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In  •  Pottiicript  to  oor  Sixth  Nomber,  for  Seplenber,  w«  MUrMted  a  few  words  to  tht 
Ministry,  intcnaad  at  a  friendly  warning  of  tha  oonaeqnenoe  to  tbeoBaelTaa  and  tha  conntfyt 
of  their  oontinniug  to  walk  in  tha  way  of  their  Tory  pradecrsaor^  Thai  there  are  eicei- 
lent  men  among  them,  we  know.  But  we  also  know  that  there  are  enemies  of  the  peo« 
pie  in  their  ranks,— Tories  in  reality,  whaterer  they  may  call  thenselves ;  whose  influence 
nas,  in  some  instances,  nentnlized,  in  others  orerpowered,  the  good  intentionB  of  their 
liberal  compeers.  Looking  at  the  manifestations  of  the  general  Ministerial  will,  we  are 
almost  ready  to  suppose  that  Ministers  have,  as  a  body,  mterpreted  the  uniTersal  cry  for 
"  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,*'  too  literally ;  and  that  having  given 
us  the  Bill,— the  whole  Bill,— they  intend  to  give  ns  notJking  but  tke  BiiL  We  assars 
them,  that  if*they  have  so  understood  the  )>opolw  cry,  they  have  made  an  unlucky  mistake. 
However,  if  Ihey  will  take  the  ssrions  additional  warning  we  give  them  in  oor  leadjog  article, 
this  month,  all  will  yet  be  well ;  and  they  may  rdy  upon  the  support  of  nearl^p  Um  whole 
nation  against  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Tories  and  the  Court. 

In  our  Article,  hist  month,  on  «  Cheap  Periodicals,'*  we  mentioned  that  <'The  Sdiool. 
master"  had  been  so  short  a  time  **  abroad/*  that  it  was  impoMible  to  predict  what  its 
success  would  be.  We  have  now  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  that  this  cheap  weekly 
periodical  has  proved  worthy  of  the  high  chaiacter  we  gave  its  conductor ;  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  work  have  been  already  recognized  by  the  jniblic  over  all  Scotland.  There  is 
no  ordinary  talent  employed  in  the  composition  ana  selection  of  ^  the  Schoolmaster.*'  And 
the  intention  of  the  vorlL  finsCmctlon  of  the  kind  moat  wanted  bv  the  people,  as  well  as 
amusement,)  is  worthy  or  tiie  talent.  We  anticipate  much  good  to  tne  woiving  people^  frum 
the  eircoUtion  of  this  new  periodical  among  than. 

An  address,  signed  by  the  Lord  Provost,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Ex-King  of  France,  on  his  departure  from  this  city.  In  this  addiem 
we  assure  our  readers  in  distant  parts,  the  inhabitant^  generally,  did  not  concur.  Indeed, 
few  of  them  knew  anything  of  such  an  address  until  the  Edinbur|^h  Newspapers  told  them 
that  it  had  been  presented.  Its  being  signed  by  oor  Chief  MagMtrat^  soes  for  nothing. 
That  iiuictionary  was  not  elected  by  nis  fellow  citizens ;  but  is  tlie  heail  of  a  dose  Cor- 
poration, whidi  has  long  ridden  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  but  which  will  speedily  be  thrown 
off,  and  with  as  nMch  satiafectioo  aseveroppreised  animal  dropt  its  heavy  load  of  rubbish. 

We  look,  with  ^reat  interest,  on  the  caovsssbg  Uiat  is  now  going  on  over  the  whole 
country  for  seats,  tn  the  New  Parliament.    In  our  suoceedii^  Numbers  we  mean  to  indulge 
in  a  little  speculation  as  to  what  sort  of  Parliament  is  promised  by  the  character  of  the  can- 
didates in  tne  field,  and  their  reception  by  the  Electors.     In  the  success  of  the  candidates, 
of  liberal  principles,  especially  those  who  seek  the  good  of  the  country,  independently  ot 
party,  we  take  a  lively  interest,  and  shall  be  glad  to  say  all  the  good  we  know  of  any  of 
them.    At  present  we  shall  only  notice  one  candidate^a  man  according  to  our  own  heart, 
Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  one  <^  the  candidates  for  Bath.     We  know  him  well ;  and  can 
assure  the  people  of  Bath  that  they  will  have  just  cause  to  he  proud  of  their  repreeent alive. 
There' will  be  few  members  in  the  House  more  distinguisheid  either  for  natural  abilitien,^ 
profound  knowledge,  as  a  lawyer  and  politician,  steadfast  principles,  or  earnest  devotion  tv  s. 
the  public  cause.  ^ 

A  very  full  Index  to  our  fint  volume  shall  be  given  with  No  VIII* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  papers  which  were  meant  for  insertion  in  this  number  have  been  po^tpon^. 
want  of  room.  The  Contributions  sent  ns  are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  insert  only  ^'^  ^>r 
proportion   of  them.    We  entreat  our  Correraondents  to  excuse  our  not  doing  w"^*'' 
impossible,  inserting  the  materials  of  several  Numbers  in  one.    Severd  articles  by  ^^  ^^  *« 
esteemed  r^ular  contributors  are  among  those  postponed.  '  '^ott 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ownro  to  the  difcontinuaiice  of  lome  of  th«  StMnft-fWckKs,  and  the  coniequent 
early  period  of  the  month  at  which  it  was  iuppoeed  neecnary  that  thia  numher  should 
go  to  press,  several  Articles,  hy  our  most  yalued  distant  Contributors,  reached  us  too 
late ;  partlculariy  «  Financial  Reform,**  «  The  Tendency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Writ- 
ings," and  «  The  Reformer ;-  Md,  In  consequence  of  a  press  of  Articles  that  could  not 
sund  oyer  tiU  next  month,  our  Articles  on  Tithe  Fallacies,  Austin's  Lectuiw 
on  Jurisprudence,  and  some  others  not  of  merely  temporary  interest,  hare  been 
reserved  for  our  December  Number.  For  several  exceUent  Tales  we  have  not  yet 
found  it  possible  to  make  room ;  more  than  one  Tale  being  inadmissible  In  the  same 
Number.  To  the  Authors  of  «  Paddy  Foorhane's  Frfcaesee,"  «  The  Ventilators," 
«  The  Priest's  Hone,**  and  «  A  Tale  of  Sheffield,"  we  are  under  particular  obliga- 
tions. Their  esteemed  contributions  sbaU  appear  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Poenu 
by  the  Authore  of  «  Night-burial  at  Sea,**  "  Eikon  BasUike^**  «  The  Spring  Day, 
Captoin  Calder  Campbell,  and  several  other  Contributors,  shall  q»eedily  appear. 

To  all  of  our  Correspondents  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  readiness  to 
contribute  to  this  Magazine.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  to  think  that  not  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  writen  of  the  day  have  given  this  Periodical  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  their  steady  support  in  preference  to  other  Monthly  Periodicals ;  a  pre- 
ftrence  which  has  been  solely  owing  to  a  community  of  principles,  and  to  our  known 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and  to  no  pecuniary  advanUges  held  out  to 
these  writers  by  this  vehicle  for  their  thoughts,  more  than  they  would  have  readily 
found  elsewhere^  So  abundant  have  we  found  talent  on  the  liberal  side  of  politics, 
that,  for  several  months,  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  a  fourth  part  of  the  able  poli- 
tical  articles  voluntarily  seqt  us. 

All  prose  articles  which  do  not  suit  us,  we  return  as  early  as  we  can ;  but  the  poe. 
tical  contributions  sent  us  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  neither  engage  to  return 
those  which  do  not  suit,  nor  to  intimate  their  unsuitableness  in  any  way  save  by  not 
inserting  them  within  three  or  four  numben  after  their  receipt.  It  will  readily  be  un- 
dentood,  from  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  number  of  good  articles  sent  us,  that  we 
have  to  return  many  for  no  reason  derogatory  to  their  merit,  but  simply  for  want  oi 
room.  Our  reluctance  to  return  to  the  authors,  contributions  with  which  we  are 
greatly  pleased,  often  induces  us  to  retain  articles  for  months,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
'pace  for  them. 
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MiBDLCSEz  Elect lOK. — The  eyea  of  ScotUnd  are  flzad  upon  the  appuMchinf 
oontcft  in  Middletex,  with  lome  anxiety,  and  not  without  a  frowinf  fefUng  of  mit- 
tniet.  On  the  long  ierricei  of  Mr.  Hume  to  the  People,  whow  hatlfe  he  hat  fought, 
for  many  years,  almost  lingle-handed,  and  on  hie  capacity  of  lenring  them  with  ang^ 
mented  energy,  by  the  new  power  he  has  largely  aaiiited  in  obuining,  it  is  idle  to 
expatiate.  His  services  cannot  be  forgotten ;  nor  can  his  capacities  of  business  and 
sterling  spirit  be  orerlooked.  However  strange  appearances  seem  to  us  at  a  di»> 
tance,  we  will  nerer  beliere  that  the  reformers  of  Middlesex  will  so  lar 
stultify  themselres  as  to  reject  their  present  metaiber,  because  he  returns  to 
them  with  so  many  new  and  strong  claims  on  their  admiration  and  sufTragca. 
Middlesex  is  but  one  county,  nor  should  we  much  regret  Mr.  Hume  losing  it, 
while,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  so  many  large  constituencies  would  be  proud  to 
be  represented  by  him ;  but  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire 
as  the  battle-ground  on  which  the  antagonist  principles  of  Toryism  and  Liberality 
flnt  fairly  tried  their  strength  in  the  present  contest.  When  Hume  and  Brougham 
were  elected  in  1830,  we  exulted  in  the  battle  of  the  people  being  half  gained.  That 
adyantage  has  been  ably  followed  up,  and  are  we  now  to  see  the  cause  retrograding 
even  in  one  corner,  and  a  specious  Tory  Lord,  and  a  hollow  Whig,  brought  in  for 
Middlesex,  while  Mr.  Hume  is  thrown  out  ?  He  may  be  sent  to  Parliament  in 
triumph  from  fifty  places^,  but  what  shall  atone  for  the  blow  aimed  at  the  cause  of 
Reform  through  his  sides  ?  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Tiwtet  winding  round ;  this  is 
of  better  augury. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

COMMUKICATIOK8  for  this  Magazine  may  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Pub- 
lisher, at  Edinburgh ;  or  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers* 
Hall  Court,  London,  who  send  the  Publisher  a  parcel,  by  mail,  every  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Copies  of  New  Books,  and  New  Music,  for  review,  should  be  forwarded  early, 
to  be  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshairs  weekly  parcel.  Every  work  of  merit 
sent,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Literary  Register,  or  reviewed  at  length,  if  found  of 
sufficient  interest 

*,*  Advertisements  and  Bills  for  the  Magazine,  require  to  be  sent  to  MessTs. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall  by  the  15th  of  the  month  eU  laUst ;  or,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  sent  by  the  10th. 

No  better  vehicle  can  be  found  than  TmCs  Magaatine  for  any  advertisement  in- 
tended  to  be  extensively  made  known  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The 
Magazine  goes  to  almost  every  Circulating  Library,  Reading-Room,  and  Book-Club 
throughout  that  part  of  Britain,— .besides  having  a  Urge  private  circulation  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 
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Dandfle  hai  always  had  one  excellent  Newipaper.  It  haa  now  two ;  both  Radical 
or  Independent  Reformen.  The  new  Paper,  The  Dundee  Chronicle^  like  iu  elder 
brother,  The  Adrertiier,  is  conducted  with  great  Tigour  and  talent 

It  giyes  us  pleasure  to  announce  another  new  Independent  Paper,  in  a  place,  where^ 
not  many  years  ago,  nothing  but  Toryism  prcTailed.  It  has  been  found,  that  Dumfriea- 
shire  cannot  support  its  original  Tory  Journal ;  and  has  become  even  a  little  impatient 
of  its  excellent  Wliig  Paper.  We  are  immediately  to  hare  a  thorough^poing  associate 
in  The  Dumfries  Times,  a  new  Paper,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr  Douglas  of  the  London 
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Radical  Reform,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  Dumfries  Times,  under  the  care 
of  so  exoelient  an  Editor,  cannot  foil  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest  Papers 
in  Scotland.  From  what  we  know  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Dumfries-shir^ 
this  new  Paper  is  certain  of  that  extensiTe  support  which  it  will  desenre. 
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Intektxons  of  MiNitiTERS — With  feelings  of  exultation,  we  congnituUte  our 
readers  ou  the  rapid  progress  of  the  principle  of  Reform.  Uy  the  elections,  hy  the 
press,  by  the  speeches  at  meetings  of  Reformers,  and  by  every  other  indication,  it  hns 
been  made  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  Reform  pervades  the  land.  Of  late,  too,  there 
are  gratifying  symptoms  of  the  Administration  haviug  chosen  the  better  course,  and 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  people,  instead  of  stopping  short  in  the  good  work, 
and  coalescing  with  the  people*s  enemies.  These  symptoms  had  not  appeared  when 
our  leading  article  on  ^  Final  Measures"  went  to  press.  If  Minister  go  with  the 
People,  they  may  calculate  upon  a  support  which  will  enable  them  to  laugh  to  scorn 
all  their  opponents,  in  however  high  places  they  may  sit. 

Political  Tactics. — To  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Parliament  we  look  for- 
ward with  intense  interest.  We  hope  the  Reformed  House  will  work  well  for  the 
people.  If  not,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  must  have  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  {  in  ad- 
dition to  Short  Parliamenta  and  the  Ballot. 

Altered  circumstances  call  for  altered  political  tactics.  Supposing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  Ministry  are  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  people,  we  think  they  should  not  be  deterred 
from  bringing  forward,  or  supporting  a  popular  measure,  from  fear  of  its  not  being 
carried  at  the  first  endeavour.  Progress  is  made  in  the  good  cause,  by  every  assault 
on  corruption.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new  mode  of  ministerial  procedure,  minia- 
ten  should  neyer  think  of  resigning  when  left  in  a  minority  on  a  popular  measure. 

Our  friends  of  the  Political  Unions  we  recommed  to  be  watchful  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament ;  without  interfering,  excepting  upon  Tery  important  occasions,  otherwise 
than  by  respectful  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  Should  the  House  of  Commons  be 
found  not  to  represent  the  people,  the  Unions  will  have  something  to  do.  Or  should 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry  be  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Hereditary 
Legislators,  a  piece  of  duty  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Unions  as  plain  as  it  is  im- 
portant. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  for  this  Magazine  may  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  the  Publisher, 
at  Edinburgh ;  or  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers*  Hall 
Court,  London,  who  send  the  Publisher  a  parcel,  by  coach,  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Copies  of  New  Books,  and  New  Muaic,  for  review,  should  be  forwarded  early,  to 
be  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshairs  weekly  parcel.  Every  work  of  merit 
sent,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Literary  Register,  or  reviewed  at  length,  if  found  of  suffi- 
cient interest.  In  future,  particular  atteution  shall  be  paid  to  all  Medical  Books 
sent  for  review,  and  to  Works  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

*«*  Advertisements  and  Bills  for  the  Magazine,  require  to  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall  by  the  15th  of  the  month  at  latest;  if  po»:}ible,  they  should 
be  sent  by  the  10th. 

No  better  vehicle  can  be  found  than  Tait^s  Magazine  for  any  advertisement  in- 
tended to  be  extensively  made  known  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Be- 
sides a  large  private  circulation,  the  Magazine  goes  to  almost  every  cii-culating  libraiy, 
reading  room,  and  book  club  throughout  that  part  of  Britain.  In  total  sale,  Taifs 
E<Unburgh  Magazine  ranks  next  to  Blackwood  and  the  New  Monthly,  But  the 
Scottish  sale  of  TaiVs  Mageusifte,  the  publisher  has  reason  to  believe,  is  equal  to 
that  of  either  Blackwood  or  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Letter  of  our  esteemed  Correspondent,  JuKius  Redivivus,  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  this  Number.  Several  other  articles,  advertisements,  and  books  for  re- 
view,  also  were  received  too  late ;  the  only  steam  vessel  by  which  the  Magazine  could 
be  conveyed  to  London  having  sailed  so  early  as  the  19th  iust 

Communications  which  have  been  found  not  to  suit  us,  or  for  which  we  had  not 
space,  have  been  returned,  through  Messn.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London,  and  Mr. 
Cumming,  Dublin. 
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No  better  vehicle  can  be  found  than  Taift  MaganM  for  any  advertisement  in- 
tended  to  be  extensively  made  known  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  Be- 
sides a  large  private  circulation,  the  Magazine  goes  to  almost  every  Circulating  Library, 
Reading  Room,'  and  Book  Club  throughout  that  part  of  Britain.  In  total  sale,  Taita 
Edinburgh  Magattine  lanks  next  to  Blackwood  and  the  New  Monthly.  But  the 
Scottish  sale  of  TM»  Maganne,  the  publisher  has  reason  to  believe^  is  equal  to 
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Several  approved  articles,  in  both  prose  and  vtrw  have  been  necessarily  postponed 
till  our  next  number.  Complaints  have  reached  us,  from  various  quarters,  that  the 
Magazine  has  not  been  received  in  proper  time.  We  beg  to  mention  that  the  delay 
la  no  foidt  of  ours.  The  copies  imut  be  distributed  by  the  persons  through  whoee 
pucels  thoy  are  forwarded. 
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THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  present  Ministers  should  be  distinctly 
informed  of  the  relation  in  which  they  standi  as  well  to  their  old  oppou 
nents^  as  to  the  people  at  large^  Their  situation  is  a  peculiar  one  in 
the  annals  of  this  country ;  and  from  many  circumstances  which  hav« 
lately  occurred^  it  is  plain  that  they  by  no  means  understand  its  diffi- 
culties;  or  seem  prepared  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  can  alone  save  them  from  defeat  and  disgrace.  It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  hostility  that  we  now  speak  of  them.  Our  part  (and  we 
are  of  the  people)  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  present  Administration,  th<U  will  remain  unchanged.  The 
objects  we  have  to  attain,  will  be  more  easy  of  attainment,  should  this 
administration  still  continue ;  therefore,  though  under  every  contingency 
our  purposes  and  conduct  will  remain  unchanged,  we  are  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  present  state  of  the  Government.  Let  not,  therefore, 
that  party  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  comfortable  appellation  of 
moderate,  believe  us  to  be  their  enemies.  Desiring  their  continuance  ia 
office,  we  are  about  to  give  them  wholesome  warning. 

The  present  Ministry,  then,  should  understand,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Reform  Bill  was  no  party  achievement.  It  was  not  a  victory  of  the 
Whigs  over  the  Tories ;  of  one  portion  of  the  aristocracy  over  another. 
Its  purpose  wa&  not  to  benefit  any  mere  section  of  the  nation.  The  vic- 
tory was  one  of  the  friends  of  good  Government  over  those  of  bad 
Government ;  of  the  people  over  the  aristocracy ;  and  its  purpose  was 
the  welLbeing  of  the  whole*  The  ministers,  whatever  may  be  tiieir  own- 
opinion  of  the  matter,  were  not  the  chief  actors  of  the  drama ;  they 
were  merely  the  ministerial  instruments  of  that  great  whole,  the  nation. 
They  might,  and  did  in  some  cases,  give  expression  to  the  popular  will ; 
but  they  acted  in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  servants  to  that  will.  Some 
there  are,  who  have  dared  to  lay  this  fact  to  their  charge,  and  as  matter  of 
reproach.  They  who  have  shamelessly  deemed  that  Grovemment  was 
not  a  trust,  but  a  heritage  ,*  who  have  considered  the  people  as  an 
estate,  to  be  worked  for  their  own  peculiar  benefit ;  these  people  acted 
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consistently^  when  they  sneered  at  the  Ministers  for  obeying  the  rofce 
of  the  nation.  Such  virtaous  obedience  they  naturally  considered  folly, 
having  always  preferred  the  part  of  dishonest  and  idle  masters  to  that 
of  industrious  and  honest  servants.  But  the  ministers,  by  seeming  to 
feel  this  accusation  as  a  reproach,  will  assuredly  give  a  handle  to  their 
enemies ;  who,  wfthoot  hesitation^  will  assert  that  they  are  either  imbe- 
cile or  knavish.  This  repudiation  of  their  true  office,  it  will  be  said  by 
tiieir  enemies,  proves  either  that  they  know  not  their  true  position,  and 
then  are  they  imbecile  ;  or  that  knowing  it,  they  endeavour  to  escape 
from  its  obligations,  and  to  deceive  the  people,  and  then  it  will  be  said 
they  are  knavish.  To  avoid  these  charges,  they  must  steadily  accept 
the  taunts  of  their  opponents ;  they  must  acknowledge  that  they  are 
acting  as  the  servants  of  the  people.  They  must  intrench  them  in  this 
position,  and  then  will  they  be  inexpugnable. 

If  the  present  Ministry  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  section  of  the 
aristocracy,  seeking  aristocratic  purposes,  and  acting  by  aristocracy 
rules,  then  must  every  one,  of  common  sagacity,  perceive  that  their 
power  is  a  mere  shadow^  and  as  compared  with  that  of  their  opponents, 
thoroughly  contemptible.  Tlie  Tories  (it  is  utter  childishness  to  deny 
the  fact,)  are  in  truth  the  aristocracy.  They  correctly  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  class,  as  a  class  ;  they  are  backed  by  them  ;  they  are  dis- 
tinctly their  acknowledged  agents ;  and  on  this  account  alone,  they  would 
be  formidable.  But  they  are  powerful  on  other  grounds.  They  are 
not  numerically  strong ;  but  they  are  enormously  rich.  They  thus  are 
not  disturbed  by  a  multiplicity  of  councils ;  and  what  they  resolve  to 
attempt,  lags  not  for  want  of  money  support.  Moreover,  the  Tories, 
from  long  experience,  are  admirable  men  of  business  in  their  vocation ; 
or,  speaking  more  correctly,  they  have  hired  and  framed  for  themselves 
men  admirably  fitted  for  the  offices  which  they  impose  on  them.  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  party  by  some  of  its  noisy,  empty  mouth-pieces. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  for  example,  is  merely  the  buffoon  of  the  party, 
and  is  no  more  a  correct  specimen  of  them  than  would  a  court  fool  be 
of  a  court.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  permitting  his  extrava- 
gancies, the  Tories  did  not  wisely.  The  people  generally  felt  that  such 
antics  as  he  exhibited  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  place  in  which 
they  were  enacted.  The  permission  by  the  party  of  such  absurdities, 
appeared  a  wanton  insult ;  *'  and  sober  citizens  sighed  to  see  such  sub. 
jects  turned  to  farce."  Tn  the  employment  of  this  man,  as  well  as  that 
of  that  other  jack.pudding.  Dr.  Croker,  they  seen^  to  have  erred  like 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo>  through  confusion  of  ideas,  brought  on  by  the 
mighty  crisis  of  their  fate.  Their  admirable  dexterity  deserted  them  in 
these  instances :  but  generaUy  speaking,  they  are,  that  is,  they  who 
direct  the  machinery  of  the  party,  shrewd  men  of  business,  wily  politi- 
cians ;  cool,  subtle,  and  unprincipled ;  shrinking  from  nothing,  because 
it  may  be  base  or  dishonourable ;  (nothing  being  so  considered  among 
them,  which  is  necessary  for  their  safety  and  well-being ;)  dexterous  in 
the  management  of  fallacies,  and  thoroughly  trained  to  ready  unblush. 
ing  assertion.  In  the  conducting  of  official  business,  they  are  ready, 
clear-headed,  and  regular.  Thus  are  they  well  fitted  for  party  war- 
fare. The  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  view  them  as  a  mere 
party,  are  in  all  these  cases,  immeasurably  inferior.  Not  one  of  the  whole 
party  has  been  accustomed  steadily  to  business.  They  have  been  trained 
merely  to  opposition ;  to  desultory  attack,  not  to  systematic  conduct  of 
a»y  sort.    They  possess  not  the  art  of  dexterous  imposition :  whatever 
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their  will  may  be^  they  fail  wretchedly  in  putting  a  decent  covering  ovet 
knavery.  As  a  party^  too^  they  are  feeble  in  influence.  The  aristocracy 
feel  that  the  steady  pursuit  of  aristocratic  objects  by  Tory  ministration 
is  what  they,  the  aristocracy^  ought  really  to  desire ;  and  they  believe 
the  fencing  of  the  Whigs,  their  bastard  liberality,  their  wordy  appeals 
to  popular  influence,  to  be  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  proceeding.  It  in 
no  measure  meets  with  their  approbation.  They  never  have  given,  they 
never  will  give,  their  hearty  support  to  those  who  adopt  it.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  highly  of  the  talents  of  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  Whigs ;  and  to  believe  that  the  showy  qualities  of  these 
leaders  would  overbalance  the  less  imposing,  but  far  more  serviceable 
fitness  of  their  opponents.  The  event  has  not  answered  this  expectation. 
In  every  matter  of  mere  detail,  they  have  been  signally  defeated.  As  a 
striking  instance,  the  timber  question  may  be  cited ;  one  in  which  they 
were  right  in  principle ;  one  in  which  every  argument  was  in  their 
favour :  and  yet  so  badly  was  every  part  of  the  business  managed,  that 
they  experienced  a  marked  defeat.  In  truth,  on  every  matter,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Reform  Bill,  they  have  been  in  exquisite  terror  lest 
they  should  be  left  in  a  minority.  They  possess  not  skill  in  the  train* 
ing  of  ministerial  majorities  ;  so  that  where  the  majority  is  not  made  by 
the  voice  of  the  imperious  multitude  out  of  doors,  defeat  stares  them  in 
the  face.  The  showy  oratory,  and  power  of  vituperation,  possessed  by 
some  of  them,  have  been  much  overrated.  A  little  talent  and  a  good 
deal  of  courage,  always  sets  at  nought  a  mere  talker ;  so  that  nothing 
has  resulted  from  this  boasted  superiority,  except  some  exceedingly  un- 
worthy vapouring,  in  which  common  sense  and  common  decency  have" 
been  forgotten.  The  Whigs  then,  as  a  party  depending  on  themselves, 
that  is,  on  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy  for  support,  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, hope  to  hold  the  situations  which  they  now  fUl.  How,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  have  they  coRtrived  to  retain  their  position  during  the 
last  two  years  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  explain  the  true  situa 
tion  of  the  present  Government,  and  point  to  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  hope  to  continue  in  existence. 

The  present  ministers  have  been  maintained  in  ofiice,  solely  to  carry 
the  Reform  Bill.  They  have  been  supported  by  the  people  against  the 
aristocracy ;  and  have  been  tbua  siippcvted  because  in  this  one  case  they 
luive  really  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  great  measure 
has  been  to  the  existing  ministry,  their  safeguard ;  it  has  shielded  them 
from  the  consequences  of  all  their  various  manifold  blunders ;  it  has 
shored  up  and  maintmned  the  tottering  fabric  of  their  power,  and  ren- 
dered utterly  ineffective  the  attacks  of  their  opponents. 

The  feeling  and  conduct  of  the  people  on  this  measure  dieserve  atten* 
tive  consideration.  They  mark  well  the  position  of  opposing  parties, 
and  must  give  every  lover  of  his  country  confidence  in  our  future  safety 
and  success.  They  plainly  prove  the  people  clear-sighted  and  prudent. 
A  knowledge  of  their  wants,  a  thorough  understanding  of  who  are  their 
enemies,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  those  enemies  are  to  be  combated,  is 
possessed  by  the  people.  This  clear-sightedness  and  prudence  hav(^ 
hitherto  saved  the  present  ministers.  But  the  Reform  Bill  is  now  passed ; 
and  the  same  virtues  on  the  part  of  the  people,  unless  the  ministers 
again  distinctly  come  forward  as  their  advocates  and  servants,  wiW 
quickly  place  them  in  a  position  by  no  means  agreeable  to.  persons  fond 
of  the  power  and  emoluments  of  ofiice. 

The  Ministry  ought  to  know  that  the  time  for  party  warfare  has  gone 
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past ;  that  a  greater  contest  has  now  begun ;  and  that  they  have  been 
saved  by  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  contending 
interests.  The  people^  as  a  body,  are  now  banded  together  to  obtain 
good  government.  They  fight  not  now  in  the  character  of  partisans  of 
the  aristocracy ;  this  ignorant  herd  for  the  Whigs^  that  other  equally 
ignorant  for  the  Tories;  but  they  fight  for  themselves.  The  war  is 
declared  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  maintain 
old  abuses  on  the  other.  The  result  of  the  contest  is  certain.  The  people 
will  triumph  ;  but  they  have  a  hard  battle  yet  to  go  through.  If  the 
ministers  will  frankly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  national  move- 
ment, they  are  safe ;  let  them  hesitate  or  palter  but  an  instant,  and 
their  doom  is  sealed. 

If  any  one  will  attentively  consider  the  nature  of  the  objects  now  gene« 
rally  sought  by  those  who  take  part  in  political  matters,  he  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  this  is  the  true  character  of  the  contest.  The  Reform 
Bill  has  been  sought  only  as  a  means,  as  a  step  to  further- reforms ; 
reforms  as  well  in  the  frame  of  our  government,  that  which  is  usually 
termed  the  constitution,  as  in  the  various  laws  which  emanate  from  the 
legislature  for  our  general  guidance.  The  first  grand  object  now  so 
constantly  insisted  on,  viz.  the  Ballot, — ^what  does  that  aim  at  ?  The 
placing  the  control  of  the  legislature  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  which  signifies  (using  a  converse  expression)  taking  the  govern, 
ment  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  now  hold  it,  viz.  the  aristocracy. 
Why  is  there  so  general  a  demand  for  popular  instruction,  but  that  the 
people  understand  that  to  be  strong  they  must  be  instructed  ?  They 
know  that  ignorance  has  been  the  great  friend  of  misrule,  of  those  who 
have  thriven  by  misrule ;  again  the  aristocracy.  What  is  the  general 
attack  now  made  upon  all  monopolies  but  a  part  of  that  universal  war 
declared  against  all  privileges  unjustly  usurped  from  the  people.  The 
attack  against  monopolies  is,  in  fact,  an  attack  against  that  portion  of 
misrule  which  results  from  creating  trading  aristocracies ;  these  being 
among  the  worst  branches  of  a  very  bad  fraternity.  The  cry  for  law  reform, 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  for  a  general  revision  of  the  ciiurch  establish- 
ment, are  also  important  portions  of  this  same  great  contest :  the  people 
being  resolved,  that  law,  religion,  and  office  generally,  shall  be  employed 
for  legitimate  purposes,  viz.  the  good  of  the  nation ;  and  not  as  they 
hitherto  have  been,  as  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  to  an  idle  and  dissi- 
pated  aristocracy.  Party  watchwords  are  not  now  used :  in  every  case, 
the  things  implied  being  deemed  the  important  matter,  not  the  mere 
emotions  which  become  connected  with  favourite  phrases.  Another 
peculiarity  connected  with  this  struggle,  is,  that  no  individuals  are 
bound  up  with  it.  It  depends,  not  on  this  or  that  person  for  its  success 
or  favour.  No  one  now  amongst  us  is  a  popular  idol,  whom  the  multi- 
tude worship,  and  whose  success  is  the  great  object  of  their  endeavours. 
The  men  now  in  favour  with  the  public  are  all,  without  one  exception, 
thus  favoured  merely  as  useful  means  to  the  end  ever  constantly 
and  definitely  kept  in  view,  viz.,  the  attainment  of  good  government. 
So  long  as  they  prove  themselves  useful  to  this  end,  so  long  are  they 
popular ;  the  moment  that  it  is  plain,  that  they  are  useless  or  mischie- 
vous, that  moment  they  cease  to  engage  the  good  will  of  the  public. 
Some  striking  instances  have  been  afforded,  during  the  late  contest,  of 
rapid  changes  in  public  estimation,  grounded  on  this  principle  of  judg. 
ing;  and  the  gradual,  but  steadily  progressive  decline  of  the  popularity 
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of  the  Ministers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session^  is  another  impor- 
tant  illustration  of  the  same  state  of  feeling.* 

There  are  some^  doubtless^  who  will  take  this  occasion  of  making 
much  of  that  hackneyed  commonplace^  the  ingratitude  of  the  people.  We 
shall  have  our  feelings  appealed  to^  in  behalf  of  the  ill-used  Ministry.  It 
will  be  said  that  having  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people^  they 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
It  will  also  be  averred^  that  the  populace  are^  as  usual^  fickle  and 
untrustworthy ;  and^  then^  there  will  be  much  solemn  nonsense  talked, 
respecting  the  empty  nature  of  popular  favour,  and  the  folly  of  desiring 
it.  This  talk  would  never  have  been  engendered  had  a  correct  public 
morality  been  common  among  politicians  and  political  writers.  These 
persons  have  hitherto  supposed  themselves  conferring  favours,  when 
they  have  been  simply  doing  their  duty.  To  the  people,  however,  as  a 
whole,  they  never  seem  to  understand  themselves  as  lying  under  any 
obligation.  Had  the  case  been  a  private  one,  had  they  become  servants 
of  a  private  person,  and  charged  with  a  private  trust,  they  would  per- 
ceive, that  to  fulfil  that  trust  was  a  matter  of  strict  obligation  on  their 
part,  and  that  their  employer  had  a  right  to  demand  such  perform- 
ance :  that  to  faU  in  the  performance  of  their  obligation  was  a  criminal 
breach  of  duty :  that  merely  not  to  fail  in  it,  demanded  no  applause. 
Being  employed  by  a  private  individual,  would  they,  on  performing  part 
of  their  trust,  claim  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  employer,  and  demand 
immunity  for  all  future  dereliction  ?  Would  they  consider  their  employer 
ungrateful,  should  he  refuse  to  accede  to  such  preposterous  demands  ? 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  haberdasher,  has  a  foreman,  who,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  his  employment,  behaves  with  care,  diligence,  and  fore- 
sight. By  this  proper  fulfilment  of  his  duty,  he  puts  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  whidi  had  hitherto  been  directed  by  a  set  of  knavish  servants, 
into  somewhat  better  order ;  but,  during  the  seventh  month  of  his  em- 
ployment, he  becomes  a  drunkard,  careless,  and  at  length  robs  the  till. 
Mr.  Thompson  wisely  discharges  him.  Now  fancy  the  discarded  fore- 
man thus  eloquent  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  said  Thompson.  ''  This 
is  another  foul  instance  of  a  master's  (popular)  ingratitude.  How  weak 
is  that  foreman  (Minister)  who  would  seek  to  gain  his  master's  (the 
people's)  favour.  To-day  he  basks  in  sunshine :  to-morrow,  on  a  sud- 
den, come  storms  and  terrible  disasters.  The  idol  of  his  master's  (the 
people's)  worship  is  cast  down.  The  giddy,  fickle  master  (people)  treads 
into  the  dust  the  object  of  his  former  fondest  smiles;  and  with  base 
ingratitude,  and  without  a  pang,  consigns  him  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 
&c.  &c."  We  need  not  continue  the  oration  further,  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  every  one  would  scout  the  ranting  knave ;  in  that  oi  the 
people,  the  self-same  drivelling  would  be  deemed  pathetic  eloquence. 
Some  Mitford  would  be  found  to  indulge  in  bitter  reproach  of  democratic 
ingratitude,  and  to  transform  the  recreant  Minister  into  the  unhappy 
victim  of  a  people's  folly.  The  conduct  that  in  Mr.  Thompson  would 
gain  him  the  character  of  a  prudent  master,  would  bring  down  unalloyed 
reproach  on  the  demoe  of  Athens,  or  the  people  of  £ngland. 

The  people  of  England,  however,  are  luckily  possessed  of  too  much 
sense  to  be  thus  talked  out  of  their  intentions.    They  have  determined 


•  We  shall  immediately  remark  on  the  ciraimstances  which  led  to  the  diminution 
of  the  Minister!*  popularity. 
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to  obtain  for  themBelvei  a  good  government,  and  to  allow  no  one  to 
remain  quietly  in  office  who  will  not  strenuously  assist  them  in  their 
purpose.  They  well  know  that  names  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent contest.  They  understand  that  an  enemy  to  good  government 
can  as'easily  be  caUed  a  Whig  as  a  Tory ;  and,  moreover,  they  have  a 
growing  jealousy  that  all  parties,  formed  from  the  Aristocracy,  must 
possess  aristocratic  feelings,  and,  consequently,  be  opposed  to  the 
demands  of  the  people.  A  very  little  want  of  straight-forwardness  and 
;Beal  in  their  cause,  will  be  sufficient  to  create  in  them  distrust  of  Aria- 
tocratic  leaders ;  and  then  the  Ministers  will,  io  their  turn,  discover  the 
strength  of  popular  opposition. 

We  may  here  be  asked,  why  we  thus  indulge  in  these  warnings,  and, 
by  our  fears  cast  odium  on  the  existing  Ministry.  Candidly,  then,  if 
we  are  compelled  to  confess,  we,  being  of  the  people,  feel  as  they  do;  ufe 
are  jealous  and  distrustful;  and,  moreover,  believe  that  we  can  shew 
our  fears  not  to  be  whoUy  groundless.  The  generality  of  mankind  do 
not  pay  to  political  matters  attention  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  anti- 
cipate a  very  distant  future.  Those,  however,  whose  whole  life  is  passed 
in  political  investigations,  become  far-sighted;  and  events  appear  to 
them  certain,  long  before  their  accomplishment  is  dreamed  of,  by  others 
less  coaversant.  In  the  present  case,  however,,  we  hardly  precede  the 
popular  feeling.  Distrust  begins  very  distinctly  to  be  entertained  by 
the  people  at  large ;  and  we  are  doing  no  more  than  giving  it  expres- 
sion. Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  and  thus  appear  to  speak  contradic- 
tions. We  must  distinguish  between  the  feelings  of  the  people  as  regards 
government  generally,  and  as  regards  the  present  Ministers  particularly. 
The  jealousy  respecting  aristocratic  rule  above  spoken  of,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  combat  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for  any 
party,  is  a  feeling  of  some  years  standing.  It  has  long  been  in  existence, 
and  often  expressed.  Here  we  are  not  in  advance  of  the  general 
opinion.  Besides  this  general  distrust,  however,  there  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  been  gradually  arising  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the 
party  now  in  power.  This  mistrust,  though  becoming  general,  is  new  ; 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  stated  in  very  express  or  definite  terms ;  and 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may  be  said  in  this  case  to  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  public.  For  the  moment,  we  acknowledge  the 
charge.  We  have  looked  with  some  care  on  political  changes;  have 
-watched  the  signs  by  which  they  have  been  preceded  and  attended ; 
and,  like  experienced  sailors,  we  can  predict  a  storm  some  time  before 
it  actually  occurs.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  there  have  appeared 
many  circumstances  of  late  of  an  exceedingly  doubtful  character.  For 
these,  various  excuses  have  been  advanced ;  excuses  which  have  now  so 
often  been  called  into  play,  that  they  also  begin  to  be  viewed  with  dis- 
trust. Their  conciliation,  as  regards  the  enemies  of  the  people,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  friendship,  while  their  austerity  towards  the  people 
themselves  is  very  like  bitter  hostility ;  every  where  Tories  are  preferred 
to  office,  while  liberal  opinions  are  the  sure  means  of  disfavour.  The 
desire  of  the  nation  to  obtain  good  government  is  constantly  thwarted 
by  the  madiinations  of  their  enemies  thus  placed  in  power ;  and  the 
supposed  good  intentions  of  the  Ministers  themselves  rendered  nought 
by  the  same  means.    Of  what  use  are  professions  thus  constantly  belied  ? 

In  support  of  these  general  assertions,  it  is  easy  to  bring  forward 
specific  evidence. 

The  first  circumstance  to  whi<;h  we  shall  allude,  is  the  case  of  Somer- 
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Tille ;  and  we  do  bo  because  it  evinces^  in  a  remarkable  manner^  the  con. 
duct  of  the  Government  towards  the  Tories  ;  and  the  next  in  order  will 
be  the  affair  at  Clitheroe^  because  that  marks  their  conduct  towards  the 
people. 

A  private  soldier  chooses  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  dispersing 
the  people^  and  therein  very  properly  expresses  repugnance  to  the  task 
of  riding  down  and  sabring  his  fellow-countrymen.  For  this  offence, 
a  pretext  having  been  founds  he  is  .flogged.*  By  whom  ?  By  a  Tory 
major.  Thus  we  see  the  Tory  party,  when  they  have  the  power^  flog 
one  of  the  people  for  attempting  to  thwart  their  charitable  purpose  of 
slaughtering  their  fellow.citizens.  No  one  can  accuse  them  «f  a  desire 
to  conciliate^  or  any  hesitation  in  following  out  their  intentions.  What 
do  the  Whigs, — ^they,  who,  for  the  time  being,  are  the  leaders  of  the 
people, — on  this  occasion?  Do  they  resent  the  vengeance  thus  taken  ? 
do  they  punish  the  offender?  No.  They  have  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
formed  of  officers  of  the  Major's  way  of  thinking,  who  very  coolly  tell 
the  Major  he  was  a  fool  for  letting  out  the  real  reason  for  flogging  the 
private  soldier ;  but  though  they  accuse  him  of  folly,  they  say  his 
iionour  is  untouched,  that  he  is  as  much  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  as 
before.  For  aught  we  know,  this  may  be  true.  In  the  code  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  it  would  seem  that  brutality  is  thought  no  blemish  : 
acting  as  a  judge  and  creating  false  pretences,  is  thought  no  crime. 
Really,  after  this  code.  Major  Wyndham,  we  dare  say,  is  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman.  But  did  the  Whig  Ministry  dismiss  him  ?  No.  The  Tory 
Court  of  Inquiry  having  determined  that  the  Tory  delinquent  had  behaved 
only  with  a  little  indiscretion,  there  the  matter  as  regarded  the  Major 
ended.  But  what  happened  to  Someryille  ?  Wliy,  he  was  permitted  to 
buy  his  discharge,  giving,  it  is  said,  £30  for  the  same ;  but  lest  this 
friend  of  his  class,  this  man  who  did  not  altogether  like  the  Tory  service 
of  hunting  his  defenceless  countrymen,  lest  this  fellow  should  escape 
with  impunity,  a  libel  on  his  character  is  read  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  is  accused  of  sowing  sedition  among  the  troops.t  To  say 
that  you  dislike  cutting  your  neighbour's  throat,  riding  down  and 
trampling  under  foot  his  wife  and  children,  is  seditious.  This,  too, 
under  the  Ministry,  who  are  a  Ministry  only  because  the  people  have 
been  their  friends.  Lord  Hill  is  the  person  who  has  enacted  the  latter 
part  of  this  affair,  and  throughout  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
defeating  the  object  of  inquiry.  We  know,  and  defy  any  one  to  dis- 
prove what  we  assert,  that  some  of  the  Ministers  were  honestly  intent 
on  having  this  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom.  Sir'John  C.  Hobhouse  took 
immense  pains  to  obtain  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  even  went  so  far  as 


*  It  may  be  said  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  disproved  this  assertion.  We  shall 
be  plain-spoken  on  this  occasion.  The  sentence  of  the  court  has  had  no  such  effect. 
No  man  of  common  sense  doubts  that  Somerville  was  flogged  because  he  wrote  his 
famous  letter ;  and  all  the  swearing  to  the  contrary  will  never  persuade  any  one  that 
such  was  not  the  fact 

f  If  Lord  Hill,  the  author  of  this  letter,  had  been  Somerville,  we  suppose  he  would 
have  received  a  second  flogging  on  this  occasion  ;  and  certainly,  if  flogging  he  in  any 
case  admissihle,  with  justice.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  wonld  have  permitted  a 
criminal  information  to  he  filed  against  the  libeller,  should  the  actors  change  places. 
Would  they  do  so  now  ?  Would  they  grant  such  a  favour  to  Somerrille  against 
Lord  Hill  ?  Certainly  not.  And  yet  we  are  said  to  live  in  a  country  where  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich  man  the  law  is  equal.  Do  we  not  live  mong  a  nation  of  hypo- 
crites ? 
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to  threaten  a  resignation  unless  it  were  granted.  He  also  had  to  watch 
with  the  greatest  care  the  composition  of  that  court ;  and  yet^  in  spite  of 
his  efforts^  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy,  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  Ministry  were  defeated.  Why  was 
this?  Because  they  permit  men  like  Lord  Hill^  men  inimical  to  a 
liberal  policy^  to  hold  high  and  powerful  offices  among  them.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  is  observed,  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  mix  up  the  affsirs  of 
the  army  with  political  matters.  We  care  not  how  advisable  this  course 
may  be ;  what  we  assert  is^  that  it  is  impossible.  The  army  is  a  politi- 
cal  machine ;  it  is  maintained  purely  for  political  purposes ;  and  the 
mode  of  its  employment  is  of  the  deepest  import  to  the  whole  of  the 
political  affairs  of  this  country.  Did  the  Tories,  when  they  were  in 
power,  consider  it  requisite  to  separate  the  army  from  the  Government  ? 
Did  they  employ  for  its  guidance  persons  of  principles  opposed  to  their 
own  ?  Never.  Why,  then,  do  the  present  Ministers  retain  such  persons 
as  Lord  Hill?  Here  is  a  case  in  which  they  themselves  had  every 
desire  to  act  properly,  yet,  from  their  absurd  spirit  of  conciliation,  have 
they  incurred  immense  odium.  They  are  generally  believed  to  have 
shielded  Major  Wyndham  ;  to  have  wished  to  smother  inquiry,  and  to 
have  been  careless  as  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  soldier.  Yet  we  have 
•very  reason  to  believe,  having  evidence  not  before  the  public,  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  Lord  Hill  has  been  the  real  actor  on  the  occasion,  and 
has  managed  adroitly  to  throw  the  whole  odium  consequent  on  the  transac- 
tion on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ministers.  If  they  be  wise,  and  take  warn- 
ing from  this  instance,  they  will  immediately  rid  themselves  of  the 
encumbrance  of  such  a  compeer  as  Lord  HiU.*  Their  weakness  in  these 
matters  is  quite  as  mischievous  as  the  most  determined  hostility.* 

Now  comes  the  affair  at  Clitheroe.  We  have  seen  the  amazing  lenity 
ahown  to  Major  Wyndham.  We  have  seen,  that  a  Tory  ill-treating  a 
private  soldier,  one  of  the  people ;  that  is,  for  shamefully,  barbarously 
SU-treating  him,  has  received  no  punishment.  Now,  then,  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  noisy  multitude  of  Clitheroe.  They,  forsooth,  make  a 
noise ;  and  not  liking  Mr.  Irving's  proceedings^,  or  his  eloquence,  refuse 
to  listen  to  his  oratory.  This  is  said  to  be  very  unjust ;  and  there  is 
much  idle  talk  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  &c.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
debate,  be  it  remembered.  Mr.  Irving  came  to  solicit  suffrages ;  and  the 
people  took  this  way  of  telling  him  that  they  had  no  good  opinion  of  his 
qualifications.  On  this  the  said  gentleman  grows  furious ;  and,  because 
the  people  would  not  listen,  he  rides  them  down,  shoots  and  sabres  them, 
with  the  aid  of  a  party  of  soldiers.  The  soldiers  and  Mr.  Irving  are  left 
unpunished.  Now,  mark  the  mode  in  which  people  will  reason  on  the 
subject  of  using  the  army  in  this  way.  There  are  three  pregnant  cir. 
cumstances  connected  with  this  question ;  two  we  have  already  men. 
tioned ;  the  third  makes  the  chain  complete :  we  mean  the  treatment, 
the  severe  inquisition  of  poor  Colonel  Brereton. 

''  It  may  be  observed,  (suppose  one  of  the  people  now  speaking,)  from 

*  It  is  mere  than  probable  that  the  backstairs  influence  which  prevented  the  crea- 
tion  of  Peen,  may  retain  Lord  Hill  in  office  a^inst  the  will  of  L.ord  Grey.  Should 
this  be  the  caae^  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  address  a  dutiful  remonstrance  to  the  King. 
These  are  not  times  for  ceremony.  We  would  counsel  Lord  Grey  not  to  conceal  the 
fact,  if  he  is  thwarted  by  the  King  in  this  matter.  His  Government  would  lose  no 
strength  by  sach  an  avowal ;  for  that  he  rmd  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  disliked  at  Court,  is  no  secret ;  M'hile  the  avowal  of  his  wish  to  dismiM  Lord 
Hill,  would  greatly  add  to  the  support  he  receives  from  the  country.— .E.  T.  M. 
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all  these  proceedings^  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  animosity  in  the 
ministerial  mind  against  the  people,  and  of  friendship  towards  those  who 
oppose  them.  We  see,  and  so  must  every  one  who  has  common  sense, 
the  nature  of  the  great  struggle  now  going  on.  tVe,  the  people,  are 
on  one  side ;  they,  the  aristocracy,  are  on  the  other.  The  Ministers 
well  know  that  this  is  the  case ;  and,  knowing  it,  how  have  they  acted  } 
A  commanding  officer  evinces  great  repugnance  to  slaughtering  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  i^edding  of  their 
blood ;  he  acts  in  a  truly  humane  and  patriotic  spirit.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence to  him?  He  is  pursued  by  a  severe  inquisition.  He  sees 
arrayed  against  him  furious  partisans  of  those  who  delight  In  trampling 
the  people  under  foot ;  he  sees  ruin  and  disgrace  coming  on  him  for  his 
humanity ;  and  in  despair,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  existence.  Thus  is  he 
a  fearful  warning  to  all  soldiers  who,  hereafter,  shall  exhibit  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  people."  "  That  is  an  unfair  inference,"  says  a  friend 
of  moderation.  "  Is  it  so  ?"  says  the  sharp-sighted  plebeian ;  "  then  let 
us  see  whether  other  facts  wiU  accord  with,  or  oppose  it.  Not  long 
after,  a  private  soldier,  in  a  letter,  expresses  the  same  feelings  as  those 
on  which  poor  Colonel  Brereton  acted.  He  manifests  humanity,  and 
repugnance  to  butchery.  He  is  immediately  flogged ;  disgraced  by  the 
infliction  of  a  degrading  punishment ;  lowered  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave  ;  treated  like  a  brute  animal ;  robbed  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
and  branded  with  eternal  infamy.  I  speak  not  of  the  mere  physical 
suffering ;  I  think  of  his  mental  agony ;  I  see  him  choke  with  the  stifling 
feelings  of  shame  and  horror.  'Tis  the  deadly  sickening  of  his  manly 
heart,  when  he  beholds  the  ghastly  preparations  for  his  ignominious 
punishment,  that  I  contemplate.  Good  God !  has  this  man  friends  ?  has 
he  a  mother,  a  brother,  sister,  or  wife  ?  Can  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  * 
honour,  delight  in  harrowing  up  every  tender,  every  generous  feeling, 
by  such  brutal  infliction  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  deadly  desire  of  re- 
venge haunts  not  the  poor  victim  of  this  fearful  system  ?  There  are 
men  who,  with  steady,  concentrated,  calculating  vengeance,  would  pur- 
sue the  authors  of  these  atrocities  the  wide  world  over ;  men,  whose 
purposes  no  time  would  alter,  nought  but  death  could  satisfy.  Against 
the  steadfast  wrath  of  such  men  the  world  would  offor  no  asylum ;  man- 
kind in  arms,  and  on  the  watch,  would  be  no  safeguard.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful, under  such  circumstances,  that  men  can  be  found  possessed  of 
blind  fool-hardiness  sufficient  to  inflict  such  punishments  ?  Let  me, 
however,  return  from  this  digression,  and  make  the  case  bear  upon  my 
reasoning.  I  put  Somerville's  case  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Brereton's. 
I  find  the  self-same  offence  visited  in  the  self-same  spirit,  with  signal 
punishment.  Is  it  strange,  that  my  former  conclusion  or  inference 
should  be  strengthened  ?  The  case,  however,  ends  not  here.  The  peo- 
ple at  Clitheroe  are  ridden  down.  Now,  here  are  soldiers  and  officers 
acting  in  the  spirit  opposite  to  that  of  Brereton  and  Somerville.  Are 
they  punished  ?  Is  a  scrutinizing  court-martial  held  over  them  ?  Do 
they  see  the  people  arrayed  as  witnesses,  and  the  Ministers,  the  people's 
friends,  as  counsel  against  them  ?  No,  they  see  none  of  these  things. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  unmolested ;  knowing  that  they  have  the  cor- 
dial approbation  of  Lord  Hill,  whatever  the  Ministers  may  think  of  the 
matter."  Looking  at  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  and  without  reference  to 
one  or  two  of  its  members,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  these  infe- 
rences seem  but  too  correct. 
These^  however,  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which  have  induced 
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our  suspicions,  as  respects  the  future  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers. 
Among  their  other  declarations,  the  one  for  which  they  most  obtained 
the  good  will  of  the  thinking  part  of  their  fellow^ountrymen,  was  that 
in  which  they  stated  that  they  were  hostile  to  all  checks  upon  the  dif. 
fusion  of  knowledge.  They  promised,  solemnly  promised,  (Lord  AU 
thorp  cannot  deny  this^)  to  take  off  all  imposts  which  prevented  in. 
struction.  When  this  solemn  promise  was  made,  the  Ministers  were 
actually  dependent  for  their  very  existence,  as  Ministers,  on  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  ?  Had  they,  then,  been  unsupported  by 
the  popular  voice,  they  would  not  have  remained  an  hour  in  office. 
They  knew  this.  In  order  to  gain  the  alLimportant  support  of  the  peo. 
pie,  they  promised  to  their  leaders  this  great  boon.*  The  news  went 
abroad  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  was  hailed  as  a  sure  sign  of  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Whigs.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  not  mere 
vulgar  politicians ;  claims  of  a  higher  order  were  advanced  on  their 
account,  and  the  world  were  not  unwilling  to  admit  them.  But  what 
has  been  the  result  of  these  great  professions  ?  Absolutely  nothing. 
The  Ministers  have  been  two  years  in  office,  and  those  acts  which 
were  passed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  most  doubtful  and  distressed 
times  of  our  history, — acts  that  disgrace  even  the  statute-book,  viz. 
the  Six  Acts,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  unrepealed.f  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  indignation  of  the  Whigs  on  the  passing  of  them.  De« 
struction  was  foretold  by  every  loud-tongued  orator  of  the  day. 
There  was  much  commonplace  rhetoric  thrown  away  on  what  they 
were  pleased  to  consider  and  call  our  liberties.  Yet,  when  they  have 
power,  the  same  foul  blot  remains.  Under  what  pretence  ?  The  revenue  is 
talked  of;  and  Lord  Althorp  is  ready,  as  usual,  to  say  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  change ;  he  does  not  know  that  evil  might  not 
arise  from  their  repeal.  We  distinctly  say,  this  is  a  subterfuge.  These 
acts  were  imposed  expressly  to  keep  instruction  from  the  people.  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  no  degree  hid  his  purpose.  The  Whigs  of  that  day 
taunted  hira,  abused  him,  raved  about  the  atrocity  of  the  act.  With 
what  conscience  can  they  now  talk  about  them  as  mere  matters  of  reve- 
nue ?  Place  the  question  for  a  moment  on  this  ground,  however.  Are 
the  Ministers  prepared  to  defend  the  taxing  of  knowledge  ?  Are  they 
ready  to  take  their  stand  with  the  herd  of  vulgar  politicians,  and  declare 
that  they  think  an  ignorant  can  ever  be  a  happy  people  ?  As  a  matter 
of  revenue,  do  they  pretend  to  assert  that  instruction  is  not  the  best 
police  officer,  the  best  judge,  and  thus  the  most  efficient  economist  of 
expense  ?  Out  upon  such  sorry  drivelling !  The  Government  exists,  not 
to  maintain  great  offices,  and  to  pay  large  salaries,  and  hear  people  talk 
nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Government  exists  in  order  that 


*  The  radical  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  this  express  promise,  poit- 
poned  the  ag:itation  of  the  question.  At  the  time,  the  postponement  seemed  to  us  un- 
wise; for  then,  as  now,  we  doubted  the  sincerity  of  such  ^spiciou^  promises,  made  for 
the  sake  of  delay.  However,  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Hume  in  support 
of  our  statements,  as  regards  Lord  AIthorp*s  solemn  promise  on  the  occasion ;  and 
we  ask  them,  whether  they  did  not  consent  to  delay,  on  the  faith  of  such  promise  ? 

■f*  It  cannot  be  said  for  Ministers,  that  they  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  for 
abating  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  They  have  more  to  ans^ver  for,  as  to  this  matter, 
than  merely  omitting  to  do  what  they  ought  to  hare  done.  The  Taxes  on  Know, 
ledge  were  foirly  brought  under  consideration,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  H. 
Lytton  Bulwer;  and  his  good  intentions  were  defeated  by  Ministerial  influence,  more 
than  once  plainly  exhibited.  E.  T.  M. 
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tK«  people  may  be  happy ;   and  this  they  cannot  be  tinlese  >they  are 
instructed.    The  first  great  duty  of  a  Government^  one  as  compared  with 
which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance^  is  to  educate  the  people.      One 
of  the  most  efilcient  means  to  this  great  end  is^  to  permit  the  free  cir- 
culation of  cheap  publications.     In  consequence  of  the  immensely  in- 
creased power  of  machinery,  and  the  growing  feeling  existing  among  the 
more  highly  instructed^  that* increased  knowledge  among  the  people  is 
our  surest  means  of  defence  against  despotism,  and  anarehy,  and  popular 
imprudence,  it  would  be  possiUe  to  ^read  over  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  put  into  every  man's  hand,  books  which  would  instruct  every 
class  iuithe  great  duties  of  their  several  stations.    We  might  soon  have 
a  people  who  would  obey  the  law  from  reason  and  love ;  who  would  guard 
against  misfortune  by  steady  prudence ;  who  would  derive  their  pleasure 
from  intellectual  sources,  and  not  the  gratification  of  their  brute  appe- 
tites.  Every  thing  proves  that  this  would  soon  take  place.    The  popular 
mind  is  in  a  ferment  for  instruction.     The  people  actually  pant   for 
knowledge  ;  and  would  hail,  as  their  best  friend,  him  who  would  sedu<« 
lously  convey  it  to  them.    This  time  of  ardent  desire  is  trified  away 
by  a  pence-shilling8-and..pound  calculation,  by  the  Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer ;  a  calculation  as  false  in  its  result,  as  it  is  hypocritical  in  its 
purport.*    Advisedly  do  we  say,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
affair  is  a  subterfuge.    Honest  intentions  in  our  rulers,  and  the  conti- 
.nued  existence  of  these  disgraceful  checks  upon  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, are  utterly  incompatible.     It  is  a  remarkable  circimistance  in  the 
Whig  administration,  that  they  never  show  determination  and  courage 
against  any  body  but  the  people.  If  a  Tory  magistrate  or  officer  misconduct 
himself,  no  punishment  follows.    The  public  are  told  that  conciliation  is 
necessary.    But  let  one  of  the  people  offend  ;  then  there  is  no  impunity 
granted,   and  the   law  must   have  its  course.      The   abominable  laws 
against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  have  on  various  occasions  been  con- 
demned by  the  Ministers ;  nevertheless,  while  allowing  the  laws  to  be 
detestable,  no  sooner  does  a  poor  wretch  break  through  them,  than  he 
is  mercilessly  hunted  into  jail.    Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  selling   cheap  publications  is  three 
hundred.     Mr.  Carpenter's  Political  Letter  was  sternly  suppressed,  and 
he  sent  to  prison.    And  all  these  things  have  been  performed  by  an 
administration  constantly  making  professions  of  their  ardent  desire  to 
educate  the  people. 

Our  arraignment  of  the  Ministers  has  not  yet  ended.  The  list  is  a  long 
one,  and  the  task  of  exhibiting  it  is  a  disagreeable  task ;  yet,  for  their 
sakes  and  our  own,  we  must  unflinchingly  continue. 

The  next  accusation  is  that  of  extravagance.  The  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  mark,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  great  want  of  sym. 
pathy  with  the  people  in  their  moral  well-being ;  this  new  one,  too  plainly 
shows  that  they  care  little  for  their  physical  misery.  But  while  it  thus 
demonstrates  the  absence  of  those  higher  qualities  which  distinguish 


*  If  it  be  requisite  to  obtain  a  revenue  as  large  as  the  present,  still  there  is  no 
justification  for  taxing  knowledge.  Raise  a  revenue  if  you  will :  but  never  tax  in- 
struction. Tax  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  but  that.  The  taxes  on  knowledge  pro- 
dnce  little  more  than  half-a-million.  It  is  quite  possible  to  raise  the  present  revenue 
without  the  assistance  of  this  most  impolitic  impost.  Lord  Althorp  does,  or  ought 
to  know  this ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  aware  that  his  talk  will  be  deemed  a  poor 
subterfuge. 
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enlightened  from  vulgar  politlclant^  it  provee,  with  painful  certalntf, 
that  the  common  sin  of  this  laat  wretched  herd  ii  one  in  which  they 
participate.  A  low  desire  of  money^  a  thoroughly  vulgar  cupidity  i« 
prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  With  them^  moreover,  this 
wretched  vice  is  attended  with  a  disgrace  unknown  to  their  enemies. 
The  Tories  never  yet  have  made  professions  as  to  the  purity  of  their 
motives, — never  have  pretended  that  the  expenses  of  the  Guvenu 
ment  could  be  less  than  at  present.  Thus,  their  craving  cupidity 
was  not  attended  with  low  subterfuge,  and  manifest  breach  of  principle. 
They  boldly  declared  that  such  a  sum  was  needed ;  and  they  took  it. 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  favouritism:  they  paid  their  friends 
highly,  and  unblushingly  avowed  and  defended  the  extravagance.  Not 
so  with  the  Whigs.  They  make  constant  professions  of  a  desire  to 
retrench.  The  moment  they,  in  appearance,  save  a  sixpence,  that  mo- 
ment they  claim,  and  loudly  too,  praise  for  their  economy.  Lord 
Althorp,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  public  servant,  waa 
profuse  in  his  enunciation  of  good  principles.  Nobody  was  to  be  paid 
who  did  not  render  service ;  and  nobody  was  to  be  paid  too  highly  for  such 
service  as  he  might  render*  These  were  cheering  sounds  to  the  starving 
multitudes,  who  believe  that  much  of  their  misery  results  from  over, 
taxation.  But  how  has  this  promise  also  been  kept?  After  the  same 
fashion  with  those  respecting  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Between  6000 
and  7000  men  are  added  to  the  army, — six  thousand  more  than  was 
demanded  by  the  imperious  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  content  with  this 
increased  army,  they  filled  up  the  yeomanry,  which  Lord  Goderich  had 
reduced  to  four  corps ;  then  came  the  estimates  on  a  scale  of  extrava- 
gance equal  to  any  that  the  most  profuse  of  the  extravagant  Tories 
ever  attempted.  Not  satisfied  with  the  breach  of  that  part  of  their  pro- 
mise, which  declared  that'  none  should  be  paid  too  highly,  they  have 
actually  filled  up  every  sinecure  that  has  become  vacant.  We  have 
before  us  a  curious  correspondence,*  lately  published  at  Poole,  connected 


*  The  following^  extrKt  frmn  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  forms  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence referred  to,  is  quoted,  to  show  how  entirely  what  we  have  said  m  to 
Ministerial  eztrarsfsttoe  coincides  with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  that  stanch 
friend  of  good  government. 

'<  Having  supported  Lord  Grey*8  Government  under  the  confident  belief  that  they 
would  put  an  end  to  all  sinecures  and  useless  offices  as  soon  as  po&jible,  and  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  country,  I  made,  under  their 
peculiar  situation,  great  allowance  for  their  continuing  the  large  army  and  naval 
establishments  for  this  year;  and,  in  consideration  of  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
Reform  of  Parliament,  I  did  not  oppose,  as  I  ought,  and  would  othern'iiie  have  done, 
the  enormous  estimates  of  the  year :  but,  after  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  and  re- 
straint no  longer  necessary,  I  did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  charge  Lord  Althorp 
and  the  Ministry  with  a  dereliction  of  principle,  and  a  direct  violation  of  their  pled- 
ges of  economy,  particularly  in  their  filling  up  several  of  the  sinecure  MiliUry  (;over- 
norships  which  had  just  fallen  vacant.  One  of  these  became  vacant  by  the  drath  of 
General  Hart,  Governor  of  Londonderry,  and  I  called  on  Lord  Althorp  publicly  to 
abolish  the  office,  it  being  a  perfect  sinecure.  The  annual  income  is  about  1100/. 
or  1200/.,  and  is  made  up  of  about  400L  paid  from  the  annual  votes  (taxes)  of  the 
country,  200/.  paid  by  the  Irish  Society  in  London,  in  virtue  of  an  old  grant,  and 
there  is  an  estote  of  300  or  400  acres  of  lands,  (crown  land),  which  brings  in  500/. 
a-year,  or  thereabouts.  All  that  amount,  I  contend,  might  be  twvcd,  and  ought  to 
have  been  saved,  if  the  Ministers  had  thought  proper  to  keep  faith  with  the  public; 
but  they,  contrary  to  my  protest,  appointed  Sir  John  Byng  to  Londonderry,  and 
other  officers  to  the  other  sinecure  places,  as  I  contend,  most  improperly,  and  against 
all  principle  of  good  and  economical  government. 
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with  the  filling  up  of  a  military  siiiecure.  General  Hart^  Governor  of 
Londonderry^  died  some  weeks  since^  and  thus  left  vacant  a  sinecure  of 
£1200  per  annum.  The  Ministry  filled  up  the  vacancy  hy  appointing 
Sir  John  Byng.  They  could  not^  in  this  case^  plead  inadvertence :  they 
could  not  say  they  were  taken  hy  surprise.  Lord  Althorp  had  notice^ 
before  the  place  was  given  to  Sir  John  Byng,  that  questions  respect- 
ing the  conduct  that  would  be  pursued  by  Ministers  as  to  this  sinecure^ 
would  be  publicly  put  to  him  in  the  House.  He  begged  for  delay,  and 
said,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  ready  to  give  fldl  the  information 
required.  The  delay  was  granted.  Days  passed  over,  and  no  information 
came.  Remonstrance  followed :  still  no  answer ; — ^when,  at  length,  )tf r. 
Dawson,  a  Tory  opponent  of  the  Ministers,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House,  by  attacking  the  Ministers  for  giving  away  this  sinecure,  and 
thus  falsifying  their  promises.  The  delay  that  Lord  Althorp  demanded, 
served  only  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  give  away  the  place.  They  had 
recourse  to  this  subterfuge  in  order  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect. 
Had  the  thing  been  mentioned  before  the  post  had  been  disposed  of,  they 
could  not  have  avoided  abolishing  it ;  so  they  employed  an  unworthy 
artifice,  to  gain  time.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many ;  and  is 
mentioned,  because,  from  its  attendant  circumstances,  it  is  pregnant 
with  instruction. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  their  general  proceedings,  or 
view  the  particular  cases  by  which  those  proceedings  are  accompa- 
nied, causes  of  suspicion  and  distrust  arise  at  every  step:  not  such 
suspicion  as  would  arise  only  in  the  mind  of  one  prone  to  jealousy,  but 
even  in  the  minds  of  confiding  friends.  The  people  were  confiding 
friends  of  ministry ;  and  not  till  this  hearty  confidence  had  beeti  shaken, 
by  repeated  trials,  did  they  entertain  or  express  any  doubt.  Now  we 
have  had  two  years'  sad  experience.  Every  day  has  brought  something 
deserving  of  reproach ;  and  the  sum  of  their  misdeeds  has,  at  length, 
mounted  so  high,  that  the  people  can  no  longer  be  silent  spectators  of 
these  proceedings.  If  the  Ministers  be  really  of  honest  intentions,  they 
will  t^e  these  remonstrances  in  good  part ;  they  will  rejoice  at  being 
warned  in  time,  and  will  regulate  their  future  conduct  by  what  they 
see  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government,  as  respects  Ireland,  we 
have  spoken  in  a  former  number ;  and,  in  the  present  number,  we  have 
drawn  a  parallel  between  the  persecution  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  in  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
that  we  should  dilate  upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Ministry  towards  Ire- 
land here.  Still,  when  bringing  forward  a  list  of  our  grievances,  this  great 
stain  on  the  present  Administration  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Stanley's 
whole  conduct  is  more  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Turkey  than  of  England; 


^  The  answer  given  to  me  by  Lord  Althorp  was  not,  as  you  suppose,  satisfactory 
to  me ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  unsatisfactory :  and  I  regret  that  my  reply  to 
him  was  nM  reporiedU  I  said,  <  that  if  sinecure  offices  are  not  to  be  abolished,  how 
are  the  expenses  of  the  country,  and  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  country,  to  be  reduced : 
that  at  the  present  time  of  the  session,  and  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Administration,  I  would  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House  against  it;  but  that  I  hoped 
the  Reformed  Parliament  would  abolish  all  these  and  other  sinecure  offices  without 
ceremony.*  I  further  added,  <  that  I  did  not  blame  Sir  John  Byng  for  taking  the 
office,  so  much  as  I  blamed  the  Government  for  giving  it  to  him,  when  there  wat 
actually  a  deficient  revenue  and  excessive  taxation.*  ** 
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and  should  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  same  rash  and  headlong  manner, 
in  which  be  has  hitherto  conducted  himself^  a  war  of  exteimination  must 
follow.  He  is  adding  fuel  to  a  fire  already  too  fierce ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  either  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  march  an  army  into  Ireland,  and 
put  down  rebellion  by  annihilating  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  population, 
or  the  Protestants  now  there  will  be  exterminated.  The  continued  irri- 
tation of  the  Catholics,  as  now  practised ;  the  onjiist  and  preposterous 
attempt  to  prop  up  the  Established  Churdi,  in  spite  of  justice,  in  spite  of 
the  maddened  feelings  of  the  people,  must  make  the  breach  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  people  eternal.  Care,  and  an  honest,  intelligent 
endeavour  to  abolish  the  many  great  abuses  existing  in  that  unhappy 
country,  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have  reconciled  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Irish.  But  we  fear  that  Mr.  Stanley,  neither  by  his  talent, 
nor  by  the  sympathies  of  his  nature,  is  fitted  for  the  arduous  task  of 
legislating  for  a  divided  people.  He  may  be  a  quick  and  fluent  debater ; 
but  here  something  is  wanted  beyond  smart  talking.  Profound  know, 
ledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  faultless  sagacity  in  the  management  of 
the  various  instruments  whidi  constitute  the  means  of  politically  govern. 
Ing,  are  needed  in  a  case  so  desperate  as  that  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley's 
flippant  sarcasm  renders  the  matter  still  more  hopeless.  He  evidently 
prides  himself  on  his  talk.  He  is  ever  ready  to  put  down  opposition, 
and  brow.beat  those  who  question  his  proceedings.  He  is  great  in  his 
own  conceit,  and  in  the  opinion  of  an  ignorant  House  of  Commons.  But 
his  presumption  is  doomed  to  signal  discomfit.  While  he  is  arrogantly 
proving  that  his  patient  must  soon  be  in  high  health,  the  patient  will  expire. 
Ireland,  according  to  his  shallow  reasoning,  must  soon  be  brought  to  a  sound 
condition :  he  will  quickly  have  no  Ireland  to  experiment  on.  Of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  conduct,  as  separated  from  that  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  we  shall  at  this  time  say  nothing.  Further  expe- 
rience may,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be  required  before  a  decided  opinion 
can  properly  be  formed  respecting  it.  We,  therefore,  wait  that  expe- 
rience. In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  here  avoid  remarking  on  the  new 
doctrine  his  Lordship  has  thought  fit  to  promulgate,  respecting  the  law 
of  treason,  and  popular  resistance.  The  Catholic  Irish  people  deent 
tithes  paid  to  a  Protestant  priest  so  signally  unjust  and  oppressive  that 
they  refuse,  in  a  body,  to  pay  them ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  distraint 
for  them  of  no  avail,  they  have  determined  not  to  bid  for  property  when 
exposed  to  sale  on  a  levy  for  tithes.  This  determination  Lord  Brougham 
calls  treason.  When,  in  order  to  pass  the  reform  bill,  to  frighten  the 
House  of  Lords  into  compliance,  his  Lordship  presented  the  famous  Bir- 
mingham petition,  had  he  the  same  opinion  respecting  quiet,  peaceful 
opposition  to  bad  laws  ?  He  had  not.  Let  him  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictions. We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  ^eak  at  more  length  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct ;  and  therefore  abstain  from  further  comment. 

Our  task  becomes  tiresome.  Were  the  enumeration  of  evils  continued, 
till  the  whole  list  were  exhausted,  the  present  number  would  be  occu- 
pied solely  by  the  Ministers  and  their  follies.  Here,  then,  the  specific 
instances  shall  cease.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  in  order  that  some 
general  and  distinct  conception  of  the  Ministerial  merits  may  be  attained, 
that  they  found  this  country  irritated  by  a  Government  which  manifested 
no  real  sympathy  in  the  welfare  or  misery  of  the  people ;  and  that  they 
have  done  little  beyond  sometimes  giving  expression  to  liberal  doctrines, 
to  show  that  they,  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  degree,  are  not  hos- 
tile to  popular  interests ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  done  much 
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to  continue  suspicion!  and  heighten  the  irritation  already  entertained. 
Let  it  also  be  recollected^  that  they  found  the  nation  overwhelmed  by 
an  enormous  expenditure^  and^  that  after  two  years  experience^  they 
rather  have  increased  than  diminished  our  burthens :  that  after  repeated 
promises  of  aid^  they  have  done  nothing  to  enable  the  people  to  obtain 
instruction ;  and  that  now  they  boldly  declare  that  they  mean  to  continue 
the  odious  taxes  on  knowledge :  that  hitherto,  with  only  one  exception^* 
they  have  made  no  attempts  to-  improve  the  administration  of  justice ; 
but  have,  on  the  contrary^  increased  the  already  overgrown  salaries  of 
certain  judges^  and  thus  rendered  the  evil  still  greater  than  before  :  that 
having  come  to  office  when  the  commerce  of  the  country  laboured  under 
unnecessary  and'  mischievous  checks^  they  have  permitted  affairs  to 
remain  almost  precisely  as  they  found  them :  in  shorty  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Representation  of  the  country^  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ not  one  of  all  the  great  and  numerous  abuses  existing  in  the 
gooernment  of  the  country,  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  reformed  :  that 
in  fact  we  are  as  badly  governed  now  as  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tory  party. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last.  A  reformed  Parliament  will  miser- 
ably disappoint  popular  expectation,  if,  under  its  superintendence,  any 
such  doubtful  course  is  permitted  to  be  pursued  by^he  Ministers  of  the 
crown.  The  present  Ministers,  if  they  act  fairly  in  the  character  of  the 
people's  friends,  may  obtain  so  powerful  a  support  in  the  coming  House 
of  Coomaons,  as  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  opposition  of  their  old 
opponents.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  this  support,  they  must  at  once 
thoroughly  change  their  whole  course  of  proceeding.  They  must  begin, 
first,  by  unsparingly  dismissing  every  Tory  functionary ;  roust  also,  on 
all  occasions^  punish,  with  inflexible  severity,  every  undue  exercise  of 
power ;  and  honestly  aid  in  obtaining  the  great  object  of  the  people's 
desires,  viz.  a  good  government.  The  people  will  cheerfuUy  take  them 
for  leaders,  if  they  will  heartily  support  the  character.  Nothing  was 
eveir  more  false  than  the  assertion,  that  the  people  desire  vulgar  dema- 
gogues as  their  champions.  Everywhere  a  contrary  spirit  has  been  shown. 
The  office  of  a  representative,  for  example,  is,  by  all  the  various  bodies 
of  electors,  conferred  on  gentlemen.  A  man  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  or  the  burgeoisie,  stands  no  chance  of  success,  when  opposed  to 
a  person,  siy>posed,  by  his  station,  to  have  received  a  finished  education ; 
who  is,  in  fact,  of  what  is  termed  the  upper  classes.  The  heroes  of 
parish  vestries  are  nowhere  deemed  equal  to  the  task  of  legislation ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  brawling  of  this  gentry  for  universal  suffrage  and 
vote  by  ballot,  certain  we  are,  that  these  would  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  favour  their  return.  The  people  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  see  men  of  high  rank  and  station  acting  as  rulers  of  the  nation,  that 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  see  any  other  in  that  character.  We 
speak  thus,  in  order  that  the  Ministers  and  their  party  may  not  mistake 
our  present  warning  for  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the 
people  do  not  find  in  them  faithful  stewards,  and  leaders  in  this  their 
great  struggle  against  the  friends  of  bad  government,  they  will  seek  for 
others  in  their  own  ranks ;  but  this  search  will  not  be  made,  if  the  Whiga 
are  true  to  the  popular  side. 


•  Of  the  Bankruptcy  act,  wc  now  say  nothing,  because  Lord  Brougham's  conduct 
has  been  reserved  for  consideration  at  another  period,  if  found  necesMiry. 
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ELEGY  FOR  THE  KING  OF  THE  GIPSIES,  CHARLES  LEE, 

Who  died  in  a  teni  near  Lewes,  Auguei  16,  1832,  aged  74.     He  wa$  htried  in 
Si,  Ann^t  Chureh^ardy  in  presence  i^fa  thousand  speetaiors. 

Humh  I— hurrah  !— 4>ile  up  the  mould  : 

The  Sun  will  fild  it!  tod  »_ 
The  SoDy— Jbr  thneeeon  yean  and  tan 

The  GipeT'a  idol  God !_ 
0*er  field  and  fen, — hy  waste  and  wild. 

He  watch  *d  its  glories  rise, 
To  worship  at  that  gorgeous  shrine 

The  spirit  of  the  skies. 

No  hrick-huilt  dwelling  caged  him  in ; 

No  lordly  roof  of  stone  ;-• 
High  o*er  his  oouch  the  Tault  of  HeaTen 

In  star-hright  splendour  slume  ! 
The  rustling  leares  still  munnur*d  there ; 

The  ramliling  woodhine  flower 
Its  twilight  hreath,  exhal'd  to  cheer 

The  outcasts  desert  bower  t 

To  him  the  forest's  pathless  depths 

Their  mossiest  caTcs  reTeal*d ; 
To  him,  &ir  Nature's  hand  beqnaath'd 

Her  fruiu  of  flood  and  field  ;-^ 
The  flower, — the  root,>-the  beast,—the  bird,— 

All  liTing  things,  designM 
To  feed  the  craring,  or  delight 

The  gaie  of  human  kind  I 

The  pencill'd  wood^flower,  fisir  and  firail,— 

The  squirrel's  cunning  nest,— 
The  granita  throne^  with  lichens  wild. 

In  broidered  vesture  drest;— 
Sweet  Tiolets  bedded  in  their  leavesy 

The  first  soft  pledge  of  Spring ; — 
Such  were  the  gUts  by  Heayen's  own  hand 

SboA  on  the  Gipsy  KingU- 

The  snow-drop  glistening  in  the  wood, 

The  crowsfoot  on  the  le% 
Their  gold  and  silrer  coin  poured  forth 

To  store  his  treasury; 
The  springy  moss,  by  fairies  spread,] 

His  yeWet  footcloth  made ; 
His  canopy  shot  up  amid 

The  lime»tree's  emerald  shade. 

Buck,— pheasant,— hare, — some  lordly  park 

Still  yielded  to  his  feast; 
And  firing  for  his  winter  warmth. 

And  forage  for  his  beast 
Happier  than  herald-blazon'd  Kings, 

The  monarch  of  the  moor  ;— 
He  levied  taxes  fh>m  the  rich,^ 

Thep  wring  them  from  the  poor  I 

With  glow«woim  lamp,  and  incense  cull'd 

Fresh  from  the  baanfield's  brsath ; 
And  matin  lark, — and  vesper  tbnish, 

And  honey-hoarded  heath ; — 
A  throne  beneath  the  forest-boughs^ 

Fann'd  by  the  wUd  biid's  wing; 
Of  all  the  potentates  on  earth, 

Hail  to  the  Gipst  Kimo  ! 
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BLANCHE  ROSE. 

The  bells  of  Toulouse  were  chiming  for  primes.*  The  spires^  stee* 
ples^  and  turrets  fluttered  with  pennons  and  banners^  and  clustered  with 
caps  and  bonnets  like  swarming  bees.  The  main  street  was  lined  by  the 
burgher  guards  and  crowded  with  citizens^  strangers^  troubadours^  and 
minstrels^  above  whose  motley  shew  the  windows  and  galleries  were 
hung  with  cindon  t  and  arras^  and  filled  with  scarlet  gowns^  furred  ta« 
bards^  and  all  the  riches^  splendour^  and  beauty  of  "  Bel  Languedoc," 
A  deep  stillness  reigned  in  the  crowds  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  east  gate,  where  a  triumphal  arch  crowned  with  laurel,  palm,  and 
the  white  cross  of  Toulouse  stood  as  high  as  the  bartizan  of  the  city 
port. 

"  Santa  Madre !  what  jour  de  fete  is  this  }"  said  an  old  pilgrim,  as  he 
pushed  through  the  men  at  arms  at  the  barrier. 

'*  In  the  name  of  St.  Jacques  de  Toulouse  where  did  you  come  from  ?*' 
replied  one  of  the  sergeants,  j;  glancing  at  his  cockle-shell. 

^'  That  is  no  point  of  your  charge,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  I 
would  know  what  saint  you  are  going  to  celebrate." 

"  Truly  we  call  him  not  saint  as  yet,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  ''  though 
I  doubt  not  he  is  as  good  as  St.  Dennis,  or  St.  George,  or  any  other  St. 
Chevalier  in  the  calendar ;  but  in  respect  of  the  canonization,  he  is  yet 
only  Raymond  de  Toulouse — '  La  Fleur  de  Chevalerie' — '  la  lame  de 
France,'  our  young  prince  that  shall  return  to-day,  with  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  earth,  from  the  holy  croisade." 

The  pilgrim  crossed  himself,  and  while  he  was  yet  speaking  with  the 
gfuard,  the  sound  of  cymbals,  kettle-drums,  and  a  "  corps  d'harmonie" 
came  faintly  through  the  still  sunshine. 

"  On  viens!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant ;  and  the  billmen,  eagerly  clearing 
the  passage,  closed  up  their  array,  and  stood  silent  under  their  arms. 

The  music  advanced  slowly,  till  the  deep  knell  of  an  eastern  march 
could  be  distinguished,  and  the  thick  heavy  trample  of  horses  upon  the 
road ;  every  eye  fixed  upon  the  gate,  as  the  music  approached,  till  sud- 
denly the  clattering  hoofs  and  rolling  drums  echoed  in  the  deep  arch, 
and  the  dark  mailed  horsemen  and  forest  of  lances  came  through  into 
the  sunshine.  The  long  black  line  of  men-at-arms  poured  slowly  down 
the  street,  till  the  bright  tabards  of  the  heralds  appeared  at  the  gate, 
followed  by  the  great  banner  of  Toulouse,  and  all  the  peers  and  pala- 
dins of  the  array. 

In  the  midst  of  his  knights,  mounted  upon  a  blanche  Arab,  and  glis- 
tening in  the  white  battle-habit  of  the  cross,  the  Earl  rode  before  his 
banner,  surrounded  by  his  oflicers,  and  followed  by  all  the  chivalry  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence.  His  pale  noble  countenance  was  clear  and 
serene  as  the  sun  that  shone  upon  him,  and  his  long  black  hair  fell  like 
waves  of  raven  silk  from  the  jewelled  helmet  and  glittering  lambroquin, 
which   shook  like   a  glory  about  his   armed  head.    A  rending  shout. 

Five!  Vive!  vive  le  Paladin  del  eroiw!**  §  went  up  like  thunder  from 


€€ 


*  Noon  mass.     •)-  Fine  white  linen. 

X  A  soldier  between  the  rank  of  an  esquire  and  man-at-arms,  who  generally  work, 
ed  the  engines. 

§  Till  the  fonrteenth  century,  the  French  language,  particularly  in  the  south,  had 
great  remains  of  the  old  Provencal  and  Romanish,  once  common  to  all  the  south  of 
VOL.  II.  B 
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the  crowd ;  aod  the  waving  of  honnets^  Bcarfs,  and  glaives,  fluttered  and 
Itmhed,  and  glistened  down  the  street  before  the  banner,  like  the  tossing 
and  glimmering  of  flowers  before  the  breeze. 

By  the  side  of  the  Earl,  rode  his  sworn  brother  in  arms-— the  beaatl* 
ful  and  gallant  Auguste  de  Valence^  son  to  King  Remi  of  Provence—^ 
called  "  La  Fleur  de  France,"  "  Le  Bel  du  Monde" •  and  the  second 
knight  of  all  the  Christian  chivalry ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  past  over 
him. as  he  rode  beside  the  young  prince,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trou. 
badours,  came  nearer  the  beau-ideal  of  chivalry,—''  Sir  Oalahad  du  Safu 
graal,"  than  any  other  knight  who  had  ever  lived.  All  the  way  as  he 
came,  garlands,  and  crowns,  and  showering  flowers  runed  upon  his  helmet 
and  housings ;  and  the  people  wept,  and  knelt  and  blessed  him,  and  held 
up  their  children  to  see  his  face,  and  cry  "  Five  la  GMre  de  France  I" 
The  young  prince  came  white  as  his  surcoat,  and  bowed  his  glorious 
head  to  the  pall  on  his  horse's  mane.  ''  Soli  Dbo  gloria!"  said  he,  **  Soli 
Dio  Gloria!  et  non  Nobis  Domiki  !" 

It  was  long  before  the  court  passed  down  the  crowded  street,  but  at 
length  the  Earl  entered  the  Grande  Place,  and  as  he  passed  under  a 
large  house  near  the  cro:38,  looked  suddenly  up  to  the  galleries.  That 
house  alone  in  the  square  was  silent  and  deserted,  the  silk  curtains  were 
drawn  close  in  the  windows,  and  the  heavy  gaUeries  empty  and  desolate. 
The  prince  turned  suddenly  and  spoke  to  the  grand  almoner,  and  the 
colour  came  into  the  face  of  the  old  man,  but  what  he  answered  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  crowd. 

In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  long  glittering  lambroquins  and  tall  lances  poured  through  into  the 
court  till  the  gate  closed^  and  the  black  column  of  men  at  arms  filed  past 
towards  the  castle.  But  the  crowd  still  remained  before  the  palace,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  sumptuous  cavalcade  of  the  city  procession  came 
through  to  the  gate,  and  the  stately  companies  of  peers,  knights,  and 
ladies,  began  to  arrive  for  the  banquet  prepared  to  give  welcome  to  their 
prince. 

All  the  noon  and  till  the  sun  grew  low,  the  clangour  of  the  wild 
eastern  music  came  from  the  portals,  and  the  gates,  stairs,  and  galleries 
were  crowded  with  valets,  pages,  pursuivants,  and  men-at-arms ;  but  aa 
the  evening  came  and  the  twilight  began  to  fall,  the  quiet  of  closing  day 
succeeded  to  the  hurry  of  the  noon,  and  only  a  bright  page,  or  an  over- 
wassailled  trooper  was  seen  here  and  there  flitting  through  the  dim  courts, 
or  elbowing  the  narrow  street,  as  if  it  was  too  narrow  for  a  victorious 
crusader,  who  had  ridden  upon  the  plains  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali. 

It  was  near  dark ;  the  Chateau  was  dim  and  stiU,  and  the  quiet  of 
feudal  solitude  had  succeeded  to  the  hurry  and  glitter  of  the  baronial 
pageant  and  military  parade.  At  times  a  sudden  roar  of  songs  and  voices 
came  from  the  ward  rooms,  but  only  one  still  watch  .light  shone  upon  the 
moat,  and  already  the  pages  were  taking  their  respective  turnpikes,  t 


Europe ;  hence,  even  in  writinf ,  it  retained  many  oonstniGtioDa  rince  localised  to 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  thus,  for  <<de  la**  «  A  la,'*  &c.  was  used  «'  del*'  <<  al  ;**  ''  Rey*' 
for  «  Roi,**  «  E«p«e*»  for  «  EpAs,**  «  del  Rey  and  al  Rey**  for  «  du  Roy  and  an 
Roi,**  &c.  hence  the  surname  which  yet  remains  in  France,  ^  Delcroig.** 

•  Du  monde  was  a  superlative  epithet  ft^aently  bestowed  upon  the  eztrsoidinary 
degree  of  any  quality,  good  or  bad.     Thus,  there  was  «  The  perihut  KnMt  of  the 
Werld,*'  '<  ThebeauHful  Ladye  of  the  World;*  fcc.  Ice.  te. 
-    "f-  Old  name  for  a  winding  stair. 
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and  the  seneschal  was  putting  off  his  furred  gown  within  his  closet ;  for 
as  yet  the  great  had  not  fallen  into  those  extravagant  late  hours  which 
made  them  invisible  to  their  poor  suitors  at  eight  o'clock  before  noon,* 

In  the  midst  of  this  quiet,  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle  camj» 
out  from  the  west  postern,  and  turned  hastily  towards  the  Grande  Place. 
The  full  moon  was  rising  over  the  dim  houses  as  he  entered  the  square  ; 
and  as  he  looked  up  to  her  bright  face,  it  discovered  the  pale  noble 
countenance  of  Raymond  de  Toulpuse.  He  passed  hastily  to  the  house, 
which  he  had  noticed  at  his  entry,  and  stopping  at  a  small  port  under 
the  garden  turret,  unclosed  the  door  and  passed  into  a  little  wilderness 
of  cypresses  and  olives.  He  walked  forward  through  the  dim  alleys,  like 
one  well  acquainted  with  their  windings,  till  he  came  to  a  vast  plane 
tree,  which  overshadowed  a  little  green  seat  beside  the  Garonne. 

A  white  female  figure  sat  .upon  the  turf,  her  long  black  hair  loose 
upon  her  neck,  and  her  silk  gown  glistening  on  the  grass  like  a  eon. 
tinuation  of  the  ii^oonlight  which  glimmered  on  the  water,  and  to  which 
she  gased  with  such  fixedness  that  the  knight  was  at  her  side  before  she 
heard  his  step. 

'^  Blanohb  Rosb  !"  said  he,  in  a  still  gentle  voice ;  she  started  and 
drew  a  long  quivering  breath,  but  as  she  looked  in  his  face,  she  sprung 
from  the  ground,*— '^  My  own  very  dear  prince  and  brother  I"  she  BXm 
claimed,  and  fell  upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  without  a  word. 

The  prince  held  her  in  his  arms  and  bent  over  her  till  her  emotion 
subsided  into  the  low  tremulous  sobs  of  an  infant's  tears.  Several  times 
the  Earl  strove  to  speak ;  but  his  voice  failed  at  that  sad  trembling 
breath  that  fluttered  upon  his  bosom. 

^'  Dear  Blanche,"  said  he  at  last,  "  what  is  this  ?•— they  would  not  tell 
me-— but  you  will  tell  me." 

The  lady  started  and  shuddered,  and  her  face  sunk  closer  on  his  mantle. 

The  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  knight — ''  My  own  dear 
Orpheline  Ladye— the  child  of  my  foster-mother — you  do  not  fear  to 
^eak  to  f»e/— to  your  brother?  look  up  on  the  face  that  used  to 
rest  on  the  same  bosomr— eleep  in  the  same  cradle— and  this  the  hand^- 
that  was  once  the  little  helpless  hand  that  clung  to  the  same  breast  with 
yours-— Now  to  Huf  be  the  glory !  The  battle  arm  that  holds  the  thun- 
der and  the  lightning  against  all  that  should  do  ill  to  my  dear  sister/' 

Blanche  burst  afresh  into  sobs,  and  would  have  sunk  out  of  his  anna 
but  for  his  strong  hand ;  but  he  supported  her  in  silence,  till  at  last  her 
tears  ceased,  and  she  leaned  still  and  breathless,  and  deathly  heavy  on 
his  arm.  Raymond  looked  upon  her  bright  lovely  head  that  lay  motion. 
less  upon  his  <doak,  and  smoothed  tiie  raven  locks  from  her  pale  bibw. 
''  Alas !"  said  he  gently,  "  where  is  your  own  white  Jtoteer  that  used  ta 
be  so  bright  In  these  daik  waves?" 

''  La-Blanche-Rose"  trembled  like  the  leaves  that  quivered  in  th# 
moonlight*^''  Fallen — ifone^^vnthered  in  the  duet  V*  she  murmured 
faintly. 

The  Earl's  hand  shook,  but  he  did  not  speak,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
stood  without  a  word. 

Blanche  rose  up  from  his  arm,  and  swept  back  the  hair  from  her  pale 


*  Latimer,  in  one  of  hit  senDoni,  complains  tbat  tbf  diflfipation  and  late  bonaa  of 
the  coartien,  had  advanced  to  roch  an  ezcesa^  tbat  tbey  were  unable  to  give  audience 
perba^  before  elfht  o*c1ock  in  the  morning. 
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death-f»ee.  "  Raymond  !"  said  she,  '*  I  will  speak  to  you  as  a  knight  • 
daughter  should  speak  to  a  knight's  son. — I  was — your  very  dear  true 
sister.  /  am"-— her  voice  choked  and  struggled—''  no  more  your  sister- 
no  more  my  father's  daughter — a  poor — lost — fallen  maiden !  I  was  the 
la^t  of  his  race  that  was  the  father  of  kings.  I  shall  be  the  first — ^the 
mother  of  one — who  will  never  have  a  father!"  She  sunk  down  upon 
the  seat  and  buried  her  face  on  the  grass. 

Raymond  stood  silent  and  fixed,  and  held  her  hand— but  it  did  not 
move  again,  and  lay  cold  and  still,  and  heavy  as  the  dead  clay.  *'  My 
dear  sister !"  said  he  at  last,  '*  what,  who  has  done  you  wrong  ?" 

Blanche  did  not  speak  nor  lift  her  face,  but  drew  away  her  hand,  and 
immediately  it  returned  with  something  bright  to  the  moonshine ;  as  Ray. 
mond  stooped  it  flew  open,  and  he  saw  the  glorious  beautiful  features  of 
Auguste  de  Valence. 

"  Le  Bel  du  Monde  !*'  he  exclaimed. 

Blanche  did  not  move  nor  answer,  and  his  eyes  rested  fixed  upon  the 
miniature,  as  it  lay  open  in  her  passive  hand. 

''  What  has  he  done !"  said  the  Earl,  in  the  deep  calm  terrible  voice 
with  which  he  used  to  speak  in  battle. 

Her  voice  spoke  faintly  from  the  ground ;  ''  He  has  shed  the  rose  from 
my  brow  that  shall  never  bloom  again !" 

Raymond  fell  on  the  ground,  his  long  hair  spread  in  the  dust,  and  his 
bright  noble  terrible  battle^ront  bowed  like  a  child.  The  white  fingers 
of  the  maiden  closed  convulsively  upon  the  gold,  and  the  bright  robe 
trembled  on  her  slender  form,  like  the  lights  upon  the  stream. 

Raymond  rose  up ;  his  lips  were  white  as  death,  but  his  eyes  calm  and 
steady ;  and  he  stooped  and  took  her  passive  hand  and  kissed  her  cold 
lips.  ''  Ladye !  my  very  dear  love  and  sister !"  said  he,  "  it  is  gone ! 
it  is  passed  away ! — ^to.morrow  your  white  flower  shall  bloom  on.  your 
brow,  clear  and  stainless  as  ever  it  shone  in  the  6un  !" 

Blanche  started  and  glanced  wildly  up ;  but  the  sudden  light  of  her  eyes 
fell,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her  face,  "  He  is  married  to  another  !" 
said  she. 

Raymond  grasped  her  hands.  '*  Look  up  !"  said  he ;  "  look  on  the 
fair  moon ;  she  is  rising  as  you  and  I  have  seen  her  rise  when  we  were 
happy,  careless  infants  on  this  bank.  When  she  rises  again,  you  shall 
look  upon  her,  dear,  and  bright,  and  spotless  as  her  face  that  smiles 
upon  you  !" 

Blanche  looked  long,  and  fixed,  and  calm  upon  him,  and  dropped  her 
eyes,  and  shook  her  head.  "  The  grave-^the  fire  that  washes  out  all 
spot — the  mercy  of  God  shall  take  away  my  stain,  but  never  man  on 
.earth  !" 

The  £arl  turned  away  and  held  her  hand,  and  the  tears  run  down  his 
.face,  At  last  he  loosed  his  surcoat,  and  undid  the  white  cross  from  his 
neck.  "  I  took  it  at  the  holy  shrine,"  said  he,  "  at  His  foot  where  all 
sins  shall  be  forgiven ;  it  has  brought  me  through  battle,  and  tempest, 
and  the  black  death,* —  by  His  might  it  shall  bring  you  through  peril 
worse  than  death.  Take  it ;  pray  for  me ;  and  when  we  meet  again  you 
shall  be  the  bright,  beautiful,  glorious  lady  of  the  world  that  ever  you 
were  in  life .'" 


•  The  Plag^ue  in  general,  in  particular  a  dreadful  pestilence  which  detolstsd  the 
north  of  £aro*>e  in  the  1 3th  century. 
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He  tied  the  cord  on  her  neck^  and  laid  the  pearl  in  her  hand^  and  long^ 
spoke  and  strove  to  console  her,  hut  she  could  not  be  comforted^  and 
sat  still  and  silent  upon  the  grass ;  her  hands  dropped  in  the  cold  dew, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  blank  and  dim  upon  the  moonlight  that  floated  in  the 
water. 

Raymond  stood  and  gazed  upon  her  till  his  face  grew  white  as  hers ; 
but  suddenly  the  light  came  to  his  eyes,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
of  his  sword — "  By  His  might  and  His  hope,  /  hold  the  spell  of  your 

fate !"  said  he ;  "  to-morrow  it  shall  be  broken  !" 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  grey  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  forest  of  Maris,  and  the  dim  cold 
light  began  to  glisten  upon  the  pale  flowers  and  the  dewy  leaves  of  the 
wood,  sorrel  and  colt's-foot  which  clustered  about  the  feet  of  the  old 
oaks.  No  sound  came  through  the  still  thickets  but  the  chime  from  the 
distant  convent,  and  the  light  trip  of  the  buck  pricking  among  the  leaves ; 
even  at  that  quiet  hour  he  started  at  the  mass-bell,  suddenly  stopped 
his  cropping*  lips  from  the  grass,  and  bent  his  ear,  and  held  up  his  nose 
in  the  wind ;  but  he  returned  to  his  browsing,  and  wavered  through  the 
wood,  till  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  small  deep  glade ;  he  stopped  sud. 
denly,  and  pricked  his  ear,  and  glanced  his  bright  eye  into  the  hollow, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  and  felt  the  wind,  but  in  the  next  his  white 
single  went  over  the  long  fern  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  he  vanished  into 
the  deep  thicket.  For  an  instant  his  short  bound  came  from  the  moss, 
but  nothing  stirred  nor  appeared  where  he  had  looked,  and  the  light 
began  to  brighten  and  the  birds  to  sing,  but  all  was  still  and  solitary. 

The  red  rose  of  the  morning  began  to  appear  through  the  trees,  and 
the  white  mist  went  slowly  up  from  the  glade,  and  under  an  oak  leaned 
a  tall  dark  man,  his  arms  folded,  his  back  to  the  tree,  and  his  brown 
cap  and  deep  mantle,  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  knotted  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  of  the  old  trunks  that  stood  about  him. 

As  he  leaned  and  gazed  upon  the  path,  a  quick  step  rustled  on  the . 
leaves,  and  suddenly  the  light  noble  figure  of  Auguste  de  Valence  came 
out  upon  the  glade.    For  a  moment  he  stopped  and  glanced  round.    The 
man  rose  from  the  tree,  and  dropped  his  cloak,  and  came  to  the  green—* 
Raymond  de  Toulouse, 

Auguste  cast  his  mantle,  and  put  off  his  glove,  and  they  drew  their 
swords  and  confronted  each  other  without  a  word.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  upon  their  guard,  point  to  point,  eye  to  eye,  foot  to  foot,  and 
neither  gave  hit  nor  foin ;  but  in  the  next  Auguste  made  a  feint  ancl 
plunge  that  might  have  foiled  the  best  hand  in  France,  but  the  blade 
glanced  like  a  reed  from  the  sword  of  Raymond,  and  for  several  moments 
the  glade  echoed  to  the  quick  clash  and  the  heavy  fearful  trample  of  the 
mortal  assault.  But  it  might  have  seemed  only  a  skilful  ''  passage  of 
arms,"  neither  being  able  to  foil  the  hand  of  his  opponent,  till  Auguste 
made  the  foin  that  he  was  never  known  to  fail,  and  the  sword  went 
through  the  kirtle  of  his  antagonist,  close  beneath  his  arm.  The  point 
glittered  at  his  back,  and  the  blood  gushed  down  his  g^-een  hose,  but  he 
did  not  fall  nor  stagger,  nor  drop  his  hand,  and  they  closed,  and  clashed, 
and  showered  blows,  till  the  blood  run  from  every  limb,  and  breathless 
and  exhausted  they  dropped  their  points,  and  stood  apart  to  breathe. 
For  an  instant  they  wiped  their  brows  and  drew  their  breath,  and  undid 
their  kirtles  to  the  wind ;  and  Auguste  -sat  down  upon  a  mole-hill,  and 
the  Earl  leaned  to  a  tree,  and  each  glanced  at  times  to  the  other,  till 
suddenly  they  started  to  the  green,   and  renewed  the  battle  with  the 
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same  mortal  determination.  The  ntn  waa  riaing  aa  tliejr  atnick  tke  fint 
atrokea;  and  whether  it  ahone  in  the  eyea  of  Augoate,  or  that  the  Earl 
had  the  better,  he  made  a  audden  feint,  and  in  the  next  moment  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  waa  against  the  breast  of  hia  antagonist,  and  the  blade 
»  red  half  ell  beyond  hia  back. 

De  Valence  sprung  like  a  stricken  hart,  and  feU  upon  the  turf  with, 
out  a  word ;  the  bkwd  guahed  out  from  hit  mouth  and  breaat,  and  in  a 
moment  his  eyes  began  to  change,  and  his  lips  became  blue  and  cold. 
Raymond  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  by  his  side,  and  claqied  hia 
hand,  and  raised  his  head,  and  atrove  to  standi  the  blood,  and  gased 
wildly  upon  his  closing  eyea— ^^^  God  give  merey  and  grace !"  he  cried, 
"'  that  /  should  do  this  1'^ 

Augusta  opened  his  eyes  and  grasped  hia  hand—"  True  and  noUa 
friend,"  said  he,  "  you  were  ever  kind  and  faithlul  to  me  in  our  Uvea, 
and  this  that  you  have  now  done  is  the  best  and  truest  deed  of  alL*-*I 
thank  God — I  bleas  you— ^ray  for  ma— forgive  me  but  O  «Ae  never 
can  !"■        and  he  turned  hia  face  to  the  earth. 

The  Earl's  tears  dropped  fast  upon  his  cold  brow,  and  he  held  hia 
hand  without  speaking,  aa  hia  breath  came  in  short  painful  aoba,  and 
the  cold  deatludew  rose  upon  his  forehead ;  he  gave  a  audden  shiver, 
and  his  hand  caught  upon  the  hand  of  his  Mend—''  Say  a  prayer,**  said 
he ;  ''  bid  God  sain ;  uid  let  her  pray  for  me  when  I  am  gone  T* 

Raymond  cast  up  a  sudden  look—''  Holy  sidnts  1  and  no  priest  !— 
none  to  say  him  shrift  1" 

The  dying  knight  presaed  hia  hand—"  Hold  up  your  cross,"  said  he, 
"  and  let  me  look  upon  it  till  I  paaa  away.  If  I  had  but  a  cup  of  water  !** 

Raymond  glanced  eagerly  round  the  glade ;  a  little  blue  streamlet  fell 
through  the  grass  upon  a  hollow  of  the  mossy  rock,  and  hastening  to 
the  spot,  he  filled  his  bonnet  at  the  well,  and  hurried  back  to  the  dying 
man.  The  eyes  of  Auguste  had  closed,  but  when  the  water  came  to  hia 
Bps  he  opened  them  and  looked  up ;  a  faint  light  came  to  hia  cheek  ; 
and  he  raised  himself  on  the  arm  of  hia  once  brother. 

^'  I  will  confess  my  shrift  to  yeu,  my  true  brother,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  shall  teU  the  priest,  and  pray  for  me,  and  there  will  be  mercy." 

The  Earl  bathed  his  face,  and  held  him  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  the 
cross  before  him ;  and  the  knight  clasped  hia  djring  hands  on  his,  and 
confessed  to  him,  aa  if  he  had  been  a  monk  in  holy  quire.  His  strength 
ebbed  away  with  his  last  words,  and  he  sunk  heavy  and  breathless  upon 
the  breast  of  Raymond.  The  knight  dipped  his  hand  in  the  water,  and 
signed  his  brow,  and  put  the  cross  in  his  cold  fingers—"  God  be  mercU 
ful  to  you  and  forgive  you,"  said  he,  "  and  speak  to  you  that  word  that 
I  dare  not  speak,  and  tiiat  none  is  here  to  apeak  in  his  name  I" 

The  hand  of  the  dying  knight  closed  upon  the  rood ;  his  eyes  fell,  and 
Dne  sharp  shiver,  and  he  stretdied  out,  cold  and  still,  and  gone  for  ever. 

The  Earl  gazed  on  his  void  face,  and  held  his  hand  till  it  grew  stiff 
und  cold,  and  the  eyes  slowly  unclosed  and  fixed  in  the  death-glare. 
Raymond  shuddered,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
turf,  and  the  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  spread  his  mantle  over  him,  and 
knelt,  and  wept,  and  prayed  beside  Lim.  At  Lust  he  rose,  and  dried  his 
sword  on  his  sleeve,  and  put  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  set  his  horn  to 
iiis  lips,  and  blew  th€  mart*    In  a  few  moments  a  little  page  came 


•  The  (Uath^iuote,  or  the  blatt  that  was  blown  at  the  death  of  a  itag. 
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Ughtlj  through  the  trees  with  his  white  Arab ;  and,  as  he  led  up  the 
horse^  looked  upon  the  cloak,  and  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"  Sit  beside  him,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  watch  that  no  beast  nor  bird 
come  to  do  him  wrong ;  and  I  will  ride  to  the  town,  and  he  shall  be  bu. 
ried  as  men  should  bury  a  king's  son." 

«  *  .        «  »  <     * 

The  sun  was  set,  and  the  twilight  was  almost  gone ;  all  Toulouse  was 
in  motion ;  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled  its  heavy  knell  over  the 
town  ;  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  a  tide  of  people  hurrying  to- 
wards the  main  rue.  All  the  way  from  the  Chateau  to  the  great  church 
was  kept  by  men-at-arms,  and  a  constant  wavering  stir  went  among  the 
tall  lances,  and  an  eager  murmur  of  voices,  interrupted  only  by  the 
fearful  toll  of  the  bell  that  struck  its  death-knell  at  slow  intervals. 

'^  Gramercy !  what  is  this,  that  the  great  bell  tolls !"  exclaimed  an 
old  peasant  to  his  merchant  as  he  pushed  through  the  crowd ;  ''  I  never 
heard  that  knell  but  for  the  death  of  our  Earl." 

"  Then  shall  you  well  hear  it  to-day,"  replied  the  citizen ;  "  for 
though  he  is  not,  as  you  shall  say,  dead  in  his  body,  he  is  dead  in  his 
glory  and  knight's  fame." 

^*  Saint  Mary  !  of  what  speak  you  ?"  said  the  granger. 

^'  Know  you  La  Rose  Blanche  f "  asked  the  merchant. 

'^  Peine  de  ma  vie !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  do  I  know  the  moon, 
and  the  bright  star  when  she  rises  at  vespers  ?" 

''  Then  shall  you  not  marvel  that  the  Earl  had  the  greatest  love  for 
her  that  ever  knight  had  for  a  lady,"  said  the  burgher. 

"  Nay,  truly,"  replied  the  peasant ;  ^'  but  I  make  great  marvel  to 
hear  a  bell  toll,  when  all  the  chimes  in  Toulouse  should  be  ringing 
merry !" 

'^  You  shaU  not  make  the  lark  sing  at  your  holiday,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant, '*  nor  a  maiden's  love  come  for  your  harping.  This,  that  was  the 
brightest  that  ever  the  sun  looked  on,  minded  a  fair  crown  and  broad 
lordship  no  more  than  you  should  value  a  cowslip  fee  in  fairy-land ;  and 
likely  for  that  they  had  been  foster-children  together,  she  thought  of 
Earl  Raymond  but  as  a  maiden  may  of  her  true  brother,  and  would  not 
be  his  lady  though  he  had  been  king  of  France ;  at  the  least  she  9aid  so. 
The  Count  was  near  out  of  his  mind,  as  all  men  know ;  but  that  which 
men  know  not — alas,  that  it  should  be  to  say — on  the  evening  that  he 
was  to  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  being  alone  with  her  to  take  his  leave, 
fell  such  unknightly  outrage  as  never  prince  did  to  a  lady,  unless  it  was 
Don  Rodrique  to  count  Palayo's  daughter.  The  sweet  gentle  maiden 
never  spoke  charge  nor  word  against  him,  but  ever  she  was  pale,  and 
heavy,  and  broken  of  heart,  and  none  knew  why,  till  it  could  no  longer 
be  hid,  and  her  shame  flew  fast  and  far  as  ever  went  the  renown  of  the 
"  Blanche  Rose,"  that  had  never  peer  of  any  earthly  ladye.  Fearful ! — 
fearful ! — rshe  had  to  dree*  when  the  priest  came  to  curse  her,  and  the 
bishop  to  make  her  speak,  and  the  proud  peers,  her  kinsmen,  spoke  of 
burning  her  on  a  hill,  like  queen  Guinever ;  yet  she  would  never  tell 
the  name  of  her  false  knight  till  this  hour.  But  now  when  the  Earl 
came,  he  was  all  confounded  in  her  peril ;  and  for  his  great  repenting, 
he  hath  confessed  and  accused  him  to  the  bishop,  and  now  would  do  all 


Endure. 
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the  amende  that  may  be  to  the  heart-broken  maiden^  and  make  her  true 
lady  and  countess  of  Toulouse. 

*^  And  what  is  this  that  shall  be  done  to-ni^ht  ?"  said  the  peasant. 

^'  The  £arl  goes  in  his  penance  to  the  great  Church/'  replied  the 
townsman ;  ''  and  thereafter  the  Blanche  Rose  shall  be  your  lady  ;  and 
let  no  man  nor  maiden  think  her  slight^  because  the  silk  mitten  was 
not  puissant  as  the  mall  glove." 

^'  Truly  I  shall  think  her  the  truest  and  most  dolorous  lady  that  ever 
was  named  with  lips,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  and  the  devil  spit  in  his  face 
that  shall  ever  say  contrar !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  faint  chorus  of  voices  came  from  the  Chateau,  and  a 
great  light  appeared  beyond  the  black  crowd  of  helmets  and  lances.  It 
advanced  slowly  up  the  street,  and  at  length  the  heavy  tread  of  feet 
could  be  heard  through  the  crowd,  and  a  choir  of  monks  chanting  the 
penitential  psalms.  The  solemn  strain  approached,  and  rose  and  fell  at 
intervals,  till  suddenly  the  crowd  gave  back,  and  the  white  monks  and 
bright  torches  came  slowly  into  the  square.  All  the  convents  of  Tou- 
louse followed  in  long  procession,  till  a  broad  heaven  of  light  shone  upon 
the  press,  and  discovered  the  dark  shadows  of  the  black  penitents,  pre- 
ceded by  their  cross,  and  lighted  by  a  thousand  torches. 

In  the  midst,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  divested  of  all  his  feudal 
ensigns,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  and  a  chain  upon  his  neck.  Earl  Ray. 
mond  walked,  in  the  white  gown  of  penance ;  but  his  face  was  whiter 
than  the  cindon,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  before  the  gaze  and 
murmur  that  passed  before  him.  A  thrill  of  grief,  wonder,  and  admira. 
tion  past  through  every  heart  which  had  so  lately  seen  his  crowned 
head,  riding  through  that  street,  in  all  the  light  and  glory  of  victory 
and  the  cross ;  and  at  each  pause  of  the  choir,  a  deep  '^  Amen  /"  an- 
swered from  the  crowd.  As  the  procession  came  to  the  high  cross,  the 
chant  ceased,  the  train  stopped,  and  the  heralds  lifted  their  handg  and 
cried,  '^  Oyez  I  Oyex  !  Oyex  !  90  should  it  be  done  to  all  knights,  traitors 
to  orphelines and  maidens" * 

A  deep  death-pause  rested  upon  the  crowd,  and  no  voice  answered 
back  again ;  the  heavy  tramp  went  on,  the  chant  rose  up,  and  the  pro- 
.eessioB  pa^t  on  towards  the  cathedral. 

The  long  lines  of  monks  vanished  like  shadows  within  the  deep  arch 
,of  the  great  portal,  till  the  white  gliding  figures  re-appeared  in  the  light 
of  the  still  choir,  and  tlie  cowls,  and  gowns,  and  glittering  glaives  poured 
through  the  dim  aisles^  till  the  choir  and  nave  was  filled  with  the  dark 
crowds  The  church  was  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  as  for  a  soul- 
mass  ;  and  as  the  torches  and  the  penitent  advanced  to  the  altar,  the 
voices  of  the  unseen  choir,  and  the  still  peal  of  the  organ,  went  up  over 
his  head,  as  if  the  saints  and  the  seraphims  mourned  over  him  in  heaven. 
Ra3anond  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  knelt  upon  the  stone,  and 
bowed  his  head  upon  the  footstool  of  the  altar,  till  the  priest  raised  him, 
and  set  him  on  the  "  seige  douloureux,"  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 

The  service  of  the  penitents  was  performed,  the  monks  extinguished 
their  torches  at  the  foot  of  the  shrine,  and  the  heralds  advanced  to  the 
iiltar.    Sir  Raymond  stood  up  and  turned  to  the  people,  and  the  pursui- 


*  Every  knif^ht  by  his  oath  was  particularly  sworn  to  succour  and  defrnd  all 
maidens,  orphelines,  and  "  desolate  ladies;^'  hence  treason  aj^ainstany,  in  such  cha. 
;nieter,  was  the  highest  act  of  villainy  and  infamy  in  a  chevalier. 
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vants  took  off  his  white  gown^  and  displayed  his  knightly  habit  and  belt 
of  estate.  There  was  a  terrible  pause^  and  not  a  breath  passed  in'th« 
chapel.  The  heralds  advanced  to  the  £arl^  and  broke  his  sword  over 
his  head^  and  hewed  the  spurs  from  his  heels^  and  rent  the  fur  from  his 
tabard ;  and  immediately  his  shield  and  crest  were  spumed  from  the 
church  door ;  the  trumpets  sounded  on  the  steps^  and  the  heralds  cried^ 
— "  Raymond  de  Touhuse  !  Raymond  de  TouhuM  !  Raymond  de  Totu 
lou9e!  traitor  ta  God  and  his  lady,  and  mansworn  of  hia  knighthood; 
traitor  knight^  go  is  thy  name  cast  out  from  true  knights,  and  so  I  cast 
thy  shame  in  thy  teeth,  and  defy  thee  in  the  name  of  God,  the  defender  of 
the  orpheline  and  desolate  !" 

The  people  stood  cold  and  stilly  and  hushed  as  death ;  and  the  blood 
went  out  of  the  Earl's  lips,  till  they  were  white  as  his  kirtle.  The 
heralds  sat  down,  but  Rajrmond  stood  still  and  vacant,  his  arms  hanging 
to  his  side,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  air. 

The  bishop  rose  out  of  his  chair  and  took  the  book  in  his  hand ;  for  a 
moment  he  stood  and  looked  upon  the  knight. 

^'  In  the  garden  of  God,  one  little  white  rose  grew  amidst  the  flowers, 
very  fair,  and  pure,  and  bright,  the  sweetest  among  the  blossoms ;  the 
sun  loved  to  shine  upon  it  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night ;  and  the  dew 
and  the  rain  watered  it  in  the  heat,  and  the  breeze  kissed  it  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  said,  God  bless  thee,  and  H£  did  bless  it,  till  it  was  the  fair- 
est of  the  earth — and  the  trees  bent  over  to  keep  it  from  the  wind,  and 
the  birds  sung  to  it  at  noon,  and  the  angels  of  God  looked  down  upon 
it,  and  blessed  his  name  that  had  made  it  lovely. 

'^  God  gave  thee  the  flower,  and  the  forest  to  keep  and  watch,  and 
defend  from  all  wrong ;  and  he  gave  thee  the  oak,  and  the  palm,  the 
fair  fields,  and  the  still,  green  wood,  and  all  that  walked  therein — and  if 
this  had  not  been  enough  he  would  have  given  thee  more. 

*^  Thou  spared  to  come  to  the  cedar,  and  the  oak,  and  plucked  the 
little  flower  that  was  lonely,  and  put  it  in  thy  bosom  when  it  was 
sweet,  and  when  it  faded,  cast  it  on  the  ground  to  die,  and  went  thy 
way !" 

Raymond  fell  on  his  face  before  the  altar ;  and  the  people  wept  and 
sobbed,  and  sunk  on  their  knees,  as  if  their  hearts  fell  with  his  who 
bowed  before  them.     The  bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  the  book-— 

"  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he 
hath  committed,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive !  Look  up,  my  son  ;  '  God  is  merciful  and  great  to  forgive  us 
our  offences  !'-»He  will  see  thy  repentance  and  say,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
die  r  " 

The  Earl  rose  upon  his  knee,  and  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  spoke  the  words  of  absolution,  and  laid  the  cross  on  his  brow, 
and  bid  him  rise.  Raymond  stood  up  and  the  prelate  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek,  and  belted  him  with  a  new  sword  ;  and  the  heralds  braced  clean 
spurs  upon  his  heels,  and  put  a  crest  of  a  new  device  upon  his  head,  and 
cried,  ''  God  make  thee  a  new  and  valiant  knight,  and  keep  these  arms  to 
his  service,  to  aid  the  widow,  orpheline,  and  every  one  distressed  and 
desolate,  and  maintain  the  right  against  all  men  who  may  live  and  die !" 
Immediately  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  pursuivants  proclaimed  him, 
lord,  earl,  and  knight;    the  furred  mantle  of  state  was  cast  over  his 

shoulders,  and  he  came  out  among  his  people  Raymond  de  Toulouse. 

***** 

That  night  before  the  moon  went  down.   Rose  knew  how  she  was 
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cleared — ^but  long  she  lay  and  wept  upon  his  feet  and  would  not  h^ 
comforted  ;  and  when  at  last  her  strength  and  mind  returned^  it  was  in 
the  strength  of  her  despair,  to  fly  to  the  bishop,  and  declare  the  truth  ; 
the  hand  of  Raymond  held  her  like  an  infant  on  the  grass,  but  she  had 
no  hearing  for  his  words,  and  would  but  wring  her  hands,  and  cry  to  be 
released  to  do  him  justice,  tiU  she  sunk  exhausted  upon  the  turf.  He 
watched  by  her  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  her  spirits 
ebbed  away  and  the  strength  of  her  delirium  was  past,  she  was  subdued 
by  his  tears,  and  swore  upon  his  hand.  The  light  came  into  his  face 
and  he  kissed  her  and  rose  up-—''  You  never  broke  your  word,"  said  he  ; 

"  now  I  will  leave  you  !" 

•  •  *  *  *  •  « 

On  St.  Bride's.day  at  noon,  the  Earl  surrounded  by  all  the  chivalry  and 
beauty  of  Languedoc,  stood  at  the  high  altar,  where  he  had  done  his 
penance.  Blanche  Rose  bent  before  the  priest  in  the  white  bridal 
amice,  her  pale  brow  glistening  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  the  white 
flower  shining  like  a  star  in  the  long  glossy  tresses  that  fell  upon  her 
neck  for  the  last  time.*  The  Earl  put  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  the 
priest  set  the  coronet  upon  her  brow,  and  the  heralds  cried  her.  Coun- 
tess of  Toulouse,  at  the  high  cross,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and 
the  waving  of  ten  thousand  caps. 

All  the  city  was  in  a  transport,  for  the  constancy  **  of  the  bright  lady 
of  the  world,"  and  the  self-justice  of  her  supposed  traitor  knight. 
**  Certainly,"  said  the  vicar  of  St.  John,  <'  I  think  him  greater  for 
this  repenting,  than  if  he  had  never  had  tache  or  spot,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  had  then  been  but  a  puisnie  saint, 
now  he  is  lith  and  blood  like  to  you  and  me,  but  so  as  you  and  I 
shall  never  be — ^the  greatest  mortal  man  that  ever  quelled  sinful  flesh." 

A  week  of  pomp  and  pageant,  and  all  that  the  olden  time  held  gay 
and  splendid,  past  through  Toulouse  like  a  night's  masque,  and  again 
all  returned  to  the  quiet  sunshine,  and  still  business  of  a  simple  sum- 
mer's day. 

The  Countess  lived  in  deep  seclusion,  partly  for  that  the  face  of  man 
was  become  terrible  to  her,  partly  for  her  feeble  state,  which  might  not 
suffer  ceremony  and  fatigue.  The  leaves  were  falling,  the  birds  had 
ceased  to  sing,  and  the  sun  looked  sad  and  still  upon  the  yellow  fields, 
when  the  unconscious  cause  of  her  sorrow,  was  presented  to  the  barons 
of  Languedoc  in  the  great  hall  of  Toulouse  ;  '*  I  do  not  wrong  them," 
said  Raymond,  to  its  heart-broken  mother,  as  she  wept  at  his  feet, — 
*'  My  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  none  living  ;  there  is  none  to  claim  the 
right — you  shall  make  him  worthy  to  hold  the  sword  and  the  coronet  of 
a  brave  people,  and  God  and  their  service  shall  give  him  right,  better 

than  a  name." 

♦  *♦♦«  ♦  »  »  «  •♦« 

It  was  the  vigil  of  the  cross ;  the  night  was  dark  and  still  upon  Tou- 
louse. The  quiet  streets  were  silent  and  empty,  and  all  lights  had  gone 
out,  except  here  and  there  a  red  solitary  candle  shed  its  long  still  pen- 


•  As  late  as  the  1 7th  century  lonp:  hair  was  only  worn  by  unmarried  ladies,  and 
it  was  closely  confined  uiider  the  coif  or  creatine  as  soon  as  they  became  matrons. 
It  was  remarked  as  an  impudent  assumption,  that  the  beautiful,  but  scandalous 
Countess  of  Ktsex  (in  the  rei(^  of  James  VI.)  wore  loose  hair  after  her  infamous 
repudiation  of  her  husband,  and  intrigue  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
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celle  upon  the  waters  of  the  Garonne.  The  black  pile  of  the  vaet 
Chateau  rose  like  a  giant  over  the  dim  town^  and  within  the  wide  courts 
were  silent  and  deserted^  and  all  dark  and  quiet  except  the  stamp  of  a 
horse  that  waited  beside  the  postern^  and  one  still  solitary  watch-light 
that  shone  in  an  upper  turret.  About  that  light  was  gathered  all.  the 
interest  of  Toulouse^  and  perhaps  an  eye^  bom  upon  the  gifted  nighty* 
might  have  seen  the  dim  spirits  leaning  together  over  the  turret^  speak- 
ing the  destinies  of  him^  the  last  of  his  race^  who  should  inhabit  those 
towers^  and  who  now  stood  within  that  dim  still  room. 

It  was  a  small  dark  turret  chamber^  hung  with  coarse  arras^  and 
jneanly  garnished  with  such  furniture  as  might  become  the  use  of  a  sim- 
ple esquire,  or  frugal  steward, — a  low  pallet,  half  concealed  by  a  curtain 
of  blue  sey,  filled  a  small  recess  beyond  the  hearth,  and  at  its  head 
stood  a  long  white  wand  and  a  walking  sword  in  a  scabbard  of  green  vel- 
vet. A  black  carved  armoire  and  oak  chest  occupied  the  opposite  cor- 
ners, and  the  remaining  space  was  no  more  than  sufficient  for  a  tall  high- 
backed  chair  of  black  leather,  and  a  wide  olive  wood  table,  on  which  a 
number  of  papers,  an  almoniere,  an  aunlace,  and  a  heap  of  loose  gold 
lay  by  a  wax  taper  that  burned  under  the  rood  suspended  against  the 
waU.  • 

£arl  Raymond  stood  before  the  light  in  his  travelling  cloak,  and  hi* 
grey  seneschal  sat  in  the  chair,  his  embossed  hands  rested  upon  his 
knees,  and  his  white  bald  brow  lifted  to  the  face  of  his  master. 

**  You  know  her  not,"  said  the  Earl;  '^  /,  who  was  nursed  on  the  same 
breast,  rocked  by  the  same  hand,  have  grown  with  her  like  the  twiu 
bud  upon  the  stalk — I  know  her — and  God  knows  her,  the  bright  noble 
ladye  of  the  world  ; — I  loved  her,  I  will  not  say  how  I  loved  her ;  she 
was  very  lovely  to  mo  but  I  was  only  as  a  brother  to  her,  how 

could  I  be  more,  and  the  glorious  beautiful  flower  of  all  chivalry  sworn 
to  her  service*  Alas  that  he  had  been  true  as  I  was,  and  I  would  have 
been  a  brother  to  him,  as  she  was  a  sister  to  me  !  and  since  I  am  the 
last  of  my  race,  they  should  have  had  fair  Toulouse  and  my  broad  Earl- 
dom ;  and  I  would  have  been  the  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  prayed  that 
they  might  have  been  happy." 

**  God  be  praised,  that  has  given  you  to  be  happy  with  her  yourself," 
said  the  seneschal. 

Raymond  looked  upon  him  as  the  spirits  may  look  on  man  that  cannot 
read  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  world  above. 

'*  To  night,"  said  he,  "  I  go  to  the  Holy  Land" 
"  Blessed  Saints  I  and  leave  your  lady  ?"  exclaimed  the  seneschal. 
The  EarFs  cheek  became  white  as  his  tabard,  but  his  voice  did  not 
change ;  "  Be  you  very  true  and  gentle  to  her,  as  you  have  ever  been 
to  me,"  said  he :  "  and  serve  her  as  if  you  were  bom  in  her  father's 
house,  as  you  were  bom  in  mine ;  and  she  shall  still  be  your  lady,  and 
her  lonely  orpheline  shall  be  your  Earl,  when  I  shall  come  no  more." 
'^  Alas !  alas !  what  is  this  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  Earl  stood  a  moment  upon  his  sword;  "  You  have  been  young 
that  now  are  old,"  said  he,  '^  you  shall  know  that  a  maiden's  love  is 
like  the  sunshine  and  the  sweet  moon-light ;  it  must  shine  in  its  own 


*  It  was  an  ancient  supentftion  that  persons  bom  on  Christmas-CTe  were  endued 
witb  yision  sensible  of  all  spirits  and  supernatural  objects.  To  this  cause  were  referred 
the  dark  looks  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  mind  was  believed  to  be  impressed  by 
awful  appearances  to  which  he  was  subject. 
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tumroer  and  its  own  still  hour^  and  cannot  come  through  the  cloud  when 
you  shall  call  it.  I  will  never  be  the  cloud  to  her  face,  nor  a  chain  up- 
on the  hearty  which  I  bound  to  me  for  its  redeeming ;  but  she  shall  be 
bright  and  free  to  shine  like  the  sun  upon  the  flower, — and  God  send  a 
flower  to  blossom  in  her  light,  and  be  sweet  and  bright  and  grateful  to 
her  as  the  rose  to  the  morning,  when  I  am — where  the  sun  shall  never 
shine  again." 

"  And  you  will  not  come  back  !"  said  the  old  man. 

Raymond  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross—    "  Never  f* 

The  old  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  bent  his  white  head  upon  his  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

For  a  long  time  the  count  held  his  trembling  hand,  and  turned  away  his 
face,  at  last,  "  Aymer  !"  said  he,  '*  God  reward  your  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  me ;  I  have  done  with  this  world  ;  I  was  a  solitary  tree,  without  a 
parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  to  fill  my  heart — ^the  last  of  my  race.  She  was  a 
very  bright  flower  to  me,  the  rose  to  my  bower,  the  sun  to  my  glory,  the 
lamp  to  my  holy  shrine ;  1  am  going  to  die  before  the  cross  as  your 
father  and  mine;  and  we  shall  meet  together  with  them  before  His 
glorious  throne." 

The  old  man's  sobs  redoubled,  and  for  a  long  while  he  knelt  and  wept, 
and  the  Earl  said  no  more.  At  length  his  sobs  subsided,  the  stamp  of 
the  horse  came  from  the  gate  ;  the  Earl  lifted  him  in  silence  ;  for  some 
moments  he  wrote  upon  the  papers,  and  set  his  seal ;  and  the  old  man 
told  the  gold  and  put  it  in  his  purse.  The  knight  took  off  his  hat,  and 
kissed  his  furrowed  cheek,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  for  one 
moment  grasped  his  hands,  and  looked  upon  the  cross  and  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  door.  The  old  man  tottered  after  with  the  light ;  but  Ray.. 
mond  put  him  back  with  his  averted  hand,  and  threw  the  cloak  about 
him,  and  hurried  down  the  stair.  The  groom  started  up  in  his  seat  and 
threw  the  bridle  on  the  Arab,  and  Raymond  leaped  into  the  saddle ;  the 
boy  touched  his  bonnet  and  said  some  word,  but  the  Earl  gave  no  an- 
swer, and  spurring  through  the  gate,  took  the  street  towards  the  east 

port. 

•  •  *  «  « 

There  is  a  blank  in  the  chronicle  of  Toulouse ;  who  could  tell  how 
Earl  Raymond  turned  his  back  upon  his  people — the  tower  where  he 
was  bom,  the  roof  where  he  was  nursed,  the  field  where  he  had  plucked 
the  flower,  and  chased  the  linnet,  the  garden  where  the  rose  of  his  love 
had  blown — ^that  rose  that  was  blighted,  and  faded,  and  never  should 
bloom  again — ^to  him  ! 

The  monk  did  not  write  of  it  in  his  book,  nor  the  troubadour  sing  of 
it  in  his  song ;  they  said  only,  *'  Raymond  de  Toulouse  ehaped  the  croes 
on  hie  sleeve  and  went  to  Holy  Land," 

*  ♦  ♦  «  » 

It  was  the  third  evening  after  the  Earl  and  his  company  arrived  at 
Acre.  The  men  at  arms  were  busily  disembarking  their  horses  to  go 
forward  for  Jerusalem,  and  the  knight  sat  upon  a  stone  by  the  beach, 
looking  upon  the  bright  water  and  the  sun  that  was  going  down,  red 
and  still,  and  far  away  on  France. 

While  he  yet  gazed,  a  slender  boy,  in  the  dress  of  a  page,  came  down 
the  sand ;  he  stopped  and  hesitated,  and  looked  towards  the  knight  as 
he  approached,  but  at  last  he  came  to  his  side.  Sir  Raymond  did  not 
look  up,  and  the  boy  stood  and  held  his  bonnet  and  twisted  the  feather, 
and  the  colour  went  and  came  in  his  face,   "  Sir  Earl !"  said  he,  at  last 
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Raymond  started  as  if  one  had  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  face  leaped  from  the  stone  ahd  turned  as  white  as  clay.  It 
was  a  moment  before  his  look  came  back. 

"  What  would  you,  fair  childe  ?"  said  he  gently.  The  tears  came 
into  the  eyes  of  the  timid  boy.  "  Sir !"  said  he,  "  I  am  an  orphan  child. 
My  Lord,  that  was  very  kind  to  me,  is  dead ;  I  would  serve  you  if  it 
please  you." 

The  Earl's  breast  rose,  and  he  turned  away,  and  looked  upon  th« 
tea  : — at  last  "  from  what  country — what  is  your  name  ?"  said  he. 

'*  Albert  de  la  feuille  morte,"  replied  the  boy, — "  my  father  was  of 
Provence,"  and  his  breath  fluttered  as  if  the  memory  of  his  father  and 
his  land  rose  in  his  heart. 

"  And  have  you  no  friends.^"  said  Sir  Raymond. 
I  had — one,"  replied  the  child. 
And  where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  knight. 

The  boy  turned  away,  and  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  leaned  his 
head  upon  a  stone. 

The  £arl  took  his  dark  hand,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  upon  the  slender  fingers ;  "  Alas  !"  said  he,  "  this  was  never 
meant  to  burnish  a  helm,  and  hold  a  black  stirrup !" 

^'  I  will  be  very  proud  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  a  Knight  of  Jesv 
Christ,"*  said  the  child. 

The  Earl  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  held  his  hand  with  a  grasp 
from  which  a  mailed  wrist  might  have  shrunk,  but  the  boy  did  not  shrink 
nor  tremble. 

"  God  save  you,  gentle  child  !" — said  the  Earl  at  last — "  if  you  will 
be  pleased  to  serve  me,  I  will  be — not  a  master — ^but  a  brother  to  you 
while  I  am  in  this  world ;  and  when  I  am  gone-^God  will  be  a  Father.'* 

The  page  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  tears  trickled 
fast  to  the  stone  which  was  wet  as  the  dew  where  his  cheek  had  lain. 
The  Earl  did  not  speak,  but  raised  him  gently,  and  turned  towards  the 
town.  As  they  went,  he  spoke  him  softly,  and  glanced  to  his  dark 
beautiful  features  and  faded  habit ;  he  looked  yet  scarce  sixteen  years, 
and  wore  the  simple  hose  and  green  kirtle,  such  as  usually  the  dress  of 
pages  in  the  south  of  France ;  but  except  for  this,  and  his  accent,  his 
complexion  was  so  dark,  and  his  short  curling  hair  so  raven  black,  none 
had  believed  that  he  had  ever  known  another  country  than  Greece  or 
Syria. — The  Earl  discoursed  him  as  they  went,  and  wondered  at  his 
"  gentilesse^*'  and  learning ;  and  when  he  came  to  his  inn,  bestowed  him 
in  the  especial  charge  of  his  old  minstrel. 

"  Here  is  a  flower  that  I  did  not  think  to  find  in  this  desart  world," 
said  he  ;  '^  I  pray  you  be  very  gentle  to  him." 

The  old  man  was  himself  a  Provencal,  and  he  laid  his  pillow  in  the 
alcove,  and  set  his  meat  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  and  took  his 
harp  and  played  to  him  till  he  wept  himself  asleep  like  a  stilled  infant. 
"  Certainly,"  said  he,  when  the  Earl  asked  about  him  the  next  day, 
*'  never  such  agentle  child  served  among  stern  wpr  men  !" — And  in  a  little 
time,  "  Le  page  noir  was  the  mignon  of  all  the  court."  Unless  at  his 
service,  however,  he  was  always  sad  and  alone,  and  never  spoke  of  his 
native  land  and  former  days  ;  and  if  the  rude  men  urged  him,  he  turned 


•  There  was  an  wrder  of  this  tide,  but  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  applied  gencrall  j- 
to  Christian  knights,  and  in  particular  to  the  Knights  of  the  Croisade. 
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awayj  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he  would  go  to  the  aand  or 
the  rampart,  though  the  sun  i^  never  so  hot,  or  the  wand  never  so 
wild. 

At  length,  upon  the  morrow  of  St.  Turiel,  the  Earl  and  all  the  Knlghte 
in  Acre  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  on  sudden  news  that  the  great  assault 
should  be  given  in  six  days.  Through  all  that  long  and  terrible  march* 
Albert  rode  beside  the  stirrup  of  Sir  Raymond,  and  when  the  Syrian 
sun  burned  at  noon,  and  the  <'  dead  wind"  blew  at  night,  he  never 
eat  till  he  had  eaten,  nor  drank  till  he  had  drank,  and  served  him  at  hie 
board,  and  watched  by  him  when  he  slept.  When  the  heart  of  many  a 
knight  sunk  in  his  hauberk,  and  the  eye  of  the  night  guard  closed 
under  his  helmet,  Albert  sat  beside  him,  and  fanned  away  the  fly  from 
his  cheek,  and  the  mouse  from  his  pillow,  and  looked  upon  his  face ;  and 
when  his  lips  shrunk,  and  his  brow  came  dark,  dropped  hit  beads,  and 

raised  his  cross,  and  said-—''  God  give  thee  rest !" 

*  *  «  •  *  •  # 

It  was  the  night  before  the  assault.  The  camp  was  still  and  quiet, 
and  no  sound  came  through  the  tents  but  the  fitful  stamp  Of  a  horse  at 
the  picket,  or  the  distant  clank  of  a  hammer  at  the  forge,  where  some 
man^t-arms  still  waited  his  armour  for  the  morning.  The  stars  shone 
bright  upon  the  dark  field,  and  at  times  the  watch  might  hear  the  night- 
call  upon  Jerusalem ;  and,  as  he  walked  before  the  tent,  the  whisper  of 
shrift  and  absolution,  where  the  knights  made  ''  a  clean  breast  '*  for  the 
"  battle  of  God,"  and  the  rest  in  which  so  many  should  sleep  when  the 
night  should  come  again. 

£arl  Raymond  lay  asleep  in  his  tent,  his  banner  by  his  side,  and  his 
sword  at  his  head,  where  he  had  knelt  before  it  when  the  sun  went 
down.  Albert  sat  by  his  shoulder,  his  pale  brow  fixed  upon  his  face,  and 
his  still  finp:ers  rested  on  his  crucifix.  You  could  not  see  the  breath 
come  and  go  upon  his  lips. 

The  broad  hand  of  the  knight  lay  unbent  upon  the  pillow,  and  his  pale 
face  calm,  and  his  dark  brow  clear  and  smooth  as  a  sleeping  child.  AU 
bert  had  never  before  seen  the  deep  frown  relax  from  his  front  in  all  the 
nights  that  he  had  looked  u]M>n  it.  For  a  moment  he  glanced  up,  and 
a  flush  came  to  his  cheek,  and  a  light  to  his  eyes ;  but  all  tears  were 
gone,  and  they  looked  full  and  still  as  the  calm  stars  that  were  above 
him.  For  an  instant  his  lips  moved,  and  he  gazed  upward  ;  but  again 
his  eyes  returned  to  the  pallet,  and  his  features  to  their  watch. 

All  night  he  sat,  and  by  degrees  every  sound  died  away ;  the  horse 
was  still  at  his  picket,  and  the  sentinel  at  his  post,  and  for  a  short  while 
there  was  a  deep  death  stillness,  and  all  was  hushed  in  heaven  and  on 
the  earth.  It  was  the  dead  hour — the  turning  of  the  tide — when  the 
soul  passes,  and  the  spirits  in  the  grave  are  loosed — slowly  a  faint  sweet 
strain  of  music  came  by  on  the  silence,  and  voices  sung  in  the  air :— « 

"  Blessed  is  the  heart  when  the  sin-stain  has  gone ; 
Blessed  is  the  brow  that  His  light  shines  upon  I" 

And  ever  a  pale  still  light  shone  upon  the  brow  of  Albert,  while  he 
sat  fixed  .and  quiet  as  if  he  heard  no  sound,  and  felt  no  light ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  monks  that  sung  in  the  valley,  and  the  moon  that  looked 


•  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  time  of 
war — ^now  it  is  only  a  ride  of  three  days, 
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into  the  tent — ^but  never  song  was  so  sweet  on  earthy  and  never  light 
shone  so  fair  upon  a  mortal  brow. 

At  length  a  faint  stir  began  to  come  from  the  fields  and  at  intervals 
the  jingle  of  bridles^  the  stamp  of  hoofs^  the  baying  of  a  hound^  and  a 
sudden  foot  passing  quickly  by  the  tent.  In  a  short  while  the  far  cry  of 
the  mollahs  could  be  heard  upon  the  towers^  and  the  pale  grey  dawn 
stole  dimly  through  the  curtain  of  the  tent.  Albert  sat^  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  lights  as  now  a  horse,  and  now  a  man  came  by,  and  now 
could  be  distinguished  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  pouring  through  the  sand. 
Suddenly  a  trumpet  sounded  at  a  distance,  and  the  page  started  up,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the  Earl.  Raymond  awoke.  ''  The 
first  trumpet  has  sounded,"  said  the  page.   . 

The  knight  rose  hastily,  and  put  on  his  helm  and  hauberk.  Albert 
laced  his  casque,  and  buckled  the  spur  to  his  heels,  and  the  broad  belt 
'  to  his  side ;  and  the  £arl  knelt  down  before  his  .sword,  and  dropped  his 
beads,  and  looked  upon  the  cross  with  a  look  that  made  Albert's  cheek 
come  pale.  In  a  few  moments  he  rose  and  grasped  the  page's  hand,  and 
laid  his  broad  mailed  glove  upon  his  head,  and  sat  down  to  the  little 
table  beside  the  pallet.  Albert  served  his  frugal  meal,  and  took  his 
trencher  to  sit  by  the  door ;  but  the  £arl  made  him  sit  beside  him  at  the 
same  dish. 

''  It  is  the  last  that  I  may  eat,"  said  he.  •''There  will  be  no  ^alt* 
between  me  and  thee  where  we  shall  meet  again." 

Albert  bent  his  head  over  the  board,  and  said  no  word ;  but  the  large 
round  tear  fell  on  his  plate. 

The  short  meal  passed  in  silence,  and  the  haste  of  those  who  every 
moment  expect  to  hear  the  trumpet  sound  to  arms.  As  soon  as  it  was 
ended,  the  Earl  rose  up  and  crossed  himself,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  page, 
and  drank  the  grace  cup ;  and  when  Albert  had  pledged  him,  he  went 
to  his  mails,  and  took  out  a  heavy  purse,  and  loosed  from  his  neck  a 
little  white  cross. — '^  Dear  and  faithful  child,"  said  he,  '^  God  be  graci- 
ous to  you,  and  give  you  peace." — He  put  the  purse  in  his  hand.-— 
"  Mlien  thou  and  I  shall  part,  return  to  thy  country,  and  if  thou  hast 
none  better — to  mine,  where  thou  shalt  find  a  very  gentle  mistress,  who 
will  be  to  thee  all  that  I  would  be."— 

Albert  took  the  purse,  and  looked  calm  in  his  face,  and  bowed  his 
head,  and  said  him — '*  Yes" 

The  Earl  looked  on  him  for  a  moment,  but  his  eyes  did  not  change. 
*'  Brave  and  constant  child,"  he  said,  *'  God  shall  not  forsake  thee  ;  and 
now — for  none  may  know  His  will  to-day — ^take  this  little  cross  that 
must  not  fall  among  His  enemies.  If  He  give  us  the  victory,  thou  shalt 
bury  it  with  me  in  this  holy  Earth ;  but  if  in  the  great  press,  or  the  day 
shall  go  against  us,  and  I  may  not  be  found,  take  it  with  thee,  give  it 
to  my  lady,  from  whom  I  had  it,  and  say,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  is  gone 
to  his  rest."   > 

Albert  had  not  changed  before  ;  but  at  the  sight  of  that  cross,  and  the 
sound  of  those  words,  his  colour  went  out  of  his  face,  and  the  hand  that 
he  held  out  fell  to  his  side,  and  he  sunk  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl. 
Raymond  lifted  him  to  the  pallet,  and  snatched  the  cruce,  and  hastened 
to  loose  his  collar.     The  hand  of  the  page  closed  upon  his  arm,  and  he 


•  The  great  salt-cellar  was  the  division  between  the  "  gentles"  ahd  the  '« simples'* 
who  sat  at  the  same  table  in  the  old  time. 
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opened  hit  eyes,  and  tat  upright.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  half  conM^i- 
ous  to  the  light ;  hut  there  was  no  tear  in  his  eyes,  and  no  flutter  in  his 
breast,  and  he  rose  up  to  take  the  Earl's  command. 

"  Alas,  my  child !"  said  Raymond^  *'  thou  art  spent  and  overwatched. 
Thy  feeble  body  is  too  frail  for  thy  spirit.  Lie  down  and  rest,  and  fear 
not — all  will  be  well." 

He  put  the  cross  upon  his  neck,  and  made  him  lie  on  the  pallet,  and 
covered  him  with  his  cloak,  and  taking  his  banner  went  out  hastily  from 
the  tent. 

Albert  started  up  and  gassed  after  him,  and  looked  upon  the  cross,  and 
wept,  and  knelt,  and  laid  it  on  his  head,  and  bowed  his  forehead  on  the 
mat  that  had  been  touched  by  the  helmet  of  the  Earl.  Suddenly  the 
trumpet  began  to  sound,  the  quick  clank  of  arms,  and  the  deep  tramp  of 
horses  went  past  as  if  the  earth  moved  around  him.  Albert  dropped  the 
jewel,  and  listened,  and  gazed  where  the  heavy  sound  went  by.  The 
long  successive  tramp  continued  without  intermission,  till  a  shock  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  burst  upon  the  stillness,  and  a  far  fearful  rolling  surge 
of  shouts  went  up  to  heaven  like  the  roar  of  a  tempest.  In  another  mo. 
ment  the  whole  camp  seemed  to  tremble,  bolt  after  bolt  shook  the  walla 
of  the  city,  and  the  mingled  cries  and  shouts,  and  clash  of  arms,  spread 
like  a  storm  from  the  breach ;  and  as  the  tongues  of  the  hundred  nations 
rose  and  fell,  came  suddenly  the  faint  shout  of  the  French,  "  Mont  Joye 
St.  Denis  !  !*  Albert  started  from  the  ground,  and  braced  his  dagger, 
and  did  on  his  bonnet,  and  rushed  out  from  the  tent. 

The  clear  day  was  bright  upon  the  camp,  and  the  long  black  lines  of 
men  at  arms  were  pouring  through  the  white  tents  like  torrents  towards 
the  town,  but  all  beneath  the  wall  was  lost  in  dust  and  smoke,  through 
which  the  tall  black  giant  tower  of  assault  t  rose  almost  as  high  as  the 
ramparts,  where  the  dim  grey  battlements  could  be  discerned  crotfded 
with  men.  Albert  stood  upon  the  rock  under  the  standard  %  before  the 
tent,  and  watched  the  black  columns  pouring  into  the  cloud,  which  siral. 
lowed  them  in  its  darkness.     As  the  sun  approached,  the  faint  flash 


•  The  ancient  war-cry  of  France. 

•f*  A  wooden  tower  of  a  height  equal  to  the  wall  of  a  besieged  place,  was  one  of  the 
ancient  engines  of  a  siege.  It  was  moveable  upon  block  wheels,  and  provided  with 
a  '*  fall-bridge,"  one  similar  to  a  draw -bridge,  to  drop  from  the  summit  upim  the 
battlement.  The  historians  mention  with  astonishment  two  of  prodigious  size  used 
at  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  under  Godfroi  de  Boulogne,  and  consti-ucted  by  Count 
Raymond.  The  first  when  brought  to  the  wall  was  found  too  low,  and  was  after- 
wards burned  in  a  sally  of  the  Saracens ;  but  the  second  had  a  small  internal  turret 
capable  of  being  elevated  by  ropes  and  puUies.  When  the  Saracens  saw  it  brought 
to  the  wall,  they  treated  it  with  contempt  incited  by  the  failure  of  the  first ;  but  their 
consternation  was  great  when  they  saw  the  summit  begin  to  move,  and  rise  slowly 
up  to  a  height  greater  than  that  of  the  battlements  of  the  to>*Ti.  A  successful  lodge, 
ment  was  made  by  means  of  the  "/a/AW<ty«,"  and  the  city  taken  soon  afterwards. 

X  There  were  two  kinds  of  engines  called  "  war-wohety  One  was  a  sort  of  pon- 
derous wooden  grate  used  to  break  a  battering-ram,  &c. ;  the  other,  which  is  here 
meant,  was  a  machine  for  casting  vast  stones.      Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling 

used  one,  which  is  said  to  have  thrown  pieces  of  rock  weighing  three  cwt Mat.  Par. 

Several  kinds  of  engines  were  named  from  animals  ;  as  the  War-wolf y  for  casting 
stones  ;  the  Ram,  for  battering ;  the  Tortoise,  for  covering  the  working  party  under 
a  wall ;  the  Cat  and  the  Sow,  moveable  coverings,  or  close  sheds  on  wheels,  under 
which  the  besiegers  made  their  approaches  to  the  ditch.  From  these  names  war  en- 
gines were  generally  called  in  French  Beasteaux,  and  in  old  English,  Beastial,  and 
BeasHal  of  Tr^e.— -Old  romances,  Barbonr^s  Bruce,  the  Blind  Minstrel,  &c.  &c. 
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of  the  crescents  and  crowded  arms  could  be  seen  glittering  along  the 
ramparts^  and  at  quick  intervals  the  fearful  shock  of  the  war  wolves,* 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  wall ;  and  as  it  swept  off^  a  deep  black 
gap  appeared  in  the  battlements  and  glittering  line  of  arms.  All  at 
once  the  vast  dark  mighty  column  of  the  tower  began  to  move^  and  rose 
slowly  out  of  the  smoke  till  it  looked  over  the  rampart ;  a  thunder  of 
shouts  rolled  up  from  the  host^  and  suddenly  the  flash  of  arms  and  ban. 
ners  receded  like  a  bright  wave  along  the  waU.  In  an  instant  a  little 
bridge  fell  from  the  top  of  the  turret  upon  the  battlement^  and  a  white 
knight^  followed  by  a  glittering  stream  of  glaives  and  lances^  rushed  over 
to  the  rampart.  A  terrific  cry  came  from  the  turret^  and  re-echoed  from 
the  moat — >^^  Raymond  o/Thaulouse  !  RaymondofThouhuse!"  and  Albert 
distinguished  the  glorious  figure  of  his  master  and  the  white  cross  of 
France.  One  moment  he  gazed^  one  moment  knelt  upon  the  rock^  one 
moment  lifted  up  his  cross^  and  rushed  down  into  the  stream  of  the 
assault. 

The  black  terrible  tide  went  on  like  a  torrent  into  the  moat^  and  the 
storm  of  the  escalade  thickened  under  the  breach;  but  nothing  was 
visible  in  the  thick  darkness^  and  the  black  dense  press  went  on  and 
disappeared  into  the  cloudy  man  over  man^  till  it  almost  filled  up  the 
deep  black  visionless  gulf  of  the  moat  which  roared  round  it  like  the 
bottomless  pit.  At  intervals  the  heavy  shot  t  rebounded  on  the  wall^ 
and  the  rolling  ruin  and  storm  of  the  defence  rained  down  fire,  and 
thunder,  and  battle  sleet,  through  the  black  cloud :  but  the  slow  dark 
iron  tide  went  on — and  on— and  on-— over  the  falling  heaps,  till  sud- 
denly there  was  an  explosion  as  if  the  heaven  and  the  earth  burst  amidst 
the  darkness.  A  moment  of  fearful  stillness  prevailed,  the  smoke  rolled 
away,  and  the  breach  appeared  to  the  sun,  and  all  the  thick  glittering 
stream  oi  helmb  and  crosses  going  up  over  the  ruined  wall  like  a  swarm 
of  locusts.  Again  there  was  rescue-— «gain  the  charge— and  as  the 
cloud  opened  and  shut — now  helmets,  now  turbans  glistened  in  the 
breach ;  but  suddenly  a  broad  bright  gleam  broke  on  the  towers,  and 
the  white  figure  of  Earl  Raymond  appeared  on  the  top  turret.  A  mo- 
ment he  stood  amidst  the  smoke  in  the  sight  of  all  the  hosts,  and  sud- 
denly mounting  the  bartizan,  pitched  the  white  banner  in  the  sun,  and 
began  to  sing  the  battle  hymn  of  Toulouse.  The  field — ^the  breach — ^the 
crowded  towers  sent  up  a  shout  like  the  sea  roar,  and  as  the  bright  silk 
flew  in  the  wind,  the  darts  and  shot  clinked  upon  the  knight's  mail,  and 
glanced  through  the  fluttering  banner  like  sharp  sleet.  Raymond  stood 
still  amidst  the  shower,  waving  his  hand  over  the  assault,  and  singing 
his  chorus : 


*  Andently  in  a  camp,  every  leader,  of  the  rank  of  a  Baron,  had  a  banner  (i*^*)  & 
sqoare  flag  emblasoned  with  his  armorial  coat,  pitched  before  his  tent.  This  flag 
was  mnch  larger  than  the  banner  carried  with  the  troops,  and  being  only  used  for 
pitching  in  the  ground,  was  thence  called  a  *'  Stand-ard."  The  name  is  now  con- 
founded  with  common  military  ensigns  ;  though  it  is  properly  regulated,  by  its  use, 
and  had  an  established  stated  dimension,  according  to  the  rank  of  its  owner,  from 
that  of  an  Emperor  to  a  Baron.  None  under  this  last  rank  could  display  his  arms 
in  a  banner,  properly  so  called,  for  that  of  a  banneret  was  only  his  guydon  with  the 
points  cut  off. 

f  The  stones  and  varioui  missiles  of  Balists,  and  other  engines,  were  called  <'  shotj" 
as  the  engines  and  their  materials  were  called  "  artUiery**  several  centuries  before 
the  invention  of  guns. 
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**  Mi  Dto  CHotU 
Et8«iicti  MTBtoril 
CoroDA  d0  Victoria 
Sab  Cnici  ViTi  mori  I  * 

At  the  coming  ttream  jpoored  up  toward!  him,  a  tuddtn  orowdii^  m 
dark  object  appeared  upon  a  turret,  and  tke  black  bow  of  a  eeoipion  f 
moved  on  the  wall,  and  levelled  upon  the  knight.  For  an  instant  it  laf 
upon  the  battlement,  till  suddenly  the  bright  eye  of  the  arrow  looked 
at  bim  over  the  stone ;  a  universal  cry  and  waving  of  hands  and  cape 
eame  from  the  assault,  but  Raymond  stood  stUl,  waving  his  hand,  and  sing- 
ing the  song,  till  a  wiM  ery,  a  flying  shadow  came  through  the  smoke,  and 
at  the  moment  that  the  dart  parted  from  the  cord,  Mbert  threw  himself 
upon  the  breast  of  his  master,  the  hissing  shaft  struck  short  and  shar^ 
in  his  back,  and  he  dropped  from  the  bosom  of  the  knight  upon  th# 
rampart. 

The  dart  snapped  upon  the  stone,  but  the  bright  point  stood  stiff  and 
red  through  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  Raymond  dropped  the  banner,  and 
gave  a  cry  of  grief,  and  drew  out  the  broken  wood ;  and  as  the  clear 
blood  gushed  after,  tore  open  the  breast  of  the  page  to  stanch  the 
wound,  when,  as  he  undid  the  gorget,  he  discovered^  not  the  dark  neck 
of  a  sun-burnt  boy,  but  the  white  snowy  throat  of  a  maiden  boeom  ! 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  stone— <«  Thank  God !"  she  said,  ''  I  die 
for  you,  o«  you  died  for  me  /" 

Raymond  rused  her  eagerly  in  his  arma-^''  Who  I  Who  are  you  ?"  he 
ejEolaimed,  looking  wildly  upon  her  dark  face  and  snow-white  bosom. 

**  I  was — Blanche  Boee  I"  whispered  the  psge. 

Raymond  fell  upon  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  held  her  to  his  iMuled 
breast  aa  stUl  and  silent  as  herself ;  but  suddenly  he  started  up,  and 
rending  his  surcoat,  bound  the  fillets  round  her  bleeding  breast ;  but 
still  as  he  wound  fold  over  fold  with  wild  eagemeas,  the  red  blood  came 
through  the  silk. 

''  It  is  not  painful,"  said  Blanche,  "  it  will  soon  be  past !" 

Raymond  dropped  the  last  bandage,  and  gased  upon  her  with  the  fixed- 
nesa  of  despair,  as  she  Uy  still  in  his  arms,  her  white  passive  face  re. 
dined  upon  his  breast,  and  her  oold  hand  resting  <iuiet  in  his  mail  glove* 
For  awhile  she  lay  like  one  composing  into  sleep,  at  last  she  lifted  her 
heavy  eyes— i 

''  I  am  happy  !  I  die  in  peace  T  she  said ;  and  turned  her  face  to  hie 
bosom  like  an  infant  to  its  rest ;  and  one  long  tremulous  sigh,  and  her 
breast  came  still,  her  hand  unclosed,  the  smile  fixed  on  her  white  lip, 
and  the  tear  in  her  eye,  and  she  lay  calm,  and  still,  and  placid,  like  e 
child  on  its  parent  lap. 

They  buried  them  together  in  the  valley  of  Jehossphat,  and  raised 


*  In  the  middle  ages  tbe  vulgar  Latin  waa  little  more  than  a  patoii  through 
meet  parte  of  Europe.  There  are  some  M8S.  almost  unintelligible  from  the  number 
of  barbaroui  words,  and  the  confusion  of  Latin  and  native  terminations ;  and  in  many 
serions  pieces  the  language  waa  little  mora  pure  than  the  doggrel  rhyuie  in  which  the 
English  monks  satirited  the  ignorance  of  the  Lollarda. 

''  My  name  is  Tntivillns,  my  honi  it  blowen, 
Pragmina  verborum  Tutivillus  oc^git  honun 
BelMebub  elgorum  BeUal  beihnan  doHormm  /*' 
t  A  small  engine  Ibr  casting  darts  on  tlie  principle  of  a  cross-bow. 
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OT«r  them  a  grave  of  simple  turf  j  for  he  said^  '^  Let  our  pillow  be  the 
•earth  where  Hb  has  trodden^  and  let  Hie  light  shine  upon  us  hy  day 
and  His  dew  come  down  upon  our  breast  at  night." 

There  is  a  palnutree  at  the  head  of  the  heap^  and  a  little  well  at  the 
foot^  and  one  white  rose  of  Sharon  that  blossoms  very  sweet  over  the 
brink,  and  sheds  the  incense  of  the  earth  over  their  breasts  who  sleep 
below.  At  evening  the  gaaelle  comes  to  feed  upon  the  green  turf^  and 
the  bulbul  sings  on  the  bough  over  his  flowerj  and  the  palmer  at  noon 
takes  his  branch  from  the  tree,  and  a  blossom  from  the  busb^  and  sits  in 
the  shade,  and  drinks  out  of  the  well,  and  says, 

«  Illuminat  Dominui  faciea  luum  luper  U 
Bt  det  tibi  pacem  T* 


JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

Wb  have  hitherto  considered  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Rousseau 
as  they  regarded  himself  alone ;  the  next,  and  now  succeeding  objects  of 
consideration,  however,  are  the  views  he  took  of  the  society  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  the  opinions  he  promulgated  respecting  the  evils  which 
infected  it,  and  the  remedies  he  proposed  for  the  disease  he  fancied  he 
had  discovered.  When  these  have  been  discussed,  and  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  opinions  of  the  present  day  pointed  out,  the  task  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  respecting  Rousseau  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Though  endowed  with  quick  sensibilities  for  himself,  Jean  Jaoques  yet 
extended  his  sympathies  to  his  race.  The  injustice  practised  towards  the 
poor  made  him  the  apostle  of  humanity ;  the  misery  inflicted  on  ohiL 
dren  kindled  those  lively  feelings  which  led  to  the  production  of  Emile, 
the  most  important  work  on  education  that  ever  appeared :  the  vices  of 
social  life  induced  him  to  compose,  for  the  instruction  of  every  coming 
generation,  his  remarkable  romance  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  build  up  some  moral  code  in  the  place  of  that  which  he 
saw  was  utterly  destroyed ;  while  the  reigning  ignorance  on  the  science 
of  government  induced  him  to  compose  his  Contrat  Social,  fOr  the  pur. 
pose  of  establishing  some  definite  principles  of  political  science.  In  all 
these  various  works  he  endeavoured,  as  he  himself  observes,  to  re-con- 
fltruct  the  fabric  of  opinions,  and  to  rescue  men  from  the  floating  uncer. 
tainty  then  prevalent  outmost  of  the  important  subjects  of  thought ;  an 
uncertainty  which,  in  any  other  than  highly-cultivated  minds,  is  but  too 
apt  to  lead  to  carelessness  respecting  truth  itself,  and  indifference  to 
the  welLbeing  or  misery  of  our  fellows.  Speaking  of  himself,  as  a  third 
person,  he  says. 

In  this  age,  in  which  philosophy  is  employed  only  to  destroy,  I  saw  this  author 
alone  attempting  solidly  to  leconstract  opinions.  In  the  books  of  all  others  I  de- 
tected the  passion  which  had  dictated  them,  and  the  personal  object  the  writer  had 
in  view.  Jean  Jacques  alone  seemed  to  me  to  seek  truth  with  rectitude  of  purpose 
and  simplicity  of  heart.  He  alone  appeared  to  me  to  point  out  to  men  the  path  of 
true  happinesi^  by  teaching  them  to  distinguish  between  reality  and  appearance-~- 
between  the  man  of  nature  and  that  fictitious,  ftntastic  man  which  has  been  put  in 
his  place,  hy  our  prejudices  and  oar  institntioDs. 

The  system  he  framed,  (almost  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  medita- 
tions,) like  every  first  attempt  in  science,  was  a  compound  of  truth  and 
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error.  Still,  although  the  errors  he  enunciated  were  of  itartling  extra, 
vagance,  the  truths  he  eloquentl]^  established  were  of  the  highest  im. 
port ;  and,  while  he  left  much  to  be  performed  by  succeeding  inquirers, 
he  himself  made  a  great  advance  in  the  science  he  was  endeavouring  to 
form. 

His  system,  which  has  been  egregiously  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, was  framed  with  constant  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
society.*  This  state  he  saw  was  one  of  vice  and  misery :  and  the  first 
great  inquiry  suggested  to  his  mind,  by  this  circumstance,  was,  whether 
men  were  doomed  necessarily  to  be  thus  vicious  and  thus  unhappy.  In  or- 
der to  answer  this  question,  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  man,  ahd 
to  £ssect  the  constitution  of  society.  The  result  of  his  investigations  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions:  Ist,  That  men  are,  by  nature, 
prone  to  good  rather  than  to  evil,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  happiness.t 
2d,  That  the  chief  misery  that  men  suffer  is  the  result  of  a  mischievous 
social  system.  3d,  That  the  system  which  would  confer  on  them  the 
highest  degree  of  enjoyment,  is  that  which  would  bring  them  back  to 
their  original  or  natural  state.  4th,  That,  since  to  do  this  completely 
and  at  once  is  impossible,  the  best  that  can  now  be  effected,  would  be  to 
modify  the  existing  system,  keeping  in  mind  the  natural  state  of  man, 
and,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  correcting,  by  that  model,  the  present 
mischievous  regulations  of  society.  5th,  That  since  these  regulations 
have  reference  to  our  social  and  our  political  state,  the  latter  resulting 
from  the  former,  and  the  former  resulting  from  our  education,  we  must, 
if  we  desire  to  modify  our  condition,  politically  or  socially,  to  any  great 
or  material  extent,  make  a  revolution  previously  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  individuals  who  compose  society  must  be  changed  before 
we  can  hope  for  any  fundamental  change  in  society  itself. 

In  this  series  of  propositions,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  Rousseau,  that 
which  brought  down  on  him  the  ridicule  of  the  philo^ophes,  and  which 
was  the  ground.work  of  his  whole  plan  of  regeneration,  is  the  3d,  viz., 
''  That  the  system  which  would  confer  on  men  the  greatest  degree  of  en- 
joyment, is  that  which  would  bring  them  back  to  their  original  or  natu. 
ral  state."  The  meaning,  however,  which  Rousseau  attached  to  this  pro- 
position was  either  misunderstood  or  wilfuljy  misrepresented  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  spirit  in  which  it  was  uttered  was  completely  mis- 
taken. The  evils  to  which  it  pointed,  and  the  remedies  which  it  sug- 
gested, were  alike  misconceived  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  by  the 


*  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  small  wits,  who,  on  authority,  sneer  at  the 
extravagance  of  Rousseau,  have  not  been  aware  that  he  ever  penned  such  a  passage 
as  the  fbUowing : 

<<  Here  is  found,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  ordinary  fault  of  the  Abb4  St.  Pierre ; 
which  is,  the  never  suiting  his  schemes  to  existing  men,  times,  and  circumstances ; 
and  the  bringing  forward,  as  means  to  fiicilitate  the  execution  of  a  project,  the  very 
things  that  act  as  obstacles  to  it.  In  his  present  plan,  he  wished  to  modify  a  go. 
vemment  declining  through  age,  by  means  altogether  foreign  to  its  present  nature  ; 
he  wished  to  give  it  that  general  vigour  which  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression) 
puts  ths  whole  person  in  action,  This  was,  as  if  he  had  said  to  a  decrepit  and  gouty 
old  man,  Walk,  and  labour  ;  use  your  hands  and  your  legs,  for  exercise  is  good  for 
your  health.'*    (Jugement  tur  la  Polysynodie,  J 

•f-  This  proposition  brought  down  on  him  the  anger  and  anathemas  of  the  priest- 
hood. If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  evils  that  fell  on  poor  Rousseau,  for 
his  enunciation  of  this  proposition,  let  him  read  the  eloquent  letter  of  Jean  Jacques 
U>  the  Archbishop  of  Paris^  M.  de  Beaumont 
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little  wits  who^  since  that  period^  have  never  ceased  to  laugh  at  Rousseau 
for  what  they  have  chosen  to  call  his  Savage  System.*  They  could 
neither  understand  the  reform  he  suggested^  nor  perceive  the  evils 
which  he  described  as  now  inhering  in  society. 

Driven  by  his  own  condition^  and  that  of  the  millions  who  constitute 
the  poor  of  every  country,  to  contemplate  the  existing  state  of  society, 
he  could  not  but  quickly  perceive,  that  individual  merit  had  little  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  any  individual.  He  saw  that  the  rules  of  civi- 
lized  life  were  so  framed,  that  a  blind  necessity  for  the  most  part  deter- 
mined the  situation  of  every  one ;  that  the  rules  which  governed  so- 
ciety were  expressly  framed,  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of 
any  particular  case :— -that  their  supposed  virtue  consisted  in  their  un- 
deviating  certainty.  This  certainty  cannot  be  attained  without  striking 
out  of  consideration  individual  differences.  Any  rule  which  is  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  individuals  must  of  necessity 
vary ;  but  varying,  it  creates  uncertainty ;  and  uncertainty  is  the  evil 
dreaded.  The  rule,  therefore,  has  been  based  upon  circumstances  foreign 
to  the  individual  himself,  and  not  liable  to  doubt  or  uncertainty.  Thus 
grew  up  the  law  of  property,  the  law  of  condition, — ^thus  arose  the  re- 
lative situation  of  governor  and  governed,  of  subject  and  master,  poor 
and  rich,  noble  and  plebeian.  Thus  originated  the  vices  of  our  social 
condition, — the  evils  of  government,-— the  misery  of  millions  apparently 
for  the  well-being  of  a  few. 

The  regulations  of  civilized  life  were  said  to  be  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  society.  The  happiness  oi  society  is  made  up  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  But  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  society,  a  very  small,  if  any  portion  do  enjoy  any  happiness. 
And  if  this  be  so,  then  the  regulations  have  not  attained  the  end  for 
which  they  were  established,  and  consequently  are  at  best  unnecessary .t 
But  it  is  true  that  no  portion  of  society  enjoys  any  thing  like  happi- 
ness. The  poor  by  all  are  aUowed  to  be  in  a  situation  of  horrible  desti. 
tution  and  misery.  The  rich,  with  all  their  means  of  enjoyment,  are, 
by  their  education,  an  education  arising  out  of  their  condition,  rendered 
incapable  of  making  a  useful  application  of  those  means.  The  poor 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  with  all  their  capabilities  of  happiness 
destroyed,  because  deprived  of  the  means.  The  rich  waste  their  lives 
in  '^  strenuous  idleness  ;*'  seeking  for  pleasure,  ever  to  be  disappointed. 
No  wise  man  will  say  that  the  feverish  excitement,  or  the  listless  indo- 
lence of  a  rich  man  is  happiness. 


*  Voltaire  even  mistook  the  meaning  of  RouBseau :  and  was  witty  at  his  expense. 
The  exquisite  style  and  wit  of  that  wonderful  man  sometimes  sucoessfolly  hid  Mrant 
of  knowledge  and  research.  Great  men — and  none  can  be  found  greater  than  Vol- 
taire— ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  their  errors  are  oftentimes  the  texts  of  fools. 
The  herd  who  never  examine  for  themselves  must  have  an  authority  and  a  leader. 
The  fools  who  have  sneered  at  Rousseau  shield  themselves  under  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire. The  origin  of  many  a  sarcasm  may  be  found  in  the  following  sentence  of  a 
letter  from  Voltaire  to  Rousseau : — 

^  J'ai  re^u,  Monsieur,  votre  nouveau  livre,  oontre  le  geni*e  humain ;  je  vous  en  re- 
mercie.  Vous  plaisez  aux  hommes  &  qui  vous  dites  leur  verity,  et  vous  ne  les  cor- 
rigerez  pas.  On  ne  pent  peindre  avec  des  couleurs  plus  fortes  les  horreurs  de  la  so- 
ci6t4  humaine,  dont  notre  ignorance  et  notre  folblesse  se  promettent  tant  de  douceurs. 
On  n*a  jamais  employ^  tant  d'esprit  4  vouloir  nous  rendre  b^tes.  II  prend  envie  de 
marcher  i  quatre  pattes,  quand  on  lit  votre  onvrage.**  &c. 

-f-  It  must  be  remembered,  that  we  are  following  Rousseau^s  reasoning,  not  coin- 
ciding with  it. 
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The  regulations  of  wo&eity,  then,  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
they  were  established.  But  what  are  the  conditions  required  to  make 
the  society  happy  ?  A  previous  inquiry  is, — ^What  are  the  condi. 
tions  required  to  make  the  individuals  happy  ?  These  are  of  two  de. 
scriptionsy  pkysical  and  moral,  A  man's  frame  should  be  robust  and 
healthy  ;  and  his  mind  should  be  so  constituted  that  it  lead  him  to  seek 
for  enjoymentSy  unalloyed  with  mischievous  consequences  either  to  him- 
self or  othersy  and  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  such  pleasuresy  as  while  mis- 
chievous to  no  one,  are  ea^y  obtained.  Unless  his  physical  state  be  one 
of  health  and  comfort^  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  can  be  at  ease*  Unless 
the  mind  be  framed  for  hi^piness,  no  physical  comfort  will  produce  it. 
But^  to  the  production  of  a  healthy  and  robust  frame,  a  pure  and  simple 
life,  exercise,  sufficiency,  frugal  and  sober  habits,  are  necessary.  To  the 
production  of  a  sane  and  healthy  mind,  a  state  must  be  found  in  whidi 
there  should  be  no  temptation  to  acquire  mischievous  desires ;  the  inte- 
rest of  the  individual  being  never  opposed  to  virtuous  inclinations  and 
conduct.  Rousseau  himself  thus  expresses  it :— Speaking  of  his  father's 
conduct,  he  says, 

This  conduct,  in  a  father,  whoM  tendernen  and  virtue  I  m  well  knew,  led  m« 
to  make  reflections  on  myself,  which  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  keep  my  mind 
virtuous.  I  drew  flrom  it  this  great  maadm  of  moTslity,  the  only  one,  perha|is, 
which  is  of  use  in  practice,  viz.  to  shun  those  situations  which  place  our  duties  fas 
oppodtion  to  our  interests,  and  which  make  ns  see  that  our  own  happiness  is  depend- 
ent on  that  which  is  mischievous  to  another ;  being  certain,  that,  in  such  situations^ 
however  sincere  may  be  the  loTe  of  Tirtue  we  bring  to  them,  sooner  or  later  it  b^ 
comes  weak,  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  we  are  unjust  and  wicked,  in  fact,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  just  and  good  in  our  minds.    (Confcwions,  L.  11.) 

Thus  far  he  would  find  many  to  agree  with  him.  At  the  next  step  this 
coincidence  of  opinion  would  cease.  In  what  state  is  this  condition,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  most  likely  to  be  created  ?  His  answer  waa.  The  state 
not  civilized;  the  stater  in  whidi  men's  minds  are  not  corrupted  hf 
false  science,  nor  their  bodies  enervated  by  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits. 

This  answer  is  startling,  and  thus  stated  is  undoubtedly  incorrect.  But 
the  accusations  brought  by  Rousseau  against  civiUxed  life  as  he  saw  it, 
were  true,  were  deserving  of  serious  attention,  and  led  to  measures  of 
education  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  our  well-being.  He  q[K. 
posed  the  civilized  state  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  to  the  state  not 
civilized,  which  his  imagination  created;  and  making  the  comparison, 
he  could  not  but  prefer  the  latter.  But  this  latter  never  existed ;  it 
was  a  fancy  founded  on  the  declarations  of  former  writers,  and  the  in- 
correct statements  of  trav^ers.  Thus,  though  the  conclusion  of  Rous- 
seau was  erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  it  led  to  exceedingly  judicious  plans 
of  reformation.  He  saw  what  others  were  not  inclined  to  admit,  viz. 
the  imperfections  of  the  existing  society.  He  in  a  great  measure  traced 
these  imperfections  to  their  right  sources.  He  acknowledged  that  his 
beau  ideal  could  not  be  attained,  but  he  believed  that  an  approach  might 
be  made  to  it.  This  i^proach  is,  in  reality,  all  that  is  required.  The 
modified  plans  of  amelioration,  plans  modified  by  the  existing  state  of 
society,  are  for  the  most  part  what  the  most  consummate  and  far-sight- 
ed wisdom  would  have  suggested. 

Rousseau  hastily  and  unwarily  took  upon  trust  the  opinions  of  almost 
all  preceding  writers  respecting  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  a  barbaric 
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4Ui6.*  Bui  mor^  comtstent  than  ikty,  he  catrried  these  opinions  to 
-their  legitimiite  conclusion^  and  endeavoured  to  bring  back  society  to 
the  position  he  admired.  If  virtue^  he  said^  exist  in  this  barbaric  life, 
and  since  we  see  that  in  our  own  it  is  not  to  be  found,  why  do  we  not 
endeavour  to  attain  that  more  virtuous  state? 

The  evils  of  civilized  life  he  faithfully  and  acutely  pointed  out,  and 

•tttposed  many  truths  which  the  vanity  of  a  self-styled  scientific  world 

refused  to  receive.    He  asserted,  and  with  great  truth,  that  much  which 

men  call  knowledge,  much  of  what  they  seek  after  and  esteem,  is 

whoUy  useless ;  that  much  is  absolutely  mischievous,  consisting  either 

of  a  mere  idle  recollection  of  useless  facts  or  words,  or  of  sophistical 

reasonings,  useful  only  as  a  means  to  justify  and  create  vicious  habits. 

Socrates  before  him  had  said  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  his  assertions 

were  received  in  the  same  way.    In  the  language  of  Cicero^ — "  Socrates 

mihi  videtur  primus  a  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis,  ip 

quibus  omnes  ante  enm  philosophl  occupati  fuerunt,  avocavisse  philoso. 

phiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem  adduxisse,  ut  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  om- 

ninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  qusreret ;  coelestia  autem  vel  procul  esse 

«  nostra  cognitione  censeret,  vel,  si  maxime  cognita  essent,  nihil  tamen 

ad  bene  vivendum."  t    To  Rousseau  who  lived  among  the  dissolute  aris. 

tocracy  of  France,  it  was  evident,  that  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired 

had  been  turned  to  mischievous  purposes :    That  they  learned  only  to 

justify  vice,  and  to  be  profligate  without  shame  and  without  remorse. 

He  saw  that  they  were  without  the  virtues  which  their  fathers  were  sup. 

posed  to  have  possessed ;  and  he  ascribed  this  altered  state  to  the  know. 

ledge  which  they  had  acquired.   Confining  his  view  to  this  one  fact,  and 

to  this  one  class,  he  hastily  drew  a  conclusion  inimical  to  art  and  science 

j^enerally.    He  saw  rightly  that  the  vices  of  his  time  were  incompatible 

with  a  rustic  state ;  he  therefore  eagerly  turned  his  wishes  towards  the 


*  <'  Procopius,"  says  Gibbon,  ^  does  ample  and  willing^  justice  to  the  merit  of  To- 
tila.  The  Roman  historians  lirom  Sallnst  and  Tacitus  were  happy  to  forget  the  vices 
<of  their  countarymen,  in  the  contemplation  of  barharic  virtue.'*  (Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
43»  vol.  viL  p.  368.)  Rousseau  himself  says  in  his  discourse,  in  answer  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Dijon*-<<  Let  us  compare  with  this  description,  viz.  civilized  states,  that  of 
the  manners  of  a  small  number  of  people,  who,  preserved  from  this  contagion  of  vain 
knowledge,  have,  by  their  virtue,  formed  their  own  happiness,  and  served  as  a  model  to 
4>ther  nations ;  such  were  the  first  Persians,  a  singular  nation,  amongst  whom  virtue 
was  taught  as  science  is  now,  who  subjugated  Asia  with  so  much  &dlity,  and  who 
alone  have  had  the  glory  of  having  their  institutions  deemed  a  romance  of  philo- 
sophy. Such  were  the  Scythians^  of  whom  we  have  received  eulogies  so  magnificent. 
Such  were  the  Germrins ;  in  describing  whose  virtue,  simplicity  and  innocence,  an  his- 
torian, tired  of  tracing  the  crimes  of  an  opulent,  instructed,  and  voluptuous  people, 
has  soothed  and  refre^ed  his  spirit.  Such  was  Rome  in  the  time  of  her  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Such  has  been  in  our  days  that  rustic  nation,  so  admired  for  a  courage 
which  no  adversity  could  conquer,  for  a  fidelity  which  example  even  could  not  cor- 
rupt." He  speaks  of  his  own  people.  Goldsmith  viewed  Switzerland  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher.    See  the  Traveller,  the  lines  commencing— 

**  My  soul,  turn  flrom  them  :  turn  we  to  lunrey. 
Where  rougher  ctimei  a  nobler  raoo  display.** 

-f-  Academ.  1.  i.  c.  18.  See  the  remaining  portion  of  the  chapter.  The  second 
School  of  the  Academy  said  much  the  same  thing — SeeCic.  de  Nat.  Deorum.-  "  If  a 
perfectly  just  man  were  to  appear  among  yon,"  said  Socrates,  "  you  would  crucify 
him.*'    Rousseau  found  that  truth  cannot  be  always  spoken  with  impunity. 

The  reader  will  find  Ronssean^s  opinions  respecting  fake  knowledge  in  some  mea- 
sure explained  in  the  tenth  letter  of  **  La  Nouyelle  Helolse.** 
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attainment  of  that  state.  But  this  could  not  be  attained  so  long  ae  art 
and  science  were  cultivated  as  they  then  were.  **  Let  us  then  desert 
those  studies/'  he  exclaimed,  "  which  prevent  the  happy  consummation 
I  desire." 

One  evil  attendant  on  knowledge,  as  he  saw  it,  and  which  he  alone 
pointed  out,  requires  the  deepest  attention ;  one  so  great,  that,  were 
there  no  alternative  between  the  state  which  Rousseau  witnessed,  and 
that  rustic  life  he  sought  for,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  adopt  his  con- 
clusion, and  be  the  enemies  of  science  also.  Science  was  then  the  mo« 
nopoly  of  a  few.  It  was  an  instrument  used  to  oppress,  to  mislead,  and 
corrupt  the  remaining  portion  of  the  people.  '^  It  is  one  of  the  great 
inconveniences  of  the  cultivation  of  Letters,"  he  says,  *'  that,  for  some 
few  that  they  enlighten,  they  corrupt  a  whole  nation/'  It  is  quite  evi. 
dent,  that  a  degraded  peasant  under  a  French  noble,  was  not  so  happy, 
so  virtuous,  nor  so  enlightened  a  being  as  a  savage.  A  few  men,  at  his 
time,  were  possessed  of  knowledge ;  but,  if  this  knowledge  only  enabled 
them  to  keep  more  certainly  in  subjugation  the  rest  of  their  fellow* 
creatures,  then  was  it  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing.  It  is  worse  than  idle 
to  appeal  to  the  great  works  9f  those  days — ^to  point  to  the  bridges,  the 
palaces,  the  roads,  the  pictures,  the  triumphal  arches,  the  fine  manufac 
tures,  the  astonishing  dominion  of  man  over  nature,  that  were  then  wit- 
nessed. These  things,  then,  improved  not  the  condition  of  the  people. 
That  fine  velvets  were  fabricated ;  that  silks  enveloped  the  limbs  of  the 
rich ;  that  Racine  had  composed  his  unrivalled  dramas ;  that  much  good 
stone  had  been  reared  into  an  ugly  edifice,  and  called  the  Tuileries ;  that 
Le  Brun  spoiled  much  canvass,  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  good  co- 
lour ;  that  Louis  the  XIV.  figured  in  stone,  in  various  parts  of  the  capi- 
tal, now  as  Apollo,  now  as  a  Roman  Emperor ;  that  fine  verses  were  com. 
mon,  and  quantity  of  philosophy  talked  ;  that  all  these  things  should  be, 
was  no  alleviation  of  the  people's  misery.  But,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
possess  the  rugged  pleasures  of  a  savage  life ;  that,  instead  of  wandering  at 
wUl,  and  indulging  in  the  enjoyment  of  unrestrained  freedom ;  that,  in- 
stead of  being  bold,  hardy,  and  independent  savages,  they  had  become 
slaves,  poor  and  wretched,  without  one  redeeming  quality  to  set  against 
their  misery ;  this  was  an  evil  not  compensated  by  any  good  which  civi- 
lization had  hitherto  produced.  No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  savage 
life  will  say,  it  is  a  life  of  happiness,  either  physically  or  mentally.  On 
this  point  Rousseau  was  egregiously  in  error.*  But  no  one,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  has  compared  the  state  of  a  wretched  peasant  with  that 
of  a  savage,  would,  one  moment,  hesitate  in  preferring  the  latter.  If, 
then,  knowledge  only  led  (which  it  does  not)  to  the  enlightenment  of  a 
few,  and  this  degradation  of  the  remaining  portions  of  mankind,  it  would 
deserve  the  abuse  which  Rousseau  has  heaped  on  it.  His  objections 
were,  however,  not  answered.  The  evils  he  signalized  existed ;  and  they 
were  not  compensated  by  any  good  which  the  defenders  of  civilization 
adduced  in  opposition.     He  said,  you  are  vicious :  the  ruling  society  was 


*  He  fancied,  for  example,  that  savages  were  free  from  rheumatic  disorders.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  (and  personal  investigation  has  satisfied  us  of  the  fact)  that  rheu- 
matic  disorders  is  one  of  the  greatest  physical  evils  the  savage  suffers.  Rhpumniism 
and  asthma  are  universally  prevalent  among  savage&  Jefferson,  be  it  rfmeiubered, 
however,  who  had  many  opportimities  of  judging,  declared,  that  he  was  unable  (o  de- 
termine whether  the  civilized  liic  he  enjoyed,  or  the  wild  life  of  the  American  Indians 
were  the  most  happy. 
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vicious.  He  said^  You  have  lost  what  virtues  you  had,  through  your 
knowledge,  and  you  have  nothing  good  in  their  place :  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  true.  You  have  suhjugated  the  peoples-degraded  them  to 
a  state  of  horrid  ignorance,  hrutality,  and  wretchedness.  This,  alas  ! 
could  not  he  denied.  You  have  made  them  miserahle  without  making 
yourselves  happy.  This,  also,  could  not  he  disputed.  What  have  you 
done  to  recompense  the  people  for  this  ?  You  enact  good  plays  and  had 
operas ;  you  have  a  corps  of  persons  to  put  themselves  into  all  sorts  of 
extravagant  contortions,  which  you  caU  dancing;  you  have  hooks  to 
read,  paintings  to  look  at,  large  houses  to  live  in ;  you  ride  about  in 
coaches,  where  your  forefathers  walked  ;*  you  dress  in  fine  clothes,  and 
become  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  you  have  an  ex- 
travagant king  and  an  extravagant  court ;  you  sleep  by  day,  and  sit  up 
during  the  night ;  and  this  you  call  civilization.  This  is  the  production 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  I  admit,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
been  carried  to  a  higher  point,  perhaps,  than  in  any  preceding  age ;  but 
I  deny  that  this  is  any  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  age  over  any 
other." 

The  only  answer  to  these  statements  was  never  given.  That  answer* 
would  have  been — 1st,  the  shewing  that  knowledge  and  civilization,  as  it 
is  termed,  could  be  extended  over  the  whole  people,  and  be  made  their 
safeguard  rather  than  their  enemy ;  2d,  the  proving  that  the  pleasures 
which  men  enjoy  in  a  state  of  high  intellectual  cultivation  are  more 
numerous,  continuous,  and  vivid,  than  those  which  fall  to  their  lot  in  a 
savage  or  uncultivated  state.f  That  these  propositions  are  true,  could, 
we  think,  be  easily  established.  This,  however,  by  no  means  disproves 
the  assertions  of  Rousseau,  nor  would  it  shew  that  the  evils  he  pointed 
out  did  not  exist  as  consequences  from  the  causes  which  he  signalized. 
Almost  all  moral  changes  are  attended  with  certain  portions  of  evil.  The 
mode  of  defending  the  change  is  not  falsely  to  declare  that  no  evil  follows ; 
but,  allowing  what  is  true,  to  shew  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
change  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  mischief.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  passage  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  much  evil  followed  from  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  knowledge  was  acquired.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  knowledge  which  men  acquired  was  but  half  knowledge  ;  and  thus, 
though  their  acquirements  were  greater,  their  conclusions  were  often 
erroneous.^ 

There  is  a  class  of  philosophers  who  fancy  that  the  well-being  of  a 
people  is  marked  by  the  amount  of  wealth  wliich  the  whole  people  poa- 
sesses ;  and  as  large  accumulations  of  property  can  seldom  be  made 
without  great  security,  they  are  accustomed  to  believe  times  of  excite- 


*  The  reader  who  it  desirous  of  learnings  what  changes  were  then  supposed  to  have 
taken  pUice  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  French  people,  need  only  consult 
Mably  sur  I'Histoire  de  Prance,  L  yii.  c.  2. 

-|-  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  however  desirable  Rousseau  or  any  one  might 
deem  this  uncivilized  condition,  we  cannot  return  to  it.  To  reason  men  into  bar- 
barism is  impossible. 

'  X  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case.  Conclusions  which  serve  for  premises 
in  reasoning  result  often  from  a  mere  consideration  of  evidence  :  evidence  pro  and 
eon.  This  evidence,  though  not  complete,  may  yet  be  obtained  in  such  relative  pro- 
portion, that  the  right  judgment  may  be  formed  ;  say,  for  example,  in  favour  of  the 
pro  side  of  a  question.  The  inquirer  seeking  farther,  however,  obtains  evidence  on 
the  other  side.  He  is  in  fiict  more  enlightened,  he  knqpvs  more,  but  his  conclusion 
will  not  be  the  same.     His  conclusion  in  fact  will  be  erroneous. 
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m&oX  and  tmrbnlMiM  tlmM  of  wAmrj^    lUwiMfm,  wko  mw  thttt  vealUi 
UBder  any  drciimfltaiiow  wm  but  a  means  of  happinit,  that  kappineaa 
waa  a  mental  state,  resulting  in  raiions  conditions  from  very  various 
circmnstances,  dearly  perceived  the  error  of  this  assertion.    Hercj  hov. 
ever,  he  was  not  content  with  the  truth,  or  he  was  confused  by  the  very 
fallacy  he  opposed.    He  observes,  in  a  note  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
Contrat  Sodal,  *^  when  the  traetuMeries  (we  have  no  word  exactly  equiva- 
lent) of  the  great  agitated  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Paris  (Rets)  carri^  a  poniard  in  lus  pocket  when  he  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  Parliament,  this  did  not  hinder  the  French  peotple  from 
being  numerous,  and  living  happily  in  comfort,  honesty,  and  freedom. 
Thus  heretofore  Greece  flourished  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  wars ; 
blood  flowed  in  torrents,  and  yet  the  whole  country  was  covered  by 
people.     It  seems,  says  Machhivelli,  that  in  the  midst  of  murders, 
proscriptions,  and  civil  wars,  our  republic  becomes  from  that  very  state 
more  powerful ;  the  virtue  of  her  citiaens,  their  manners  and  their  in. 
dependence,  having  more  influence  in  strengthening  than  all  her  evils 
in  weakening  her.    A  little  agitation  gives  eneigy  to  men's  minds ;  and 
that  which  truly  increases  the  happiness  of  our  race  is  less  peace  than 
freedom."    The  truth  that  lies  almost  hidden  in  this  vague  and  general 
statement,  is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance.    But  before  it  can  be 
practically  applied,  a  definite  and  full  knowledge  of  what  it  really  im« 
plies  must  previously  be  obtained. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that,  although  a  nation  may,  relatively  to  other 
nations,  be  wealthy,  large  masses  of  its  population  may  yet  be  in  a  state 
of  deplorable  misery.*    Thus,  the  riches  of  a  whole  people  is  not  a  sure 
sign  of  a  people's  happiness  and  prosperity.    Moreover,  as  prosperity 
and  wealth  result  from  the  energetic  action  of  a  people,  mere  perfect 
security  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  even  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Action  is  dependent  on  mental  states ;  and,  it  has  often  happened,  that 
the  mental  state,  best  fitted  to  produce  extreme  energy  and  contina. 
ousness  of  action,  has  been  produced  in  circumstances  of  comparative 
turbulence  and  commotion ;  and  this  state  of  mind  will,  if  analysed,  be 
found  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.    It  consists  (to 
describe  it  in  general  terms)  in  a  peculiar  boldness  or  self-confidence  of 
disposition ;  and  a  capacity  for  moral  rather  than  mere  physical  plea- 
sures.   If  the  moral  pleasures  desired  be  such  as  result  from  the  admi- 
ration of  others,  rather  than  those  which  arise  from  the  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  the  individual  himself,  then  extreme  activity  will  be  manifested 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  in  obtaining  power.    The  insecurity 
resulting  from  war  and  commotion  will  be  counterbalanced  by  vehement 
desire  and  sanguine  hope.    Perfect  security,  we  daily  see  not  to  be  re- 
quisite to  excite  the  keenest  desire  to  accumulate,  and  steady  perseve- 
rance in  so  doing.    In  the  present  time,  in  our  own  country,  we  per- 
ceive a  desire  to  be  wealthy,  and  a  constant  struggle  to  that  end  seldom 
equalled  in  the  world's  annals ;  and  yet  there  is  a  large  defalcation  from 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  producer,  by  means  of  demands  made  by  Go- 
vernment.   So,  in  turbulent  times,  although  much  may  be,  in  various 
ways,  taken  from  the  industrious  merchant  and  artisan,  still  what  re- 
mains may  be  sufficient  to  reward  his  labours,  and  induce  him  steadily 


\Thig  wag  actually  the  case  in  Prance  during  the  time  of  Roufieaa,  aa  It  if  of  our 
country  at  preeent. 
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to  pursue  his  active  course.  If  we  suppose  this  defalcation  to  he  suffi* 
ciently  large  to  prevent  very  great  accumulation,  inducing  a  necessity 
for  steady  exertion,  and  forcing  the  person  toiling  to  seek  his  chief 
pleasures  in  intellectiud  sources,  we,  in  fact,  suppose  the  situation  of  an 
intellectual  man,  of  moderate  means  obtained  by  industry,  in  our  own 
times  and  country ;  in  other  words,  we  suppose  the  situation,  which,  by 
universal  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  fitted  for  happiness  of  any 
we  know. 

But,  according  to  the  practical  maxim  of  Rousseau  above-mentioned, 
if  it  be  wished  that  men  should  adopt  the  right  course,  their  duties  must 
not  be  placed  in  opposition  to  their  interests.  Before  we  can  hope, 
therefore,  to  induce  any  large  number  of  men  to  be  content  with,  and 
seek  the  situation  here  described,  there  must  be  a  feeling  established, 
throughout  society,  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding.  At  present, 
although  men  acknowledge  that  the  most  happy  state  is  the  one  above 
described,  they  are  accu8t<wied  to  show  much  greater  deference  to  him 
who  has  accumulated  vast  riches,  than  to  him  who,  by  regulating  his 
desires,  and  cultivating  his  intellectual  powers,  has  shown  himself  a  wise 
man.  The  millionaire,  possessed  of  no  more  intellect  than  an  ox,  will, 
throughout  this  our  enlightened  country,  obtain  more  real  respect  than 
the  most  instructed  man  in  the  community ;  and  his  opinion,  even  in  the 
determination  of  the  most  intricate  affairs  of  state,  wiU  be  of  greater 
weight.  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  we  hope  that  men  generally 
will  forego  this  estimation,  and  at  once  lower  their  desires  to  the  wise 
standard  ?  The  first  step  in  improvement  is  to  wish  for  the  good  will 
and  applause  of  our  fellows.  When  we  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
moral  and  mental  force,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  self-^pprobation ;  but 
this  higher  state  can  seldom  be  acquired,  but  by  commencing  with  the 
former.  How,  then,  shall  this  false  standard  of  estimation  be  overturned  ? 
How  shall  men  be  induced  to  train  themselves  to  this  wiser  condition  ? 
They  must  be  trained,  by  early  habits,  to  other  classes  of  pleasure  than 
those  which  arise  from  wealth;  and  their  minds  and  bodies  must  be 
so  framed,  that  all  those  multitudinous  appliances,  which  constitute  what 
is  termed  civilisation,  shall  not  be  necessary  to  their  comfort  or  weL. 
fara. 

The  most  common  effect  of  the  regulations  of  society  on  the  character 
of  the  individual,  is  to  generate  in  him  a  helpless  dependence  on  his  fel- 
lows. His  physical  wants  are  supplied  by  the  united  aid  of  many  thou, 
sands,  who  divide  the  labour  requisite  to  produce  what  is  required ;  and 
although  they  thus  acquire  great  skiU  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ope 
rations,  they  seldom  are  able  to  produce  any  one  thing  that  can  be  im-. 
mediately  applied  to  our  uses.  Production  is  wonderfully  increased  by 
this :  but  the  dependence  of  every  man  on  every  man  is,  by  the  same 
means,  completely  insured.  This  is  oae  case ;  and,  in  itself,  the  single 
instance  is  highly  beneficial ;  but,  if  dependence  be  made  to  extend  much 
beyond  this  point, — ^if  it  break  down  aU  confidence  inone's-self, — ^if  it  make 
us  utterly  dependent  for  our  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  our 
wants,  on  our  fellows,  then  has  the  thraldom  of  society  stretched  far 
beyond  the  limit  required.  The  most  powerful  tendency  of  social  regu. 
lations,  however,  is  to  this  end ;  and  if  great  and  continuous  exertion  be 
not  made  to  counteract  it,  the  result  dreaded  will  inevitably  occur.  A 
general  feebleness  of  mind  will  be  created ;  all  habits  of  original  thought 
destroyed,  and  all  boldness  of  action  utterly  precluded.  [Listless  luxuri.  < 
otts  ease  will  be  the  highest  enjoyment,  even  among  those  who  possess 
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the  means  of  satififying  their  wants ;   while  misery  and  oppression  will 
be  the  lot  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Rousseau  to  counteract  this  ten. 
dency ;  to  point  out  the  advantages  resulting  to  each  individual^  and  to 
mankind  at  large,  from  the  possession  of  a  simple  and  independent  cha- 
racter ;  and  to  frame  a  plan  of  education,  by  which  such  a  character 
might  be  formed. 

They  who  have  written  or  spoken  respecting  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
have  usually  been  so  startled  by  his  declarations  against  civilisation, 
that  they  have  neglected,  and  even  wholly  passed  over  this  great  end  of 
his  endeavours,  and  the  many  admirable  practical  precepts  he  has  left 
on  record,  in  order  to  attain  it.  They  have  forgotten  that  he  stands 
unrivalled  as  an  eloquent  advocate  of  virtue ;  that  throughout  his  writ- 
ings, beyond  those  of  all  other  men,  there  breathes  that  pure  and  deli- 
cate spirit,  which  destroys  alike  the  gross  tendencies  of  sensuality,  and 
the  aspirations  of  a  mere  vulgar  ambition.  Simple,  refined,  and  of  un. 
equalled  sensibility,  the  mind  of  Rousseau  pictured  to  itself  a  life  of  such 
delicate  and  elegant  enjoyment,  that  to  his  contemporaries,  absorbed  as 
they  were  by  the  ruling  passions  of  the  day,  it  appeared  the  dream  of 
an  idle,  rash,  enthusiast.  Yet,  with  all  Riousseau's  simplicity,  he  was 
not  so  childidi  as  they  who  sneered  at  his  reveries.  They  pursued  an 
empty,  gaudy  phantom,  while  he  would  teach  us  to  prise  the  ever, 
springing,  ever-delightful  pleasures  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  natural  objects  which  surround  us,  from  the  gratification  of  simple 
tastes,  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  calm  unruffled  life.  He,  who  has 
been  considered  the  advocate  of  riot  and  confusion,  has,  beyond  all  other 
men,  taught  us  the  benefits  of  peace  and  good  will.  With  the  splendour 
of  his  eloquence,  has  he  exalted  all  peaceful  pleasures ;  with  honest  in- 
dignation, has  poured  the  phials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  reckless  course 
pursued  by  ordinary  ambition,  and  faithfully  and  fearlessly  exposed  the 
empty  joys  which  are  sought  and  highly  prized  by  the  advocates  of  what 
is  called  civilization. 

Any  further  description  of  his  writings  is  incompatible  with  the  li. 
mits  to  which  we  are  confined ;  a  minute  examination  of  them  would 
require  a  volume,  and  any  thing  short  of  that  would  be  useless.  Our 
purpose  will  have  been  answered,  if  attention  has  been  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  the  subjects  which  Rousseau  handled,  and  the 
tone  of  mind  he  endeavoured  to  create.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
time  is  strongly  set  to  overrate  the  benefits  of  what  is  termed  civilization. 
The  end  is  forgotten  in  the  means.  There  is  an  everlasting  strife  and 
exertion  to  obtain  the  means.  The  days  of  our  youth  and  our  manhood 
are  wasted ;  and  we,  in  old  age,  are  left  to  lament  that  we  have  lost  the 
time  when  we  might  have  tasted  the  pleasures  of  our  life.  There  is  now 
no  r^>ose,  no  healthy  confidence  in  one's  self;  our  pleasures  are  the  plea, 
sures  to  be  derived  from  the  admiration  of  others.  Unless  we  can  sur- 
prise and  excite  envy  in  the  bosom  of  our  neighbours,  we  are  unhappy. 
To  this  end  we  sacrifice  youth,  and  health,  and  ease ;  and  when  he  have 
attained  the  object  of  all  our  wishes, — when  become  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  those  less  successful  than  ourselves,  we  sicken  at  the  emptiness 
of  the  joy  we  sought,  and  die,  having  discovered  that  our  life  has  been 
one  long  foUy.  This  may  be  caUed  trite.  It  is  true,  however,  and  at 
the  present  time,  apposite.  If  we  could  be  persuaded  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment for  itself,  and  not  in  order  to  shew  relative  superiority ;  if  we 
could  be  content  to  be  happy ;  the  simple  pleasures  within  the  reach  of 
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almoBt  every  one> — ^pleasures  requiring  not  wealthy  ^d  joined  with 
no  splendour^ — pleasures  continuous  and  uncloying,— <would  make  our 
youths  our  manhood^  and  our  age,  alike  happy,  and  undisturbed.  Phi- 
losophy can  have  no  higher  object  than  to  create  this  happy  frame  of 
mind.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  much  calumniated  and  unhappy  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 


BENTHAM  AND  HIS  WORKS.— No.  I. 
THE  BOOK  OF  FALLACIES. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  progress  of  opinion.  The  bulk  of  man« 
kind  will  live  on  for  centuries,  either  vegetating  in  the  relations  in 
which  they  are  born,  without  thinking  at  all,  or  if  attempting  to  think, 
going  no  further  than  the  appropriation  of  certain  set  forms  of  thought, 
or  rather  expression,  which  they  find  in  vogue.  Accidentally,  however, 
as  it  were,  one  stumbles  upon  an  awkward  truth,  which  he  can  by  no 
ways  reconcile  with  any  existing  system ;  and  another,  who  has  no  con- 
nexion or  intercourse  with  him,  upon  another.  Gradually,  these  opin- 
ions,  these  exceptions  from  the  received  creeds  of  society,  swell  to  a  great 
number,  floating  vaguely,  unconnectedly,  harassingly,  through  the  minds 
of  men.  At  last  a  mind  of  an  original  stamp  arises,  which  attracting  to 
itself,  as  the  magnet  does  iron  filings,  all  those  novelties,  remains  in. 
accessible  to  the  worn-out  dry  husks  of  old  opinion,  and  compresses  by 
its  innate  power  the  hitherto  disjecta  membra  into  a  luminous  and  con- 
vincing system.  Such  minds  are  the  heralds  of  a  new  era.  They  are 
in  the  moral  world,  what  those  fragments  of  a  superincumbent  stratum, 
which  geologists  uniformly  find  imbedded  in  the  lower  rock  where  one 
formation  ceases  and  another  is  super-imposed,  are  in  the  physical.  But 
inanimate  nature  feebly  shadows  out  the  powers  of  the  soul.  A  more 
correct  figure  would  be  to  call  these  men  the  creative  minds  destined  to 
mould  the  habits  of  thought  of  succeeding  generations. 

Of  this  class  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  of 
whom  Hazlitt  says,  that  they  advance  so  far  before  their  contemporaries 
as  to  be  dwarfed  in  the  distance.  The  multitude  could  not  comprehend, 
and  either  laughed  scornfully  at  him,  or  passed  him  unnoticed.  Like 
every  thing  that  is  great,  however,  he  was  working  in  silence.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  was  a  state  of  transition.  Men  had  cast  them- 
selves loose  from  fixed  opinions.  Old  principles  and  old  establishments 
were  worn  loosely  for  want  of  a  better  covering ;  but  they  were  like  the 
snake's  last  year's  skin,  retained  loosely  hanging  about  it,  till  the  new 
shall  be  tough  enough  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  life.  It  wi^  an 
age  of  scepticism :  there  was  no  positive  belief.  Amid  this  clamorous 
and  empty  crowd,  jostling  and  quarrelling  without  any  definite  purpose, 
Bentham,  in  his  quiet  habitation  in  Westminster,  was  calmly  extending 
and  systematizing  his  own  views,  gathering  around  him  a  cohort  of  half 
or  whole  converts,  destined  to  diffuse  his  principles  and  opinions  through- 
out the  world  ;  forming  as  it  were  a  link  between  the  state  of  society, 
from  which  vitality  was  fast  ebbing,  and  that  which  was  to  succeed. 
His  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  to  us  through  a  corporeal  medium,  but 
his  thoughts  holding  many  subject  to  his  power,  and  about  to  hold  more, 
he  may  truly  be  said  still  to  live  among  us. 
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la  tlie  number  of  onr  Magsdna  which  «ppe«r«d  immadkitalf 
quent  to  the  death  of  Bentham,  we  umoaiiced  our  intention  of  paying, 
on  a  future  oecaeion,  a  tribute  to  hie  memory.  We  did  not  underrtand 
by  thia,  collecting  a  number  of  little  penonal  anecdotea  concerning 
him,  stringing  them  together,  and  calling  the  thing  a  memoir ;  although 
iuch  a  task  would  have  been  neither  ungrateful,  nor  ita  acoompliahment 
uaeleM.  Still  leas  did  we  dream  of  a  euperficial,  formal  ^ioge,  dealing  in 
cold  generalities,  and  laying  of  our  teacher  what  has  been  said  of  ao 
many,  that  he  was  a  g^reat  man,  a  very  great  man.  We  felt  that  his 
noblest  monument  was  the  works  he  left  behind  him ;  that  the  best  trl. 
bute  of  homage  we  could  bring  to  his  memory  would  be  to  diffuse  more 
widely  the  knowledge  of  them ;  an  undertaking  which,  if  successfully 
accomplished,  would  not  be  more  honourable  to  the  dead  than  useful  to 
the  Hidng.  The  world  is  but  emerging  fWmi  a  state  of  infancy.  The 
structure  and  government  of  society  have  hitherto  been  rather  vaguely 
felt  than  rightly  understood.  Laws,  it  is  true,  were  acknowledged  to  bo 
necessary, — rules  sanctioned  by  the  application  of  physical  force,  which, 
if  they  could  not  render  men  virtuous,  might  at  least  restrain  their  out- 
ward  actions  within  a  line  approjdmating  to  that  which  the  spontaneoua 
prompting  of  virtuous  emotion  would  hnve  suggested.  But  the  baaia 
upon  which  these  laws  was  to  rest,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  fbroe 
which  was  to  carry  them  into  execution,  were  ilLunderstood.  The  priest 
sought  to  juggle  mankind  into  obedience,  the  warrior  to  force  them,  the 
moralist  to  persuade  them.  One  and  all  expressed  in  their  different 
idioms  a  faint  foreboding  of  the  truth,  that  good  laws  can  only  exist  in 
that  society  where  the  majority  will  what  is  right,  and  lend  their  anna 
to  enforce  its  observance.  Enlightened  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  is  the  only  guarantee  for  good  laws  and  their  observance. 
Many  nations  are  already,  and  more  are  daily  coming  of  age.  We, 
among  others,  have  vindicated  our  right  to  act  for  ourselves.  Whether 
our  liberty  shall  work  for  our  good  or  our  evil,  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge.  I>eeply  convinced  of  this  truth,  we  adventure  not 
without  trembling  on  our  self-imposed  task,  of  conveying  to  our  readers, 
in  a  series  of  articles,  some  general  notion  of  the  writings  of  the  first 
man  who  reduced  legislation  to  a  science. 

The  work  which  we  have  selected,  as  the  subject  of  our  first  prelec- 
tion, ''  The  Book  of  Fallacies,"  is,  perhaps,  the  one  of  aU  our  author's 
published  writings,  of  the  merits  and  character  of  which  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  impression,  by  means  of  a  summary.  It 
has  been  selected,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon 
some  of  the  features  of  Bentham's  intellect  which  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined the  bent  and  tenor  of  his  labours,  without  entering  into  the  de- 
tail of  any  of  his  positive  opinions. 

One  fact  regarding  his  mental  characteristics  is  inmiediately  recalled 
to  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume : — that  Bentham,  compre- 
hending within  the  grasp  of  his  almost  boundless  mind,  the  whole  range 
of  his  science,  yet  perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  with  microscopic  accu- 
racy, its  minutest  details,  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  fervid  pro- 
gress of  thought  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  committing  hie 
labours  to  words.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  hU  writings  will  find, 
that  every  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  manner  that  shows  the  author  had 
referred  it  to  its  place  in  the  comprehensive  system  he  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind.  Traces  of  the  outline  of  that  system  are  to  be  found  in 
his  larger  works.    Enough  of  matter  to  fill  up  the  outline  has  been  left 
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hj  him,  in  remarks  on  the  details,  full  and  exhaustive  in  themselves, 
but  not  so  hewn  as  to  dovetail,  in  tiieir  present  state,  into  each  other. 
His  almost  boundless  view  embraced,  at  once,  every  point  of  the  inu 
mense  field  of  h^is  labours,  and  as  one  or  other  struck  him,  he  pounced 
upon  it ;  but  even  his  lengthened  life  was  insufficient  for  fitting  tou. 
gether  and  polishing  the  rich  ore  he  had  quarried.  To  this  dreunu 
stance  are  we  to  ascribe  the  fact,  that  muck  of  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations, which  have  been  published,  has  been  worked  up  for  the  pub* 
lie  eye,  by  the  hands  of  friends  and  disciples.  The  writings  of  Bea. 
tham,  like  those  of  his  great  prototype  Socrates,  are  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  his  pupils.  The  matter  is  Bentham's,  but  the^ 
form  and  polish  have  been  given  by  feebler  hands. 

This  is  the  case  with  ''  The  Book  of  Fallacies."  One  redaetioo 
of  the  fragments  which  have  been  published  under  that  name,  was 
given  to  the  world  by  Dumont,  in  French.  The  English  version  waa 
published  in  1824.  Bentham  had  no  share  in  preparing  either  of 
these  works  for  the  press.  The  work  which  he  contemplated  seems  to 
have  been  one,  in  some  measure,  of  transitory  interest :— 4i  collection 
of  the  favourite  fallacies  used  by  parliamentary  debaters.  He  had 
classed  them  under  three  heads : — ^fallacies  of  the  ills ;  fallacies  of  the 
outs ;  either-side  fallacies.  His  purpose  was  a  work  of  immediate  and 
local  interest ;  and,  probably,  a  feeling  of  how  inferior  in  importance 
the  unmasking  of  the  child's  play  of  the  British  senate  was,  to  ih.e  com* 
pletion  of  his  more  important  duties,  prevented  the  idea  ever  being  conu 
mitted  to  paper,  except  in  very  hasty  and  imperfect  jottings.  The  MS» 
coming  into  Dumont's  hands,  that  writer,  stripping  Bentham's  hints  of 
their  local  colouring,  and  arranging  them  according  to  a  principle  of 
classification  suggested  by  his  friend  Sismondi,  appended  his  work  to 
a  treatise,  entitled  **  Tactique  des  Assemblies  Legisdatives,"  compiled,  in 
like  manner,  from  Bentham's  papers.  The  English  editor  has  pre* 
served,  with  a  slight  variation,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  Du.^ 
mont.  Instead,  however,  of  re-translating  the  work,  he  has  employed, 
as  far  as  it  went,  the  original  MS.  of  Bentham,  and  has  retained  most 
of  the  allusions  to  our  parliamentary  practice.  The  value  of  the  Eng. 
lish  redaction  is  greatly  enhanced  on  this  account.  We  can  trace,  in 
many  passages,  the  pure  ore  of  Bentham ;  and  his  remarks,  bearing^ 
immediately  upon  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society  in  which  we 
exist,  have  a  greater  practical  utility. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  work  are  plainly  referable  to  the  two  editors* 
What  was  meant  by  Bentham,  for  a  treatise  on  fallacies  employed  in  poli« 
tical  debate,  and  within  the  ^here  of  a  definite  locality,  has  been  mann. 
factured  into  an  elementary  treatise  on  fallacies  in  general.  The  work  is 
announced  as  intended  to  fill  up  the  blank  existing  inlogical  literaturefrom 
the  time  4>f  Aristotle,  who  was  tiie  first  and  almost  the  last  who  attempted 
to  classify  fallacies.  But  the  very  nature  of  Bentham's  object  rendered  it 
impossible  that  his  MS.  could  furnish  materials  for  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  this  subject.  A  collection  of  parliamentary  fallacies  could  stand  to 
such  a  work  only  in  the  same  relation  as  a  treatise  on  any  branch  of 
applied  mathematics  does  to  '^  Euclid's  Elements.^'  Another  blemish  may 
be  traced  to  this  source.  Some  of  the  fsllacies  have  been  beautifully 
elucidated  and  expoeed  in  the  original  MS. ;  but  others  seem  to  have 
been  loosely  enumerated  with  a  word  or  two  of  general  reflection  append* 
ed.  Many  passages  have  been  retained,  which,  had  the  work  been  pre. 
pared  for  the  press  by  the  author,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected 
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as  inconclusive.  The  weak  points  of  **  the  Book  of  Fallacies  "  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  these :  a  certain  degree  of  unsatisfactoriness  aris- 
ing from  the  work  not  containing  all  that  we  are  led  to  expect ;  a  dimi. 
nution  of  the  raciness  of  the  original  by  tormenting  it  oift  of  its  original 
form;  occasional  passages  of  weakness  and  common .place^  the  joinings 
of  the  editor^  or  paragraphs  retained  which  Bentham  would  mercilessly 
have  lopped  away. 

Taking  the  work,  however,  as  ^n  exposure  of  the  political  fallacies 
most  prevalent  in  English  society,  by  tracing  them  to  their  source,  and 
throwing  a  broad  glare  of  light  upon  their  futility  and  irrelevancy,  the 
work  is  invaluable  as  a  manual  of  political  knowledge,  and  as  affording 
us  a  picture  of  the  pure,  benevolent,  playful,  firm,   clearsighted,  com- 
prehensive, powerful  mind  of  the  author.   The  materials  of  Bentham  are 
distributed  among  an  introduction  and  five  parts.  The  introduction  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  fallacies  iu  general,  and  political 
fallacies  in  particular ;  of  the  nature  and  rationale  of  the  classification  of 
them  adopted  in  the  book ;  and  hints  respecting  the  importance  of  a  good 
system  of  nomenclature.    The  object  of  the  work  is  further  illustrated 
by  contrasting  it  with  Hamilton's  parliamentary  logic.    The  fifth  and  con. 
eluding  part  resumes  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  points  out  the  cha- 
racter  common  to  all  fallacies,  the  causes  of  their  utterance,  the  particular 
demand  for  them  created  by  the  peculiarities  of  English  government  and 
society,  and  the  utility  of  their  exposure.     The  four  intermediate  parts 
are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  particular  fallacies.    The  editor  regards 
all  fallacies  as  calculated  either  to  repress  inquiry  altogether,  and  that 
either  by  an  appeal  to  authority  or  by  intimidation ;  or  to  postpone  in. 
quiry ;  or  to  confuse  the  minds  of  hearers  when  inquiry  can  no  longer 
be  avoided.    The  chapter  on  the  Fallacies  of  Authority  opens  with  a 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  authority,  and 
the  cases  in  which  any  appeal  to  it  is  fallacious.    Sophistical  appeals  to 
authority  are  included  under  four  heads :  appeals  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors ;  appeals  to  irrevocable  laws  and  promissory  oaths ;  appeals 
to  precedents;  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
and   praises   of  the  authors  of  the  measure   defended.     All   attempts 
to  repress  investigation  by  fallacious  inuendoes  of  dangerous  results  are 
included  under  five  heads : — ^the  device  of  repressing  inquiry  by  attri- 
buting bad  motives  to  those  who  demand  it ;  the  old-wifish  clamour  of 
no  innovation ;  the  timid  question,  '^  what  is  at  the  bottom  ?"  even  of 
the  least  dubious  plan  of  amelioration ;  the  confusion  of  the  personality 
of  bad  officers  with  the  benefits  of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge  ; 
and  brow-beating   threats.      The  fallacies  employed  to  obtain  delay, 
the*  object  of  which  always  is  final  frustration,  are,  that  there  has  been 
no  complaint  made  ;  that  people  still  more  unfortunate  than  the  com- 
plainants may  easily  be  found  ;  that  it  is  not  yet  time ;  that  it  is  dan . 
gerous  to  undertake  too  many  things  at  once ;  that  some  other  measure, 
(neither  matured  nor  preferred,)  would  be  more  advantageous  than  that 
suggested.     The  fourth  part  contains  by  far  the  most  numerous  assort- 
ment of  fallacies ;  almost  all  that  may  be  employed  to  confuse  and  dis- 
tract  debaters,  when  discussion  can  no  longer  be  delayed ;  ''  question- 
begging  appellatives,"  '^  impostor  terms,"  "  vague  generalities,"  "  sweep- 
ing classifications,"  and  the  like.     The  arrangement,  which  we  do  not 
mean  to  describe  as  bad,  but  simply  not  such  as  Bentham  might  have 
made  it,  serves  to  aid  the  memory ;  and  most  of  the  topics  are  treated  in 
the  great  author's  happiest  manner.    The  collection  exhausts  and  ex- 
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poMM  the  predominant  fallacies  with  which  men  have  hitherto  been  'so 
fond  to  deceive  themselves^  and  is  at  once  the  best  giiide  to  political  think- 
ing that  has  been  published,  and  the  best  key  to  the  author's  more  techni- 
cal works.  It  ought  to  be  mastered  by  every  one  who  is  anxious  to  dia* 
charge  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  as  illustrating  some  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  Bentham's  intellectual  character  that  we  have  selected  this  work 
for  the  theme  of  our  introductory  essay.  Of  these  the  first  in  importance 
is  that  unwinking  steadiness  with  which  he  always  gazes  on  the  sun  of 
truth ;  that  quiet  prompitude  with  which,  in  the  most  ravelled  question,  he 
comes  always  to  the  right  conclusion.  This  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
mind  from  boyhood  until  death.  Its  first  fruit  was  his  searching  investiga- 
tion of  the  English  Church  establishment ;  its  next,  his  resignation  of  the 
practice  of  the  law  for  the  nobler  task  of  teaching  what  law  ought  to  be. 
He  had  but  one  object  in  life,  to  discover  truth  and  to  declare  it.  He 
could  not  blink  a  conviction  for  the  attainment  of  any  object.  This  cha- 
racteristic disqualified  him  from  influencing  the  immediate  workings  of  a 
society,  over  which  passion,  with  its  motley  array  of  half-truths  and  in- 
trigues, exercised  an  unlimited  sway.  But  it  enabled  him  to  shew  how 
much  better  and  nobler  a  being  man  might  be ;  and  his  example  spread 
with  an  insensible  contagion.  Already  his  modes  of  thought  are  catching 
hold  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  ere  long  they  will  be  at  least 
professed  by  all. 

His  wide  comprehension  and  yet  microscopic  power  of  attention  to 
details  which  have  already  been  in  some  measure  alluded  to,  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  his  more  important  writings.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  his  mind  which  must  not  here  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  that  is  its  essentially  practical  character.  His  views  on 
the  sphere  of  theory's  utility  may  be  best  expressed  by  himself:-— 

The  fear  of  theory  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  foundation  in  reason.  There  is  a 
fsnerai  propensity  in  those  who  adopt  this  or  that  theory  to  push  it  too  far :  i.  e.  to 
set  up  a  general  proposition  which  is  not  true  until  certain  exceptions  have  been 
taken  out  of  it, — to  set  it  up  without  any  of  those  exceptions, — to  pursue  it  without 
regard  to  the  exceptions,  and  thence,  pro  tantOy  in  cases  in  which  it  is  false,  falla- 
cious, repugnant  to  reason  aud  utility. 

The  propensity  thus  to  push  theory  too  Ht  is  acknowledged  to  be  almost  universal. 

But  what  is  the  just  inference  P  Not  that  theoretical  propositions,  i.  e.  propoehions 
of  considerable  extent,  should  firom  such  their  extent  be  concluded  to  be  fiilse  in  Mo: 
but  only  that  in  the  particular  caae^  inquiry  should  be  made,  whether,  suppoeinf  the 
proposition  to  be  in  Uie  character  of  a  general  rule  generally  true,  there  may  not  be 
a  case  in  which,  to  yeduoe  it  within  the  limits  of  truth,  reason  and  utility,  an  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  out  of  it 

Every  maa*B  knowledge  1%  in  its  extent,  proportioned  to  the  extent  as  well  as 
number  of  those  general  propositions,  of  the  truth  of  which,  they  being  true,  he  has 
the  persuasion  in  \Ab  own  mind :  in  other  wtHiis^  the  extent  of  these  his  theories  com- 
prises the  extent  eif  his  knowledge. 

I^  indeed,  his  theories  are  false,  then,  in  proportion  as  they  are  extensive,  he  is 
the  more  deeply  steeped  in  ignorance  and  error. 

But  fh>m  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  theoretical,  by  these  enemies  to 
knowledge,  its  flalsehood  is  inferred  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  consequence ;  with  as 
mmih  reason  as  if  fiom  a  man*s  speaking  it  were  InfBrred,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  what  he  speaks  must  be  folse. 

(his  would  think,  that  in  thinking  there  were  something  wicked  or  else  unwise ; 
erery  body  fiMls  or  fancies  a  necessity  of  disclaiming  it.  <<  I  am  not  given  to  specu- 
lation.**— *^  I  am  no  fMend  to  theories.**  SpMmlation,  theory,  what  is  it  but  think- 
ing P  Can  a  man  disclaim  speculation,  can  he  disclaim  theory,  without  disclaiming 
thought  P  If  they  do  not  mean  thought,  they  mean  nothing ;  for  unless  it  be  a  little 
more  thought  than  ordinary,  theory,  speculation,  mean  nothing. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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To  «tcape  from  the  Impatation  of  nwditatiof  deiCiiictioii  to  mankind,  •  man  mnnt 
diacUim  every  thinf  that  puts  him  above  the  level  of  a  beast. 

A  plan  propoeet  a  Mrrong  end ;  or  the  end  beinf  right,  proposes  a  wrony  set  4»f 
msans.  If  this  be  what  a  man  means,  can  he  not  say  so  P  Would  not  what  he  says 
have  somewhat  more  meaning — ^be  a  little  more  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
common  sense^with  common  honesty — ^than  saying  of  it  that  it  is  theoretical^that 
it  is  speculative  ? 

All  his  writings  are  a  practical  commentary  upon  these  views ;  and 
we  may  instance  more  particularly  his  Panopticon,  and  one  of  his  latest 
productions,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Commission  for  Inquiring  into  the 
State  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  on  the  Subject  of  a  General  Register, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Third  Report.  Not  contented  with 
suggesting  a  general  plan  of  management,  he  inquires  Into  the  most 
minute  financial  details,  and  obviatei)  every,  the  most  trifling,  physical 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  ideas. 

These  are  the  qualifications  which  enabled  him  to  seiect  and  store  up 
the  materials  of  thought,  and  to  mature  them  into  comprehensive  and 
sagacious  plans :  we  have  now  to  advert  to  these  characteristics  which 
determined  the  mode  of  their  enunciation.    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  idea  that  Bentham's  writings  are  dry,  ouM,  and  repulsive.     In 
virtue  of  their  subject  they  are  not  to  be  understood  without  the  exertion 
of  continuous  and  painful  attention ;  but  those  who  are  able  to  bring  this 
power  to  their  perusal  will  encounter  no  other  difficulty.    Bentham 
devoted  his  faculties  to  the  elucidation  of  the  science  of  legislation,  and 
his  first  great  endeavour  is  to  make  himself  clearly  understood.     He 
observes  the  most  strict  precision  of  language.     He  is  technical,  for 
otherwise  no  man  can  be  accurate  ;  but  his  technicalities  are  based  upon 
scientific  views  and  the  nature  of  his  subject,  not  upon  slovenly  and 
meaningless  hereditary  usage.     In  treating  of  details,  he  keeps  constantly 
in  view  their  reference  to  the  whole  structure,  and  refers  to  what  has  been 
already  said,  or  to  what  yet  remains  to  be  told  at  every  step  of  his  progress. 
Yet  this  anxious  striving  after  perspicuity  and  completeness  never  in- 
terferes with  the  manly  dignity  of  his  nervous  style.   Beyond  any  writer 
of  the  day,  he  possesses  that  most  necessary  ingredient  of  true  and  re- 
sistless  doquence,  the  power  of  condensing  all  the  bearings  of  his  sub. 
ject  into  one  brief  survey.     His  words  are  weighty  and  imposing  as  ora- 
cles.    In  his  illustrations  he  evinces  a  rich  flow  of  fancy,  and  frequently 
a  quick  sense  of  the  beautiful.     His  flow  of  humour,  when  he  gives  way 
to  it,  is  worthy  of  Butler,  and  his  sarcasm  is  withering.    And  on  every 
occasion,  these  powers,  which  of  all  are  the  most  apt  to  run  riot  and  carry 
away  their  owner,  are  kept  in  the  most  strict  and  beautiful  subordina- 
tion to  the  end  they  are  directed  to  attain.* 

A  few  specimens  of  Bentham's  style  are  here  added,  less  by  way  of 
'justifying  what  has  been  said  than  of  inviting  attention  to  the  writings, 
of  which  they  are  scarcely  fair  specimens.    The  following  fine  piece  of 
declamation  may  not  unjustly  be  called  the  sledge  hammer. 

Alive  to  possible-imaginable  eviU,  dead  to  actual  ones,— «agle-eyed  to  future  con- 
tingent evils,  blind  and  insensible  to  all  existing  ones, — such  is  the  character  of  the 
mind,  to  which  a  fallacy  such  as  this  can  really  have  presented  itself  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  argument  possessing  any  the  smallest  claim  to  notice.     To  such  a  mind, 


•  We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  here  of  Bentham's  more  finished  writings. 
Even  in  his  Sibylline  leaves,  however — ^his  rude  jottings — the  internal  lustre  of  the 
diamond  sparkles  through  its  rough  outer  coat. 
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thftty  ^  dttrial  aaAMi»«f  justiiGey  anarchy,  in  so  far  as  concerns  nine*t«nths  of  th« 
people,  is  actually  by  finree  of  Imp  oteUiahed ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  force  of  ino« 
rality, — of  such  morality  as  all  the  pumskaMota  denounced  atpainst  sincerity,  and  all 
the  reward  applied  for  the  encouragement  of  insiiicertty,  haTe  not  been  able  to  banish, 
that  society  is  kept  together ; — that  to  draw  into  question  tile  fttness  of  great  charac- 
ters for  their  high  situations,  is  in  one  man  a  crime^  while  to  question  their  fitness 
so  that  their  motiyes  remain  unquestioned  is  lawful  to  another ; — ^that  the  crime  called 
libel  remains  undefined  and  undistinguishable,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
defined  to  be  the  absence  of  that  security  which  would  be  afforded  to  writers 
by  the  establishment  of  a  licenser; — ^that  under  a  show  of  limitation,  a  go- 
vernment shall  be  in  fact  an  absolute  one,  while  pretended  guardians  are  real  acoom* 
plices,  and  at  the  nod  of  a  king  or  a  minister  by  a  regular  trained  body  of  Totes 
black  shall  be  declared  white;  miscarriage^  success;  mortality,  health;  disgrace, 
honour ;  and  notorious  experienced  imbecility,  consummate  skill  ;.«to  such  a  mind, 
these,  with  other  evils  boundless  in  extent  and  number,  are  either  not  seen  to  be  in 
existence,  or  not  felt  to  be  such.  In  such  a  mind,  the  horror  of  innovation  is  as 
really  a  disease  as  any  to  which  the  body  in  which  it  is  seated  is  exposed.  And  in 
proportion  as  a  man  is  afflicted  with  it,  he  is  the  enemy  of  all  good,  which,  how  ur- 
gent soever  may  be  the  demand  for  it,  remains  as  yet  to  be  done ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
to  be  completely  cured  of  it,  till  he  shall  have  learnt  to  take  on  each  occasion,  and 
without  repugnance,  general  utility  for  the  general  end,  and,  to  judge  of  whatever  is 
proposed,  in  the  character  of  a  means  conducive  to  that  end. 

Bentham's  power  of  moral  portraiture  may  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  i~ 

Here  and  there  a  man  of  strong  appetites,  weak  underetanding,  and  stout  heart, 
excepted,  it  might  be  afiirmed  with  confidence  that  the  most  indigent  and  most  igno- 
rant would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  see  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  bondr 
of  government  In  such  a  state  of  things,  whatsoever  he  might  expect  to  grasp  for 
the  moment,  he  would  have  no  assured  hope  of  keeping.  Were  he  ever  so  strong, 
his  strength,  he  could  not  but  see,  would  avail  him  nothing  against  a  momentarily 
confederated  multitude ;  nor  in  one  part  of  his  field  against  a  swifter  individual  rava- 
ging the  opposite  part,  nor  during  sleep  against  the  weakest  and  most  sluggish :  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  himself  against  such  continually  impending  disasters,  lei 
him  suppose  himself  entered  into  an  association  with  others  for  mutual  security;  he 
would  then  suppose  himself  living  again  under  a  sort  of  government. 

Even  the  comparatively  few  who^  for  a  source  of  subsistence,  prefer  depredation  to 
honest  industry,  are  not  less  dependent  for  their  wretched  and  ever  palpitating  exis- 
tence than  the  honest  and  indnstrious  are  for  theirs^  on  that  general  security  to  which 
their  practice  creates  exceptions.  Be  the  momentary  object  of  his  rapacity  what  it 
may,  what  no  one  of  them  could  avoid  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  conception  o^ 
Is^  that  it  could  not  exiat  for  him  further  than  it  is  secured  against  others. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true>  that  no  Government  can  exist  consistently  with  such 
exposure,  no  good  Government  can  exist  without  it. 

We  subjoin  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  how  his  mind  could  at 
times  revel  in  grotesque  imagery. 

According  to  Bishop  WarbuTton*8  Alliance^  the  people  in  the  character  of  the 
church,  meeting  with  all  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  state,  agreed  to  invest 
-the  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume  with  a  large  share  of  the  sovereignty.  Against 
this  system,  the  lawyers,  their  only  rivals,  were  estopped  from  pleading  its  seditious- 
ness  in  bar.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  churchmen  who  compose  holy  mother  church 
possess  one  beautiful  female^  by  whom  the  people  are  governed  in  the  field  of  spiritual 
law ;  within  which  has  been  enclosed  as  much  as  possible  of  profane  law.  By  Pro- 
testants, on  holy  mother  church  the  title  of  Whore  of  Babylon  has  been  oonforred : 
they  recognise  no  holy  mother  church.  But  in  England,  churchmen,  a  large  portion 
of  them,  compose  two  Alma  Matrea  Academia^ — ^kind  Mother  Academies  or  Univer- 
sities. By  ingenuity  such  as  this  is,  out  of  '<  lubberly  postmasters*  boys'*  in  any 
number,  one  '^  sweet  Mrs.  Anne  Pftge**  is  composed,  fit  to  be  decked  out  in  ele- 
ments of  amiability  to  any  extent.  The  object  and  fruit  of  this  ingenuity  is  the  af- 
fording protection  to  all  abuses  and  imperfections  attached  to  this  part  of  the  ofiidal 
establishment  Church  being  so  excellent  a  being,  none  but  a  monster  can  be  an 
enemih  a  foe^  to  her :  Montterj  i.  e.  anarchist,  Jacobin,  leveller,  &c.  To  every 
question  having  reform  or  improvement  in  view  as  to  this  part  of  the  official  esta- 
blishmenlb  the  answer  is  one  and  the  same— «  You  are  aa  enemy  to  the  church  T  for 
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iiMUuice,  amongf  others,  .to  rach  questioni  as  follow:  I.  What  does  this  part  of  tiie 
oftcial  establishment  do,  but  read  or  giTe  further  explanation  to  one  book,  of  which 
more  explanation  has  been  girm  already  than  the  longest  life  would  suffice  to  hear  F 
2.  Does  not  this  nippose  a  people  incapable  of  beinfir  Uught  to  read  ?  3.  Would  it  not 
be  more  read  if  each  of  them,  beinfp  able  to  read,  had  it  constantly  by  him  to  read 
all  throngh,  than  by  their  being  at  liberty  some  of  them  to  go  miles  to  hear  small 
parte  of  it  ? — 

Sarcastic  bitterness : — 

There  is  a  particular  sort  of  grin — a  grin  of  malicious  triumph — a  grin  made  np 
of  malicious  triumph  with  a  dash  of  concealed  foreboding  and  trepidation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it that  forms  a  natural  accompaniment  of  this  fallacy,  when  rented  by  any 

of  the  sworn  defenders  of  abuse :  and  Milton,  instead  of  cramming  all  his  angels 
of  the  African  complexion  into  the  divinity  ichool  disputing  about  predestination, 
should  hare  onployed  part  of  them  at  least  in  practising  this  gnn,  with  the  corre- 
sponding fallacy,  before  a  looking-glass. 

Proportioned  to  the  difRculty  of  persuading  men  to  regard  a  plan  as  otherwise  than 
beneficial,  supposing  it  carried  into  effect,  is  the  need  of  all  such  arguments  or  phrases 
as  present  a  chance  of  persuading  them  to  regard  it  as  impracticable  :  and  accord. 
ing  to  the  sort  of  man  you  have  to  deal  with,  you  accompany  it  with  the  grin  of  tri* 
tunph,  or  with  the  grimace  of  regret  and  lamentation. 

There  is  a  class  of  predictions,  the  tendency  and  object  of  which  Is  to  contribute 
to  their  own  accomplishment ;  and  in  the  number  of  them  is  the  prediction  InvolTed 
in  this  foUacy.  liVlien  objections  on  the  ground  of  utility  are  hopeless,  or  hare  been 
made  the  most  of,  objections  on  the  ground  of  practicability  still  present  an  addl* 
.tional  resource.  By  these,  men  who,  being  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  are 
in  ever  so  great  a  degree  well-wishers  to  it  may  be  turned  aside  from  it :  and  the 
best  garb  to  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  attempt,  is  that  of  one  who  is  a  well- 
wisher  likewise. 

Till  the  examples  are  before  his  eyes,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  a  man  who  has  not 
himself  made  the  obserration  to  conceire  to  what  a  pitch  of  audacity  political  impro- 
bity is  capable  of  soaring  :  how  completely,  when  an  opportunity  that  seems  farour- 
able  presents  itself,  the  mask  will  sometimes  be  taken  off  ; — -what  thorough  confi- 
dence there  is  in  the  complicity,  or  in  the  imbecility  of  hearers  or  readers. 

Was  th^  feeling  of  contempt  ever  more  powerfully  expressed  than 
in  his  illustration  of  the  folly  of  debating  the  question  of  Reform  with 
men  who^  by  their  solemn  oaths,  and  their  desire  to  maintain  their  sta- 
tus in  society,  are  bound  to  uphold  the  present  system,  in  all  its  rotten, 
ness.^ 

To  a  man  thus  circumstanced,  to  talk  reason  would  hare  something  ungenerous 
in  it  and  indecorous ;  it  would  be  as  if  a  man  should  set  about  talking  indecently  to 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

Here  close  we  our  first  lecture  on  the  writings  of  our  great  master. 


THE  HOWDIE.— -ANENT  BAIRNS. 

No.  II. 

(Continued  from  page  714,  vol  i.) 

Although  I  have  not  in  the  foregoing  head  of  my  subject  mentioned 
every  extraordinary  handling  that  came  to  me,  yet  I  have  noted  the 
most  remarkable ;  and  made  it  plain  to  my  readers  by  that  swatch  of  my 
professional  work,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  midwife  with  re- 
pute^ without  the  inheritance  from  nature  of  good  common  sense  and 
discretion,  over  and  above  skill  and  experience.  I  shall  now  dedicate 
this  second  head,  to  a  make*mention  of  such  things  as  I  have  heard  and 
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known  aiient  the  bairns,  that  in  their  entrance  into  this  worlds  came  by 
the  grace  of  God  through  my  hands. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  and  at  the  very  outset,  it  behoves  me  to 
make  an  observe,  that  neither  omen  nor  symptom  occurs  at  a  birth,  by 
which  any  reasonable  person  or  gossip  present  can  foretell  what  the  na. 
tive,  as  the  unchristened  baby  is  then  called,  may  be  ordained  to  come 
through  in  the  course  of  the  future.  No  doubt  this  generality,  like  every 
rule,  has  an  exception  ;  but  I  am  no  disposed  to  think  the  exceptions  often 
kent-speckle  ;  for  although  I  have  heard  many  a  well-doing  sagacious 
carlin  notice  the  remarkables  she  had  seen  at  some  births,  I  am  yet 
bound  to  say  that  my  experience  has  never  taught  me  to  discern  in  what 
way  a.come -to-pass  in  the  life  of  the  man  was  begotten  of  the  uncos. at 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

But  while  I  say  this,  let  me  no  be  misunderstood  as  throwing  any 
doubt  on  the  fact,  that  births  sometimes  are,  and  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
attended  with  signs  and  wonders  manifest.  I  am  only  stating  the  truth  as 
it  has  fallen  out  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience ;  for  I  never  mis- 
doubt that  it's  in  the  power  of  Providence  to  work  miracles  and  cause 
marvels,  when  a  child  is  ordained  with  a  superfluity  of  head-rope.  I 
only  maintain,  that  it  is  not  a  constancy  in  nature  to  be  regular  in  that 
way,  and  that  many  prodigies  happen  at  the  times  of  births,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  a  facile  thing  for  a  very  wise  prophet  to  expound  the  use. 
Indeed,  my  observes  would  go  to  the  clean  contrary ;  for  I  have  noted 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  births  which  have  happened  in  dread  and 
strange  circumstances,  were  not  a  hair's -breadth  better,  than  those  of 
the  commonest  clamjamphry.  Indeed,  I  had  a  very  notable  instance  of 
this  kind  in  the  very  first  year  of  my  setting  up  for  myself,  and  that 
was  when  James  Cuiffy's  wife  lay  in  of  her  eldest  born. 

James,  as  all  the  parish  well  knew,  was  not  a  man  to  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  nor  she  a  Deborah  to  sing  of  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish ;  but  they  were  decent  folk ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  her 
time  was  come,  it  behoved  her  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  my  helping  hand  to 
be  called  for.     Accordingly  I  went. 

It  was  the  gloaming  when  James  came  for  me ;  and  as  we  walked  o'er 
the  craft  together,  the  summer  lightning  ayont  the  hills  began  to  skinu 
mer  in  a  woolly  cloud :  but  we  thought  little  o't,  for  the  day  had  been 
very  warm,  and  that  flabbing  of  the  fire  was  but  a  natural  outcoming  of 
the  same  cause. 

We  had  not,  however,  been  under  the  shelter  oi  the  roof  many  minutes, 
when  we  heard  a-far  off,  like  the  ruff  of  a  drum  or  the  hurl  of  a  cart  of 
stones  tumbled  on  the  causey,  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  then  we  heard 
another  and  another,  just  like  a  sea-fight  of  Royal  Georges  in  the  skies, 
till  the  din  grew  so  desperate,  that  the  crying  woman  could  no  mere  be 
heard  than  if  she  had  been  a  stone  image  of  agony. 

I'U  no  say  that  I  was  not  in  a  terrification.  James  Cuiffy  took  to  his 
Bible,  but  the  poor  wife  needed  all  my  help.  At  last  the  bairn  was  bom ; 
and  just  as  it  came  into  the  world,  the  thunder  rampaged,  as  if  the 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  air  had  gaen  by  himself ;  and  in  the  same 
minute,  a  thunder-bolt  *  fell  doun  the  lum,  scattered  the  fire  about  the 
house,  whiskit  .out  of  the  window,  clove  like  a  wedge  the  apple-tree  at 
the  house-end,  and  slew  nine  sucking  pigs  and  the  mother  gnmiphy,  as 
if  they  had  been  no  better  than  the  host  of  Sennacherib ;  which  every  body 
must  allow  was  most  awful :  but  for  all  that,  nothing  afterwards  came  to 
pass ;  and  the  bairn  that  was.  born,  instead  of  turning  out  a  necromancer 
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or  a  geni,  bm  we  had  to  much  reason  to  expect,  wa«,  from  the  breast^  as 
ailly  aa  a  windlettraw.  Was  not  this  a  plain  proof  that  they  are  but  of 
a  weak  credulity  who  have  faith  in  freats  of  that  kind  ? 

I  met^  likwise,  not  in  the  next  year,  but  in  the  year  after,  nearer  to 
this  time,  another  delusion  of  the  same  uncertainty.  Mrs.  Gallon,  the 
exciseman's  wife,  was  overtaken  with  her  pains,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  in  the  kirk,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon.  They  came  on  her  suddenly, 
and  she  gave  a  skirle  that  took  the  breath  with  terror  from  the  minister, 
as  he  was  enlarging  with  gpreat  bir  on  the  ninth  clause  of  the  seventh 
head  of  his  discourse.  Every  body  stood  up.  The  whole  congregation 
rose  upon  the  seats,  and  in  every  face  was  pale  consternation.  At  last 
the  minister  said,  that  on  account  of  the  visible  working  of  Providence 
in  the  midst  of  us,  yea  in  the  very  kirk  itself,  the  congregation  should 
skail :  whereupon  skail  they  did  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  completed 
my  work,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  some  decent  ladies  staying  to  lend 
me  their  Christian  assistance ;  which  they  did,  by  standing  in  a  circle 
round  the  table  seat  where  the  ploy  was  going  on,  with  their  backs  to 
the  crying  mother,  holding  out  their  gowns  in  a  minaway  fashion,  as  the 
maids  of  honour  are  said  to  do,  when  the  queen  is  bringing  forth  a  prince 
in  public. 

The  bairn  being  bom,  it  was  not  taken  out  of  the  kirk  till  the  minis- 
ter  himself  was  brought  back,  and  baptised  it  with  a  scriptural  name ; 
for  it  was  every  body's  opinion  that  surely  in  time  it  would  be  a  brave 
minister,  and  become  a  great  and  shining  light  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
to  us  all.  But  it  is  often  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Providence  to  hamper 
in  the  fulfilment  the  carnal  wishes  of  corrupt  human  nature.  Matthew 
Gallon  had  not  in  after  life  the  seed  of  a  godly  element  in  his  whole 
carcase ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  he  turned  out  the  most  rank  ringing 
enemy  that  was  ever  in  our  country-side ;  and  when  he  came  to  years 
of  discretion,  which  in  a  sense  he  never  did,  he  fled  the  country  as  a 
soldier,  and  for  some  splore  with  the  Session,  Uiough  he  was  bom  in  the 
kirk ; — another  plain  fact  that  shows  how  little  reason  there  is  in  some 
cases  to  believe  that  births  and  prognostifications  have  no  natural  con^ 
nexion.  Not  that  I  would  condumaciously  maintain  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  signs  sometimes,  and  maybe  I  have  had  a  demonstration ; 
but  it  was  a  sober  advice  that  the  auld  leddy  of  Rigs  gave  me,  when  she 
put  me  in  a  way  of  business,  to  be  guarded  in  the  use  of  my  worldly 
wisdom,  and  never  to  allow  my  tongue  to  describe  what  my  eyes  saw  or 
my  ears  heard  at  an  occasion,  except  I  was  well  convinced  it  would 
pleasure  the  family. 

"  No  conscientious  midwife,"  said  she,  "  will  ever  make  causey-talk 
of  what  happens  at  a  birth,  if  it's  of  a  nature  to  work  dule  by  repetition 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  bairn ;"  and  this  certainly  was  most  orthodox,  for 
I  have  never  forgotten  her  counsel. 

I  have,  however,  an  affair  in  my  mind  at  this  time ;  and  as  I  shall 
mention  no  names,  there  can  be  no  harm  done  in  speidcing  of  it  here ; 
for  it  is  a  thing  that  would  perplex  a  philosopher  or  a  mathematical 
man,  and  stagger  the  self-conceit  of  an  unbeliever. 

There  was  a  young  Miss  that  had  occasion  to  come  over  the  moor  by 
herself  one  day,  and  in  doing  so  she  met  with  a  hurt ;  what  that  hurt 
was,  no  body  ever  heard ;  but  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  it  was  some- 
thing most  extraordinar ;  for,  when  she  got  home,  she  took  to  her  bed 
and  was  very  unwell  for  several  days,  and  her  een  were  blear't  with 
greeting.    At  last,  on  the  Sabbath-day  following,  her  mother  foregathert 
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With  me  in  coming  from  the  kirk;  and  the  day  being  showery^  she  pro- 
posed to  rest  in  my  house  as  she  passed  the  door^  till  a  shower  that  she 
saw  coming  would  blow  over.  In  doing  this^  and  we  being  by  ourselves, 
I  speired  in  a  civil  manner  for  her  daughter ;  and  from  less  to  more  she 
told  me  something  that  I  shall  not  rehearse,  and,  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye^  she  entreated  my  advice ;  but  I  could  give  her  none,  for  I  thought 
her  daughter  had  been  donsie ;  so  no  more  was  said  anent  it ;  but  the 
poor  lassie  from  that  day  fell  as  it  were  into  a  dwining,  and  never  went 
out ;  insomuch  that  before  six  months  were  come  and  gone,  she  was  laid 
up  in  her  bed,  and  there  was  a  wally«wallying  on  her  account  through- 
out the  parish,  none  doubting  that  she  was  in  a  sore  way,  if  not  past  hope. 
In  this  state  was  her  sad  condition,  when  they  had  an  occasion  for  a 
gradawa  at  my  Lord's ;  and  as  he  changed  horses  at  the  Cross  Keys  when 
he  passed  through  our  town,  I  said  to  several  of  the  neighbours,  to 
advise  the  mother  that  this  was  a  fine  opportunity  she  ought  not  to 
neglect,  but  should  consult  him  anent  her  dochter.  Accordingly,  on  the 
doctor  returning  from  the  castle,  she  called  him  in ;  and  when  he  had 
consulted  the  ailing  lassie  as  to  her  complaint,  every  body  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  he  made  light  of  it,  and  said  that  she  would  be  as  well  as  ever 
in  a  month  or  two ;  for  that  all  she  had  to  complain  of  was  but  a  weak- 
ness common  to  womankind,  and  that  a  change  of  air  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  her. 

Maybe  I  had  given  an  advice  to  the  same  effect  quietly  before,  and 
therefore  was  none  displeased  to  hear,  when  it  came  to  pass,  that  shortly 
after,  the  mother  and  Miss  were  off  one  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air  of  Glasgow,  in  a  retour  chaise,  by  break  of  day,  before  anybody  was 
up.  To  be  sure  some  of  the  neighbours  thought  it  an  odd  thing  that 
they  should  have  thought  of  going  to  that  town  for  a  beneficial  air ;  but 
as  the  report  soon  after  came  out  to  the  town  that  the  sick  lassie  was 
growing  brawly,  the  wonder  soon  blew  over,  for  it  was  known  that  the 
air  of  a  close  town  is  very  good  in  some  cases  of  the  asthma. 

By  and  by,  it  might  be  six  weeks  or  two  months  after,  aiblins  more, 
when  the  mother  and  the  daughter  came  back,  the  latter  as  slimb  as  a 
popular  tree,  and  blooming  like  a  rose.    Such  a  recovery  after  such  * 
an  illness  was  little  short  of  a  miracle,  for  the  day  of  their  return  was 
juat  ten  months  from  the  day  and  date  of  her  hurt. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  what  were  my  secret  thoughts  on  this 
occasion,  especiaUy  when  I  heard  the  skill  of  the  gradawa  extolled,  and 
far  less  how  content  I  was  when,  in  the  year  following,  the  old  lady 
went  herself  on  a  jaunt  into  the  East  Country  to  see  a  sick  cousin,  a 
widow  woman  with  only  a  bairn,  and  brought  the  bairn  away  with  her 
on  the  death  of  the  parent.  It  was  most  charitable  of  her  so  to  do,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  love  and  ecstasy  with  which  Miss  received  it 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Had  it  been  her  ain  bairn  she  could  not 
have  dandalized  it  more  ! 

Soon  after  this  the  young  lady  fell  in  with  a  soldier  officer,  that  was 
sent  to  recruit  in  the  borough,  and  married  him  on  a  short  acquaint, 
ance,  and  went  away  with  him  a  regimenting  to  Ireland ;  but  "  my 
cousin's  wee  fatherless  and  motherless  orphan,"  as  the  old  pawkie  carlin 
used  to  call  the  bairn,  stayed  with  her,  and  grew  in  time  to  be  a  ranting 
birkie ;  and  in  the  end,  my  lord  hearing  of  his  spirit,  sent  for  him  one 
day  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  end  bought  for  him  a  commission,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  such  as  well  befitted  a  rich  young  lord  to  do  ;  and 
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afterwfurds,  is  the  army^  hU  promotioB  wan  m  rapid  an  if  he  had  more 
than  merit  to  help  him. 

Now^  is  DOt  this  a  thing  to  cauee  a  marvelling ;  for  I,  that  maybe  had 
it  in  my  power  to  have  given  an  explanation,  was  never  called  on  m  to 
do  ;  for  everything  came  to  pass  about  it  in  such  an  ordained-like  way, 
that  really  1  was  aometimes  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  and  said  to  myadf 
surely  I  have  dreamt  a  dream ;  for,  although  it  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  a  caee  of  prognoatieatione,  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  a  most 
kittle  sort  in  many  particulars.  Remembering,  however,  the  prudent 
admonition  I  had  received  from  the  auld  leddy  of  Riga,  I  shall  aay  no 
mofte  at  present,  but  keep  a  calm  aough. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  even-down  fmtX  that  I  had  no  hand  in  bringing 
"  my  cousin's  wee  fatherlese  and  motherless  orphan "  into  the  wbrld^ 
but  maybe  I  might  have  had,  if  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  story  were 
told.  As  that,  however,  is  not  fitting,  I  have  just  said  enough  to  let  the 
courteous  reader  see,  though  it  be  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  that  my  profea* 
non  is  no  without  the  need  of  common  sense  in  its  handlings,  and  that 
I  have  not  earned  a  long  character  for  prudence  in  the  line  without 
ettle,  nor  been  without  jobs  that  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but,  like  this,  in 
a  far-off  manner. 

But  it  behoves  me,  before  I  go  farther,  to  request  the  reader  to  turn 
back  to  where  I  have  made  mention  of  the  poor  deserted  bairn,  Willy 
Facings ;  how  he  was  bom  in  an  unprepared  hurry,  and  how  his  mother 
departed  this  life,  while  his  ne'er-do-weel  father  went  away  like  a  knot- 
less  thread.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  come  to  pass  it  did, 
that  I  took  a  kindness  for  the  forsaken  creature,  insomuch  that,  if  his 
luck  had  been  no  better  with  Miss  Peggy  Needle,  it  was  my  intent  to 
have  brought  him  up  with  my  own  weans  ;  for  he  was  a  winsome  thing 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  made  every  day  a  warmer  nest  for  his 
image  in  my  heart.  IWb  cordial  temper  was  a  mean  devised  by  Provi- 
dence as  a  compensation  to  him  for  the  need  that  was  in  its  own  courses, 
that  he  would  never  enjoy  a  parent's  love. 

MHien  Miss  Peggy  had  skailed  the  byke  of  lier  cats,  and  taken  Billy, 
as  he  came  to  be  called,  home  to  her  house,  there  was  a  wonderment 
both  in  the  borough-town  and  our  clachan  how  it  was  possible  for  her, 
an  inexperienced  old  maid,  to  manage  the  bairn  ;  for  by  this  time  he  was 
weaned,  and  was  as  rampler  a  creature  as  could  well  be,  and  she  was  a 
most  prejinct  and  mim  lady.  But,  notwithstanding  her  natural  mimness 
and  prejinkity,  slia  was  just  out  of  the  body  with  love  and  tenderness 
.towards  him,  and  kept  him  all  day  at  her  foot,  playing  in  the  inside  of  a 
stool  whamled  up-side  down. 

It  was  the  sagacious  opinion  of  every  one,  and  particularly  both  of 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Stipend,  the  minister,  that  the  bairn  would  soon 
Aire  out  the  patience  of  Miss  Peggy;  but  we  are  all  short-sighted 
mortals,  for  instead  of  tiring  her,  she  every  day  grew  fonder  and 
fonder  of  him,  and  hired  a  lassie  to  look  after  him,  as  soon  as  he  could 
tottle.  Nay,  she  bought  a  green  parrot  for  him  from  a  sailor,  when 
he  was  able  to  run  aliout ;  and  no  mother  could  be  so  taken  up  with 
her  own  get  as  kind-hearted  Miss  Peggy  was  with  him,  her  darling 
Dagon ;  fur  although  the  parrot  was  a  most  outstrapolous  beast,  and 
skrighed  at  times  with  louder  desperation  than  a  pea-hen  in  a  passion, 
she  yet  so  loved  it  on  his  account,  that  one  day  when  it  bit  her  lip  to 
the  bleeding,  she  only  put  it  in  its  cage,  and  'said,  as  she  wiped  her 
mouth,  that  it  was  **  a  sorrow,"  . 
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.  By  and  by  Miss  Peggy  put  Billy  to  the  scliool ;  but^  by  that  time^  the 
condumacious  laddie  had  got  the  upper  hand  of  her,  and  would  not  learn 
his  lesson,  unless  she  would  give  him  an  apple  or  sweeties ;  and  yet,  for 
all  that,  she  was  out  of  the  body  about  him,  in  so  much  that  the  minis- 
ter  was  obligated  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  such  indulgence ;  telling 
her  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  boy,  fine  creature  as  he  was,  if  she  did 
not  bridle  him,  and  intended  to  leave  him  a  legacy. 

In  short.  Miss  Peggy  and  her  pet  were  just  a  world's  wonder,  when,  at 
last.  Captain  Facings,  seven  years  after  Billy's  birth,  being  sent  by.  the 
king  to  Glasgow,  came  out,  one  Sunday,  to  our  town,  and  sent  for  me  to 
learn  what  had  become  of  his  bairn.  Though  I  recollected  him  at  the 
first  sight,  yet,  for  a  matter  of  policy,  I  thought  it  convenient  to  pre* 
tend  doubtful  of  my  memory,  till,  I  trow,  I  had  made  him  sensible  of 
his  sin  in  deserting  his  poor  baby.  At  long  and  length  I  made  Jiim  to 
know  the  blessing  that  had  been  conferred  by  the  fancy  of  Miss  Peggy, 
on  the  deserted  child,  and  took  him  myself  to  her  house.  But,  judge  of 
my  consternation,  and  his  likewise,  when,  on  introducing  him  to  her  as 
the  father  of  Billy,  whom  I  well  recollected,  she  grew  very  huffy  at  me, 
and  utterly  denied  that  BiUy  was  any  such  boy  as  I  had  described,  and 
fondled  over  him,  and  was  really  in  a  aomical  distress,  till,  from  less  to 
more,  she  grew,  at  last,  as  obstinate  as  a  graven  image,  and  was  not 
sparing  in  the  words  she  made  use  of  to  get  us  out  of  her  habitation'.' 

But,  not  to  summer  and  winter  on  this  very  unforeseen  come-to-pass, 
the  Captain  and  I  went  to  the  minister,  and  there  made  a  confession  of 
the  whole  tot  of  the  story.  Upon  which  he  advised  the  Captain  to  leave 
Billy  with  Miss  Peggy,  who  was  a  single  lady,  not  ilLoff  in  the  world ; 
and  he  would,  from  time  to  time,  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  bairn* 
:They  then  made  a  paction  concerning  Billy's  education ;  andj  after  a 
sore  struggle.  Miss  Peggy,  by  the  minister's  exhortation,  was  brought 
"to  consent  that  her  pet  should  be  sent  to  a  boarding*school,  on  condition 
that  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  him. 

This  was  not  difficult  to  be  agreed  to ;  and,  some  weeks  after.  Bill  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  academy  at  Gieen  Kn6wes>  where  he  turned  out 
a  perfect  delight ;  and  Miss  Peggy  sent  him  every  week,  by  the  carrier, 
«  cake,  or  some  other  dainty.  At  last,  the  year  ran  round,  and  the'va- 
cance  being  at  hand,  BiU  sent  word  by  the  carrier,  that  he  was  coming 
home  to  spend  the  time  with  Mamma,  as  he  called  Miss  Peggy.  Great 
was  her  joy  at  the  tidings ;  she  set  her  house  in  order,  and  had,  at  lebst, 
twenty  weans,  the  best  sort  in  the  nei^bourhood,  for  a  ploy  to  meet 
him.  But,  och  hone !  when  Billy  came,  he  was  grown  such  a  big  drea- 
ture,  that  he  no  longer  seemed  the  same  laddie ;  and,  at  the  sight  of 
Jiim,  Miss  Peggy  began  to  weep  and  wail,  crying,  that  it  was  an  impo- 
sition they  were  attempting  to  put  upon  her,  by  sending  another  callan. 
:However,  she  became,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  pretty  well  convinced 
that  he  was  indeed  her  pet ;  and,  from  that  time,  though  he  was  but 
.eight  years  old,  she  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  her  treatment. 

Nothing  less  would  serve  her^  seeing  him  grown  so  tall,  than  that  he 
should  be  transmogrified  into  a  gentleman ;  and,  accordingly,  although 
he  was  not  yet  even  a  stripling,— for  that's  a  man-child  in  his  teens,— die 
.sent  for  a  taylor  next  day,  and  had  him  put  into  long  clothes,  with  top 
boots ;  and  ^e  bought  him  a  watch,'  and  just  made  him  into  a  curiosity, 
that  nowhere  else  could  be  seen. 

When  he  was  dressed  in  hi»  new  clothes  and  fine  boots,  he  went  out 
to  show  himself  to  all  Miss  Peggy's  neigh'boiirs ;  and,  it  happened;  that. 
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in  going  along,  he  fell  in  with  li  number  of  other  childer,  who  were  slliU 
ing  down  a  heap  of  mixed  lime,  and  the  thoughtlew  brat  joined  them ; 
by  which  he  rubbed  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of  his  breeks,  spoiled  his 
new  boots,  and,  when  the  holes  felt  cold  behind,  he  made  his  hat  into 
a  seat,  and  went  careering  up  the  he^  and  down  the  slope  with  it,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  charioteer. 

Everybody  who  saw  the  result  concluded  that  certainly  now  Mis« 
Peggy's  favour  was  gone  from  him  for  ever.  But  she,  instead  of  being 
angry,  just  exclaimed  and  demonstrated  with  gladness  over  him  ;  say . 
ing,  that,  till  this  disaster,  she  had  still  suspect^  that  he  might  turn 
out  an  imposture.  Was  there  ever  such  infatuation }  But,  as  I  shall 
have  to  speak  more  anent  him  hereafter^  I  need  not  here  say  how  he 
vras  sent  back  to  the  academy,  on  tlie  minister's  advice,  just  dress'd  like 
another  laddie. 

{To  be  continued, J 
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By  an  account  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  July, 
it  appears  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  in  the  year  ending 
the  preceding  5th  of  July  amounted  to  £1,863,187. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  how  this  excess  of  expenditure,  or,  in 
other  words,  deficiency  of  revenue,  has  arisen ;  and  also,  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  our  actual  financial  condition.  This  we  conceive  to  be  es- 
sentially necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  measures  which  the  new  Parliament  will  have  to  take. 

Although  the  system  of  making  up  the  public  accounts  is  still  extremely 
imperfect,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  form  something  like  an  accurate  no^ 
tion  of  the  real  amount  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  than  it 
was  a  few  years  since.  For  so  long  as  payments  for  instalments  of  the 
Beiad  Weight  loan  continued  to  swell  the  amount  of  income  received,  and 
so  long  as  the  old  sinking  fund  of  a  fixed  sum  of  five  millions  a-year 
continued  to  be  applied  to  redeem  debt,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  learn, 
from  the  annual  Parliamentary  accounts,  the  true  amount  of  the  income 
and  expenditure. 

It  was  in  the  year  18S8  that  the  Bank  paid  the  last  instalment  of  the 
dead  weight  loan  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  years,  the  accounts 
have  been  free  from  the  confusion  which  this  loan  occasioned.  In  call- 
ing this  dead  weight  transaction  a  loan,  we  are  aware  we  give  it  a  cha- 
racter  wholly  different  from  that  which  the  authors  of  this  notable  hocus- 
pocus  sought  to  impress  upon  it ;  but  we  feel  we  shall  have  the  sanction 
of  the  authority  of  every  fair  thinking  person,  who  has  examined  the 
nature  of  the  bargain,  for  calling  it  a  mere  loan ;  because  the  sole  result 
has  been,  that  the  public  has  received  from  the  Bank  a  sum  of 
£13,000,000,  for  an  annuity  of  £500,000,  payable  for  forty-five  years. 
The  history  of  this  transaction  shews  what  schemes  Ministers  have  at 
all  times  been  ready  to  have  recourse  to,  when  in  money  difficulties, 
sooner  than  make  reductions  in  public  expenses ;  and  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  of  this  scheme  of  anticipating  th^  falling  in  of  military  and  naval 
penuons,  being  nothing  else  than  raising  a  loan  of  £13,000,000  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace ;  it  also  shows  how  quietly  the  public  are  will- 
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.  ing  to  allow  thamiriveg  to  be  duped  by  gross  misrepresentationa  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  financial  measures. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Finance 
of  1898^  in  their  third  report^  the  sinking-fund  plan  of  1819  was 
changed.  Till  then^  the  law  required  that  five  millions  a-year  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  to  the  commissioners  for  redeeming 
the  national  debt^  whether  or  not  the  public  income  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure by  that  sum.  The  way  by  which  this  application  of  a  fixed 
sum  of  five  millions  was  managed^  was  by  making  good  any  deficiency  of 
income  occasioned  by  it^  by  borrowing  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  on 
Exchequer  bills.  But^  as  in  point  of  fact^  the  surplus  income  constantly 
fell  short  of  five  millions  by  two  or  three  millions  a-year^  the  prac4 
tical  result  of  this  piece  of  financial  policy  was  the  borrowing  of 
money  to  pay  debt.  This  appeared  to  the  Committee  of  Finance  to 
be  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  an4  abuse^  that  a  majority  of  them  came 
to  the  decision  of  advising  the  discontinuance  of  the  plan.  It  also  was 
found  upon  investigating  the  operation  of  creating  new  debt  to  redeem 
the  old  one^  that  it  was  attended  with  great  loss ;  because  the  interest 
paid  on  the  new  debt  was  greater  than  that  saved  upon  the  purchases 
made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt.  The  measure  recom. 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Finance  was  to  apply  for  ihe  future  to  the 
reducing  of  debt  no  more  than  what  really  was  an  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure.*  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  worst  parts  of  our  financial  system  are  adhered  tO| 
and  vigorously  supported;  a  circumstance  completely  established  by 
the  fact^  that  the  greatest  resistance  was  made  in  the  Committee  by 
persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  finance^  to  the  decision 
which  the  Committee  came  to.  The  question  for  getting  rid  of  the  sys* 
tem  of  a  fixed  sinking-fund  was  carried  only  by  one  vote ;  and  in  the 
minority^  no  less  distinguished  financiers  appeared  than  Mr.  Huskisson^ 
Mr.  Tierney>  Mr.  Barings  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Goulbum. 

The  dead-weight  payments^  and  the  old  sinking-fund,  having  ceased 
in  the  way  now  mentioned,  the  annual  Parliamentary  account  for  the 
year  1839  is  the  first  that  gives  anything  like  a  fair  and  clear  statement 
of  the  annual  income  and  expenditure,  although  it  is  still  extremely  imper- 
fect ;  and  we  shall  therefore  begin  what  we  have  to  say.  In  order  to  ex^ 
plain  our  present  financial  condition,  with  this  account. 

According  to  this  account,  the  revenue  of  1829  was  £50,706,000,  the 
expenditure  £49,075,000,  and  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
£1,711,548.  With  this  surplus,  Mr.  Goulbum  commenced  his  financial 
operations  for  1830.  To  this  surplus  he  was  able  to  add,  in  calculating 
the  Ways  and  Means  of  1830,  a  saving  in  the  interest  on  4  per  cent, 
stock,  and  on  exchequer  bills,  and  a  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  annual 
eatimates  for  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  as  follows : — 

Surplus  income  over  expenditure  in  1829,      «             .  £1,711,000 

Reduction  of  interest  on  4  per  cent,  stock,          .  •            750,000 

Reduction  of  interest  on  exchequer  bills,        .  180,000 

Reductions  in  the  estimates  for  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  •         1,100,000 

Carried  forward     .     .     £3,741,000 


*  An  act  was  paased  early  in  the  session  of  1829,  for  carrying  this  recommendation 
into  effect. 
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Brought  forward         X'3,741,000 
And  he  was  further  enabled  to  increase  this  estimated  lur- 
•   plus  of  18S0,  as  compared  with  1899^  by  the  expected  pro- 
.    duce  of  an  additional  duty  on  spirits^ — taken  at,  330,000 

Making  a  total  surplus  of,         ....  £4,071,000 

Mr.  Goolburn  having  this  great  surplus  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the 
financial  measures  of  1830,  wholly  threw  aside  the  policy  of  his  prede. 
cessors,  as  to  the  redemption  of  debt;  for  instead  of  applying  the  sur. 
plus  to  this  object,  he  repealed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £3,875,000,  and 
left,  accordingly,  no  more  for  the  future  surplus  of  income  over  ex. 
penditure,  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  taxes  which  Mr. 
Goulbum  repealed  were  the  following  :-— 

Beer,         .....       £3,000,000 
Leather,  ....  400,000 

Cider  and  Perry,  .  .  .  25,000 

Sugar,  .....       450,000 


£3,875,000 


We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Goulburn  for  repealing  taxes,  in  preference  to 
continuing  the  sinking-fund.  This  policy  was  clearly  right  on  general 
principles,  considering  how  many  of  the  existing  taxes  were  higly  inju- 
rious to  the  industry  of  the  country.  But  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  his  selection  of  the  beer  tax,  as  the  most  fit  to  be  repealed,  was  an 
egregious  error.  For  if  he  had  acted  on  anything  like  sound  principles 
<^  taxation,  he  would  have  turned  to  account  the  means  of  making  a  re- 
duction of  £3,000,000  of  revenue,  to  getting  rid  of  those  duties  which  fell 
on  the  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  poap,  &c.,  and  to  the  reducing  of 
those  excessive  duties  which  give  rise  to  the  prosperous  trade  of 
smuggling. 

But  the  repealing  of  the  beer  duty  served  the  interests  of  that  class 
out  of  which  members  of  Parliament  are  chosen,  and  of  the  members 
themselves ;  and  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  more  immediately 
an  object  to  Ministers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  18129,  than  the 
promoting  of  the  national  industry. 

When  Lord  Althorp  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  the  amount 
of  taxes  repealed  by  his  predecessor  left  him  only  a  surplus  income  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  has  already  been  stated  ;  and  conse- 
quently, without  any  means  of  repealing  more  taxes,  except  reducing 
the  public  expenditure.  But  although  he  was  thus  situated,  he  repealed 
more  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  expenditure  ;  and  pro- 
duced, as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  the  present  ex. 
isting  deficiency  of  the  revenue.* 

The  following  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  his  first  bud- 
get, on  the  11th  of  February,  1831,  for  repealing  or  reducing  taxes: — 


*  The  estimates  voted  in  1831  were  greater  than  those  voted  in  1830,  for  the 
Army,  by  the  sum  of  £225,160;  the  Navy,  £360,260;  Miscellaneous  Services, 
£743,490 ;  making  a  total  increase  of  £1,328,890.  But  deducting  from  the  Miscel. 
laneous  Services,  a  sum  of  £322,711,  ibnnerlv  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
rsal  increase  was  £1,008,079. 
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On  Tobacco,           ,              .              .              .  £l,iOO,000 

— *  Newspapers  and  Advertisements,     .  190,0(K> 

—  Coals  and  Slates,                         .             .  830,000 

—  Printed  Calicoes,                  .              .  -  500,000 

—  Glass^                 ....  600^000 

—  Candles^  ....      420^000 

—  Auctions,         .             ,             .             .  .          60,000 

—  Miscellaneous  Articles,       .             .  .       80,000 


£4,080,000 

In  order  in  part  to  make  good  the  revenue  which  would  be  lost  by 
reducing  these  duties,  he  proposed  the  following  new  taxes  :— 

On  Wine,            ....  je240,000 

—  Timber  (by  regulation  of  duties,)  600,000 

—  Cotton  Wool,             .              .              .  500,000 

—  Steamboats,        ....  100,000 

—  Timber  Duty,            .             .              .  1,200,000 

—  Coals  Exported,  100,000 

je2,740,000 

The  successful  opposition  which  was  made  to  this  scheme  of  finance, 
for  repealing  old  bad  duties,  and  imposing  less  injurious  new  ones,  left, 
for  the  general  result,  when  the  session  closed,  the.  following  old  taxes 
repealed,  and  new  ones  laid  on : — 

Duties  repealed  tn  1831. 

Coals  and  Slates,              .             ,  £830,000 

Printed  Calicoes,     ....  500,000 

Candles,              ....  4S0,000 


£1,745,000 


NsiD  Duties  laid  on  «»  1831. 

On  Wine,  .  £240,000 

On  Cotton  Wool,    ....  300,000 


£540,000 


Deducting  the  estimated  produce  of  the  new  duties  from  the  sum 
which  the  revenue  was  to  be  reduced  by  those  repealed,  the  actual  re- 
duction of  revenue  amounted  to  £1,205,000 ;  being  very  nearly  the  ex. 
act  sum  which  the  revenue  appears,  by  the  Parliamentary  accounts,  to 
have  been  deficient  on  the  5th  of  July,  183?« 

This  correspondence  between  the  sum,  which  it  appears  would  be  the 
deficiency,  on  tracing  out  the  effects  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  Goulbum 
and  Lord  Althorp,  in  1830  and  1831,  and  the  sum  which,  in  reality,  ivaa 
the  deficiency,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
here  given,  and  as  to  the  nuumer  in  which  the  deficiency  has  arisen.  It 
is  made  quite  clear  that  this  result  has  followed  from  persisting  in  re- 
pealing taxes,  without  making  any  proper  effort  to  veduce  the  expendU 
ture.    The  keeping  up  of  the  expenditure  at  its  greatest  possible  amoun^« 
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be&tt  ftU  through  the  greBt  error  of  our  miniiiterft  of  finance  ;  and  the 
comequence  of  doing  eo,  fully  fthows  that  until  retrenchment  is  made 
the  basis  of  repealing  taxes,  the  finances  cannot  be  free  from  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  they  iiow  are. 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  what  is  requisite  to  be  done  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  footing,  we  shall  shortly  alludo  to 
the  chief  defects  of  the  existing  system.  Now  that  the  law  has  de- 
clared that  there  shall  be  no  sinking  fund,  unless  there  is  a  surplus  of 
revenue,  the  deficiency  which  has  taken  place  haa  pat  an  end  to  all 
those  expectations  which  the  public  have  been  so  long  told  to  form  of 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
sideration ;  for,  surely,  with  a  debt  of  £800,000,000,  we  can  never  be 
quite  right,  until  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  country  admit  of  a  real 
sinking  fund,  of  a  lai^e  amount,  being  formed  for  the  paying  oiT  a  large 
portion  of  it.  Although  it  was  perfectly  wise  to  abandon  such  schemes 
of  redemption  as  have  hitherto  been  acted  upon,  no  financial  reform 
wiU  be  complete,  which  shall  not  provide  the  means  of  gradually  get- 
ting rid  of  at  least  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  present  debt. 

The  next  great  defect  in  our  system  is  the  taxing  of  industry,  direct- 
ly, for  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  revenue.  The  duties  on  glass,  pa- 
per, soap,  and  other  manufactures,  are  so  many  direct  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  and  the  accumulation  of  national 
wealth.  These  duties  should  idl  be  repealed;  but  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  loss  of  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions 
a-year. 

Another  conspicuous  blot  in  our  system,  is  the  keeping  the  duties  so 
excessively  high  on  tobacco,  foreign  spirits,  and  a  few  other  articles,  as 
to  create  a  trade  of  smuggling  of  such  a  vast  extent,  that  it  requires 
an  annual  expence  to  be  incurred  of  nearly  a  million  a-year  in  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  it.  But  to  cure  this  evil,  the  reduction  of  duties,  which 
are  necessary,  would  be  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  three  millions. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  two  classes  of  duties,  namely,  those  which  fall 
on  manufacturers,  and  those  which  create  smuggling,  must  be  got  rid  of 
either  by  imposing  other  taxes,  or  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.  It  is  no  doubt  possible,  to  obtain  the  means  of  reduc 
ing  five  millions  of  existing  taxes,  by  laying  on  a  property  tax.  But 
such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  proposed,  or  acceded  to,  until  the 
practicability'of  reducing  the  expenditure  from  three  to  five  millions, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  most  severe  test.  This  has  never  yet  been 
done.  The  progress  which  the  last  committee  of  finance  was  making  in 
this  work,  led  to  its  sudden  extinction.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Goulbum, 
-when  he  was  Finance  Minister,  and  of  Lord  Althorp  in  his  last  budget 
speech,  that  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  had  been  carried  as  far  as 
possible,  are  mere  words,  that  ought  not  to  have  the  smallest  influence 
on  any  man's  mind.  Ministers  deceive  themselves  egregioualy  in  think- 
ing that  the  reasons  which  serve  to  convince  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  expenditure  is  not  too  high,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
public.  These  reasons  are  nothing  better  than  a  few  commonplace  cant 
phrases  strung  together,  to  suit  the  purpose  of  raising  cheers  from  the 
supporters  of  Government.  They  contain  nothing  like  proof  of  any 
distinct  proposition.  But  the  time  is  now  come  when  it  wiU  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  minister  to  obtain  a  vote  for  nearly  fourteen  millions 
a-year  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance. 
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The  more  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country  is  inquired  into, 
the  more  certain  it  appears^  that  the  first  great  question  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  will  have  to  take  in  hand>  will  be^  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  public  expenditure  to  a  very  large  extent ;  not  by  a  few 
hundred^thousand  pounds  hcre^  and  a  few  more  there,  but  by  some  ndi* 
lions.  As  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  army^  navy,  ordnance,  and 
miscellaneous  services  have  been  voted  annually,  there  ean  exist  no 
vested  interest  to  be  set  up  against  any  reduction  which  may  seem  to 
be  expedient;  not  even  by  the  receivers  of  half  pay  or  of  military  pensions. 
And,  although  no  one  probably  would  propose  wholly  to  get  rid  of  these 
charges^  the  House  of  Commons  may,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  re- 
vise  the  several  parts  of  the  non-effective  service,  and  thus  save  the 
public  a  large  part  of  the  expense  now  incurred  upon  it.  If  Lord  AL 
thorp  shall  be  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  he 
will  find  that  he  cannot  again  declare  that  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
diture had  been  carried  as  far  as  possible,  without  raising  hundreds  of 
voices  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  the  electors  do  their  duty 
in  choosing  their  representatives,  he  will  find  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  against  him.  He  will,  in  point  of  fact,  if  he  employs  such  Ian. 
guage  as  this,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  administration.  What  Lord 
Althorp  should  do,  without  farther  loss  of  time,  is  to  make  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  They 
ehould  sit  every  day,  and  have  before  them,  for  examination,  the  hea<te 
and  chief  oflicers  of  each  public  department  of  expenditure.  These  per- 
sons should  be  made  to  explain,  and  defend  as  well  as  they  can,  every 
item  in  their  proposed  future  estimates.  The  evidence  should  be  taken 
down  in  short  hand,  and  the  Board  should  make  a  minute  on  each  case, 
expressing  its  judgment  upon  it.  The  whole  should  be  completed  and 
printed,  and  ready  for  delivery  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  new  Parliament'  shall  assemble.  But  more  than  this 
should^be  done.  Ministers  should  determine  to  appoint  a  new  Committee 
of  Finance,  to  be  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most  independent 
members  of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon 
the  estimates  for  1833.  Unless  some  measures,  such  as  these  now  sug- 
gested, be  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  financial  business 
of  the  country  can  ever  be  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  for 
if  the  estimates  shall  be  at  all  similar  in  amount  to  what  they  hither- 
to have  been,  and  if  they  shall  be  brought  before  committees  of  the 
whole  House,  without  any  previous  inquiry  and  reports,  the  time  which 
will  be  occupied  in  debating  them  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  going 
on  with  any  other  public  business. 

As  the  greatest  practical  evil  which  the  nation  endured  under  the 
corrupt  system  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  constituted,  was 
the  waste  of  its  treasures,  so  the  first  great  practical  good  it  should  de- 
rive from  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House,  is  the  reform  of  all  finanual  abuses.  To  what  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  our  kings  has  been  employed,  and  is  still  employed,  in  go- 
verning their  ministers  in  matters  of  extravagance,  will  now  be  made 
manifest ;  as  also  to  what  extent  the  influence  of  noble  proprietors  of 
close  boroughs  has  had  its  way  for  similar  purposes.  The  first  contest 
which  will  take  place  amongst  old  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  reform 
in  Parliament,  will  be,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  between  the  ministers 
and  these  influences.  If  they  are  weak  enough  to  make  themselves  any 
longer  subservient  to  them,  they  will  soon  find,  to  their  cost,  that  the 
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newly  created  inflaence  of  the  public  in  the  House  of  Commons  will' be 
too  powerful  for  them.  If  they  act  wisely  they  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  arranging  their  financial  plans  for  1833  with  reference  to 
this  latter  influence^  and  thus  secure  for  themselves  the  only  support 
which  can  keep  them  in  their  places. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  his  speech,  when  preparing  the  budget  on  the  97th 
of  July,  said  nothing  that  could  lead  us  to  form  a  rational  expectation 
that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  would  be 
less  than  the  deficiency  on  the  5th  of  last  July.  He  even  admitted  that 
the  Customs  revenue  would  necessarily  continue  to  fall  off.  The  dimi- 
nution he  estimated  as  follows. 

On  corn  imported,                .                  .                  .  ^500,000 

Reduction  of  duties  by  the  new  customs  act,             .  100,000 

Loss  of  revenue  by  allowing  for  drainage  on  sugar,  80,000 

Loss  by  i^lowing  for  duty  paid  on  Wine  in  1831,  120,000 

£800,000 

With  respect  to  the  excise  revenue.  Lord  Althorp  stated  he  expected 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  1838  of  about  £850,000 ;  but  little  de. 
pendence  can  be  placed  on  such  a  loose  conjecture.  He  seemed  to  rely 
chiefly,  for  an  improvement  in  the  relative  state  of  the  income  and  ex* 
penditure,  on  the  reduction  which  he  estimated  would  take  place  in 
the  public  expenditure  in  1832;  the  parliamentary  grants  for  1832  being 
less  than  those  for  1831  by  two  millions.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  grants  for  1831  were  of  greater  amount  than  the  grants  for  1830  by 
one  million ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  further  observed,  that 
whatever  diminution  has  been  shown  on  the  estimates  for  1832,  no  reduc 
tion  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  great  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try. The  diminished  grants  for  1831  have  been  produced  by  not  pur- 
chasing the  usual  quantities  of  naval  stores,  and  by  the  expenses  incur- 
ed  on  the  militia  and  yeomanry  in  1831  not  being  continued  in  1832. 
No  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  army,  or  in  the  number  of  seamen 
and  ships  in  commission.  We  have  had  a  fleet  cruising  in  the  channel 
the  whole  summer,  as  if  we  were  actually  at  war.  No  reduction  has 
been  made  in  the  regiment  of  artillery,  in  the  sappers  and  miners,  or  in 
expenses  on  military  buildings  at  home  and  abroaid.  In  point  of  fact,  no 
real  and  honesi  reduction  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  expenditure 
so  as  to  secure  permanently  for  the  future  a  surplus  of  income  over  est- 
penditure. 

In  a  future  article  we  shall  show  in  what  way  such  a  reduction  may, 
and  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
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It  was  a  mariner  bent  and  grey,  He  saw  us  mourn,  but  not  like  those 
An  English  mariner  old,  Whoee  sorrow  waits  on  Fear  4 — 

€ame  wandering  by  the  chorch-yard  way  For  we  had  trust,  that  God,  who  chose 
While  the  slow  death-bell  tolled ; —  To  call  our  brother  dear, 

He  sate  him  down,  and  saw  us  lay  Had  crowned  in  death,  with  sweet  repose, 
Our  brother  in  the  mould.  His  blameless  sojourn  here. 
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At  the  soft  hour  of  eyen.&U 

We  made  his  quiet  bed^ 
Beneath  the  lyy-green  church  wall, 

Amongfst  the  village  dead ; 
And  liear  the  sunny  fields,  where  all 

His  placid  years  had  sped. 

Now  when  our  solemn  rite  had  ceased, 

The  mariner  rose,  and  said  : 
^  Thus  sleeps  an  infont,  on  the  breast 

Of  a  fond  mother  laid ;— . 
For  holy  is  the  slumberer*s  rest 

Within  the  altar^s  shade  I 

<<  And  *tis  a  blessed  lot,  to  lie 

Beneath  fiimiiiar  ground. 
Where  ever  friends  are  wandering  by, 

And  kindred  sleep  around ; 
And  many  a  liFing  memory 

Clings  to  the  burial-mound. 

<<  Such  rest,  since  death  is  common  doom, 

With  grief  may  scarce  agree ; 
But  would  ye  know  how  full  of  gloom, 

And  cheerless  death  may  be,   - 
Ye  should  stand  by  when  the  mariner^s 

tomb 
.  Is  made  in  the  deep,  deep  seal 

<<  When,  for  his  passing-bell,  the  gale 

O'er  the  brief  funeral  raves ; 
For  mourner's  song,  the  sea-bird*8  wail^ 

For  tomb,  the  dark  sea-caves ; — 
Ay  1  I  could  tell  a  solemn  tale 

Of  sailors*  wintry  graves  1" 

Thy  words  have  strongly  won  mine  ear — 

&ty  on,  thou  aged  man  I 
''  Ay,  me  1  how  many  a  brave  career  " 

(The  mariner  grey  began) 
*^  Hath  closed  on  suc)i  a  weltering  bier  T 

And  thus  his  story  ran  ;-^ 

TALE  OF  THE  EKOLISH  MA&IKER. 

«  Ye  deem  our  course  all  storm  and  sport. 

Hot  strife^  and  revel  light ; 
And  well  our  rugged  life  may  court 

The  throb  of  wild  delight ; 
And  glad  should  seem  their  Uon-port, 

Who  wield  proud  England's  might  I 

^<  God  wot,  great  joy  it  is,  to  range 
The  blue  waves  to  and  fro, — 

A  joy  the  mariner  would  not  change 
For  all  that  crowns  bestow : 

But  the  sea  hath  seasons  sad  and  strange. 
That  landsmen  little  know. 

<<  *Ti8  fearful,  when  the  angry  gale 
Strips  the  curled  ocean  bare, 

And  the  boiling  spray  and  bitter  hail 
Are  mingling  sea  and  air  ; 

And  for  all  our  light,  the  cloudy  veil 
Streams  with  the  levin's  glare. 

<<  ^Tis  awful,  in  the  midnight  lone. 
When  clouds  are  pacing  slow, 

To  hear  the  sea-sprite  laugh  or  moan 
From  the  dull  wave  below, 

In  some  loved  mate's  remembered  tone, 
Though  buried  long  ago. 
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**  And  sad,  intMsean  daric  and  vast. 
When  death  has  struck  his  prey, 

A  parted  brother's  corpse  to  cast, 
A  lonely  thing,  away ; 

To  drift  beneath  the  tombless  waste 
Till  the  great  Judgment-Dayl 

^<  Yet  have  I  stood  where  sick  men  die. 
Where  slaughter  rife  hath  been. 

And  learned  to  look  with  steadfast  eye 
On  many  a  dismal  scene ; 

There's  one  upon  my  heart  would  lie. 
Though  ages  came  between. 

"  'Tis  fifty  summers  past  and  more  ^^ 
We  had  sailed  in  seventy-three ; — 

For  full  two  years  since  touching  shore. 
We  cruised,  and  kept  the  sea  t — 

Our  ship  was  a  lovely  fbrty-four — 
A  gallant  bark  was  she ! 

'^  As  fair  and  nobly  did  she  ride, 

As  rarely  scud  and  steer, 
As  though  she  answered  to  our  pride. 

And  knew  we  held  her  dear ; — 
Well  might  we  love  that  ocean  bride. 

And  boast  her  brave  career ! 

"  She  was  long  and  low,  and  sharp  be- 
low. 

With  a  gently  curved  side, 
With  sloping  stem  and  piercing  bow, 

And  white  decks,  flush  and  wide, — 
So  sweet  a  mould  you  could  not  shew 

In  all  the  seas  beside. 

<<  Her  yards  were  square^  her  span  were 
slim, 

Well  set  by  stay  and  shroud ; 
Her  snowy  canvass,  broad  and  trim. 

Swelled  o'er  her,  like  a  cloud  ; 
It  was  a  joy,  to  see  her  swim. 

That  made  your  soul  grow  proud ! 

<<  And  close  and  black,  in  grim  array^ 

Her  warrior-decks  along. 
The  lips  of  England's  thunder  lay. 

Right  terrible  and  strong ; — 
God  I  what  a  stormy  voice  had  they. 

When  battle  gave  them  tongue ! 

''  Her  speed  was  as  the  arrowy  sleet. 

Winged  by  a  northern  gale ; 
And  when  away,  with  flowing  sheet. 

She  loosed  her  broad  mainsail, 
The  surge  behind  her  rushing  feet 

Shone  like  a  comet's  trail. 

"  Her  rest  was  as  a  giant's  sleep; 

Her  chase,  the  stoop  of  war ; 
Her  rush  was  like  the  eagle's  sweep ; 

Her  roar,  the  earthquake's  jar ; 
Her  prow,  the  sceptre  of  the  deep ; 

Her  flag,  the  ocean  star  !'* 

St.  George  !  how  proud  the  old  man  grew? 

He  rose,  and  waved  his  hand  ; — 
Then,  pausing,  sate  him  down,  and  drew 

Strange  figures  on  the  saud, 
'Till  with  calm  voice  he  gnu  renew 

His  tale,  at  my  derannd  : — 
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'^  There  was  a  boy,  a  fiiir  young  lad, 

Sailed  in  our  fiigate  then«» 
A  gallant  spirit^  warm  and  glad. 

With  heart  enough  for  ten ; 
Ay  me  I  too  little  strength  he  had 

To  hear  the  toils  of  men ! 

"  All  loTed  the  child ;  for  hope  and  joy 
Like  sun-light  round  him  shone ; 

We  trembled  for  the  noble  boy, 
And  watched  him  night  and  noon, 

Lest  the  quick  spirit  should  destroy 
His  slender  lamp  too  soon. 

<<  And  when  he  fiun  our  watch  would 
shares 

And  every  storm  abide, 
We  sought  his  tender  yean  to  spare, 

But  could  not  tame  the  pride 
That  bore  him  on  to  do  and  dare. 

And  might  not  be  denied. 

«  Full  litde  thanks  the  urchin  bold 

For  all  our  cares  repaid; 
<  He  was,'  said  he,  <  too  stout  and  old 

For  fondling  like  a  maid ; 
Nor  did  he  fear,  for  toil  or  cold. 

To  learn  his  gallant  trade.* 

**  The  joy  of  erery  heart  he  grew, 

The  pride  of  every  eye, — 
There  was  not  one  of  all  the  crew 

But  smiled  as  he  went  by  ; 
And  merry  gibe,  or  question  threw, 

To  meet  bis  quick  reply. 

<<  But  when  the  winter  nights  came  on, 
With  sea,  and  snow,  and  gale ; 

His  little  strength  ran  out  anon, 
And  his  Aresh  cheek  grew  pale  \-^ 

The  time  was  all  too  stem  for  one 
So  flower-like  and  so  frail. 

'<  Though  nought  would  urge  him  to  com- 
plain. 

We  marked  him  wan  and  weak  ; 
For  the  braye  lad  strove  to  hide  his  pain. 

And  bore^  but  did  not  speak  ;— 
And  when  we  took  him  down,  would  fisin 

Have  lingered  on  the  deck. 

<<  Alas !  his  eager  spirit  pined, 

While  idly  sick  he  lay : 
For  all  oiir  cares,  and  tendance  kind. 

He  withered  day  by  day ; 
Silent  and  fast  his  life  dsdined, 

At  length  he  passed  away ! 

^  He  passed  away,  as  the  cold  son  rose^ 

From  the  cold  sea  beneath ; 
Just  as  the  night-watch  sought  repose, 

The  child  had  ceased  to  breathe  I — 
They  hardly  marked  his  eyelids  close;, 

So  peacefiil  was  his  deaUi  I 
<<  >for  did  he  turn  like  other  dead. 

All  ashen.white  and  cold, — 
His  lips  still  wore  a  faint,  pure  red, 

Like  rose-buds*  inner  fold ; 
And  there  a  sweet  smile  lingered. 

Even  as  it  wont  of  old. 


«  The  ancient  males  did  then  declare, 
(I  ween  they  deemed  aright,) 

His  soul  around  its  dwelling  foir 
Was  hovering  ere  its  flight ; 

They  said  it  now  would  Urry  there 
Till  close  of  that  day-light. 

^  Then  up  and  spake  our  captain  brave, 
(For  thiftt  we  loved  him  well,) 

When  he  had  heard  those  old  men  grave 
Disconrsing  as  I  tell,^ 

<  Ye  shall  not  cast  him  on  the  wave 
Before  the  evening  belL* 

'^So  we  kept  the  child  throughout  the  daf, 

A  dull  and  sorrowing  crew ; 
The  air  was  chill,  the  sky  was  grey. 

And  the  fea  of  sullen  hue : 
While  as  the  day-light  waned,  alway 

Wild,  and  more  wild  it  blew. 

<<  Ere  the  red  sun  sank  down,  the  north 
Lowered  black  and  tempcsubrowed : 

And  when  the  evening  bell  rang  forth, 
Tlie  waves  were  singing  loud  »— 

We  brmight  the  body  (mm  its  berth 
Wrapped  in  a  hammock-shroud. 

<<  Mournful  and  slow,  with  heavy  cheer, 

By  the  lee  gangway  laid. 
We  stretched  it  on  the  simple  bier. 

Till  the  last  rites  were  paid ; 
While  somewhat  of  unwonted  foar 

The  hearts  of  all  dismayed. 

<<  The  night  had  fallen  swift  and  black. 

With  spouts  of  sudden  rain ; 
The  swelling  blast,  at  each  attack. 

Made  our  strong  frigate  strain. 
And,  plunging  on  her  windward  track. 

Groan,  Uke  a  soul  in  pain. 

«  An  awful  time  it  seemed,  and  fit 
To  match  onr  task  of  wo : — 

The  shroud-hung  lanterns  wavering  lit 
The  troubled  groups  below, 

Whose  lips  compressed  and  brows  hard- 
knit 
Looked  spectral  in  the  glow. 

«  Then  some  that  watched  to  windward 
said. 

Right  in  the  tempest*s  eye, 
The  Phantom-Ship,  with  sails  all  spread, 

Swept  in  the  darkness  by; 
Till,  what  with  grief  and  ghostly  dread. 

Our  hearts  were  like  to  die. 

« And  cheerless  was  our  weltering  plight 
With  pain  and  sea-spray  wet. 

And  cold  at  heart  with  strange  affright, 
And  cold  with  dumb  regret — 

Lord  Christ  I  to  think  on  that  chill  night, 
It  makes  me  shiver  yet  f* 

And  sooth,  as  leaves  with  winter's  blast 
Thrill  in  the  withered  brakes 

The  mariner,  like  a  child  aghast, 
Through  every  limb  did  shake  : 

Long  time  he  dosed  his  lips :  at  last, 
Gravely  the  old  man  spake »— 
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«Noww1iai  his  stand  the  chaplain  took,- 

He  was  a  weak  old  mnn, — 
So  loud  the  grinding  timbers  shook, 

So  loud  the  wild  sea  ran, 
Scarce  could  we  hear,  as  from  the  book 

The  seryice  he  began  t 

*'  <  The  rewurreetion  and  the  l\fe 

I  am^  the  Lord  hath  taid  ; 
'  And  he  shall  live  who  trusts  in  me, 

Although  that  he  be  dead  ; 
Whoso  on  me  doth  rest,  in  faith j 

His  life  is  ransomed  /* 

"  And  erer  as  the  rite  was  read 

More  shrilly  rang  the  gale ; 
And  heavier  rain,  in  torrents  shed, 

Hissed  in  the  panting  sail ; 
Thus  few  of  all  the  words  he  said 

Might  o*er  the  din  preraiL 

<*  'I  know  thai  mp  Redeemer,  Christ, 

In  heaven  liveth  aye  ; 
And  he  shall  stand  upon  the  earth 

In  the  great  Judgment-Dap : 
Yea,  though  the  worms  my  dust  consume. 

As /or  this  mortal  dod. 
Even  in  thejlesh,  I  yet  shaU  see 

The  presence  of  my  God!* 

«  And  when  he  breathed  that  holy  word 

The  gust  it  rayed  so  loud, 
That  fvuther  speech  might  none  be  heard, 

So  rattled  sail  and  shroud  t 
Still  we  could  see  his  thin  lips  stirred, 

And  oft  his  head  he  bowed. 

<^  The  burdened  mainsail,  smitten  sore, 
Strained  wild  at  brace  and  sheet ; 

The  climbing  seas,  with  hoarser  roar, 
On  the  crushed  bulwarks  beat ; 

And,  hissing,  as  the  ship  lay  o*er. 
High  washed  the  corpse's  feet. 

<<  Great  awe  was  ours,  and  whispering 
spake 

Each  man  to  man  around, 
That  the  great  sea-snake  lay  in  our  wake, 

That  laughs  when  fleets  are  drowned : 
The  next  brief  lull,  this  sentence  brake 

Through  the  vexed  waters*  sound : 

«  <  When  thy  strong  breath  doth  scatter 
them, 

Even  as  a  sleep  they  pass : 
All  suddenly  they  fall  away,     . 

And  perish  like  the  grass : 
At  morning,  green  itjiourisheth : 

Lo!  ere  the  evenMls, 
Its  beauty  falls  b^ore  the  eithe. 

Is  withered  up  and  dried.* 

<'  At  onoe  the  gale  uprose  again : 

It  seemed,  that  instent  still 
Were  breathing  space  for  loader  strain ; 

For,  trumpet-voiced  and  shrill, 
It  came  with  such  a  gush  of  nin, 

As  though  the  ship  must  ftll. 


'<  Unheard,  thenceforth,  the  chaplain  read ; 

He  had  as  well  been  dumb  ; 
But  we  saw  his  face  by  the  lamp  o*er  head, 

And  when  the  time  was  come. 
He  made  a  sign  to  cast  the  dead 

Forth  to  its  stormy  tomb. 

^*  Now,  when  the  corpse  to  sea  we  gave, 
Christ!  through  the  pallid  night. 

Full  on  the  ship  a  whirlwind  drove, 
So  swift  and  ftiU  of  might, 

It  swept  the  unburied  from  the  wave, 
And  bore  it  from  our  sight ! 

"  And  the  mariners  gave  a  shuddering  cry, 

A  cry  of  wild  dismay. 
To  see  the  corpse  pass  whirling  by. 

Ere  it  oould  break  the  spray. — 
^  For  thus,  they  deemed,  the  Enemy 

Had  torn  the  child  away. 

«  Short  leisure,  'midst  the  storm*s  descent, 

For  awe  or  thought  had  we^ 
As  straight,  through  sails  and  rigging  rent, 

Down  gushed  the  dark  green  sea  ; 
While  reeled  our  ship,  as  though  she  meant 

To  founder  by  the  lee. 

*^  Beneath  the  varying  shocks  o*er-strained, 

A  quivering  hulk  she  lay  ; 
The  waves,  like  monsters  flery-maned, 

Seemed  gathering  o*er  their  prey  ; 
Lord  I  how  the  deafening  gusts,  unchained 

On  every  side,  did  bray ! 

'<  We  could  not  hear  the  Captain's  shout, 
Yet  well  we  guessed  the  word. 

As,  hissing  loud,  the  waterspout 
Burst  terribly  on  board. 

And  from  its  flash  the  light  flew  out 
Keen  as  a  flaming  sword. 

"  We  could  not  aid  the  good  ship's  toil ; 

For  masterless,  and  crossed 
By  countless  blows,  at  each  recoil. 

More  helplessly  die  tossed  i 
We  could  but  hear  the  mad  sea  boil, 

And  gave  our  lives  for  lost  I 

^  But  ere  we  drave  ten  fethoms  wide^ 

After  the  corpse  flew  past. 
The  gale  went  down,  and  lulled,  and  died  ; 

And  the  sea  smoothed  so  fest, 
That  era  mid-watch,  we  seemed  to  glide 

Across  a  waveless  wastes 

<<  And  when  the  Eastern  billows  slept 

In  the  moist  starlight  dim. 
Uprose  the  loving  moon,  and  pept 

O'er  the  full  ocean's  brim  ;.— 
And  a  feint  murmur  round  us  crapt. 

Sweet  as  a  seraph's  hymn. 

**  Then  did   our   praise  to   Him  who 
wrought 
That  blessed  calm,  ascend ; 
But  awe  bechilled  us,  as  we  though  t 

Upon  our  parted  fHend ; 
Each   questioned   much,   and  answered 
nought, 
For  none  could  counsel  lend : 
Z2 
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"  Till  up  and  ipake  the  oldest  mate,  Though  when  I  pray,  there  falli  a  beam 

And  ihu«  hit  rede  was  given ;—  Of  comfort  on  my  breast. 

'  For  that  child's  soul  the  demon's  hate  «  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  mourn  in  chuichyaids 

With  Angel  bands  had  striven  ;  ^^^ 

Whoeeconquering  wingsup-boreitstraight  y^y^^  l^^  ^^^  ^^^  pleasantly. 

In  the  wild  storm  to  Heaven.  q^  ^^^  ^li^t  a,^  ^nd  Mdncm  mean, 

«  Howe'er  it  be,  though  well  I  deem,  Or  what  stem  death  maff  be, 

The  child  is  with  the  blest,  TUl  they  have  watched  a  funeiml  eoems 

That  burial,  like  an  ugly  dream.  In  the  midnight  gale^  at  sea ! " 
For  ever  haunts  my  rest|-» 
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C  Continued  from  Page  599,  vol.  i,J 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Shewing  how  BUI  Botwain  lott  his  Breeehesy  and  what  oame  thereof;  the  S&amaeh 

in  John's  Family^  and  the  Rumpus  at  the  Mitre. 

Bill  Boswain  did  not  well  remember  how  he  tumbled  into  bed  on  the 
night  of  the  hop,  after  the  dismissal  of  Ga£Fer ;  but  all  night  long  he 
dreams  of  the  'Squire  transformed  into  a  bear  in  a  rage  ;  and  of  Gaffer 
an4  bis  Broom  talking ;  and  of  the  message  he  behoved  to  send  in  the 
morning.  And  then,  that  his  wenches  were  frying  the  old  dish>  and 
Hookey  standing  by,  staring  at  him  like  a  mad  doctor,  using  a  horn  to 
make  him  swallow  it.  The  message  to  Gaffer,  to  say  truth,  was  ready 
cut-and-dry,  long  before ;  though  Bill,  poor  soul,  might  not  know  as 
much. 

Late  in  the  morning  he  rubs  up  his  eyes,  with  something  of  a  head» 
ache,  and  perhaps,  something  of  a  heartache  too,  if  he  had  owned  it ; 
but  he  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter.  "  AVhere's  my  wife  ?"  quoth 
he.  '^  In  the  back  parlour  with  Hookey,  darning  a  stocking ;"  for  it  was 
always  making  a  pudding  or  darning  a  stocking  she  was.  This  good  house- 
wife was  never  meddling  with  John's  matters— not  she  I  ''  Then  bring  me 
my  breeches,"  quoth  Bill. — ^But  up  or  down,  high  or  low,  no  such  article 
was  to  be  found.  ^^  Where's  my  breeches,"  shouted  Bill,  manfully ;  for 
his  wife  was  now  gone  out  to  chapel.  ''  What  a  spot  of  work  is  here," 
quoth  that  pert  gipsy,  Jenny  Driver ;  "  I  daresay  that  rogue,  H.  B. 
has  stolen  them  to  make  a  picture  of  them,  and  they  may  be  in  Rag 
Fair  by  this  time."  "  I'll  have  my  breeches,"  cried  Bill ;  «  If  the 
*Squire  hear  of  this — *'  '*  Sure  you  have  no  more  need  of  such  an 
article  than  a  Highlander  for  kneebuckles,"  said  the  forward,  saucy 
wench,  whose  shrewish,  merry  humour  made  her  a  great  favourite  with 
Bill ;  "  A'n't  you  a  brisk  Jack  tar,  and  shouldn't  sport  shorts.  There's 
Hookey  on  the  stairs :  throw  any  thing  on  you  for  decency ;  and  get 
up,  and  put  that  prig  Gaffer  out  of  his  pain.  Here's  an  old  petticoat 
of  my  mistress's,  and  here's  a  wrap-rascal  of ^»s."  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  name  ;  whether  the  last  flourish  was  the 
up-swirled  tail  of  an  n  or  r,  or  the  sweep  of  an  e  or  d,  no  man 
could  tell ;  and  of  which  garment  Bill  availed  himself,  or  if  he  donned 
both,  history  is  mute ;  but  up  he  got,  in  time  to  hear  that  his  mes- 
sage to  Greysteel  had  caused  a  commotion  in  John's  family,  to  which 
all  that  had  ever   happened   before   was  mere   moonshine  in   water; 
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and  tbe  beauty  of  it  was^  that  Prince  Rusty^  and  the  Old  Gen. 
tlewoman  were  now  almost  as  anxious  as  John  that  Madam  should 
be  brought  in^  if  that  would  only  make  peace  in  the  house^  so  mortally 
afraid  were  they  of  Sister  Peg^  and  Brummagem  Tom. 

Every  Steel  was  on  the  alert^  ^'  All  handi  aloft "  was  the  cry^  and 
"  Down  with  Hookey ;"  and  even  Prince  Rustyfusty  himself  seemed 
less  hateful  to  them  at  this  time  than  the  old  Drill.  And  ever  and  anon 
they  would  shout^  '^  Bill  Boswain  has  sold  Madam  ! — sold  her  !  and  be- 
trayed  John  Bull  V  and  every  five  minutes  a  fresh  scout  of  the  Rusty 
faction  would  bounce  into  Bill's  parlour,  which  no  Steel  would  now 
look  near,  and  where  neither  Tims  nor  Chronie  would  be  admitted,  when 
they  begged  to  tell  Bill  the  rights  of  the  story. 

'^  Mrs.  Bull,  the  vixen,"  cried  one,  '^  is  still  insisting  on  keeping  the 
keys.''  "  Well,  Moses  will  lend  us  a  couple  of  pieces  for  a  few  days,  to 
carry  on  the  war,"  cried  Hookey,  nothing  daunted  yet ;  '^  I  have  thrown 
as  niuch  in  his  way  before  now."  But  Moses  "  pegged  the  prave  and 
callant  Hookey  would  exquies  de  poor  Cherman  Chew,  who  was  a 
stranger,  and  did  not  wish  to  meddle  or  make  in  'Squire  Pull's  familish." 
Hookey,  it  is  said,  lent  him  a  kick,  made  him  bounce  out  at  the  window, 
where,  in  falling,  he  knocked  down  Old  Bags,  Mad  Charley,  and  the  Petti- 
fogger, like  &8  many  nine  pins  set  up  for  practice.  But  as  a  faithful  and 
veracious  historian,  I  must  premise,  that  this  part  of  my  narrative  is  not 
authenticated,  and  that  it  is  as  like  Hookey  would  have  been  sly  enough 
to  apply  privately  for  funds  to  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent,  Sec,  &c., 
before  trying  a  Jew  money-lender.    But  to  return. 

"  What  next,  goose-face  ?"  cries  the  Old  Corporal,  as  Silly  Billy 
came  in,  blowing  and  puffing,  Hookey's  hands  now  as  full  of  work  as 
if  there  had  been  a  grand  cock-match  next  day ;  besides  having  all  the 
wenches  hanging  on  him.  "  Peg,"  cried  Silly  Billy, ''  is  coming  striding 
up  the  North  Wynd,*  her  petticoats  kilted  to  the  knee,  laying  about 
her  with  a  rung,f  her  eyne  like  a  wild-cat's,  and  Donald  hard  behind 
her,  ettling  at  the  Skien  Dhu," 

*^  Peg  has  been  at  her  whisky  bottle  this  morning,"  quoth  the  Raw 
Duckling  ;j:  but  had  yo«  seen  the 'pair  of  black  lucken  brows  Peg 
bent,  when  this  was  told  her,  ye  might  guess  the  reason  Duckie  was 
fain  to  sing  dumb,  and  eat  in  these  same,  words  of  wisdom. 

"  Pat  is  whooping  over  the  bog  like  a  mad  bull,  flourishing  his  shille- 
lah,  and  swearing  by  the  Poker  to  be  the  death  of  the  Old  Gentlewoman, 
and  to  break  every  bone  in  Hookey's  body,"  said  Derrydown  Georgy, 
or  Paddy  Roddy,  or  some  one  or  other  of  those  spalpeens  that  had  pro- 
voked Pat  to  this. 

'<  What  next.  Gents.  ?"  cried  Hookey  sulkily ;  and  between  hands  he 
and  the  wenches  were  sending  off  gossoons  and  caddies  to  every  quarter 
— ^to  Sly  Bob,  to  Chanticleer,  to  the  Chuff,  &c.  &c.  "  What  next, 
your  honour  .?  If  this  is  not  enough,  there's  Brummagem  Tom,  beat- 
ing up,  on  his  iron  griddle,  and  all  the  hive  gathering  at  his  tail,  bran, 
dishing  Sheffield  whittles,  and  swearing  to  make  mince-meat  of  you." 
"  The  DevO  they  do,"  quoth  Hookey,  pretending  still  to  be  nothing 
daunted.  "  Peg  and  Tom  are  swearing  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
against  you."  Peg's  heart  jumped  to  her  mouth  when  she  heard  of  this 
Covenant. 


•  See  Home  Tooke.  f  See  Jamieson. 

Tbe  D of  B  See  his  memorable  speech  on  Cheap  Whisky. 
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*'  And  what  then  ?"  cried  Hookey  the  brave.  "  Bad  enoii|^  in  all 
conscience.  The  Dominie  has  been  down  in  the  country  with  Brawn 
Beee,*  and  has  all  her  ear.  The  Bailiff  of  the  Yorkshire  Farm  has  written 
to  Bill  that  he  suspects  the  sneaking  knave  has  all  her  ear;  and  he 
would  not  wonder  if  they  pretend  a  Scotch  marriage.  Any  way  she's 
damnably  sulky,  and  mutters  she'll  be  blown  before  she  take  your  part, 
or  move  hand  or  tongue  against  the  'Squire,  whose  bread  she  eats,  and 
to  whom  her  mother  was  very  nearly  related." 

"  Brown  Bess  jilt  me  !"  shouted  Hookey  in  despair ;  and  he  clapped 
his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  strode  across  the  room,  all  the  wenches  and 
gette  screaming  about  him,  or  sprawling  on  the  floor  in  the  ezies,  in 
the  most  extraordinary  attitudes,  and  Bill's  wife  all  of  a  twitter,  wishing 
herself,  for  the  time,  in  her  father's  poor  cabin  in  the  Oak  Forest ;  and  the 
Old  Gentlewoman  in  a  dead  swoon,  with  neither  Bags,  Topplestone,  nor 
Toby  to  hold  her  head.  Poor  Bill  himself  was  a  droll  figure  enough ; 
still  unable  to  stir  one  way  or  other  for  want  of  his  breeches,  and 
afraid  the  'Squire  might  find  out  his  doleful  plight,  and  laugh  at  him. 

An  agreeable  family  party  it  was  that  John's  view-halloo  rather  dis. 
turbed  at  this  time,  though  still  heard  at  a  dirtance;  but  as  on  it 
came,  there  was  rare  confusion.  ''  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  Devil 
for  us  all,"  was  the  word.  •'  What's  here  to  do  ^"  quoth  BiH.  "  Hark  1" 
Few  now  a-days  better  knew  the  roaring  of  the  Steele,  or  John's  angry 
bellow,  than  the  old  Drill,  who  pricked  up  his  ears.  "  John — blatant 
Beast !"  quoth  he ;  but  say  the  word.  Bill,  and  please  the  pigs,  I'll  run 
a  ring  in  his  nose ;"  and  all  the  Oetts,  and  the  cheesemonger,  and  his 
wife,  and  Lumbercourt,  and  Swashbuckler,  Some.Howe*or-No-Howe, 
and  every  varlet,  seed  and  breed  of  them,  set  upon  poor  unhappy  Bill, 
tweaging  and  pinching,  and  pulling  at  him  ;  scolding  and  coaxing,  and 
slobbering  all  of  a  breath.  "  You  don't  care  for  me  a  brass  farden,  so 
you  don't,"  cried  the  foremost  wench,  "  if  you  refuse  me  such  a  trifle 
as  ringing  up  that  mad  brute  who  has  thrown  me  into  such  a  quandary ; 
and  when  you  know  I  have  set  my  heart  on  having  that  priggish  Gaffer, 
and  his  Broom,  turned  out  of  doors ;  and  the  brave  Hookey,  the  fa- 
vourite  of  My  Moet  Mighty  and  Potent  Couein^German  get  the  place : 
you  mind  John  Bull,  and  his  vulgar  wife,  and  lowUived  family,  more 
than  me  or  mine,  so  you  do  ;"  and  here  there  was  a  blubbering  chorus 
among  them  all. 

''  Take  it  all  your  own  way,  good  folks,"  cried  poor  Bill,  who  liked 
to  eat  his  Junk  and  sip  his  grog  in  quiet.  ''  You'll  drive  me  across  the 
herring-pond  ere  you  stop ;  that's  as  sure  as  a  gun.  But  be  done  of  it 
any  way, — and  let's  know  what's  for  dinner." — "  Deuce  a  fear  of  you,  my 
old  boy !"  cried  the  young  Monster ;  **  Trust  all  to  Hookey  and  I. — Look 
ye !  John  is  sheering  off  already— «owed  as  soon  as  Hookey  popped  the 
bridge  of  his  heroic  nose  out  of  the  stair  window."  Bill  sighed ;  but 
the  fact  was,  John  was  really  retiring;  and  why?  Madam's  friends,  and 
Tom  and  Tims  were  again  at  his  elbow,  begging  him  to  keep  quiet  if  he 
ever  hoped  for  good  at  Madam's  hands.  All  Hookey  wanted  was  a  row, 
and  to  clap  John  in  the  bilboes,  and  throw  his  affairs  into  Chancery  as 
a  lunatic  not  fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  It  was  owned  to  be  a  miracle 
of  nature  to  see  how  the  'Squire,  though  in  his  worst  paroxysms,  would 


*  The  Groyi,  at  Birmiufhsm,  and  the  repreeentation  made  by  Eari  Harewood, 
had  prodifiouB  eifcct  in  the  crisia. 
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become  at  a  word  as  gentle  as  a  lamb^  and  promise  to  go  home  to  bed 
till  Madam  bade  him  get  up. 

*'  I'm  obliged  to  Madam  for  this  lull^  any  way ;"  said  Bill  Boswain^ 
when  they  drew  off.  ^'  John  swears  I  promised  to  bring  her  in  too ; 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  mind  rightly  aught  about  it — I  had  just  got  the  of- 
fice^ then^  and  was  all  a-buzz  at  the  time." — '^  I'll  make  it  all  plain 
about  your  promises^"  cried  Pettifoger.  ^*  You  promised  to  make  clear 
way  for  the  plaguy  jade  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  second  pair ;  and  a 
most  rash  and  inconsiderate  promise  that  was^  for  give  her  an  inch  and 
she'll  take  an  ell ;  but  you  never  promised  to  break  open  the  door  for 
the  baggage^  if  Prince  Rustyfusty  refused  her  admittance." — ^'  Rights 
Foggy,  bam  me  if  I  did !  or  if  I  will ! — Do  you  hear  that  my  dear  ? 
Hark  ye^  Atty^  a  word ;"  and  Bill  led  Hookey  aside^  the  wenches  now 
in  high  glee^  fancying  all  was  right  at  last. 

"  I  hope  my  wife  don't  hear  us-^he^  poor  dear,  don't  know  John's 
ways  yet,— Hshe  don't  understand  his  lingo,  or  bad  trim,  and  fancies  I  may 
manage  Master  John  with  as  high  a  hand  as  the  landlord  of  the  Black 
Bear  does  his  'Squire's  affairs.  My  wife  says  you  can  lend  us  a 
lift,  my  fine  fellow ;  but  if  you  can  please  my  wife.  Madam  Reform^ 
John's  Mother,  and  the  'Squire  himself,  all  at  once,  I'll  call  you  a 
deuced  clever  one,  for  its  more  than  ever  I  could  do.  But  I  fear 
me  ye*U  need  to  smuggle  in.  Madam,  after  all ;  only  take  off  a  few  of 
the  faLlals  Gaffer  has  tricked  her  out  with,  and  so  please  Rusty." 
Hookey  laid  his  finger  to  his  long  nose, — ^^  I'm  steward,  then  ?"  said 
he ; — and  Bill  gives  him  his  hand  on  it.  '^  You  are ;  and  Lord  let's  have 
something  good  for  supper,  and  make  a  jolly  night  of  it  for  once.  That 
cursed  Bubble  and  Squeak  makes  me  hate  the  very  name  of  Gaffer  worse 
than  the  devil's  dam.  It's  deuced  bad  eating,  I  can  tell  you,  for  elderly 
gentlemen.  Hark  ye  wenches !  Hookey  is  our  man— «avast  the  Gaff 
there  !  Hockey's  our  mizen  !  split  me !  ha !  ha  !" — And  Hookey  kissed 
all  the  wenches  round,  and  promised  them  rare  junketings — a  hop 
at  Shrove-tide,*  and  new  cherry-coloured  top-knots  a-piece,  now  that 
he  was  again  steward;  and  how  they  did  chatter  and  laugh  like  so 
many  monkies  and  magpies ! 

But  there  was  still  much  to  be  done.  "  Boot  and  saddle  !"  cried  the 
old  trooper ;  and  as  his  white  donkey  was  already  tied  to  Bill's  latch,  down 
the  backstairs  he  rattles,'  promising  Bill's  wife  to  take  bread  and  cheese 
and  give  them  the  news  at  bed-time ;  and  the  wench  named  Soldier's 
Joy,  throws  her  old  shoe  after  him  for  luck,  on  which  Bill  laughed  like 
mad,  now  in  great  spirits,  and  certain  John  must  be  pleased  with  him 
at  last.  But,  I  trow.  Hookey,  who,  when  his  passion  allowed,  had  the 
cunning  of  the  Old  One,  told  none  of  these  jilLflirts  of  his  intention  to 
bring  in  Madam  himself,  if  better  must  not  be.  Give  them  top-knots  and 
junketings  enough,  and  hoist  out  Gaffer,  whom  they  hated  as  much  as 
if  he  had  robbed  them  of  their  ruffling  gallants;  give  them  all  their 
fairings  and  fine  things,  and  they  cared  little  about  the  'Squire's  matters. 

Away  Hookey  canters,  whistling  "  The  Rogue's  March,"  fancying  the 
day  his  own  and  Gaffer  at  the  dogs;  so  puffed  up  was  he,  poor  man,  and 
80  little  knew  he  of  the  real  trim  and  temper  of  the  'Squire.  And  first 
he  drops  in  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  calls  for  a  half.pot,  and  has  a 
hit  at  all-fours,  or  some  such  thing;  for  Hookey  liked  to  rattle  the 


•  Waterloo  Anniversarv. 
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bones,  and,  it  was  said,  turned  the  penny  handsomely  by  it  amende  the 
greenhorn  helpers ;  then  he  off  for  Pettifogger's,  thinking  to  meet  8iy 
Bob  there ;  but  never  a  Bob  nor  Bob  to  be  heard  of.  So  down  at  a 
round  trot  to  the  Mitre ;— speaking  of  which  reminds  me  of  the  Old  €ren- 
tlewoman  whcnn  we  left  in  a  deep  swoon.  She  was  still  known  to  haunt 
hereabouts,  but  had  laid  aside  her  ancient  pinners  and  coif,  and  black 
silk  apron,  lest  she  should  be  known  on  the  streets.*  She  was  always 
mighty  busy,  too,  trying  to  convert  John's  wife;  but  had  latterly  given 
that  up  as  hopeless,  and  now  confined  her  labours  to  Bill's  back..stairs 
and  Rusty's  pantry.  It  was  said  she  had  fallen  into  a  course  of  strong 
waters,  and  was  often  seen  maudlin,  maundering  about  of  an  evening, 
pretending  all  the  while  she  feared  to  stir  abroad,  lest  she  should  meet 
her  son  John  in  his  cups,  in  his  present  rantipole  humour.  Some  said 
she  was  fairly  off  the  hooks,  others  that  she  was  still  shamming  Abra- 
ham to  make  the  neighbours  pity  her.  The  last  they  heard  of  her,  for 
certain,  was  wringing  her  hands  and  tearing  her  cap,  when  the  hopeful 
project  failed  of  making  Grey  steel  say  the  Pater  .Noster  backwards ; 
crying,  *'  her  life  was  not  safe  with  the  vagabond  SteeU,  who  pelted  her 
with  mud  as  often  as  she  went  to  chapel,  for  her  alleged  connivance  with 
Rustyfusty.  '^  What  cared  she  for  Rustyfusty !  little  good  had  he  done 
her ;  she  minded  her  own  household.  But  she  had  scorned  to  see  her  son,  a 
raw  ninny  or  jealous  prig,  taking  offence  at  the  harmless  platonic  affec* 
lions  of  her  old  friend  Rusty  for  her  son's  wife.  She  dared  to  swear  that 
illustrious  Prince  would  never  set  a  toe  within  the  'Squire's  doors  save 
from  respect  to  herself,  and  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  family."  "  Pla. 
tonic  me,  no  platonics,"  cried  John,  swelling  as  red  as  a  turkey  cock,  and 
swirling  his  stout  cudgel  lustily  round  his  head,  to  the  h3rpocritical  Old 
Gentlewoman  s  deadly  terror ;  for  though  waspish  and  venomous  enough, 
she  was  a  cowardly  sort  of  body  at  heart.  "  Gadiookers,  if  I  catch  him 
caterwauling  in  my  house  again  with  his  damned  platonics,  by  jingo 
111  baste  them  out  of  his  shrivelled  parchment  hide :— and  you  may  tell 
him  so  from  me  !  Shame  upon  you.  Old  Woman  !  Is  this  all  comes  of  your 
godly  books,  and  your  homilies,  to  connive  at  corruption,  bribery,  false 
swearing,  revelling,  and  all  manner  of  debauchery  in  your  son's  family  } 

But,  as  my  Sister  Peg  says" ''  Your   Sister  Peg  !   blasphemous 

wretch,  and  what  does — ^what  dare  that  verjuice-faced,  starveling  j^de 
say  of  me  ?"  ^'  She  says,"  quoth  John,  Chronie  jogging  his  elbow, 
'^  that  no  one  can  know  what  to  make  of  you,  unless  he  take  the  Bone- 
Grubber's  clew,  who  has  long  said — and  I  partly  begin  to  believe  it — that 
provided  your  dearly  beloved  jointure  be  well  paid,  and  your  paunches 
stuffed  with  sucking  pigs  and  turkey  poults,  your  son's  house  may  be  a 
parish  work-house,  or  common  stew  for  you  ,*  Prince  Rusty  revelling  in 
one  end,  and  my  poor  tenants  starving  in  t'other."  Here  the  Old  Lady 
bawled,  like  a  Bedlamite,  "  Bum  him  !  burn  him  !"  and  fell  into  a  fit ; 
which  it  was  her  fancy  to  call  the  falling-sickness  as  long  as  the  by- 
standers denied  it.  But  let  any  skilful  doctor  but  hint  that  too  much 
blood  and  flesh,  too  high  living  and  fulness  of  bread  had  corrupted  her 
humours,  and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  take  a  hoop  out  of  her  wine 
measure,  as  she  certainly  had  some  symptoms  of  plethora,  apoplexy,  or 
the  staggers,  then  she  would  cuff,  and  scratch,  and  bawl  at  him  for  an 


*  In  the  Memorabilia  of  Anno  Domini  1832,  may  be  entered  :    In  this  year  the 
Bishops  left  off  their  wige  and  ailk  aproni. 
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impudent  quack^  who  wished  to  starve  or  poison  her.  Of  aU  the  old 
women  ever  heard  of  since  this  world  began^  she  was  surely  one  of  the 
greediest^  and  the  most  idle  and  dawdling. 

John^  who  knew  her  tricks  well  by  this  time^  let  her  servants  put  her 
to  bed.  She  is  a-bed  yet^  it  is  said^  but  now  sends  Hookey  private 
mesiages  by  Toby  Philpot ;  and  I  warrant  me^  if  John  need  another 
wife,  we  shall  all  soon  hear  of  the  Old  Gentlewoman  crossing  his  wooing. 
Give  her  her  will,  and  it  would  be  long  enough  before  he  had  ever  been 
marriageable ; — but  catch  her  letting  him  choose  for  himself.* 

We  took  leave  of  Hookey  pressing  on  for  the  Mitre,  a  squadron  of 
Steels  roaring  at  his  heels,  and  Donkey  kicking  and  flinging  like  a 
Beelzebub,  as  both  flew  like  smoke  before  drifting  showers  of  kennel 
mud.  '^It  was  sin,  shame,  and  disgrace,"  Rusty's  varlets  said,  "%» 
baste  the  brave  Hookey  with  such  sauce,  especially  on  Shrove- tide,  con- 
sidering how  he  had  so  often  fought  John's  cocks."  *'  All  in  the  wrong 
box.  Most  Mighty  and  Potent,"  cried  one  of  Pat's  children.  '*  It  a'n't 
for  fighting  John's  cocks  we  baste  him ;  for  that  John  has  given  him  ten 
times  their  weight  of  gold.  We  baste  him  quite  on  a  dean  other  score  ; 
for  his  late  beastly  usage  of  the  'Squire,  for  the  hanging,  and  pistolling, 
and  starving,  and  the  cold  iron,  rather  worse  than  a  handful  of  mud  any 
day,  with  which  Hookey,  with  his  confoimded  insolence,  has  threatened 
the  'Squire  more  than  once,  and  will  try  to  apply  too,  if  Bob's  heart  does 
not  fail.  Your  hero.  Hookey,  is  a  very  great  man  to  be  sure,  but  oup 
'Squire  is  something  of  a  great  man  also ;  and  moreover,  has  a  large 
family.  Be  a  little  reasonable  now.  Most  Potent  Rusty's  sensible  varlet : 
bullets  and  the  steel  diet  are  less  digestible  than  a  few  handfuls  of  soft 
mud."t 

*'  When  the  dirt  is  dry  it  will  rub  out,"  quoth  Peg,  drily,  when  she 
heard  of  the  ullabaUoo  that  was  got  up  in  Bill's  house  at  a  ^^  pickle  clarts, 
as  she  said,  '^  thrown  at  their  Pagan  idol.  If  they  had  pebbled  him  wi 
stones,  or  made  a  Jock  Porteous  o'  him,  mair  could  not  have  been  said 
about  it.  Tims'  lad  had  clapped  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  It  was 
not  for  fighting  cocks.  That  was  well  enough  in  its  way, — and,  by  her 
certes !  weel  paid  too ;  but  for  wanting  to  make  a  muzzled  ox,  or  a 
belaboured  ass,  or  a  trussed  moorcock,  of  him  he  pretended  the  cocks 
were  foughten  for ;  though  for  her  part  she  had  long  jaloused  that  game 
had  been  Prince  Rusty's,  and  none  other's,  from  first  to  last.  A  proper 
saying,  to  kick  Nap  out  of  the  saddle  to  be  ridden  by  this  Hookey !" 

But  turn  we  to  the  tap-room  of  the  Mitre,  which  Hookey  had  not 
yet  entered.  There  sat  all  the  Dons  in  full  fig,  in  their  budge  redingotes 
and  best  buzz  wigs : — all  of  the  Most  Potent's  blood  relations,  down  to 
the  hundredth  cousin,  and  all  who  had,  or  expected  to  have,  their  names 
in  the  entail ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  say,  all  at  loggerheads,  agreeing  in 
no  one  thing  save  kicking  the  shins  of  the  Yankey  Rat,  who  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  dragged  through  fifty  kennels,  and  half  worried  by  dog 
Billy,  before  that  famous  terrier  lost  himself. 

"  You,  with  your  clever  scheme,  and  be  cursed  to  you  1"  cried  one  ; 
"  You  have  played  Gaffer's  game  to  some  purpose — are  you  in  his  pay  ?" 
and  the  orator  painted  the  condition  of  the  'Squire's  family.  *^  Nor  is 
this  all : — Sly  Bob  fights  shy — ^Bill  Boswain  may  back  again ;  and,  as  I 

*  The  interference  of  the  clergy  with  elections,  is  no  news, 
f  Substance  of  an  article  in  the  Timesy  on  the  mob-attacks  on  the  Duke,  on  Wa- 
terloo day. 
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am  a  gentleman,  and  a  prop  of  the  ancient  houie  of  Prince  Ructyfusty, 
now,  I  fear  tottering  on  it§  last  lega,  I  aee  no  daylight  in  this  husiness. 
Granted,  the  wenchea  get  Hookey  the  place ;  who,  pray,  will  take  ser- 
vice with  him  ?  'Squire  Bull's  rage,  and  his  own  crank  pragmatical, 
domineering  hionoor,  will  drive  oiF  every  one  that  a  gentleman  would  he 
seen  speaking  to  out  of  doors." 

"  Where's  Ally,  Goldie,  Franky,  Silly  Billy,  Derrydown,  Slangwhanger, 
the  High  and  Mighty  Meinheir  Pastoharing,  who  must  be  something 
with  a  name  to  it,  if  there's  to  be  peace  in  the  house ;  not  to  mention 
many  of  the  present  company,  and  of  the  warming-pans,  chalkers,  broad- 
siders,  and  squirters— -a  gaping  legion 


"  Who  must  be  promoted  in  some  small  way,  for  a  sop  and  a  begin- 
ning," said  Sir  Dinmal,  wading  in  a  sea  of  doubts,  but  most  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  game. 

^'  Vermin!*'  cried  Chanticleer:  ''John  Bull  would  kick  them  to  the 
back  of  beyond,  before  their  first  meal  in  his  service  were  digested,  with 
the  first  spurn  of  his  square-toes.  Their  lies  and  ribaldiy  make  the 
House  of  Prince  Rusty  a  laughing  stock  in  the  neighbourhood."  Half-a. 
dosen  chalkers  were  about  to  sport  sulky  at  this,  but  Donkey's  heels 
clattered  without — Rat,  tat,  tot,  came  Hookey's  switch  on  the  window, 
the  Steels  yelling  in  the  next  street ;  and  Ally  flew  to  receive  the  Chief; 
who  entered,  one  daylight  closed  up  and  the  other  endamaged,  sending 
odours  before  him,  which  Ally's  saucy  brat,  John  Bull's  namesake,  said, 

«  Whiipered  whence  they  itole  their  balmy  spoils  t** 

Slam,  bang,  bolt,  went  the  door. 

"  There's  a  steward  in  the  midst  of  us !"  cried  Ally ;  and  the  Dons 
who  still  looked  sour  and  mighty  big,  deigned  to  shake  hands  with  the 
■ew  arrival.  The  landlord's  pot  was  brought  in,  to  steep  Hookey's  new 
dignities,  and  the  foaming  jug  went  round  to  the  health  of  "  the  new 
steward." 

''  All  mighty  well.  Sirs,"  said  Swaggerer,  setting  down  the  pewter  pot 
empty ;  "  but  when  such  as  we  sit  here,  it  a'n't  for  nothing.  I  now  not 
only  speak  for  myself,  but  for  Signer  Tempestoso  Bullyrook,  Bragga- 
docio, Fighting  Winchy— " 

"  Did  ye  name  me  ?'*  cried  Winchy,  rising  and  spitting  in  his  fists. 
"  Let  any  man  of  John  Bull's  tribe  say  black  is  the  eye  of  Bill's 
wife " 


**  As  you  were  going  to  say,  my  dear  friend,''  cried  Ally,  laying  his 
hand  to  the  other's  potato  trap ;  but  looking  all  the  while  the  other 
way ;  and  Winchy  sat  down  in  a  rage  at  **  this  low  rascal*s  impudence.'* 
'*  Proceed  !  most  noble  Swaggerer,"  cried  Ally. 

"  I  say  then,  in  the  name  of  these  gentlemen— of  the  Raw  Duckling, 
Orator  Mansie,  Glorifluckiun,  and  as  many  of  the  blood  of  that  Most 
Potent  and  Mighty  Prince,  &c.  &c.,  as  adhere  to  me — ^that,  being  highly 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  rigmarole  the  gallant  Hookey  read  t'other 
night  about  a  certain  low  female  called  Madam  Reform,  we  shall  be 
glad  now,  if  Master  New  Steward  would  explain  a  little  how  he 
intends  to  manage  for  ti«,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  Prince  :  not  that 
I  have  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  vast  skill  in  cock-fighting,  and  many 

noble  qualities  of  my  brave  friend  Hookey,  but — but  yet "    His 

Highness  hesitated,  as  if  expecting  Hookey  to  eke  out  his  fine  speech ; 
but  the  Drill,  twisting  his  nose,  said  devU  a  word ;  and  even  after  Ally 
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had  trode  on  his  toes^  all  he  gulkily  muttered  was^  "  'Twas  enough^ 
sure  Prince  Rust/s  affairs  were  in  his  hands." 

*'  I  don't  much  like  this  game  of  mum-chance^  Mister  O'Bradley/'  said 
another  Don.  **  Do  you  know  the  cards  you  have  to  play.  Sir  ?  I,  for  my 
own  part  have  a  house  over  my  head  to  hum,  and  a  weazen  to  cut  some 
morning.  John  is  rahid — ^no  douht  of  it— ahout  the  usage  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  hy  my  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Cousin,  whom,  as  of  my  hlood, 
I  stick  by — ^but  yet " 

'*  And  what  but  yet.  Sir  Don  V  cries  Hookey,  firing  with  passion. 
^<  Why,"  put  in  Heckelpins,  ''  here's  cause  for  doubt  and  pause ;  but 
none  whatever  to  surrender  our  personal  and  most  invaluable  privileges 
and  rights,  identified  with  those  of  that  Most  Mighty  and  Potent,  &c.  &c. 
This  vixen  of  John's,  I  am  credibly  assured,  will  not  part  with  the  keys ; 
has  brave  Hookey  in  that  case  any  resource?  She  will,  that  vile  fellow 
Chronie  says,  part  with  her  life  before  what  the  stupid  minx  calls  her 
virtue." 

"  Deuce  take  her  virtue,"  cried  Ally,  *'  if  we  had  her  keys,  I  war- 
rant we'd  soon  get  all  we  want  of  her ;"  but  the  new  Clerk  of  Oxenforde, 
a  grave  man,  rebuked  this  as  an  unseemly  speech  to  get  abroad : — and 
this  sort  of  thing  went  on,  till  a  special  messenger  arrives  to  Hookey, 
whispering  that  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  a  mighty  personage 
in  John's  neighbourhood,  was  at  the  last  ga8p,-^fairly  in  her  death- 
throes,— either  struck  with  mortal  panic,  or,  as  some  said,  stabbed 'all 
over  the  body  by  Brummagem  Tom  *; — and  for  certain  seized  with  unU 
versal  runnings,  which  must  speedily  exhaust  her  strength :— to-morrow 
must  be  the  critical  day  with  her."  Here  a  mighty  clamour  got  up, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  said.  Brown  Bess  no  longer  denied  her  con- 
nexion  with  the  Dominie  .*-^own  at  the  Ounstnith's  Shop,  she  had  openly 
gloried  in  it.  Hookey  looked  as  grim  as  a  wolf's-mouth ;  and  then  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  mad  doctor,  made  silence  among 
them.  For  Prince  Rusty  and  the  Old  Gentlewoman,  John's  mother,  he, 
in  his  heart,  cared  scarce  a  pin-point ;  but  Brown  Bess  and  the  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street  were  very  different  persons. 

*'  Mayn't  we  have  a  fumble  at  Pitapat's  farthings,"  cried  he.  ^'  If  so, 
devil  take  the  Old  Woman  of  Threadneedle,  and  all  old  women  whatsom- 
ever,  whether  in  coifSsuOr  periwigs ;  give  me  the  blunt,  and  I'll  manage 
'Squire  John  yet."  But  the  wig  rose  from  the  scalp  of  Old  Bags  at  this 
hellish  proposal  of  touching,  were  it  but  one  of  Billy's  fructifying  coins 
before  they  had  duly  ripened  and  borne  fruit.  "  Had  it  pleased  the 
pigs,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  come  into  the  world  about  the  same  time 
with  the  other  venerable  patriarchs  and  Judges  in  Israel,  instead  of  ap. 
pearing,  for  the  good  of  'Squire  BuU,  in  these  latter  times,  he  might  per- 
adventure  have  dibbled  iii  a  couple  of  farthings  himself  on  the  Pitting 
system,  from  his  own  private  savings,  to  fructify  for  John's  sake;  which 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  a  pretty  penny,  towards  clearing  off  his 
encumbrances ;  and  might  have  kept  peace  in  the  family,  and  between 
the  'Squire  and  his  mother,  money  being,  as  was  said  in  Holy  writ,  the 
root  of  all  evil.    And  this  I  would  have  done  for  the  'Squire,  cruelly 

and  harshly,  and  most  ungratefully  as  he  has "    "  As  you  were 

going  to  say,  Nestor,"  quoth  Ally. 

*'  Very  strange,"  mumbled  Bags,  adjusting  hi»  wig,  "  that  these  Rusty 
lads  admire  my  poor  wit  and  wisdom  so  much,  .but  will  take  none  of  the 
benefit  of  it." 

But  this  bye-play  was  nothing  to  the  main  scene  now  acting  among 
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the  Dons;  where  it  was  '^Your  ambition  and  preauraption^  sirrah!" 
while  Swaggerer  shook  his  fist  in  Hookey^s  face ;  "  and  your  damned 
idiotic  pride/'  retorted  Atty.  Huffing  Hal,  his  bottle-holder,  bustled 
up  for  him ;  and  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  regular  set.to  at 
this  time,  had  the  Old  Gentlewoman,  John's  mother,  not  thrown  her  silk 
apron  over  their  weapon«points,  and  Bags  dashed  the  powder  of  his 
wig  in  their  eyes,  praying  them  to  be  quiet,  for  the  rogue  Tims  would  be 
sure  to  report  every  blow  exchanged. 

"  I'll  pay  you  all  back  for  this,"  quoth  Hookey ;  and  in  a  foaming  rage 
he  flings  oS,  and  marches  straight  into  John's  great  hall,  where,  with  a 
face  of  brass,  as  Tims  said,  he  struts  up  to  Mrs.  Bull,  as  one,  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  her  and  her  husband,  and  as  if  no  such  a  person 
as  Craifer  Grey  had  ever  been  heard  of. 

"  I'd  be  glad.  Sirrah,"  quoth  Mrs.  Bull,  "  to  know  who  does  my  hus. 
band's  business  in  this  house.  As  Bill  Boswain  cannot  overtake  all  our 
business  himself,  I'd  be  glad  to  leam  that  he  has  got  proper  helpers, 
and  such  as  my  husband  can  approve. — Who,  pray,  is  to  do  my  husband's 
work  and  answer  my  bell  ?"  Hookey  was  silent,  but  looked  as  sulky  as 
the  devil;  but  up  bounces  Meinheir  Pastabaring,  saying,  "  he  believed 
'Squire  John  had  once  more  the  happiness  and  honour  of  being  served  by 
the  brave  and  gallant  Hookey,  who  beat  the  world  at  cock-fighting ; 
and  certainly  if  he  had  that  happiness  and  honour,  never  plain  'Squire 
was  so  nobly  served  before.  He  only  feared  the  news  was  too  good  to 
be  true."  Mrs*  Bull  turns  to  the  old  sparrer  himself  for  explanation ; 
who  in  a  swaggering,  devil-may.care  sort  of  way,  and  folding  up  his 
fambles,  replies,  "  Perhaps  he  was  honest  John's  servant-^perhaps  he 
was  not — he  had  always  understood  it  was  Bill  Boswain's  servant  he 
was — ^the  'Squire  was  but  in  the  second  place.  It  was  Bill's  pleasure 
and  interest  he  minded,  as  in  duty  bound.  At  any  rate,  if  he  ever 
entered  that  hall  again,  it  was  all  to  oblige  Bill  and  his  spirity  wife, 
he  should  be  so  persuaded  and  condescend : — he'd  be  hanged  for  his  own 
part,  if  he  cared  three  skips  of  a  flea  for  the  place ; — ^he'd  as  lief  be  pop- 
ping behind  a  hedge  at  a  partridge."  * 

Mrs.  Bull  drew  herself  up  with  dignity ;  "  Before  you,  or  any  one  en- 
ter on  the  'Squire's  service,  you  would  require  to  understand  its  duties 
something  better,  brave  Sir.  I  presume  you  have  not  heard  the  message 
that  I,  'Squire  Bull's  wife,  sent  to  my  husband's  head  steward  last  night. 
HU  wife  is  nothing  to  the  'Squire,  nor  yet  to  me,  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
save  that  we  like  to  have,  in  their  own  proper  place,  all  our  people  happy 
and  comfortable  about  us,  and  handsomely  maintained.  But  for  females 
to  forget  themselves  in  this  fashion — what  do  they  fancy  their  place  in 
my  husband's  establishment  ?"    Again,  Mrs.  Bull  drew  herself  up. 

"  Tims  and  Chronic  have,  I  see,  been  priming  her — Tom  will  set  the 
match  to  her  linstock,  and  the  devil  will  be  to  pay,"  thought  Hookey ; 
so  lowering  his  crow,  he  says,  "  That  he  must  own,  he  had  got  a  new 
Ught  on  the  subject  of  Madam  Reform  and  Rusty 's  pretensions.  ^*  If 
Mrs.  Bull  herself  was  willing,  that,  as  his  friend  Glorifluckum  said,  made 
a  deuee  of  a  difference : — ^he'd  be  hanged  before  he  helped  to  bring  a 
Duenna  into  the  house — he  hated  the  name  of  such,  and  all  narrow-mind- 
ed puritanical  doings ;  but  if  the  'Squire  insisted,  and  since  Bill  had  half 


*  The  explanations  of  the  Duke  and  Mr.   Baring,  in  Pariiamait,  were  not  tho 
least  amusing  part  of  these  memorable  transactions. 
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promised^  and  aa  Mrs.  Bull  was  also  willing^  why  he  had^  after  all^  no 
particular  objection  to  hand  Madam  in  himself: — ^and  here  he  kept  twist- 
ing his  whiskers,  and  added,  "  ay,  in  spite  of  fifty  fighting  Winchys, 
Orator  Mansies,  Paddy  Roddys,  Old  Heckelpins ;  and  the  whole  tot  of 
their  musty  High  Mightinesses  now  assembled  in  divan  at  the  Mitre, 
with  their  bead-roll  of  jaw.breaking  names  might  raise  the  devil.  He 
was  a  plain  fellow,  Arthur  O'Bradley,  liked  to  see  fair  play,  and  hated  all 
blarney." 

Mrs.  Bull  gave  as  high-bred  a  stare  at  this  speech  as  if  born  a  lady :— i 
and  on  he  went, — "  Let  the  *Squire  be  grateful.  Ma'am,  and  know  his  best 
friend ;  whose  only  fault  is  a  blunt,  off-hand,  foolish  honesty ;  and  I  bet 
you  a  pair  of  new  ear-rings,  I'll  soon  content  honest  John ;  ay,  and  your 
ladyship  too,  better  than  fifty  of  that  hoity-toity  pragmatical  stiff.backed 
Gaffer,  who  is  a  Rusty  at  bottom.  True  I  read  that  rigmarole  last  night 
against  Madam : — the  devil  confound  the  Pettifogger  who  put  it  into 
my  head .;  but  what  then  ? — ^all  my  eye ! — a  man  may  change  his  mind 
I  suppose  ?  Bob  settled  that  canon  long  ago.  The  'Squire,"  he  mut- 
tered indistinctly,  ^^  has  a  guess  how  I  can  compass  the  Old  Gentlewo^ 
man.  Give  me  time.  Ma'am,  I'll  content  him  ******.  Down  on 
her  marrow-bones : — ^refund  to  John  ♦****♦  that  pokerly  Rusty,  too, 
whose  friends  have  used  me  like  a  dog — ^there's  the  truth  on't." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  yourself — you,  Arthur  O'Bradley,  or  what- 
ever you  may  be  called — ^you  would  bring  in  Madam !"  cried  Mrs.  Bull 
in  unfeigned  astonishment,  thinking  she  had  not  heard  aright.  '^  Yea, 
/,  Arthur  O'Bradley  ! — where's  the  wonder,  pray,  ma'am  ?"  Mrs.  Bull 
made  no  answer,  but  Tims  did,  and  with  a  vengeance  to  it. 

The  whistle  John  gave,  when  Tims  tells  him  of  this  next  morning  at 
breakfast^  might  have  been  heard  as  far  as  Brentford ;  and  he  turns  me 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  till  you  could  see  no  more  blue  in  them  than 
in  the  welkin,  on  a  snowy  Christmas. 

"  Content  me  I — ^me,  John  Bull ! — the  devil  he  would  ! — with  the  bil- 
boes, and  the  cold  iron  diet,  and  the  ring  in  '  my  pig's  snout,'  lest  I 
nuzzle  out  the  tricks  of  his  giglets  and  varlets  of  the  back-stairs !  As 
I  live  by  beef,  the  cool  impudence  of  this  knave  beats  cockfighting ! 
He  guard  the  purity  of  my  wife !  He,  Hookey !  He  bring  in  Madam  i 
Lord  !  Lord  J"  and  again  the  'Squire  throws  up  his  day-lights.  But 
this  was  but  for  a  moment : — and  up  he  starts,  for  he  was  sure  some  rank 
devilry  was  in  the  wind  now. 

'<  Now,  after  that)  the  lift  may  fall,  and  smother  the  laverocks !"  cried 
Peg,  when  Murdo's  caddie  arrived  post-haste  with  the  tidings.  Mur- 
do  was  indeed  to  her  ever  most  attentive,  and  she  accordingly  ordered 
his  lad  cakea  and  cheese,  and  a  dram,  while  she  glanced  over  Murdo's 
letter.  "  The  virtuous  Corporal  Hookey,'*  quoth  she,  "  bring  in  my 
brother  John's  friend.  Madam !"  for  there  was  nothing  going  with  Peg 
now  but  ''  my  brother  John,"  at  every  word ;  "  the  impudent,  fause 
loon !"  for  Peg  was  a  lass  of  religion  and  conscience,  and  was  now  tot 
the  first  and  last  time  fairly  disgusted  with  the  brave  Hookey.  ^'  If  h« 
had.  dirked  her.  Madam  I  meao,  I  could  have  forgiven  him ;  but  the 
back  o'  my  hand  to  the  fause  hypocrite !"  Indeed  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood shouted  in  derision  to  his  face ;  Pat  called  him  '^  the  Omadhaun  /" 
^f  and  how  can  myself  or  any  other  jontleman  believe  the  word  comes  out 
of  the  throat  of  him,  or  thank  him,  the  tief  of  the  world !  for  the  good 
turn  he'd  ever  again  do,  barrin'  it  was  in  him  to  do  a  good  turn.  He 
bring  in  Madam ! ^whew ! 
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WbcD  the  deril  ww  lick,  tlie  deril  a  monk  would  be ; 
Wlun  the  deril  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  wm  he. 

'Ware  the  tripper-general !  Fint^  after  all  his  trippingB,  he  tripe  me 
up  the  heels  of  gentle  Georgy;  a  party  lad  of  figure  and  parte  hoth, 
who  loved  me  well  too^  in  his  hearty  if  he  durst  have  shewed  it.  Next 
he  turns  Husky  adrift,  a  bred  clerk — ^though  sure  enough  I  did  think 
him  a  bit  of  a  bother  with  his  crabbed  potJiooks  and  hangen»  and  hk 
new-fangled  tallies  that  never  tallied ;  not  minding  a  rap, — Hookey  I 
mean  never  did, — ^if  his  pride  was  pleased,  what  became  of  your  invoices 
and  ledgers.  Master  John." 

*^  And  who  pray,  like  a  great  goose,  cackled  loudest,  when  I  sent  that 
pragmatical  Husky  to  the  right  about,  with  his  priggish  counting^ouse 
airs  to  me,  an  old  cock.fi^t«r  } — ^who  but  the  dear-headed  and  most  wor« 
shipfdl  'Squire  Bull }"  cried  Hookey  staring  at  John,  as  if  he  had  him  at 
drill  in  the  awkward  squad.  The  'Squire  could  hardly  deny  this,  for 
then  who  but  Hookey !  with  John.  Hookey  was  to  do  this,  and  Hookey 
was  to  do  that : — but  this  only  made  the  'Squire  the  madder  now,  espe- 
cially  to  be  bullied  in  this  way,  and  convicted,  too,  before  Peg  and  Pat. 
''  By  Jingo !"  he  foams  out,  ''  if  you  don't  take  yourself  off!"  ''  What 
will  ^fou  do,  pray,  most  valorous  'Squire  ?"  cries  Hookey,  snapping  his 
fingers,  as  Tims  said,  in  John's  face ;  and  the  'Squire  had  certidnly  have 
given  him  a  sound  drubbing  then,  which  John  was  well  able  to  do,  had 
not  friends  interposed,  and  said  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  meddle 
with  the  fool,  and  tore  him  away,  more  resolved  than  ever  to  keep  Mas. 
ter  O'Bradley  out  of  his  premises. 

^*  Blatant  Brute!"  cried  Hookey  again  looking  after  him  ;  '^  but  now 
nothing  keeps  me  from  running  the  ring  in  your  snout ;  and  what  if 
Madam's  bodkin  should  serve  me  for  pincers?  and  what  is  more,  it 
shall  too,  or  I'm  not  named  Hooknose  !"  And  off  he  shuiRes  once  more  to 
Bill's  house.  A  stirring  hard  life  he  had  of  it,  for  so  old  a  sinner ;  but, 
as  Peg  said,  ''  Needs  must,  whom  deils  and  lasses  drive." 

From  that  hour  John  had  no  faith  to  put  in  Atty,  and  could  no  more 
have  trusted  him  alone  with  Madam  than  a  fox  with  his  diickens.  He 
certainly  had  designs  on  her  life,  disguised  under  the  pretence  of  lead* 
ing  her  up  stairs.  Even  that  rampant  cousin  of  Rusty's,  the  new  clerk 
of  Oxenforde,  among  others,  exclaimed  against  his  knavery.  *'  What  he 
▼owed  yesterday  hell  disclaim  to.day,"  quoth  he ;  *'  he  beats  my  wor 
thy  predecessor.  Bob,  hollow.  He,  like  a  lad  of  grace,  generally  takes 
from  two  to  three  days,  to  make  a  grand  wheel." 

This  same  night  the  Steels  and  Brummagem  Tom  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  guard  for  Madam,  resolved  never  to  lose  sight  of  her  now 
night  or  day,  till  Greysteel  was  steward,  and  she  herself  fairly  housed 
in  honour.  There  came  a  rumour  too,  that  same  day,  that  Hookey  in* 
tended  to  strangle  Mrs.  Bull,  since  she  disdained  his  courtship,  with  his 
own  hands  at  midnight !— -and  more  horrible  still,  that  Bill  Boswain  was 
art  in  part,  or  as  Peg  said,  an  accessary  before  the  fact !  But  this  seems 
too  bad ;  and  as  nothing  came  of  it  ,it  might  be  another  piece  of  scandal 
against  poor  Bill ;  of  which  there  was  plenty  going  at  this  time  on  all 
sides. 

Never  was  poor  'Squire's  family  in  such  a  condition  as  John's  was  now;— - 
the  Steele  yelling  and  knocking  home  the  Ruetye  at  every  comer ;  Tims 
and  Chronie,  and  the  whole  batch  jumping  hither  and  thither  like  Wills 
o'  the  Wisp :  Prince  Rusty  fit  to  hang  himself  in  his  green  and  red 
garters,  of  which  he  was  usually  so  proud ;  the  Old  Gentlewoman  frantic. 
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and  the  Lady  of  Threaddeedle  Street  expected  this  night  to  finish  her 
long  career  of  pride^  glory^  and  full  house-keeping !  You  will  be  sur^ 
prised  that  poor  Bill  should  know  very  little  of  all  this ;  for  though  by  this 
time  it  was  ^  Hell  and  Tommy '  in  his  back  parlour^  all  was  mum  before 
him.  Here  Hookey  now  stood  in  his  spurs ;  and  there  the  gossoons  had 
in  haste  assembled  Noodle  and  Doodle^  and  all  those  ancient  greybeards 
of  the  Rusty jdBax  who  had  beenbed-rid  for  years,  and  all  their  kith,  kin, 
and  allies,  man,  woman,  and  <child,  cur,  and  turnspit,  to  see  how  Hookey 
was  to  be  kept  in  place.  But  these  worthies  I  leave  to  their  own  coun. 
sels  and  devices,  and  turn  to  poor  Bill,  who,  snug  up  stairs  in  his  own 
cock-loft,  was  sipping  a  glass  of  moderately  stiff  grog  with  his  friend 
Tom  Pipes.  And  in  high  spirits,  cock-sure  he  had  now  pleased  'Squire 
John,  by  ordering  Atty  to  lead  in  Madam,  he  trolled  forth  the  old 
stave. 

Ho  I  why  dost  thou  shiyer  and  shake.  Gaffer  Grey, 

And  why  does  thy  nose  look  so  hlvs  9 

But  of  this  you  shall  hear  anon ;  as  also  of  the  warning  visit  of  his 
Cousin  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  the  peaching  of  Sly  Bob,  and  Peg's  marriage, 
in  our  concluding  chapter^ 
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«  CORN  LAW  RHYMES." 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heav*n, 
For  hope,  and  strength  and  triumph  given  I 
We  thank  Thee  that  the  fight  is  won, 
Athough  our  work  is  but  began. 

We  met — ^we  crush'd  the  evil  powers ; 
A  nobler  task  must  now  be  ours  ; 
Their  victims,  maim*d  and  poor,  to  feed, 
And  bind  the  hruisM  and  broken  reed. 

Oh,  let  not  Riiin*s  will  he  done, 
When  Freedom's  fight  is  fought  and  won  I 
The  deed  of  Brougham,  Ruoell,  Grey, 
Outlives  the  night !  Lord,  give  us  day ! 

Grant  time,  grant  patience,  to  renew. 
What  England's  foes  and  thine  overthrew; 
If  they  destroyed,  let  us  restore. 
And  say  to  Misery,  mourn  no  more. 

Lord,  let  the  human  storm  be  stilTd  I 
Lord,  let  the  million  mouths  be  fill*d1 
Let  labour  cease  to  toil  in  vain  I 
Let  Britain  be  herself  i^ain ! 

Then  shall  thisL  and  her  arm  stretch  forth, 
To  bless  the  East,  and  tame  the  North; 
On  tyrants'  hparths  wake  buried  souls, 
And  call  to  life  the  murdered  Poles. 

Lord,  hear  our  hymn  I — ^the  sound  shall  go 
Wherever  Freedom  finds  a  foe : 
This  day,  a  trumpet's  voice  is  blown. 
O'er  every  despot's  heart  and  throne. 

*Twill  keep  the  gore-gorg'd  Hun  at  home, 
Or  quench  his  howl  in  gory  foam  ; 
'Twill  chain  him  in  his  den  of  ice. 
Or  make  his  grave  a  paradise. 
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•*  The  Lord  Chaneellor  said  that  he  wm  denrone  of  eddreMiiig  a  few 
observattoiM  to  their  lordships.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been,  com. 
paratively  speaking,  but  recently  introduced  into  Ireland ;  or  he  should 
rather  say,  an  act  analogous  to  the  English  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which 
was  applied  in  the  88d  or  2Sd  year  of  the  reign  of  (3eorge  III.  at  the 
dose  of  the  American  war.  The  act  contained  a  dause  to  prevent  im- 
prisonment  beyond  the  seas :  but,  if  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  thb 
Irish  act  had  no  proTision  of  that  nature;  but  o^  ikU  he  wa9  quite  eer* 
lisfn,  that  ihe  Lerd  lAeutenant  of  Irekmd  hadfuU  pouter  to  euepend  thai 
act,  foithout  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  in  eaeee  of  invaeion  or  r». 
bettian.  Now  he  begged  to  observe  that  it  woe  for  the  Executive  to  Judge 
of  what  woe  rebeliion,  (Hear !)  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  in  his  capadty  of  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  rebelium  eonsieted  no  leee  in  aeeemblagee  of  large  bodiee  of 
people,  and  adopting  measures  by  which  the  law  was  placed  in  abeyance, 
than  in  the  insurrection  of  whole  provinces,  and  the  array  of  disciplined 
insurgents  against  the  king's  troops.  He  need  hardly  add,  that  he  con- 
templated, with  a  repugnance  almost  amounting  to  abhorrence,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Government  being  called  upon  to  exercise  their  Judgment 
en  this  question  ;  but  he  rejoiced  to  think,  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
the  executive  power  in  Ireland  was  entrusted  to  vigorous  hands,  (Hear.) 
In  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government  he  reposed  en- 
tire confidence."  Speech  of  the  Lard  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday,  9th  August,  1839,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  next  day. 

"  With  respect  to  such  meetings,  I  conceive  that  an  erroneous  view 
has  been  taken  of  the  law  regulating  and  prohibiting  them.  Such  masses 
of  people,  though  unaccompanied  by  banners  or  bands  of  music,  are 
clearly  illegal.  If  a  meeting  be  so  large  as  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds 
even  of  people  of  delicate  nerves,  it  is  illegal."  #  #  «  <*  What  would 
become  of  the  trade  of  the  country  if  severed  from  England  ?  I  would 
but  ask  my  friend  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  four  gun-brigs,  to  blockade 
every  river  in  your  country."  (His  Excellency,  after  using  this  expres* 
sion,  turned  round,  and  appealed  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  who  bowed  his 
concurrence.)  Answer  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  to  the  Cork  Depu- 
tation, as  given  in  the  Cork  Reporter  of  Saturday,  11th  August,  183«. 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  decided  and  intelligible  language,  and  promises 
to  bring  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland  to  a  speedy  issue.  Stanley  may 
now  be  left  out  of  the  question.  That  clever,  flippant,  and  somewhat 
impertinent  debater,  never  could  be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  im- 
portant than  the  servant  of  the  longer-headed  and  older  members  of  the 
cabinet,  delivering  the  message  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  The 
message  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  enigmatical ;  but  we  trusted  that  the 
cabinet,  busied  with  a  great  game  at  home,  did  not  wish  to  allow  its 
cards  X6  be  looked  into  in  Ireland ;  and  we  attributed  the  arrogance  of 
the  delivery  to  the  natural  pertness  and  snappishness  of  him  who  had 
been  charged  with  it.  More  light  has,  however,  been  at  last  let  in  up- 
on us,  and  we  should  lie  egregiously  did  we  call  the  prospect  pleasant. 
"  Large  assemblies  of  people,  adopting  measures  that  put  the  law  in 
abeyance,"  are  treasonable,  declares  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  significantly  adding,  that  it  lies  with  the  executive  to  sus- 
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I^end  the  Irish  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whenever  it  sees  fit ;  and  that  "  the 
executive  power  in  Ireknd  is  entrusted  to  vigorous  hands."  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Cabinet  is  using  these 
expressions,  the  chief  official  of  government  in  Ireland  is  telling  a  de« 
putation  from  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  island,  that,  ''  if  a  meet- 
ing be  so  large  as  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  people,  even  qf  the 
meet  deiicate  nerveg,  it  is  illegal ;"  and  tauntingly  contrasting  the  power 
of  England  with  that  of  Ireland.  If  there  be  meaning  in  words,  it  has 
been  determined  at  head -quarters,  that  the  Irish  people  shall  be  forced 
to  submit  to  the  measures  which  Grovemment  has  determined  to  take. 
The  will  af  the  executive  is  to  carry  it  over  the  will  of  the  people,  by 
the  strong  arm.  That  this  will  not  be  submitted  to  without  a  struggle, 
the  Irish  volunteers,  in  1778,  and  the  convulsive  efforts  of  a  divided 
people,  twenty  years  later,  are  good  guarantees.  It  is  therefore  high  time 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  of  the  Ministry  in  parti* 
cular,  (who,  we  sincerely  believe,  are  anxious  to  act  for  the  best,  however 
strangely  they  may  set  about  it  in  the  present  instance,)  to  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland.  When  those  who,  joined  by  the  Devil  and  Castlereagh 
in  unequal  marriage,  are  now  one,  seem  about  to  become  two,  it  is  time 
to  look  about  us,  and  see  whether  the  collar  may  not  be  so  adjusted 
that  WB  may  still  drag  on  together.  When  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
waves  breaking  up  the  bulk.heads,  and  moaning,  and  gushing,  and  surging 
below  decks,  and  driving  the  whole  cargo  crashing  together,  is  heard,  it 
is  at  least  time  to  think  how  we  may  save  the  good  ship  from  being  torn 
asunder. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  question. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  Ireland  has  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  sup* 
port  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not,  and  cannot,  derive  any  benefit.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  in  every  external  church,  are  simply  these ; — ^to  preside  over  and 
conduct  the  public  devotions  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  is  attache 
ed,  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  to  instruct  the  young,  and  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  the  old  in  the  dogmas  of  his  church — to  be  the  spiritual 
guide  of  his  flock  through  life,  their  supporter  and  comforter  in  the  hour 
of  death.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  visible  and  the  invi- 
sible world.  His  is  purely  a  spiritual  authority,  resting  upon  belief,  eon* 
victien,  love ;  if  he  seek  to  extend  his  sway  by  an  appeal  to  the  oempul. 
fldon  of  the  temporal  swords  he  desecrates  his  office.  Laws  framed  by 
man,  and  enforced  by  physical  power,  can  only  regulate  the  external 
conduct  of  men ;  but  the  clergyman's  business  is  with  the  inner  man  : 
he  oimnot  work  with  such  instruments.  He  destroys  his  utility  if  he 
confounds  himself  with  their  ministers.  Hie  functions  are  not  so  incom- 
patible with  those  of  the  teacher  of  earthly  knowledge,  but  they  are  not 
identical ;  and  now  that  Christendom  has  been  split  up  into  so  many 
sects,  eadi  jealous  and  distrustful  of  the  other,  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices  be  kept  apart.  What  are  the  natural  inferences  from  this  view  of 
the  clerical  Unction  ?  In  the  first  place,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  left 
free,  by  the  State,  to  choose  which  communion  he  will  attach  himself  to : 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  making  any  man  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  body  of  clergymen^  in  whose  worship  and  ministrations  he  cannot 
join,  is  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustioe ;  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  deprives 
him  of  his  property,  without  any  remuneration,  but  forces  him  to  contri- 
bute to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  erroneous, 
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perhaps  hurtful.     It  is  constraining  the  true  Israelite  to  how  the  knee^ 
and  offer  up  humt-offerings^  to  Baal. 

But  we  have  not  yet  stated  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland's  oppression. 
The  impost  of  tithes^  from  which  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  church  of 
Ireland  derives  a  large  proportion  of  its  income^  is  admitted  by  all  eco. 
nomists  to  be  a  tax*  of  a  most  unequal  and  oppressive  nature.  It  is 
one  of  those  which^  pressing  most  hard  upon  the  industrious,  offers  a 
premium  to  the  sluggard.  With  every  fresh  outlay  of  capital,  with 
every  improvement  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  the  burden  in- 
creases. This  iniquitous  impost  has,  until  very  lately,  been  levied  upon 
the  poorest  and  least  educated  class  in  Ireland;  The  half-peasant  half, 
pauper,  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  last  morsel,  on  demand,  or  to  give 
his  bed,  table,  and  kitchen  utensils>  in  addition,  if  he  delayed.  Such  hard- 
ship, pressing  upon  untaught  minds,  unavoidably  led  to  reprisals ;  and  the 
bloodZstained  annals  of  Ireland  are  the  fruits  of  tithes.  Recently,  at  the 
persuasive  interference  of  a  few  humane  individuab,  backed  by  the  selfish" 
ness  and  avarice  of  those  who  thought  they  saw  in  the  new  system,  a 
safer  method  of  securing  a  larger  portion  of  their  demands,  the  burden 
has  been  thrown  by  the  commutation-laws  upon  a  wealthier  and  better 
informed  class.  Those  who  formerly  stood  aloof  while  the  poor  com. 
plained,  or  even  lent  their  aid  to  defeat  their  struggles  for  redress,  have 
been  forced  to  make  common  cause  with  them.  The  discontented  mass 
has  been  organized  and  taught  to  direct  its  concentrated  strength  against 
one  point,  and  with  the  least  possible  exposure  of  any  individual  to  dan- 
ger. The  declaration  emitted  at  Graigue  has  been  repeated  from  Cork 
to  Inneshowen  :-*that  the  tithe-proctor  might  take  what  he  could  get, 
but  that  no  man  would  pay  voluntarily,  and  no  man  would  purchase  dis- 
trained goods.  The  numerous  meetings  held  throughout  Ireland — ^the 
vain  attempts  to  sell  cattle  seized  for  arrears  of  tithe — ^the  petitions 
which  last  session  loaded  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons— all  bear 
testimony  to  the  silent  dogged  determination  of  the  people  to  submit  to 

*  The  property  in  tithes,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  church,  and  not  to  Uy  im- 
priators,  is  of  this  nature.  Several  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  clergy,  following  the  recommendation  of  Saint  Austin,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  land,  founded  on  no 
better  right  than  the  analogy  between  their  vocation,  and  that  of  the  Levites  under 
the  Jewish  law.  The  claim,  in  these  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  was 
partially  complied  with ;  but  compliance  was  understood  to  be  voluntary,  the  claim- 
ants indeed  having  no  appeal  but  to  the  charity  and  superstition  of  their  flocks.  By 
degrees,  compliance  became  general,  and  was  enforced  hy  the  power  of  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  But  it  is  clear  that  snch  enforcement  was  as  unjust  as  it  was 
unsupported  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  This  enforcement,  he  it  observed,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  At  the  Reformation,  the  same  claim  of  a  tenth  was 
made  hy  the  Protestant  clergy,  enforced  by  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  GoTem- 
ment,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people.  But  can  a  claim  originally  unfounded  in  Divine 
law  or  human  reason,  be  made  good  to  perpetuity,  by  the  submission  to  it  of  a  succes- 
sion  of  individuals  P  Surely  not.  A  claim  supported  hy  nothing  but  law,  can  be  re- 
duced  to  iu  original  injustice  and  absurdity,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  The  present 
possessors  of  benefices  must  be  maintained;  but  no  persons  after  the  present  incumbents 
die  out,  can  have  more  than  a  share  of  a  departed  right  to  be  installed  in  the  vacant 
benefices,  and  continue  the  exaction  of  tithes. 

The  relief  to  the  community,  especially  to  the  working  classes,  by  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  will  be  of  essential  importance.  For,  as  we  think  we  have  demonstrated  in 
Nos.  II.  and  VI.  of  this  Magazine,  tithes  Ml  ultimately  on  the  consumers  of  bread, 
and  not  on  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Our  next  number  shall,  under  the  title  "  Fal- 
lacies concerning  Tithes,"  contain  some  remarks  on  the  reasoning  by  which  tlie 
opponents  of  that  doctrine  uphold  the  opinion  that  tithes  are  a  burden  on  rent. 
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the  imposition  of  tithes  no  longer.    Catholics^  Presbyterians^  nay,  even 
Spiscopalians,  declare  that  tithe  is  at  an  end  in  Ireland. 

Matters  having  gone  this  length,  it  was  evident  they  must  go  still 
further.  Some  understanding  must  be  come  to,  some  arrangement  must 
be  made  between  the  British  executive  and  the  Irish  people,  otherwise 
the  machine  of  state  could  not  continue  to  go  on.  Committees  of  Inquiry 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  nominated  by  the 
Lords  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  18th  of  January  in  the  present  year, 
and  reported  sometime  in  February,  That  nominated  by  the  Commons 
sat  on  the  19th  of  January,  made  a  first  report  on  the  18th  of  February, 
and  a  second  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  evidence  was  most  conclusive^ 
Long  before  the  Committees  had  terminated  their  labours,  every  rational 
member  of  the  House  was  convinced  that  the  old  system  of  tifches  was  at 
an  end  in  Ireland.  The  spirit  of  Ireland  seemed  to  have  breathed  over 
Ministers  ;  for  their  first  step  was  as  beautiful  a  practical  bull  as  heart 
could  desire.  The  people  complained  of  clerical  oppression,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April  a  biU  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley,  ^*  To  facilitate  the 
Recovery  of  Tithes,  and  for  Relief  of  the  Clergy  of  Ireland."  This  hot 
haste  to  preserve  the  parsons  from  growing  lean  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  ministerial  dilatoriness  in  propounding  a  plan  for  the  relief  of 
the  nation.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  mountain  was  delivered  of 
a  mouse.  Mr.  Stanley  announced,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  inten. 
tion  to  introduce  three  bills.  By  the  first,  the  composition  act  was  to  be 
rendered  compulsory  and  permanent.  The  valuation  of  the  tithe  due 
in  each  parish  was  to  be  renewed  every  seven  years,  and  new  and  more 
effectual  modes  of  enforcing  their  claims  in  courts  of  law  were  to  be 
given  to  the  clergy.  By  the  second  bill,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  each 
diocese  were  to  be  erected  into  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  tithes  for  the  whole  body,  and  dividing  them  for  their  common 
benefit,  in  the  proportions  to  which  the  respective  bodies  would  now  be 
entitled.  By  the  third,  landlords  were  to  be  allowed  to  buy  up  their 
tithes,  at  sixteen  years'  purchase,  and  the  corporation  above-mentioned 
to  invest  the  money  in  lands,  for  their  joint  behoof.  It  was  also  prO" 
posed  to  leave  to  the  state  a  power  of  purchasing  the  claims  of  the  clergy 
for  tithe.  Only  the  first  of  these  bills  was  introduced ;  and  even  it  only 
received  the  royal  assent  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Ireland,  therefore, 
and  our  executive  government,  stand  exactly  where  they  did,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  former  have  shewn  what  measures  they  propose  to  adopt 
iot  the  relief  of  that  country. 

Relief  it  is  the  height  of  mockery  to  call  it.  The  church  cess  and 
church  rates,  the  most  annoying  of  the  church  impositions,  are  left  to 
press  as  heavily  as  ever.  The  share  of  the  national  property  allotted  to 
the  non-national  church  remains  as  great  in  amount  as  ever ;  the  only 
change  contemplated  is  its  investment  in  the  form  which  will  most  effec- 
tually secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  popular  indignation.  The  execu- 
tive have  acted,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  up  to  Stanley's  declaration  :--^ 
*'  When  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  these  claims  without  compensa- 
tion, by  a  combination  among  the  people,  it  was,  he  conceived,  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  substitute  another  species  of  property  for  that  liable 
to  be  so  affected."  Ireland  met  this  juggling  attempt  to  '^keep  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope,"  as  became  her. 
Mr.  J.  Grattan  met  the  first  announcement  of  the  Government  scheme 
in  Parliament,  with  four  counter-resolutions,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  first : — "  Resolved, — That  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland  that 
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the  system  of  tithea  in  that  country  flhould  be  extinguished,  not  in  nune 
only,  but  in  substance  and  unequivocally."  The  country  at  laf^ge  eoiw 
tinned  its  passive  resistance  to  the  levying  of  tithe.  It  was  in  truth  the 
only  resource  left  for  its  adoption. 

When  the  institutions  of  a  country  do  not  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  peoples 
sufficient  control  over  their  (nominal)  representatives,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  executive,  the  people's  wisest  plan,  when  aggrieved,  ever  is,  by 
such  a  passive  resistance  as  the  Irish  have  offered  to  the  collection  of  tithes, 
to  weary  out  its  oppressors.  Now,  the  institutions  of  Ireland  have  hitherto 
given  no  such  power  to  the  people.  Under  the  old  system  of  elections,  it 
would  be  mockery  to  speak  of  their  control  over  members  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  new,  their  effective  control  over  the  British  Parliament  is,  in 
the  very  question  at  issue,  and  perliaps  in  that  alone,  still  doubtful. 
When  the  incorporating  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was  effected, 
that  churcli  to  which  the  majority  of  each  nation  belonged,  was  in  each 
recognized  as  the  established  church,  and  its  safety  was  secured  by  the 
articles  of  union.  \Vlien  the  incorporation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
took  place,  the  effect  was  to  bolster  up  the  weakness  of  the  established 
church,  by  merging  its  opponents  in  the  more  numerous  British  Parlia- 
ment. By  this  means  even  Catholic  Emancipation,  when  at  last  it  was 
tardily  granted,  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  adherents  of  that 
church.  It  is  possible  that,  even  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  the  partw 
sans  of  the  English,  or,  more  properly,  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
Church,  may  be  numerous  enough  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  friendi 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  suspicion  which  this  fact  is  calculated  to  awaken  in 
an  Irish  breast  must  be  confirmed  by  the  evident  wish  of  Government  to 
truckle  to  the  present  Establishment. 

Ireland's  hold  upon  the  legislature  is  feeble  enough ;  but  her  relation 
to  the  executive  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally  servile.  By  an  act* 
passed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  modified 
and  continued  by  several  subsequent  acts,t  all  '^  improper  persons  "  in  Ire- 
land are  forbid  to  retain  arms  in  their  possession.  By  '*  improper  per- 
sons "  are  meant  all  who  have  not,  after  making  affidavit  of  the  number 
and  description  of  the  arms  in  their  possession,  and  of  their  belief  that 
they  are  entitled  to  keep  arms,  obtained  a  license  at  Quarter-Sessions, 
and  been  registered  in  the  books  of  their  respective  baronies :  and  also 
all  persons  who  may  at  one  time  have  been  thus  registered  and  licensed, 
but  who  have  changed  their  place  of  residence  without  renewing  their 
application.  These  licenses  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  bench  of  justices 
at  any  sessions,  or  adjourned  sessions,  without  any  cause  being  assigned ; 
and  all  arms  must  be  delivered  up  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  licenses 
have  been  withdrawn,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  notification.  Any 
justice  of  the  peace  may  grant  warrant  to  search  the  house  of  unlicensed 
persons,  suspected  to  have  arms  in  their  possession ;  and  the  bearers  of 
the  warrant,  if  refused  admisssion,  or  not  admitted  '*  within  a  reasonable 
time,"t  may  force  an  entry.  All  offenders  against  this  law  are  liable  to 
have  their  arms  seized ;  and  to  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,  or 
be  imprisoned  two  months  for  the  first  offence,  to  pay  i?20,  or  remain 
in  prison  four  months,  for  the  second. 

By  the  same  act,  all  blacksmiths  whatever  are  prohibited  to  exercise 
their  profession  without  taking  out  a  license  and  registering  themaelvef 

•  47  Gea  III.  sec  2,  c.  64. 

t  60  Geo.  III.  c  109 ;  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  14 ;  10  Geo.  IV.  c  47. 
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in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  declared  that  every  blacksmith 
forging  a  pike^  or  allowing  it  to  be  made  at  his  forge^  with  his  knowledge^ 
shall  forfeit  his  license.  The  penalties  are  the  same  as  those  decreed 
against  the  possessors  of  unregistered  arms.  It  is  moreover  provided 
that  any  smithy  or  other  person,  who  makes  a  pike,  pike-head,  dagger,  or 
the  like,  without  license  from  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  transported  for  seven  years.  All 
persons  convicted  of  having  arms  of  this  description  in  their  possession 
are,  upon  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months  for  the  first 
offence ;  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and  transported  for  seven  years,  for  the 
second.  By  a  later  act,*  licenses  for  making  and  repairing  arms  of  any 
description,  must  be  renewed  yearly  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  The 
same  act  orders  every  manufacturer,  in  this  department,  to  make  a 
monthly  report  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  number  of  arms  sold  and 
repaired  by  him,  under  a  penalty  of  £20 ;  and  that  official  may  force 
him  to  produce  his  books  for  the  purpose  of  checking  his  accounts. 

The  act  last  quoted  takes  additional  measures  for  securing  the  dis. 
arming  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  forbids  gunpowder,  anns,  and  ord- 
nance to  be  imported  into  Ireland  without  the  license  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  for  the  importer,  £50  for  the  master, 
and  tlie  forfeiture  both  of  vessel  and  cargo.  Gunpowder  or  cannon  may 
not  be  manufactured  in  Ireland  without  a  license ;  and  the  manufac 
turers  must  return  correct  accounts  of  their  stodc  and  sales.  A  license 
to  manufacture,  does  not  entitle  its  holder  to  retail  gunpowder.  The 
retail  dealer  must  be  furnished  with  a  license  from  Quarter  Sessions ; 
and  this  license  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  on  notice  from  the  chief 
secretary.  The  penalty  for  each  offencd  against  these  provisions  is 
£50.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquity  of  this  enactment,  it  is 
declared  that  every  retailer  who,  during  the  course  of  two  calendar 
months^  at  one  time,  or  on  several  occasions,  selb  upwards  of  two  pounds 
of  gunpowder  to  a  person  not  licensed,  forfeits  £20 ;  and  any  licensed 
person  procuring  gunpowder  for  an  unlicensed  person,  forfeits  £S00. 

Such  were  the  provisions  made  for  disarming  and  keeping  down  the 
people  by  Castlereagh  and  Wellington ;  and  these  iniquitous  regulations 
have  been  continued  by  an  act  introduced  by  the  reforming  ministry  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  session,  and  hurried  through  both  Houses  of  Par. 
liament  with  a  haste  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  usual  snail-pace  of 
their  legislative  proceedings.  On  the  back  of  this,  they  have  clapped  an 
act  '^  to  restrain,  in  certain  cases,  party  processions  in  Ireland,"  which 
declares  all  processions  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  or  commemorat- 
ing any  event  connected  with  religious  distinctions,  unlawful  assemblies, 
and  the  persons  present  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  The  same  rulers 
maintain  in  Ireland  a  regular  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  an 
orange  yeomanry  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  an  armed 
police  of  some  seven  thousand  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  all  the  facts  here  recapitulated  in  view,  in 
order  to  appreciate  at  their  full  value,  the  inuendoes  of  the  Chancellor 
and  his  Lieutenant.  The  Irish  nation,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
unexampled  suffering,  venture  to  remonstrate  against  a  burden  hateful 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  They  shew  that  if  relief  be  not 
granted  them,  they  can  quietly  slip  it  off  their  shoulders ;  and  tlie  first 
step  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  and  maintain  their  rights,  is  to 


•  1  and  2  W.  IV.  c.  4?. 
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strap  it  more  tightly  on.  Aware  of  their  weakness,  and  the  overwhelm, 
ing  force  that  may  be  arrayed  against  them,  they  oppose  a  passive  re- 
sistance, a  resistance  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  law  is  punishable,  but  that  conspiracy 
must  be  proved— legally  proved.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  what 
is  the  language  held  by  our  rulers.  "  You  have  been  oppressed,  and  we 
are  going  to  rivet  your  chains.  You  are  weak  and  disarmed,  we  are 
powerful  and  armed  cap^d^pie.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  remain  quiet. 
We  will  declare  your  stillness  contumacy.  We  will  declare  your  crowd- 
ed meetings  illegal.  We  will  suspend  your  habeas  corpus  act,  and  then 
you  are  at  our  mercy."  What  is  this,  but  to  force  men  into  rebellion 
whether  they  will  or  not,  in  order  to  obtoin  a  pretext  for  punishing 

them  ? 

In  the  title  of  this  paper,  we  have  alluded  to  the   persecution  of  the 
Presbyterians  under  the  last  Stuarts.    The  parallel  betwixt  their  case 
and  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  day  is  complete.     In  Scotland,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  quarrel  between  the  Government  and  the  people  originated 
in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  maintain  a  church  establish- 
ment which  the  latter  believed  to  be  unwarranted  by  divine  truth.    The 
justice  or  injustice  of  that  church's  claims  to  belief  and  obedience  is  not 
here  the  question.     The  oppression  consisted  in  violating  the  freedom  of 
men's  minds,  by  enforcing  an  external  submission  to  an  authority  not  ea- 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  against  which  the 
inner  man  revolted.     In  Scotland  as  in  Ireland,  the  measure  adopted 
by  the  people  was  not  resistance,  but  merely  allowing  the  law  to  take 
its  way.    They  did  not  conform,  but  they  allowed  the  penalties  to  be  ex- 
acted.    The  very  same  methods  which  have  been  taken  by  Ministers  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  people  and  to  strengthen  those  of  Government  in 
Ireland,  were  adopted  by  the  counsellors  of  Charles  Stuart.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1655,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  arms  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Scotland.    On  the  25th  of  March,  1667,  a  royal  proclamation  ordered  all 
the  arms,  gunpowder  and  ammunition,  (except  the  walking  swords  of 
gentlemen)  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  to  be  delivered  up 
at  certain  central  places ;  empowering  the  sheriffs  to  fine  all  persons  who 
did  not  obey.    So  close  is  the  resemblance  between  this  ordinance  and  the 
Irish  gunpowder  act,  that  imported  arms  and  ammunition  are  directly 
pointed  at.    On  the  2d  of  April,  1661,  the  king  s  life-guard  was  formed ; 
the  first  instance  of  a  standing  army  in  Scotland.     In  the  month  of 
May,  1678,  measures  were  taken  for  raising  additional  troops;  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  a  packed  Parliament  made  a  grant  to  the  King  for 
their  maintenance.     In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  organizing  a  militia  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  parallel  between  these  forces  and  the  Orange  yeomanry,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  letters  of  the  Privy  Council,  when  preparing  to  sup- 
press the  rising  which  terminated  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  that  the  rulers 
dared  not  call  out  and  arm  the  regular  constitutional  horse  militia,  but 
only  the  wealthier  heritors  of  those  counties  where  prelacy  had  some 
hold.     The  cess  granted  in  the  year  1678,  was  a  tax  imposed  for  the 
support  of  Episcopacy,  and  was  met  by  the  Scots  exactly  as  the  Irish 
now  meet  the  imposition  of  tithes.    One  stroke,  and  our  picture  is  com- 
plete.    The  Privy  Council,  finding  that  neither  the  violation  of  the  sub- 
ject's constitutional  rights,  nor  the  irritating  frequency  of  search-war- 
rants could  sting  the  people  to  rebellion,  began  to  attach  the  penalties  of 
that  crime  to  passive  non-conformity ;  and  in  their  proclamations,  declared 
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the  act  of  meeting  out  of  doors,  although  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic worship,  seditious,  and  rebellious.  This  last  drop  made  the  cup 
overflow.  The  people  crowded  together  for  defence  and  redress ;  and 
their  lordly  oppressors^  triumphing  in  the  success  of  their  machinations, 
cut  thma  down,  and  rode  jollily  rough-shod  over  them. 

To  this  pandisl^  we  eame^y  inlveat  the  attfiotion  of  his  liajerty's 
Ministers.  We  know  that  tbey  would  repel  witii  SBom  tiie  impiitation 
of  wishing  to  oppress  the  people,  or  tyrannise  over  consdence :  but  we 
cannot  look  to  Ireland  without  feeling  convinced  that  they  are  pertina- 
ciously  doing  both.  We  know  how  far  human  passion  can  blind  men, 
once  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  a  system,  to  the  character  of  their  own 
acts.  We  know  that  Nathan  s  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  is  the  only  appeal 
that  can  awaken  men  from  the  flattering  delusion  of  passion,  set  upon 
the  attainment  of  a  desired  object.  And  therefore  we  adjure  Lord  GT-ey 
and  his  colleagues,  by  their  love  of  their  country's  peace  and  power,  by 
their  regard  for  their  own  fair  fame,  when  they  have  looked  at  the 
hideous  image  of  Episcopalian  tyranny  in  Scotland,  long  enough  to  feel 
their  minds  filled  with  loathing  and  detestation,  to  turn  their  gaze  in- 
wards, and  scrutinize  their  own  conduct  in  Ireland. 

We  know  what  their  answer  will  be.    Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  when 
convicted  of  having  done  wrong,  they  will  have  recourse  to  palliatives, 
and  seek  to  sin  on.    They  will  say  that  the  oppression  of  Ireland  by 
others  has  so  maddened  the  people,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  let  them 
loose.    They  will  point  to  the  outrages  of  Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet. 
They  will  hint  at  the  Catholic's  desire  to  ride  in  turn  on  the  necks  of 
his  oppressors.     Again  do  we  point  to  Scottish  history,  and  bid  them 
read  the  present  in  the  past.    The  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  church  to 
control  the  civil  power  were  never  one  whit  more  extravagant   than 
those  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  high  and  palmy  state  in  1640 ;  yet 
has  it  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  since  its  restoration  in  1688  ? 
Even  the  Whiteboy  outrages  are  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  times  of  our  persecution.*     The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Fletcher's  statement  of  the  numbers  of  idle,  houseless  desperadoes 
then  to  be  found  in  Scotland.    Those  who  resisted  the  government  for 
righteousness  sake,  and  those  who  were  enemies  to  all  law,  had  no  nearer 
connexion  than  that  of  inhabiting  the  same  country.     If  the  peasantry 
learned  to  look  with  a  tolerant  eye  on  plunder  and  outrage,  it  was  the 
fault  of  that  Government  which  classed  in  one  category  of  crime,  and 
pursued  with  equal  relentlessness,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  vicious 
of  mankind.    When  the  night  of  storm  and  confusion  passed  away,  when 
law  again  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  patriotism  was  no  longer  classed 
with  murder  and  robbery,  the  natural  healthy  moral  sense  of  our  pea- 
santry revived.    And  so  will  it  be  in  Ireland.     Place  the  Irish  Catholic 
on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  his  Christian  brethren.     The  day  is  passed 
when  priests  of  any  creed  could  make  men  tools  of  their  ambition.   Give 
Irdand  just  laws,  give  her  sons  their  native  and  due  rights,  and  all 
will  soon  grow  worthy  of  them. 

In  the  character,  not  of  partisans  or  flatterers,  but  of  real  friends, 
we  again  demand  the  attention  of  ministers  to  these  considerations. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  (falsely  we  believe,  but  still  plausibly,) 
might  speak  of  insinuating  first  one  amendment  and  then  another,  until 


•  Vide  Wodrow,  folio  edition,  1772,  p.  26,  «  Murder  of  two  soldiers  at  Newnills"— 
and<ame  author,  passim  for  robberies  and  outrages  upon  the  curates. 
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a  political  principle  was  insensibly  establishefl.  When  the  power  was  ia 
the  hands  of  freedom's  enemies^  there  might  be  some  sense  in  seeking  to 
steal  a  march  apon  them.  These  days  are  gonjB  Hlioever  holds  power 
in  future^  must  do  so  by  an  open  avowal  of  liis  principles,  and  by  acting 
up  to  them  as  closely  as  he  may.  Personal  affection  and  esteem  may 
conciUate  a  small  band  of  adherents ;  but  the  profession  and  enforcement 
of  those  principles  to  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  attached,  can 
alone  secure  national  confidence  and  esteem.  That  mystery  which  is 
the  strength  of  the  despot,  is  the  weakness  of  a  free  government.  Its 
implement  is  the  will  of  ti&e  people  ;  and  that  works  freely  only  where 
there  is  perfect  confidence.  To  the  present  ministers,  doubt  is  weakness 
and  timidity  is  destruction.  In  the  enchanted  hall  of  the  poet,  **  Be 
bold  "  was  the  legend  of  ninety-nine  doors, ''  Be  not  too  bold,"  only  that 
of  the  hundredth. 

It  is  no  ordinary  stake  for  which  we  now  play :  it  is  the  loss  or  pre. 
servation  of  Ireland.  We  confess  that  the  maintenance  of  an  inoorpor. 
ating  union  seems  to  us  desirable.  Ireland  has  capabilities,  and  England 
has  capital.  The  counties  of  Down  and  Meath  are  the  bleadiing  fields  of 
Manchester;  Queen's  County  and  Kildare,  the  provision  grounds  of 
Liverpool.  By  the  aid  of  steam,  the  two  islands  are  virtually  made  one. 
Where  the  local  situation  is  so  dose,  and  society  so  intertwined  by  mu« 
tual  employment  and  services,  one  government  and  one  law  is  an  advaiu 
tage  of  no  ordinary  nature.  If  Ireland  separate  from  us,  our  fleets 
must  walk  the  waters  comparatively  crippled.  But  it  is  the  feeling  of  a 
community  of  interests  alone  that  ought  to  retain  the  Irish  people  unit* 
ed  to  Britain.  If  this  feeling  do  not  exist,  the  nudntenance  of  the  Un- 
ion will  only  weaken  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  both.  One  step  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  will  determine  this  eventfiil  question.  Their  fal. 
tering  in  their  grand  scheme  for  settling  the  tithe  question  towards  the 
close  of  last  session  gives  us  hopes ;  but  the  language  of  Brougham  and 
Anglesea  is  of  evil  augury.  The  welfare,  the  might  of  Britain  depends 
upon  their  resolution.  If  they  choose  amiss,  a  more  mortifying  charac 
ter  with  posterity  than  even  that  of  tyrants  awaits  them.  They  will  be 
spoken  of  as  men  who  rashly  grappled  with  a  task  to  whidi  both  their 
want  of  knowledge  and  weakness  of  character  rendered  them  inadequate. 
Their  pigmy  stature  and  their  worthlessness  will  contrast  ludicrously  with 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  events,  among  which  they  are 
mixed  up.    They  will  be  the  flies  in  amber,  the  Tom  Thumbs  of  history. 
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In  these  unpoetical  times  one  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  out. 
pourings  of  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  century.  That  was 
the  age  of  poetry.  The  clear  stream  rushed  out,  gurgling  and  spark, 
ling,  now  in  tiny  jets,  now  in  a  broad  impetuous  flood,  now  calm  and 
majestic,  anon  rippling  and  fantastic,  now  murmuring  like  a  rill  which 
runs  «  to  hide  its  chilly  bubbles  in  the  grass."  Every  day  almost 
brought  forth  a  new  poem,  and  the  greedy  public  gobbled  it  down,  and 
looked  agape  for  the  next.  Scott  pleased  us  with  his  clear  fresh  pic- 
tures of  hill  and  dale,  his  easy  jingle,  his  interesting  adventures,  and 
hit  heroes^  the  faint  shadows  of  those  forms  which  were  to  become  pal- 
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pable^  warm^  and  breathing  substances  in  his  novels.  Wordsworth  sat 
apart  on  his  own  Westmoreland  hills^  flinging  to  the  gale  tones  austere 
as  the  steepy  hills  which  surrounded  him ;  majestic  as  the  notes  which, 
trumpet-toned,  swept  up  their  ravines ;  pure  and  holy  as  the  cool  dim 
atmosphere  of  an  old  cathedral ;  with  ever  and  anon  a  dropping  passage 
at  the  close,  which  went  right  to  the  heart.  Coleridge  thrilled  the  blood 
with  tales  of  unearthly  mariners  with  glittering  eyes,  and  wild- wood 
spirits  gliding  in  visible  form,  "  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom,"  and 
then  made  the  pulse  beat  thick  with  the  voluptuous  deep-toned  melody 
of  "  Genevieve,"  or  saddened  the  mood  by  conjuring  up  before  our 
fancy  the  ancient  forests — 

Midway  the  smooth  and  periloiis  slope  reclined ; 
when 

Their  own  imperious  branches  swinging^ 
Have  made  a  solemn  music  to  the  wind. 

Beside  him  stood  Wilson,  less  swelling  and  sustained  in  his  notes,  but 
equally  master  of  all  the  beauteous  combinations  of  the  gorgeous  and 
shifting  elements,  with  a  wild,  yet  gentle  and  dreamy  minstrelsy.  By- 
ron (like  Scott,  but  without  his  historical  treasures,  and  calm  observant 
eye  for  noting  the  realities  of  life  around  him)  approached  nearer  to 
the  prose  of  life  than  the  others.  It  required  an  effort  and  exertion  oi| 
his  part  to  spring  up  into  the  airy  realms  of  Imagination ;  but  oncethere^ 
his  intense  will  and  glowing  passion  bore  him  onward  with  no  undigni- 
fied flight.  Yet  still,  at  every  pause,  he  would  stop  to  mock  his  own 
earnestness,  and  then  again  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  lofty  task. 
And  Hunt  was  the  heart- felt  bard  of  social  life ;  and  Keats,  with  his 
Hjrperion  rising  up  through  his  Endymion,  was  undergoing  a  spiritual 
transition,  akin  to  that  which  the  Gothic  artist's  skill  underwent,  when 
his  quaintly  carved,  arched,  and  pinnacled  shrines  for  saints,  expanded 
into  lofty  domes  and  minsters. 

By  far  the  sweetest  and  most  purely  poetical  of  these  sweet  singersj 
was  poor  Shelley  ;  although  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  di» 
vert  attention  from  his  notes.  These  circumstances  are  so  closely  in- 
terwoven with  his  personal  history,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  its  principal  events. 

Shelley  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat  in  Sussex,  on  the  4th  of  August^ 
179S.  He  was  drowned  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  July,  1822 — ^before 
he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  Till  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  he  was  educated  at  home  with  his  sisters ;  and  carried,  in  conse. 
quenoe,  a  bashfulness  and  delicate  purity  of  feeling  to  school  with  him, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  boys.  From  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth  year 
was  spent  at  Sion  House  school,  Brentford,  where  the  boisterous  sports, 
and  less  pure  language  and  manners  of  the  other  boys,  kept  him  from 
forming  intimacies  with  them.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Oxford.  Before  this  transference 
took  place  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  writings  of  Hume,  and  with  all  the 
rashness  of  a  young  and  ardent  spirit,  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  that 
philosopher.  He  had  likewise  been  labouring  for  about  a  year  at  Ger.. 
man :  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that  language,  obtained 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  English  translations,  for  which  aU  the 
rubbish  seems  to  have  been  most  assiduously  selected,  had,  without  ex^ 
tending  his  range  of  ideas,  served  only  to  imbue  him  with  the  mysticism 
and  exaggeration  of  its  circulating  library  school.    A  popular  lecturer 
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ia  dMHurtry  had  taught  him  to  perfonn  a  few  flasher  experiments,  but 
his  acmuaataace  wiUi  tlie  ■ciaaoe  never  eeems  to  have  gone  further. 
This  crude,  flimsy,  and  ill-digaafeed  knowledge,  dbcked  oat  in  aU  the 
^^■lmli^g  ookmn  which  the  novelty  of  young  life  and  a  splendid  iaugi. 
nation  oonid  heeluw,  &nned  a  world  in  which  the  bashful  boy,  unac- 
customed to  converse  with  his  kind,  Iivad  alsna.  The  real  woiid,  as  har 
as  he  could  see,  was  different*;  and,  like  all  duldren,  he  soaght  to  nake  it 
what  he  wished.  He  commenced  his  task  by  attempting  to  convert  his 
tutors ;  he  printed  a  pamphlet  professing  to  demonstrate  atheism,  and 
sent  copies  to  some  clerical  dignitaries.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  heads  of  colleges ;  whom  Shelley,  when 
called  upon  to  recant,  challenged  to  argue  the  question.  He  was  ex. 
pelled  the  university.  Shelley's  conduct  was  that  of  a  foolish  boy  ;  the 
punishment  inflicted,  being  calculated  to  blast  all  his  prospects  in  life, 
was  disproportionate  and  tyrannicaL 

After  hLs  expulsion,  not  daring  to  face  his  angry  father,  a  common- 
place, money-making  man,  who  had  expected  that  the  talents  of  his  son 
would  raise  and  illustrate  his  family,  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
resided  some  time  with  his  relation.  Captain  Med  win,  in  the  Temple. 
About  this  period  he  seems  to  have  become  acquainted,  for  the  flrst  time, 
with  '*  Godwin's  Political  Justice,"  and  immediately  resolved  to  square  all 
his  actions  by  its  rules.  In  his  Atheism,  which  was  rather  an  adherence 
to  an  unmeaning  formula  of  words  than  an  opinion,  he  had  been  con- 
flrmed  by  what  he  considered  a  persecution.  Living  without  an  aim, 
he  involved  himself  in  the  cloudy  labyrinth  of  what  were  at  that  time 
called  metaphysics;  a  mixture  of  materialism  with  the  auguries  of  a 
highly  excited  sensual  fancy.  He  embraced  about  this  time  the 
theory  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  animal  food,  and,  as  was  uniformly 
his  way,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  The  account  given  of  him  by  Captain 
Med  win  at  this  period  of  his  life,  represents  him  totaUy  engrossed  by 
his  metaphysical  pursuits ;  daily  noting  down  his  dreams,  till  the  atten. 
tion  he  paid  to  his  dreaming  fancies  well  nigh  made  them  more  than  a 
half  of  his  conscious  existence ;  disregarding  all  the  usual  allotments  of 
time,  dining  when  he  felt  hungry  at  the  first  baker*8  shop,  and  laying 
himself  down  to  sleep  at  times  in  the  open  street.  His  anxiety  to  remo- 
del the  world  by  the  diffusion  of  his  opinions,  continued  as  intense  as 
ever ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  opened  a  com. 
munication  with  every  person  who  began  to  emerge  into  notoriety,  soon 
swelled  the  number  of  his  correspondents.  This  period  of  his  history 
closed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  his  being  inveigled  into  a  marriage 
with  a  young  woman  of  his  own  age,  neither  fitted  by  her  natural  cha- 
racter nor  by  her  education  to  be  a  companion  for  Shelley.  As  his  wife 
was  of  what  is  called  in  the  world  low  birth,  the  union  led  to  an  entire 
alienation  from  his  family. 

The  ill-assorted  pair  dragged  on  an  unhappy  union,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  two  children,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  then  separated  by 
mutual  consent.  Previous  to  this  event,  he  had  habituated  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  deadening  painful  reflection,  to  take  large  quantities  of 
opium ;  which  completely  undermined  a  constitution  naturally  delicate, 
and  further  stimulated  the  painful  busy  workings  of  a  restless  imagina- 
tion. He  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  miserably  straitened  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  led  a  restless  wandering  life,  in  the  course  of  which  He 
wandered  through  great  part  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Continent ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  company,  frequently  on 
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foot.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  London  in  1814^  and  remained  pretty 
doeely  there  for  eighteen  months^  during  which  period  he  studied  medi- 
cine ;  making  but  slender  progress  in  his  anatomical  pursuits^  but  pro. 
secuting  botany  with  greater  success.  In  1816  he  visited  Geneva,  in 
company  w|th  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married^  who  had  sometime 
previously  consented  to  become  the  companion  of  his  wanderings ;  and 
attracted  by  the  society  of  Lord  Byron^  fixed  his  residence  for  a  short 
time  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  removed  hence  to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  Lake  of  Como^  and  returned  to  £ngland  in  the 
autumn  of  1817.  He  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  his  wife  had  ter- 
minated her  existence  by  suicide.  His  feelings  of  compunction  were  so 
strong  as  to  bring  on  a  temporary  derangement.  The  cup  of  his  misery 
was  filled  up  by  the  unnatural  and  iniquitous  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery^  denying  him  the  guardianship  of  his  own  children^  and  con- 
signing them  to  the  care  of  strangers. 

By  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends^  co-operating  with  the  promptings 
of  his  own  love  of  justice^  he  now  married  Miss  Godwin ;  and  in  her 
company^  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Marlow^  bade  a  last  adieu  to  his  native 
land  in  the  spring  of  1818.  He  passed  rapidly  through  France  and 
Switzerland^  and^  after  paying  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Naples,  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  The  autumn  he  spent  at  Naples^  and  the  winter  in 
Rome.  After  spending  some  time  at  Florence^  the  Baths^  Lucca^  and 
Leghorn^  he  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Pisa  in  1820^  and  continued 
to  reside  in  that  city  or  its  neighbourhood  till  the  hour  of  his  untimely 
death.  His  residence  in  Italy  leaves  little  to  record ;  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  his  art,  and  to  vain  longings  after  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  Utopian  dreams.  His  wife  proved  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic attendant ;  one  who  could  appreciate  his  conversation,  share  in 
his  pleasures,  or  sooth  his  almost  unremitting  sufferings.  In  June 
1822  he  visited  Pisa,  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  his  friend  Hunt  to 
Italy ;  and  was  lost  at  sea,  with  his  friend  Williams,  on  his  return  to 
Lerici,  where  he  was  then  residing. 

This  is  the  history  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  forgetive  fancy,  left  to 
tread  their  way  through  the  intricacies  of  life  without  an  affectionate 
and  experienced  guide,  quarrelling  with  the  world  before  they  under- 
stood each  other.  The  presumptuous  dogmatism  of  his  boyhood  was 
apology  sufficient  for  the  g^eat  mass  of  mankind,  when  it  shrunk  back 
in  shy  apprehension  from  him  who  attacked  with  scorn  and  derision  all 
that  they  held  most  sacred.  It  was,  however,  no  apology  for  those  who 
dared  to  assume  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  so  ill-qualified  for 
their  task  as  to  meet  his  offence  with  treatment,  which  could  not  fail  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  right.  Still  less  is  it  an  apology  for  those 
hireling  scribes,  who,  either  with  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  without 
sufficient  previous  inquiry  (a  degree  of  levity  scarcely  less  culpable,) 
persisted  for  a  tract  of  years  in  misrepresenting  and  calumniating  his 
actions.  Whoever  has  traced  the  history  of  Shelley  must  feel  that  his 
error  was  of  a  kind  to  which  even  the  rankest  bigot  could  not  attribute 
criminality.  Itwas  the  honest  and  ingenuous  search  of  a  lonely  and  unaid. 
ed  mind  after  that  truth  which  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  that  mind's  own 
inborn  light  prevented  it  from  perceiving.  The  rude  manner  in  which  his 
expressions  shocked  the  reverential  feeling  for  religion  entertained  by 
the  larger  as  well  as  better  portion  of  the  British  public,  naturaUy  enough 
led  men  to  attribute  an  evil  character  to  the  cause  of  their  annoyance.  But 
those  who  searched  deeper  saw  that  this  seeming  harshness  was  merely  the 
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tuning  of  an  inttrament  of  the  mellowest  tones  ;  that  the  muddineM  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  was  the  fermentation  which  transforms  the 
clammy  and  insipid  juice  of  the  grape  into  the  clear  and  generous  wine. 
Shelley's  mind>  in  early  life,  was  not  ill  indicated  by  his  personal  appear, 
ance ;  a  face  not  regularly  beautiful,  yet,  when  longer  gaaed  on,  inex- 
pressibly diarming ;  a  voice  high  and  thin,  yet  capable  of  a  mellower 
tone>  and  of  the  most  musical  modulation ;  a  manner  awkward  and 
bashful,  yet  with  an  inborn  gentility  which  could  not  be  concealed* 
Tolerance,  which  is  true  wisdom,  is  increasing.  A  young  man  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  lost  because  his  passions  drive  him  once  astray. 
Within  certain  limits  society  allows  men  to  avow  their  opinions.  But 
it  must  learn  not,  it  is  true,  to  encourage  such  aberrations  as  Shelley's, 
but  not  to  condemn  precipitately.  There  is  danger  undeniably  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  such  a  mind ;  but  where  aU  tends  so  evidently  towards 
good,  the  darkness  and  terror,  nay  even  the  danger  which  herald  the 
birth,  are  ominous  of  its  surpassing  excellence. 

The  stream  ''  ran  itself  fine."  We  have  no  wish  to  palliate  his  eoiu 
duct  where  it  was  wrong ;  but  this  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  alleviation, 
that  his  misconduct  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  one  abandoned  so 
young  to  his  own  guidance ;  that  he  made  reparation  where  he  could ; 
and  that  he  suffered  agonizingly  for  the  pain  he  caused.  Nemesis  ex- 
acted her  dues  in  full.  Every  year  of  Shelley's  brief  life  shewed  the 
beauty  of  his  mind  more  fully  developed,  and  with  less  alloy  of  the  ridi- 
culous. Love  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  soul  existed.  He  loved 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  He  shuddered  at  the  least  pain  in- 
flicted upon  any  thing  that  breathed ;  but,  instead  of  turning  away  sel- 
fishly, indulging  a  morbid  sensibility,  he  lingered  like  the  good  Sama. 
ritan,  to  bind  up  and  pour  balm  into  the  wound.  More  than  any  other 
mere  human  being  on  record,  he  was  capable  of  sacrificing-  himself  for 
others.  There  was  a  maiden  purity  in  his  soul :  a  gross  expression 
pained  him  almost  as  an  evil  act ;  his  love  was  sentiment ;  his  diet 
was  that  of  an  Anchorite ;  his  greatest  dainties,  those  which  please  the 
unsophisticated  palate  of  children.  In  a  weak  body  he  kept  alive  a 
fearless,  unwinking  soul ;  and  hourly  tortured  with  the  pains  of  sick- 
ness sapping  his  vital  frame,  he  was  neither  sullen  nor  fretful.  The 
eagerness  with  which  his  friends  sought  and  walked  by  his  advice,  shews 
that  his  strong  mind  had  not  wrestled  with  the  world  in  vain.  He  had 
learned  to  trace  accurately  the  connexion  between  actions,  their  causes 
and  consequences.  His  night-mare  dream  of  atheism  had  softened,  una- 
wares, into  a  reoognizance  of  an  intelligent  Author  and  Preserver  of  the 
universe.  Taught  ourselves,  by  experience,  to  cling  to  the  Christian 
belief,  as  that  alone  which  can  purify  us  amid  our  eternal  aberrations 
from  right,  and  reconcile  us  with  God  and  ourselves,  we  must  ever  la- 
ment, that  so  fair  a  soul  was  closed  against  its  accesses ;  but  we  dare  not 
anticipate  the  mysterious  decrees  of  the  Creator.  We  leave  poor  Shelley 
with  "  trembling  hope,"  to  his  repose.  Let  no  one  misunderstand  or 
bring  an  undeserved  reproach  against  us  when,  we  say,  that  nothing 
carries  home  to  us  so  convincingly  the  impression  of  his  tremendous 
strength  of  mind,  as  his  power  to  bear  up  with  all  the  emptiness  of 
unbelief,  in  gentle  meekness,  against  pain,  sickness,  the  world's  con- 
tumely,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart. 

We  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  personal  history  of  Shelley 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  a  knowledge  of  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  right   understanding  and  appreciation  of  some  of  his 
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works,  in  the  second  place^  because  both  friends  and  foes  have^  in  his 
case^  mixed  up  the  poet  too  much  with  his  writings^  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  true  judgment  of  them.  A  poem^  to  be  rightly  estimated, 
must  be  judged  without  reference  to  its  author  as  much  as  a  painting 
or  statue.  It  is  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits.  Investigations  which  enable  us  to  explain 
some  peculiarity  in  its  structure,  by  reference  to  the  mental  constitu*. 
tion  of  the  author,  are  both  interesting  and  useful;  but  they  belong 
to  the  department  of  practical  metaphysics,  not  of  criticism. 

Shelley's  earliest  effusions,  like  those  of  all  young  poets,  are  rather  the 
overflowing  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images  fermenting  in  his 
mind,  than  poems.  A  poem  is  a  creation  of  art — ^it  is  the  product  of 
the  imagination — a  thing  existing  for  itself.  It  addresses  itself  to  tb^ 
active  imagination  of  others,  or  to  that  passive  imagination  which  is 
called  taste.  It  is  like  a  picture  or  statue,  an  object  to  be  contem. 
plated,  not  a  vehicle  of  instruction  or  instrument  of  persuasion.  Its 
sole  object  is  to  please.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  influence  is  indirect, 
-—strengthening,  elevating,  or  purifying  the  mind  by  the  objects  of  con. 
templation  with  which  it  renders  it  familiar, — ^suggesting  to  the  mind 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  otherwise  might  not  have  occurred.  Of 
course,  the  more  nervous  and  masculine  the  thought  embodied  in  a 
poem,  the  higher  will  be  its  character ;  but  its  merit  must  always  be  de- 
termined by  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the  imagination.  It  deviates 
from  the  standard  of  perfection  in  proportion  as  it  diverges  into  ratioci- 
nation on  the  one  hand,  or  addresses  itself  too  much  to  the  sensual  part 
of  our  constitution  on  the  other.  Shelley's  deviations  lay  in  the  former 
direction. 

"  Queen  Mab,"*  composed  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  *'  the  Revolt 
of  Islam,"  composed  at  Mario w  in  the  Autumn  or  Winter  of  1818,  are 
attempts  to  shadow  out,  in  an  allegorical  form,  his  views  of  a  more  perfect 
state  of  society,  and  the  process  by  which  it  may  be  arrived  at.  The 
Utopian,  the  framer  of  an  ideal  conunonwealth,  predominates  over  the 
poet.  We  are  incessantly  reminded  that  the  forms  which  flit  before  our 
imagination  are  mdre  arbitrary  representatives  of  abstract  ideas— of  re- 
lations. The  anxiety  of  the  writer  to  keep  this  constantly  in  view,  has 
infected  his  imagery  :  it  has  much  of  the  vagueness  and  thinness  of  his 
speculations.  The  fairy-land  which  he  seeks  to  conjure  up  before  us, 
partakes  of  the  dimness  and  unsubstantiality  of  those  shadows  of  a  Pre- 
Adamitic  world,  through  which  Cain  is  made  to  wander  in  Byron's  Mys- 
tery, or  the  World  of  Death,  in  Shelley's  own  Prometheus, 
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The  ahadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live. 
Till  death  nnite  them  and  they  part  no  more. 

In  Queen  Mab,  the  lecture  of  the  Fairy  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  civil  society,  a  prose  harangue,  and  not  of  a  very  original  character, 
occupies  so  large  a  share  of  the  poem  as  to  destroy  the  equilibrium. 
The  attention  flags,  and  our  retrospect,  when  we  come  to  the  close,  em- 


•  HiB  earliest  poetical  work^-4he  four  cantos  of  «  The  Wandering  Jew,*'  lately 
published  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  are  claimed  by  Captain  Medwin.  The  Captain  in- 
forms us  that  there  were  some  addiUonal  cantos  by  Shelley.  These  are,  most  pro- 
bably, ineooverable.  The  MS.  in  Fraser's  poasession  contained  only  the  four 
cantos  which  he  has  printed.  It  was  in  Shelley's  handwriting,  left  by  him  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  and  never  reclaimed. 
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braces  not  a  well-proportioned  poem^  a  pleasing  or  majestic  whole^  but 
a  tedious  and  unsynunetrical  piece  of  declamation,  interspersed  with 
out-breakings  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  powerful  imagination.  These, 
however,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  from  not  being  properly  grouped. 
But  for  this  fault  the  poem  must  have  ranked  high  in  the  descriptive 
class.  The  approach  of  the  Fairy,  the  disembodying  of  the  soul,  the 
voyage  through  the  realms  of  space,  the  exhibition  of  the  world's  work, 
ings,  and  the  return,  form  a  bold  and  well-proportioned  frame-work, 
with  which  some  of  the  descriptions  harmonize  well  in  splendour  and 
grandeur  of  conception.  We  may  instance  the  bold  idea  of  introducing 
the  Wandering  Jew  as  a  phantasm  of  the  human  mind, — ^the  gloomy  gran, 
deur  of  the  conception  is  unsurpassed.  We  prefer,  however,  laying 
before  our  readers  the  glowing  picture  of  etherial  beauty  and  spiritual 
voluptuousness  with  which  the  poet  has  presented  us  in  the  palace  of 
Mab  the  Fairy. 

If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  st^ps 
To  the  wild  ocean^s  echoing  shoir^ 
And  thou  hait  lingered  there. 
Until  the  8un*8  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave^ 

Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 

Hung  o*er  the  sinking  sphere  : 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy, 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment, 
When  the  sun*s  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  etljfp. 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  &ncy  soared  above  the  earth, 
And  furled  its  weaned  wing 
Within  the  Fairy's  fane.  • 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light, 

Nor  the  Aathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  coucfa. 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean  waves 
Paving  that  gorgeotis  dome, 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  MaVs  etherial  palace  could  aflbrd. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  faery  Hall! 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light, 
Its  vast  and  axure  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea; 
Whilst  suns  their  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness, 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  Heaven. 

The  magic  car  no  longer  moved. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Entered  the  Hall  of  Spells  : 
Those  golden  clouds 
That  rolled  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy 


•  ••       •      «  •    • 
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With  the  etherial  footsteps^  trembled  not : 

The  light  and  crimson  mists, 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelling, 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  wilL 
Upon  their  passiye  swell  the  Spirit  leaned, 
And,  for  the  varied  bliss  that  pressed  around, 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

Equally  beautiful,  but  of  a  more  tangible  character,  is  the  poet's  de- 
scription of  the  golden  age  which  he  anticipates.  It  is  of  too  great 
length  to  be  extracted  here,  but  what  follows  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

Then,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 
The  palace  of  the  monarch-slave  had  mocked 
Famine's  faint  groaU,  and  penury's  silent  teai^ 
A  heap  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year,  their  stones  upon  the  field. 
Wakening  a  lonely  echo ;  and  the  leaves 
Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmost  tower 
Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 
In  the  stem  storm  that  swayed  the  topmost  tower. 
And  whispered  strange  tales  in  the  whiriwind's  ear. 

Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofless  aisles 
The  melancholy  wind3  a  death-dirge  sung : 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast^ 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal  I 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  walL 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life :  to-morrow,  worms 
In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 

Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 

Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  played. 

Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 

With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower. 

That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 

The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron, 

There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone 

That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth  : 

There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 

Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 

With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone  ^ 

On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness  : 

No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 

Pealed  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing  notes 

Of  ivy-fingered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 

And  merriment  were  resonant  around* 

''  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  is  still  more  disfigured  by  its  allegorical  ten- 
dency. Laon  and  Cythna  are  not  living  beings,  but  mere  impersona- 
tions of  certain  modes  of  thoughts  None  of  the  other  characters  stand 
palpably  forward ;  they  are  mere  names  attached  to  vague  abstractions. 
The  machinery  of  the  tale  is  extravagant  and  unattractive;  as  was,  indeed^ 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  wilfully  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  human  life  to  gaze  upon  an  ideal  system  of  his  own.  Unacquainted 
with  the  realities  of  society^  Shelley  fails  in  conveying  distinct  percep- 
tions of  any  very  great  oppression  from  which  his  hero  and  heroine  came 
to  relieve  their  feUows.  He  lavishes  epithets  of  abuse  upon  the  social 
state  which  they  laboured  to  remove,  but  he  conveys  to  our  mind  no 
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distinct  image  of  it ;  and^  in  poetry,  diatinet  perception^  or  strong  feeling, 
are  every  thing.  The  ameliorated  eocial  institutions  which  they  strove 
to  introduce,  are  pictured  with  equal  faintneas.  The  pillar  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  which  Laon  is  chained,  and  the  suh-marine  cavern  in  which 
Cythna  is  imprisoned,  are  stiff  sdiool-hoy  exaggerations. 

Amid  all  these  dsaw-backs,  there  is  much  in  this  poem  to  repay  per- 
usal. The  wild  conception  of  the  spiritual  world  to  which  the  poet  is 
conveyed  to  learn  the  tale,  and  the  unearthly  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  narrated,  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ghostly  awe.  The  earthly 
interest  hangs  suspended  in  the  impalpable  medium  of  what  Shakspear^ 
terms  the  "  metaphysical"  world,  as  this  solid  globe  in  the  vacuity  of 
space ;  and  this  fact  is  brought  home  to  our  consciousness.  Then  the 
poet  exercises  the  control  of  creative  imagination  over  the  elements  of 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  forming  them  into  most  gorgeous  pictures. 
And  although  the  human  interest  of  the  poem,  as  already  noticed,  be 
weak,  there  creeps  notwithstanding  over  this  young  world,  rising  out  of 
the  chaos  of  a  yet  unformed  mind,  the  gentle  warming  breexe  of  a 
benevolent  spirit. 

To  this  kind  of  composition  Shelley  reverted,  in  one  of  his  latest 
writings ;  one,  indeed,  which  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death, — '*  The 
Triumph  of  Life."  This  attempt  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  spec- 
tacles, the  reality  of  which  delighted  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  a  description  of  which  forms  one  of  Spenser's  finest  pas- 
sages, is  not,  in  its  unfinished  state,  a  fair  subject  of  criticism.  We  feel 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  introduction,  which  is  one  of  those 
idealized  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  internal  nature,  in  which  Shelley 
surpassed  aU  his  contemporaries. 

Swift  as  a  gpirit  hasteninf  to  bit  task 

Of  glory  and  of  good,  the  Son  Bprsng  forth 

Rgoidng  ia  his  fphndour,  and  ths  mask 

Of  darknew  fkU  from  the  awakened  Earth— 
The  tmokeleii  altarB  of  the  mountain  mowi 
FUmed  above  crimeon  clouds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Oeeaa'i  oriMHi  arosa^ 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

AH  flowen  in  field  or  fi>reBt  which  nncloie 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiei  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  the  element, 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Burned  slow  and  inooniumably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air ; 
And,  in  succession  dxnt,  did  continent, 

Isle^  ocean,  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  numld, 
Rise  as  the  sun  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  as  his  own  and  then  imposed  on  them  : 
But  I,  whom  thoughts  which  must  remMn  untold 

Had  kept  as  wakeful  as  the  stars  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep 
Stretched  my  faint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Wbich  an  old  chestnut  flung  athwart  the  steep 

Of  a  green  Apennine :  before  me  fled 

The  night ;  behind  me  rose  the  day;  the  deep 

Was  at  my  ftet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head— 
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In  this  same  poem  occurs  one  of  the  most  masterly  pictures  of  the 
fantastic  manner  in  which  images  shift  in  dreams,  to  be  met  with,  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.  In  reading  it,  we  dream  ourselves,  and 
undergo  the  illusion. 

I  would  hare  added — ^ia  all  here  amiss  ? — 

But  a  voice  answered, — «  Life  !" — I  turned  and  knew 

(Oh,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  such  wretchedness !) 

That  what  I  thought  was  an  old  root  which  grew 
To  strange  distortion  out  of  the  hill  side, 
Was,  indeed,  one  of  those  deluded  crew. 

And  that  the  grassy  which  methought  hung  so  wide 
And  white,  was  hut  his  thin  discoloured  hair. 
And  that  the  holes  it  vainly  sought  to  hide 

Were)  or  had  heen,  eyes  ; 

We  come  now  to  a  number  of  SheUey^s  poems  belonging  to  a  class 
much  in  favour  with  the  present  generation,  and  which  have  by  some 
one  been  termed,  rather  affectedly  "  moods  of  my  own  mind."  Poems 
of  this  kind  owe  much  of  their  popularity  to  a  not  very  intellectual  fea- 
ture of  the  public  taste  ;  the  gossiping  desire  to  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  author  of  the  work.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  coxcombi- 
cal, theatrical,  and  egotistical  style  of  poetry,  in  which  the  poet  aims  at 
effect,  less  by  picturesque  excellence  of  thought  and  imagery,  than  by 
parading  himself  in  attitudes  before  his  readers.  With  this  silly  weak, 
ness,  '^  moods  of  my  own  mind"  are  in  generally  deeply  tainted.  This 
style  of  poem,  has,  however,  been  employed  at  times,  by  minds  of  a  wider 
caliber  for  embodying  chance  inspirations,  for  which  they  could  not  find 
a  suitable  place  in  any  of  their  works.  Such  productions  are  analogous 
to  the  sketches  and  studies  of  the  artist ;  and  if  thrown  out  by  a  master, 
snatch,  at  times,  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  laboured  art.  Such  are  in 
general  Shelley's  effusions  of  this  sort.  Even  those,  in  which  the  per. 
sonality  of  the  poet  figures,  are  destitute  of  the  sickening  egotism  atten- 
dant upon  the  similar  compositions  of  others.  He  was  too  honest  a 
visionary  for  this.  His  day-dreams  were  in  his  eyes  more  important 
than  himself.  Thus,  in  his  Alastor,  composed  about  the  period  of  his 
separation  from  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  mind 
which  feels  itself  alone  in  the  world  ;  which  with  eager  capacity  of  love, 
and  an  overpowering  impulse  towards  exchange  of  thoughts,  had  never 
yet  found  a  being  capable  of  understanding  it,  or  whose  qualities  ap- 
proximated in  any  degree  to  those  pre-figured  by  the  feverish  longings 
of  its  desire.  To  one  who  reads  this  poem,  without  acquaintance  with  the 
events  of  Shelley's  life,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  panorama 
of  Titanic  forms,  ''  enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery."  The  pathless 
ocean,  the  dark  subterraneous  whirlpool,  the  giant  twilight  crags,  load 
us  as  with  the  desart's  loneliness  :  we  admire  and  wonder,  but  we  can- 
not comprehend.  A  knowledge  of  his  character  and  history,  by  hinting 
the  state  in  which  his  mind  must  have  been  when  he  composed  this  poem, 
is  the  key  to  its  real  meaning.  The  reflection  of  the  poet's  yearnings, 
first  gives  life  and  unity  to  this  congregation  of  huge  imaginings.  It 
is  the  picture  of  his  utter  loneliness  that  constitutes  its  chief  melancholy 
charm.  Yet  there  is  a  universality  in  the  portrait,  a  banishing  of  all 
petty  individual  traits,  that  removes  it  entirely  from  the  degrading  asso- 
ciation of  those  paltry  coxcombries  to  which  it  stands  so  nearly  allied. 
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We  have  called  the  imagery  of  this  poem  Titanic,  and  the  following 
passage  most  stand  here  to  vindicate  the  term. 

On  every  dde  now  roM 
Rockf  which,  in  unimaginable  fomu, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  ito  precipice 
Obscnring  the  ravine,  diicloied  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulphs,  and  yawning  caw^ 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various  tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.     Lo !  Where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks. 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  overhang  the  world :  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  stTCSSB^ 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  luatnras  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  ftery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene, 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity, 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine^ 
Rock-iooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  bows,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yidding  one  only  response  at  each  pause. 
In  most  familiar  cadence^  with  the  howl 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song,  whilst  the  broad  river^ 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o*er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds.    - 

Of  the  '^  tunny  spots  of  greenery,"  of  which  we  spoke,  the  follow, 
ing  is  an  exquisite  specimen. 

More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate— the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immeasurable  anns. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within ;  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  adi  and  the  acacia  floating  hang* 
Tremulous  and  pale.     Like  restless  serpents,  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites, 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks,  and  as  gamesome  infants^  eyes. 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love^ 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  dose  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day. 
And  the  night*s  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  wierd  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  vrith  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautifuL     One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk.rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.     Through  the  dell, 
Silence  and  Twilight  hero,  twin^isters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen ;  beyond,  a  well. 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
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Of  azure  sky,  dartiugf  between  their  chasms  ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliated  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or,  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

CTo  be  continued,  J 
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Cakt. — There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where,  what  Jeanie  Deans,  in  her  intef" 
Tiew  with  Queen  Caroline,  is  pleased  to  term,  <'  light  life  and  conyersation,'*  is  mortf 
sererely  dealt  with  than  in  «  moral  England.**  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Tread  Mill 
bear  signal  evidence  to  our  tenderness  for  female  rirtue, — our  disgust  towards  laxity  of 
morals ;  and  the  horrible  crime  of  infanticide,  so  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
is  universally  attributed,  by  our  Jurists,  to  the  purity  of  our  moral  code,  and  the 

severity  of  its  enforcement.     All  this  is  very  fine.     It  writes  well, — it  talks  well, it 

assists  in  sticking  an  additional  peacock*s  feather  into  the  strutting  daw  of  our 
national  pride.  But  is  it  not  advisable  that  the  limitations  of  such  laws  and  statutes 
should  be  more  accurately  defined  P  We  know  them  to  be  applicable  to  the  labouring 
classes  ;  we  believe  them  to  extend  to  the  commercial  and  professional  classes ;  but  it 
appears  uncertain  how  far  they  stop  short  of  <<  The  Order  ;**  and  whether  the  wives 
of  Esquires  and  Knights  Bannerets,  and  even  Baronets,  are  not  included  in  an  act  of 
impunity.  To  what  other  influence  can  we  ascribe  the  ardour  with  which  Countess 
Guiccioli  has  been  recently  welcomed  in  the  coteries  of  fashionable  life  ?  The  mistress 
of  an  illustrious  poet  may  be  a  very  poetical  personage;  and,  as  in  the  instance  in 
question,  a  very  pleasing  one ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  committing  Jenny  Dobbs 
to  the  House  of  Correction  and  prison  discipline,  in  retribution  of  the  very  circum- 
stance which  opens  all  the  noble  mansions  in  London  to  an  Italian  Countess.  Byron^s 
biographers  and  personal  friends,  have  taken  care  that  this  lady*s  connexion  with  the 
noble  poet,  should  be  sufficiently  bruited  to  the  world ;  and  from  the  Pope,  down- 
wards, we  believe  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  England  or  Italy,  unaware  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  admire  the  consistency  displayed  by  those 
wives  and  mothers  of  our  nobility  who  are  so  scandalized  by  any  lapse  of  discretion 
among  the  housemaids,  in  courting  the  society,  and  presenting  to  the  friendship  of 
their  daughters,  a  lady  living  in  separation  from  her  husband,  on  grounds  too  noto- 
rious to  l^  overlooked ;  or  rather  on  grounds  which  constitute  her  sole  claim  to  the 
notice  of  the  world. 

The  Byron  Gallery. — In  walking  through  a  forest,  it  is  easy  to  detect  thcr 
■pot  where  a  noble  tree  has  been  felled  to  earth,  by  the  innumerable  shoots  and  seed- 
lings that  owe  their  existence  to  its  pristine  vigour ;  and,  if  evidence  were  wanting 
of  the  influence  exercised  over  the  public  mind  by  the  two  literary  giants  of  the  cen- 
tury,— Scott  and  Byron,  it  might  be  found  in  the  abimdant  offsets  springing  up 
in  their  pIace,^-emanations  from  their  former  grandeur.  Not  a  city,  for  instance, 
not  a  village,  not  a  villa,  visited  by  the  noble  Child^  in  the  course  of  his  poetical  or 
mortal  pilgrimage,  but  has  become  hallowed  ground  to  his  contemporaries,  and  been 
made  a  subject  for  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  Not  a  word  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips, 
but  is  cherished  like  some  fragment  of  art, — some  sketch  by  Vandyke,  or  outline  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Covetous  as  he  was  of  glory,  surely  even  the  shade  of  Byron  must 
be,  by  this  time,  appeased  by  the  excess  of  incense  burning  upon  his  altan.  We 
can  fancy,  indeed,  that  (like  the  majestic  ghost  depicted  by  the  poet  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  as  averting  its  face  on  the  approach  of  a  faithless  friend,)  it  might  turn  with 
disgust  from  certain  former  companions  who  have  made  a  merchandize  of  his  memory  ; 
but  could  the  bard  of  Don  Juan  return  to  earth,  we  have  little  doubt  he  would  be 
in  perfect  good  humour  with  a  world  that  has  erected  so  stupendous  a  pyramid  in  his 
honour.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  stones  thrown  on  the  cairn  are  individually 
of  small  account ;  but  the  homage  is  the  same.     Byron  has,  in  fact,  been  canonized 

C2 
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by  national  acclamation,  and  his  name  pennanently  uucribed  In  the  calendar  of 
geniuB.  It  will  be  long  enough  ere  Great  Briuin  hns  again  leisure  to  bestow  on  poeu 
and  noyelisU ;  but  even  were  the  interest  of  the  country  wholly  tt  the  dispoMl  of 
writers  of  fiction,  their  chance  of  success  would  still  bo  problematical.  The  inordl- 
nate  popularity  of  any  one  Yoluminous  poet,  must  always  be  succeeded  by  a  blank. 
There  exists  but  a  certain  number  of  poetical  words  and  phrases  in  a  language ;  and 
these,  when  dexterously  strung  together  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  are  committed  to 
memory ;  till,  by  the  force  of  satiety,  they  degenerate  into  commonplace.  The  jin- 
gle of  fomiliar  rhymes  becomes  offensive ;  natural  imagery  tiiiU  to  impress  the  mind, 
already  imbued  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  their  choicest  features.  After  Milton, 
there  was  a  pause ;— after  Pope,  there  was  a  pause ; — after  Byron,  there  will  be  a  peuse. 
But  when  the  grandeur  of  Childe  Harold  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Giaour,  haT6, 
in  some  degree,  faded  from  our  recollection,  some  new  minstrel  will  suddenly  possen 
himself  of  the  public  ear,  and  gather  together,  in  a  new  form,  those  ^<  Orient  pearla 
at  random  flung,"  in  the  wantonness  of  former  opulence  Till  then,  we  recom- 
mend the  «  English  Bards**  to  append  their  lyres,  like  Tasso*s,  "  ad  em  cipretso  ;" 
and  leaye  the  courtship  of  the  Muses  to  the  lyrists  of  Warren*s  Blacking  and 
Wright*s  Champagne. 

BENEFACTORS  OF  POETS. 

**  Je  Teux  nn  Jour  SToir  une  chaumlere 

Dont  un  TSrger  ombragc  le  contour. 
Pour  J  paster  le  taifOD  printaimicre 

Arec  ma  mie^  «t  ma  muse,  ct  ramour.** 

This  poetical  aspiration  of  Demaustier,  has  been  realized  by  Lord  Milton,  in  farour 
of  John  Clare ;  and  we  regret  to  pereeire  that  the  circumsUnce  provoked  universal 
wonder  and  commendation.  It  seems  that  the  golden  age  of  Poesy  is  past,  when, 
as  a  mark  of  gentle  blood,  every  noble  was  expected  to  entertain  a  minstrel  or  two 

in  his  train; when  Marguerite  of  France  imprinted  a  tender  salute  on  the  lips  of 

the  sleeping  Alain  Chartier,  and  when  pursos  of  gold,  and  jewels  of  price,  were 
showered  upon  the  inspired  bard  in  guerdon  of  his  genius.  Goethe  has  a  fine  pas- 
sage in  his  <<Torquato  Tasso,**  to  prove  that  such  favours  are  thriftily  bestowed; 
since  the  poet  can  requite  with  immortality  the  hospitality  of  his  noble  entertainer. 
We  know  not  what  measure  of  renown  will  be  conferred  by  Clare  on  the  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  Wentworth ;  but  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  adding  our 
feeble  echo  to  the  clarion  of  Fame. 

The  Kixo  of  Bavaria. — ^The  public  journals  inform  us  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Ludwig  I.  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  his  Queen  the  divorced  wife  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  living  openly  under  his  royal 
protection.  We  confess  we  have  long  misdoubted  this  Joseph  Surface  of  modem 
sovereignty;  he  was  always  such  a  vastly  « moral  young  man!**  For  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  has  been  playing  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,  till  the  earth 
has  grown  very  much  out  of  conceit  with  him.  Who  does  not  remember  his  Ma- 
je8ty*s  ode  on  visiting  Weimar,  (published  in  every  petty  newspaper  of  the  German 
empire,)  in  which  he  addresses  the  reigning  Duke  as  higher  than  Augustus,  and 
Gbthe  as  more  eminent  than  Virgil  ?  Who  does  not  remember  his  Kbrnerian  ballads, 
breathing  patriotism  in  every  stanza  P  And  in  what  have  all  these  fine  effusions 
ended?  In  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  in  religious  persecutions,  an  increased 
taxation,  a  crusade  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  Madame  de  Montespan 
intruded  upon  his  Queen  and  Court. 

Natioxal  Gallery. — In  one  of  Odry*s  monopolylogues,  d  la  Matthews,  we 
remember  hearing  him  allude  to  the  Theatre  Fran^aU,  as  «  ce  spectacle  vis  a  vis  du 
patissier  dans  la  rue  Richelieu  ;**  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
John  Reeve  will  find  occasion  to  allude  to  the  projected  National  Gallery  as  the  Long 
Room  next  door  to  the  Foot-soldiers*  barracks  at  Charing  Cross.  Whatever  may  be 
our  national  progress  in  political  economy,  our  proficiency  in  national  pareimony  is 
indisputable.  We,  who  have  lavished  half  a  million  on  a  cottage  in  Windsor  Park, 
(now  pulled  down  as  affording  a  dangerous  refuge  for  rats  on  the  royal  demesne,)— 
we  who  piled  up  the  lath-and-plaster  palace  at  Pimlico, — we  who  set  up  the  brazen 
image  in  Hyde  Park, — we  who  have  been  voting  million  after  million  for  raising 
the  royal  attics  here,  and  remodelling  the  royal  hencoops  and  pig-styes  there, — ^have 
actually  lavished  the  sum  of  j650,00O  for  the  construction  of  a  conservative  temple 
for  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  metropolis  !  This  will  do  I  Brother  Jonathan  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  us !    Why,  we  might  have  boarded  the  nine  muses  at  Crockford*s 
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Bazaar  for  very  little  more  money ;  or  the  pictures  might  have  heen  deposited  at  the 
PaDtechnicon.  But  a  National  Galleby,  to  become  a  lotting  monument  of  pe. 
nuriousness  or  bankruptcy, — a  stigma  on  the  taste  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  worse 
than  the  exclamation  of  George  II.,  *<  I  hate  bainting  and  boetry ;  who  is  this  rascally 
Hogart  that  laughs  at  my  Guards  F*' — Forbid  it,  shades  of  the  Medici! 

A  Conundrum. — A  noble  poet  of  the  day,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion  about  town, 
contributed  some  charades  to  a  new  fashionable  periodical ;  the  solution  of  which 
was  promised  ibr  the  following  number.  In  the  interim,  his  Lordship  having  for- 
gotten the  words  expressed  in  the  charades,  went  about  bewailing  his  loss.  <<  Can't 
recollect  your  wordt  $**  said  a  rival  scribbler.  ^<  Depend  upon  it  you  have  eaten 
ihemr 

RoTAL  Gossips. — It  appears  established  as  an  axiom  of  modem  kingmanship,  that 
an  anointed  sovereign  may  speak,  but  must,  on  no'account,  presume  to  talk.  Louis 
Philippe^  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  life  are  probably  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
any  other  individual  in  Europe,  (with  the  exception  of  Baron  Geramb,  formerly  of 
Carlton  House,  but  now  of  La  Trappe  notoriety,)  has  contracted,  it  seems,  a  ten- 
dency to  narration,  extremely  irksome  to  his  courtiers,  and  stiU  more  so  to  his 
ministers  of  state.  Professed  story-tellers,  and  that-reminds-me-of-an-anecdote  people^ 
are  in  all  situations  of  life  inexpressibly  tedious  as  companions ;  but,  when  con- 
nected with 

**  The  ceremony  that  to  great  onei  longs," 

nothing  can  be  more  calamitous  than  the  propensity  thus  exhibited  by  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  of  the  French.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  ten  volumes  of 
frivolous  personal  reminiscences  bequeathed  to  us  by  his  invaluable  preceptress,  who> 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  him  in  a  quotidian  billet  of 
advice,  beginning,  «  Sire^  man  tres  cher  enfant,*''  we  are  almost  inclined  to  pity  and 
forgive  the  mingled  dlffuseness  and  circumstantiality  which  distinguishes  the  royal 
gossip  of  the  Palais  Royal.  So  regular  indeed  are  the  intermission  and  recurrence  of 
his  favourite  anecdotes,  that  the  Queen  and  courtiers  are  said  to  note  the  hours  of 
the  day  by  « I  recollect  when  I  was  an  usher  in  Switzerland ;"  "  I  remember  just 
before  the  action  of  Genappe ;"  or,  "  It  occurs  to  me  that,  when  I  was  a  school- 
master in  the  United  States.'*  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  stated,  by  the  Carlists* 
journals,  to  have  returned  to  Lacken,  minus  a  button  on  the  right  breast  of  all  his 
coats  and  unifoims ;  lost  in  defending  himself  against  the  thrice-told  tales  of  his 
illustrious  father-in-law. 

Increase  of  Crime  and  Diminution  of  Punishment.— It  has  recently  been 
noticed,  with  surprise,  by  many  contemporary  periodicals,  that  boiling  to  death  was 
formerly  included  among  the  penalties  of  our  criminal  law,  and  that  some  half-a- 
dozen  persons  were  publicly  boiled  in  Smithfield,  for  poisoning  and  other  enormities. 
We  see  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  fact  I  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  first  insti- 
tution of  legal  tribunals,  in  any  country,  in  any  era,  must  be  enforced  and  upheld 
by  magnitude  of  penalties  and  inflexibility  in  their  infliction  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  punishment  should  be  commensurate  with  the  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  land.  When  life  itself  was  an  incessant  struggle  with 
hardship  and  privation,  boiling  or  pressing  to  death  were  proportionate  modes 
of  punishment.  Confinement  on  bread  and  water  in  an  airy  prison  would  have 
been  luxury  to  one  of  our  Celtic  ancestors ;  and  it  is  only  in  our  own  machinery- 
triumphant-age  of  do-nothingness  that  the  suflferings  of  a  month  on  the  tread-mUl 
can  be  duly  appreciated.  If  the  march  of  luxury  should  go  on  with  its  present  speed, 
and  the  progress  of  national  enervation  continue,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  process 
of  time  misdemeanours  will  be  chastised  by  a  ride  in  a  cart  without  springs ;  and 
folons  of  note  be  awarded  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  without  the  use  of  knifo,  fork,  or 
spoon  ;  while  a  trespassing  loni  will  be  sentenced  to  dine  without  soup  or  fish,  or  to 
sleep  on  a  flock  bed.  In  the  year  2032,  a  fine  lady,  convicted  of  infanticide,  will  be 
made  to 

Die  ofa  rose  in  aromatic  pain ; 

and  the  sentence  be  quite  as  barbarous  as  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  the  middle  ages. 

Symptoms  of  Literature. — Captain  Skinner,  in  his  Oriental  Sketches, recently 
published,  informs  us,  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  having  no  other  substitute  for 
writing  paper  than  the  thin  leaves  of  the  Ola,  use  an  iron  pen,  which  they  support  in 
the  thumb-nail  of  the  left  hand,  allowed  to  grow  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a  literary 
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man  is  discoTered  by  nich  «  mark.  Perhaps,  had  a  simihir  cnstom  prerailed  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Author  of  Junius  would  hare  been  detected  in  the  persoo  of  some 
mild  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  silver-tongued  Silver  Stick  ;  and,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  what  mysteries  might  be  developed !  The  Metsager  des  Chambrew 
announces  to  the  news-lovers  of  Europe,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  officiates  as  the  Editor 
of  ths  Morning  Post ;  while  **  Horace  SwUs,  (they  have  not  exactly  hit  it  to  a  T,) 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  et  autru  Jeunes  fashionabUt,''*  act  as  redactors  of  the  Albion  1 
Now  if  the  notchery  of  the  Cingalese  men  of  letters  were  but  introduced  among  our 
oMrn  literati,  we  should  be  enabled  to  nail  them  in  a  minute ! 

The  CikKONiZATioK  of  Princes. — 

•*  The  fickle  bresth  of  popolsr  spplaaae" 

is  scarcely  less  impeachable  for  its  application  than  for  its  mutability.  Kings, 
Kaisers,  and  Princes  hereditary,  must  assuredly  find  it  very  difficult  to  compute  their 
chances  of  popularity,  by  any  given  law  of  precedent  or  probability.  Louis  U  Bien 
aimi  was  by  half  his  subjects  styled  Louis  V Inevitable  ;  Ferdinand,  the  well-beloved, 
18  alternately  execrated  as  a  tyrant,  or  despised  as  an  idiot ;  and  Henri  le  DieudantU 
has,  by  the  nation  on  whom  he  was  bestowed,  been  eUmni  a  tous  les  diables.  But 
of  all  the  instances  of  public  waywardness  on  record,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  case  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York ! — a  man  lamented  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,— » 
idolized  by  the  army— -and  honoured  by  a  public  monument ;  although  it  is  universally 
known  that  his  domestic  life  was  a  disgrace  to  himself,  and  that  his  public  life  r^ected 
little  honour  on  the  country.  His  unfortunate  expedition  to  Holland,  the  lamentabU 
exposure  connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
above  all,  his  most  un-statesmanlike,  and  most  un-Englishmanlike  ^  So  help  me  God** 
declaration  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  have  covered  any  other  Prince  with 
obloquy;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  through  the  investigation  recently  set  on  foot 
by  his  creditors,  that  his  Royal  Highness  died  an  insolvent  debtor  to  the  amount  of 
^150,000  !  A  certain  convivial  good-humour,  and  considerable  stanchness  in  his 
private  friendships,  appears  to  have  formed  a  limit  to  the  **  virtues  of  this  most 
popular  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,**  who  has  been  canonized  by  Party 
writers^  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  common  sense  or  public  decency. 

RoTAj.  Patroks  of  Freedom. — ^We  think  it  is  Jean  Paul  who  observes,  thai 
many  princes  and  ministers  affect  to  regard  the*  liberty  of  the  subject  as  a  featherin  their 
caps ;  and  in  this  resemble  Mephistophiles,  who,  wearing  the  cock*s  feather  in  his  bono 
net,*  is  scared  away  by  his  cry.  The  truth  is,  that  the  freedom  which  finds  fiivour 
in  the  eyes  of  hereditary  rulers  is  not  that  which  benefits  the  people,  but  that  which 
benefits  themselves.  The  butcher,  knowing  that  a  certain  portion  of  exercise  is 
necessary  for  his  flock,  provides  it  for  them ;  and  princes,  knowing  that  men  pine  and 
grow  rusty  without  an  allowance  of  self>will,  indulge  them.  They  would  have  a 
man  preserve  as  much  independence  of  spirit  as  goes  to  make  him  cheerful,  and  a 
good  workman.  They  know,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  fixed  air  makes  their  cham- 
pagne sparkle,  and  that  a  little  more  will  break  their  musty  bottles.  They  calcu- 
late, to  a  nicety,  so  much  of  this  rare  provender  will  enable  a  man  to  bear  a  stout 
burden ;  but  so  much  will  make  him  as  strong  as  myself,  and  then  he  will  no  longer 
submit  to  be  my  drudge,  hut  will  set  up  on  his  own  account.  The  moral  of  all  this 
is,  that  free  institutions  and  free-men  never  can  be  patronized  by  princes.  ^  Who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow."  Pedro  is  not  quite  such  a  brute  as 
Miguel ;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  less  power,  if  not  less  will,  than  Charles  %.,  to  be 
a  despot — that  is  all  the  difference. 


•    According  to  popular  superatition  in  Cennsny,  the 
jpensable  part  of  the  JDeyil's  costume. 


feather  of  a  cock's  tall  in  his  cap  Is  an  indls. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

During  the  yacatioiu  of  the  Legisla- 
ting it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  eyents  during  so  short  a  space  as 
A  month.  Public  feeling,  and  the  acts  to 
which  it  impels,  are  continually  adyanc- 
ing,  but  ft*equently  with  a  silent  and  im- 
perceptible  motion.  The  enactments  of 
the  L^slature  are  the  final  expressions 
of  what  was  once  an  isolated  indiyidual 
will,  diffused  gradually  through  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  heaying  uncertainly  on  the 
billows  of  opinion  like  the  unayailing 
plunges  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  now  adyanc- 
ing,  now  seeming  to  retrograde ;  at  last 
spreading  oyer  bU,  -and  impressing  the  os- 
tensible lawgiyers,  the  organs  of  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  either  with  con- 
viction, or  Che  feeling  that  resistance  is 
unayailing.  As  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
first  promptings  to  action  are  vague  and 
imsusceptible  of  being  distinctly  appre- 
hended  and  retained  in  the  memory,  so, 
in  society,  the  growth  of  opinion  can 
scarcely  be  made  the  subject  of  an  intelli- 
gible narrative.  Results  alone  can  be  dis- 
tinctly described.  Since  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  the  country  has  been  pre- 
paring for  new  exertions— the  doud  has 
been  re-charging  itself  with  electric  mat- 
ter. 

The  Elections. — The  canvass  for 
•eats  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament  is 
now  universal.  According  to  a  calcula- 
tion made  about  the  end  of  August,  there 
were  then  in  the  field  as  candidates : — 

rOR  ENGLAND. 

Members  of  the  Old  f  For  Reform,  248 
Parliament,      -       1  Against,  ^i 

I  For  Reform,  174 
New  Men,         -  -{Doubtful,        60 

(Against,  66 

rOR  WALES. 

Members  of  the  Old  (  For  Reform,  15 

Parliament,      -       1  Against,  9 

I  For  Reform,  3 

New  Men,         -          i  Doubtful,  1 

( Against,  1 

FOR   IRELAND. 

Members  of  the  Old  f  For  Reform,  60 
Parliament,      -        (Against,  27 


New  Men, 


(  For  Reform,    37 
•<  Doubtful,  3 

(Against,  U 

FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Members  of  the  old  Par-  f  For  Reform,  24 
liament,         .         .      (Against,        15 

i  For  Reform,  41 
New  men,        .         .     <  Doubtful,      10 

( Against,        15 
The  data,  however,  upon  which  this 
calculation  rested  were  in  many  instances 
erroneous  or  insufficient,  and  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  shifting  since  it  was 
made.     The  constituency,  which  has  to 
make  its  choice  out  of  these  candidates^ 
will  be  found  considerably  narrower  than 
was  anticipated  in  England,  Wales,  and 
in  all  probability  Irelanl.    This  is  owing 
to  the  provision  that  throughout  the  em^ 
pire  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  rfr* 
gistered  as  a  voter  who  has  not  paid  his^ 
assessed  taxes  before  a  certain  day ;  and  in' 
England,  no  person  who  has  not  likewise 
paid  all  rates  due  by  him  up  to  the  same 
period.    This  is  palpably  unjust.    In  the 
first  place,  some  distinction  ought  to  have 
been  made  between  the  right  to  be  regi»- 
tered  as  a  voter,  and  the  right  to  exercise 
the  privilege.     A  temporary  bar  like  the 
non-payment  of  any  tax,  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  getting  upon  the  roll,  or 
put  him  to  the  expense  of  a  doable  appli- 
cation.    In  the  second  place,  we  cannot 
see  why  a  man*s  being  behind  hand  with 
Government  is  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  a  due  exercise  of  the  franchise  than 
his  being  behind  hand  with  any  other 
creditor.  Lastly,  we  cannot  see,  even  sup- 
posing  there  be  such  a  mysterious  demo- 
ralizing power  in  the  relation  of  debtor  to 
a  government,  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
rankest  and  most  notorious  debtors  in 
existence,  why  a  man  must  be  dear  of  all 
local  buidens  before  he  can  act  in  a  pub- 
lic manner.     In  England,  the  oppressive 
e£fects  of  this  clause  have  been  felt  most 
heavily.    The  workings  of  Ul-framed  and 
misapplied  poor-laws  have  rendered  the 
whole  frame  of  society  so  unhealthy,  that 
a  load  of  this  kind  is  severely  felt.     In 
Scotland,  where  confirmed  habits  of  self- 
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relumce  prevail  more — ^where  a  great  cUiat  The  Irish — but  Old  Nick  himself  might 
of  those  who  are  *<  coiuUntly  on  poor-  he  puzzled  to  find  a  proper  appellative  for 
tith*B  hrink,"  tread  their  perilous  path  the  Irish  ascendancy  Action.  It  owe*  its 
with  a  surer  foot, — an  exertion  has  heen  existence  to  fh^edom  of  thought  and 
necessaryi  but  has  been  more  uniformly  utterance,  and  would  deny  it  to  all  others 
made  with  success.  The  entire  novelty  It  rests  ito  title  to  the  possession  of  power 
of  the  situation  of  the  electon  may  not  to  a  violent  revolution  of  no  distant  dat^ 
have  been  without  its  influence.  With  a  and  would  claim  for  it  the  superstitioui 
few  exceptions,  the  conduct  of  the  liberal  reverence  paid  to  existences  whose  corn- 
candidates,  as  far  as  it  has  come  within  mencement  dates  beyond  memory.  It  is 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  has  been  the  strong  arm  claiming  the  attributes  of 
fair,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  Were  we  reason.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  perpe- 
to  complain  of  anything,  it  would  be  a  tuity  to  one  moment  of  a  state  of  tranai- 
want  of  deftnitivenees  and  precision  on  tion.  It  is  the  most  complete  practical 
the  part  of  thev  declarations  of  many  of  bull  Ireland  ever  made,  and  has  been 
them.  Doubts  are  held  by  some  as  to  attended  with  the  worst  consequences, 
specific  pledgefr  They  rank  under  the  But  be  the  ascendancy  boys  what  they 
category  of  vows  or  promissory  oaths,  re-  may,  even  their  most  sweet  voices  have 
specting  the  character  of  which  the  reader  been  comparatively  stilled  by  the  pros- 
may  consult  Bentham's  Book  of  Fallacies,  pect  of  the  coming  elections.  Mealy- 
page  82,  et  teq*  Still  it  is  possible  for  a  mouthed,  however,  though  our  old  enc- 
man,  without  tying  up  his  hands^  to  show  mies  are,  their  conduct  is  as  bad  as  ever, 
by  his  words  that  he  has  distinct  v'xrvn  They  deceive  one  voter,  they  bully 
of  what  general  measures  are  necessary,  another  {quietly^  as  one  of  Robert  Cham- 
and  is  prepared  to  act  up  to  them.  What  ben*  heroes  would  say,)  and  they  endea- 
we  complain  of  on  the  part  oi  many  vour  to  lame  their  adversaries  by  all  sorts 
liberal  candidates,  on  the  part  of  all  who  of  legal  quibbling.  It  will  not  d<k  The 
are  identified  with  the  Whig  party,  is  an  next  Parliament  vnW  finish  their  beloved 
affectation  of  mystery.  ^  Political  science  system,  and  every  succeeding  one  will  add 
is  a  thing  so  abstruse  as  to  be  beyond  the  to  the  number  of  clear-sighted,  firm,  r&> 
comprehension  of  the  multitude,  and  fiective,  and  bold  legislators.  "  Wait  till 
might  be  attended  itith  dangerous  conse-  we  see  how  the  Reform  Bill  works,  and 
quences  if  discussed  openly.  The  people  then  we  will  know  whether  the  ballot  be 
are  so  apt  to  run  away  with  general  con-  called  for."  It  is  in  the  state  of  transi- 
clusions.  An  abstract  principle  is  so  apt  tion  that  the  ballot  is  most  necessary.  Ve- 
to be  misapplied."  We  tell  these  gentle-  terans  may  be  brought  to  stand  fire  on  a 
men  that  plain  speaking  is  called  for.  bare  field.  It  is  the  recruits  that  need 
Mystification  always  smells  of  legerde-  to  be  trained  to  the  business,  by  bush- 
main.  The  man  who  will  not  speak  his  fighting  and  barricade  work, 
mind  freely,  « though  the  blank  verse  Bank  Charter. — ^This  is  a  subject 
should  halt  for  it,"  if  he  have  not  made  about  which  the  public  mind  is  at  pre- 
up  his  mind  to  act  dishonestly,  has  not  at  sent  much  busied,  without  entertaining 
all  events  made  up  his  mind  to  act  any  very  clear  notions  of  the  extent  or 
honestly.  This  is  the  impression  natu-  bearing  of  the  question.  Every  periodical 
rally,  necessarily,  and  justly  made  on  the  discusses  it,  but  none  with  precision  or 
minds  of  all  plain  unlettered  men  by  mastery  of  the  topic ;  and  readers  pay  to 
humming  and  hawing,  and  looking  more  their  disquisitions  the  toll  of  a  languid 
than  you  say.  The  defeated  faction,  the  attention.  People  know  that  it  is  time  they 
anti-reformers  are,  from  the  very  necessity  were  making  up  their  minds^  but  know  not 
of  their  case,  forced  into  double-dealing,  to  whom  they  ought  to  apply  for  council. 
Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  men  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  In- 
who  deal  with  people  newly  come  to  their  quiry  is  now  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
estate,  in  the  hopes  of  ousting  them  out  been  a  bubble.  It  came  to  no  conclusion, 
of  it.  We  have  seen  only  one  addresss  to  and  indeed,  by  the  nature  of  its  inquiries 
the  electors  of  any  district  which  speaks  could  not.  Among  the  popular  leaders 
decidedly  the  Tory  langiui^ ;  and  even  Mr.  Attwood  of  Biimingham,  and  Mr. 
that  is  much  after  the  fashion  that  we  Cobbett,  if  not  the  soundest  teachers  on 
have  heard  some  refugees  speak  French,  this  point,  are  at  least  the  loudest  Ths 
They  had  been  long  enough  in  this  Birmingham  Journal,  reporting  the  pro- 
eountry  to  lose  their  own  language,  but  ceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
not  to  acquire  English.  The  English  the  Union,  said  «  Mr.  Charles  Jonst 
Tories  have  discovered  that  the  Church  spoke  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Cobbett*s  doc- 
needs  repair8_we  mean  reform.  The  trines  on  the  currency."  Roused  by  this 
Scottish  Tories,  that  the  extension  of  the  remark,  Cobbett  dispat^edon  the  19th 
fVanchise  will  be  a  benefit  to  Scotland,  of  August,  a  challenge  to  the  Political 
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Council  of  Birmingham  to  hold  a  pablic  part  in  aati-tithe  maetiugs  lome  months 
disputation  on  the  subject,  which  was  ac-  ago — some  in  the  parish  of  Bandon,  others 
cepted  by  Mr.  At T wood  and  Mr.  Jones,  at  Buttevant — Abound  oTer  to  appear  at  the 
in  a  letter  dated  the  22d.  The  meeting  Cork  assizes.  Nothing  dismayed,  how. 
took  place  in  Beaiid*s  Repository  in  Bir-  ever,  a  large  anti-tithe  meeting  was  held 
mingham,  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  was  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Waterford,  on 
resumed  on  the  30th.  The  question  put  Sunday,  the  2d  September,  Mr.  Wyse, 
was  x—^  Whether  it  is  best^  for  the  safety  M.P.  in  the  chair.  The  Mayor  of  ths 
and  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  attempt  to  city  announced,  that  Mr.  Stanley  hHying 
relieve  the  existing  distress  by  an  action  been  informed  of  the  intended  meeting, 
on  the  currency,  or  by  an  equitable  ad-  had  favoured  him  with  a  special  injunc- 
justment  of  the  taxes,  rents,  debts,  con-  tion  to  watch  over  its  proceedings.  His 
tracts,  and  obligations^which  now  strangle  honour  thought  his  mere  presence  would 
the  industry  of  the  country?  "  The  re-  be  enough;  and,  although  very  strong  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  was  just  what  might  solutions  were  passed,  the  orderly  conduct 
have  been  expected :  both  sides  claim  the  of  the  meeting  throughout  justified  his 
victory.  Disinterested  parties,  however,  confidence.  Reports  have  been  spread 
are  agreed  that  each  has  confuted  the  doc-  through  the  country,  that  the  peasantry 
trines  of  the  other.  ^  An  action  on  the  are  poisoning  the  tithe  hay.  This  is  done 
currency "  is  a  gentle  term  fbr  an  act  as  a  joke,  but  it  is  one  of  those  savage 
enabling  debtors  to  pay  in  a  depreci-  jokes  which  come  only  fh>m  embittered 
ated  currency.  An  «  equitable  adjust-  spirits.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  Sep- 
ment**  is  an  impoesiblity.  What  are  tember,  the  grand  explosion  took  place, 
to  be  assumed  as  the  limits  of  the  before  A  party  of  the  14th  Infantry  are  station- 
and  after  ?  What  array  of  inquisitois  ed  at  Buttevant,  and  a  party  of  the  92d  at 
will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  pending  Castletown-roche.  Both  stations  are  si- 
obligations  of  so  large  a  mercantile  coun-  tuated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Blackwatcr,  the 
try  as  ours  ?  Have  we  not  law-suits  and  latter  at  the  junction  of  the  streamlet  with 
references  to  arbiters  enough  already?  that  river.  Doneraile  lies  on  the  same 
Mr.  CoBBETT,  we  see,  demands  that  a  rivulet,  nearly  half-way  betwixt  the  places 
fine  of  £1000,  imposed  upon  him  in  1809,  we  have  named.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th, 
for  publishing  an  article  on  military  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Wallstown, 
flogging  in  his  Register,  be  reftmded,  but  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Doneraile,  pro- 
whispers  not  one  word  of  his  willing,  ceeded  with  his  proctors  to  value  the  tithes, 
ness  to  receive  a  less  sum  on  account  of  attended  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  ma- 
Peel's  bill  having  since  raised  the  value  gistrates,  a  party  of  armed  police,  and  a 
of  money.  As  little  does  he  advert,  in  party  of  the  14th  from  Buttevant.  The 
bringing  this  claim,  to  a  favourite  argu-  parishioners  collected,  armed  with  wat- 
ment  of  his  own,  when  speaking  of  the  ties,  stones,  pitch-forks  and  reaping-hooks; 
liability  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  formeid  behind  the  hedges.  One  or 
that  it  was  incurred  by  the  borough-  two  fields  were  valued  with  great  difficul- 
mongers ;  that  recourse  lies  against  them  ty.  The  Riot  Act  was  read  several  times; 
alone.  A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  load  with 
the  Bank  Charter  and  the  currency,  has  ball;  the  word  being  given  ostentatiously 
been  announced  in  the  National  Union,  loud,  in  the  hopes  of  intimidating  the 
but  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  mix-  people.  After  upwards  of  two  hours  had 
ture  of  boldness  and  caution  displayed  by  been  thus  spent,  a  reinforcement  of  six- 
this  body  on  all  occasions,  and  the  tact  teen  men  of  the  92d  arrived  from  Cafttle- 
which  it  has  ever  shown  in  discerning  town-roche.  Admiral  Evans  (one  of  the 
the  limits  within  which  a  Union  ought  to  magistrates)  said  to  the  people^  "  1*11  go 
act,  are  above  all  praise.  on  my  knees  to  entreat  you  to  go  home, 
Ireland:  Tithes:  Repeajl  of  the  and  allow  the  persons  to  proceed  in  valu- 
Uviox.— The  tithe  war  proceeds  in  Ire-  ing  the  parish.**  For  a  moment  they  were 
land.  Mr.  Stanley's  bill  fi)r  compulsory  rendered  undecided,  and  gave  back,  but 
adjustment  has  had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  soon  re-assumed  the  attitude  of  opposition, 
stirring  up  the  people  to  overstep  the  li-  Several  of  them  addressed  the  soldiers— 
mits  of  passive  resistance.  The  parish  of  <<  Well  not  harm  you,  but  we  will  these 
Brinny,  near  Bandon,  has  been  valued  un-  d — d  Peelers,**  (the  police.)  For  half  an 
der  that  act,  and  the  auspices  of  a  large  hour  longer  this  bloodless  opposition  con- 
party  of  lancers.  Some  Roman  Catholic  tinned ;  the  party  supporting  the  valua- 
gentlemen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  succeed-  tors  attempting  to  advance,  the  peasantry 
«d  in  persuading  the  people  to  submit  impeding  their  progress.  The  passions  of 
The  next  step  of  the  authorities  was  to  both  parties  were  now  efiiectually  roused, 
procure  several  persons  who  had  taken  Th€  elerpyman  remained  en  the  preund 
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ik§  whole  time,*    At  last,  a  boy  from 
unonf  the  crowd  neared  their  armed  op- 
ponents ;  whether  from  childish  froward- 
ness,  or  at  the  instigation  of  some  person 
in  the  crowd,  does  not  appear.     A  police- 
man desired  him  to  keep  off;  on  which 
three  or  four  of  the  most  dietermined  of  the 
peasantry  brought  their  pitch-forks  to  a 
charging  level,  and  said,  *^  Strike  him  if 
you  dare ;  if  you  do,  by  G — d  we'U  run 
you  through.*'    About  the  same  time  the 
son  of  the  clergyman,  while  officiating  as 
one  of  the  valuators,  was  struck  at  with 
a  stick,  and  Mr.  Low,  a  magistrate,  was 
hit  with  a  stone.     The  police  now  closed 
with  the  people,  and  attempted  to  take 
some  men  prisoners,  who  were  liberated 
as  &8t  as  they  were  secured.     The  crowd 
pressed    forward,    and    the    magistrates 
sought  refuge  behind  the  soldiers.     Gene- 
ral Annesley  (a  magistrate)  directed  the 
officer  commanding  the  detachment  of  the 
1 4th  to  make  face,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  that  from  the  92d  to  move  round 
and  charge  the  mob  in  the  rear.     In  a  few 
minutes  the  92d  were  seen  charging  the 
people  up  hilL     The  struggle  between  the 
police  and  the  people  continued,  and  some 
stones  were  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates;  whereupon  these  dignitaries 
gave  the  word,  hurriedly,  **  Fire !  fire  I 
fire  I**     The  commanding  officer  did  not 
repeat  the  order,  but  two-thirds  of  the  sol- 
diers discharged  their  muskets  at  the  cla- 
mour of  the  magistrates.     Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  peasantry  were  wounded,  and  four 
killed.     The  crowd,  which  might  amount 
to  about  800  persons,  then  dispersed,  on 
all  sides.     Warrants  were  subsequently 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  individuaU 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  affray.     The 
small  farmers  and  labourers  of  the  dis- 
trict have  been  driven,  by  this  event,  to 
desperation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  invetertu^  of  their  longing^  for  ven- 
geance.    It  is  not  the  empty  clamour  of  a 
momentary  excitement,  but  the  half-sup- 
pressed language  of  frenzied  resolution. 
Few  remarks  are  necessary  upon  an  oc 
currence  so  hackneyed  in  Ireland.     The 
personal  hatred  between  the  supporters 
and  the  opponents  of  tithes  is  daily  grow- 
ing in  intensity.     The  peasantry,  even  in 
the  moment  of  slaughter  and  red-handed 
opposition,  remember  to  distinguish  bfr> 
tween  the  police,  whose  hearts  are  with 
their  oppressors,  and  the  military,  who  are 
mere  instruments.     The  question  at  issue 
between  the  parties  is,  Are  tithes  to  conti- 
nue ?    No,  say  the  peasantry ;  <<  they  are 
horribly  unjust  and  oppressive.     We  can- 


•  There  if  no  church  in  the  pariih  of  WaUiu 
town ;  and,  exclusive  ot  the  cleivTouin'a  family, 
only  one  Protestaot. 


not,  and  will  not,  pay  than  any  more.'* 
«  Very  true,**  say  a  great  majority  of  their 
opponents ;  **  but  legal  etiquette  requires 
that  you  should  pay  them  until  we  agree 
to  their  removal,  and  when  that  will  be 
we  do  not  know.**     The  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry  are  nothing,  but  the  dignified 
starched  consistency  of  the  parsons*  de- 
fenders is  a  holy  thing.     A  law  as  to  the 
injustice  of  which,  almost  all  are  agreed, 
must  be  maintained,  to  minister  occasion 
to  heart-burnings  and  blood-ahed,  until 
Master  Justice  Overdo*s  warrant  be  ob- 
tained for  dispensing  with  it    These  wise- 
acres would  have  been  burning  witches  to 
this  day,  if  the  statute  had  not  been  luck- 
ily and    lawfully  abrogated. — No   wo&> 
der,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
question  of  repeal  is  mooted.     We  differ, 
however,  from  some  of  its  supporten  thus : 
The  Irish  and  English  are  much  more  the 
same  people  than  the  English  and  Scotch 
were  at  the  time  of  our  Union.     Their  in- 
terests are  identical,  and  a  parliament  cho* 
sen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people  will 
soon  show  this.     It  is  not  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  legislature  from  Dublin  to 
London  that  has  created  absenteeism :  one- 
half  of  these  runagates  are  attracted  by 
the  court,  and  the  other  waste  their  time 
and  substance  in  foreign  countries.  Mak- 
ing Dublin  the  seat  of  legislature  instead 
of  London  might  increase  the  wealth  and 
population  of  that  city,  but  would  have 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the 
island.  The  communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Ireland  is  now  as  direct  and  un- 
interrupted as  between  London  and  Scot- 
land, and  rather  more  so.     The  mainte- 
nance of  an  incorporating  union  has  a  • 
tendency  to  prevent  paltry  jealousies,  to 
promote  mercantile  and  social  intercoursi^ 
and  to  strengthen  against  external  aggres- 
sion.    Viewed  abstractly,  every  thing  is 
in  favour  of  the  incorporating  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.     Here  then  we 
take  our  stand.    If  it  shall  be  found  that 
a  Reformed  Parliament  denies  justice  to 
Ireland,  we  have  no  right  to  hold  that 
island  to  an  unjust  bargain.     There  is  no 
help  for  it ;  we  must  separate.     The  Irish 
would  be  baiie  slaves  did  they  not  insist 
upon  this.     But  when  we  hear  some  of 
Ireland*s    most    respected    patriots  pro- 
pounding first  one  demand  and  then  an- 
other, all  just  and  indispensable  in  them- 
selves, and  thenr  (supposing  all  granted,) 
bawling  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  as  a 
crowner — that   measure    only  defensible 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  rest,  when 
all  other  plans  fail — it  lairly  takes  away 
our  breath.     We  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Union,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  parties.  A  constitutional 
King  is  a  respectable  broomstick ;  a  name 
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under  which  his  Ministers  reign  and  de- 
cree justice.  Sach  a  moppet  cannot  hold 
two  broad  islands  together.  We  must  be 
one  people,  one  and  indivisible,  or  we 
must  part  company.  To  us  Ireland  is 
dear  as  Scotland, — ^the  county  Kildare  as 
Mid-Lothian, — ^the  Shannon  as  the  Clyde. 
Our  hearts  are  one,  and  if  fair  means 
can  keep  us  together,  we  shan't  separate 
this  bout.  _^_ 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Faakce. — ^The  death  of  young  Na- 
poleon will  simplify  French  politics  a 
little.  His  adherents  never  could  have 
influenced  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  but 
they  were  numerous  enough  to  kick  up 
an  occasional  row,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped.  They  will 
now  merge  "  as  wit  and  fortune  wUl,**  or 
as  the  destinies  decree,"  into  the  Republi- 
cans,  Carlists,  or  Philippians.  Some 
geese  have  been  cackling  portentously 
about  the  departure  of  the  ex-family  from 
Great  Britain.  The  truth  is,  that  so 
long  as  a  scion  of  Napoleon  formed  part 
of  the  Austrian  Court,  that  power  had 
no  need  of  the  Bourbons.  Now  that  they 
have  lost  him,  they  wish  to  hold  another 
court  card  in  their  game  with  Prance. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  slipping  in  extra  ho- 
nours from  a  rejected  pack  in  this  man- 
ner :  but  Austrian  consciences  are  not  very 
particular.  A  family  compact  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  cousins  re- 
specting the  throne  of  France  has  been 
hinted  at.  If  this  be  true,  the  sooner  he 
is  sent  packing,  the  better.  There  is  no- 
thing recent,  of  importance,  in  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  France.  No  stable 
ministry  has  yet  struck  root.  The 
Duchess  of  Berri  is  supposed  to  be  still 
hovering  like  an  evil  spirit  within  the 
march  of  La  Vendue. 

Germaky. — ^All  is  yet  silent.  Austria 
and  Prussia  seem  to  be  taking  a  thought. 
There  is,  however,  no  chance  of  their  re- 
tracing their  steps.  The  danger  was  too 
urgent.  It  was  not  the  loud  journalists 
in  the  south  of  Germany  alone  that  teri- 
fied  them.  It  was  the  universality  of 
constitutional  principles.  There  is  now 
before  us  a  German  literary  journal,  con- 
taining among  other  matter,  a  review  of 
the  political  pamphlets  and  larger  works 
which  appeared  during  the  month  of 
April  1832.  The  list  is  a  long  one, 
and  the  legitimates  are  in  a  portentous 
minority.  Few  of  these  works  are  de- 
clamatory: they  are  pieces  of  tough, 
hard-headed  reasoning.  And  to  this  li- 
terary congress  scarcely  a  district  of 
Germany  but  what  has  sent  its  repre- 
sentative. This  quiet,  unostentatious,  in- 
numerable array  it  is  at  which  the  pro- 
tocol is  in  reality  aimed.    Let  the  crown- 


ed oppressors  once  disperse  the  'tnaraude, 
and  they  will  find  an  apology  for  attack- 
ing the  main  body  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  They  are  not  faltering  in  their 
purpose,  but  biding  their  time.  The  libe- 
ral party  must  be  equally  alert.  There 
are  symptoms  of  a  spirit  in  Germany 
which  keep  hope  alive ;  flames  hovering 
over  the  surface,  indicative  of  the  glow 
beneath.  But  there  must  be  union  and 
mutual  understanding.  The  foundations 
of  a  federal  union  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, not  of  her  princes  merely,  must  be 
laid.  The  patriots  in  the  different  states 
must  be  prepared  to  rise  at  once  when, 
ever  the  tyrants  loose  their  ban-dogs  upon 
any  one  of  them.  The  foundation  of 
every  stately  and  stable  building  must  be 
laid  deep  in  the  earth.  What  is  it,  that 
the  citizens  of  Wurtemburg  enter  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant ;  that  the  brave 
burghers  of  Hanau  refuse  to  forego  their 
municipal  rights,  at  the  bidding  of  an 
armed  force ;  that  the  commons  of  Han- 
over stand  Arm  to  their  faith?  Tliey 
must  be  prepared  to  act  in  concert.  Their 
princes  are  ready  to  sink  down  into  an 
aristocracy  as  soon  as  Austria  and  Prussia 
have  settled  which  power  is  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Germany.  They  have  sold  them- 
selves to  the  oppressors.  The  people  of 
Germany  have  no  trust  but  in  themselves 
and  in  their  union.  Humanity,  policy,  or 
timidity  on  either  side,  or  on  both,  may 
postpone  the  day  of  decision,  but  the  con- 
test has  begun.  The  bold  step  of  issuing 
the  protocol  has  rendered  retreat  impos- 
sible. Germany  must  sooner  or  later  be 
a  republic  or  a  despotism.  The  issue  does 
not  seem  to  hurry  on ;  there  is  time  for 
preparation  left.  If  the  Germans  fail,  they 
will  be  undeserving  of  pity. 

Pedro  and  Miguel  continue  to  grin  at 
each  other  like  two  weak  curs.  Switzer- 
land is  arming.  Holland  and  Belgium 
are  manoeuvring.  The  I'est  of  Europe 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  despotism — ^which  is 
that  of  death. 


united  states. 
President  Jackson  is  in  the  matter 
of  literary  polish  inferior  to  his  predeces- 
sors. He  is  not  perhaps  more  violent  than 
they  were,  for  a  dourer  devU  than  Jeffer^ 
son  could  not  well  be,  and  even  the  gen- 
teel bustling  Adams  I.  had  a  temper  of 
his  own ;  but  he  is  a  soldier  and  a  back- 
woodsman,  and  not  always  master  of  the 
auaviter  in  re»  He  has  shewn,  however, 
since  his  accession  to  office,  how  success- 
fully strong  natural  powers  can  compen- 
sate the  want  of  diplomatic  experience, 
and  how  well  an  intelligent  and  honest 
man  may  redeem  the  bad  consequences  of 
occasional  brutpteries.     His  intrepidity 
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in  putting  hii  T«to  on  the  bank  bill,   ii  charged  the  duties  of  hiB  high  office,  a 

put  in  the  fairest  light  by  his  message  to  constitutional  question  should  be  decided, 

Congress,  of  the  10th  of  July.  This  docu-  which  has  been  ripening  rapidly  of  late 

mcnt  is  worthy  the  attention  of  England ;  years,  and  must  soon  fall  to  be  determined 

it  contains  much  that  bears  directly  on  the  —the  question  of  the  limito  of  the  soto- 

question  of  the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle  reignty  of  Congress.    This  is  the  question 

Street's  modest  request  for  a  renewal  of  her  which  forms  the  real  ground  of  difference 

lease.     The  excellent  temper,  and  sound  between  the  only  two  great  parties  in 

reasoning  of  that  document,  shew  how  use-  America,  and  unfortunately  it  has   as- 

ftilj  the  somewhat  inridious  power  of  the  sumed  somewhat  of  a   local   cliaracter, 

yeto  may  become,  when  placed  in  the  hands  threatening  dissension  between  the  sou- 

of  men  who  are  responsible  for  their  ac-  them  and  eastern  states.     We  watch  the 

tions,  and  selected  by  the  TOice  of  a  nation,  issue  without  any  serious  alarm,  yet  not 

because  of  their  approved  fitness  for  office,  altogether  at  our  rase.     The  eyes  of  the 

The  presidential  election  is  hastening  on,  world  are  on  the  United  States.      The 

and  highly  though  we  esteem  more  than  dissolution  of  their  Union  would  do  yeo- 

oiie  of  Mr.  Jackson's  competitors,  we  are  man*s  serrice  to  all  the  friends  of  old 

most  anxious  that,  under  the  direction  of  abuses  in  Europe. 
•ne  who  has  [so  well,  so  improringly  dis- 
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The  improvement  which  we  have  long  were  magnified  exactly  in  proportion  to 
anticipated  in  the  state  of  commerce  and  its  distance.  The  shopkeepers  in  most  of 
manufactures  is  now  beginning  to  be  the  large  tOMms,  who  have  suffered  oon- 
realized.  That  it  has  been  so  long  de-  siderably  during  the  last  six  months,  can 
layed  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  very  great  distinctly  trace  the  fidling  off  of  their 
measure,  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  business  to  the  chilling,  repulsive^  and 
cholera  in  the  principal  seaports  and  terrifying  effects  of  this  disease.  Within 
manufacturing  towns.  This  disease  has  that  period  it  has  spread  throughout 
done  much  more  to  paralyze  the  opera-  most  of  the  populous  districts  of  Eng- 
tions  of  trade,  than  could  easily  be  be-  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  it  is  now 
lieved  by  those  who  have  not  made  exten-  dying  away  in  several  of  the  principal 
sive  inquiries  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  towns,  though  we  fear  that  the  extent  of 
allude  merely  to  the  effect  produced  on  its  prevalence  in  the  country  is  rather 
our  export  trade  by  the  quarantine  regu-  widening  than  narrowing, 
lations  of  foreign  countries,  some  of  In  spite,  however,  of  this  serious  and 
which  are  so  rigorous  as  to  be  almost  protracted  cause  of  depression  in  trade,  a 
prohibitory,  nor  by  the  lessened  demand  very  decided  improvement  has  become 
for  British  goods  in  those  countries  which,  apparent  within  the  last  month.  The 
like  ourselves,  have  been  afflicted  with  stocks  of  traders  of  every  description  had 
the  disease ;  but  more  particularly  to  the  fallen  so  low  that  it  had  become  necessary 
great  diminution  of  internal  Intercourse  to  replenish  them.  The  fall  of  the  year 
and  traffic,  caused  by  the  existence  of  set  the  manufacturers  in  activity  to  maka 
the  cholera  in  our  large  towns.  We  goods  for  the  winter  season.  A  boun- 
know  many  instances,  where  even  the  teous  harvest  has  raised  the  spirits,  and 
eager  spirit  of  trade  has  been  overcome  enlarged  the  means  of  the  farmer.  And 
by  the  dread  ofpestilence;  where  the  wool  the  profound  tranquillity,  which  reigns 
grower  and  farmer  have  been  deterred  throughout  Great  Britain,  forming  so 
from  attending  the  wool  feirs  and  com  mar-  striking  a  contrast  with  the  universal 
kets  with  their  produce ;  where  the  mer-  agitation  and  approlio.isiov  which  pr6- 
chant  has  been  kept  away  from  the  manu-  vailed  whilst  the  H-  torui  Bill  was  in  jeo- 
iacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  from  the  pardy,  has  restonU  tonfldeme,  and  re- 
merchant  ;  where  shopkeepers  have  been  moved  one  of  the  pmn  ipal  obstacles  to 
prevented  from  going  to  their  usual  the  activity  and  extension  of  commerce, 
markets  for  goods,  and  commercial  tra-  The  harvest  is  the  most  plentiful  which 
vellers  from  visiting  their  customers.  The  has  been  known  for  many  years^  and  the 
dread  of  cholera  has  always  been  much  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  crops  have  been 
greater  where  the  disease  did  not  prevail  well  secund.  In  the  north  of  England, 
than  where  it  did,  and  generally  its  terrors  and  in  Scotland,  a  considtrable  quantity 
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of  com  has  be^n  injured  by  the  rains; 
but  the  injury  is  not  serious ;  and  thoug^h 
it  has  prevented  the  harrest  from  being 
so  splendid  as  ivus  anticipated  last  month, 
it  will  not  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
abundance,  and  a  comparatirely  low  price 
of  provisions.  In  any  country,  but  more 
particularly  in  one  cursed  with  an  un- 
natural and  oppressive  com  law,  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  is  a  vast  creation  of  substan- 
tial wealth.  It  fills  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer,  who  soon  transfers  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  gains  to  the  shopkeeper  and 
manufacturer;  and,  above  all,  it  greatly 
ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  the  working  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  English  com  law 
has  made  the  trade  in  grain  little  better 
than  a  gambling  adventure,  the  bounty 
of  Providence  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  ruin  of  many  corn-merchants  who 
hold  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 
The  harvest  having  been  yery  abundant 
in  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  France,  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  re-exporting  the  foreign  com  now  in 
our  bonded  warehouses,  without  submit- 
ting to  an  enormous  loss.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  wheat  in  bond  at  London  in 
the  early  part  of  September  was  313,852 
quarters,  besides  106,386  cwt  of  flour ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  falling  pricey 
upwards  of  30,000^  quarters  have  been 
liberated  in  one  week,  paying  the  enor- 
mous duty  of  24s.  8d.  A  great  fall  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  grain  vHthin 
the  last  two  months,  and  especially  within 
the  last  month.  In  the  middle  of  July 
the  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to 
the  official  statement,  was  678.  8d.  per 
quarter ;  in  the  middle  of  August,  it  was 
64s.  7d. ;  and  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, it  was  68b.  A  further  decline  will 
no  doubt  take  place  before  the  dose  of  the 
month. 

Since  our  last,  the  two  great  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  the  cotton  and  the 
woollen,  have  experienced  a  decided  im- 
provement. There  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods,  and  the  prices,  both  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured 
article,  are  looking  upwards.  InLoxDOK, 
trade  continues  very  dull.  The  Baltic  tim- 
ber trade  suflSsrs  more  and  more,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absurd  preference  given  by 
our  legislature  to  the  bad  timb^  of  Ca- 
nada over  the  good  timber  of  the  Baltic. 
The  com  market,  from  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  is  of  course  heavy.* 
The  wool  market,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
steady,  and  prices  are  looking  upwards. 

•  Tlie  Buorkeft  Ibr  oolooM  produce  Is  very  flat 
Within  the  iMt  numtli  a  fidl  of  ftom  li.  to  8i.  per 
ewt  has  taken  place  in  nigar,  and  there  to  a  limi- 
lar  reduction  in  Jamaica  colRse. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  higher  pricotf 
have  been  obtained  in  London  than  the 
staplers  could  obtain  from  their  mstomei's 
in  Yorkshire ;  which  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  small  quantity  of  German 
wool  brought  to  the  market,  and  in  part  to 
the  activity  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
West  of  Engbmd.  At  the  German  Wool 
Fairs  this  year,  the  German,  Belgian, 
Swedish,  and  Russian  manufacturers  were 
unprecedently  bold  and  eager  in  their 
competition  with  the  EngUsh  buyers ; 
and  the  fisct  is,  that  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  continent,  and  especially 
those  of  Germany,  are  rapidly  on  the  in* 
crease.  That  country  supplies  itself  en- 
tirely with  superior  qualities  of  woollens, 
and  only  comes  to  England  for  the  lower 
qualities,  of  which,  however,  a  large  quan- 
tity is  still  sent. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  is  im- 
proving in  every  branch.  There  is  an 
increased  demand  for  goods  and  yam  of 
all  descriptions.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of 
the  raw  material,  the  price  of  cotton  rose 
in  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
London,  Is.  4d.  per  pound ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  this  advance  has  been  realized 
on  goods  and  yams,  though  in  some  case^ 
not  quite  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  on 
cotton.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  pro- 
bability, that  the  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  command  a  price,  proportionate  to 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materiaL  The  cotton 
factors  of  Lancashire  are  in  full  work,  and 
the  weavers  are  also  generally  employed, 
though  at  very  low  wages ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Glasgow, 
llie  spinners'  profits  continue  to  be  mi- 
serably smaU.  At  Liverpool,  trade  has 
been  exceedingly  brisk.  Large  arrivals 
have  been  followed  by  extensive  sales,  at 
improving  prices.  The  sale  of  dyeing 
wares  and  woods,  which  afibrds  a  good 
test  of  the  activity  of  manufiictures,  has 
been  slack  both  in  London  and  Liverpool 
for  several  months  past ;  but  during  the 
last  month  a  considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place^  at  least  in  the  important 
article  of  indigo.  On  the  13th  instant, 
there  was  an  unusually  large  sale  of  in- 
digo, comprising  729  chests  of  East 
India,  and  4  serous  of  Guatimala,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  only  6  chests,  the 
whole  sold  vrith  spirit  at  an  advance  of 
3d  to  4d  per  pound  on  the  prices  of  the 
sales  on  the  2d  August 

The  Woollen  Manufacture  par- 
ticipates in  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country ;  though  the  manufacturers  of 
Yorkshire  are  much  harassed  and  fettered 
in  their  operations,  by  a  Trades'  Union, 
unprecedented  in  its  extent  and  power, 
and  sometimes  dictatorial  and  unreason*- 
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ble  in  its  conduct     The  demand  for  the 
ftnar  kinds  of  woollens  still  continues 
sinck,  boch  fiir  the  hone  trade  and  expor- 
tation.    Them  are  but  few  London  buyers 
in  the  market,  and  these  purchase  spa- 
ringly.    For  low  qualities  of  woollens, 
including  blankets,  flannels,  and  baizos, 
the  demand  is  brislc  and  steady ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the    price  of   English 
wools  is  looking   upwards.      The  cloth 
halls  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  are  be- 
coming rather  bare  of  goods,    and  the 
domestic   manufacturers,    by  whom   the 
coarse  woollens  are  generally  made,  are 
actively     employed.       Preparations    are 
already  making  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  aTail  themselres  of  the   New 
American  Tariff;  which  will  admit  the 
lowest  qualities    of   woollens    into    the 
United  States,  after  the  3d  of  March  next, 
at  the  trifling  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem.    At    lUMhdale,  Bury,  and  Rossen- 
dale^  where  flannels  and  baizes  are  chiefly 
made,  there  is  considerably  more  activity 
than  there  has  been  for  the  last  six  months; 
one  of  the  best  proofs  and  fruits  of  which 
is  an  advance  of  wages  voluntarily  made 
by  the  masters. 

The  Worsted  Stuff  Trade  is  un- 
usually active,  and  a  great  amount  of 
business  is  weekly  done  at  the  Bradford 
market  A  slight  advance  has  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  and 
the  rise  is  expected  to  become  general. 
The  demand  is  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation. 

In  the  United  States,  trade  has  been 
brought  to  a  stand,  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera.  So  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  city,  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons*  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population,  quitted  their  occupations  and 
homes,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  shops  and 
stores  were  closed,  and  the  whole  city 
wore  the  aspect  of  gloom  and  mourning. 
By  the  last  accounts  it  appears  that  the 
disease  was  subsiding,  and  that  commerce 
was  beginning  again  to  be  attended  to. 
The  existence  of  this  disease  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  greatly  to  depress  trade 
for  several  months ;  and  no  material  revi- 
val can  be  expected  until  the  Spring, 
when  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  extensive 
importation  of  goods  from  England. 

The  markets  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  have,  within  the  last  few 
months,  experienced  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment Owing  to  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  new  Brazilian  Government,  few 
goods  were  sent  out  to  that  country  for 
many  months  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Emperor.    There  became,  therefore, 


a  great  scarcity  of  manufactured  goods  at 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia  ; 
in  fMMtq***"^^  of  which,  the  exchange 
itMe  in  a  fow  months  frmn  22  up  to  43. 
This  favourable  turn  in  [the  exchange^ 
the  continued  tranquillity  of  the  coootrf 
under  the  new  Government,  and  the  im- 
proved demand  which  the  Brazilians  had 
for  their  Coffee  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  Coffee  crops  in  Ja- 
maica, combined  to  give  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  exportation ;  and  great  quan- 
tities of  British  Manufactures  have  been 
sent,  and  are  now  going  to  those  markets. 
The  increased  confidence  in  the  subility 
of  the   Brazilian  Government,  is  mani- 
fested  by  the  improved  price  of  Brazilian 
bonds  on  London,  which  %vere  at  43^  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  are  now  at  62. 
Trade  has  also  revived  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  Argentine  Provinces 
have,  for  years  been  afflicted.     On   the 
conclusion  of  peace  very  few  goods  were 
found,  and  there  was  speedily  a  great  de- 
mand for  them ;  the  natural  effect  of  which 
has   been  a  large  exportation  from  thii 
country.    In  consequence  of  our  excessive 
and  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  ex- 
change at  Buenos  Ayres,  was  gradually 
depressed  from  47d.  down  to  ^d. ;  and, 
the  cause  not  having  been  removed,  the 
eflect  still  continues.     The  good  state  of 
the    South   American  markets,    has,  of 
course,  produced  considerable  activity  at 
Liverpool,  and  been  a  relief  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  England, 

The  prospects  for  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, are,  on  the  whole»  satisfactory.  A 
heavy  load  of  taxation,  and  an  abomina- 
ble system  of  Corn  Laws  are  the  main  ob- 
stacles to.  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
prosperity.  So  long  as  the  present  Com 
I^ws  continue,  there  can  be  no  reliance  on 
a  satisfactory  and  steady  intercourse  with 
the  United  States;  and  our  manufactu- 
rers will  find  the  competition  of  their  Eu- 
ropean rivals  becoming  every  year  more 
formidable.  The  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws,  or  even  such  an  alteration  of  them 
as  would  allow  the  importation  of  corn  at 
all  seasons,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
duty,  would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  A  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  an  improvement  on  the 
mode  of  levying  it,  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  beneficial  results.  The 
country  looks  to  a  reformed  Parliament 
for  the  realization  of  these  advantages. 

Much  as  the  press  of  England  has  done 
in  correcting  vulgar  errors  on  commercial 
subjects,  much  still  remains  to  be  done ; 
for  not  only  amongst  persons  altogether 
unacquainted  with  trade,  and  amongst 
those  who  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  its 
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manual  operatioBfl^  or  the  let  routine  of  surdity.     It  is  astonishing  that  any  man 

the  eountiDg-houBeor  counter,  but  amonjrst  capable  of  even  the  lowest  operationaof 

flXtensiTie  merchants,  who  are  also  authors  reason  should  not  see  the  folly  of  acting 

and  members  of  Parliament,  the  grosRst  on  such  a  principle ;  yet  is  there  a  con« 

ignorance  is  still  displayed  of  the  yeryele-  siderable  party,  both  in  Parliament  and 

■MBtary  principles  of  commerce.     A  not-  the  country,  who  gravely  propound  and 

able  example  of  this  was  given  the  other  zealously  support  it. 
day  at  Leeds,  where  Mr.  Michael  Thomas         It  is  too  well  known  that  Franee  will 

Sadler,  formerly  a  linen-draper,  but  now  not  admit  "  the  woollens  and  stuffs  of 

a  linen-merchant,  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  England.*'     By  Mr.  Sadler*s  advice,  then, 

Newcastle  representatives  in  the  House  of  we  ought  to  prohibit  the  <<  silks,  wines, 

Commons,  whilst  soliciting  the  suffirages  and   brandies    of    France."     And    how 

of  that  great  mercantile  town,  uttered  a  would  this  mend  the  matter  ?     It  would 

sentiment  which  alone  ought  to  induce  not    induce   France    to    admit    English 

the  electors  to  reject  him  as  the  represen-  woollens ;  for  we  have  tried  the  system 

tative    of   their  interests.      Mr.   T.    B.  of  high  duties  on   ''silks,   wines,   and 

Macaulay,  M.P.,  a  Commissioner  of  the  brandies  "  long  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

Board  of  Control,  who^  with  Mr,  John  without  in   the  smallest  degree  influen- 

Marshall,  jun.  is  to  represent  the  borough  cing,  except  perhaps  to  confirm,  the  French 

of  Leeds  in  the  next  Pai'liament,  had  de-  absurd  anti-commercial  policy.     We  must 

clared —  then  either  forbid    the  introduction  of 

''  As  I  am  for  freedom  of  discussion  and  French  articles  altogether,  or  at  least  for. 

of  worship,  so  I  am  also  for  freedom  of  bid  their  importation  direct  from  France. 

trade,     I  am  for  a  system  under  which  In  the /<>rm«r  case,  if  the  smuggler  would 

lee  may  sell  where  we  can  sell  dearest,  allow  the  prohibition  to  be  of  any  effect, 

and  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest*     I  the  English  nation  would  be  precluded 

firmly  believe  that,  by  just  legislation  on  the  use  of  the  only  good  brandies,  and  of 

commercial  subjects,  a  great  part  of  that  fine  and  wholesome  wines,  for  which  there 

distress  which  the  people  of  this  country  is  a  growing  taste  in  this  country.    Would 

labour  under  may  be  alleviated  or  re-  this  be  an  advantage  P    In  the  latter  case, 

moved."  the  only  effect  of  the  restriction  would 

We  rejoice  to  find  a  member  of  the  be,  that  the  brandies  and  wines  of  France 

Boardof  Control  so  plainly  declaring  this  would  be  imported  from  HoUand,  at  a 

important  principle  of  free  trade.     Let  higher  price,  in  order  to  pay  the  expense 

Mr.  Macaulay  apply  the  principle  to  the  of  two  voyages.     Perhaps  this  may  seem 

India  and  China  trade,  as  we  have  no  to   Mr.    Sadler^s  judgment  the    greater 

doubt  he  will,  and  the  gigantic  monopoly  national  benefit ;  though  we  are  at  a  loss 

of  the  East  India  Company  will  be  anni-  to  conjecture  which  branch  of  the  alter- 

hilated  in  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  native  would  appear  to  so  perverse  and 

Parliament    A  man  holding  this  enlarged  eccentric  a  mind  the  more  eligible, 
view  of  the  true  interest  of  British  com-         It  is  most  evident  that  this  system  of 

merc^  is  worthy  to  represent  a  town  commercial  retaliation  is  not  merely  in-^ 

whose  manufikctures  can  only  fiqurish  in  fiicting  punishment  upon  others,  but  upon 

the  atmosphere  of  freedom ;,  and  we  re-  ourselves  ;  a  practice  to  which  revenge 

joice  to  learn,  from  what  we  consider  the  may  urge  a  child  or  an  idiot,  but  which 

best  authority,  that  his  return  for  Leeds,  one  would  think  no  grown  man,  in  poa- 

and  that  of  his  liberal  colleague,  are  se-  session  of  the  reasonable  faculty,  much 

cure.     Mr.   Sadler,  who  addressed  the  less  any  great  and  wise  government,  could 

electors  after  his  honourable  competitor,  by  possibility  countenance, 
made  the  following  remark  on  the  sub-         It  is  doubtless  highly  desirable,  for  the 

ject  of  free  trade : —  sake  of  extending  the  commerce  of  Eng- 

''  As  to  free  trade,  he  thought  it  ought  land,  to   form  commercial  treaties  with 

to  be  reciprocal ;   that  if  we  took  the  other  nations  on  the  principle  of  ^  reci- 

silks,  wines,  and  brandies  of  France,  that  procity."    Such  a  system  Mr.  Sadler  seems 

countryouffht  to  take  in  return  the  woollens  to  recommend;  yet  who  so  fierce  as  he 

and  stuffs  of  England,^*  in  denouncing  the  <<  reciprocity  treaties  " 

Of  course  Mr.  Sadler  leaves  it  to  be  in-  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ?  Reciprocity,  in  the 
ferred  that  if  the  trade  is  not  reciprocal,  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  implies 
it  ought  not  to  exist  at  all ;  that  if  France  something  to  be  done  by  both  parties  ; 
will  not  "  take  the  woollens  and  stuffs  of  but  the  ^  reciprocity  '*  Mr.  Sadler  de- 
England,'*  neither  ought  England  to  take  mands  is  one  which  he  must  have  learnt 
<<  the  8ilks,wine8,  and  brandies  of  France!**  in  his  journeys  to  huj  Irish  linens,  and 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  errors  of  which  consists  in  the  granting  of  advan- 
the  opponents  of  free  trade,  and  an  error  tages  and  facilities  by  other  nations  to 
which  Mr.  Sadler  exhibits  in  naked  ab-  England,  but  by  no  means  requires  that 
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Enj^land  should  ^ve  advanta^fs  to  them 
in  rctom.  A  treaty  stipulating  that 
English  TMseU  should  be  received  into 
Prussian  ports  on  certain  advantageous 
terms,  would  answer  to  Mr.  Sadlcr*s  no. 
tion  of  "  reciprocity  ;**  but  if  it  went  on 
to  provide  that  Prussian  vessels  should  be 
admitted  on  equally  fiivourable  terms  into 
English  ports,  it  would  be  worthy  of  all 
execration  I 

These  are  the  politicians  who  would 
sell  to  every  body,  and  buy  from,  nobody ; 
who  would  make  the  English  nation  eat 
gold  and  clothe  themselves  with  gold, 
seeing  that  they  would  fain  receive  no- 
thing but  gold  from  abroad ;  who  would 
subject  every  article  which  it  ia  worth 
while  to  have  free,  to  the  fetters  of  mono- 
poly; who  would  exclude  foreign  com- 


modities, and  yet  call  themselves  tb« 
friends  of  the  shipping  interest;  who 
would  shut  out  foreign  vessels  fh>m  our 
ports,  and  yet  boast  themselves  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  manu&cturing  interest; 
who  would  compel  the  colonies  to  buy 
dear  English  provisions,  and  yet  pretend 
to  be  especial  friends  to  the  colonies ;  who 
would  restrict  us  at  home  to  the  consnmp- 
of  high-priced  sugar  and  bad  timber,  and 
yet  boast  of  their  kindness  to  the  mother 
country ;  who  would  give  a  monopoly  to 
every  interest,  and  then  boast  themselves 
general  bene&ctors;  forgetting,  meanwhile, 
that  there  were  at  liasi  tu  mmnff  con- 
tumert  in  the  nation  as  produotrsy  and 
that  a  system  of  all-pervading  monopoly 
is  an  alUpervading  oppression  and  curse. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Naturai.  Sow.* — This  Caxto  I. 
of  a  plebeian  Don  Juan,  is  put  forth,  we 
are  told,  as  a  pilot-boat  or  schooner,  to  as- 
certain how  the  trade^vfindt  set  in.  We 
hope  they  may  blow  favourably  ;  as 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  full-freighted 
vessel  come  upw  The  Natural  Son,  with 
a  hundred  &ults^  blemishes,  extrava- 
gancies, slovenlinesses,  indecorums,  and  de- 
liberate and  wilful  offences  against  good 
taste,  is  a  work  to  pause  on — ^the  pro- 
duction of  a  vigorous  mind  in  a  state  of 
fermentation ;  and  possessed,  if  we  do  not 
flatter  ourselves^  of  strength  sufficient  to 
work  off  its  own  feculence.  As  if  in  con- 
tempt of  all  conventional  ideas  and  habi- 
tudes, and  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Shandy 
senior,  the  writer  names  his  six-feet 
hero,  George  Selwyn  Short ;  brings  him 
into  life  with  the  brand  of  bastardy  on 
his  forehead,  and  places  him  as  a  seijeant, 
H'earing  a  blue  uniform,  in  the  London 
Police !  His  history  and  adventures  are 
taken  up  from,  and  before  his  birth.  His 
father  is  a  Scottish  Peer,  his  mother,  an 
Irishwoman,  (we  presume)  who  dies  in 
her  twentieth  year,  leaving  Geoi^ 

About  the  age  when  boyhood  learns  to  ipsIL 

The  peer  is  seixed  with  remorse  and  deli- 
rium, and  follows  her  to  the  grave. 
George  is  brought  «  to  a  pastoral  home,** 
near  the  town  of  Lynn,  is  educated  with 
the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and 
becomes  «  a  master^lrit  of  the  place," 
excites  the  envy  of  his  companions,  is  up- 
hraided  by  them  for  the  stigma  of  hisbirth. 


9  SliQpkin  and  HsilhaU,  p.  80. 


and  resolves  to  leave  his  aged  tutor.  Before 
we  get  this  length  in  the  adventures  of 
George,  we  meet  with  enough  that  is  strik- 
ing to  tempt  us  onward.  The  journey  to 
London  leads  to  many  stanzas  of  vigorous 
and  beautiful  description ;  and  proves 
that  with  all  his  waywardness  and  per- 
versity, one  has  a  true  man  to  deal  with. 
A  day  of  good  walking  brings  our  hero  to 
the  Greyhound  Inn,  where 

CaiUng  luatUy  for  U^ti  and  supper, 
he  is  ministered  to,    by    a    mysterious 
damsel,  who  stoops  to  conquer,  in  guise  of 
the  bar-maid ;  and  informs  him  th»t 

*'  He  should  have  both  hU  supper  and  hU  bed.*' 

And  then  she  gathered  up  her  silk  attire. 
And  placed  tine  lii^tt  upon  the  p^iahed  table ; 

Her  weU.tumed  form  the  sculptor  might  admire. 
And  chooie  it  for  a  model ;  Mill  a*  table 

Was  the  black  lash  that  veiled  her  sianoe  of  fire. 
Flashing  foifoklden  beams ;  would  I  were  able 

To  trace   those  lubtle   shades,  haltlove— half- 
hope— 

Deep,  fond,  and  melting  as  an  antelope. 

Roaming,  with  its  young  mate,  the  desert  wide : 
The  soft,  voluptuous  swimming  of  the  eyes. 

The  small  white  hand,  the  Up  Uke  scarlet  dved. 
The  dxcUng  breast,  formed  to  engender  sighs 

In  man*li  stem  being :  have  ye  seen  a  bride. 
Led  to  the  altar,  in  her  vtigin  dyes^ 

When  her  beoomUig  blushes,  Uke  a  star  made 

light  for  her  lover^i  heart  ?  so  beamed  the  bar. 
maid. 

Her  wild  romantic  flntures  had  a  shade 
Of  classic  Grecian  beauty—^uch  as  gleams 
From  the  Medici  marble :  band  nor  braid 

Fettered  her  sUken  hair,  that  feU  in  streams. 
And  o*er  her  neck  in  rich  proflision  strayed 

A  cknid  of  glassy  cuds    wiriched  with  beams 
Of  ttvinff  light ;  trasses  that  seemed  to  ^arkle. 
Now  black— now    bright— and  then    again   to 
daride. 

The  damsers  character  is  as  changeful  in 
hue  as  are  her  tresses,  and  George,  though 
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he  had  studied  woman^  countenance 
before  now,  is  rather  perplexed.  Hi» 
guitar  lures  back  this  tasael-gentle.  She 
warns  him  against  enchanting  one  ^  to 
Sappho  near  allied,*'  and  next  tells  him, 

"  When  first  we  met,~fbr  mirth  I  did  intend, 
Yoar  handmaid  to  have  been  at  tbii  nlghtt 
rev^ 

But  now,  in  sooth,  I  sue  to  be  your  friend  : 
Touch  me  that  note  again,  that  I  mav  feel 

The  rush  of  sound  upon  my  soul,  and  blend 
My  spirit  with  the  music  " 

George  cannot  do  less  than  comply. 
He  sings  and  plays  "  My  heart  and  lute." 
This  scene  will  be  more  approved  by  the 
admirer  of  poetry  than  the  moralist.  The 
effects  of  music  on  this  susceptible  maiden, 
of  duets  in  partteular,  are  highly  inflamma- 
tory and  dangerous.  The  whole  scene  is 
an  exhibition  of  abused  power.  The  lady 
who  has  been  parleying  with  our  hero  in 
this  dangerous  sort,  is  singing  this 
closing  stanza,  when  a  carriage  wheels  are 
heard  :-~. 

Go— go  to  the  halls  of  light,  stranger. 

Where  woman's  breast  is  ftee : 
Where  eyes  that  are  sunny  bright,  stranger. 

Arc  far  more  meet  for  tnee. 
llien  away  to  the  festal  scenes  of  men. 
But  cast  not  thy  ^lells  in  the  Haunted  Glen. 

She  springs  away,  leaving  our  friend 
George  in  a  trance,  from  which  he  is  re- 
called by  the  real  bar-maid, 

Who  tended  briskly  with  the  supper.tray. 
Square,  squab,  and  flit,  and  clad  in  russet  grey. 

And  now 

—The  sad  gate  he  cast  upon  the  chicken. 
Were  early  symptoms  that  toe  deer  was  stricken. 

However,  by  certain  appliances  he  re- 
cruits^ for 

Eftsoons,  he  swallowed,  Uke  a  dolphin,  down 
A  little  sea  of  ale,  Ihnn  Scotia  good  ;— 


and  Berwick's  cordial  does  not,  in  his 
cas^  belie  its  quality  and  character.  We 
do  not  choose  to  follow  George  through 
his  haunted  slumber,  <<  tossing  in  its 
iantat  web,"'  but  rather  long  to  see  one 
who  has  the  power  to  compose  verses  like 
the  following,  subject  all  his  dreams, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  to  thorough 
purification. 

There  are  deep  caves  where  souls  long  lulled 
reside. 

Peopling  the  busy  chambers  of  the  brain 
With  quick  events,  that  on  the  stirring  tide 

Of  memory  axe  nmned ;  and  voices  vain. 
Lone  sounds  and  shapes,  of  earth  dilate  and  glide. 

And  the  nlght-fiend  danks  loud  her  boneJuiit 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pale  visloned  forms— with  lips  that  have  no  breath. 

Up  ftcsn  the  void  eternity  of  sleep. 
Float  dhnly  round  us,  like  a  misty  wreath— 

A  mountidn  vapour  white ;  aod  reptiles  creep. 
And  dumb  toad-crawling  creatures,  imps  of  dmui. 

Bask  brown  in  our  dream  paths ;  then  terrors 
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Next  morning  George  mounts  the  box 
of  the  Red  Uover, 

Booked  "  outside"  for  the  British  Babylon ; 

is  set  doAvn  at  the  Bolt-in-Tun  ;  and  being 
backed  by  good  interest,  is  enrolled  in  the 
Force,  gathers  laurels,  wins  "  testy  Bir- 
nie*8  sour  applause,**  is  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  sergeant,  and  yet  languishes  in 
the  civil  service. 

Weeks  waned !  months  waned!    and  Sdwyn*s 

soul  grew  tired 
Of  dogging  sin,  and  the  stroet-bariot  pale. 

One  of  his  adventures  we  give,  which, 
in  truth  and  pathos,  justifies  more  than 
we  have  said  in  praise  of  this  singular 
work  :^ 

"  One  bitter  qisbt  he  paced  near  Whitehall  Stair : 
The  bridge  looked  tone  and  tenantlessj   the 

Cast  o'er  the  murky  stream  a  fitful  glare. 
Paling  the  gathered  gloom  :  the  vapourv  damp 

Condensed  upon  his  lirow;  whilst  lonely  there. 
In  dirt-beaabUed  dnqiery,  that  stamps 

l*he  carnal  sioner,  some  poor  straggler  roved— 
Heart-struck  and  fidnt— a  victim  that  had  loved. 

It  was  a  bitter  night— a  bleak  March  night. 
Rainy  and  raw— the  fog  crept  to  tbe  bone : 

In  the  dim  base,  she  fiuled  from  his  sigb^ 
Leaning  her  head  in  anguish  on  the  stone 

Of  the  cold  granite  block :  ner  brow— how  white- 
How  marble  |>ale  I  why  droops  she  there  alone 

Sad  and  forlorn  ?  moaning  as  one  in  dready— 

Her  clouded  eyes  fixed  on  the  river-bed. 

Sullen  and  slaxed,  and  bloodshot*— with  the  tear 
Quenched  in  their  sockets ;  such  a  look  of  care. 

So  wild  and  wo-begoue,  seemed  past  all  fear 
Of  mortal  sufferance;  for  black  Despair 

Coiled  round  her  bosom,  desolate  and  drear, 
Blasting  the  Ibuots  of  hope:    she  staggered 
there. 

Struck  by  an  icy  pang,  and  bowed  her  knee. 

And  gasped  and  shuddered  in  her  agony. 

The  veins  upon  her  brow  rose  purple  deep. 
Yet  ghastly  pallid  was  her  lip  and  skin. 

As  if  her  gore  grew  stagnant:  then  the  steep 
She  clomb.  and  strove  the  parapet  to  win : 

The  last  cola  shivers  through  her  bosom  creep  ;— 
She  shrinks— she  hides  her  flue,  down  plung. 
Ing  in : 

A  stifled  shriek,  a  plash  upon  the  river. 

A  straggle^  and  her  breath  is  quenched  Ibr  ever. 

The  gushlnff  waters  oarried  her  away. 
And  whirled  her.  in  an  underi.current,  strong 

Beneath  a  stranded  baige:  there,  white  she  lav. 
Fretting  for  weelcs:   in  vain  tbe  exploring 
throng. 

The  men  or  the  Humane,  the  livelong  day, 
Dragged  for  the  sunken  corse  with  their  life, 
prong : 

One  arm  was  fiercely  driven  by  the  flood 

Under  the  keel  and  fettered  In  the  wood. 

They  dragged  another  day— yet  vain  the  search— 
Tnat  sand.bank  was  her  burial-place:   then 
darted 

Forth  from  thdr  guify  pools  the  pike  and  perch. 
And  glanced  in  circles  round  the  corse,  then 
started 

Back  to  the  glassy  depths— UIl,  with  a  lurch. 
The  riverahark  dashed  at  it,  and  disparted 

A  portion  flrom  the  breast— and  \At  away, 

A  finny  glutton,  at  tbe  human  prey. 

Then  dime,  and  mud,  and  shells,  Ihst  settled  o*er 
The  decomposing  body,  and  the  scent 

(lathered  together,  from  the  sewer  and  shore. 
The  land-rats  fierce,  and  down  the  element 

Greedy  they  dived,  and  with  their  keen  tusks  tore 
Tbe  clotted  eyebalta,  and  the  nostriU  rent ; 

And  fish,  and  vermin,  and  the  conger  e«,^^ 

Fed  ravenous,  and  daily  made  their  meal. 
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Geori^e  Is  not  dettined  to  cod  hii  days  make  sTiipirreck  of  a  young  wriCer  with 

in  the  Force.     One  day  kritering  on  his  any  Scottish  critic  of  less  patience  than 

heat  in   Hyde  Park,   he  encounten  the  ourMlves, — doom  him  to  grovel  in  Cock- 

mysterious  lady  of  the  Greyhound ;  who  aigne  for  cyer. 

is  named  Ctrce,  otherwise  Miss  Frceling,  _. 

the  heiress  of  hroad  iands,  and  daughter  The  Pilgrim   of  Erix,  ami  other 

of  the  Lady  Freeling,  who  had, —  Poems.* — ^Whatever  be  the  calamities  of 

Had  ber  tutorad  In  tbe  putbt  of  gnm,  Ireland,  no  country  rejoices  in  so  affection. 

For,  Tlitue  lendi  s  lustre  to  the  taos.  ate  a  family  of  children.    Her  misfortunes 

Mother  and  daughter  live  with   Sir  endear  her  to  their  hearts ;  her  undeserved 

Joseph  Orme,  a  knight  and  courtier--the  ««fferin«%  n»*ke  hw  mcred  in  their  eyes, 

brother  of  the  old  lady,  and  uncle  of  Ciree.  »^  ^^^  hastens  to  lay  the  tribute  of  his 

There  u  something  equivocal,  baffling,  •»««»*«<  ^  her  altars.    These  gifts  differ 

and  withal  disgusting,  about  this  part  of  immensely  m  value ;  but  as  the  moUve  ia 

the  story ;  which,  in  a  prefatory  memo-  "^^J  "h®  ^'^^  receive  the  Young  Pit- 

randum  the  writer  says  is  founded  on  <»»»m'8  wild  flower,  as  gradously  as  the 

facts  of  recent  occurrence.     The  writer  ^  ^^  *>*»•  n**""*  Pft«*  ^^     The  Ptf. 

revels  on  in  his  fluent  power  of  descrip.  ^"»»»  ^^^  *«Us  us  he  is  young,  does  us 

tion,  and  we  learn  that  Circe's  passing  *•*«  honour  to  select  his  motto  from  Taifs 

whisper  engages  the  Sergeant  to  «  fbl-  Magaainej  and  dedicates  to  the   King 

low,"  unheeding  his  beat  and  the  frowns  ^^*  ^^  wishes  to  be  held  as  an  appeal  to 

of  Sir  Richanl  Bimie,  tiU  he  traces  the  England  in  behalf  of  his  native  island, 

lady  to  Belgrave  Square^  where,  all  un-  '^^^  ftpp«al  is  made  in  the  Spenserian 

known  to  her  uncle,  she  smiles,  and  waves  •^"m  ;  the  author  muses  on  the  departed 

her  hand.  While  George  leans  <(waiUn^'  glories  and   ancient  battle-fields  of  Ire- 

on  the  «  railing,"  out  issues  Cupid's  mea-  ^"»'*>  *«*  invokes  her  patriots  and  bania, 

senger  in  the  form  of  a  negrcss—  ^^^  "^m*  facility  of  description,    and 

Ahl  MM«youn^my  miulewceplbrgrien  ^^Z?L^^}^^' ^^!^J  tf  apostrophe  to 

Him  very  Joy  wo  mx  j  and  jar  roe  flew  *"« spirits  of  Emmett,  Grattan,  and  Rowan, 

To  Bib  dU  note  to  Ma«a,  «  Orab-de-tle  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  yet  a  disembo- 

^^deblueunlftifm'* \^^  .pj^t)  the  Pilgrim  argues  thus  for 

The  note  informs  George  Short,  that  the  fatal  Tin-ench  which,  until  the  extreme 

Circe  knows  more  about  him  than  he  of  necessity,  Englislunen  and  Irishmea 

seems  to  know  of   himself  ;-»he  is  en-  must  alike  deprecate  :— . 

joined  to  quit  the  Porce-aiid  Circe  ma-  a.  diaroood.  but  by  dUmond  can  be  cut. 

nages  that  he  shall  become  the  Secretary  Defying  all  Icm  strength,  lo  'twai  thy  haml, 

of  Sir  Joseph. — The  family  move  in  au-  1!?^  ***"]*?*•  *«rt««^  n*nd.  which  only  put 

tmnn  to  the  «Mid_love  p«,gres«. :_  I^SI'Sl.KiVJ^^'l'tSr'i^Sr^ 

while  George  performs  his  duties  of  secro-  Through  erery  age  in  Senate  and  in  flght, 

tarv  3?*'  ^^^  wont  foe ;  ftrom  Dhennod's  traitor  band 

'  To  thoM  who  sold  thv  batt  and  dearcit  right- 
Sad  Circe  lingered  near,  with  ber  light  tread :  ^^  *  T***  **"  ■•^«  thee  now  y  There  It  one  wort, 
A  magic  creature,  from  the  land  of  fairy,  — UHrra  I 

With  voice  as  sweet  as  an  Eolian  lute—  Unite!— To  twrnnt  hM»«.  .  ».««•  «r  ik.. 

Her  ftce  a  pasrion-flower.  ber  breast  lU  root  UdJ^HkVSSX'wSS^^J^^^ 

Cir«  had  always  been  fond  of  the  sea-  '^^:^oi}S^S:^^^^          ,^ 

side,  It  seems,  and  now  her  And  catch  the  electric,  that  no  Kings  controL 

Gentle  heart  with  rapture  beat,  AS'ESSSlSiSl*iS*lVteJi**  b^*^*^  '*** 

AnT|5il?:^i^X5:t^e'SSa"^'sVS?'  tu,!^*:;  tLtlT"  '^J^'f^  *^*  ^**' 

And  hear  the  capU?e  biUow  in  the  sbelL  ***""  ^  *°«  fellen  walls  of  Tara : — 

The    canto    closes    with    a    highly-  °*\j***~  "*  ^■"'*  ''*'^'  ^\ux%  where  the 

wrought,  and,  in  many  points  a  beautiful  Which'glory  speaks  of,  and  which  Time  bad  aoned 

description  of  a   sea-side  adventure    of  JJth  veart  of  sanctity?  where  the  long  ffle 

Circe's,  though  we  regret  to  say,  it  is  not  S^SIIV  u**S"*^*i!  '^T  "»I««?ely  throned ? 

^— *    r..  ^  .? .  ,      *  Zr.Z^  "^''    ,  "  "v  Where  is  its  harp  F  andwhere  the  bards  its  ilB 

free  of  the  blemishes  which  nm  through  that  toned.                     «»"«:«««•«•» 

the  whole  poem.      We  have  scarcely  yet  Where  aie  its  lofty  cohimns  P  where  tbe  itMiT 

expressed  either  the  fulness  of  our  admir-  Which  rote  upon  them  ?  where  the  tculg^ied 

ation,  or  our  blame  of  this  anonymous  i..^Sf '  ,  s.        .    ^. 

.pecimen  of  ,  work,  with  which  we^rJ  A£f»tSl,'^S<!';J£SjSK?i^ 

tiierc  will  be  encouragement  to  proceed ;  St"*  "'*  ***  councifi  f  where  its  fietUTsIs 

if  such  encoura^ment  gives  motive  to  mSi'i^Thl^hl^'^JL"  iS^^^^ifSL;^ 

amend  and   purify.      Among  the   many  whote  thralls                                 uie  ossru 

little  en-ors,  there-are  rhymes  at  the  bot-     — „__ 

lorn  of  page  4th  which  would  at  once  •  Paltow.  London,  pp.  iw. 
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Were  iweet  but  dliappoinUng  m  our  own. 
TbereckieM  grait  hath  o*er  tbenniiiaDy  an  harvot 
grown. 

Thii  may  not  be  very  great  poetry^  but 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  volume.  Of 
the  short  pieces  we  cannot  say  mach. 
They  are  giyeii,  the  author  states,  to  eke 
out  the  necessary  number  of  pages,  and 
on  the  sugirestion  of  the  publisher ;  but 
there  are  among  them  lines  which  no  ne- 
cessity should  hare  induced  the  writer  to 
lay  before  the  public. 


The  Double  Trial.* 
This,  for  a  noyel,  is  a  curiosity,  and  al- 
most a  nondescript  It  combines  in  a 
truly  Shandean  manner,  Philosophy,  Re- 
ligion, Political  Economy,  and  the  State  of 
Ireland,  with  the  obsolete  romance  of  the 
beautiftil  Foundling  Heroine,  the  Spectre 
and  Haunted  Chamber.  The  Double 
Tbials  are  necessary  to  develop  these 
intricacies  of  plot,  and  restore  the  hero- 
ine, after  the  ancient  and  approved  man- 
ner, to  her  fortunes,  titles,  and  loving 
and  suffering  mother. — If  this  were  all, 
we  would  make  Ihort  work  with  The 
Double  Triaiy  the  main  interest  of  which 
consists  in  long,  rambling,  and  mani- 
fold digressions,  connected  with  every 
thing  in  the  world  save  the  business  on 
hand.  In  these  the  author  unfolds  his 
opinions  on  almost  every  topic  which  has 
been  discussed  within  the  last  twenty 
yean,  and,  in  doing  so,  displays  much 
good  sense  and  good,  sound,  old-fashion- 
ed  English  feeling.  The  work  opens 
with  the  description  of  a  clearing  in 
Ireland,  the  technical  term  for  the  cruel 
system,  (in  its  immediate  effects  most 
cruel),  of  turning  out  the  cottagers  of  a 
district  to  throw  the  land  into  large 
fiirms.  Mr.  Elringfon,  the  agent,  an 
English  gentleman  bred  to  the  law,  is  so 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  the  pco- 
pie,  that  he  throws  up  his  situation,  and 
is  travelling  to  Dublin,  on  his  way  to 
England,  when  he    thus  overtakes  the 

wretched  expatriated  cottiers : 

The  second  day  was  damper  and  colder ; 
and  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  the  for. 
mer  day's  distance,  when  they  oTertook  a 
very  ragged  and  straggling  company.  Ap- 
pearance of  wearisomenem  and  distress  was 
in  every  countenance.  Tliere  was  no  need 
of  askimr  the  cause :  evidently  some  Clear- 
IKG  haa  talcen  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  length,  upon  a  bleak  common,  their  at- 
tention was  arrested  b^  a  group ;  and  a  man, 
approaching  the  carnage,  exclaimed,  ^  In 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  can  yon 
give  a  drop  of  any  thing  comfortable  to  a 
poor  ^oung  creature  Hiat  is  dying,  or  is 
dead  ?  '^-Mr.  EIrington  stopped  the  car- 
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riage,  ^t  out,  and  took  some  refreshments 
with  him.  It  was  all  concluded  as  to  the 
case  of  the  poor  woman — she  had  just  ex- 
pired ;  and  a  female  child,  of  about  three 
years  of  ag^  was  lying  over  herewith  little 
appearance  of  life.  Mr.  EIrington  oflfered 
some  plain  cake  to  the  child,  which  she  wsa 
unable  to  take ;  but  she  sijiped  a  few  drops 
of  a  cordiaU  which  seemed  greatly  to  revive 
her.  The  pvty  soon  passed  tfwa^,  all  bat 
the  man.  The  cord,  and  the  driving  wind 
and  sleet  made  every  one  seek  for  shelter. 
*'  What  can  be  done  with  the  dead  body,  and 
the  poor  child  ?'*  said  Mr.  EIrington. 

'*  It  is  her  own  child,  and  she  had  better 
die  with  her  mother,*'  said  the  man. 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  inhuman  ?**  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Elrin^on  :  "  Wrap  her  up,  and  car- 
ry her  away  in  your  arms  after  your  com- 
pany ;  and  take  this,**  giving  him  a  small 
sum  of  money,  **  and  endeavour,  in  ^  the 
morning,  to  get  the  poor  creature  a  buriaL" 

*'  A  burial !"  said  the  man,  taking  the 
money ;  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  !  In 
this  country,  in  this  place,  we  outcasts  have 
no  home,  no  priest,  no  burial-place.  I  have 
done  what  I  could,  and  you  may  do  what 
you  can.  When  will  God  he  avenged  of 
such  a  set  of  rulers  as  we  have  7  Uo  you 
think  my  Lord  Kathemere,  who  made  a  tdear- 
ing  of  us  from  his  estate,  will,  with  the  new 

rrofit,  get  finer  dresses  for  his  new  mistress  ? 
suppose  he  will  go  to  bis  box,  at  his  favour- 
ite 6pera^  at  Rome  to-night  ?  I  wish  I  was 
close  to  him  at  the  moment— he  should  never 
come  out  alive  ! — God  bless  thee,  child !  may 
he  take  thee  with  thy  mother  !'* 

The  man  went  off  hastily,  and  left  Mr. 
EIrington  with  the  corpse  and  the  child. 
The  drivinsr  sleet  and  cold  increased.  In 
vain  Mr.  EIrington  called  after  the  man  :  it 
was  a  case  of  necessity,  and  he  carried  the 
child  to  the  carriage.  It  soon  revived,  and 
ato  some  cake ;  and,  as  it  appeared  very 
weary  and  sleeper,  be  wrapped  it  in  a  warm 
cloak,  and  loia  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  ve- 
hicle. In  answer  to  some  questions  of  Mrs. 
EIrington,  he  said,  '<  I  should  think  the 
young  woman  bad  been  dead  before  the  man 
approcu:bed  us.  She  anpeared  too  young  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  child.  The  man's  lan- 
guage and  manners  are  very  imlike  those  of 
the  common  people  of  the  country.  We 
must  take  the  child  to  Dublin  with  us,  and 
endeavour  to  get  it  into  the  Foundling  Hos- 

Jital.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Chanties  in 
reland ;  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  it  will 
not  be  abused.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  this  Charity  was  abused,  in  a  way,  I 
tnist,  no  Charitjr  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
will  ever  expenencob  Sir  John  Blaguiere 
brouf^t  the  case  before  the  EnglUk  House 
of  Commons ;  for  the  only  sound  ai^ument 
for  abolishiog  the  Irish  llouse  of  Commons 
was,  that  that  Body  did  nothing  for  the  poor ; 
it  would  have  reformed,  like  many  of  our  re- 
fonners  now,  but  it  never  seemed  disposed 
to  go  any  further  than  to  better  tkenuielves. 
Tithes  were  an  aggrievement ;  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  at  one  sweep  took  away 
the  rights  of  t,he  Clergy  to  the  agistment 
tithes —that  is,  my  dear,  thost  tithes  which 
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were  v€xatiou9  (because  tliey  had  to  con-  ceives  a  skip  on  the  face  at  every  comef, 

pound  for  them)  to  the  nobUtty  and  gtntrtf  tarninfTy  or  winding,— beginning,  middle, 

•   /    «.  •    •     ""*  '  ^**  speaking  of  Sir  a„d  end  of  a  ciiapter,  whererer  the  au- 

John  BlagTieirea  Report  wpon  the  Found-  ^^^  ^an  lug  him  in.     Thia  caatlgation 

I  l2i^^' «d  i?"^t"*  n  t!^  was'^fo?  ^"^  "W^"  ^**  ^""^^  "  '  religioua  duty ; 
whibuSTin"  ChS/coom^.  't^  gnSI!  SJ*  ***  P*'*'™'  \*  '^}!^  unflagging  zeal. 
est  neglect  was  the  least  evil.  80  indi&rent  T*>««  •«  several  good  characters  hi 
(or  something  worse)  were  the  attendants  ">«  work,— transcnpU  of  real  flesh-and^ 
to  the  summons  to  take  the  poor  foundlings  blood  men  and  women.  We  like  Harley 
into  the  Hospital,  that  instances  were  pro-  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Clements,  the  Tillage 
duoed  before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  which  merchant,  some  of  the  inferior  person^ 
proved  that,  when  children  had  been  placed  ages,  and  above  all,  Puffeteb,  the  he- 
rn a  receiving  trough,  and  the  bell  was  rung  roic  auctioneer,  an  unique  and  original, 
to  call  for  an  attendant,  the  piy  of  the  Some  of  the  scenes  look  like  transcripts 
^»hment  ran  up,  and  began  aevounng  ^^  ^^^  experience,   and  we  have  no 

_-                   . .               1      ,..  V   .  doubt  are  so.    There  is  a  duel  fought  be- 

The  nurse-maid  screamed,  which  is  no  ^^^^  ^^e  lover  of  a  married  lady  and  her 

wonder,  and  WIS  about  falUng  into  h)-.-  toother,  a  Colonel  of  the  Guanls,  most 

tencs,  when  Mrs.  EU-mgton  exclaims,—  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  commonpUce  encounters  of  a 

"It  most  be  impossibte^  my  dear  EIring-  novel.     The  correspondence    which   fol- 

^"  • '         ,           . ,  lows  this  affair  is  remarkable.     The  let- 

*'  So  we  have  saul  upon  a  thousand  points,  ^^  ^^  ^^e  Counte«  especiaUy  has  every 

aTdh^^Turd^rSprt^rbJ^h^^^  'T^TX""' ^'''''^'''\    L'^^^' 

thesestrange,  horrkC impossible  stories  hive  ^^"^^^  ***''  worthless  husband,  an 

we  not  found  to  be  true  r  '""^  nobleman,  u  left  to  the  arts  of  his 

"  If  experience  roust  decide,"  said  the  lady,  reUtive,  Sir  Bedell  Wharton,  and  after  a 

with  a  heavy  sigh,  '<  I  confess  it  is  not  sale  seclusion  of  some  yean,  elopes  with  him, 

to  disbelieve  sny  thin^."  discovers  his  baseness,  and   leaves  him. 

*«  Laird  !    Sir,"  said  the  servant,  driven  The  husband,  brother,  and  lover,  of  the 

out  of  her  respectful  silence  by  the  souLap-  unfortunate  woman,  are  found  alike  pio- 

palling  account,  "why,  the  very  pys  them-  flig^te ;   and    her  position   among  three 

sehe,  must  have  been  m  a  state  of  starva-  ^*u„drels  is  a  strikingone.    Mr.  EIring. 

"  Very  likely,  Jemima,"  sai.1  her  master,  ^onmeeU  her  by  an  accident 

«  if  their  keepers  couldlct  more  bv  starving  "«  ^<>""^  *^  *■**/  »°  ■  ™®"f  ^~'«1*  P*" 

than  by  fiittening  them.     This,  at  least,  M  ro^y«™  of  alarm  and  apptehension.     Sheap- 

to  the  wretched  children,  we  know  to  be  the  P^'^i  *!  ▼^'T  fi°«  P^wn^Re,  "d  young  and 

fact ;  for  it  was  proved  before  the  House  of  ?«"t»f»l;  Jct  still  she  shrunk  from  uspeo- 
Commons 


ling — and 

the  stewards  _  ...«  ^^--,.„„™«„.  „..^„«.  .«  .     -             j     *  l    1  j       •    -      •  t 

make  their  own  case  worse  than  it  really  was  !f*™  ****  °^^  "^^^l  "  the.lady,  given  with 

-it  wss  proved,  I  say,  that  within  six  years  **"**  u^"'""!^  euph«iy  and    emphwis    m 

preceding  the  Report  in  the  House  of  Com-  "^^f"  *"f '"  *^  ^""^  h%h  feshion  m  Ireland 

mons,  which  waj  made  in  the  year  1797,«  J»ther  ostentatiously  indulge,  as  their  shibo- 

12,786  children  had  been  received,  of  whom  '**•;      «,  .     ,            ^-      j  l-                  j 

only  135  lurvived  '"  ^*   ^'"i^g^i^  mentioned  his  name,  and 

**  This  was  p^wed  htfort.  our  En^h  ^'^  J^^*    he  was  a  BarrisUr,  and  Utely 

Hmue  cf  Commons  r  s^d  the  huiy,  with  *"*"*  Ireland, 

horror.  ^  And,  I  thank  God,  not  unknown  to  me 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  in  the  year  1797 ;  and  ^J  fame,"  said  the  bdy.     "  You  are  tho 

this  Report  has  been  well  characterized,  in  sgent  of  Lord  Vanesay  ;  and  I  -^-—  am  a 

a  very  few  words,  as  <  the  most  infernal  ac-  wretched  and   miserable  woman,  and  unde- 

count  of  systematized  murder  that  ever  in  serving  of  any  name  I  yet  of  all  names,  I 

any  aee  disgraced  any  country,  civil  or  sa.  losthe    and  abbhor  that   by  which  I  am 

vage.*^"  known  ! — Mistake  me  not,  Sir ;  I  want  no 

"  Mercy  roe!'*  cried  Jemima,  emboldened,  other  name;  I  wish  to  live  the  remains  of 

in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  make  another  ™y  ^i^®  of  horror  unnamed  and  unknown,  or 

remark,  **  what  will  become  of  this  poor  '  "*d  "ot  troubled  you  with  this  interview, 

child  ?  It  is  a  pity,  as  the  man  laid,  that  she  Whoever  has  fallen  in  this  sad  duel,  I  fly 

had  not  died  with  her  mother,  or  her  no-  ^^om  both;  and  to  consult  with  you  where 

mother ;   but  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  '  <^°  ^^^^  ™y  head  for  ever,  ha<t  induced  me 

she  is  at  least  too  bi^  for  the  pigs."  ^o  avail  myself  of  this  accidental  meeting. 

This    extraordinary    statement   intro-  »»*  I   a™  *»most  tiistracted  !-Alas!    you 

duces  Malihus,  who,  fix>m  this  point,  re-    KXmere.'^"^ """        ^ 

^  •    In  S««ln,oul  of  20,000.  .bout  half  died  in  th.  V,fI'J^l^f^^rZ'^^.'''7  1™""^   ^^'"^Ya 

Orphan  House  at  Madrid  .  but  this  in  Ireland  wss  ,  .     *  ""pment  or  two  his  feelniiT''  prevented 

upwards  of  90  in  loa.  his  words.     Too  well  he  knew  who  the  very 
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vonnr  and  beautiful  woman  before  htm  was. 
She  had  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Tery  noble  and  wealtny  Lord  Kathe- 
mer^  without  any  approval  of  her  own. 
Scarcely  had  she  been  married  two  years, 
when  tne  infamous  conduct  of  her  aa  band 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  distant  lands.  She  had 
loti^  been  secluded  from  all  honourably  so- 
ciety, and  her  deprayed  husband  had  left  her 
under  the  control  of  agents  and  relatives  of 
his  own,  taking  away  with  him  the  only 
child  of  their  marriage,  a  boy,  who  was  said 
to  be  with  hioiin  Italy.  Among  these  were 
8ir  Bedell  \Viiarton,  a  Baronet  of  the  ut- 
ro<iet  art,  and  faahioHf  and  depravity.  All 
these  were  now  employed  to  deceive  the 
young  Countess ;  and  chiefly  was  she  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  of  being  again  subject  to  the 
society  of  her  husband ;  and  at  length,  (it  is 
more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at,)  this 
unhappy  young  lady  saw  no  other  means  of 
escape  than  accepting  the  proffered  protec- 
tion of  Sir  Bedell  himself. 

At  the  period  of  her  elop?ment,  sbout  a 
year  9^,  her  brother,  Colonel  Crooklawn, 
was  with  his  regiment  on  service ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  England,  be  lost  no  time 
in  following  the  fugitives,  and  bad  on  the 
present  morning  met  with  them  in  that  part 
of  Switzerland,  through  which  Mr.  Rinng. 
ton  with  his  femily  was  proceeding  to  Eng* 
land. 

Mr.  EIrington  again  tendered  his  services 
to  the  Countess. 

^*  You  know  my  mind.  Sir ;  I  will  never 
a^in  see  Sir  Bedell  or  my  brother.  Be- 
fore I  ask  what  has  been  the  event  of  this 
encounter,  I  produce  to  you  these  two  let- 
ters—the one  addressed  to  the  Bsronet,  the 
other  to  the  Colonel.  Now  tell  me,  Sir, 
what  has  happened  ?** 

'*  Sir  Beoell  is  very  severely  wounded, 

or- —  (Mr.    Ellington    paused) 

dead !" 

<*  I  trust  to  God !  not  dead,*'  said  the 
Countesss  calmly.  — — «  You  see.  Sir,  the 
letters  are  unsealed.  You  shall  hear  the 
contents.  Yet,  first  of  all,  let  me  tdl  you 
what  you  may  not  know  of  my  histwy.  My 
relations  compelled  me  to  oe  the  wife  of 
Lord  Kathemere. — I  have  ()eeo  as  deceived 
by  Sir  Bedell  as  by  them  and  his  Lordship. 
1  have  not  a  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
unless  it  be  yourself,  in  whom  I  can  trust ; 
and  if  this  encounter  bad  not  taken  place,  I 
have  made  that  discovery  this  morning,  that 
I  never  wouki  again  associate  with  Sir  Be- 
dell. Let  roe  no»v  inform  you  tliat  1  wrote 
to  my  brother,  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
meeting  with  Sir  Bedell,  and  here  is  his  re- 
ply." 

The  lady  read— 

^*  Madam, 

'^  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
care  either  for  me  or  your  paramour,  any 
more  than  /  do  fin*  your  lost  reputation. — 
It  is  my  OVA  honour.  Madam — it  is  the  in- 
sult that  Sir  Bedell  has  given  me  by  daring 
to  make  a  mistress  of  one  allied  to  me  by 
blood,  that  will  make  roe  lifl  up  my  arm  to 
chastise  him;  and    not  any    consideration 


about  so  worthless  a  creature  as  yourself. 
You  are  hencefortli  to  me  no  more  than  any 
of  your  wanton  and  worthless  sisterhood  in 
the  streets,  and  I  disown  3^00. 

"  A.  CaooKLAWit." 

'<  And  this,  my  answer,  Sir,  I  will  also 
read  to  you. 

To  CoLONiL  Ceooxlawn. 

*'  Sia, 

I  would  to  God  you  had 
evtr  disowned  me,  and  then  I  might  not 
have  been  the  mtierable  and  giiilty  woman 
that  I  confess  myself  to  be  !  Too  true,  my 
honour  is  irrevocably  lost  I  but  where  was 
your  own  when  you  connpelled  me  to  marry 
that  man  of  inmmy,  of  the  depravity  of 
whose  character  you  were  not  ignorant  ?  I 
had  been  brought  up  privately  by  foreign 
governesses.  X  knew  nothing  of  Lord 
Kathemere ;  but  I  disliked  his  person  and 
manners.  My  father  would  have  yielded  to 
my  solicitations  against  tlie  alliance;  but 
you  came  forward. — Remember,  Sir,  that 
you  never  came  forvi-ard  as  my  brother  be- 
fore— that  you  have  never  come  forward  as 
my  friend  m  your  whole  life — ^that  I  have  at 
no  time,  from  my  birth,  ever  received  from 
you  cue  act  of  kindness,  one  li/ok  of  affec- 
tion, one  word  of  good-will  or  good  advice. 
-~But  when  this  very  splendia  match  was 
offered  me,  you  pointed  out  its  honours  ai.d 
its  value,  and  enforced  me  to  accept  of  it,  by 
saying  that  I  shor.ld  disgrace  and  injure  my 
family— that  I  should  be  buiied  for  life  in 
some  conveiit  abroad,  where  J  never  should 
be  known  or  seen ;  that  you  pledged  your- 
self b^  oaths  to  these  and  other  acts  of  cru- 
elty, if  I  did  not  accept  the  offer  of  Lord 
Kathemere  ;.aud  you  declared  to  me,  what  I 
was  ignorant  enough  to  believe,  that  my 
father,  as  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  could  by 
law  compel  me  to  marry. — Was  this  un- 
truth, Sir,  part  of  your  honour  ? — But,  Sir, 
thouj^h  you  have  never  owned  me  for  my 
gootC  you  have  (1  have  lately  discovered) 
for, your  own-  Tne  first  sacrifice  of  my  ho- 
nour was  when  I  married  his  Lordship; 
you  had  the  price  of  it,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Lord  Kalhemere*s  Borough  of 
Broughton.  This,  1  have  doaimeuts  to 
prov^  was  the  stipulation  for  your  interfer- 
ence.—And  when^  my  wretched  husband 
left  me,  did  you  interfere— did  you  offer  to 
protect  me— did  you  attempt  to  shield  me 
from  the  depravca  set  around  me  ?— I  am 
fallen  ?  but  do  you  stand  upright !  No,  Co- 
lonel Crooklawn,  I  might  have  been  honour- 
able, and  virtuous,  and  happy,  hut  far  ycu ; 
and  had  you  been  a  truly  lionourable  man, 
you  would  have  sheltored  me  from  these 
evils,  into  which  you  have  betrayed  me,  and 
for  which  you  now  accuse  me.  The  fate 
you  threatened  me  with,  if  I  did  not  marry, 
1  now  voluntarily  embrace  as  the  conse- 
quence of  that  wretched  marriage.  My  mind 
is  truly  distracted;  yet  in  my  distraction  I 
liave  written  this. — ^Tfaere  are  yet  stran^^e 
and  dreadful  tales  connected  with  my  his- 
tory, which,  if  I  had  ever  found  a  friend  and 
brother,  1  should  wish  him  at  some  future 
day  to  endeavour  to  unravcU     I  mention  this 
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naWf  that  yoo  najr  not  aftarwards  be  rar* 
prised,  or  prstcod  to  dwbeiieve,  becao—  the 
circumstaQoe  had  not  bafora  oocorrad.  / 
eanmot  tnut  you." 

After  a  little  farther  conTemtion,  Lady 
Kathemere 


**  And  noVy  Sir,  hear  my  letter  to  Sir  Be- 
dell— it  is  very  short.** 

''Sia  BsDiLL  WMAarotf, 

*<  Yoa  have  betrayed  me. 
Yoa  were  in  lesgae  with  ay  husband.  I 
IbqH^e  yon;  but  I'll  never  see  your  ben 
again. 

•«  A.  K." 

They  were  now  informed  that  Sir  Be- 
dell wan  brought  into  the  house,  and  wished 
to  pce  the  lady. 

The  Countess  declared  that  she  would  on 
no  secount  have  any  interriew  witli  biro ; 
and  she  bi^reed  the  favour  of  Mr.  Elrington 
to  so  and  inform  him  of  the  rame. 

Air.  Elrington  went  into  the  wounded 
man*s  mom :  and  if  the  outward  grace  and 
personal  exterior  can  be  an  excuse  for  the 
nrsilty  of  woman,  the  Countesi  had  that  sad 
excuse.  Sir  Bedell  had  received  a  shot  in 
his  shoulder-blade.  A  surgeon  was  every 
moment  expected.  He  appeared  in  great 
pain,  end  very  ^eat  agitation  of  mind ;  but 
ne  composed  his  fine  features,  and  bowed 
gracerolly  to  Mr.  Elrington,  who  gave  him 
the  note,  delivered  the  lady*s  message,  end 
informed  him  that  she  had  written  it  before 
she  heard  of  the  event  of  the  duel. 

«  Tell  her/'  said  Sir  Bedell,  **  that  I  do 
not  deserve  that  she  should  come  to  mcb 
Oh  !  Sir,  tKat  woman  has  been  more  shame- 
fully used  than  any -*'  and  he  stopped, 

and  asked  impatiently  for  the  surgeon. 
Again  he  began  to  s}ieak  in  a  desponding 
strain. — **  Alas,  Sir,  what  excuse  have  I  to 
ofier,  but  her  fiital  beauty  !  Too  true  it  is 
--— — "  when  the  surgeon^s  arrival  inducod 
him  to  psuse.  In  a  few  minutes  Sir  Bedell 
asked — *<  Is  there  any  danjgner  ?  ' 

**  Very  great  indee:!,  Sir,"  said  the  prac- 
titioner ;  '*  I  cannot  answer  for  your  lite  for 
Jbur-and-tnenty  hours,  till  I  know  the  direc- 
tion the  bullet  has  taken.** 

"  Then  I  should  wish  to  have  five  mi- 
nutes* conversation  with  this  gentleman  in 
private. 

'*  You,  surely,  Sir,  would  not  defer  a 
moment.**  said  the  medical  man,  **  the 
means  tliat  must  be  used  for  the  safety  of 
your  life  !** 

*'  Oh,  no,  not  on  any  account,**  replied 
SirBedelL  ^ 

The  surgeon  continued  his  examination, 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  <<  I  am  convinced, 
Sir,  that  the  bullet  has  not  penetrated  into 
any  vital  part.*' 

«  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  the 

Entleman,*'  said  Sir  Bedell,  "  but  my  very 
St  wishes  to  the  lady,  and  I  think  sne  has 
acted  with  very  great  prudence.*' 

«<  As  ye/,"  continued  the  operator,  **  the 
bullet  has  not  penetrated  to  any  vital  part ; 
but  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  it  may 
quickly  be  fatal,  if  I  cannot  find  it ;  and  if  I 


am  not  able  to  extract  it,  it  may  at  length 
occasion  a  mortification,  and  finally  death.'* 

«  Death !  Sir,**  exclaimed  Sir  BedeU,  in 
renewed  alarm ;  **  I  thought  yen  said  I  was 
safe  from  death !  I  am  not  resdy — I  be- 
lieve—I  fejr  I  am  not  fit  to  die  r  Then, 
catchiii|([  the  eye  of  a  geotlemao  who  had 
been  his  second  in  the  rencontre,  he  conti- 
nued — ^  I  mean,  I  say,  I  hate  not  settled  my 
affairs,  and  I  m%ht  as  well  speak  to  that 
strange  gentleman  a  few  words. 

•<  Ahl  here  we  hare  the  bullet,**  conti- 
nued the  surgeon;  "  we  shall  get  it  out 
presently.  I  must  make  the 'incision  lar- 
ger, snd  introduce  the  forceps.*' 

"  Then  Sir,"  eaid  Sir  Bedell,  moiioning 
his  head  to  Mr.  Klrington,  *<  I  will  not 
trouble  yoa  but  with  my  respects  to  the 
ladv." 

Mr.  Elrington  left  the  room,  and  mcn- 
talljr  ejaculated"-*'  This  is  a  man  of  high 
fiuhion  and  honour,  that  fights  duelsy  and 
keeps  in  slarm  all  His  Majesty's  peaceable 
sulgecU !  !  This  is  the  man  that  all  the 
minor  fiishionables  look  up  to  as  a  criterioa 
of  grace,  and  spirit,  and  courage.' 

From  this  slight  specimen  it  will  be 
seen  The  Double  Trial  is  not  an  ordi* 
nary  novel.  We  regret  that  our  limits 
do  not  permit  going  deeper  into  t^  aiul 
eordiallff  recommend  it  to  perusaL 

Cakto  I7tuof  Dox  Juak. — Bpone 
who  desire*  to  be  a  Very  Great  Ut^ 
Amoirn.* — Lady  Blessington  relates,  that 
Byron  once  intended  to  commit  suidde, 
but  was  prevented  by  two  reasons,  one 
of  which  was,  that  a  dear  friend  might 
not  be  able  to  perpetrate  a  life  of 
him.  There  would  have  been  a  third 
dissuasive,  could  his  irascible  Lordship 
have  foreseen  this  publication;  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  reason  for  performing  the 
obsequies  of  the  Don  with  his  own  hand. 
Canto  17th  is  made  out  pretty  much  in 
the  way  one*8  imagination  suggests  on 
laying  down  Canto  16th.  Aurora  Raby, 
and  Juan,  are  deeply  in  love,  of  course ; 
and  the  character  of  the  icy  lady  is  de- 
veloped with  some  skill  The  Very  Great 
Unknown  leaves  the  lovers  in  a  ticklish 
situation.  Another  Great  Ukkmowk 
may,  therefore,  catch  up  the  ball  in 
Canto  18th;  and  thus  Don  Juan  pro- 
ceed, like  a  game  at  chess  between  rival 
kingdoms.  Canto  1 7th  is  not  more  re- 
markable forprudery  than  its  predeceaors. 


The  Daww  of  F&EEDOM.f — A  little 
poem,  on  a  noble  subject,  is  dedicated  by 
a  Graduate  of  Oxferdy  to  the  Sonereign 
People,  and  written  in  a  spirit  new  to 
the  learned  University,  to  which  its  author 
belongs.     A  pure  \'ein  of  exalted  religion 


•  Gilb  ert:  London,  pp.  18. 
f  Rklgwsy,  London,  jip.  M. 
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and  aiorality  nina  through  this  poem,  oat  of  the  room,  six  or  seven  haters  of  to- 
From  an  address  to  Byrou  we  extract  a  baoco.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  la- 
few  lines.  boor  is  somewhat  unfairly  tried  by  Mr. 
AhTbadbeUTedtoitiidytDdadinlre  Scribbleton  acting  upon  it,  in  covertly 
Hcbcr**  pure  faith,  or  PoUock'i  holy  lyre.  snatchmg  up  and  eating  shrimps,  as  fast 
Msric  the^TOin  lesl,  in  g»pel  truth't  defeuoe,  „  Mr.  M<Corquodale  unshelled  and  stored 
Or  pioui  Wolfe's  impaariooed  eloquence!  ^u^_^  ^  m.  r  ii-i.'  i« 
PerluHMe'en  here  hCTpride  had  t^  the  liflht,  «>»««  ^V  for  »  fxfnne  bouehe  for  himself 
And  HesTen'a  own  gltHin  dawned  upon  bb  sight,  when  he  had  finished  breakfast.     He  was 

fn";;;S;;.t^l£;.Stt^Sil.'::  «dmg«nt  ««1  AUfiU  ^o^m^^  yet  the 

Whew  courtier  brows  the  Christian  mitre  wore,  neap  seemed  not  to  mcrease ;  and  at  length 

And  leagued  with  nobloto  enslave  the  poor :  he  began  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 

^Si^:i^i:?S^,t:^^,S^,!^..  n»»««"m,d.tion.  «Sir,"  excbbn^l  h<^ 
The  haughty  serrants  of  a  lowly  Lord !  turning  in  great  anger  to  his  neighbour. 
Priests  01  a  &lth  their  worldly  souls  abhorred.  Mr.  Scribbleton,  «  you  are  a  disgrace  to  de- 
He  saw,  and  proud  presumed  God's  truths  to  scan,  .       ,    •  •!•    J    -.  •-*        iTiL.  ^ 

And  blamed  bis  Maker  for  ther  dmes  of  man  I  o»t  and  cinlized  society,— how  can  you 

— — ——  presume  to  put  your  fork  into  my  plate  PI* 

Fort  Risbave,  op  Three  Days  in  Qua^  — "  Division  of  labour,"  said  Mr.  Scrib- 

ranHne.'^^We  have  been  both  pleased  and  bleton,  cooUy  taking  up  another  shrimp, 

•mused  with  this  little  work.  The  English  "  You     are    no    gentleman,— these    are 

passengers  of  the  Calais  steam-boat,  while  rather  the  manners  of  a  bear  than  a 

the  alarm    of  Cholera   prevails  on  the  civilized  being,"  said  the  political  econo- 

French  coast,  are  sent  to  suffer  a  three  mist,   protecting  his  property.      This  is 

days  quarantine  in  a  fort  in  the  neighbour-  sufficiently  absurd;  but    such  collisions 

hood  of  Calais,  which  looks  like  a  ruined  produce  many  equally  amusing  scenes  in 

La    Trappe.      This    answers   quite  as  Fort  RUbane,  and  teach  the  folly  of  either 

wdl  as  Chaucer's  Tabard  Inn,  or  Bocae  pushing  opinions  to  extremes,  or  main- 

cio's  garden,  near  Florence,  and  the  par-  taining  them  dogmaticaUy. 
ty  are  set  a  talking  forthwith ;  and  pro-  — — 

ceed  joking,   singing,  disputing,  to  the        Sonos  op  the  Sea  Nymphs,  &c»— 

end  as  in  these  ruled  cases-^nly  instead  These  are  specimens  of  vene  extracted 

oflore,  war,  chivalry,  necromancy,  priests,  ft"©"*  the  unpublished  poems  of  Thobias 

and  damsels,  they  discuss  political  econo-  Milleb,  a  basket-maker  of  Nottingham- 

myin  its  more  abstruse  doctrines,  che-  They  are  purely  fanciful,  dealing  with  sea 

mistry,  machinery,   Benthamism,  tithes,  nymphs,  syrens,  and  fairies.     The  only 

MalthuB,  cholera,  railways,  steam-coaches,  < *»»««  connected  with  this  work-day  world 

&c  &c  &c     Among  the  detenus  are  the  »  a  pretty  song,  which  closes  the  volume. 

Rev.  Orthodox  Tytheinkind,  a  gorman-  We  hope  it  may  have  a  good  sale  among 

dizing  pluraUst,  flying  to  France  in  deadly  ^^e  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  inge- 

terror  of  cholera  ;  Mr.  Scrinium,  the  great  nJo«s  writer.   It  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Moore, 

veiled  editor  of  a  great  periodical  work,  Whether  it  be  very  successful  or  not,  the 

with  his  pale  sickly  amanuensis  ;  the  Hon.  author  was  doubtless  the  happier  fbr  its 

Augustus  Manikin,   an   exquisite  and  a  composition  ;    peeling   and    pUlUng  hU 

dandy ;  Mr.  Scribbleton  and  his  wife,  an  oaiers,  and  weaving  Uys  of  Fairy  I^and. 
intolerable  biue ;   writers  in  the  perio^  — 

dtcals,  FeUows  of  learned  Societies;  Mr.        The  Story-Teller t.^This  is  one 

Cyclovate,  a  Benthamite;  Mr.  Pyrotic,  a  o^tJ>«  cheap  weekly  periodicals.  We  have 

waspish  Tory;  Mr.  M<Corquodale,  I.  £f.  Mr.  >e«n  but  one  number,  and  thus  cannot 

M'CuUoch  ;  M'Molitor,  a  patroni/er  of  ^P^"^  ©^  *h«  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work, 

saw-dust  bread  and  bone  gelatine  cakes,  ®«*  *'  ^  ^^^  printed,  of  a  handsome  size^ 

&c  &c.    A  fashionable  fiunily,  the  Good-  »®*  ^»*'»  (^  P«8««  ^  Sixpence^)  and,  if 

enoughs,  a  worthy  father,  and  amiable  >nan*««d  by  persons  of  ability,  will  prore 

daughter,  the  Hartley's.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  ««*.  ?g:»fe8ble  publication.     There  is  one 

Benignus,  an  exccUent  pair— a  French-  original  tale  m  this  number  (Number  V.,) 

manoftheCarlist  and  oneof  the  Movement  ^^}^  "  niher  Mtnerva-tsh  fbr  our  taste, 

party,  and  Captain  O'Lucre,  an  Irish  offi-  Embossed  heads  of  authors   are   giren 

ccr  on  his  way  to  join  Don  Pedro.    This  ™»^^ly>  «*»  **»«  ^JS^"^  ^^!  **f  ^"* 

rare   jumble    of   characters,    prejudices,  Byron  is  a  pretty  thing  of  the  kmd. 

theories,  and  extreme  opinions  of  all  sorts         _       ,  "T 

produces  a  succession  of  lively  dialogues,        X?.=  ^  v'Vl  Andrew  Marvell.  $ 

and  amudng  illustrative  instances  of  in-  — ^his,  which  should  be  a  welcome  book 

dividual    absurdity.       The     greatest  ^'.■'^y  **'>M:'  appears  with  peculiar  pro- 

HAFPlWEgs  PRINCIPLE  U  put  to  the  trst  Pnety  at  thtf  time,  when  fears  of  *^  very 

by  the  right  five  smokers  have  of  smoking  '         """""  "  ' 

•  SImpkIn  and  Marshall,  London  :  ppc  48 

f  Wills,  London :  Imp.  8va 
•   Smith,  Elder  ft  Ca,  London  :   pp.  866.  I  Sinqiliin  ft  Marshall,  London :  pp.  110. 
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improper  penons'*  icrambliii^  into  Par.  which,  by  the  gnuse  of  God,  I  haTe  hither, 
liament  are  becoming  extreme.     Men  of  to  preserved.**    With  the  Life  which,  ia 
neither  &mil)r  nor  fortune,   having  no  meagre  of  incident,  Mr.  Dove  givea  ex- 
tUUiU  nor  stake  in  the  country,  without  tracts  from  the  prose  and  poetical  Writings 
the  badge  of  acceptance  in  any  Cireie,  and  of  Marvell.     His  verse  is  graoeftil  and 
shied  even  at  Brookes^s ;  persons  who,  like  pleasing ;  and  he  is  among  the  first  Eng. 
Akdrew  Mabvell,  possess  no  claim,  lish  writers  whose  satire  unites  playfiil 
sareeducated  and  enlightened  minds,  warm  exuberance  of  fancy  with  keenness  and 
and    disinterested   patriotism,    and  ihat  pungency.     Mr.  Dove*B  work  is  indeed 
manly  spirit  of  independence,  which  gives  weU.timed,  and  every  way  aoccptaUeu 
the  power  of  defying,  and  ti-ampUng  un^  ^_^ 
der  foot,  the  petty  vanities  and  paltry  dia-        Whistle-bthkie.* — An  antidote  to 
Unctions  which  enchain  and  overbear  in.  spleen,  and  exordser  of  the  blue  devils 
feiior  natures;  and  of  being  able,  infiuen-  has  arisen  in  Glasgow,  under  this  curi. 
tial,  nsefiii,  and  honest  representatives  of  ous   designation.      An    amateur  Whis- 
the  people,  though  like  Andbew  Mab.  tle-binkie  is  described,  in  the  lively 
▼ELL,  in  a  small  obscure  lodging,  and  Pre&ce    to   his    small     pocket     name- 
with  no  better  dinner  than  a  mutton-  sake,  as  a  joyous,  facetious  fdlow;   a 
chop,  and  a  pint  of  wine ;  and  who,  with  diner-out   by  profession,  and  a  bachelor 
him,  when  visited  in  their  garret,  can  by  destiny ;  a  capiul  hand  at  a  gleeaome 
say,  and  never  be  ashamed  for  i^   <*  I  story,  a  joke  or  pun ;  but  chiefly  distin- 
live  here  to  serve  my  constituents ;  the  guishcd  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
Ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  pnrpoee,  whistling  and  singinp.     He  is  the  sub- 
I  am  not  one.**    If  this  Life  have  any  stitute  at  a  certain  kind  of  dinners  and 
effect  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  repre-  evening  parties,  for  all  other  means  of 
sentatives  of  this  character,  it  were  worth  amusement,   a  character,   consequently, 
its  weight  in  gold,  instead  of  the  half-  in  great  request,  both  east  and  west ;  and 
crown  at  which  it  sells.     It  is  a  portion  of  one  on  whose  joyous  countenance  Dame 
a  great  work  projected  by  the  author,  to  Nature  has  legibly  written  Dinners,  and 
be  entitled  the  Lancashire  Worthies.     It  ''Tea and  Supper  Parties,  attended  on  the 
can  contain  none  worthier  than  this  first  shortest  notice ;"  a  man  once  as  neces. 
specimen.     The  Life  may  suggest  some  sary  to  the  feast  as  the  cook  himself.   We 
queries  to  be  put  by  electors  to  candidates,  say  once ;  for,  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  it  is  proposed  to  supersede  the  Whistle. 
be  as  urgent  as  those  regarding  the  Ballot,  bikkie  by  the  small  machine  of  wonder- 
Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  Com  Laws,  ful  powers,  now  under  notice.     It  is  a 
Pledges  and  promises  are  of  little  avail,  bold  and  ambitious  attempt,  thus  to  r». 
unless  a  candidate  can,  like  the  member  duce  the  live  WiiUTLE-BiyxiE,  whether 
for  Hull,  live  upon  little^  and  within  his  of  the  bare  or  hooded  variety,  to  Simo 
means;  and  believe  that  a  representative  size,  and  concentrate  his  tunefnl  and  fa- 
mAy  more  honourably  receive  wages  from  oetious  qualities  within  the  compass  of  a 
his  constituents,  than  bribes,  in  whatever  Geneva  musical  snuff-box ;  thus  enabling 
shape,  of  honour  or  emolument,  from  the  every  party-giving  lady  to  keep  a  Whia- 
Ministry.*     Marvell  made  no  speeches  in  tle-binkie  of  her  own,  and  effecting  an 
the  House,  but  his  attendance  was  punc-  immense  national  saving  in  tea,  punch, 
tual  and  unfailing ;  and  he  conceived  it  his  cake  and  ham. 

duty  to  make  notes,  keep  a  journal  of  the         That  the  original  powers  of  the  Whia- 

proceedings,  and  maintain  a  regular  and  tle-binkie  are  not  only  retained,  but  im- 

frequent  intercourse  with  his  ccmstitnents,  proved,  under  this  high  pressure,  we  mean 

whom  he  appri2ed  of  every  important  dis-  to  give  proof,  by  a  few  random  instances ; 

cussion.     His  first  duty  he  thought  ow-  and,  first.  Mo  Laogh  Geal ;  or.   White 

ing  to  them;  and  he  assures  them,   «  I  Caff  of  mp  heart  I  and  Peter  and  Mary. 

shall,  to  promote  It,  (the  interest  of  HuU)  —Poor  Mary  Mucklejohn,  to  wit,  who 
do  the  best  of  my  duty ;  and,  in  the  more        gohbed.  -  Oh.  perju«d  Peter  Black, 
general  concerns  of  the  nation,  shall  main-  The  tuuut  man  I  know } 

tain  the  incorrupt  mind  and  clear  con-        ^°^*^  ^^^  ^y  "««»«#  you're  black  at  heart, 
science,  free  from  faction,  or  any  se{f-endsy  ^°^  ^**"  **°  ""*  °*  •**■" 

— . _ Though  Peter  is  a  lover  for  cake  and 

•  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Marvell  pudding,  this  lyric  belongs  to  tlie  ase  of 

In  the  Gentleman*i  Magazfne :~'"  Uaryrell  fre-  "violent     caiABtmnhAa  **       \fo.^   i^..^ 

quenUy dined  at  an  OrdiZry  in  the  Strand,  where,  v^I^Tif    L  f  *^"^\~P*»f '         Mary   hangs 

having  one  day  eat  heartily  on  boiled  beef  with  "^rse^^;  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  mo- 

a  pint  of  port,  on  paying  hia    reckoning,  he  ral  is  very  impressive.     We  give  it  for  the 

took  a  piece  out  of  his  pocket,  and  hoMing  it  be-  benefit  of  all  int^wHitpH 

tween  his  finger  and  thumb,  said.-*  Gentlemen,  "^"^"^  **'  *"  interested. 

who  would  k*t  himself  out  for  hire  when  he  can  -"' ■ — ^ ....^ 

have  such  a  dinner  for  balf-a-crown.' "  •  David  Robertson,  Ulasgow. 
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**  5f?  *?*•  ***  eook-maWa  Warn  to  ihun  forgets   all    the    comforts   and   conreni- 

Men  who  are  long  and  lean ;  ®          *       i..  m      v                :■      «i>             * 

For,  when  they  talk  about  their  lore,  «««»»    ©f  which     human    dwellingpi    of 

'lit  pudding  that  tbey  mean  1**  this  description  are  susceptible.     The  fif. 

The  Gudeman'M  Prophecy  is  ^ery  amus-  teen  designs  of  cottages  are  explained  and 
ing,  and  so  is  the  humorous  conjugal  dia-  illustrated  by  above  a  hundred  wooden 
logue,  the  Trades*  Bailie  in  hie  eupe.  cuts,  comprehending  the  ground-plans, 
We  like^  at  least,  the  hearty  tone  of  Marry  sections  of  the  roofs,  porches,  stairs,  chim- 
for  lotfe,  and  work  for  siller.  It  is  a  spi-  ney-tops,  and  every  thing  required  to  guide 
rited  defiance  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  the  designer  or  the  practical  workman ; 
done  into  rattling  Terse.  Nor  must  we  also  cow-houses,  piggeries,  lean»to*s  of  all 
forget  KUroony's  Visit,  Uie  Ladies^  Pocket  kinds  ;  ovens,  filtering  apparatus,  im- 
Adonis^  the  Mother* s  Advieey  and  many  proved  window-sasheS)  and  door-hinges; 
others.  This  is  the  Whistle-binkie  of  and  a  subject  which  once  engaged  the  at- 
Bachelor*s  Hall.  A  more  decorous  and  tention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  economiz- 
reflned  Whistle-binkie  sings  to  the  la-  ing  fuel,  and  heat,  by  flues  under  the 
dies,  or  teaches  them  to  sing  some  of  the  floors.  There  are  estimates,  and  specifl- 
sweetest  and  tenderest  lays  of  Motherwell,  cations  given  with  each  dwelling,  in  three 
We  cannot  enumerate  more  of  these  than  different  styles  of  building  and  finishing; 
Love's  Diet  nnd  the  Cavalier^ s song,  both  none  of  those,  in  Part  I.,  though  the 
of  which  have  a  delicious  smack  of  the  hest  are  built  of  stone,  slated,  and  neatly 
olden  poets;  and  that  sweet  aongJeannie  finished,  are  above  L.2d0,  varying  from 
Morrisonf  with  which  our  readers  are  al-  that  down  to  •L.SO.  This  may  not  be  a 
ready  acquainted.  We  have  also  Whis-  work  for  learned  architects,  but  country 
tle-binkie  chirruping  over  his  cups  in  the  builders,  employed  in  constructing  dweU 
Three  Stars  Sind  The  Bumper ;  and,  as  a  lings  for  mechanics  and  small  fanners, 
patriot,  chanting  with  the  pith  and  spi-  and  all  who  are  about  to  plunge  their 
rit,  which  becomes  a  man  of  the  west,  the  hands  in  the  mortar  tub  on  a  small  scale, 
praises  of  Liberty,  and  the  triamph  of  .would  do  well  to  hold  a  previous  consul- 
Reform.                .,.._  tation  with  Mr.  Loudon.     Although  they 

LouDON^s  EvCTCJLOPiSDiA  07  CoT-  should  not  adopt  him  as  an  exclusive 

TAOE,  Fa&it,  akd  Villa  Arcbxtec-  guide,  they  will  find  their  own  ideas  ex- 

TUftE.*«-THi8  latest  work  of  Mr.  Lou-  pand,  and  become  clearer  under  his  tui- 

don,  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer  tion ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  receive  many 

on  gardening,  agriculture,  and  economical  valuable  hints.   -  As  a  professed  teacher  of 

sulgects,  is  in  course  of  publication,  in  the  beautiful  and  ornamental,  as  well  as 

quarterly  Parts ;  tliere  will  be  a  series  of  of  the  useful,  Mr.  Loudon,  perhaps,  car. 

ten  at  58.  each.   It  promises  to  be  a  highly  ries  his  taste  for  vases  and  parapets  tur- 

useful  performance,  did  it  possess  no  other  ther  than  may  be  always  eligible ;  but  they 

merit  than  turning  attention  to  the  third  do  not  interfere  with  utility,  nor  at  all 

great  want  of  mankind ;  that  which  fol-  appear    in  the  number  which  we  now 

lows  in  order,  after  food  and  clothing,  recommend. 

namely,  shelter.     Mr.  Loudon's  professed  The  Chumh  of  God    iv  a  sehim 

object  is  to  teach  how  comfortable  habita-  ^J  a^J'JZ^     »    ?^!i\l    V^« 

tions  for  the  mass  of  mankind  may  take  ?J  Sermoxs.      By  the  Rev.   Robert 

nlZ.  rf  the  wvB  of  t^Mvace   and  the  Wilson  EvANS.'-Thcse  sermons,  six- 

piace,  or  «ae  oa^  ot  the  savage,  ana  tne  .    „      |^     fo^^  j^^i^  ^  consecu- 

equally  wretched  hovels  of  too  many  of  -  .          .        ,^1^  .         ,t»J  .  -.  y"^;* 

the  labourinip  classes  in  dviliaed  society  *'^®  '^^^^^  ^^  theology.  They  judiciously 

tnciiiDourtngcUssMinaviiwea  society,  combine  Chrlstain  doctrine  with  practi- 

In  his  own  words,  the  great  object  of  this    _i  _.i.  .  j  _. >  .       ,  . 

work  i.  to  .how  how  the  dweUing.  of  th«  ^LH'/J*'""'  TI^vTT^        ^^^^ 

whol«  nun  of  aodetr  «  m>T  be  MuaUnd  '»°"'>«'.  *»*  perapicuoua  Unguage,  and 

■,  , .    „     .         ^11    4     vi^  *     K  I  short  extract — a  bnck  of  the  temple— re- 

and  beauty.      An  excellent  object;  but    ...  ,  . *_  .,    *^., 

how  »>coJpluh«l ?    So  ftr  a.  the  work  ^''^'J't".  p  "S^!  °°.           ^^ 

hag  proceeded,  weU.    The  writer  begin.  ^*  *^'"™*J*° '  ^"'""""l- , .,    ^ 

with  the  cheapest  and  «n.pl«t  form  of  vuSSi^^S^::^n'S^^^^^'!i 

rural  dwellings;  something  less  than  the  them  to  repent,  and  renouooe  the  world  and  it« 

butt  and  ben.    This  is  a  room  for  a  man  ^"!?  i  *?  ^«  ^f°\^!^^lt  ^'!^  "5^5«***5°Sit: 

J      '^     //•      mj      1       J       1.            w     1.  "<!**•    But  we  do  this  with  such  a  death  and  lifb 

and  wife,  (for  Mr.  Loudon  has  no  bache-  being  made  capecially  imperative  upon  \u  j  being 

lor  dwellings,)  with  the  adjuncts  needed  alao  actuaUy  propotedand  represented  tout  in  the 

*A  <.mnA«*4'   onj   ..iiaA«.i:«i«<i«      Ua  trw^An  desth  and  resurrection  of  the  Author  of  our  tor- 

to  comfort  and  cleanlmess.     He  gradu-  ^^^^^    We  alio  profess  our  entire  fkith  In  the 

ally  proceeds,  in  Part  L,  in  a  series  of  fif-  truth  of  his  promises.     But  the  greater  part  of 

teen  lithographic  designs,  to  dweUings  oT  ^hat  were  promises  to  them  are  gifts  to  us ;  and 

.         "vaj           a      ^     m.    r I^—  such  gifts  as  Still  remain  in  expectance,  and  not 

greater  amplitude,   and  extent  of  accom.  i„  ntSumlon,  are  Rendered  disfinct,  ari>redable, 

modation ;  but,  in  the  most  limited,  never  and  oertAin,  ftom  the  accomplishment  or  others ; 

•   Longman  &  Co.,  8vo.  •  Smith,  Elder  ft  Co.  London.  Ora  pp.  389. 
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thay  IwTveTcn  been  ex<npUfl«l  to  in  :    TIm  M  The  title>p«fe  dcacribet  the  nature  of  tUi 

powen  oThb  aalnta  from  the  day  of  PMtaeoit  tUl  m  book  of  the  time,  thoafffa  it  pMtakei  of 

now.     Thus  our  profeirioo  to  dtoUnctljr  nwrked  the  ■pirit  of  the  timet.    Thoee  who  would 

outtou*:  thereto  no  room  for  doubt,  no  ezcuae  ._.v j   ;•- — —^  ..^   aV^^**.    m...^ 

rorTaciihitkm:  It  to  not  shadowy  to  ••  to  elude  comprehend  it*  ioope  and  ol^ecti,  muit 

our  gran;  it  to  not  indeflntte  In  any  point,  ao  aa  reed  for  theneelTei ;  and  that  great  ma- 

atUiiicatoewapefromU:  it  to  ao  •ubrtautUl,  to  jority  who  an  aftmid  to  Tcnture  oo  phllft- 

oomprebensible,  that  if  we  hold  It  not  flut,  the  ■'     . :     .,      _,  ^.^      _,         1.1   j _  1  ■ 

fault  lies  with  our  own  weakncM  and  waTering.  »phic  dimertationa  of  any  kind,  we  would 

What  had  Adam,  what  had  Abraham,  what  had  encoufiiffe  by  the  aaenraiice  thai  the  Me^ 

kingdom  of  HoaTen  to  greater  than  tbem  all  The  their    profoandcet     epMulationa,      With 

«»«twjrtic«lpertof  our  pr<|||»>*<"  >*«•  {j*^****  literary  toitracu  and  ailueiona,  and  apt 

bwn  ftr  rome  openly*det«:ted  and  airily  cSu  Poetif»l  quototiona,  in  a  rery  agreeahle 

demned  by  the  Ooapel  than  by  any  previous  dto.  and  enliTening  manner.      With  the  help 

pensatlon,  we  are  more  peculiarly  called  upon  to  ^f  th««e  aieDninir-atoiiM  lirht  rMd«ja  ibat 

reprobate  and  abandon,  ^hai  feliow.feeling  can  ®'  ineoe  iiepping-eumee  iigni  reaocji  may 

a  ehlkl  of  Ood  In  Christ  have  with  it  f  It  to  bent  g^  f^vly  through ;  and  then,  perhaps  he 

on  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  thto  lilb )  thercfora  tempted,  and  find  oourage  to  wade,  and 

K  SSSbSi.ilsSTi'l't."'  iTIt^i^S^  -^f" «« -«»  ««•  «~-.  to  •  "«««• 

ooncdt,  and  therefore  that  Cross  to  foolishness  to  transit. 

It;  it  worships  rank  and  power.  aiNl  therefore  ^^^        Xhb    RCFOftiaa.«_Thia    norel     ie 

cross  to  contemptible  to  it.     It  loves  its  own  will  ,  ,  ..      _. 

and  ways,  and  therefore  that  Cross  to  hateAal  to  it**  commenced  on   one  plai^  oonUnued  on 

The  peculiar  notions  of  the  preacher  on  ««»>«■>  *nd  finished  on  a  third.     Thia 

points  on  which  Church  of  England  Chris-  P»^ttPIMM«  abundant  inconsistency,  and 

tians  differ,  may  be  gathered  from   the  incoherence ;  yet  the  worlc  is  not  without 

fiMit  of  his  wishing  the  unitersity  to  pro-  °*f**-     ^^'  ■^«"»»  '"*  RBTOmifEB,  of 

scribe  Paley'B   Moral    Philosophy   as   a  ^****"*  '^  •?  "*"•»  "  »"*  •hmad  and  ex- 

book  of  education.  trayagant  Tiaionary;   his  opinions   and 

^____,_^  conduct  a  caricature  and  dull  hurlesqne 

The  Blue   Bag,  oa  Toa yaka  :  A  J^  »  speculaUre  Radical.     His  dai^ter 

Political  Jeu  d*e8prit,  ik  vebse.  Clara,  conyertedfhmi  «Uherty and  Bqua- 

By  thi:  Speaker  !— So  the  title-page  ^^T    ^7  *»>•  «»«»»  discipline  of  a  moh, 

bears— blazoned  with  the  Imprimatur  of  "»^  »  "•^^^  unreqmted  penekani  for  a 

Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  Tenterden,  and  We-  ^^^  nobleman,  is  as  orer-stFatned  a  par- 

therell.     It  is  tolerably  amusing;  Lord  ??'**«•  "  ^^^  ^*"^  »  ^  rnhnxx^  one. 

Tenterden*  t  Dream  is  clever;  and  there  ^^^^  is  considerable  vigour  in  the  con- 

are  some  fair  parodies.    There  was  surely  <*P*»®«»  ^^  *>»•  character  of  the  Radteni, 

scope  enough  for  parody  without  infring-  Robert  Kerr,  though  he  also  is  a  palpa- 

ing  the  consecrated  domains  of  Dr.  Isaac  **^*  exaggeration.      The  eooTerted  and 

Watts ;  consecrated  by  the  pure  affections  Wtteriy  penitent  CUra,  is  repaid  for  her 

of  chUdhood,  if  by  no  feeling  more  sacred.  **«*  ^"^^  >»«  political  repentance,  and 

her  exertions  in  preserving  family  jewels, 

The  Voice  op  Humanity This  is  *"**  fomUy  peace,  by  the  hand  of  the  noble 

a  small  Quarteriy  Periodical,  the  organ  of  *™^*'  "*  aU  ends  as  happUy  as  if 

an  Auociation  for  PromoHng  Rational  95™  '  ^J^T*"*"*  *»^  "^^W  that  mighty 

Humanity  toward,  the  Animal  Creation.  f»^  of  opimon,  to  which  this  litUe  book 

ThU  it  does  by  expoiing  the  crueltise  "  cpM>derably  less  than  Dame  Parting, 

practised  on  animals;  and  by  diffusing  *^*  »op,  opposed  to  the  waTesof  the 

knowledge  in  tracts,  and  in  this  work,  Atlantic. 

which  may  tend  to  humanize  the  hearts  ^  ^    Makchestke    Strike,    No.    7. 

of  both  the  high  and  low  tyranU,  under  Couaiw  Marshall  ;t  No.  8.  Of  Illus- 

whom  the  brute  creation  groans.    The  tratioks  of  Political  Ecokomy,  by 

object  of  the  Association  is  so  purely  bene-  **""  Martixeau — Two  more  numbers 

volent  and  laudable,  that  we  rejoice  in  ^^  ^^  ^^f*  admirable  Uttle  books  hare 

the  opportunity  of  commending  the  Voice  "PP®*"*  «•«»  we  had  an  opportunity  of 

(tjr^ttmam/y  to  our  readers.   It  brings  to  noting     J^^    progress.        The  subj<*cts, 

light,  and  puts   to  shame,  persons,  and  '"'°*  ^^^^  nature,  are  much   less  agree- 

scenes  of  horrible  atrocity.  "^^^  *'**"  Brooke  Farm  ;  for  that  was  a 

picture  of   a    rural  community  pnming 

The  Literary  Pancratium  ;   or  ^^^  •  ^^  •***«  ^  *>»«  ™"<^*»  happier ; 

A  Series  of  Dissertations  on  The-  ^"^  ^^*y  •"*  »*  important  and  pressing. 

OLOoiCAL,    Literary,    Moral    and  '«  the  iS/ri*c  the  character  of  the  ma«ter 

Controversial  Subjects.      By  Ro-  niauufacturers,  and    the  leaders   of  the 

BERT  and  Thomas  Swinburn  Carr.«  operatives,  are  sketched  with  truth  and 


•  Effingham  Witoon.  London.  3  volume*. 


Shopkln  and  Marshall,  royal  8to,  pp.  335.  t  Fox,  London,  p.  13«,  138. 
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■pint  The  degrradation  and  lafierings  of  in  this  kin^om,  the  legal  proTision  for 
the  Belf^eroted  and  really  excellent  per-  the  indigent  now  operating  the  extinction 
■OM,  who  lead  two  striket^  leave  a  painful  of  our  national  resources  at  a  perpetually 
impression  on  the  reader;  but  Miss  Mar-  increasing  rate."  Cousin  Marshall 
tineau  has  thought  it  necessary  to  execute  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  one  of  the 
rigid  justice  upon  them.  One  becomes  a  noble  poor :  would  that  she  had  been 
strolling  drummer,  the  other,  who  is  an  happier; — that  her  life  had  been  less  a 
intelligent,  noble-minded,  and  benerolent  8truggle,~her  mind  less  anxious  I  but 
man,  is  doomed  to  drive  a  water-cart  truth  does  not  admit  of  softer  limning, 
about  the  streets  of  Manchester,  a  warn- 

ing  against  making  Strikes,     Miss  Mar-  '. 

tineau,  in   recapitulating  the  principles  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

illustrated  in  this  tale,  states  the  following    Rouse^s  Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Sussex, 

as  the  circumstances  by  which  « the  condi-        !/• 

tion  of  labourers  may  be  best  improved  :_    Hom*s  Sermons,  12mo.,^8.  6d. 

1st,  By  inventions  and  discoveries,  which    Wilson's  Life  of  Houghton,  12mo.,  3s. 

create  capital.  2d,  By  hustfanding,  instead    Maitland*s  Noah's  Day,  8vo.,  Ss. 

of  wasting  capital :  for  instance,  by  mak-    Hansard's  Debates,   3d   series,  vol.    10, 

ing  savings  instead  of  strikes.      3d,  Bt         U  10s. 

Adjusting  THE   P&oportiok  of  Po-    Pierce  Egan's  Book  of  Sports,  complete,  78. 

PULATION    TO   Capital.**    This  quea-    Lettera  for  the  Press,  by   Francis   Ros- 

tion  of  Population  and  the  Poor  Laws        common,  Esq.,  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. 

forms    the   subject  of  Cousin  Marshall.    Ferrall's  United  States  of  America,  8vo., 

The  story,  from  its  verynature,  cannot,  by        lOs.  6d« 

any  process,  be  made  agreeable.     Drunk.    Edmond's  Philosophical  Alphabet,  8vo., 

en,  lying,  worthless  paupers,  breeding,        6s. 

and  feeding  on  the  rate,  are  a  disgusting    The  Astrologian's  Guide  in  Horary  Astro- 
theme ;  and  it  required  some  moral  cou-        ^^g79  18mo.,  4s.  6d. 

rage  in  a  lady  to  venture  on  the  discussion    Mnnro*s  Gaelic  Primer,  12mo.,  2s. 

of  it.     Miss  Martineau  is,  ftom  her  creed,    The  London  Universal    Letter  Writer, 

a  determined  enemy  to  Poor  Laws;  but,        ISmo.,  Is. 

even  in  arguing  this  difficult  and  per-    Santagnello's     Edition    of    Martinelli's 

plexed  question,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to        French  and  Italian  Dictionary,  2  vols., 

picture  the  pauper-population  of  England        16mo.,  lOs. 

as  so  shockingly  depraved  and  degraded.    Constable's  Miscellany,  voL  76>     Butter- 

We  have  also  immense  doubts  of  the  truth        fties,  vol.  2,  3e.  6il. 

o^  half  those  traditionary^stories  of  beg-    The  Cotton  Spinner's  Assistant,  8vo.,  98. 

gars  making  three  guineas" a-week,  feast-    Mr.    Gavin's  Review  of    Smith's   Dia- 

ing  <<  on  turkies  and  pease  in  the  prime  of       logiies,  12ma,  2s. 

the  season,  delicate  Iamb  chops,  and  as-    Clarke'sScripturePromi8es,32mo.,  Is.  6d. 

paragus.**     Such  scenes  are  very  well  for    Life  and  Remains  of  H.  K.  White,  ISma, 

the    Beggars'    Bush   of   Beaumont   and        6s. 

Fletcher,  (our  own  <<  Jolly  Beggars"  had    Major's  Cabinet  National  Gallery  of  Pic- 
no  such  nicety  of  palate,)  but  are  scarcely        tnres,  by  A.  Cunningham,  2s.  6d. 

fair  illustrations  of  the  actual  condition  of    Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  34,  6$. 

any  portion  of  the  poor,  even  the  most    Swallow  Bam,  4  vols..  12mo.,  1/. 

dissolute  :  this  beggar  banquet,  however,    Edgeworth's  Novels  and  Tales,  vol.  5,  Ss. 

makes  a  spirited  and  amusing  scene.  The    Gallery  of  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 

summary  of  principles  illustrated  in  Cou-        Colours,  No.  4,  lOs.  6d. 

sin  Marshall  are^  <'  that  the  subsistence-    Journal  of  a  Residence  at  Bagdad,  by  A. 

fimd  must  be  employed  productively,  and        Groves,  5s. 

capital  and  labour  be  allowed  to  take  their    Bridge  on  Sinfulness  of  Sin,  82mo.,  Is. 

natural  course  ;  i.  e.  the  pauper  system    Examples  of  Family  Scenes,  8vo.,  6s. 

must,  by  some  means,  be  extinguished.**       Johnson's  Shooter's  Companion,  9s. 
**  The  number  of  consumers  must  be    Johnson's  Sportsman*s  Duty,  8vo.  lA  Us. 

proportioned  to  the  subsistence-fund.    To        6d. 

this  end,  all  encouragement  to  the  in-    Clement's  Observations  on  Surgery,  8vo. 

cnase  of  population  should  be  withdrawn ;        8s. 

and  every  sanction  given  to  the  preven-    On  Circulating  Credit,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

tive  check ;  i.  «.  charity  must  be  directed    Ramsbotham's  Midwifery,  Part  II.,  8vo. 

to  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  instead        12s. 

of  the  relief  of  bodily  wants."    What  fbl-    M<Farlane's  Surgical  Reports,  8vo.  7s* 
lows  is  awfuL     <<  If  not  adopted  spee-    Procter  on  the  Blood,  8vo.  lOs. 
dily,  all  measures  will  be  too  late  to  pre-    Valpy's  Classical  Library,  vol.  33, 4s.  6d. 
vent  the  universal  prevalence  of  poverty    Waverley  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 
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Plain  Sermons  by  a  Country  Clergyman,  lUm'B  Practical  Treatise  on  Assets,  8to. 

voL2.  12mo.  6s.  \L  \».                           ,  m,  ^        o    i 

Rev.  C.  Giidlestone*s  Tirenty  Parochial  Henrey's  lUustntions  of  Modem  Sculp- 

Sermons,  Second  Series,  12mo.  6s.  tnre,  No.  I.,  royal  4to.,  6s.  6d. 

Major  Renneirs  InTestigation  of  the  Cur-  Barker's  l>empriero*s  Claasical  DictuMiary, 

reuU  of  the  AtUntic,  with  an  AtUs,  8to.,  New  Edit.,  IBs. 

3/.  3s.  Abbot*s  Elements  of  TrifonomeCry,  7*- 

Inglis's  New  Gil  Bias,  3  vols.  Sro.  XL  1b,  Cunningham's   Arithmetical  Text-Book, 

Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology,  roy-  12mo.,  3s.  6d. 

al  18mo.  4s.  Homer's  Examples  for  Latin  Verse,  l8mo. 

Horace  Delph,  with  English  Notes,  Us.  2.<i. 

History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  by  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Simp- 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  8vo.  U  Is.  son,  l2mo.,  3s.  6d. 
VirgU's  Aneid,  Book  I ,  Latin  and  Eng-  Dr.  Belfrage's  Select  Essays,  12mo.,6s.6d. 

lish  Interiinear,M2mo.  2s.  6d.  Memoirs  of  General  Lafayette  and  the 

Condition  of  Anglo-Eastem  Empire,  in  French  Berolution  of  1830, 2  toIs.  8ns 

1832,  8vo.  98.  1^  4s. 

Corbyn  on  Cholera,  8to.  128.  St  Mark's  Goq>el,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 

Life  and  Characters  of  Gerhard  Tersler-  Ush  Interlinear,  8?©.,  68. 

gen,  small  8to.  68.  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ditto,  Os. 

Progressive  Experience  of  the  Heart,  by  St  Luke's  Gospel,  ditto,  Os. 

Mrs.  Steyens,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
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FiNDEv'slLLUBTmATioNSorBYRoy.  Stove,  from  the  sketch  of  an  amateur. 
— Portraits  op  the  Prikcitai.  Fe-  Part  IL  contains  a  view  of  the  Palace  qf 
MALE  Characters  ik  the  Waverle y  AU  Pacha,  Coneiantinopie  I  a  delicately 
Novels. — These  periodicals  of  the  Fine  finished  vignette ;  a  view  of  Corfu  from 
Arts  claim  notice  from  their  connexion  the  Sea,  with  a  splendid  range  of  moun- 
with  the  works  they  illustrate,  though  we  tains ;  the  Franciecan  Convent  at  Athene, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  devoting  space  to  an  effective  picture  of  an  old  building  ; 
pictorial  criticism.  Of  Fikden's  Illue-^  lAehonfrom  Fort  Almeida,  which  rather 
trationt  of  Murray* e  complete  Edition  disappoints,  as  views  ofmodem  cities,  from 
of  the  Works  of  Byron,  there  are  now  their  hard  outline,  and  rigid  angularity, 
six  Numbers  published,  each  containing  must  very  often  da  The  foreground  of 
seven  pictures.  In  this  galaxy  of  the  briU  this  view  is  more  within  the  line  of 
liant  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  not  easy  to  painting,  and  consequently  more  attrac- 
single  out  for  notice  each  ^  bright  peculiar  tive.  The  Huine  qf  the  Temple  ofjupi- 
star ;"  and  our  remarks  must  be  brief  ter  Olympus  at  Athene  are  not  liable  to 
and  cursory  on  a  work  which  unites,  in  these  objections.  The  ruins  are  fine-^ 
an  unrivalled  degroe,cfaeapness,  with  talent  the  sky  glorious.  A  portrait  of  Ali 
in  art,  and  beauty  of  imagination.  Most  Pacha  might  do  for  a  bead  of  Wolsey. 
of  the  engravings  are  executed  by  the  It  represents  the  ample  and  furrowed 
Findens,  which  may  often  mean  under  brow,  the  bold  broad  hook-nose^  and  re- 
their  superintendence.  The  drawings  are  solute  expression  of  countenance,  imagi- 
by  different  artists  and  amateurs ;  a  few  nation  assigns  to  this  redoubtable  person- 
gems  of  art  are  by  Turner,  We  can.  age ;  but  not  in  the  least  the  mild  mealy, 
not  even  mention  all  the  names  of  artists  mouthed  gentleman  whom  Byron  has  de- 
without  unduly  extending  the  notice.  scribed. 

In  Part  I.,  we  have  Byron  as  a  sailor        The  illustrations  improve  as  the  num- 

lad,  at  the  age  of  nineteen— ^n  attractive  hers  advance.     Part  III.  gives  us  Mara* 

picture ;  a  View  of  Cadig,  by  Stanfield,  then,  a  lovely  vignette ;  and  a  Street  in 

and  one  of  Lochin-y.gair,  tluit  scene  on  Athens,  an  agreeable  picture     Geneva, 

the  Highland  Dee,  celebrated  by  the  minor  Chamouni,  and  a  View  on  the  Lake  of 

poet.    Belem  Castle,  Lisbon,  is  a  clear  and  Como,  are  all  good  prints,  and,  along 

distinct  print ;  Yanina  is  a  fine  subject,  with  them,  we  have  the  early  love  of 

with  somewhat  of  the  charm  of  oriental  Byron,  Miss  Chaworth,  at  the  age  of 

costume,  and  of  the  picturesque  in  archi-  seventeen.     Though  the  face  looks  not 

tecture,  which  is  more  elaborately  de-  more  than  thirteen,  it  is  full  of  latent 

veloped  in  subsequent  views  of  the  series,  character.     This  head  is  beautifully  en- 

In  this  Part  is  an  exquisite  girlish  head,  graved  by  Mote,  as  are  all  the  portraits. 
Theresa,  the  Maid  qf  Athens,  drawn    l.yOn  the  head  of  A€l<i,  the  daughter  of 
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Byron,  great  pains  haye  been  bestowed :  and  glancing  scimitars.  Noble  action,  and 

there  is  an  expression  of  thought  in  the  majestic  repose,  are  the  grand  elements  of 

sweet  little  face^  not  common  to  child*  this  splendid  specimen  of  Tumer^s  penciL 

hood,  and  deeply  aff<^ting.    The  £sGe  of  Santa  Maura  possesses  nearly  the  same 

the  little  girl  (now  a  young  lady  of  seven-  character  as  the  view  on  the  Hellespont, 

teen)  possesses  beauty  of  the  kind  which  The  stretch  of  mountains  rising  sheer 

grows  as  we  gaze  upon  it.    This  portrait  from  the  water,  is  hard  and  stiff;  the 

is  in  Part  IV.,  which  contains  two  charm*  bridge  not  unlike  the  jagged  edge  of  a 

ing  vignettes ;— the  Coliseum  ftom  the  smaUsaw;  but  the  foreground  is  rich  and 

Orto  Fameaoy  and  view  of  the  Wengen  pictorial.     The  Piazzetta  of  St,  Martens 

AlfiSf  by  HuLKANDELL ;  in  which  bare  Plaeey   Venioe,  in  this  number  of  the 

pine  trees,  log-houses,  felled  timber,  pea*  illustrations^  is  an  effective  picture  in  its 

sants  and  catUe^  and  «  Alps  on  Alps,*^  tell  own  style*     It  is  by  Prout.    There  is  a 

that  intelligible  story  which  gives  a  pic-  distant  view  of  the  churches  beyond  the 

ture  its  stirring  vital  interest.     Cintra  Lagane»     The  enriched  surface  of  the 

forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  views  of  pillars,  and  thefret-wock  of  that  old  artist 

the  serie&    In  delineating  that  Time,   are  spiritedly  engraved.    Ithaca 

variegated  mase  or  mount  and  glen,  and  i>tf/pAt  are  interesting  subjects.     In 

^,              ^      ,      ,    .    .                     --.  the  latter  the  rocky  gulf  is  boldly  given  \ 

the  poet  has  inspired  the  pamter.    We  ^he  scanty  waterfoll  is  very  bald  and  very 

have  here  .tiA^ 

Tbe  borrkl  crags,  by  toppltaig  convent  crowned.  The   Sixth  Part  of   the   illustrations 

Sl;S«^£S^\,SISS^Sf^^  abound  in  Wy.   There  «,  fo,u- hom. 

Tlie  aunken  glen,  whoae  lunleM  ahrubimuBt  weep,  ^^evn ;  three  of  them  by  Westall, — Neuh- 

The  tender  anire  of  the  unruffled  deep,  ttead  Abbey  ,•  the  Old  Fountain  at  New- 

S.'SXJ'SS.'SSSJS^SfSr.ir''''  «*«'.•  »»«i  h«<*~;«  church,   -ne^ 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  b^w.  the  two  first  especially,  are  charmmg  un* 

Mixed  in  one  migbty  loene,  with  Taxied  beauty  pretending  pictures.     The  foliage  in  the 

*  ^^'  Old  FountaiUy  and  the  ivy  embowering 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia^  from  the  the  windows  of  the  Abbey  arc  delicately 

Bosphorus,  is  a  superb  architectural  sub-  handled.     Lochin-y-gairy  the  second,  is  a 

ject,  but  too  stiffly  and  precisely  given  io  true  Highland  landscape ;  groups  of  deer 

inspire  that  feeling  of  the  majestic  for  scattered  over  a  rough  heath  in  the  ibre- 

which  we  seek  in  views  of  this  nature,  gi-ound,  with  a  few  broad-topped  pin^ 

,  The  water  and  the  vessels  lighten  and  re-  trees ;  a  castle  smoke  rising  peacefully  in 

lieve  the  view.      Mafroy  a  stately  and  the  middle  distance,  and  the  vale  opening 

magnificent  edifice,  is  more  interesting  on  a  view  of  wild  and  dreary  Scottish 

to  the  architect  than  the  lover  of  paint-  mountains.    MaltOy  though  the  artist  is 

ing,  who  may  turn  to  the  Castle  of  ChU-  Turner,  does  not  steer  clear  of  the  paste- 

lon^~A  fresh  life-like  portrait  of  a  place^  board  hardness  of  surface  and  outline^  in- 

with  which  all  the  readers  of  Byron  are  separable  from  a  view  of  rows  of  houses* 

familiar.     The  <<  massy  waters  "  of  Lake  Cadiz,  by  Colonel  Batty,  though  other- 

Leman  are  holding  their  troubled  coil  wise  a  fine  picture^  is  liable  to  the  same 

around  its  foundations,  heaving  and  pitch-  insuperable    objection.      The    Maid  of 

ing  the  boats,  as  if  they  were  about  to  Saragosaa,  an  imaginary  portrait,    we 

descend  to  the  dark  dungeon  vaults  over  presume,  is  not  taken    '<  in  her  softer 

which  they  are  rocking.     Part  V.,  which  hour.**    It  ie,  however,  a  fine,  unexagger- 

is  the  most  splendid  in  the  series,  contains  ated,  dark,  female  countenance ;  expres* 

two  drawings  from  the  magic  pencil  of  sive  of  strength  of  character,  but  of  no 

Turner.    One  a  lovely  vignette,  of  which  passion.     Ijody  ByrofiCs  picture  is  in  this 

the  subject  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  number.     From  an  incidental,  but  it  may 

Delia  Spina  at  Pisa, — Italian  groups  in  be  an  incorrect  source,  we  learn  that  her 

boats  in  the  foreground ;  and  towers,  and  ladyship  sat  on  purpose  for  this  portrait, 

turrets,  and  enriched  buildings,  springing  that  her  picture  might  go  among  the  other 

fh>m  the  water,  like  the  creations  of  en-  embellishments  of  this  edition  of  her  hus- 

chantment.     This,  decidedly,  is  the  most  band's  works.  Apart  from  the  knowledge 

brilliant  vignette  of  the  whole,  yet  bril-  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  portrait  of  the 

liant  is  not  the  term.     The  Hellespont  wife  qf  Byron,  of  a  lady  mixed  up  with 

Sestos  and  Abydas,  is  a  clear,  truth-telling  so  many  calamities  and  mysteries,  there  is 

picture.     The  Acropolis  Lb  another  mas-  nothing  noticeable  in  the  countenance^ 

ter-piece  of  Turner ; — sunset  behind  the  one  way  or  another.     It  is  a  neutral  phy- 

dark  temple-crowned  mountain,  and  ruin-  siognomy ;  the  face  of  a  person  likely  to 

clad  steeps  rising  boldly  from  the  wide  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  if  once 

plain,   over  which    parties  of   Turkish  fairly  set  out  upon  it ;  of  a  quiet,  calm, 

troops  are  careering,  with  fiying  banners  unpretending  woman,  without  oue  strik- 
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lag  ftatui«yOr  any  indication  of  a  character  traits  which  a  vivid  prMoncfptidn  r^ecia 

beyond  the  common-place.    The  pleasort  as  counterMti^  must  not  wonder  if  he  ftil% 

with  which  we  hare  gone  over  this  work  though  his  works  should  even  transcend 

of  art,  marks  a  hig^h  opinion  of  iu  merits,  previous  imaginations.     Every  man  has  a 

It  is  beautiful  in  itself  unrivalled  in  Flora  Macivor   of  his  own,   hung  in 

cheapness,  and,  from  its  connexion  with  fimcy^s  gallery.    We  all  know  the  an- 

this  new  edition  of  Byron,  will  he  always  tiqne  style  of  the  daadc  ftatures  of  the 

intsii'ating  and  valuable,  and  in  a  few  high-aouled    and    enthusiastic     maiden, 

yeanrorw.  whose  lieaoty  was  but  the  softened  ra- 

flection  of  her  heroic  Wother.    Cbalom 


Illust&atioks  of  Modcsn  Sculp^  has  given  us,  for  Flora,  a  beautiful 

Tums,  No.  I.,  with  DeteripHve  Pro$e  female;  but  one  who,  we  can  swear,  wt 

and  lUtuiraHve  Poetry.     By  J.  R.  Hek-  never  saw  before,  and  wholly  disclaim  as 

TEY. — ^We  hope  the  periodicals  of  the  the  sister  of  Vieh  Ian  Vhor.    The  same 

Pine  Arts,  which  ars  becoming  so  plenti-  thing    holds    throughout.      The    sweet, 

ful,  will  drive  half  the  AnnuaU  to  the  baby<^aced  girl,  with  her  golden  locks 

wall,  and  that  we  shall  have  works  which  fantastically  arranged,  whom  Leslie  has 

are  one  thin^^  or  another.     This  is  a  painted,  is  not  Rose  Bradwardina,    can- 

splendid  publication.     The  Specimens  of  not  be  :  this  is  a  simple  pretty  girl,  whose 

Sculpture  are  selected  from  the    finest  soul  has  not  yet  been  awakened.     In  the 

works  of  the  best  modem  artists.    They  sweet  composure,  and  nun^like  beauty  of 

are  beautifully  drawn  by  Corbould,  and  Mary  ofAvenelf  one  is  more  disposed  to 

engraved  with  great  care  and  delicacy,  recognize  an  original ;  probably,  because 

There  are  three  plates  in  the  Number,  this  quiet  character  is  less  one  of  the 

The  Happy  Mother^  from  a  work  of  haunters  of  imng^nation  than  Rose  or 

Westmacott,  is  exquisitely  soft ;  the  pic-  Flora.    Mysie  Happer  is  another  failure 

tnre  of  maternal  aflisction  in  beautiful  from    the    same    unconquerable    cause. 

repose —  Here  is  a  pretty  girl  with  a  pleasing  ex- 

„  ^,    .     ^.    , ,.      .  pression  of  face.     She  may  be  a  milliner 

Patient M the broodiDg  dove.  '^.  ,  .       u    i.     ^   < 

*  girl;   or  one  who   would   hand  ices  or 

A  Dancing  Girly  Canova,  forms  the  se-  jellies  charmingly  over   a    counter,    or 

cond   subject.     There    is    some  dispute  twenty  other  things,  but  it  is  impossible 

about  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  Bhe  can  be  that  rustic  Juliet,  the  MiUer*M 

by  this  sculpture.     In  the  Illostrations,  Daughter,     We  will  not  have  her  palmed 

it  is  called  the  Dancing  Girl  in  Repose,  off  upon  us ;   and  positively  deny  her 

«  Nothing,'*  says  Mr.  Hervey,  <<  can  ex-  identity,  even  to  that  small  parcel  of  her 

ceed  the  grace  of  attitude,  or  the  sweet-    charms,  the  « very  seducing  dimple.** 

ness  of  expression,  in  this  figure.    The  And  who  shall  venture  to  present  the 

gentle  inclination  of  the  head  to  meet  the  world  with  a  Rebecca,  an  Amy  Robeari^ 

raised    forefinger ;  the  chaplet  loosened  a  Minna  Trail  9  that  world  which  has 

from  the  hair,  and  hung  carelessly  over  its  mind  made  up  on  the  sul^cct,  and  its 

the  arm,   which    supports  the    languid  imagination  full  of  them,  each  a  distinct 

flume ;  tiie  relaxation  and  abandonment  image.     Why,  then,  attempt  impossibUi- 

of  the  limbs ;  and  the  sweet  and  voluptu*  ties  ?  But  this  is  an  objection  which,  be- 

ous  expression  of  the  face,  speak  at  once  sides  closing  the   Sir    Walter   Gallery^ 

of  the    past   excitement   and    toil,   and  would  put  an  end  to  half  the  business  of  life, 

the  present  weariness  and  repose;  while  shut  up  the  theatres,  arrest  the  printing 

the  drapery  is  arranged  in  folds,  which  press,  suspend  the  operations  of  gravers 

are  made  to  exhibit  the  richest  contours  and  pencils.      Such   attempts    must  be 

of  form,  and  produce  lines  of   infinite  made>  whether  they  wholly  succeed  or 

beauty."     The  third  groupe  is  from  a  not.     Many  imaginations  are  still  a  carte 

basso  relievo  by  Plaxman,  Mercury  and  blanche  on  which  any  image  desired  may 

Pandora.     It  is  somewhat  heavy,  whe-  be  traced ;  others  are  so  ductile  as  easily 

ther  the  fault  lie  with  the  painter  or  en-  to  receive  new  impressions ;  and  many, 

Ifraver.     The  verses  descriptive  of  this  under  the  power  of  habit,  will  feel  the 

print  possess  great   beauty.     We  shall  firet  painting  of  their  own  fancy  becoming 

watch  the  progress  of  this  beautiful  work  dim,  and  flitting  from  memory,  as  they 

with  interest ;  and  ran  assure  such  of  our  contemplate  the   newer  portrait ;   as   a 

readers  as  may  not  have  seen  it,  that  it  second  love  in  sight  insensibly  supplants 

will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  examina-  a  first,  removed  in  time  and  place. 

tio"'                     — — -  A  series  of  fine  female  portraits,  like 

The  Scott  Gallery  of  Beauties  com-  these,  are  worth  having,  (when  they  can 

mences  under  many  disadvantages.     The  be  obtained  so  cheaply,)  although  they  may 

artist  who  assumes  the  nearly  impossible  not  do  that  impossible  thing,  realize  a 

task  of  passing  off  as  the  real  persons,  por-  million  differing  fancies  of  their  fair  pro- 
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totyp^    There  i«  dog^matum  In  our  firat  along  with  them  a  rare  Cicerone,  Mr.  Allan 

opinion.    Though  this  splendid  creature  Cunninghai^)  telling  us  their  story,  and 

may  not  be  our  Flora,  she  may  be  many  the  history  of  their  makers,  and  how  to 

a  man*s  Flora ;  and  though  this  is  not  our  look  at  them.     The  printed  illustrations 

Mffaie  Ilapper,  we  never  saw  a  fairer.  of  this  number  make  sixteen  pages  of  cle- 

_____  gant  letter-press.     It  is  like  the   prints 

The  Ai.BtrM  Wbeath._A  weekly  "'*,  "^J^^  '»  ".f^  ,1^  "^  T'- 

periodical  intended  for  ladies  and  young  "TJl"^  ?"*  ^'V  u  ^  a^"^  "•    f.' 

persons,   consisting  of   original    poetrf,  •Pl"**)*  ?'^^.•  '"^w*"  Ik  l^ 

Sect  sentences,  and  so  forth ;  printed  on  *'=P»"«»''  <»  *»!"•»«•  Frovtncud,  with  lu. 

^.  ^  J  :.,    ,.     , '/ .  n*^.  eloq uent  eulogium  on  the  colounnir  of  the 

tinted  paper,  with  blank  pazes,  and  Me-        .\     i  m  «      .-i    i-k^       *  v    •    *    -i^s 

j-.li-      V    J        r« 5--^7-  :ii   ,•—  original  Tit  1  AW  ?    Do  not  his  just  cnti- 

dallion  borders,  for  appropriate  iliustra-  .^  .,.  ^ ^,_  .  ^.      /  ^,    ^  ., . 

♦:««-  ««^   .i,«Vm,«.       1*  i-  t^    -nK»««  cisms  on  the  GuERCiNO  mtimate  that  this 

tions   and  sketches.      It  is  too    cheap.  .        ...        _i    #■     v    ^  ^  ^  i 

Luxuries  in  orintinff    as  in   everr  other  *•  "***  *^*  '^^  ^^  Bvhyect  for  a  popular  se- 

L.uxune8  in  prmung,  as   in    e>ery  omer  i-«*i-^  j,  The  Gaivsuoroiioh  will  hIpmh 

art,  must  be  paid  for.     The  design  is  bet-  "*"^ !_}  ***  ^/^?^?      n     *    ♦    ^ 

ter  than  the  execution,  which  w  not  very  ^J^Il  ^J'    ^^,  '*  *'»^  lUustrator  says, 

cifectiTe,  nor  can  be  at  such  price.     Some  «  The  picture  before  us  is  one  of  singular 

of  the  ven«!S  are  nrettv  *"**^'  *»"'*«'^  "^  ^'^^'^^T  5  »*>  "  ^<>™«- 

oi  the  verses  are  preny.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^     ^^^^  ^^^p  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

land  is  impressed  upon  it  every  where." 

Majo&^s  Cabiket  Gallery  of  Pic-  Those  late  agreeable  works  of  Mr.  Allan 
TURES,  No.  I.,  WITH  Critical  and  His-  Cunningham^s — ^his  somewhat  «m6e//MAtf<f 
torical  Deseripiions,  hy  Allan  Cun-  Lives  of  British  Paikters  have  given 
VINGHAM. — The  plan  of  this  publication  him  ease,  fulness,  and  facility  in  handling 
is  excellent.  It  is  to  give  in  monthly  this  subject ;  but  besides  his  ability  in  this 
numbers  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  department,  we  are  certain  he  could  give 
finest  specimens  of  paintings,  by  the  old  professional  people  most  useful  hints  in 
and  modem  masters,  which  are  to  be  making  a  popular  selection  from  the  best 
found  in  the  public  or  private  galleries  of  paintings,  for  English  purchasers.  Mr. 
Britain.  Nor  is  there  any  law,  we  pre-  Major  deserves  praise  for  his  attempt ;  and 
snme,  to  limit  the  selections  to  pictures  is  safely  entitled  to  our  best  wishes  for  his 
within  the  four  seas.  There  is  no  rea-  success,  since  nothing  short  of  continuing 
son  why  transcripts  of  the  beauties  of  the  to  combine  the  same  degree  of  talent  and 
Italian  galleries  may  not  be  brought  to  beauty,  with  cheapness,  can,  now-a-days 
our  own  firesides.  Mr.  Major's  first  ensure  prosperity  to  his  work, 
number  contains  three  prints,  Bacchtu  Pyke'b  Pocket  Sketching  Com- 
and  Ariadne,  by  Titian,  from  the  Na-  panion.— Many  of  these  little  sketches 
tional  Gallery.  Christ  in  the  Sepulchre,  possess  character,  spirit,  and  freedom, 
by  GuERCiNO,  and  the  Market  Cart,  a  Those  in  No.  I.  are  capital.  Our  cheap- 
charming  English  composition  by  Gains-  ness  in  prints  will  soon  bc^  if  it  be  not 
BOROUGH.  These  pictures,  fiiir  trans-  already,  as  wonderful  as  in  needles,  pins, 
cripts  of  the  valuable  originals,  may  be  and  cottons.  We  shall  beat  the  globe, 
brought  to  any  table  in  the  three  king-  which  some  of  our  first  publishers  have 
doms,  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown ;  and  already  challenged. 
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Every  body  says,  and  consequently,  of  fashion, — to  the  capricious  dis&vour 

every  body  believes,  that  the  palmy  days  of  the  press, — the  straightened  purses  of 

of  the  Drama  are  for  ever  gone,  and  its  pleasure-hunters, — the     misguidance     of 

glory  utterly  shadowed ;   the  fact,  waiv-  managerial  monarchs, — ^public  apathy,-— 

ing  its  melancholy  attire^  is  interesting  monopolies, — the  absence  of  general  ta- 

were  it  only  for  speculation's  sake ;  as  there  lent,  as  well  among  histrionic  artisans,  as 

stands  not,  perhaps,  out  of  Euclid,  a  pret-  in  dramatic  composition, — and  a  crowd 

tier  problem  for  solution,  than  an  inquiry  of  minor  suppositions,    any  one  of  all 

into  the  causes  of  the  present  degraded  which,  were  sufficient  to  have  wrought, 

state  of  theatricals.      We  are  not  about  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  sore 

to  work  it,  but  will  content  ourselves  prejudice    of  the    acted   drama.      Now 

with  simply  naming,  for  the  edification  of  fashion  may  have  done  much,  but  fashion, 

the  thoughtless,  a  few  of  those  which  have  though  a  leader,  is  itself  led ;  managerial 

been  enumerated.     Ingenuity  is  ever  most  influences  may  have  accomplished  much, 

fertile,  where  uncertainty  prevails,   and  for  they  are  as  omnipotent  as  they  have 

accordingly  this  lamentable  consequence  been, allegedly  deleterious;  but  (to  pass 

has  been  severally  ascribed  to  the  frown  by  the  other  attributed  reasons  as  of  less 
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compArative  force)  much   more    in   the  Tery  eoul,  (let  him  consult  his  conicienre,) 
opinion  of  many  whose  thoughts  are  worth  and  though  he  jauntily  turn  his  oounten* 
the  haring,  has  been  effected  by  the  hearty,  ance  oontemptnoosly  from  it,  his  latent 
unqoallfiedi  and  concurrent  censure  in  attachment  is  ftnn  and  faithifUl,  and  its 
which  the  press  has,  for  some  years  past,  interests  are  still  dear  to  him.     Much  as 
indulged.     If  there  be  one  power  of  easier  it  is  decried,  few  subjects  are  more  at* 
achierement,  and  of  more  general  exercise  tractive ;  and,  had  he  common  penetra- 
than  another,  it  is  the  power  to  find  fault;  tion,  he  would  see  that  the  vivid  eager- 
and  that   disposition    is  of  prescriptive  ness  he  unconsciously  manifests  for  all 
right,  exhibited  upon  all  fitting  occasions  kinds  of  theatric  intelligence,  (which,  be- 
by  the  critics  of  this  fiivoured  land,  in  a  cause  he  clothes  his  thoughts  in  hard  and 
peculiar  degree,  for  grumbling  is  the  birth-  unpleasant  words,  he  fancies  he  despises,) 
right  of  every  Englishman.     Undeniably  betrays  but  his  unconquercd  regards, 
one  unceasing  growl,  most  untowaidly  It  is  partly  on  account  of  the  univer. 
for  the  dynasty  of  the  drama,  has  issued  sality  of  this  fteling,  denied  as  it  may  be, 
from  the  sensorial  throats  of  our  literary  partly  because  our  purpose  is  not  alto- 
guaxdians,  the  primum  mobile  of  which  gether  unsolicited,  and  partly  from  rea- 
it  were  now  difficult  to  discovM".  All  our  sons  which  are  not  the  less  cogent  for  be« 
scribes,  it  is  quite  certain,  have  long  con-  ing  unmentioned,  that  we  have  come  to 
curred,  with  most  felicitous  unanimity,  the  intention  of  directing  our  profundity 
in  smothering  it  under  the  cumuli  of  their  towards  the  drama,  and  those  of  its  col. 
rancorous  hostility.      Fierce  as  fighting-  lateral  branches  which  form  the  source, 
cocks  in  their  general  inter-enmity,  they  if  not  of  amusement,  of  animadversion 
have  united  in   accordant  fraternity  to  to  thankless  multitudes.    We  have  there- 
pour  upon  it  the  phials  of  their  aggregate  fore  invested   ourselves  with  all  proper 
cd  iirrath,  or  to  use  it  in  commonality,  as  parental  attributes,  and  shall  straightway 
the  waste-pipe  for  the  escape  of  their  uu-  exercise  our  important  functions,  by  watch- 
lovely   humours; — ^that  there  has    been  log  over  its  doings,  directing  its   steps, 
fair  reason  for  much  of  this  acerbity,  no  pointing  out   the  course  of  duty,  and,  so 
one  can  doubt,  and  no  one  can   doubt,  for  as  our  authority  shall  extend,  enforce- 
moreover,  that  it  has  necessarily  increased  ing  its  fulfilment.     Publicity  is  a  mighty 
the  evil  it  sought  to  redress.  incentive  to  good  behaviour,  and  we  shall 
The  continued  strain  of  this  unrelent-  record  its  advancement  tO)  or  retrogrpssion 
ing  vituperation  could  not  foil  ultimately  (if further  be  possible)  from  the  propriety 
to  induce  a  corresponding  tone  among  of  excellence  with   even-handed  imparti- 
those  who  were  its  warmest  supporters ;  ality,  lamenting  for  the  error  of  its  ways ; 
and    the    public,    a    sad    weak-minded  in  its  well-doing  rejoicing, 
monster,  enjoying  a  grunt  to  the  full  as  As  our  remarks  will  be  based  upon  as 
well  as  his  betten^  rose  of  course  en  matse  much  liberality  as  is  consistent  with  truth 
and  followed  in  the  merciless  desecration,  in  its  nudest   state,  and  an  indifferently 
till  at    length  every  seventeen-year-old  foir  share  of  comparative    honesty,  we 
frequenter  of  the  two  shilling  galleries  shall  be  sore  wounded  if  our  sagacity  do 
began  to  babble  forth  second  hand  itera-  not  supply  such  a  monthly  commentary 
tions,  touching  the  decline  of  the  drama  as  shall  at  least  show  our  desire  to  serve 
and  the  pervertion  of  its  legitimate  objects,  the  interests  thus  taken  under  the  wings 
with  as  much  confident  flippancy  as  any  of  our  protection,  and  prove  to  the  outer- 
learned  Theban  of  them  all.  most   ends  of   the    earth,  the    rigorous 
The  public,  however,  still  cherishes  to-  equity  of  our   decisions,    tempered,    as 
wards  the  drama  feelings  of  greater  fond-  they  ever  are,  with  clemency  in  this,  as  in 
ness  than  he  cares  to  avow,  or  has  shrewd-  all  other  matters,  submitted  to  our  decre- 
ness  to  suspect.     He  loves  a  play  to  his  tal  judgment. 

MUSIC. 

Thk  only  publications  that  have  reach,  stnicted  compositions,  in  the  anthem  style 

ed  us  for  notice  this  month  are  three  vo-  The  subjects  are  simple  and  melodious ; 

cal  sacred  quartette,  composed  by  the  late  and  the  harmony  is  uniformly  accurate  and 

C.  W.  Bannister,  and  edited  by  his  son  effective.     Although  not,  perhaps,  exactly 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bannister,  who  has  added  to  calculated  to  gratify  the  scientific  ama^ 

each  a  separate   piano-forte   accompani-  teur,  these  compositions  well  deserve  the 

ment     The  late  Mr.  Bannister's  compo-  extensive  circulation  they  have  obtained, 

sitions  are,  we  believe,  much  esteemed  by  They  are  the  productions  of  a  tasteful  and 

the  dissenting  congregations  in  England,  well-informed  musician,  aid  are  well  fit- 

The  qiurtetts  before  us,  entitled  Nebo,  ted  to  inspire  devotional  feeling. 
Shirley,  and  Consummation^  are  well  con- 
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births: 

«,^M?.t..I^™"»nond  Place,  on  the  2^  Auguat, 
Mrt  William  Douglas  of  a  daughter. 

At  37,  Great  King  Street,  on  the  23d  August, 
Mn  Archibald  Bojd,  Ota  son. 

At  108.  trfiuruton  Place,  on  the  23d  August, 
Mn  MacLachlan,  of  a  daughter. 

The  Lady  Su«ex  Lennox  of  a  stin.bom  child. 
^^KJ^A,  ^o^^rd  Place,  on  the  25th  Augu«t, 
Mn  >ViUiam  Napier,  of  a  daughter. 
On.the24th  August,  The  Lady  Garvagh  ofaaon. 
At  Fanfield,  on  the  llth  August,  Mn  Rennie 
Of  a  daughter. 

At  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's,  Castle  Ash. 
wy,  on  the  29th  August,  the  Baroness  de  Nor. 
mann,  of  a  son. 

__At  7,  Athol  Crescent,  on  the  90th  August,  Mrs 
Hugh  Dunlop,  of  a  son. 

At  50,  Cumberland  Street,  on  the  28th  August, 
Mrs  MacPherson,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Gloucester  Place.  London,  on  the  27th  Au. 
glut,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Talmash,  of 
a  daughter. 

_At  Blackett  Place,  on  the  20th  August,  Vn 
TUmbuU,  ofason. 

At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  on  the  1st  Sep. 
tember,  MwSpittal,  ofason. 

At  14,  Shandwick  Place,  on  the  31st  August, 
Mn  Oauney  of  a  daughter. 

At  14,  Atholl  Crescent,  on  the  20th  August, 
Mis  Graham,  of  a  daughter. 

At  18,  Charlotte  Square,  on  the  24th  August. 
Mrs  Robertson,  of  a  daughter. 

At  15,  Drummond  Place,  on 'the  323d  August. 
Mis.  William  Douglas,  of  a  daughter 

At  37,  Great  King  Street,  on  the  23d  August, 
Mrs  Archibald  Boyd,  of  a  son. 

At  Melierstain,  on  (be  20th  August,  the  Lady 
of  George  Baillie,  Esq.,  junior,  of  Jerriswood,  of 
aaon. 

At  10,  Atholl  Crosent,  on  the  9Sth  August,  Mrs 
CadeU,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Worton  Hall,  on  the  28th  August,  the 
Right  Hoa  Lady  Louth,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Auchlyne  House,  on  the  22d  August,  the 
Lady  of  George  Andrew  Campbell,  E^.,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Jedbuivl),  on  the 4th  September,  Mrs  Brown, 
wife  of  Bailie  Brown,  of  a  son. 

At  CoUstream,  on  the  26th  August,  the  Lady 
of  Thomas  Fair,  Esq.,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  a  son. 
At  Montrose,  on  tne  18th  August,  Mrs  Lillie, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  lillie.  of  a  son. 

At  Horsleyhill,  on  the  29th  August,  Mn  Dou. 
gbs,  ofason. 

At  20,  Great  King  Street,  on  the  2d  September, 
Mn  M.  N.  Macdonald,  of  a  son. 

At  36.  MeirUle  Street,  24th  August,  Mn  llio. 
mas  Riddell,  ofason. 

At  11.  St  John  Street,  on  the  2d  September, 
Mn  Yule,  ofason. 

At  Legerwood  Manse,  on  the  10th  September, 
Mn  Cupples,  of  a  son. 

At  KIrkaldV,  on  the  &d  August,  Mn  Stocis  of 
AtNlen.  of  a  daughter. 

At  31,  St  Andrews  Square,  on  the  29tb  August, 
Mn  George  Law,  of  a  dau^ter. 

At  West  End  Lodge,  I^ames  Ditton,  on  the 
1st  September,  the  Lady  of  Francis  Horsley,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Morrison's  Place,  PienhlU,  the  Lady  of 
Henry  Robert  Addison,  Esq.,  9d  Dragoon  Guards, 
ofason. 

At  PftfbuT  Castle,  on  the  6th  September,  Mrs. 
Richardson,  of  a  daughter. 
;  At  Stereneon,  near  Haddington,  on  the  8th 
YOL.  II. 


September,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Cfordon  Sinclair.- 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Grove  House,  Brorapton,  on  the  7th  Sep. 
tember,  the  widow  of  Mr.  David  Biackie,  W.S., 
ofadauffhter. 

At  4",  Heriot  Row,  on  the  12th  September,  the 
Ladv  of  James  Robert  Hart,  Esq.,  of  DrumcrtMs 
Hall,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Bighouoe,  on  the  9th  September,  the  Ladr 
of  Higor  M*Kay  of  a  daughter. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  the  6tb  September,  Mn  Alex, 
ander  Jopp,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Old  Windsor,  on  the  llth  September,  the 
Hon.  Mn  Every,  of  a  daughter. 

At  30.  Clarence  Street,  on  the  9th  September, 
the  Lady  of  Captain  James  Buchanan,  Honour, 
able  East  India  Company's  Service,  of  a  daughter. 
At  tfi,  Hanover  Street,  on  the  0th  September,- 
the  Lady  of  FrancU  Hamilton,  Esq.,  W  S  of  a 
daughter 

At  Runcome,  Cheshire,  on  the  31st  August,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Allan,  of  a  son 

At  I^mecraigs,  near  Campbleton,  on  the  llth 
September,  Mn  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Claremont  Crescent,  on'the  16th  September, 
Mrs  Stone,  of  a  daughter. 

At  28,  Charlotte  Square,  on  the  17th  September,' 
the  Ladv  of  Colonel  Pittman,  C.  Bw,  and  of  the 
East  India  Companv's  Service,  ofason. 

At  ^ringhall,  on'the  16th  September,  the  Lady 
of  George  Forbo,  £:sq.,  of  a  daughter. 

At  GlaMow.  on  the  16tb  September,  the  Lady 
of  John  Fleminff,  Esq.,  Clermont,  of  a  son. 

At  CamberweU  Grove,  on  the  1 1th  September, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melville,  ofason. 

AtJMinsteed  Lodge,  on  the  9th  Septemtter,  Lady 
Catherine  Buckley,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Fairfield,  Somerset,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Pere. 
grine  Palmer  Palmer  Acland,  Bart ,  of  a  dauglu 
ter 

At  Stomfoid  Hill,  on  the  12th  September,  the 
Lady  of  J.  A.  Droop,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

At  Charterhouse  Square,  London,  en  the  12th 
September,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Goode, 
of  a  daughter,  still-bom. 

At  Park  Street,  London,  on  the  6tb  September, 
the  Lady  Elisabeth  Treftises,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  31st  August,  the  Lady  of  J.  D.  Alex . 
ander.  Esq,,  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Oiflbrd's  Hall,  Suflblk,  the  Lady  of  Patrick 
Mannock,  Eaa ,  of  a  son. 

At  Brockw^  HalL  Surrey,  on  the  Slst  August, 
the  Lady  of  Joshua  Blackburn,  Esq.  <tf  a  son. 

At  Fleet  Street,  London,  on  the  1st  insUnt,  the 
Lady  of  &  F.  T.  WiUe,  Eu^  of «  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At^Ludgate  LodgeHRatho,^on  Slst  August,  WiU 
liam  Hutcheson,  Esq.  surgeon.  South  Queensfer. 
rr,  to  Isabella^  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Hooper,  Esq. 

At  London,  Arthur  W.  TOnens.  son  of  the  late 
Mijior.General  Sr  H.  Torrens,  AdJutant-GcaMral, 
to  Maria  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Mur- 
ray. 

At  London,  on  18th  August,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Howard,  eUest  son  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
to  Elixa,  only  daughter  of  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond,  G.  C*  B. 

At  St  George's,  Htffcover  Square^  London,  on 
the  21st  Aogu^  F.  Murray,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late 
General  Murray,  to  Catharine  EUsabeth,  daugh. 
ter  <rf  Lady  Caniine  DundaSb 

At  Weymouth,  on  82d  August.  John  Muir 
Mackende,  Esq.   younger  of  Delvln,  to  Sophia- 
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Matilda,  flfth  dMigbter  of  the  late  Jaaaai  lUy. 
nond  JohfiaUffi  of  Alva,  Stirtingabtre. 

At  Keith,  on  Slit  Auctut,  John  Wltoon,  I3m|., 
Tochlneal,  to  Helen,  ddeit  danghter  of  Alas- 
aoder  ThortNini,  Em. 

At  Camperdoirn,  Porflinhlre^  on  28th  Aucuat, 
John  Jamea  Allen,  Eiq.  Koyal  Navy,  ridegt  ton  of 
John  Lee  Allen,  Ehi.  of  Errol  Park,  to  the  Ladjr 
Henrietta  Dundas  huncan,  eldeat  daughter  or 
the  Earl  ofCamperdown. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  5th  Seplwnber,  Adam  Hol- 
land, Eiq.,  younger  of  Oaak,  to  Charlotte,  daugh. 
ter  of  the  late  John  Craigie,  Eiq.  of  Quebec,  and 
■leee  of  Lord  Craigie. 

At  SeafleWl,  on  4th  Sep'ember^r  Jamei  WkU 
Mm,  merchant,  EdinbuTg h,  to  Btaabeth,  aeoood 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Clark. 

At  Inverln,  on  I  Ith  August,  the  Rev  ArebU 
bald  Colquhoun,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the 
lale  John  Maelntyre,  Eaq,  Letterew. 

At  10,  AiDtlie  Place,  on  0th  8eptemb«>ir,  Dr. 
WiHIam  PutCeney  Alison,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Mamret  Crawford,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  Gregory. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  ISth  September,  Eran  Mae. 
Fherson,  Esq.  of  Olentrulm,  to  Helen,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  deoeaaed  George  Birrell,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Hoo.  East  India  Company's  service. 

At  Dysart,  on  llth  September,  Montague  WiU 
Ham  Perreau,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Army,  to  Mary, 
*iid  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  John  Keddie. 

At  Dundee,  on  Slut  August,  Mr.  James  Bath* 

ite,  to  Agnes,  youngeat  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 

^Uliam  Young,  builder,  Pathhead. 

At  9t  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on 
ith  SqiCember,  the  Rev.  E.  Nepean,  youngeat  son 
of  the  Ute  Right  Hon.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  of 
Loden,  In  the  oonntv  of  Dorset,  Bart,  to  Anne, 
aeoond  daughter  of  Sir  H.  Jenner,  Knt  hla  M». 
jesty*!  Advocate  OcneraL 

At  Bucdeueh  Street,  on  3Ist  September,  Mr 
Richard  Murray,  cabinet-maker,  Edinburgh,  to 
Mra.  Wllhelmlna  Scott  Brown,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  WilHam  Brown. 

At  Tidtbury,  on  nth  August,  Arthur  Pane.  Esq. 
youqrat  son  of  Uentenant-fieneral  Sir  H.  Fane, 
G.C. B.,  to  Lucy  H.  Bennet,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Bennet,  Esq.  of  Pythovse^  M.P.  for  the 
eounty  of  Wilts. 

At  London,  on  89th  August,  the  Rev.  Mon. 
tacue  James  Taylor,  vicar  at  HarrokL  Bedfoid. 
shbe,  to  Loolaa  Ann,  fifth  daughter  ef  Sir  WtU 
llam  Curtis,  Bart,  of  Portland  Place. 

At  Holland,  in  the  county  of  LancaaCer,  on  8Bd 
Auguat,  Captain  Hunter  Ward,  of  the  43d  Light 
Inikntry,  to  Harriet  Jane,  second  daughter  of  J. 
A.  Hodson,  Eaq.  of  Holland  Grove. 

At  London,  on  88th  August,  the  Rev.  J.  Berry, 
M.  A.  viear  of  Hoxton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Jane, 
rmingest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Gilbert, 
Esq.  of  St  John's  Smiare,  ClerkenweU. 

At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  London,  on 
88th  Aiiguat,  the  Rev.  George  WillUm  Brooks, 
rector  of  Hampden,  and  ch^dain  to  his  Grace  the 
Dnke  of  Leeds,  to  Jane  Mary,  voungest  daughter 
of  William  Shepherd,  Esq.  of  Half  Moon  Street, 
Plecadillv. 

At  Stillorgan  Church,  on  88th  August,  DennU 
Henry  Kelly,  Esq.  eldest  ron  of  the  Rev.  Arm- 
strong Kelly,  of  Caatle  Kelly,  in  the  county  of 
Ualway,  to  Elisabeth  Diana,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Castor,  Esq  of  Beekenham  Place,  Kent 

At  St  Pancras  New  Church,  London,  on  2dth 
August,  Mr.  James  Undley,  of  Camden  Town,  to 
Mlas  Ann  M.  Clough.  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 

At  Trieste,  on  ISth  Auguat,  Charles  Grotte,  Esq. 
of  Threadneedle  Street,  Lonidoo,  to  Isabella,  ekU 
est  daughter  of  George  Moore,  Esq.  of  Trieste. 
At  Everton,  on  ith  Snjtember.  Thomas,  eklaat 
n  of  Tbomaa  Quintin,  Esq.  of  Hatley  Fftrk,  Cam. 


At  Lowestoft,  en  flOi  September,  the  Rev.  W. 
HcilMit  Chapman.  MA.  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Eliiabeth.  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Porter  Bringloe,  Esq.  of  Hingham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

At  St.  James's  Church,  London,  on  6th  Scntem. 
her,  William  Gilbert,  Era.  of  Oapham,  to  Mary 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Skelton  of  Plocadilty. 

At  Shieldhall,  on  Mh  September,  Alexander 
Maefodaean,  Esq.  M.I),  to  Miss  Margaret  OswaM, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Oswald, 
Esq.  ofShiekUudL 

At  London,  on  Sd  September,  Robert  Frederick 
Oower,  Esq.  to  Lllliaa  Miller,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Or.  Stewart  of  Kirkowan,  Wigtoo. 
•hire. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  lOth  September,  Robert  Hon. 
buigfa,  Esq.  accountant,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  the  Ute  Alexander  Maijorlbanka,  Esq.  of  Mhr. 
Joribanks. 

At  Craig,  on  ISlh  September,  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Comric,  the  Rev.  i^ewis  H.  Irving,  minister  of 
Abercom.  to  Isabella,  only  surviving  child  of 
ArchibaklCarruthen,  Esq.,  of  Craig,  Stewartry 
of  Kircudbright 

At  Luffheas  House,  East  Lothian,  on  itlh  Sepu 
tember,  Lord  Henry  Francis  Charles  Kerr,  second 
son  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian,  to  Lousia  Do^ 
lothea,  only  daughter  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Hope,  of  Craigball  and  Waughtoa,U. 
C.  B. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  ISth  September,  Mr 
Thomas  Greig,  writer,  to  Jane,  ddest  daughtar 
of  Mr  George  BooklessL 

At  Montrose,  on  the  7th  Sqitember,  the  Ker. 
Andrew  Wilson,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Kinnear,  merchant.  Montrose: 

At  St  Jamea*.  Fircadilly,  London,  on  the  10th 
September,  Hugh  William  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Hana 
PbKse,  only  son  of  the  late  Robert  Gordon,  Esq., 
of  Fort  St  George,  Madras,  to  EUaabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  LoveD,  Esq.,  of  Stoane  Street, 
London. 

At  Oxton,  on  llth  September,  Charies,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart  of  Lea,  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  Emma,  youngest  daughter  oftbe 
late  John  Savile  Folgambe,  Esq.  of  AMwark,  ta 
the  county  of  York. 

At  Whitechurch,on  llth  September,  Cbarlea 
T.  Gaskell.  Esq.,  of  SUnmorr,  Middlcaex,  to 
ChariottCp  daughter  of  the  late  General  Bruce,  of 
Elstree,  Herts. 

At  Hampstead  church,  on  ISth  September,  the 
Rev.  George  Payton  Harvey,  Rector  of  Hortqn,  in 
Staffbrdshire.  to  Sarah  Frances,  eldest  dauKbter 
of  I  homas  Shcppard,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead  Heath. 

At  JSi.  Jametr  Church,  London,  on  10th  Se|>> 
tember,  James  Williams  Brainr,  Esq.,  of  St  James* 
Square,  to  Francis  Amdia,  second  danghter  of 
the  late  Allyett    Woodhouae,    Eaq  ,  Advocate- 
General  of  Bombay. 

At  Newton  Valence,  on  8th  September,  R.  Hen. 
ley  Payne,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Piter  Payne, 
Bart.,  M.  P.,  of  Knuston  Hall,  Northampton,  to 
Lousia,  vounge«t  daughter  of  Henrv  Chawner^ 


bftdgeshire.  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  William 
Astell,  M.P.  of  Everton  House,  Bedfordshire. 

At  North  I'uddenham,  the  Rev.  John  Culling 
Evans,  to  Mariannv  Louiaa.  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Day,  rector  of  North  Tuddenham. 

At  ereenwich,  on  6th  September,  Henry  Ha- 
milton Dougbu,  Esq.  Ute  of  his  Majesty's  Ufe 
Guards,  to  Mary  Ann,  eklest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Allen,  Esq.  oftbe  Paragon,  Blackbcath. 


isia,  vo< 
Esq  ,  of  Newton  Manor  House,  Hanis. 

At  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  London,  on  8th 
September,  Andrew  Playfair,  of  the  Bank  of  Eug. 
land,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Jane  Dixon,  late  of  Twicken. 
ham. 

At  Chepstow  Church,  Monmouthshire,  on  llth 
September,  Robert  Gun  Cunningham,  Esq..  of 
Newland  Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  Mount  Ken. 
ncdy,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  to  the  Hon.  Ara- 
bella Eliza  Pery,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount 
Glentworth. 

At  St  Mary's  Church,  Bryanston  Square,  Lon. 
don,  on  8th  September,  Elliot  Robeits,  isq ,  of 
Manchester  Square,  to  Eliiabeth,  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Julius  Johnson,  of  the  Madras  Army, 
daughter  of  Cokmel  Barton,  Dei>uty  Quarter 
Master.  General,  of  Cawnpour,  India. 

At  Teddesley  Park,  Staffbrdshire,  Viacount 
Newark,  to  Emily,  Daughter  of  E.  J.  Littleton, 
Esq.  M.P. 

DEATHa 

At  ao  Morrison  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  89th 
August,  Patrick   Wemyas  M'ArtJiur,  eklest  son 

2l  S»«lVtC*P*^n  *5«»«*  M' Arthur,  retired  list, 
«d  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 
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At  ItollMty,  OB  the  18th  AugiMt,  MIm  Ann 
rrawAird  M'Dougall,  daughter  of  ttieUrte  Colonel 
M'Ooagall,  of  I^uhalrn, 

At  Sjrdnejr,  New  South  Walei^onlSth  February 
laat,  Mr.  Henrr  C.  Newton,  youngeit  won  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Newton,  Shlpownet-,  Leith. 

At  SI,  Ann  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  81st 
Anguat,  Mn  Jean  Tennent,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Wallace,  Eai).  of  Damhcad. 

On  90th  August,  Mr  John  Paul,  Spirit  Mer. 
chant,  Candlcmaker  How,  Edinburgh. 

At  Flsherrow,  on  the  17th  August,  Mrs.  Chrls- 
tUn  MacMillan,  wife  of  Mr  William  Watt,  mer. 
chant 

At  Soone,  Perth,  on  18th  August,  Miss  1^  H. 
Dick,  youngest'daughler  of  the  late  Alex.  Dick. 
Esq.  accountant,  Edinbursh. 

At  fi.  Elm  Row,  on  81st  August,  Mr;il)omas 
Watson,  upholsterer. 

At  IS.  St  Andrew's  Square,  on  96th  August, 
Mrs  LilHas  Moore  Stewart,  wlfeof  WUHam  New- 
t>igging,  Esq.  surgeon. 

At  S,  Lauriston  Lane,  on  Mth  August,  Miss 
Christian  Erskine,  daughter  of  the  late  br.  John 
Enkine  of  Carnock. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  S9tb  Augtut,  Miss  Jane  Moir, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Moir,  of 
Otterbum. 

At  %  Sbandwick  Place,  on  the  SIst  August, 
Mary  EUsabeth.  youngest  daughter  otJasam  An. 
<ienon,  Esq.  civil  engineer. 

At  the  Manse  of  Stromness,  Orkney,  on  80th 
August,  the  Rev.  WiUlon  Clooston,  minister  of 
Stromness  and  Sbandwick. 

AtEastPoltenMains,Lasswade,  on  S5th  August, 
Mrs  Jane  Reid,  relict  of  Mr  George  Dbbbie,  late 
Ihrmer  tliere. 

At  Bioughton  Place,  Peebleaahire,  on  17th 
August,  Mr  John  Andenon,  Cramelt. 

At  P^Mm,  on  90th  August,  Mr  John  Ander. 
aon^faiteln  Henderland. 

At  Chelsea  Hcepital,  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart. 
"^  At  Falkirk,  on  Hd  August,  Thomas  William 
Hentest,  Esq:  surgeon. 

At  Sea,  on  5th  January  last.  Captain  Duncan 
Ross  Taytor,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Reverend 
Joseph  Taylor,  minister  of  Cambeo,  Fifeshire. 

At  10,  Abbey  Hill,  on  16th  August,  Mr  William 
Milter,  writer,  second  son  of  the  deceased  lliomas 
Miller  Esq.  extractor  of  records. 

At  45,  Constitution  Street,  Leith,  on  1st  August 
Mr.  A.  D.  Barclay. 

At  Glasgow,  on  4th  September,  Rachel,  young, 
est  child  of  Mr  William  Dunnet,  teacher,  Edin- 
burgh. 

At  S,  Davie  Street,  on  Ut  September,  Miss 
Marlon  Shaw. 

At  Candlemaker  Row,  on  31st  August,  Mrs 
Huntly,  Harrow  Inn. 

At  Inchyra,  on  !6th  August,  Elisabeth,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Camptell,95th  Rniment,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Richardson, 
£sa.ofPitfbur. 

On  88th  August,  on  his  passage  ftom  London 
to' Kirkcaldy,  Mr  James  Forrester,  mathematical 
in«trumont.maker,  London. 

At  Bayswater,  on  Sd  September,  David  Blackieu 
Esq.  W.S.  late  of  Edinburgh. 

On  1st  September,  J.  Wade.  Esq.,  son  of  the. 
late  General  Wade,  and  grandson  to  the  Fidd. 
Marshal  Wade. 

At  Lower  Berkely  Street,  London,  Cecilia,  in. 
fiint  daughter  of  JUeutenant-Coinnei  Lindsay. 

At  London,  on  1st  September,  Mr.  WUUam 
Young,  of  Downe*s  Wharf. 

At  Belladrum  House,  Invemess-shire,  on  6th 
September,  Buchanan  M'MUlan,  Esq.  of  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  Printer  in  Ordinary  to  his 
M^lesty. 

At  3,  Davie  Street,  on  1st  September,  Miss 
Marlon  Shaw. 

At  the  Manse  of  Gladsmuir,  on  4th  September, 
the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  D,D.  minisftf  of 
Gladsmuir. 

Drowned,  in  the  River  Hooghly,  East  Indies, 
on  S8d  of  March  last  Mr  Alexander  Cainpbell, 
son  of  the  late  DonflM  Campbell,  Esq.  Sally- 
martin,  Islay. 

At  S,  North  Hanover  Street,  Glasgow,  on  8th 


September,  Margaret  Youngs  wUSt  of  Mr  Andrew 
Tennent,  merchant 

At  Gbngow,  on  6tb  September,  Mr  Peter 
M'Nicol,  Wright 

At  Georae  Street,  Glasgow,  on  5th  September, 
Mr  Malconn,  wright 

At  Flnnirh  Malice,  Stirlinnhire,  on  6th  Sep. 
tember,  George  Buchanan,  Esq.  late  of  Demer. 
ara. 

At  London,  on  88d  August,  Lady  Lowe,  \dfe 
of  Lieutenant- General  Sfar  Hudson  Lowe. 

At  WhitefordhiU,  Ayr,  on  84th  August,  Mn. 
EUsabeth  Muir,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Young,  finr- 
mer. 

At  X,  Clyde  Buildings,  Glasgow,  on  5th  Sept. 
tember,  Mr  James  Young,  commission  merchant 

At  Aberdeen,  on  4cfa  September,  Ann,  wife  of 
Captain  David  Soott 

At  Thuno,  on  SOth  August,  Lieutenant  Alex, 
ander  Robeson,  R.N. 

At  Montreal,  cm  4lh  July,  Mr  Andrew  DarBng, 
late  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Rome,  on  13th  August,  Gilbert  Laing 
Mesaon,  Est^  of  Lindertis. 

At  Portobello,  on  9th  September,  Isabella  Cor- 
niHla,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Blair,  Esq. 
advocate. 

At  88,  Inverleith  Row,  on  ist  Sqitember,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Captain  Grace. 

At  14.  Carlton  Place,  on  3d  September,  Au. 
gusta  Walker  Campbell,  daughter  of  Cnarles 
Campbell,  Esq. 

At  1,  Grove  Street  on  1st  September,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Harper,  late  of  Lanark. 

At  Wedderlie  parish  of  Weetruther,  o^Sd  SepL 
tember,  Agnea  Peacock. 

At  WidL  on  90th  August,  Mr.  John  Caldar, 
fish-curer,  Leith. 

At  i'athhead,  on  7tb  September,  Elin  Tndl 
Cniigle,  yd§e  of  Mr.  Dove,  of  the  Customs,  Kir. 
kaldy. 

At  London,  on  6tb  September,  Oeoige  Watt, 
W.& 

At  George  Street,  on  18th  September,  Major  H. 
Cheape,of  the  Military  Establfshment 

At  Charlotte  Street,  on  7th  September,  Mr 
John  Gibb,  writer; 

At  Cornwall,  Upper  Canada,  in  June,  Mr 
James  Thomson,  late  former  at  Oatridge. 

At  Carluke,  on  89th  Augusr,  Helen  Cunning- 
ham, ;wifie  of  Mr  James  Kay. 

At  Green  Lettuce  Lane,  London,  MrsEIixa. 
beth  Airy. 

At  Lome  House,  Isle  of  Man,  on  81st  August, 
Christian  Taubman,  widow  of  the  late  Lleuten. 
ant.Colonel  Cunninghame,  58tb  regiment 

At  Ragcate,  on  Soth  March,  Lieutenant  Alex 


Moir,  I5th  regiment,  Bombay  Native  Infontry, 
voungest  son  of  the  late    Will' 
Newgrange. 


youngest  son  of  the  late    William   Moir,  Esq. 


At  Cardinnls,  on  38d  August,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Tod,  wife  of  Patrick  Begbie.  Esq. 

At  Annfleld  Place,  Musselburgh,  on  lOth  Sep- 
tember, Mrs  Ann  Lamont,  wife  of  Mr  John  Teller 
merchant. 

At  Palaincottah,  in  March  last,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  Carteret  Geoi^  Scott,  1st  regiment. 
Native  Infantry. 

At  Newcastle,  on  5th  September,  Thomas  Trot- 
ter,  M.D. 

At  Hawick,  on  the  12th  September,  the  Rev. 
John  Cochrane. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  12th  September,  The  Rev. 
Alexander  Nisbet,  minuter  of  the  United  Associ. 
ate  Congregation  of  Portsburgb. 

At  Quet)ec,  on  86th  July,  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq., 
merchant 

At  1^,  Lauriston  Place,  on  10th  September, 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Mitchell,  Fife  MUiUa. 

At  Edinbuigh,  on  the  i2th  Septembef,  Mr  An. 
drew  Craig  M*Lehose,  junior,  son  of  Mr  M*Le- 
hose,  W.S. 

At  12,  Roxburgh  Place,  on  10th  September, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  ot  the  late  Mr  Roixfrt  Pri- 
die,  nat  manufacturer. 

At  James's  Court,  on  16th  September,  Mr 
Charles  Stewart,  printer. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  16th  September,  Mrs  Jean 
Forbes,  wife  of  Hugh  Sinclair,  printei. 
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Deaths, 


At  Jp^linbuTigh,   on  Slit  Auguct,   Mr  Ilobert 

HaniMv. 

At  Marrteon  Place.  Pierahill,  on  16th  Septem. 
ber,  Mn  AddUon,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Ad. 
dlflon,  Queen's  Bay*. 

At  Cadoffan  Place,  London,  on  ISth  September, 
Lady  MacLean,  wlfeof  Lieut.General,  Sir  Fits, 
re^  MacLean,  Bart. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  10th  September,  Jamci  Calder, 
Em.,  wine-merchant. 

At  Otiemiey,  on  9th  Septmiber,  Charlea  Tyn. 
dall,  Eaq.,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Tyndall,  Esq., 
of  tne  Fort  near  Bristol. 

At  Quebec,  on  ISth  August,  the  Rer.  Joseph 
L.  Mills,  D.D,,  Chaplain  to.hli  Mi^festy**  Forces, 
Quebec. 

At  Colombo,  on  3Ist  March,  Mrs  Hamilton 
Bailey,  daughter  of  the  Right  Rer.  Bishop  Olelg, 
and  spouse  of  the  Rer.  Benjamin  B^ley,  senior 
chai^in  of  Ceylon. 

At  Norwood  Lodge,  Surrey  on  llth  September, 
Elisabeth  Maxy,  wlfeof  J<An  Rays,  Esq. 

At  Leiston  House,  Saxmundham,  on  8th  Sep- 
tember, Charles  Calvert,  Esq.,  M.r. 


At  Bruges  on  5th  Scplenber,  TImmius  Drvry, 
Esq.,  Admiral  of  the  R«cL 

At  Wimbledon  Common,  on  Bth  September, 
Arthur  Tyton,  Esq.,  late  of  his  Mi^)esty*s  Cus. 


At  North  Brixton,  on  0th  September,  Sarah, 
relict  of  the  late  James  Brewer,  £s^,  of  Clapham 
Common. 


At  Chelmsibrd,  WUllam  Mcgcrr.  Esq. 
Hitchin,  Herts.  ' 


On  the  1st  September,  T. 


fiM|.  of 

At  Biranston  Square,  London,  on  lOth  Sep^ 
tember.  Tally  Higgons,  Esq. 

At  Dalham,  SuIIoUl.  Miss  Affleck,  sister  of 
General  Sir  J.  Affleck,  Bart. 

At  Boukxgne,  on  Sath  August,  the  Rev.  John 
Fisher,  Ardideacon  of  Berks. 

At  Ckotio,  near  Reading,  Caroline  Anna  Maria 
Frederica,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  llieb 
luson. 

At  Cheltenham,  on  4th  September,  Lee  Stecre 
Steer^  Esq.,  of  Jayes,  Surrey. 

At  Logie,  on  84th  August,  the  Rev.  Dr  Janwe 
Robertson,  South  Leith. 


On  Friday,  21  at  September,  at  ^  past  1  p.k.,  Walter  Scott  departed.  He  cannot  be 
laid,  at  hu  years,  and  after  his  labours,  to  hare  been  prematurely  taken  from  us ;  yet 
BO  strong  was  the  principle  of  vitality  in  his  frame,  so  apparent  is  the  fact  that  a  partial 
giring  way  of  the  oi^nic  structure  alone  has  occasioned  his  death,  that  we  cannot 
look  upon  him  as  one  who  has  lived  out  his  full  term  of  years.  His  death  is 
<<  matter  for  a  greater  moan,  and  that  weUl  spend  hereafter.*'  Of  all  the  authors  of 
our  day  he  was  the  one  to  whose  works  the  term  healthy  may  be  applied.  His 
power  was  of  that  true  and  conscious  kind,  which  is  at  times  ibrgotten  in  the  intense 
depth  of  its  repose.  His  imagination,  free  irom  the  currents  and  eddies  of  passion, 
was  the  fathomless  pellucid  lake  which  mirrors  everything  truly  but  lovelier.  His 
sonl  was  mirrored  in  his  features  : — colossal,  homely,  with  an  expression  in  which 
shrewdness  gave  a  playful  cast  to  intense  kindliness  ;  as  if  in  him  love,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  had  but  been  afforded  fuller  scope  and  freer  play  by  knowledge ;. 
as  if  the  characteristics  of  the  cherub  and  seraph  had  in  him  been  blended  together. 


J.  JoflNSTONi,  Printer,  19,  St  J«mcs*»  Square. 
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THE  RADICAL  POETS. 


Ebenezer^Elliott^  Author  of  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  The  Village  Patriarch, 
Splendid  VUlogp,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  Crabbe^  Burns^  Cowper^  Southey^ 
PoLLOK^  a  CoifVft'RY  Curate^  &c.  &c.  &c. 

''What  is  poetry?"  has  often  been  asked.  To  this  question,  Lord 
Bacon^  a  true  poet,  though  he  wrote  in  prose,  replies,— <''  It  is  some-* 
thing  divine ;  because  it  raises  the  mind,  and  hurries  it  into  sublimity, 
by  conforming  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  soul ;  instead 
of  subjecting  the  soul  to  external  things,  as  reason  and  history  do." 
What  is  poetry  ?  we  ask  of  Hazlitt,  another  of  the  poets^  who  neither  sub- 
mitted  to  the  links  of  rhyme,  nor  more  majestic  bondage  of  blank  verse ; 
and  he  poetically  replies, — '*  Poetry  is  that  fine  particle  within  us  that 
expands,  rarifies,  refines,  raises  our  whole  being — without  it  man's  life 
is  poor  as  beasts' ;"  and  he  eloquently  illustrates  the  definition, — ^*  The 
child  is  a  poet,  in  fact,  when  he  first  plays  at  hide-and-seek,  or  repeats 
the  tale  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  the  shepherd  lad  is  a  poet,  when  he 
iirst  crowns  his  mistress  with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  the  countryman, 
when  he  gazes  after  the  Lord  ^layer's  Show ;  the  miser,  when  he  hugs 
his  gold  ;  the  courtier,  when  he  builds  his  hope  upon  b  smile ;  the  savage, 
when  he  paints  his  idol  with  blood  ;  the  slave  who  worships  a  tyrant,  and 
the  tyrant  who  fancies  himself  a  God;  the  vain,  the  ambitious,  the 
proud,  the  choleric  man ;  the  hero  and  the  coward,  the  beggar  and  the 
king,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  live  in  a  world 
of  their  own  making ;  and  the  poet  does  no  more  than  describe  what 
all  others  think  and  act."  These  are  subtle  and  exalted  descriptions  of 
poetry-^^assionate  and  imaginative  poetry ;  but  they  are  not  complete. 
What  is  poetry  }  we  inquire  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  a  Radical  Poet,  and  he 
forcibly  and  briefly  answers, — "  What  is  poetry  but  impassioned  truth  ?" 
The  definition  is  clear  and  complete  as  regards  his  own  writings,  and  ap- 
plies, with  nearly  equal  propriety,  to  those  of  Crabbe,  the  Great  Founder 
of  the  Radical  School;  in  which  the  Sheffield  worker  in  iron  and  in  steel 
is  rather  his  steady  and  unflinching  fellow.labourer  than  imitative  dis- 
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ciple.     His  poetical  Radicalism  is  as  original  and  vigorous  as  is  his 
genius. 

Tlie  definition  of  Elliott  applies  with  equal  exactness  to  all  the  Radi- 
cal poetry  of  the  writers  whose  names  are  arranged  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  They  make  a  formidable  list ;  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
swell  it ;  and  every  day  is  witnessing  conversions  among  the  living  verse- 
men^  and  making  additions  to  the  number  of  the  Radical  Poets,  The 
late  volume  of  Mr.  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall)  places  him  fairly  in  the 
category ;  and  the  author  of  the  Village  Workhouse  has  enrolled  himself 
frankly  and  at  once  a  volunteer  under  the  Radical  banner.  The  Radi.. 
calism  of  Bums*— who  died  so  early  as  to  have  scarcely  begun  to  live 
to  reflection^  and  who  spent  his  noble  mind  in  feeling— is  but  incidentally 
visible,  though  its  character  and  genuineness  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
runs  through  his  tale  of  the  Twa  Dogs,  forms  the  depressing  theme  of 
his  elegiac  verses^  Man  was  Made  to  Mourn,  and  triumphs  in  his  glori. 
ous  song^— 

**  The  rank  ia  bat  the  guinea*t  stamp, 
The  iium*8  the  goud,  for  a'  that  T 

A  deep-hidden  vein  of  Radicalism  runs  through  all  the  poetry  of  Cow. 
per,  occasionally  breaking  out  both  in  his  sarcasm,  and  pathetic  regrets 
over  the  changed  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  manners  of  the  rural 
population;  and  in  his  keen  satire  and  sweeping  denunciations  of  the 
profligacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  higher  orders ;  the  corruption  of  modem 
statesmen,  and  of  the  clergy  and  magistracy ;  and  the  gradual  demo, 
ralization  of  the  people  from  impolitic  or  wicked  laws ;  the  Excise,  with 
its  legalized  perjuries,  its  bounty  on  intemperance,  and  mockery  of  the 
sanctity  of  oaths ;  the  State  Lottery,  and  the  military  mania.  But 
Cowper  is,  on  Radical  subjects^  now  comparatively  an  old  writer.  The 
materials  of  Radicalism  have  increased  ted-fold  since  the  author  of  the 
Task  and  of  Expostulation  laid  aside  his  pen.  He  had  closed  his  books 
before  the  consequences  of  the  late  war  were  even  guessed  at  by  the 
"  terrible  sagacity  "  of  the  poet.  The  bulk  of  Crabbe's  writings  were, 
in  point  of  time^  twenty  or  more  years  later,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  position  of  the  country,  a  full  century  later.  Crabbe^ 
again,  had^  in  his  turn,  ceased  to  write  before  the  evils  of  the  system 
were  felt  in  their  utmost  rigour— evils  which  are  hurrying  us  to  Heaven 
knows  where.  The  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Cowper  was  spared 
the  pain  of  witnessing  in  his  England,  beloved  with  all  her  faults,  the 
train  of  miseries  produced  by  an  enormous  expenditure  oorrapting  the 
few  and  grinding  the  many,  and  the  consequent  monstrous  abuse  of  the 
]KK»r  laws ;  or  the  evils  which  false  policy  has  created,  and  entailed  on  pro. 
duction,  and  the  fearfully  increased  distress  of  a  wretched,  starving,  and, 
by  consequence,  an  ignorant  and  reckless  population,  madly  aggravat- 
ing every  misery  of  their  actual  condition,  by  their  own  thoughtlessness. 
Grahame,  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  most  soft-hearted  of  all  poets, 
is  also  the  gentlest  of  Radicals.  Who  can  forget  his  affecting  descrip- 
tions of  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  the  rural  population,  groaning 
under  the  proud  man's  contumely,  or  driven  from  their  ancestral  fields  by 


*  We  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  our  readers  Bums  as  a  man  and 
a  POET,  in  the  light  in  which  he  should  be  viewed,  and  in  the  portraiture  of  one  amply 
qiialified  by  kin£red  genius  and  feeling  to  appreciate  him  tmly^Allan  Cunningham. 
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''  stern  monopoly ;"  or  his  touching  pictures  of  the  city  mechanic^  '^  ply- 
ing the  sickly  trade  ?"  The  tenderness  and  benevolence  of  his  nature 
was  yet  more  strongly  excited  by  the  condition  of  children  in  factories, 
and  those  brought  from  their  native  cottages  and  burn-sides,  to  the  dark 
unwholesome  cellars,  and  stifling  garrets^  of  the  city  lanes.  Many  of 
his  descriptions,  and  most  pathetic  remonstrances  and  appeals,  are  of 
the  finest  essence  of  Radicalism.  Who  can  ever  forget  such  passages  as 
these  ? 


«Oflfh>in  their  high 


And  wretched  roof  they  look,  trying  through  clouds 
Of  drivinf  smoke,  a  glimpse  of  the  green  fields 
To  gain ;  while  at  the  view  they  feel  their  hearts 
Sickening  within  them.    Ah,  these  vain  regrets 
For  happiness,  that  now  is  but  a  dream, 
Are  not  their  sorest  evil.     No !  disease, 
(The  harvest  of  the  crowded  house  of  toil,) 
Approaches,  withering  fast  the  opening  bloom 
Of  infant  years.  ^ 


♦» 


<<  Oh,  that  heart-wringing  cry 
To  take  them  home' — ^to  take  them  home  again  I** 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  Laureate  was,  in  his  earlier 
years,  a  thorough,  and  indeed,  a  bitter  Radical  poet.  His  anti-manu- 
facturing, anti-Malthusian,  and  anti-MaccuUoch  opinions,  make  him 
still  something  *^  more  than  kin  though  less  than  kind"  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Radicals  ;  however  indignantly  he  might  disclaim  the  rela- 
tionship. Mr.  Southey  may  have  done  severe,  and,  we  doubt  not,  very 
sincere  penance  for  those  sins  of  his  youth,  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  BaU 
tie  of  Blenheim  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Wanderer y  the  Ecloguee,  and  the 
Wedding,  will  continue  to  animate  his  poetry,  while  he  trusts  himself 
with  popular  subjects.  Not  one  of  the  poets  we  have  mentioned  are  so 
directly  and  zealously  teachers  in  the  school  of  which  Crabbe  is  the 
Chief,  as  the  Laureate  was.  The  constraining  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
has  made  this  an  age  fertile  of  Balaams ;  and  Mr.  Southey  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  prophets. 

Crabbe,  whom  we  hold  as  the  Founder  of  the  Radical  school,  is  em- 
phatically the  poet  of  low,  of  mean,  and  of  suffering  life.  He  has  never 
yet  found  a  true  critic,  though  the  progress  of  events  has  now  given  him 
many  intelligent  interpreters.  No  one  appears  to  have  either  fathomed 
the  Radical  depths  of  his  mind,  or  to  have  comprehended  the  most 
important  purpose  which  may  be  educed  from  his  writings.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  he  has  manifested  any  pre-concerted  design  of  draw- 
ing  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  prospects  of  so- 
ciety. But  he  was  a  deeply  reflective  and  an  actively  benevolent  man, 
of  acute  observation  and  profound  thought.  The  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  conscientious  clergyman,  brought  him  into  close  and  constant  con- 
tact with  the  poor ;  and  his  heart  and  mind  from  their  overflowing  ful- 
ness,  poured  forth  treasured  hoards  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  humorous, 
playful,  sarcastic,  and  most  pathetic  verse,  describing  especially  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes,  with  great  power,  with  minute  fidelity,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  "  impassioned  truth."  His  mind  was  full  of  his  subject,  and 
he  was  earnest  and  sincere  in  the  deliverance  of  the  prophet-message 
intrusted  to  him.  But  the  mode  was  of  lesser  concernment ;  one  man 
employs  the  lofty  seraph-tone  of  Milton;  another,   the  quaint  para- 
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pbrastic  Btyle  of  Bunyan.  Crabbe  had  his  own  peculiar  signg,  though  it 
is  clear  that  he  labours  with  the  mighty  reality^  if  not  always  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  moral  and  political  purpose^  which  his  critics 
not  perceiving,  have  judged  him  by  the  ordinary  vulgar  rules  and 
standards  of  poetical  jurisdiction,  never  once  hitting  upon  the  funda. 
mental  principle  of  his  compositions.  He  is  the  Hogarth  of  the  poets, 
and  the  critics  read  him  like  a  child,  nor  understand  half  the  meanings 
figured  forth  by  his  successive  pictures.  These  meanings  are  beginning 
to  glimmer  upon  them  now.  It  is  now  seen  that  Radical  wrongs  and  evils 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  speculations  he  has  illustrated  in  tale  and 
elegy — ^that  the  j^&or  are  ever  present  with  him.  They  may  not  at  all 
times  claim  his  respect,  but  they  engross  his  thoughts  and  his  care,  and 
very  much  of  his  affection.  If  he  dwell  quite  enough  upon  their  debas. 
ing  pursuits,  and  the  mean  concomitant  vices  of  extreme  poverty  and 
extreme  ignorance,  he  does  not  neglect  their  redeeming  qualities.  He 
loves  to  paint  their  piety,  patience,  resignation  ;  and  their  tenacity  and 
delicacy  of  affection ;  their  inborn  sense  of  the  manly  and  independent  in 
character,  and  all ''  the  virtues  of  the  lowly  train."  The  living  truth  of 
his  descriptions  has  been  universally  acknowledged ;  and,  than  some  of 
them,  there  are  none  in  the  language  more  powerful  in  simple  pathos, 
and  piteous  and  tender  beauty,  whether  in  thought  or  expression.  Yet 
in  the  delineations  of  the  master-poet  of  the  suffering  poor,  pain. must 
predominate.  He,  in  fact,  becomes  oppressive  and  afflicting.  The  reader 
is  looking  in  the  verse  of  Crabbe  for  what  he  has  accustomed  himself  to 
expect  from  all  poetry, — ^pleasure,  however  melancholy  or  serious  its 
prevailing  character  may  be ;  and  he  quarrels  with  the  author  for  not 
ministering  the  sweetened  or  the  spiced  draught,  for  which  the  poet  has 
never  bargained.  The  fastidious  recoil,  with  somewhat  of  disgust,  from 
his  wholesome  potions,  distilled  of  rue  and  euphrasy,  and  all  bitter  but 
salutary  herbs ;  and  persons  of  keen  sensibility  on  the  hopeless,  sicken- 
ing view  of  society  which  he  presents,  are,  with  some  shew  of  justice, 
tempted  to  retort  upon  him  his  own  powerful  words  :^ 

<<  1*11  know  no  more ;— my  heart  is  torn 

By  sights  of  wo  it  cannot  heal  I 
Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 

And  oft  again  their  woes  shall  i«el, 

As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  stcaL'* 


A  clear  apprehension  of  the  latent  purpose  of  Crabbe  and  of  Elliott  will 
enable  the  reader  to  overcome  this  nausea.  The  poetry  of  both  is  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  of 
ordinary  minstrelsy,  or  "  the  voices  of  those  who  play  sweetly  upon  the 
instrument."  They  probe  the  festering  sore  to  the  bottom ;  and  tear 
away  the  veiling  rags  which,  in  our  impatient  selfishness,  we  are  content 
to  see  interposed  between  the  foul,  eating  ulcer  and  our  daintiness;  but 
this  disgust  is  given  only  that  the  canker  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  and 
examined,  and  skilfully  salved.  Neither  of  the  Radical  bards  seems  to 
give  himself  much  concern  whether  his  passionate  representations  of  truth 
be  what  are  conventionally  considered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  or 
not;  contented  if,  by  rousing,  agitating,  and  affecting  our  feelings,  they 
can  awaken  the  torpid  sense  to  the  justice  which  society  owes  to  its  out- 
cast, and  its  degraded  and  suffering  members.  The  admonitions  both 
have  received,  not  to  write  in  verse  what  must  give  pain,  are  about  as 
reasonable  as  forbidding  a  physician  to  administer  a  healing  draught  in 
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a  glass  vessel,  as  such  vessels  are  usually  consecrated  to  vinous  beverages 
and  social  potations. 

We  need  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the  avowed  Radical  poet^ 
by  citing  from  the  writings  of  Crabbe  proofs  of  how  closely  their  feeL 
ings  and  opinions  were  akin. 

Ebenezer Elliott  is  an  original  writer  in  an  imitative  age;  and  a  power- 
ful one  at  a  time  tending  in  literature  to  feebleness  and  effeminacy.  He 
is  himself;  and  in  manner  resembles  no  one  else.  Like  every  other  origi- 
nal writer,  he  draws  from  the  great  mine  of  nature  ;  but  he  works  a  vein 
which  is  wholly  his  own ;  and  the  ore  he  hammers  out — ^for  he  is  not  skil- 
ful in  refining  processes  or  in  the  use  of  crucibles  and  alembics-— bears  his 
own  deep  and  distinct  impress, — Nature's  broad  arrow  stamping  every 
ingot.  There  is,  accordingly,  almost  nothing  which  the  Radical  poet  has 
written  that  could  have  been  the  composition  of  any  other  man.  The 
taping  and  cast  of  his  thoughts  are  as  much  his  own  as  the  garb 
of  strong  and  glowing  words  in  which  they  are  clothed.  He  is  ^^  a  self- 
educated  poet ;"  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  one  would,  once  for 
all,  explain  this  parrot  phrase,  and  fix  the  limits  which  divide  the 
taught  from  the  ''  self-taught ''  poets.  To  the  latter  class  belong  Shak. 
speare.  Burns,  and  Elliott ;  to  the  former  class,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron.  But  were  Milton  and  Byron  poets  because  they  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge ;  and  was  Shakspeare  an  infinitely  greater  poet  than 
either,  because  he  could  only  have  transiently  smelt  the  air  of  the  former 
learned  city  in  passing  through  it,  a  fugitive  adventurer  ?  This  phrase, 
'^  self-educated"  poet,  has,  we  suspect,  no  fixed  meaning  of  any  kind,  if 
it  have  any  meaning  at  all;  and  we  imagine  that  the  elements  of  all 
literary  education,  reading  and  writing,  once  attained,  every  poet  may 
be  described  as  *^  self-educated."  Bums  has  said  that  no  poet  ever  met 
the  Muse,  until  he  had  learned  to  wander,  solitarily, 

'^  Adown  some  wimpling  bum*9  meander, 
And  no'  think  lang.** 

The  only  essential  difference,  we  apprehend,  between  man  and  man, 
in  whom  the  native  genius  lurks,  over  which  time  and  the  hoar  can  have 
influence,  may  be  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  an  employment  favour- 
able to  the  ripening  and  development  of  the  poetical  character.  Like  the 
business  of  Burns,  for  example. 


*'  In  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain's  side ; 


»> 


while  Elliott's  toilsome  and  noisy  Cyclop  calling,  though  it  could  not 
preclude  the  reception  and  gradual  accumulation  of  poetical  ideas,  must 
have  been  adverse  and  retarding  to  their  germination  and  development. 
The  superincumbent  weight  of  circumstances  must  have  pressed  heavily 
upon  him ;  but  the  undying,  unquenchable  principle  was  there.  The  seed 
slowly  received  into  a  soil  so  naturally  fertile  and  congenial,  might  long 
lid  hidden;  but  gently  nourished  and  quickened  at  last  by  the  sun  of 
truth  and  the  dews  of  heaven,  like  the  chilled  and  retarded  buds  and 
blossoms  of  a  hyperborean  region,  it  sprung  at  length  into  "  the  bright, 
consummate  flower." 

We  do  not  exactly  know  how  long  Mr.  EUiott  may  have  been  writing 
poetry ;  but  he  must  have  been  revolving  it,  and  brooding  over  it,  for 
many  years^  and  long  maintaining  a  manly  vigorous  struggle,  though,  so 
far  as  we  see,  all  his  more  important  compositions  have  been  published 
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within  the  last  three  yeara.    Though  our  information  is  neither  full  nor 
perfect,  every  thing  about  the  mental  constitution  and  intellectual  growth 
of  "  a  self-educated  mind"  belonging  to  Elliott's  dass,  is  at  present  doubly 
interesting  and  curious,  even  though  it  may  be  far  from  arriving  at  the 
maturity  and  manly  vigour  of  his  disciplined  understanding.    These  are 
the  men,  the  influence  of  whose  opinions  is  already  strongly  and  directly 
felt  in  public  affairs.    They  are  the  sinews  of  our  society,  and  they  must 
•oon  be  more.   With  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  or  their  profligacy  and 
ignorance,  the  weal  or  wo  of  Britain  is  bound  up ;  and,  apart  firom 
poetical  accomplishment,  we  linger  on  the  character  of  Elliott,  as  on  a 
bright  augury ;  trusting  that,  though  far  superior  in  poetic  genius,  he 
may  be  in  knowledge  and  principle  only  a  fair  specimen  of  tens  of  thoa. 
sands  of  our  artisans.    He  says  himself,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
that  there  was  no  early  sign  of  the  elemental  poet  about  him,  nor  in^ 
deed  bright  promise  of  any  kind.    But  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  has 
no  faith  in  original  genius.    He,  however,  confesses  to  that  inborn  pro. 
pensity  which  is  the  unfaQing  and  least  equivocal  mark  of  the  genuine 
poetic  temperament — ^the  love  of  nature.    The  love  of  nature  and  the 
education   of  Jacobinism  formed  the  Radical  Poet    Elliott  was  bom 
rather  more  than  Afty  years  since,  in  a  village  near  the  town  of  Sheffield. 
There, — ^we  use  his  own  strong  words,  and  none  can  be  found  so  fit, — ^he 
is  still  «  a  dealer  in  steel,  working  hard  every  day ;  literally  labouring 
with  head  and  hands,  and  alas  with  my  heart  too  I     If  you  think  the 
steel  trade,  in  those  profitless  days,  is  not  a  heavy,  hard-working  trade, 
come  and  break  out  a  ton."    A  man  of  his  knowledge  and  energy  was  . 
not  likely  to  remain  the  mere  workman  of  another.     Elliott,  though 
labouring  with  his  hands  and  head,  is  his  own  master,  as  well  as  his 
children's  provider.     But  we  must  briefly  advert  to  his  origin  and  his 
youth.     His  father,  a  man  of  education  and  of  great  natural  humour, 
was  a  commercial  clerk  in   an  iron  establishment,  and  also  a  Jacobin, 
the  name  given  in  those  days  to  the  friends  of  liberty  by  the  artifice  of 
its  enemies,  and  meant  to  express  the  last  degree  of  whatever  was  ruf- 
fianly and  opprobrious.    He  was,  his  son  writes,  "  a  Jacobin,  marked  as 
such,  and  hunted,  literally  hunted  out  of  society  on  that  account.    The 
yeomanry  used  to  amuse  themselves,   periodically,  by  backing  their 
horses  through  his  windows.     "  I,"  says  Elliott,  "  /  have  not  forgotten 
the  English  Reign  of  Terror  ;  there  you  have  the  source  of  my  political 
tendencies."    This  holds  in  thousands  of  instances  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Elliott.    The  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  freedom  in  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  the  fruitful  seed  of  liberty  in  this.    The  children  of  the 
persecuted  then,  are  among  the  most  determined  of  the  Radicals  now. 
Young  Elliott  excelled  all  his  companions  in  kite-making,  and  such  feats 
of  boyish  mechanical  dexterity ;  but  nevertheless  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  dunce,  and  almost  a  fool ;  and  to  prove  that  he  deserved  it  he  chose 
to  play  truant  for  weeks  and  months  on  end,  preferring  to  hunt  11. 
zards,  and  search  out  bird  nests  in  the  Threybergh  woods  to  the  first 
four  rules  of  Arithmetic.     "  To  those  wild  wanderings,"  he  says  in  the 
letter  to  a  friend  quoted  above,  "  1  impute  the  love  of  Nature  and  her 
wonders,  which  will  quit  me  but  with  life."    Though  averse  to  sdiooi 
learning,  Elliott  speaks  with  the  utmost  affection  and  respect  of  his  early 
teacher,  Joseph  Ramsbottom. — What  a  name  !  Mr.Crokeror  Mr.  Hooke 
might  exclaim,  for  one  whom  Elliott  describes  ^^as  one  of  those  unsophisti- 
cated beings,  whom  the  improved  state  of  society  will  no  longer  permit 
to  subsist  among  us.    He  was  disinterestedness  personified ;  a  man  of 
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genius^  of  infantine  kindness^  of  patriarchal  eimplicitf ;  the  gentlest  and 
lyiost  benevolent  of  human  creatures :  humble^  pious^  industrious^  resigned, 
he  lived  and  died  as  few  can  live  and  die."  He  was  an  able  mathematician 
and  ingenious  mechanic,  and  distinguished  by  a  fondness  for  flowers.-— 
Had  the  Radical  Poet  been  trained  at  Harrow  or  Eton,  we  should,  as 
soon  as  he  became  popular,  have  heard  among  the  great  a  great  deal 
about  his  tutors;  and  on  as  just  a  principle  we  here  notice  ^'the  best  of 
men,  Joseph  Ramsbottom." 

As  Elliott  was  a  suspected  dunce  only  for  liking  the  woods  and 
moors  better  than  Dilworth  or  Cocker,  his  father  gave  up  the  point  of 
school  learning,  and  sent  him  into   the  Foundry  with  which  he  was 
himself  connected,  upon  the  foreman  (a  shrewd  man,  belike,)  giving 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  lad  ^vas  rafter  all  no  fool.     Like 
the  sturdy  energetic  Radical  he  aft^wards  gi«w,  Elliott  put  his  soul 
into  his  business,   and    soon  gave  promise  of  becoming   a   iirst-rate 
workman.    ^'  At  this  period,*   he  says,  in  the  letter  noticed  above,  ^*  I 
was  saved  or  lost  by  an  accident ;"  — "  saved,"  assuredly,  if  by  this  is 
meant  that  his  character  was,  from  this  time,  determined  to  poetry  ;  or 
to  pursuits  which  led  to  it.    A  young  relative  was  taking  in  a  work  on 
botany,  with  coloured  prints  of  plfmts,  in  monthly  numbers,  and  Elliott 
was  allowed  to  peruse  it,  and  taught  by  a  common  mechanical  process  to 
trace  the  plates.   He  thus  became  a  draughtsman,  and  a  lover  of  plants ; 
which  again  led  him  back  to  the  woods,  and  away  from  the  ale-house, 
whither  he  owns  he   had  sometimes  gone  with  the  other   workmen. 
About  this  same  time  his  brother  bought  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons, 
which,  being  a  good  reader,   he  read  aloud  to  the  family,  until  the 
reputed  dunce  silently  obtained  some  faint  glimmering  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  the  descriptions.    When  Giles  laid  down  the  book,  Ebenezer 
took  it  up,  and  carried  it  into  the  garden,  whither  he  duly  went  to  com* 
pare  the  poet's  descriptions  with  the  natural  living  flowers. 

On  holydays  he  still  sought  the  woods  to  gather  flowers.  Poets 
call  their  writings  *'  garlands,  and  wreaths,  and  chaplets."  How  long 
Elliott's  poetry  continued  literally  so,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  yet  when  his 
mute,  or  flower- worship  of  Nature  burst  forth  into  words— the  strong, 
fervid,  earnest  words  of  "  impassioned  truth." 

When  he  first  published,  is  equally  a  secret  to  us ;   but  he  did  publish 
long  ago,  and  fortunately  found  his  poetry  completely  neglected  : — For- 
tunately, we  say  advisedly ;  for  though  there  may  be  minds  to  whom 
neglect    is    annihilation,    there  are  others   more   nervous    and   more 
sternly-strung,  to  whom  it  gives  strength,  pride,  self-reliance,  and  instant 
and  complete  emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  codes  of  opinion,  and  the 
systems  of  schools  of  criticism.    Something  worse  than  neglect,  made,  or 
shewed  Lord  Byron  to  be  a  great  poet ;  and  had  Elliott's  first  attempts 
been  received  with  maukish  praise,  and  the  fulsome  empty  airs  of  modem 
patronage,  we  might  have  found  him  still  dallying  with   ^*  subjects  fit 
for  poetry,"  instead  of  seeing  him  the  masculine,  original,  and  energe- 
tic Radical  poet,  which,  left  to  himself,  and  taking  counsel  of  his  own 
mind  only,  he  has  become.      By  the  time  the  critics  and  self-elected 
guardians  of  literature  began  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  him,  Elliott  had 
luckily  learned  to  think  and  judge  for  himself,  and,  we  suspect,  to  imagine 
that  he  was  at  least  as  much  in  the  secret  of  where  his  strength  lay  as 
any  one  of  them. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  poems  of  Elliott ;  though, 
in  attempthig  some  account  of  them,  we  believe  we  shall  perform  an  ac- 
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ceptable  service  to  the  public^  at  least  in  this  end  of  the  island  ;  and  to 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  improvement  of  mankind  everywhere. 
Cam^Law  Rhymes  is  a  title  to  which  few  persons  affix  any  intelligible 
idea ;  and  those  who  chance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Elliott, 
only  through  this  small  volume,  must  have  a  very  inadequate  notion 
indeed  of  the  high  poetical  merit  of  the  Village  Patriarch,  of  Lave,  and  of 
the  Splendid  Village. 

Love  is  a  sentimental  and  descriptive  poem,  containing  passages  of 
touching  beauty  and  pathos.  It  may  be  the  most  sustained  and  equal 
of  all  Mr.  Elliott's  productions,  though  it  is  far  inferior  in  vigour,  force, 
and  power,  to  his  subsequent  writings.  The  Com^Law  Rhymes  is  a 
mere  collection  of  pieces  of  very  unequal  merit,  and  is  somewhat  indebted 
to  the  attraction  of  a  quaint  name  ;  but  of  his  more  regular  efforts,  every 
one  has  been  a  decided  improvement  on  that  which  preceded  it.  From 
Love  we  extract  a  few  lines,  following  the  opening  apostrophe  to  "  Love 
the  eldest  Muse."  They  are  recommended  by  referring  to  the  domestic 
circumstances  of  the  author,  for  which  reason  we  prefer  them  to  more 
brilliant  passages  :-* 

^  Love,  'twaa  my  heart  that  named  thee  I  sweetest  word. 

Here,  or  in  highest  Heaven  pronounced  or  heard ! 

Whether  by  seraph  near  the  throne  above, 

Or  soul^ick  maiden  in  the  vernal  grove^ 

Or  matron,  with  her  ftnt.bom  on  her  knee, 

Or,  sweeter,  lisp'd  by  roBe-lipp*d  infancy  1 

Yes,  Love,  my  heart  did  name  thee  I   not  because 

Thy  mandate  gave  the  bright-hair*d  comet  laws ; 

Nor  that  thy  hand,  in  good  almightiest,  showers 

The  everblooming,  ftery-petallM  flowers 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  hyacinthine  Heav*n  ; 

But  that  to  me  thy  richest  smile  hath  giv*n 

Bliss,  tried  in  pain.     And  mid  my  rosy  boys, 

In  joy  and  giief,  I  sing  thy  griefs  and  joys. 

Blessed  is  the  hearth,  when  daughters  gird  the  fire. 
And  sons,  that  shall  he  happier  than  their  sirc^ 
Who  sees  them  crowd  around  his  evening  chair, 
While  love  and  hope  inspires  his  wordless  prayV, 
Oh,  from  their  home  paternal  may  they  go, 
With  little  to  unlearn,  though  much  to  know  I 
Them  may  no  poison'd  tongue,  no  evil  eye 
Curse  for  the  virtues  that  refuse  to  die. 
The  generous  heart,  the  independent  mind, 
Till  truth,  like  falsehood,  leaves  a  sting  behind  ! 
May  temperance  crown  their  feast,  and  friendship  share  ! 
May  pity  come.  Love's  sister  spirit,  there ! 
May  they  shun  baseness,  as  they  shun  the  grave  ! 
May  they  be  frugal,  pious,  humble,  brave  I 
Sweet  peace  be  theirs,  the  moonlight  of  the  breast, 
And  occupation,  and  alternate  rest, 
And,  dear  to  care  and  thought,  the  rural  walk ! 
Theirs  be  no  flower  that  withers  on  the  stalk. 
But  roses  cropp'd,  that  shall  not  bloom  in  vain, 
And  hope's  bless'd  sun,  that  sets  to  rise  again ! 
Be  chaste  their  nuptial  bed,  their  home  be  SM-eet, 
Their  floor  resound  the  trade  of  little  feet ; 
Bless'd  beyond  fear  and  fate,  if  bless'd  by  thee, 
And  heirs,  oh,  Love>  of  thine  eternity !" 

Though  Love  is  not  the  characteristic  volume  of  the  Radical  poet,  we 
must  give  one  or  two  more  passages.  This  is  from  an  address  to  con- 
jugal and  maternal  love : 
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^  Oh,  bleasM,  who  drinks  the  hlttB  that  Hymen  yields, 

And  plucks  Ufe^s  roses  in  his  quiet  fields  I  » 

Though  in  his  absence  hours  seem  lengthen''d  years, 

His  presence  hallows  separation's  tears. 

Oh,  claspM  in  dreams,  for  his  delay'd  return 

Fond  arms  are  stretch*d,  and  speechless  wishes  bum ! 

Loye  o*er  his  feverM  soul  sheds  tears  nlore  sweet 

Than  angels*  smiles,  when  parted  angels  meet : 

To  him  no  fabled  paradise  is  given ; 

His  yery  sorrows  charm,  and  breathe  of  heay*n. 

And  soon  the  &irest  form  that  walks  below 

Shall  bless  the  name  of  parent  in  her  wo ; 

Soon  o'er  her  babe  shall  breathe  a  mother's  pray'r. 

And  kiss  its  father's  liying  picture  there. 

While  the  young  stranger  on  life's  dangerous  way 

Turns  with  a  smile  his  blue  eye  to  the  day." 

The  second  book  of  Jthis  poem  opens  finely  with  an  apostrophe  to  the 
faithful,  conjugal  love,  and  domestic  bliss  of  virtuous  Poverty.  It  is  so 
amiable,  and  the  lesson  so  nobly  Radical,  that  v^e  cannot  resist  this 
passage. 

^  Oh,  faithful  Loye,  by  Poverty  embraced! 
Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 
Thy  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Uecla's  brow ; 
Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  snow ; 
And  she,  thy  matet,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 
Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 
Ev'n  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light. 
When  o'er  thy  bow'd  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 
Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wrong'd  her,  if  thou  e'er 
From  those  mild  eyes  hast  caused  one  bitter  tear 
To  flow  unseen,^-repent,  and  sin  no  more  I 
For  richest  gems,  compared  with  her,  are  poor ; 
Gold,  weigh'd  against  her  heart,  is  light— is  vile^ 
And  when  thou  sufferest,  who  shall  see  her  smile? 
Sighing,  ye  wake,  and  sighing  sink  to  sleep. 
And  seldom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep ; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dash'd  o'er, 
Another  comes  to  wet  it  as  before ;) 
Yet,  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declines. 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shines  I 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  seen, 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green; 
And  your  broad  branches,  proud  of  storm-tried  strength, 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  length. 
And  calmly  wave^  beneath  the  darkest  hour. 
The  ice-bom  frui^  the  frost-defying  flower. 
I^t  Luxury,  sickening  in  profusion's  chair, 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir. 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush,  and  tremble^  too  1 
But,  Love  and  Labour,  blush  not,  fear  not,  you  ! 
Your  children,  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side,) 
With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 
Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  thy  fear! 
Mother  of  Men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  move, 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love ; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair, 
Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums  o'er  the  plough  sung  sweet  his  woodnotes  wild. 
And  richest  Suakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 
Sii-e  green  in  age^  mild,  patient,  toil-inured. 
Endure  thine  evils,  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice  ! 

I 
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Hear  H«p«'i  iWMt  aoeente  in  a  fiandchild^ii  voice ! 
See  Freedom*!  Inilwmrki  in  tby  lonf  ariMb 
And  Hampden,  RiuwU,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes  I 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon^s  curac  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  them,  too, 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo  !** 

The  story  of  the  blind-struck  bride,  is  full  of  interest  and  subdued 
pathos^  and  knowledge  of  that  most  wayward  thing,  a  human  heart, 
which,  though  not  naturally  either  cruel  or  bad,  is  yet  not  under  the 
guidance  of  steady  principle,  and  the  influence  of  early.formed  good 
habits. 

But  it  is  in  the  Village  Patriarch  that  the  opinions  and  tendencies  of 
Elliott  are  first  distinctly  evolved.  He  feels  like  a  true  and  reflecting 
Englishman  the  gradual  debasement,  and  rapid  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  from  the  combined  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Game  Laws, 
and  that  hydra-curse  the  Corn  Law,  which  has  given  activity  to  all 
the  misery  resulting  from  the  Poor  Laws,  and  made  them  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  from  the  end  of  the 
American  war  till  now,  or  in  flfty  years,  than  in  aU  the  centuries  which 
have  intervened  since  their  institution.  The  Bread  Tax,  which,  he 
emphatically  says,  speaks  to  him  from  the  trenchers  of  his  ten  children, 
Elliott  considers  the  tap-root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is 
labouring.  The  scrimped  trencher  is,  indeed,  quickening,  powerful 
inspiration.  The  beer  flaggon  of  himself  and  his  neighbours,  drained  dry 
by  excessive  taxation,  is  equal  to  the  poet's  Helicon,  with  the  minstrel 
whose  only  muse  is  Useful  Truth,  The  account  Mr.  Elliott  has  given  of 
the  origin  of  his  political  poetry,  sets  the  matter  in  the  true  light.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  philosopher  the  least  valuable  section  of  his  writings. 

*^  My  poem  may  be  a  weed,  but  it  has  sprung,  unforced,  out  of  existing  things.  It 
may  not  suit  the  circulating  libraiies  for  adult  babies ;  but  it  is  the  earnest  product 
of  experience,  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  an  evidence  of  the  present — a  sign  of  the 
times  a  symptom,  terrible^  or  otherwise,  which  our  state  doctors  will  do  well  to 
observe  with  the  profbundest  shake  of  the  head;  for  it  affords  a  prognostic,  if  not  a 
proof,  that  Smith  and  Macculloch  must  soon  be  as  familiar  as  Dil worth  to  schools 
boys.  And  is  it  of  no  importance  what  a  man  of  the  middle  class-^hardly  raised 
above  the  lowest — ^thinks,  when  the  lowest  are  beginning  to  think  ?  Believing  as  I 
do,  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  a  direct  and  rapid  tendency  to  ruin  my  ten  childroi  and 
their  country,  with  all  its  venerable  and  venerated  institutions,  where  is  the  wonder 
if  I  hate  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  insane  atrocities  ?  Their  ancestors,  I  believe^  were 
good  men.  The  Savilles  and  the  Rockinghams,  were  not  palaced  almonen,  nor  are 
their  successors  like  the  Shelleys  and  the  Lauderdales.  But  when  suicidal  anti-proftt 
laws  speak  to  my  heart  from  my  children's  trenchers ;  when  statutes  for  restricting 
the  industry  of  a  population,  which  is  only  superabundant  because  it  is  oppressed, 
threaten  to  send  me  to  the  treadmill,  for  the  crime  of  inflicted  want ;  when,  in  a 
word,  my  feelings  are  hammered  till  they  are  <  cold-short  ;*  habit  can  no  longer  bend 
them  to  courtesy  ;  they  snap,  and  fly  off  in  sarcasm.  Is  It  strange  that  my  language 
is  fervent  as  a  welding  heat,  when  my  thoughts  are  fMuitmSy  that  rush  burning  from 
my  mind,  like  white-hot  bolts  of  steel  P  You  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  importance  of  thete  low  matUrt  qf  trade ;  you  do  not  seem  to  suspect,  that,  if  the 
Com  Laws  continue  much  longer,  the  death-struggle  of  competition  will  terminate 
euddefdgr 

Like  every  other  powerful  thinker,  who  looks  abroad  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  whose  vision  is  neither  rendered  purblind  by  *^  interest-be. 
gotten  prejudices,"  nor  disturbed  by  an  attempt  to  accommodate  facts 
to  theories,  Elliott  believes  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  much  worse,  than  it  was  even  thirty  years  back ;  and  that  the 
accumulation  of  capital  has  been  the  scattering  of  well-being,  owing  to 
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bad  government,  bad  institutions,  and  unskilful  legislation.  To  prove 
this  may  be  assumed  as  the  leading  moral  object  of  the  Village  Patriarch. 
Enoch  Wray,  the  venerable  ruin  of  an  English  handicraftsman  of  the 
good  olden  time,  has  seen  a  century  of  years,  is  blind  and  poverty- 
stricken,  but  still  maintains  his  independence  of  character,  and  his  place 
as  the  patriarch  of  the  hamlet.  He  is  full  of  shrewd  and  sagacious 
thought,  and  of  ennobling  feelings  and  recollections.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  striking  description  of  a  day  of  severe  settled  frost,  and  the  old 
blind  man  groping  his  way  abroad. 

'<  How  lone  is  he^  who^  blind  and  near  his  end, 

Seeks  old  acquaintance  in  a  stone  or  tree ! 

All  feeling,  and  no  sightl  Oh  let  him  spend 

The  gloaming  hour  in  chat  with  memory, 

Nor  start  from  dreams,  to  curse  reality, 

And  friends,  more  hard  and  cold  than  trees  and  stones." 

The  ''  poor  blind  father"  is  elbowed  in  his  way  by 

<<  Men  whose  harsh  steps  have  language,  cruel  tones 
That  strike  his  ear  and  heart,  as  if  with  steel ! 
Where  dwelt  they,  ere  corruption's  brazen  seal 
Stamped  power's  hard  image  on  such  dross  as  theirs. 
Thou  meanest  thing  that  Heaven  endures  and  spares, 
Thou  up-start  Dandy,  with  the  cheek  of  lead ! 
How  darest  thou  ffom  the  wall  push  those  grey  hairs  9 
Dwarf!  if  He  lift  a  finger  thou  art  dead ! 
•  •••«•• 

<  Some  natural  tears  he  drops,  hut  wipes  them  soon, ' 
And  thinks  how  changed  his  country  and  his  kind. 
Since  he  in  England's  and  in  manhood's  noon 
Toiled  lightly,  and  earned  much  ;  or,  like  the  wind, 
Went  forth  o'er  floi^ers,  with  not  a  care  behind ; 
And  knew  nor  grief,  nor  ^vant,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear. 
Beadle  I  how  can'st  thou  smite  with  speech  severe^ 
One  who  was  reverenced  long  ere  thou  was't  honi  P 
No  homeless,  soulless  beggar  meets  thee  here : 
Although  that  threadbara  coat  is  patched  and  torn. 
His  bursting  heart  repels  thy  taunt  with  scorn* 
«  •  •  •         '       • 

You,  too,  proud  dame,  whose  eye  so  keenly  scans 
The  king's  blind  subject  on  the  king's  high-road, 
You,  who  much  wonder  that,  with  all  our  plans 
To  starye  the  poor,  they  still  should  crawl  abroad ; 
Ye  both  are  journeying  to  the  same  abode.'* 

But  we  cannot  follow  the  logical  deductions  of  the  lady,  nor  yet  advert 
to  the  beautifully  descriptive  lines  which  foUow,  blended  with  the 
recollections  of  the  patriarch.  This  account  of  changed  manners,  and 
city  life,  is,  if  less  pleasing,  more  to  our  purpose. 

«  But  much  he  dreads  the  town's  distracting  maze, 
Where  all,  to  him,  is  full  of  change  and  pain. 
New  streets  invade  the  country :  and  he  strays, 
Lost  in  strange  paths,  still  seeking,  and  in  vain. 
For  ancient  landmarks,  or  the  lonely  lane 
Where  oft  he  played  at  Crusoe,  when  a  boy. 
Fire  vomits  darkness,  where  his  lime-trees  grew ; 
Harsh  grates  the  saw,  where  coo'd  the  wood-dove  coy ; 
Tomb  crowds  on  tomb,  where  violets  drooped  in  dew ; 
And,  brighter  than  bright  heav'n  the  speed-well  blue 
Cluster'd  the  bank,  where  now  the  town-bred  boor 
(Victim  and  wretch,  whose  children  never  smile) 
Insults  the  stranger,  sightless,  old,  and  poor. 
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On  awUlM  Saint  Monday,  with  his  cronici  vile, 

Drunk,  for  the  glory  of  the  holy  isle, 

While  pinee  his  wifo  and  tells  to  none  her  woes ! 

«  Here,  Enoch,  flaunts  no  more  the  wild  hrier  roi^ 

Nor  basks  the  lizard  here,  nor  harmless  snake. 

In  Spring,  no  more  the  broom,  all  golden  glows 

O'er  the  clear  rill,  that,  whimpering  through  the  brake, 

Heard  thy  bUthe  youth  the  echoing  vale  awake. 

All  that  was  lovely  then  is  gloomy  now. 

Then,  no  strange  paths  perplex'd  thee,  no  new  streets, 

Where  draymen  bawl,  while  rogues  kick  up  a  row ; 

And  fish-wives  grin,  while  fopling  fopling  meeU ; 

And  milk  lad  his  rebellious  donkey  beats, 

While  dwarfish  cripple  shuffles  to  the  wall ; 

And  hopeless  tradesmen  sneaks  to  alehouse  mean ; 

And  imps  of  beggary  curse  their  dad,  and  squall 

For  mammy*s  gin ;  and  matron,  poor  and  dean. 

With  tearful  eye,  begs  crust  for  lodger  lean ; 

And  famish'd  weaver,  with  his  children  three, 

Sings  hymns  for  bread ;  and  legless  soldier,  borne 

In  dog-drawn  car,  imploreth  charity ; 

And  thief,  with  steak,  from  butcher  runs  forlorn ; 

And  debtor  bows,  while  banker  smiles  in  scorn  ; 

And  landed  pauper,  in  his  coach  and  four. 

Bound  to  far  countries  from  a  realm  betrayed. 

Scowls  on  the  crowd,  who  curse  the  sooundrd^s  power, 

While  coachee  grins,  and  lofty  lady*s  maid 

Turns  up  her  nose  at  bread-taz-paying  trade. 

Though  master  bilketh  dun,  and  is  in  haste.** 

The  contrast  of  the  scene  with  the  time 

«  When  Locksley  o*er  the  hUls  of  Hallam  chased 
The  wide-homed  stag,** 

is  more  poetical  but  less  characteristic  of  Elliott ;  and  we  turn  to  the 
city.pent  widow,  who—*  • 

«  Still  tries  to  make  her  little  garden  bloom. 
For  she  was  country-bom.     No  weeds  appear 
Where  her  poor  pinks  deplore  their  prison-tomb ; 
To  them,  alas !  no  second  spring  shall  come  I** 

We  leave  the  decaying  flowers,  for  the  sickly  human  flower. 

<<  Pale,  dwindled  lad,  that  on  her  slated  shop 
Set*st  moss  and  groundsel  from  the  frosty  lea  ! 
0*er  them  no  more  the  tiny  wren  shall  hop  ; 
Poor  plants  1  poor  child !  I  pity  them,  and  thee ; 
Yet  blame  I  not  wise  Mercy*s  high  decree  : 
They  fade,  thou  diest,  but  thou  to  live  again. 
To  bloom  in  heav*n.    And  will  thy  flowers  be  there  ? 
Heav'n,  without  them,  would  smile,  for  thee,  in  vain. 
Thither,  poor  boy,  the  primrose  shall  repair. 
There  violets  breathe  of  England*s  dewy  air. 
And  daisies  speak  of  her,  that  dearest  one, 
Who  then  shall  bend  above  thy  early  bier.** 

We  must  not  follow  the  widow  and  her  boy  farther.  Yet  more  deeply 
pathetic,  in  the  same  strain,  is  this  little  incidental  notice  of  the  poor 
women  in  the  Sheffield  Factories,  soothing  toils,  which  nothing  can  cheer, 
by  chanting  hymns. 

<<  Hark !  music  still  is  here  !     How  wildly  sweet, 
Like  flute-notes  in  a  storm,  the  psalm  ascends 
From  yonder  pile,  in  traffic's  dirtiest  street ! 
There  hapless  woman  at  her  labour  bends, 
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While  with  the  rattling  fly  her  ehrill  voice  hlenda, 

And  eyer,  as  she  cuts  the  headless  nail, 

She  sings,  <  I  waited  long,  and  sought  the  Lord, 

And  patiently  did  hear.'    A  deeper  wail 

Of  sister  voices  joins,  in  sad  accord, 

<  He  set  my  feet  upon  his  rock  ador'dl* 

And  then,  perchance,  <  O  God,  on  man  look  down  T  " 

Such  is  the  pathetic  power^  the  moral  pathetic  of  this  Radical  poet. 
We  can  remember  many  picturesque  incidents  of  this  nature  in  the  elder 
poets  and  romance  writers.  The  peasant  chanting  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Roncesvalles  fight, — ^the  milk.maid's  song,  so  finely  introduced  by  honest 
Isaac  Walton^ — and  poor  Ophelia's  snatches  of  old  ballads — ^but  nothing 
so  deeply  moving  as  the  minstrelsy  of  these  poor  Sheffield  tasked  work- 
women. 

The  blind  patriarch  on  his  ramble,  visits  an  old  friend^  also  blind 
and  bed-ridden.  But  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  history  of  his 
friend,  or  of  the  interview,  than  to  extract  a  few  lines  from  the  prayer 
which  Enoch  breathes  by  the  bed-side  of  Charles.  Let  us  first  notice 
that  the  patriarch's  useful  life  had  been  spent  in  the  labours  of  a  stone- 
mason^— ^almost  an  architect, — ^the  constructor  of  country  mills,  and 
stanch,  enduring,  old-fashioned  mountain  bridges.  Charles  had  been 
his  fellow-labourer^  and  now  Enoch, 


'<  with  hands  uplifted  reverently, 


And  heav*nward  eyes,  upon  his  bended  knees, 
Implores  the  Father  of  the  poor  to  spare 
His  ^ious  friend,  and  cure  his  long  disease ; 
Or  give  him  strength  his  painful  load  to  bear, 
That,  dying,  he  may  shew  *■  what  good  men  are.*  " 

But  we  pass  to  the  pith  of  Enoch's  earnest  petitions  and  thanksgivings. 

—  '<  Thee,  we  bless,  that  he  can  proudly  say 
He  eats  the  hoarded  bread  of  industry. 
And  that  he  hath  not,  in  his  evil  day 
Tasted  the  bitterness  of  parish-pay. 
Though  frail  thy  child,  like  all  who  weep  below. 
His  life,  thou  know^st,  has  been  no  banefiil  weed ; 
He  never  gatherM  where  he  did  not  plough, 
He  reaped  not  where  he  had  not  8catter*d  seed ; 
And  Christ  for  wretched  sinners  deigned  to  bleed  I 
At  iJSy  tribunal  want  may  be  fbrgiv'n ; 
There^  to  be  lowly,  is  not  to  be  base ; 
Oh,  then— if  equal  in  the  eye  of  heaven 
Are  all  the  children  of  the  human  race,**— -— 

We  break  o£F  again  abruptly ;  leaving  the  reader  to  follow  out  this 
passage. 

The  old  man,  seated  in  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  winter's  day,  gives  the 
poet  opportunity  for  a  hasty  retrospection  of  the  great  public  events 
of  the  last  century;  ending  with  the  first  French  Revolution.  This 
closes  with  a  comparison  between  Washington  and  Napoleon,  which  it 
rejoices  us  to  see  a  Radical  make ;  as  the  name  of  the  latter  hero  has 
often  proved  a  meteor  that  has  dazzled  and  misled  too  many  professing 
the  political  faith  of  Elliott,  but  with  much  less  knowledge  of  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

Some  complimentary  lines  to  ^'  cloud-rolling"  Sheffield,  and  her  skilled 
and  independent  artisans,  free,  on  the  return  of  the  Sabbath,  to  emerge 
from  the  forge,  and  from  the  darkness  of  their  six  days'  toil,  lead  to 
this  splendid  passage  i^^ 
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<<  Lig^hC  1  all  is  not  comipt ;  for  thou  art  pure. 
Unchanged  and  changeless  I    Though  frail  man  is  vjl<v 
Thou  lookst  on  him  serene^  sublime,  secure, 
Yet,  like  thy  Father,  with  a  pitying  smile. 
Light !  we  may  cloud  thy  bauns,  but  not  defile. 
Even  on  this  wintry  day,  as  marble  cold, 
Angels  might  quit  their  homes  to  visit  thee, 
And  match  their  plumage  with  thy  mantle,  rolled 
Beneath  God*s  Throne,  or  billows  of  a  sea, 
Whose  isles  are  worlds,  whose  bounds  infinity. 
Why,  then,  is  Enoch  absent  from  my  side  ? 
I  miss  the  rustle  of  his  silver  hair ; 
A  guide  no  more,  I  seem  to  want  a  guide, 
While  Enoch  joumies  to  the  House  of  Prayer ; 
Ah,  ne*er  came  Sabbath  day  but  he  was  there ! 
Lo,  how,  like  him,  erect  and  strong,  though  grey, 
Yon  village-tower,  time-touched,  to  God  appeals  I 
But,  hark !  the  chimes  of  morning  die  away  ! 
Hark !  to  the  heart  the  solenm  sweetness  steals, 
Like  the  hearths  voice,  unfelt  by  none  who  feels 
That  God  is  Love,  that  man  is  living  dust.** 

The  Sabbath- walk  of  the  toiLfreed  townsman,  with  hH  little  children, 
to  "whom  the  very  air  of  Heaven  is  a  rich  banquet,  is,  in  tenderness  and 
sweetness,  the  counterpart  of  similar  descriptions  in  Grahame;  and 
then  we  have  the  skailing  of  the  kirk,  which  gives  room  for  many  little 
shrewd  and  sarcastic  strokes  and  sketches  of  character.  We  see  the 
spiritless,  scorned  curate ;  and  are  told  of  the  reduced  English  yeoman 
and  his  degenerate  successor,  and  see  the  ancient  home. 


.<<  where  once  dwelt  Matthew  Hayes, 


A  trading  yeoman  of  the  bygone  days. 

There,  where  his  fathers  sojourned  on  the  plain, 

And  damn*d  the  French,  yet  loved  all  humankind, 

His  annual  feast  was  spread,  nor  spread  in  vain  ; 

There  his  own  acres  billow^  in  the  wind 

Their  golden  com.    A  man  of  vulgar  mind. 

He  laughed  at  learning,  while  he  scrawled  his  cross, 

And  reared  his  boy  In  sloth.     But  times  grew  worse ; 

War  came;  and  public  waste  brought  private  loss.** 

It  is  useless  to  follow  a  common  history.  The  yeoman  and  his  wife  die 
broken-hearted  beggars.  Their  ill-educated  son  supports  a  life  of  degra- 
dation and  low  debauchery,  by  poaching  and  theft.  Let  us  turn  for 
comfort  to  the  dwelling,  and  forget  the  perished  inmates.  The  English 
home— • 


.'<  that  sternly  could  withstand 


Tha  storms  of  more  than  twice  a  hundred  years ! 
In  such  a  home  was  Shak8peare*8  Hamlet  planned ; 
And  Ilaleigh*s  boyhood  shed  ambitious  tears 
0*er  Colon's  wrongs.     How  proudly  it  uprears 
Its  tower  of  clustered  chimneys,  tufted  o*er 
With  ivy,  ever  green  amid  the  grey ; 
Yet  envy-stung,  and  muttering  ever  more 
To  yon  red  villa,  on  the  King's  highway, — 
<  Thou  dandy,  I  am  not  of  yesterday.* 
Time  seems  to  reverence  these  fantastic  walls. 
Behold  the  gables  quaint,  the  cornice  strong  I 
The  chambers,  bellying  over  latticed  halls  I 
The  oaken  tracery,  outlasting  long 
The  carven  stone  !** 

The  following  sketch  of  an  intelligent^  reasoning,  reflecting,  instructed 
artisan,  is  a  piece  of  first-rate  Radical  poetry.    Let  us  hope^  and^  with 
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many  late  convincing,  proofs,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Elliott 
forces  us  to  believe^  that,  among  the  skilled  labourers  of  the  great 
manufacturing  towns^  there  exist  thousands  of  parallels  to  the  grandson 
of  Miles  Gordon,  and  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Blind 
Enoch  starts  at  hearing  a  footstep  fancied  familiar  :«>- 

<<  Alasl  Milee  Gordon  ne^er  will  walk  again ; 

But  hiB  poor  gnmdBon*8  footstep  wakes  thy  tear, 

As  if  indeed  thy  long-lost  friend  were  near. 

Here  oft,  with  foding  cheek,  and  thoughtful  brow. 

Wanders  the  youth,  town-bred,  but  desert-born  ; 

Too  early  taught  lifers  deepening  woes  to  know, 

He  wakes  in  sorrow  with  the  weeping  mom, 

And  gives  much  labour  for  a  little  com. 

In  smoke  and  dust,  from  hopeless  day  to  day, 

He  sweats  to  bloat  the  harpies  of  the  soil. 

Who  jail  no  victim,  while  his  pangs  can  pay 

Untaxing  rent,  and  trebly  taxing  toil. 

They  make  the  labour  of  his  hands  their  <epoU, 

And  grind  him  fiercely ;  but  he  still  can  get 

A  crust  of  iohetUen  bread,  despite  their  frowns ; 

They  have  not  sent  him,  like  a  pauper  jret. 

For  workhouse  wages,  as  they  send  their  cloivns ; 

Such  tactics  do  not  answer  yet  in  towns ; 

Nor  have  they  gorged  his  soul.    Thrall  though  he  be 

Of  brutes  who  bite  him,  while  he  feeds  them,  still 

He  feels  his  intellectual  dignity ; 

Works  hard,  reads  usefully,  with  no  mean  skill 

Writes ;  and  can  reason  well  of  good  and  ilL 

He  hoards  his  weekly  groat     His  tear  is  shed 

For  sorrows  which  his  hardF.wom  hand  relieves. 

Too  poor,  too  proud,  too  just,  too  wise  to  wed, 

(For  slaves  enough  already  toil  for  thieves,) 

How  gratefully  his  growing  mind  receives 

The  fbod  which  tyrants  struggle  to  withhold  I 

Though  hourly  iUs  his  every  sense  invade, 

Beneath  the  cloud  that  o*er  his  home  is  rolled. 

He  yet  respects  the  power  which  man  hath  made, 

Nor  loathes  the  despot-humbling  sons  of  trade. 

.—But  when  the  silent  Sabbath-day  arrives. 

He  seeks  the  cottage  bordering  on  the  moor, 

Where  his  forefothers  passed  their  lowly  lives, 

Where  still  his  mother  dwells,  content,  though  poor, 

And  ever  glad  to  meet  him  at  the  door. 

Oh,  with  what  rapture  he  prepares  to  fly 

From  streets  and  courts,  with  crime  and  sorrow  strewed, 

And  bids  the  mountain  lift  him  to  the  sky ! 

How  proud  to  feel  his  heart  not  all  subdued ! 

How  happy  to  shake  hands  with  solitude  I  *  * 

Still,  Nature^  still  he  loves  thy  uplands  brown, 

The  rock  that  o*er  his  father's  fireehold  towers  1 

And  strangers  hurrying  through  the  dingy  town, 

May  know  his  workshop  by  its  sweet  wild-flowers. 

Cropped  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  hedge-side  bowers." 

Elliott's  early  passion  for  flowers  breaks  forth  in  the  sequel  to  this  de- 
scription, as  in  many  other  places  of  his  poetry ;  but  all  this  we  give  up, 
deeming,  since  we  cannot  transfer  his  volumes  altogether  to  our  pages, 
the  useful  better  than  the  beautiful. 

Our  Artisan-poet,  in  his  pride  of  intelligence,  and  intellectual  superi- 
ority, is  occasionally  somewhat  severe,  if  not  unjust,  in  speaking  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  And  yet,  with  saddened  hearts,  we  must  subscribe  to 
the  painul  truth  of  this  picture.    The  writer  is  describing  the  worst  con- 
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dition  of  the  toil-worn  artisan^  dragging  the  chain  of  life  along,  all  but 
hopeless ;  and  stilly  in  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  brute,  so  far  above 
the  rural  labourer  :«- 

<*  How  unlike  thee,  though  once  erect  and  proud, 
Is  England*!  peasant  shive,  the  trodden  down, 
The  parish-paid,  in  soul  and  body  bowed  ! 
How  unlike  thee,  is  Jem,  the  rogue  avowed, 
Whose  traders  poaching  I     Honest  Jem  works  not, 
Begs  not ;  but  thrives  by  plundering  beggars  here. 
Wise  as  a  lord,  and  quite  as  good  a  shot, 
He,  like  his  betters,  lives  in  hate  and  fear. 
And  feeds  on  partridge,  because  bread  is  dear. 
Sire  of  six  sons,  apprentice  to  the  jail. 
He  prowls  in  arms,  the  Tory  of  the  night. 
With  them  he  shares  his  battles  and  his  ale  ; 
With  him  they  feel  the  Majesty  of  might ; 
No  despot  better  knows  that  Power  is  Right. 
Mark  his  unpaidish  sneer,  his  lordly  irown ; 
Hark  I  how  he  calls  beadle  and  flunky  liars  ; 
See,  how  magnificently  he  breaks  down 
His  neighboiur's  fence.** 

'  The  comparison  between  Jem  poaching  in  the  squire's  covers,  and  the 
Tory  poaching  on  society  at  large  is  felicitous.  By  this  time  the  reader 
surely  sees  that  our  Radical  Poet  is  no  ordinary  versifier, — ^power,  beauty, 
tenderness,  are  alike  his  elements.  We  have  given  instances  of  them  all, 
and  might  multiply  them,  page  after  page,  if  this  were  admissable.  He 
only  fails  decidedly  in  attempts  at  light  humour ;  for  abruptness,  and 
occasional  want  of  attention  to  minute  finish,  produce  only  those  trivial 
blemishes  which  are  not  worthy  notice.  His  vocation^  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  man,  is  to  furnish  the  original  metal  in  rods  and  bars,  leaving  to  the 
less  Strong-armed,  though  more  patient  workman,  to  mould  and  finish 
into  all  kinds  of  useful  instruments  or  pretty  toys.  Elliott  is  indeed  too 
earnest  and  conscientious  to  succeed  in  humour.  He  is  too  deeply  affec 
ted  with  his  subject  to  sport,  and  dally,  and  trifle  with  it.  We  there- 
fore feel  Alice  Green,  and  all  about  that  old  lady,  tiresome,  and  out  of 
I^ace ;  and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  as  we  suspect  our  author,  without 
any  affection  for  Alice  himself,  has  introduced  her,  mistakingly  enough, 
for  the  entertainment  and  relief  of  his  readers.  But,  by  this  time,  Mr. 
Elliott  knows  that  the  public  are  in  the  vein  of  witnessing  his  tragedy 
and  serious  comedy,  without  interlude  of  any  kind.  The  world,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  has  never  been  in  so  earnest  a  temper  as  now, 
nor  in  one  so  fitted  to  relish  the  poetry  which  grows  out  of  this  diaposi- 
tion — his  Radical  poetry. 

With  whatever  reluctance,  we  must  pass  all  Mr.  Elliott's  heartfelt  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  scenery  around  Sheffield.  They  will  survive 
to  ennoble  his  town  when  much  of  it,  of  great  present  value,  shall  have 
for  ever  perished.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
finest  aspects  of  the  streams,  the  moors,  and  the  hills  of  Hallamshire,  in 
strains  of  noble  poetry. 

The  desperate,  reckless  grinder,  who, 

^<  Bom  to  die  young,  nor  fears  nor  man  nor  death**.— 

we  must  also  pass ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  vision,  philosophic 
and  political,  of  old  Enoch,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  regicide  Bradshaw 
comes,  in  the  night-watches,  running  over,  with  a  spirit's  fiery  glance,  the 
history  of  degenerate  England.  In  this  Dante  vision,  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh — "  ice-hearted  dog  !" — are  not  forgotten ;  and  long  shall  we  look 
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i  n  fashionable  pag^s  for  poetry  of  the  same  boldness  and  energy.  It  would 
be  doing  positive  injustice  to  the  poet^  to  attempt  any  extract  of  this 
vision  ;  nor  can  we  enter  on  the  tragic  episode  of  Hannah  Wray^  expos- 
ing the  effects  of  the  cruel  and  detestable  game-laws ;  nor  yet  on  £noch's 
visit  to  the  churchyard^  that  now  vital  spot  to  him ;  and  of  his  groping 
among  the  tomb-stones^  readings  for  the  last  time,  with  his  fingers^  the 
inscription  he  had  chiseUed  on  the  head-stone  which  marked  where  his 
wife  and  children  reposed — ^the  babe  of  a  day^  the  infant  of  thirty  weeks^ 
the  man  of  fifty  years^  all 

«*  Children  of  Eaoch  and  of  Mary  Wray." 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  close.    In  a  lovely  April  evening,  the  patriarch 
sits  in  the  cheerful  sun. 


.(^  stooping  his  tresses  grey, 


To  hear  the  stream,  his  ancient  neighbour,  run, 
Young,  as  if  Time  had  yesterday  begun. 
Heaven's  gates  are  like  an  angeKs  wing,  with  plumes 
Of  glorious  green,  and  purply  gold,  on  fire ; 
Through  rifts  of  mount*nou8  clouds,  the  light  illumes 
Hill  tops  and  woods  that,  pilgrim.likp,  retire ; 
And,  like  a  giant  torch,  bums  Morthen  spire. 
Primrosy  odours,  violet-mingled,  float 
O'er  blue  bells  and  ground  ivy,  on  their  wings 
Bearing  the  music  of  the  blackbird's  note. 
Beneath  the  dewy  cloud  the  wood-lark  sings. 
But  on  our  father's  heart  no  gladness  flings. 
Mary  bends  o'er  him  mute.     Her  youngest  lad 
Grasps,  with  small  hand,  his  grandsire's  flnger  last. 
Well  knows  the  old  nuin  that  the  boy  is  sad ; 
And  the  third  Mary,  as  she  hurries  past, 
Trembles,  and  looks  towards  the  town  aghast" 

These  symptoms  foretell  an  execution  for  rent  in  the  house  of  his  son- 
in-law,  where  his  old  age  had  long  found  refuge : 

«  The  Bible  of  his  sires  if  marked  for  sale ; 
But  degradation  is  to  him  despair. 
The  hour  is  come  which  Enoch  cannot  bear ; 
But  he  can  die  /" 

And  the  Village  Patriarch  dies,  the  *'  last  of  England's  king-souled 
poor."  Though  tenderness  that  thrills,  and  a  homely,  earnest  power 
that  stirs  and  warms  the  breast,  are  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of 
Elliott's  poetry,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Artisan  has  a  bolder  sweep, 
his  lyre  grander,  and  more  majestic  and  swelling  tones.  The  final  close 
of  this  poem  rises  to  the  true  sublime  : 

'<  Bid  the  mountains  weep  for  Enoch  Wray, 

And  for  themselves,  albeit  of  things  that  last 
Unaltered  most ;  for  they  shall  pass  away 
Like  Enoch,  though  their  iron  roots  seem  flist 
Botmd  to  the  eternal  Future,  as  the  Past ! 
The  Patriarch  died,  and  they  shall  be  no  more, 
YeB !  and  the  sailless  worlds  which  navigate 
Th'  unutterable  deep  that  hath  no  shore, 
Will  lose  their  starry  splendour,  soon  or  late, 
Like  tapers,  quenched  by  Him  whose  will  is  fate  ! 
Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eternity, 

Who  numbers  worlds,  and  writes  their  names  in  light, 
Ere  long,  oh.  Earth  I  will  look  in  vain  for  thee» 
And  start,  and  stop,  in  his  unerring  flight, 
And,  with*  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  affright. 
Veil  his  impassioned  brow." 
NO.  vm.— VOL.  II.  L 
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The  Cam~Law  Rkymei,  we  have  said^  are  a  eoUection  of  poemi  all 
bearing  on  one  great  pointy  but  of  unequal  merit.  The  longest  is  entitled 
the  Ranter;  which,  with  Elliott,  means  a  field  preacher  of  the  bold  and  free 
spirit  of  the  old  Scottish  Covenanters.  He  is  the  same  Miles  Gordon 
lamented  hj  the  ViUage  Patriareh,  The  home  of  the  many-chOded 
widow,  in  whose  humble  dwelling  he  occupies  a  prophet's  chamber! 
the  Sabbath  morning  preparations,  the  out -door  wordiip  ''  on  Shire- 
clifFe's  lofty  side,"  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the 
mists,  and  the  brightening  of  the  morning,  are  all  beautifully  described  ; 
but  our  readers  will  prize  more  a  few  ^'  notes  "  of  the  energetic  RadU 
caJ  sermon.  And  first,  we  have  a  denunciation  of  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists^  and  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  out-door  worship. 

^<  <  Wo  be  unto  you,  Scribei  and  Phariieet, 

Who  eat  the  widow's  and  the  orphan*!  bread, 

And  make  long  prayen  to  hide  your  TiUaniei^* 

Said  He  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; 

And  wanderinf  forth,  while  blew  the  Sabbath  breexe, 

PluckM  ears  of  corn,  with  humble  men,  like  these. 

God  blames  not  him  who  toils  six  days  in  seven, 

VHiere  smoke  and  dust  bedim  the  golden  day, 

If  he  delight,  beneath  the  dome  of  heaven. 

To  hear  the  winds,  and  see  the  clouds  at  play. 

Or  climb  bis  hills,  amid  their  flowers  to  pray. 

Ask  ye,  if  I,  of  Wesley*s  followers  one^ 

Abjure  the  house  where  Wesleyans  bend  the  knee  ? 

I  do— because  the  tfirit  thence  is  gone ; 

And  truth,  and  faith,  and  grace,  are  not,  with  me, 

The  Hundred  Popes  of  England's  Jesuitry. 

We  hate  not  the  religion  of  bare  walls ; 

We  scorn  not  the  eaihedraTd  pomp  of  prayer ; 

For  sweet  are  all  our  Father^s  ftstSvali^ 

If  contrite  hearts  the  heavenly  banquet  share, 

In  field  or  temple :  God  is  everywhere  I 

But  we  hate  arrogance  and  selfishness. 

Come  where  they  may— and  most  beneath  the  roof 

Sacred  to  public  wordiip ;  we  profess 

No  love  for  him  who  foels  no  self-reproof 

When  in  God's  house  he  stands  from  God  alooC 

Nor  worship  we  grim  Mars  the  homicide ; 

Our  prayers  are  not  for  slaughter ;  we  behold 

With  soom,  sectarian  and  prelatic  pridi^ 

Slaves,  if  not  bought,  too  willing  to  be  sold. 

Christians  misnamed,  whose  gods  are  blood  and  gold. 

What  are  the  deeds  of  men  callM  Christian,  now  ? 

They  roll  themselves  in  dust  before  the  great ; 

Wherever  Mammon  builds  a  shrine,  they  bow  t 

And  would  naU  Jesus  to  their  cross  of  hate. 

Should  He  again  appear  in  mean  estate. 

Pleasant,  repaid  by  splendid  beauty's  smile, 

Praised  by  the  prmid,  to  flatter  power  and  pride. 

And  prate  of  independence  all  the  while ; 

Pleasant  and  safe,  down  sunny  streams  to  glide  ; 

But  virtue  fronts  the  blast,  and  breasts  the  tide. 

Where  are  their  '  protests,'  monthly,  weekly  made, 

Against  Abaddon's  Com  Law,  and  Us  sword  ? 

Where  their  petitions  for  unfetter'd  trade  P 

Where  their  recorded  execrations,  pour'd 

On  blood  stain'd  tyrants,  and  the  serrile  hoi^e  ? 

When  earth  wept  blood,  that  wolves  might  lap  and  swill, 

And  pleading  mercy  was  a  trampled  worm. 

Basely  they  pander'd  to  the  slayer's  will ; 

And  still  their  spells  they  mutter  in  the  storm, 

Retarding  long  the  march  of  slow  reform." 
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It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  the  CadUDerviees,  or  justice-p&rsons  of 
the  present  day^  held  up  to  loathing  and  bitter  scom^  in  the  severe^  but 
truthful,  not  satiric  page  of  Elliott  to  passages  like  this. 

^<  Oh,  for  a  Saint,  like  those  who  sought  and  found, 

For  conscience*  sake,  sad  homes  beyond  the  main, 

The  Fathers  of  New  England,  who  unbound. 

In  wild  Columbia,  Europe*s  double  chain ; 

The  men  whose  dust  cries,  '  Sparta,  live  again !' 

The  slanderM  CalvinisU  of  Charleses  time 

Fought,  and  they  won  it.  Freedom's  holy  fight. 

Like  prophet-bards,  although  they  hated  rhyme, 

All  inconmptible  as  Heayen's  own  light. 

Spoke  each  devoted  preacher  for  the  right. 

No  senile  doctrines,  such  as  power  approres^ 

They  to  the  poor  and  broken-hearted  taught ; 

With  traths  that  tyrants  dread,  and  conscience  loves. 

They  wing'd  and  barVd  the  arrows  of  their  thought ; 

Sin  in  high  places  was  the  mark  they  sought 

They  said  not,  <  Man,  be  circumspect,  and  thi<ve'! 

Be  mean,  hase^  slavish,  bloody — and  prevail  V 

Nor  doth  the  Deity  they  worshippM  drive 

His  four-in-hand,  applaud  a  smutty  tale. 

Send  Members  to  the  House,  and  us  to  gaol. 

With  zeal  they  preachM,  with  reverence  they  were  heard ; 

For  in  their  daring  creed,  sublime^  sincere. 

Danger  was  found,  that  paiwm-hated  word  | 

They  flatter'd  none— <they  knew  nor  hate  nor  fear, 

But  taught  the  will  of  God — and  did  it  here. 

Even  as  the  fire-winged  thunder  rends  the  cloud. 

Their  spoken  lightnings,  dazzling  all  the  land, 

Abashed  the  foreheads  of  the  great  and  proud, 

StUlM  £ftCtion*s  roar,  as  by  a  God's  command. 

And  mfiik^n'd  Cromwell  of  the  iron  hand.** 

-  Against  the  "  CadUdamUur,"  or  fashionable  Tory  saint,  the  Ranter 
next  launches-  his  moral  tluiftders ;  and  let  those  who  would  understand 
the  might  of  Radical  poetry,  readUie  following  disjointed  extracts,  which 
we  wish  much  we  could  give  more  entire :— • 


"  Dost  thou,  thus  early,  mighty  lord, 

To  yonder  fane  P    'Tis  well.    Go,  and  in 

Kneel,  holy  wretch,  although  the  Sabbath  air 

Is  weary  of  thy  long  unpunished  prayer. 

Thou,  who  with  h^^ish  zeal,  wast  drunk  and  bliiki^ 

When  tyrants,  cloven-hoof  *d  in  heart  and  brain^ 

Made  murder  pastime ;  and  the  tardy  wind 

Bore  fresh  glad  tidings  o*er  the  groaning  main 

Of  hecatombs  on  Moloch*s  altar  slain ! 

Kneel,  Saint  of  Carnage  * — ^kneel,  but  not  to  Baal ; 

Kneel,  but  alone^  with  none  to  laud  thy  zeal ; 

For  the  hour  cometh  when  the  reed  shall  fail 

On  which  the  wicked  lean.    But  wherefore  kneel  ? 

Can  the  worn  stone  repent,  and  weep,  and  feel  ? 

Still  harder  granite  fonns  the  bosom  core 

Of  him  who  laugh*d  when  freedom*s  thousands  fell. 

Hark  1  *tis  the  voice,  that  erst  of  battle's  roar 

Was  wont  too  oft  from  yonder  tower  to  tell. 

Pealing,  at  thy  command,  o*er  crash  and  yell, 

And  flend-like  foces,  reddening  in  the  light 

Of  streets,  that  crimsoned  midnight  with  their  glare. 

When  England  hired  the  hell-hounds  of  the  fight. 

Because  men  broke,  in  their  sublime  despair. 

The  bonds  which  nature  could  no  longer  bear  1 

Hark  !  His  the  iron  voice  I  and  still  to  thee 

L2 
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It  speaks  of  death.     Perchance,  eome  child  of  day, 
Some  wo-worn  thrall  of  long  iniquity, 
Some  drudge,  whose  mate  can  yet  afford  to  pay 
For  decent  pray'rs,  treading  the  gloomy  way 
Which  all  must  tread,  is  gone  to  her  long  rest, 
And  last  ftCGount; — a  drndone  thine  will  be  1 
Of  means  atrocious,  used  for  ends  unblessed  I 
And  joy — ^for  what  ?  for  guilty  victory  ; 
States  bought  and  sold,  by  fraud  to  tyranny  I 
Slaves  arm'd  to  kill ;  the  free  by  bUtcs  enslaTed  ; 
Red  haToc*s  caroiTal  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Sons  slaughtered,  widows  childless^  realms  depraired  ^ 

And  Britain's  treasure*  poured  in  seas  of  gore. 

Till  lords  ask  alms,  and  fiercely  growl  for  more  I 

Yes,  when  your  country  is  one  vast  disease,. 

And  foiling  fortunes  sadden  every  door. 

These,  O  ye  quacks,  these  are  your  remedies; 

Aimsfor  the  rich  /— «  bretuUMffor  the  poor  i 

Soul-purchased  haiTests  on  the  indigent  moor  I 

Thus  the  wing'd  victor  of  a  hundred  fights, 

The  warrior  ship,  bows  low  her  banner*d  head, 

When  through  her  planks  the  sea-bom  reptile  bitea 

Its  deadly  way— 4ind  sinks  in  ocean's  bed. 

Vanquished  by  worms.    What  then  ?    The  worms  were  fed. 

Will  not  God  smite  thee  black,  thou  whited  wall  P 

Thy  lift  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a  lie. 

Or  nature  is  a  dream  unnaturaL'* 

What  foUowB  is  an  original  mode  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  Free 

Trade. 

<<  Look  on  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  earth,  the  sky  I 

Lo,  all  is  interchange  and  harmony  ! 

Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  ycster  mom, 

Cnrtain*d  yon  orb,  with  amber,  fold  on  fold  P 

Behold  it  in  the  blue  of  Rivelin,  borne 

To  feed  the  all-feeding  seas !  the  molten  gold 

Is  flowing  pale  in  Loxley^s  crystal  cold, 

To  kindle  into  beauty  tree  and  flower, 

And  wake  to  rerdant  life^  hill,  vale,  and  plain. 

Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  is  power : 

But  should  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  winds  disdain 

Harmonious  intercourse,  nor  dew  nor  rain 

Would  forest-crown  the  mountains  ;  airless  day 

Would  blast,  on  Kinderseout,  the  heathy  glow ; 

No  purply  green  would  meeken  into  grey. 

O'er  Don  at  eve ;  no  sound  of  river's  flow 

Disturb  the  sepulchre  of  all  below.** 

Pursuing  the  same  subject  the  Ranter  breaks  out, 

^J»  there  no  land  where  useful  men  are  prized 

By  those  they  feed  ?    Or  will  there  never  be 

For  hope  a  refuge,  and  a  dwelling  places 

Where  tyrants,  in  their  mad  rapacity, 

Shake  not  their  dencVd  fists  in  the  Almighty's  face, 

And  cry  '  Thou  fool  !*    Shall  glorious  seas  embrace 

A  thousand  shores  in  vain  ?     Shall  paupers  grow. 

Where  he  hath  said  the  eagle's  yoimg  shall  feed  ? 

Shall  hopeless  tears  to  water  deserts  flow, 

While  flow  his  mighty  streams,  with  none  to  heed, 

And  make  fertility  a  baneful  weed  ? 

Poor  bread-taz'd  slaves,  have  ye  no  hope  on  earth  ? 

Yes,  God  fh>m  evil  still  educes  good ; 

Sublime  events  are  rushing  to  their  birth ; 

Lo^  tyrants  by  their  victims  are  withstood ! 

And  Freedom's  seed  still  grows,  though  steepM  in  blood  1** 
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We  must  give  a  few  lines  from  the  concluding  exhortation  of  the 
Preacher^  and  his  animated  address  to  Commerce. 

**  Despond  not,  then,  ye  plundered  eons  of  trade! 
Hope's  wounded  wing  shiiU  yet  disdain  the  ground. 
And  Commerce,  while  the  powers  of  evil  fiide,*' 
Shout  o'er  all  seas,  <<  all  lands  for  me  were  made  i 
Her*s  are  the  apostles,  destined  to  go  forth 
Upon  the  wings  of  mighty  winds,  and  preach 
Christ  Crucified  I     To  her  the  South  and  North 
Look  through  their  tempests ;  and  her  lore  shall  reach 
Their  farthest  ice^,  if  life  he  there  to  teach. 
Yes,  world-reforming  Commerce  I  one  hy  one 
Thou  yanquishest  earth's  tyrants !  and  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  all  shall  fidl  before  thee— gone 
Their  splendour,  &ll'n  their  trophies,  lost  their  power. 
Then  o*er  th'  enfranchised  nations  wilt  thou  shower, 
Like  dewdi'ops  from  the  pinions  of  the  doTe, 
Plenty  and  peace ;  and  neyer  more  on  thee 
Shall  bondage  wait ;  but,  as  the  thoughts  of  lore. 
Free  shalt  thou  fly,  unchainable  and  free ; 
And  men,  thenceforth,  shall  call  thee  Liberty. 

*'  Farewell,  my  friends !  we  part,  no  more  to  meet 
As  trampled  wonns;  but  we  shall  meet  again 
At  God's  right  hand,  and  our  Redeemer's  feet ! 
And  oft  1  how  oft !    Meantime,  your  solemn  strain 
Shall  roll  from  Shirecliffe's  side,  o'er  yale  and  plain. 
Oh,  keep  the  serenth  day  holy,  wheresoe'er 
Ye  be,  poor  sons  of  toil  I  sell  not  to  those 
Who  sold  your  freedom,  sell  not  for  a  sneer 
Your  day  of  rest ;  but  worship  God,  where  glows 
The  flame-tipp'd  spire,  or  blooms  the  wild-wood  rose. 
Hallow  this  day  to  gladness." 

So  much  for  the  serious  and  earnest  poetry  of  the  CorruLaw  Rhytnes, 
A  specimen  of  what  is  lighter  in  tone,  though  probahly  as  effective,  re- 
mains  to  be  given ;  and,  at  a  loss  what  to  choose,  we  select,  at  random, 
a  few  stanzas  of  a  kind  of  hymn. 

.  <<  Up,  widow,  up,  and  swing  the  fly ; 

Or  push  the  grating  file ! 
Our  bread  is  taz'd,  and  rents  are  high, 

That  wolves  may  burst  with  bile. 
Sire  of  the  hopeless !  canst  thou  sleep  ? 

Up,  up,  and  toil  for  gouls. 
Who  drink  our  tears,  but  never  weep. 

And,  soulless,  eat  our  sonl& 

<<  Child,  what  hast  thou  with  sleep  to  do  ? 

Awake,  and  dry  thine  eyes  : 
Thy  tiny  hands  must  labour  too ; 

Our  bread  is  tax'd,  arise  I 
Arise,  and  toil  long  hours  twice  seven. 

For  pennies  two  or  three ; 
Thy  woes  make  angels  weep  in  Heaven, 

But  England  still  is  free  I 

^*  Up,  weary  man,  of  eighty-five^ 

And  toil  in  hopeless  wo ! 
Our  bread  is  tax'd,  our  rivals  thrive, 

Our  gods  will  have  it  sa 
Yet  God  is  undethron'd  on  high. 

And  undethroned  will  be  I 
Father  of  all !  hear  Thou  our  cry, 

And  England  thall  be  free ! 
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**  Tliey  finite  ia  Tain  who  smite  with  twords, 

And  soeuiige  with  rollied  Are; 
Our  weapon  is  the  whip  of  worda. 

And  tmth^  all-teaching  ire ; 
The  blow  it  giT«t»  the  wound  it  makee. 

Life  yet  nnbom  shall  see, 
And  shake  it,  like  a  whip  of  snakes^ 

At  unborn  Tlilany/' 

The  Death  Feaet  is  full  of  deep,  touching  pathos ;  and  ta  the  sarcastic 
vein  we  have  Ctiged  Rats,  the  Black  Hale  of  Calcutta,  and  others;  though 
these  are  the  least  our  favourites. 

The  Splendid  Village  yet  remains.  It  is  a  sequel  to  the  ViUage  Pa^ 
triarchy  and  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  of  all  Mr.  Elliott's  political 
poems.  It  has,  however,  appeared  so  recently  in  a  periodical  work  that 
we  must  limit  our  extracts.  The  Splendid  Village  is  the  modem  Auburn, 
It  is  re-visited  by  a  lonely  wanderer  from  foreign  lands,  who  had  spent 
his  boyhood  here,  and  who  bitterly  feels,  and  feelingly  describes  the 
changes  visible,  at  his  return,  on  every  thing  around  him ;  and  most  of  all 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  degraded  arid  brutalized  poor.  He  enters 
a  hovel : 

<<  My  brother  dwelt  within.    'TIS  true,  he  took 
My  o£fer*d  hand,  but  froze  me  with  a  look 
So  trouble-worn  and  lost,  so  hard  yet  dull, 
,  That  I  shiTrnk  from  him,  though  my  heart  was  fiill : 

I  sought  society,  but  stood  alone, 
/  came  to  meet  a  man,  and  found  a  itone  ! 
His  wife,  in  tatters,  watch*d  the  fireless  grate  ; 
Three  boys  sate  near  her,  all  in  fierce  debate, 
And  all  in  rags~.but  one  constructing  snarps, 
With  which,  at  night,  to  choke  Lord  Borough^  hares. 
<  My  sister  Rose  had  parish  pay,*  they  said, 
'And  Ann  was  sent  abroad,  and  Jane  was  dead; 
And  these  misfortunes  laid  my  sire  beside 
The  mother,  who  in  better  days  had  died.* 
Such  welcome  found  the  wanderer  of  the  deep  I 
I  had  no  words — I  sobb%  but  could  not  weepJ* 

Mr.  Suckemwell,  the  keeper  of  the  Modem  Academy,  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  primitive  village  school ;  the  poor  curate  and  his  lame  don^ 
key  on  their  Sunday  steeple-chase  ;  the  miserable  usher, 

"•Servant  of  serrants,  brow-beat  by  a  knave  T 

we  must  hurry  past  to  come  to  the  Attorney,  whose  mushroom  pomp 
flourishes  under  the  shadow  of 

<*  Broad  Beech  I  thyself  a  grove  I  five  hundred  years 
Speak  in  thy  voice,  of  bygone  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  mournfully,  how  mournfully  1  the  breeze 
Sighs  through  thy  boughs^  and  tells  of  cottages 
That,  happy  once,  beneath  thy  shadow  gazed 
On  poor  men's  fields,  which  poor  men's  cattle  grazed ! 
Now,  where  three  cotters  and  their  children  dwelt, 
The  lawyer's  pomp  alone  is  seen  and  felt; 
And  the  park  entrance  of  his  acres  three, 
Uncrops  the  ground  which  fed  a  family. 
What  then  P    All  see,  he  is  a  man  of  State, 
With  his  three  acres,  and  his  park-like  gatel 
Besides,  in  time,  if  times  continne  dark. 
His  neighbour's  woes  mag  bug  his  gate  a  park  ! 
Oh,  then,  let  trade  wear  chains,  that  toil  may  find 
No  harvests  on  the  barren  sea  and  wind ; 
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Nor  glean,  at  home^  the  Aelds  of  every  sone  ; 
Nor  make  the  vaUeys  of  all  climeB  hU  own ; 
But  with  the  mmnc  of  his  hopeless  sigh 
Charm  the  bUnd  t/oarm  thaifeedt  on  poverip  r 

In  drawing  to  a  close^  we  feel  as  if^  in  the  account  we  have  given  of 
Elliott's  poetry,  lengthened  as  it  is,  we  have  rather  done  justice  to  his 
vigour  and  peculiarities  as  a  powerful  thinker,  than  to  the  extreme  beauty, 
delicacy,  and  sensibility  of  his  genius  as  a  poet.  The  fount  of  his  inspi- 
ration is  the  lacerated  and  bleeding  heart ;  the  **  Parnassian  dews"  in 
which  his  Muse  steeps  her  verse,  are  real  human  tears.  Our  remaining 
space  must  be  devoted  to  illustrating  this,  only  noting  that  the  Splendid 
Village  is  studded  full  of  descriptions  that  equal  Crabbe  in  their  truth,  and 
surpass  him  in  sweetness  and  heart-wringing  tenderness,  and  in  power 
to  move  the  hidden  springs  of  pity.    The  wanderer,  who  had  so  long 

^  Ploughed  the  seas  to  reap  the  wind," 

has  a  secret  cause  of  sorrow,  which  the  lover  "  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact" cannot  reveal.  He  misses,  from  the  changed  village,  one  whom 
he  had  injured  and  deserted,  but  had  not  ceased  to  love. 

<<  1  dreamed  I  saw  her,  heard  her ;  but  she  fled  I 

In  vain  I  seek  her— is  she  with  the  dead  P 

No  meek  blue  eye,  like  hen,  hath  turned  to  me. 

And  deigned  to  know  the  pilgrim  of  the  sea. 

I  have  not  named  her — no — ^I  dare  not  name  I 

When  I  would  speak,  why  bums  my  cheek  with  shame  ? 

I  joined  the  schoolboys,  where  the  road  is  wide> 

I  watched  the  women  to  the  fountain's  side ; 

1  read  their  faces,  as  the  wise  read  books, 

And  looked  for  Hannah,  in  their  wondering  looks ; 

But  in  no  living  aspect  could  I  trace 

The  sweet  May  morning  of  my  Hannah's  face ; 

No,  nor  its  eyening,  fading  into  night : 

Oh,  Sun,  my  soul  grows  weary  of  thy  light  V* 

He  learns  of  her  at  last,  and  the  manner  of  her  death— too  horrible  for 
poetry,  the  critics  may  say«*drives  him  almost  to  frenzy.  He  hurries 
back  to  sea. 

•<<  Oh,  welcome  once  again  black  ocean's  foam ! 

England  ?    Can  this  be  England  ?  this  my  home  ? 

This  country  of  the  crime  without  a  name, 

And  men  who  know  nor  meicy,  hope,  nor  shame  P 

Oh,  Light  I  that  cheer'st  all  life,  from  sky  to  sky. 

As  with  a  hymn,  to  which  the  stars  reply ! 

Canst  thou  behold  this  land,  oh.  Holy  Light ! 

And  not  turn  blaek  with  horror  at  the  sight  ? 

Pallen  country  of  my  fhthers  I  ihllen  and  foul ! 

The  body  still  is  here,  but  where  the  soul  ? 

I  look  upon  a  coi^;we— '     putrid  clay — 

And  fiends  possess  it  1     Tampires,  quit  your  prey ! 

Or  viOnly  tremble,  when  the  dead  orise^ 

Clarioned  to  vengeance  by  shriek^haken  skies 

And  Gfaach  your  hearty  and  drink  your  blood  for  ale  ! 

Then,  eat  each  other"..  *  * 

We  shall  conclude  these  long  extracts  with  the  Farewell  to  England. 

<<  Again  upon  the  deep  I  toss  and  swing  t 
The  bounding  billow  lifts  me,  like  the  wing 
Of  the  struck  eagle ;  and  away  I  dart. 
Bearing  afar  the  arrow  in  my  heart 
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For  thou  art  with  me,  though  1  iee  no  more 
Thee>  stream-loved  England  1    Thy  impatient  shore 
Hath  sunk  heneath  me — miles,  a  thousand  miles  I 
Yet,  in  my  heart,  thy  yerdant  Eden  smiles. 
Land  where  mp  Hannah  died,  and  hath  no  tomb  ! 
Still,  in  my  soul,  thy  dewy  roses  hloom. 
Even  in  Niagara*s  roar,  rememhrance  still 
Shall  hear  thy  throstle,  o*er  the  lucid  rill, 
At  lucid  ere — thy  hee,  at  stillest  noon  ; 
And  when  clouds  chase  the  heart-awaking  moon. 
The  mocking-bird,  where  Erie's  watei-s  swoU, 
Shall  sing  of  founlained  vale*  and  Philomel : 
To  my  sick  soul  bring  over  worlds  of  waves 
Dew-glistening  Albion's  woods,  and  dripping  caves, 
But  with  her  linnet,  redbreast,  lark,  and  wren, 
Her  blasted  homes,  and  much-enduring  men  V* 
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BT  HIMSELF. 

Tib  done !  my  race  of  life  ia  finished.  The  rack  and  the  iron  are 
already  prepared.  This  very  night  must  those  beauteous  limbs  orna- 
ment the  hair  of  some  stony-hearted  lady's  maid.  The  Dutch  packet 
and  my  last  hour  have  arrived.  How  short  are  the  days  of  a  Protocol ! 
He  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,  and  he  vanishes  as  a  shadow  !  He  sees  the 
light,  and  is  hurried  into  darkness !  What  is  a  weaver's  shuttle,  to  the 
briefness  with  which  he  is  spun  and  is  unravelled  ?  Are  not  the  insects 
that  rise  and  perish  in  a  day  miracles  of  longevity,  compared  with  the 
puif  of  his  existence  ?  Does  he  not  come  but  to  go  ?  Is  he  not  born  but 
to  die  ?  Too  true.  But  shall  we  perish  ingloriously  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 
Shall  we  not  discuss  ?  Shall  we  not  exhale  ?  We  will  die  like  a  Proto- 
col !  Here  is  a  bottle  and  pens  and  ink.  We  will  write  the  history  of 
our  life;  and  the  fame  of  the  Protocols  shall  be  as  immortal  as  their 
earthly  duration  was  circumscribed. 

It  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street,  on  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, at  20  minutes^  33  seconds^  18  thirds,  and  29  fourths,  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  that  I  sprung  in  full  armour  from  the  head 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  bore  in  my  right  hand  a  long  tin  sword  of  extra- 
ordinary temper,  and  on  my  left  a  shield  covered  with  polished  parch, 
ment ;  the  device  was  a  lion  in  an  ass's  skin,  and  under  it  the  words-—* 
"  Let  him  roar  again."  My  helmet,  which  was  of  brass,  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  goose  in  full  flight,  with  its  neck  extended,  and  carrying  in  its 
bill  a  scroll — ''  Sic  itur  ad  astra"  But  as  my  transitory  existence  is 
nearly  passed,  and  singular  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  become  the 
historian  of  our  shortlived  and  much  despised  race,  the  few  moments  that 
remain  will  be  employed  in  registering,  for  the  wonder  of  posterity,  the 
general  course  of  the  production  and  annihilation  of  a  Protocol.  Grati- 
tude to  the  illustrious  author  of  our  being  requires  that  personal  vanity 
be  sacrificed  to  his  renown  ;  and  I  fondly  contemplate  the  day,  when  to 
the  statesman  and  the  historian,  his  Lordship,  with  all  his  progeny  of 
Protocols  after  him,  wiU  exhibit  as  splendid  an  appearance  as  a  comet 
with  its  tail,  or  a  schoolboy's  kite  in  the  holydays. 

First,  as  to  the  place  of  our  production. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  phenomenon  as  his  Lordship's 
fertility  would  not  have  occupied  the  speculations  of  philosophers.     In 
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facty  it  created  the  most  intense  interest  in  all  classes^  both  here  and 
on  the  continent.  The  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysicians  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  extreme  alarm ;  and  a  perplexity  fuUy  equals  though  of  a 
different  kind^  fell  on  the  disciples  of  Kant,  in  Germany.  The  Political 
Economists  next  took  it  up.  Mr.  Malthus  appealed  to  it  as  conclusive 
with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  his  theory  on  population ;  and  Mr. 
Ensor  and  Mr.  Sadler  held  it  forth  to  the  world  as  setting  the  cope- 
stone  on  their  doctrines.  A  great  variety  of  opinion  accordingly  pre- 
vailed on  every  point  connected  with  us^  but  more  particularly  on  the 
region  of  our  birth.  One  philosopher,  after  dissecting  a  vast  number  of 
my  brethren,  decided  that  from  our  extreme  hollowness,  we  must  be 
created  in  one  of  the  large  frontal  sinuses.  Another,  from  the  absence 
of  mind  which  he  thought  he  discovered  in  us,  concluded  we  were  pro* 
duced  in  the  pineal  gland ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  generally  believ. 
ed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul.  An  eminent  phrenologist,  observing  the 
immense  development  of  the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  poll,  insisted  we  must  come  from  the  hack  part  of  the 
skull ;  while  another  was  equally  positive  that  we  must  be  from  the  fore 
part,  where  the  organ  of  number  is  situated.  This  opinion  gained  much 
influence,  from  the  elaborate  calculation  of  our  numbers,  and  of  the  rate 
at  which  we  double  our  population,  that  was  printed  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  great  work  upon  this  subject.  A  third  ingenious  writer  argued 
that  the  real  locality  was  the  Me  of  the  head,  as  it  is  there  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  is  placed ;  but  he  would  not  positively  say  whether 
this  signified  the  immense  waste  of  paper,  or  the  injury  done  to  Belgium 
by  these  glorious  delays ;  this  hesitation  was  fatal  to  his  theory.  He 
was  supplanted  by  a  countryman  of  his,  who  maintained  that,  from  the 
firmness  of  our  noble  progenitor,  the  crown  of  the  head  must  be  the 
place,  as  it  is  there  adhesiveness  is  situated.  But  it  would  weary  the 
reader  to  detail  all  the  erroneous  notions  upon  the  subject^  supported  by 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  demonstrations. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  produced  neither  in  the  occiput  nor  sinciput,  the 
Tight  nor  left  side,  nor  yet  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  corpus  calhsum  of  his  Lordship's  brain.  And  the  process  of  genera- 
tion is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  his  Lordship  has  read  a  despatch  from 
the  Hague,  the  whole  brain,  particularly  the  crura  cerebelli,  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  excitement.  A  windy  sort  of  gas  is  generated  in 
such  large  quantities,  that  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  though  of  surpris- 
ing thickness,  are  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  this  vapour. 
The  corpus  callosum,  however,  remains  in  its  usual  insensible  stat^. 
A  subtle  fluid  soon  ascends  from  the  despatch,  and^  passing  along  the 
optic  nerve,  enters  the  corpus  callosum.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
apparatus  of  production  is  here  exceedingly  complex.  There  is  a  minute 
and  extensive  machinery,  which  proves  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  spe- 
cially fitted  up  for  the  multiplication  of  Protocols.  As  soon  as  the 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  his  Lordship  becomes  almost  ungovernable 
by  the  nurses  round  him :  messengers  are  despatched  for  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  great  Powers ;  summonses  for  a  Cabinet  coun- 
cil are  also  prepared ;  and  some  of  the  evening  papers  are  apprized  of 
the  approaching  event,  which  now  never  fails  to  put  them  at  their  wits* 
end  with  joy. 

As  soon  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  have  assembled,  our  great  progeni. 
tor  reads  the  despatch  again ;  and  having  made  a  few  observations,  is 
instantly  seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour.     His  hair  stands  on  end,  his 
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face  aesumes  a  hideous  ezpresaion  of  detennined  reeolution^  and  beeomee 
so  deeply  suifused  with  gall,  that  our  mighty  ancestor  looks  like  a  man  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  jaundice.  At  the  same  time  the  lips  are  drawn  hack 
so  as  to  expose  the  teeth,  which  thus  make  a  most  ferocious  appearance ; 
but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  at  the  same 
time  so  violently  contracted,  that  his  Lordship  cannot  bite,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  nor  do  even  the  old  women 
feel  any  alarm.  The  brain  is  soon  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Both 
hemispheres  tremble ;  a  rumbling  noise,  at  least  as  loud  as  the  new 
thunder  in  Covent  Garden,  is  heard  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  the  crura  eerebelli  kick  with  immense  vigour.  The 
head  is  now  as  large  as  a  pot,  and  the  crisis  approaches.  Talleyrand 
pats  his  Lordship  on  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  very  affectionate  man. 
ner ;  the  other  Ministers  grasp  their  goose-quills  to  encourage  him ; 
in  about  a  minute,  the  coronal  suture  slowly  opens ;  our  great  Parent 
gives  a  loud  hem,  which  expresses  his  determination  to  uphold  the 
character  of  England,  to  open  the  Scheldt,  to  astonish  General  Se- 
bastiani,  to  compel  Holland,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  nothing  to  offend  her ;  immediately  after  this  the  Proto. 
col  springs  out  upon  the  table.*  The  event  is  announced  by  a  discharge 
of  twenty-^ne  pop-guns ;  and  Couriers  are  dispatched,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  foreign  courts,  in  order  to  communicate,  before  its  death,  in. 
telligence  of  the  birth  of  the  Protocol.  His  Lordship  is  immediately  put 
to  bed,  the  room  darkened,  and  the  streets  thickly  littered.  His  head 
is  put  into  a  bag  of  flour,  as  I  understand  those  of  pugilists  are,  after  a 
severe  fight,  in  order  to  reduce  the  swelling;  and  the  strictest  antU 
phlogistic  treatment  is  employed,  the  only  diet  permitted  to  the  patient 
being  flummery,  and  milk  and  water.  Under  this  judicious  system,  in 
six  hours,  '^  he  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected ;"  and  in  twelve,  the  tumour 
has  quite  subsided ;  the  wonderful  resolution  that  screwed  up  his  fea- 
tures to  such  a  pitch  of  magnanimity  is  gone,  and  he  walks  about  like 
a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  and  sagacity.    No  one,  on  meeting  him  in 

*  As  the  ^scutcheon  and  device  on  my  own  shield  have  been  mentioned,  I  oug-ht  in 
justice  to  insert  those  of  some  of  my  distin^piished  predecessors.  The  70(h  Protocol  bore 
the  King  of  Holland,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pig,  with  a  soaped  tail,  pursued  hj  hotd 
Palmerston.  The  motto,  Jam  Jamque  tenet-  The  shield  of  the  preceding  one  repre- 
sented his  Lordship  at  a  table  writing;  the  hnge  sheet  before  him  was  marked,  P. 
No.  69.     Motto : — Bretfis  esse  labora. 

The  65th  represented  our  great  Parent  fiithomlng  Prince  Metteniich*s  braio. 
Motto : — As  for  Palmerston^  wko  kneweth  the  depth  of  him  9 

The  60th  showed  a  figure ;  some  maintain  it  was  Pistol ;  others  that  it  was  Palmer- 
ston, eating  a  long  roll, — of  paper  probably.  Whatever  it  was^intended  for,  it  cer- 
tainly was  marked  with  the  figures  5  and  9.  Motto  ^— .JIftM/  /  bite  9  I  eat,  and 
eke  I  swear. 

The  61st  showed  a  schoolmaster  whipping  a  school.boy,  who  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  illustrious  Author.     Motto :— JVec  semel  hoc  fecit 

The  55th  represented  his  Lordship  in  an  attitude  of  amazing  dignity.  Over  the 
figure  were  the  words,  Cedani  arma  toga.  Underneath  was  the  translation.  Put  a 
strait  waistcoat  on  him, 

The«2d  bore  his  Lordship,  immediately  after  being  delivered  of  the  49th.  The 
Foreign  Ministers,  with  open  months,  are  looking  into  his  cranium.  Motto :—  Who 
hath  put  wisdom  in  thy  inward  parts  9 

^  The  67th  showed  his  Lordship,  preceded  by  a  penny  trumpet :  the  Hague  in  the 
distance.     Motto : — Quid  dignum  tantoferet  hie  promissor  hiatu  9 

The  68th  represented  his  Lord^^hip  with  a  look  of  unalterable  resolution,  writing 
in  the  Foreign  Office.  Motto : — Sedet,  eternumque  sedebiL  In  the  centre  there  was 
also  a  miniature  Protocol ;  abore  it,  the  figures  1901 ;  underneath,  Heu,  Marceilus 
eris! 
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the  streets^  would  think  he  was  the  anobstor  of  all  the  pbotoools. 
No  one  would  give  him  credit  for  being  the  very  great  man  he  is.  Who 
would^  in  that  gay  and  debonair  appearance^  recognise  the  counterpart  of 
the  venerable  patriarchy  who  had  sixty  sons  and  thirty  daughters^  all 
mounted,  too,  upon  asses  ?  Who  would  suspect  him  to  be  the  man  that 
has  outwitted  Mettemich,  Ancillon,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  boot ;  and  who 
has  been  so  cunning  of  fence,  as  for  two  long  years  to  keep  that  ^'  cool 
old  sworder  "  of  Holland  at  his  weapon's  point  ?  Oh,  shade  of  Chatham, 
you  were  nothing  to  the  decision  of  Palmerston  !  Grotius,  how  thick 
was  thy  wit  compared  with  his !  And  thou  poetic  animal,  of  ''  implicit 
augury,"  what  were  thy  ''  prodigies  of  fertility "  beside  all  the  Pro« 
tocols ! 

For  some  days,  or  to  speak  more  precisely,  until  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  packet,  a  Protocol  stalks  about  with  an  air  of  immense  dignity. 
We  are,  however,  cautioned  to  beware  of  the  Morning  Papers ;  and  hens 
do  not  dread  the  vulture  more  than  does  all  our  generation.  The  Herald 
and  Chronicle,  Even  The  Timee,  which  we  thought  safe, — ^why,  the  other 
day,  one  of  my  unfortunate  predecessors  approached  its  perch ;  when 
instantly,  with  a  loud  scream,  it  struck  its  talons  into  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  As  for  Tlie  Morning  Post,  the  moment  he  descries  one 
of  us,  he  inverts  his  urn,  like  an  ancient  river  god,  and  drenches  us 
with  abuse.  The  fate  of  those  who  are  delivered  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters is  still  more  deplorable.  They  are  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
treatment.  As  soon  as  the  minister  reaches  his  own  hotel,  he  tosses  my 
wretched  brother  to  his  mischievous  son,  who  tears  him  limb  from  limb 
to  make  "  messengers"  for  his  new  kite ;  or  perhaps  the  servant  seizes 
on  him,  and  sells  him  as  a  slave  to  the  grocer  or  bookseller.  I  am  in- 
formed that  one  was  reduced  in  this  capacity  to  the  degradation  of  con- 
veying the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  last  pamphlet !  Hear  it,  ye  Powers  of  the 
Pathos  and  the  Bathos !  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  atrocity  of 
which  the  foreign  ambassadors  are  not  capable.  In  the  very  agonies  of 
delivery,  when  a  man  of  any  bowels  would  pity  Lord  Palmerston,  they 
are  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Talleyrand  himself  can  scarcely  keep 
his  countenance.  It  is  at  the  most  violent  throes  that  their  mirth  is 
greatest  ;  and  what  is  still  stronger,  the  succ^sion  of  ferocious  faces 
which  his  lordship  makes,  only  throws  them  into  more  obstreperous 
delight.  The  ruin  that  threatens  Holland  ought  not  to  be  treated  so 
lightly ;  but  such  conduct  to  a  person  in  Lord  Palmerston's  situation  is 
absolutely  inhuman ;  nor  is  it  excused  by  the  fact  of  his  not  being  sen- 
sible of  it.  In  truth,  the  only  anxiety  they  have  ever  been  observed  to 
show,  is  at  the  moment  the  skull  opens ;  and  then  they  stand  on  the  tips 
of  their  toes,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  discover  what  is  in  it,— < 
hitherto,  happily,  without  success. 

But,  supposing  us  to  escape  all  these  perils,  our  doom  is  certain  at  the 
return  of  the  Dutch  packet.  The  reader  will,  however,  forgive  me  if  I 
cannot  detail  the  murder  of  so  many  of  my  brethern  by  that  ruthless 
hand.  Let  us  rather  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  theme,  the  continuation  of 
our  race.  There  are  some  who  think  that  I  am  the  last  of  my  family ; 
but  that  is  a  grievous  error.  I  had  scarcely  alighted  on  the  obstetric 
table,  when  the  Russian  minister,  turning  to  Talleyrand,  asked,  in  a  con- 
fidential  tone,  ''  Isn't  this  the  end  of  the  Protocols  ?" — '^  It  is  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  end,"  answered  that  sagacious  plenipotentiary.  I  can,  how- 
ever, speak  with  more  precision  on  that  point ;  and  I  now,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  death,  assure  the  world  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  inexhausti- 
ble in  Protocols ;  that  not  only  the  corpus  callosum,  the  whole  brain,  but 
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even  his  entire  body^  may  be  spun  into  Protocols ;  and  that^  if  permit- 
ted, the  Protocols  and  he  will  eat  each  other  down  to  the  tails.  For  every 
insult  offered  by  the  King  of  Holland,  he  has  a  Protocol ;  every  demur  he 
answers  with  the  same ;  and  at  every  turn  of  the  evasion  he  meets  him 
again  with  a  Protocol.  The  carpus  ealiosum  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  heap  of 
granulations,  on  each  of  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope^  may 
be  discerned  the  puny  face  of  a  Protocol.  The  brain^  also^  is  a  congeriea 
of  the  same  embryo  diplomacy.  When  I  left,  there  was  an  interminable 
series,  like  the  eggs  in  the  body  of  a  goose,  in  different  stages  of  life ; 
some  wanting  nothing  but  the  impregnating  quality  of  a  new  contempt 
and  derision  from  the  King  of  HoUand.  But  that  is  not  all.  As  the 
young  snake  in  the  body  of  its  mother  contains  a  little  snake  within  it, 
and  this  little  snake  another,  and  so  tui  infinitum  j  so  each  Protocol 
contains  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  Pro^ 
toeols.  If,  therefore,  no  ever-to-be-deplored  calamity  cuts  short  the 
incubation  of  our  great  parent,  the  history  of  our  species  will  always 
-end  (unless  the  paper  manufactories  of  Great  Britain  fail)  with  the 
awful  words^  "  To  be  continued." 


THE  BRIDE  OF  MARSEILLES. 

MADELnrx  is  up  in  the  moming:  fair, 

Binding  the  braids  of  her  beantiful  hair 

In  a  crimson  coif  of  the  true  Cachmere, 

Drawn  down  to  the  tip  of  each  delicate  ear : 

A  petticoat  close  of  the  satin  sheen, 

Through  folds  of  the  purest  of  mndin  is  seen  ; 

And  the  small  white  sandal  as  white  as  milk, 

How  soitly  it  slips  on  the  rofle^x>lourM  silk  : 

Her  arms  and  her  neck  and  her  bosom  are  bare. 

And  whitest  of  all  is  the  whiteness  there. 

Seven  bright  rings  of  the  finest  gold 

Her  small  round  fingers  with  jewels  enfold : 

She  has  dressM  herself  in  her  bridal  array, 

And  the  Maid  of  Maneilles  will  be  married  to-day. 

The  sill  of  her  lattice  is  daintily  set 
With  sprigs  of  green  myrtle  and  mignionette ; 
And  garlanded  flowers,  that  fill  all  the  room 
With  the  odorous  steam  of  their  rich  perfume, 
Hang  round  the  walls,  white,  purple,  and  red, 
And  the  curtains  pure  of  the  bridal  bed. 
There  is  joy  in  her  heart,  there  is  joy  in  her  eye. 
As  she  trips  her  small  mirror  so  lightsomely  by. 
Now  catching  a  glimpse  of  that  elegant  form, 
And  now  of  that  cheek  with  its  roses  so  warm  : 
She  can  see  the  quick  beat  of  her  own  light  heart ; 
And  the  smile  which  hath  riven  her  lips  apart, 
Shews  her  ivory  teeth  in  their  even  array ; 
And  the  fair  Madeline  wiU  be  married  to-day. 

But  where  is  the  brideVmaid  to  help  her  prepare. 
To  tie  her  white  sash,  and  to  bind  her  black  hair ; 
And  where  is  the  mother  should  calm  her  young  fears, 
And  kiss  from  her  beautihil  cheek  the  warm  tears ; 
And  where  is  her  sire  to  allow,  with  a  smiley 
She  is  almost  as  fair  as  her  mother  erstwhile  ? 
And  where  is  the  priest,  the  rosy  old  priest, 
Who  loveth  the  smell  of  a  bridal  feast, 
With  his  book  of  the  mass  and  his  rosary, 
And  the  drawl  of  his  benedicite, 
To  join  their  young  hearts  in  that  holy  noose, 
Which  he  saith  he  can  tie  so  that  no  man  can  loose  ? 
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^o  matter^  no  matter,  though  all  are  away, 
Madeline  of  Marseilles  will  be  married  to-day. 

Her  loyer  will  come  at  the  hour  of  noon-^ 
He  has  promised  her ;  surely  he  will  come  soon  ! 
They  have  loved  each  other  through  many  long  years 
Of  hitter  regret,  disappointment  and  tears  ; 
And  now  they  will  fly  from  these  scenes  of  despair. 
To  a  clime  which  is  brighter  and  hopefuller  £eir  ; 
They  will  fly  together,  and  leave  behind 
,  The  ungentle  look  and  the  word  unkind ; 
They  will  fly  to  a  country  where  no  one  will  come 
To  disturb  the  deep  peace  of  their  own  happy  home ; 
Where  the  scorn  of  the  cold  world  shall  track  than  in  rain, 
And  the  frown  of  the  parent  give  no  more  pain. 
Though  theii'  loves  have  been  crossed  by  a  cruel  delay, 
Madeline  and  Eugene  will  be  married  to-day. 

He  comes  in  his  beauty,  he  comes  in  his  pride, 
He  folds  his  fond  arms  round  his  beautiful  bride, 
And  she  rests  her  soft  cheek  on  his  shoulder  free :— - 
Was  ever  a  bridegroom  more  happy  than  he  I 

All  alone  in  her  chamber  the  lovers  are  met, 
And  forth  the  rich  fare  of  the  bridal  they  set, 
Sweetmeats  of  apples,  and  quinces,  and  gourdfl^ 
Spices,  and  jellies,  and  creams,  and  curds ; 
All  things  that  are  delicate,  dainty,  and  fine^ 
And  a  flask  or  two  of  the  Burgundy  wine. 
Pledge  we  the  guests  of  our  bridal  lone^ 
That  shall  feast  when  bridegroom  and  bride  are  gone ; 
Let  than  feast  them  to-morrow,  as  blithe  as  they  may—* 

Madeline  and  Eugene  will  be  married  to-day. 

•        •••••••• 

<<  But  come,  my  sweet  love,  for  the  daylight  dies; 
Art  tbou  watching  it  still  with  thy  dear  brown  eyes  ? 
And  yonder  behold,  in  the  blue  west  afar, 
Shines  the  old  love-lamp  of  the  vesper  star. 
'Tis  the  star  of  our  happiness  rising  at  last ; 
The  casement  is  closed,  and  the  door  made  fast ; 
We  have  drank  the  red  wine  at  our  wedding  feast, 
Without  the  help  of  the  holy  priest. 
And  will  make  the.  red  torch  of  our  Hymen"  shiney 
Without  the  aid  of  his  holy  whine. 
Behold  I  my  sweet  love,  'tis  already  alight, 
How  steady  it  bums,  how  pure,  how  bright  I 
Madeline  l—Eugene  I — good  night  l-.good  night ! " 
The  guests  will  come  late,  come  whenever  they  may- 
Madeline  and  Eugene  have  been  married  to-day  I 

Yea  t  the  bridal  is  over,  the  feasting  is  done  ; 

The  bridegroom  and  bride  to  their  slumber  are  gone  : 

Come,  father,  come,  mother,  come,  sister,  and  see 

How  comely,  how  calm,  and  how  happy  they  be  I 

Her  lip  is  laid  close  to  the  lip  of  Eug«ne^ 

And  his  arms  are  entwined  round  his  own  Madeline. 

Come  to  the  chamber,  and  come  to  the  bed. 

And  take  a  long  look  at  the  beautiful  dead. 

All  you  that  are  lovers,  unhappy,  and  true, 

For  they  died  for  freedom,  and  died  for  you. 

Oh !  make  them  a  grave  on  some  flowery  shore, 

Where  the  sunbeams  shine^  and  the  sea-waves  roar. 

And  weave  them  one  shroud  of  the  loved  Tricolor, 

To  wrap  their  two  bodies ;  and  over  them  play 

The  holy  hymn  of  the  Marseillais— 

Madeline  and  Eugene  shall  be  buried  to-day ! 


•  A  chafflng.diih  ofcharcoaL  Two  young  personi  of  ManelUei  latdj  died  there,  under  clicum. 
stances  cloiely  reaembliog  the  above. 
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Such  of  onr  readers  as  are  old  enough  politicians  to  remember  Van- 
sittart  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  are  acquainted  with  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Hume's  Parliamentary  career.  The  nation,  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  external  wars,  was  beginning  to  look  more  narrowly  into  do. 
mestic  arrangements ;  and,  finding  much  that  was  cumbersome,  and  inef. 
ficient,  and  extravagant,  was  muttering  to  itself,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  Meg  Dods,  while  taking  a  survey  of  the  kitchen  In  the  absence  of  her 
servants : — "  The  hizzy  Beenie,  the  jaud  Eppie,  the  deil's  buckie  of  a 
callant !  anither  plate  gane !  they'll  break  me  out  of  house  and  ha' !" 
The  labouring  classes,  '^  constantly  on  poortith's  brink,"  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  pressure,  and  to  offer  remonstrances.  The  more  opulent 
classes,  at  ease  themselves,  were  slow  to  feel  the  necessity  of  retrench, 
ment.  They  shrunk  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  acting;  they 
found  it  more  genteel  to  adhere  to  the  powers  that  be,  than  to  shake 
hands  with  greasy  mechanics;  they  cheerfully  lent  their  most  sweet 
voices  to  swell  the  war-whoops  **  disaffection,  revolutionary  doctrines," 
&&  By  the  recUns  wok  — yriacipied  machinations  of  the  then  govern- 
ment, conatdemUft  hedtoi  of  the  wovkjag  rlsssss  worn  lured  to  rise  in 
premature  and  isolated  revolt,  in  different  districts.  A  ^irit  of  hatred 
and  mistrust  between  rich  and  poor  was  sedulously  cherished;  the  two 
classes  sundered  into  hostile  bodies ;  and  every  day  threatened  to  increaaa 
their  mutual  defiance.   The  country  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war. 

There  were  net  wanting,  at  this  perilous  crisis,  men  who  saw  the  dan. 
ger  in  which  we  stood :  but  the  tyrants  of  the  day  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing their  opposition,  by  representing  them  as  mere  theorists,  ignorant  of 
practical  statesmanship,  or  as  dangerous  and  designing  men.  It  was  at 
this  critical  period  of  our  national  fortunes,  that  Mr.  Hume  commenced 
his  financial  lectures.  He  attached  himself  to  the  cotton  bag  which  then 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  insisted  upon  bring- 
ing all  his  plausible  statements  to  the  test  of  the  rule  of  three.  He  ex- 
posed the  incorrectness  of  ministerial  calculations,  the  falsehood  and 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  built  upon  them.  This  he  did  not  once  and 
away,  but  night  after  night.  Vansittart  was  no  sooner  seated,  than  up 
rose  his  indefatigable  adversary.  Hume  stuck  to  the  skirts  of  the  har- 
rassed  and  sickening  Chancellor,  with  the  snap  of  a  greyhound  and  fhe 
pertinacity  of  a'  buU-dog.  The  greater  caution  and  ecmiomy  forced 
upon  government  was  the  least  part  of  the  gain.  The  eyes  of  the  mer- 
cantile portion  of  the  community  were  opened  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  national  money  was  squandered.  They  quickly  discovered  that  no 
hopes  of  more  rational  management  could  be  entertained  under  the  old 
system  of  government ;  and  thus  a  most  important  and  Influential  portion 
of  the  community  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  reform. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Hume  the  whole  merit  of 
breaking  up  the  old  Tory  phalanx  ;  of  bringing  Canning  and  Huskisson, 
in  the  great  heap  of  their  wisdom  to  coquet  with  liberal  principles,  to 
seek  to  sew  new  cloth  on  old  garments,  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
The  best  talents  of  the  land  were  labouring  day  and  night  to  bring  about 
that  consummation  which  has  at  length  arrived.  Our  increasing  poverty 
was  working  to  the  same  end.  But  this  we  will  say,  that  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  Mr.  Hume's  peculiar  turn  of  mind  at  the  time  he  commenced 
his  career,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  clung  to  his  purpose,  unde- 
terred by  the  opposition  of  enemies  and  the  coldness  of  friends,  by  the  angry 
clamour  of  abuse^  and  by  sneers  not  the  less  galling  for  their  silliness^  by 
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enlisiing  in  the  ranks  of  the  good  cause,  the  plain,  practical,  hard-working 
portion  of  our  capitalists,  has  done  more  towards  the  salvation  of  his  coun- 
try than  has  been  effected  by  the  efforts  of  any  other  single  individual. 
.  But  Mr.  Hume  has  greater  claims  upon  the  public  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence than  are  due  even  for  this  important  service.  There  are  many 
public  men  who  see  deeper  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind ;  many 
who  are  more  extensively  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  complexities 
of  our  law,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  applied  to  it ;  many  who  may 
be  more  ingenious  in  devising  light  yet  efficient  modes  of  taxation ;  many 
with  more  glowing  sentiments  of  patriotism,  genius,  or  philanthropy ; 
many  with  powers  of  fairer  and  more  sounding  speech  ; — but  there  exists 
not  one  who  sees  and  grasps  more  clearly  what  lies  within  his  range,  none 
who  has  more  uncompromisingly  and  undeviatingly  identified  himself 
with  the  people,  none  who  has  shewn  a  tithe  of  his  sturdy  perseverance 
and  unwearied  activity.  Never  hurried  off  his  feet  by  passion,  the 
practical  always  maintains  the  ascendency  in  his  plans  of  action.  His 
policy  is  direct,  going  at  once  to  the  point  aimed  at— and  no  further. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  point  out  to  any  community  the  model  of  a 
representative,  we  should  desire  no  better  than  Mr.  Hume.  And  yet 
an  eager  attempt  is  at  this  moment  making  to  throw  him  out  of  the 
representation  of  Middlesex.  In  favour  of  whom  ?  Of  Lord  Henley, 
a  man  of  whom  The  Edinburgh  Remew,  now  turned  dispenser  of  con* 
serrative  doctrines,  says,  "  He  has  no  leaning  whatever  towards  the 
principles  of  innovation,  nor  any  disposition  to  ^  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change ;'  '*  a  man  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  Church 
Reform,  in  triiich  he  contemplates,  as  the  most  eligible  mode  of  effecting 
his  object,  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  or  re-assemb- 
ling the  Convocation.  And  by  whom  ?  By  an  unhallowed  alliance  of 
the  Whigs,  the  out»and*out  supporters  of  Ministers  and  the  Tories. 
"  Mr.  Hume  is  no  stanch  friend,"  cries  the  one  pack,  **  and  therefore 
he  must  out."*—''  Mr.  Hume  voted  with  Ministers  on  the  question  of 
the  RusBO-Dutch  loan,"  cries  the  other,  "  and  therefore  he  must  out." 
And  then  both  join  in  the  yelping  chorus,  "  He  must  out." 

The  cuckoo  song  of  the  Whigs  at  present  is,  that  the  Radicals  are 
■sacrificing  aU  principle,  and  colleaguing  with  the  Tories  to  oppose  them. 
*'  With  whom,"  says  The  Edivbargh  Review,  "  are  they  [the  Tories] 
everywhere  making  common  cause  against  the  Government  ?  .  With  the 
Radical  party."  This  charge  has  twice  been  brought  by  The  Times 
against  two  individuals,  and^twice  indignantly  repelled.  And  now  the 
more  wary  Review  takes  care  to  save  itself  from  the  disgrace  of  contra- 
diction, by  framing  its  assertion  so  vaguely  that  no  one  can  disprove  it. 
What  is  the  Radical  party  ?  There  is  a  Tory  party, — a  large  body  of 
men  leagued  and  allied  to  attain  office,  and  keep  themselves  in  it. 
There  is  a  Whig  party,  united  for  the  same  purpose.  These  men  stand 
aU  for  one,  and  one  for  all ;  and  for  the  conduct  of  each  individual 
member  the  party  is  responsible,  if  it  do  not  expressly  disavow  him. 
But  there  is  no  Radical  party  ;  no  servile  unity  of  opinion,  no  organisa- 
tion among  those  to  whom  this  appellative  is  vaguely  and  arbitrarily  given. 
Each  individual,  or  each  community,  is  responsible  for  its  own  deeds,  and 
for  them  alone.  If,  then,  it  shall  appear  that  in  any  place  the  politi- 
cians called  Radicals  aided  the  Tories  and  opposed  the  Whigs,  they  are 
a  pack  of  fools  for  their  pains.  The  Whigs  may  turn  out  to  be  knaves ; 
but  the  Tories  ostentatiously  proclaim  themselves  to  be  knaves.  This 
•  is  all  that  can  be  said.  But  what  terms  shall  we  apply  to  those  Whig- 
lings  who,  borne  into  office  on  the  backs  of  the  people,  now  begin  to  curry 
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favour  with  the  Tories^  and  seek  to  insinuate  distrust  or  contempt  of 
every  independent  man  who  refuses  to  swallow  implicitly  every  word 
of  their  political  creed  ? 

This  accusation  is  not  rashly  urged.  We  could  prove  it  in  more  in- 
stances than  one ;  hut  Mr.  Hume's  is  as  good  a  case  in  point  as  any. 
Mr.  Hume  is  opposed  in  Middlesex  by  Lord  Henley.  Now  what  is  the 
line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  organs  of  the  Whig  party  ?  The  last 
number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  lies  upon  our  table.  It  contains  an 
article  entitled^  "  Working  and  Prospects  of  Reform."  In  this  paper  all 
reformers  whose  opinions  are  of  a  bolder  cast  ttfi^n  those  entertained  by 
the  writer,  are  unceremoniously  described  as  **  few  in  number  and  in- 
considerable in  weight ;"  as  "  wild  fantastic  theorists,  profligate  specula- 
tors  in  confusion,  for  the  chance  of  what  they  may  be  able  to  snatch  in 
a  scramble,  or  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  preposterous  vanity,  seek- 
ing momentary  distinction  and  speedy  destruction  ;"  as  '^  a  band  leagued 
together  by  the  mere  indiscriminate  love  of  destruction."  We  are  also 
told  that  the  return  to  Parliament  of  a  large  number  of  the  enemies  of 
reform  is  far  less  perilous  to  the  state  than  would  be  any  trust  reposed 
in  these  persons.  And  occasion  is  taken  to  represent  the  hissing  of  the 
King  after  he  had  played  £arl  Grey  false,  and  the  pelting  of  the  Duke 
^  of  Wellington  with  mud,  ''  as  a  disgrace  more  foul  and  lasting  than  we 
in  Scotland  endure  this  day  for  the  sordid  crime  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  *  Most  appropriately  do  we  find  a  fulsome  lick-spittle  eulo. 
gium  of  Lord  Henley  and  his  pamphlet,  introduced  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  which  contains  this  clumsy  pawing  of  the  Duke,  and 
these  indiscriminate  calumnies  against  the  independent  reformers. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  should  have  thought  ourselves 
entitled  thus  to  infer  the  Machiavellian  purpose  of  these  innuendos,  even 
without  further  aid.  But  when  we  find  The  Times  sneering  in  its  own 
awkward  manner,  day  after  day,  at  Mr.  Hume's  '^  crotchets,"t  and  warn, 
ing  the  country  against  his  attempts  to  smuggle  a  party  into  Parliament 
pledged  to  his  impracticable  schemes,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  As  if 
to  accumulate  proof  where  it  is  no  longer  required.  The  Globe  congra- 
tulates the  country  that  not  above  fifteen  of  the  extreme  Radicals  who 
rote  with  Mr.  Hume  will  be  returned  to  Parliament.  The  Courier  dis. 
covers  that  since  the  bill  has  been  carried,  its  friends  and  foes  are  equal- 
ly eligible.  The  Standard  accuses  the  member  for  Middlesex  of  irreli- 
gion  ;  and — '^  unkindest  cut  of  aU,"«^ir  Francis  Burdett  sneers  at  his 
petty  details  of  retrenchment. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough  :  but  the  country  is  not  to 
be  hoodwinked  by  such  gross  and  palpable  juggling.  'We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Ministers  lend  their  countenance  to  these  dirty 
tricks.  It  would  be  unjust  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  knavery  of 
every  dirty  fellow  who  has  forced  his  services  upon  them.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  do  well  to  order  their  curs  "  to  heel."  We  have  known 
a  decent  farmer  fined  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  "  dunching  bull"  before 
now.  They  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  Mr.  Hume  is  disposed  to 
render  them  every  assistance  if  they  wiU  only  act  so  that  he  can  con- 
scientiously do  it.  The  conduct  of  their  tools,  as  often  happens,  is  as 
foolish  as  rascally ;  tending  to  force  a  friendly  man  to  take  up  a  hostile 
position. 


*  This  illuBtration  is  sin^larly  unfortunate  in  a  work  which  not  lon^  ago  imdertook 
to  prove  that  the  Soots  were  not  accessary  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  his  exe- 
cution was  no  great  crime  after  all. 

+  Short  Parliaments,  the  Ballot,  Reduction  of  Expenditure,  Church  Reform,  &c. 
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'<  THE  RHINE— THE  RHINE,  O  !" 

Burlhefi  of  a  Drinking  Song. 

At  the  comihencement  of  last  spring,  when  the  cholera,  having  donned 
its  seven-leagued  boots  to  take  a  ramble  over  Europe,  was  spreading 
consternation  from  capital  to  capital,  it  was  our  misfortune,  or  fault,  or 
folly,  to  be  infected  with  the  general  mania  of  flying  before  an  enemy, 
who  "  came  neither  frim  the  East,  nor  fi^m  the  West,  nor  yet  from  the 
South/'  Driven  from  our  aerial  quatrOme  in  the  Rue  Montblanc  by  a 
panic  still  more  fatally  contagious  than  the  malady  itself,  and  forewarned 
that  quarantine  was  eJready  established  in  all  the  ports  of  La  Manche, 
we  threw  our  despairing  selves  and  microscopic  valise  into  the  Strasburg 
tnalle  paste,  determined  to  go  and  drink  the  waters  of  Selters,  fresh  from 
the  rock,  and,  if  possible,  outstrip  the  pursuit  of  the  ogre.  The  month 
was  May,  the  weather  May-like;  and  already  the  sun  was  assuming 
sufficient  ardour  to  enhance  the  attraction  of  blue  waters  and  green 
woods.  With  kindling  enthusiasm,  we  now  longed  to  behold  the  waves 
of  the  Rhine  eddying  round  the  Bingerloch,  or  rippling  over  the  black 
altar.stone  of  Bacharach ;  and  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  white  walls,  lofty 
poplars,  and  confluent  streams  of  Coblentz  filled  us  with  agreeable  anti- 
cipations ! 

Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  our  eyes  were  first  feasted  with 
^'  Ehrenbreitstein  and  its  shattered  wall."  During  the  Congress  of  1814, 
while  Elba  afforded  only  a  temporary  imprisonment  to  the  ex-Postmaster 
General  of  the  Continent,  we  had  the  good  luck  to  achieve  the  tour  of 
the  Rhine ;  to  behold  it  ere  yet  the  dust  raised  by  invading  armies  was 
laid  upon  its  highways,  and  while  the  gloss  of  nationality  was  still 
bright  upon  the  land.  No  tourist  had  been  maundering  there  with  his 
sketch-book,  no  poet  with  his  rhymes;  there  was  no  steam-boat,  no 
Schreiber,  no  Reichard !  and  the  Rheingan,  the  Taunus  mountains, 
Rolandseck,  Nonnenwerder,  and  fifty  other  places,  (now.  merelCockney 
cake  houses,)  came  upon  us  with  the  freshness  of  fairy-land  ! 

On  this,  our  second  visit,  we  were  aware  that  a  change  must  neces- 
sarily ^'  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream ;"  that  we  must  prepare 
to  behold  this  most  frequented  of  aquatic  gangways  invested  with 
somewhat  of  the  familitfr  vulgarity  of  Fleet  Street.  The  mere  news- 
]iaper  advertisement  of  "  Guides  to  the  Rhikb,"  and  '^  Panoramas  of  the 
Rhine,'*  and  "  Picturesque  views  of  the  Rhine,"  and  "  Lays  of  the 
Rhine,"  having  extinguished  the  romantic  associations  of  the  excursion, 
it  is  now  a  mere  affair  of  seeing  the  Lions ;  a  sort  of  holyday  trip  to  the 
Homsey  or  Hackney  of  Germany.  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  arrived 
at  Coblentz,  established  ourselves  at  the  inn  of  the  Trierische  Hof,  and 
looked  out  on  the  Piatz  to  bestow,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  our  fiat  of  appro- 
val on  the  soldierlike  breadth  of  chest  distinguishing  the  troops  of  the 
*  Schneider  Konig,  when  (by  the  ministry  of  that  most  worthy  and 
most  tedious  of  men  and  hosts  Herr  Maas,  once  m^itre  d'hotel  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  now  mditre  of  the  best  Jiotel  in  Coblentz)  a  list  of 
the  company  at  the  Baths  of  Emms  was  placed  in  our  hands ;  contain, 
ing  among  the  rest,  the  transcribable,  but  somewhat  unpronounceable, 
patronymic  of  a  certain  Bohemian  Princess,  our  favourite  paf  tner  of  the 
last  Carnival,  who  was  drinking  the  waters  on  her  way  to  Vienna,  across 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  we  secured  a 
place  for  Emms  by  the  earliest  diligence ;  but,  as  a  compensation  to  our 
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old  friend  Maas  for  the  service  he  had  unconsciously  rendered  us^  we 
stept^  meanwhile^  into  the  Speise  Saal.;  where  (the  clock  having  struck 
one)  the  table  dhdte  dinner  was  smoking  on  the  table.  And  what  a  din  - 
ner  for  one  o'clock  on  a  warm  May  morning  ! — Within  scope  of  our  own 
observation  stood  a  reeking  tureen  of  sausage  soup^  with  poached  eggs 
floating  on  the  greasy  surface ;  bouilli  with  damson  sauoe ;  suet  dump, 
lings  garnished  with  onion  chips ;  a  Rhine  carp  stewed  in  hop  shoots ; 
roasted  fieldfares ;  a  ragout  of  liver  with  carrots  and  parsley ;  a  myste- 
rious mass  of  extremely  infantine  veal ;  a  pancake  resembling  a  Witney 
blanket,  and  a  dish  of  spinach  and  water,  resembling  a  weedy  pond ! 
The  spectacle,  with  its  concomitant  fumety  was  nauseous  enough ;  and 
not  the  less  so  from  the  celerity  with  which  these  savoury  viands  disap- 
peared  down  the  throats  of  some  dozen  or  so  of  Rhenish-Prussian  offi. 
cials,  civil  and  military,  who  washed  them  down  with  potations  of  sour 
Moselles,  (their  half  empty  flask  bottles  generally  distinguished  by  a  dirty 
rag  tied  round  the  neck,)  and  liberal  draughts  of  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Thai  £hrenbreitstein.  Three  courses  did  we  endure  with  the  ex. 
cruciation  of  martyrdom  ;  nor  was  it  till  a  dessert  of  MandeLbrcd  and 
Zuckefubrod,  of  various  kinds,  comprehending  a  large  sausage  made  of 
quince  marmalade  and  chopped  almonds,  was  placed  on  the  table,  that 
we  began  to  breathe  again.  Looking  round  for  some  object  on  which  to 
bestow  the  philanthropic  sympathies  melting  within  us,  we  perceived  that 
a  knife  and  fork,  which  had  been  peculiarly  active  on  our  left  flank, 
were  plied  by  an  odd-looking  animalcule,  in  a  black  wig ;  attired  (not 
to  say  disguised)  in  a  large  pair  of  green  spectacles,  a  large  pair  of 
whiskers,  a  large  pair  of  mustaches,  a  large  double-breasted  coat,  and 
a  very  small  pair  of  shrunken  nankeen  continuations;  one  of  those 
strange  looking  figures  peculiar  to  Les  Eaux  ;  who  are  seen  one  sum. 
mer  at  Barege,  and  the  next  at  Carlsbad ;  at  Cheltenham  one  autumn, 
and  the  next  at  Lucca ;  without  afibrding  any  clue  to  the  whereabout  of 
their  winter  residence,  or  means  or  motive  of  such  extensive  locomotion. 
We  were  about  to  apostrophize  him  as  "  Monsieur  le  fiaron !"  (the 
general  alias  of  the  tribe,)  when,  '^  Do  me  the  honour  of  a  glass  of  wine, 
sir  ?"  pronounced  with  a  smirk  and  cringe  savouring  most  vilely  of  the 
counters  of  Soho,  mortified  our  susceptible  bosom  with  the  certainty 
that  we  were  addressing  an  Englishman. 

'^  My  countryman !  and  yet  I  know  him  not  I"  was  our  involuntary 
exclamation,  as  we  accepted  the  challenge  ;  and  after  a  reciprocation  of 
the  compliment,  and  a  considerable  advance  towards  intimacy  on  the 
part  of  our  anonymous  neighbour,  Herr  Maas,  whose  swivel  eye  waa 
fixed  observingly  upon  his  proceedings,  seemed  to  think  it  time  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  officiousness  of  his  guest,  by  observing,  half  aside,  though 
quite  across  the  table,  '*  I  see  you  vind  out  your  goundrymans,  sirr ; 
Misder  Smidz  he  fery  long  residence  in  Goblentz,  sirr ;  Misder  Smidz  he 
know  efery  von  vhat  trafels  the  Rhine,  sirr ;  Misder  Smidz  he  know  efery 
ding  vhat  efery  von  trafels  de  Rhine  to  see,  sir  I"  We  sat  corrected  ! 
It  was  clear  that  a  Mr.  Smith,  resident  in  Coblentz,  was  not  the  travel- 
ling Baron  we  had  taken  him  for ;  and  we  accordingly  made  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  insinuate  as  much  deprecation  and  amenity  as  we  could 
command  into  our  mode  of  reiterating  the  intelligence  already  received. 

*'  You  have  resided  here  some  time,  Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes !  When  first  I  came  to  Coblentz,  the  city  was  up  to 
sale,  as  one  may  say,  sir ;  we  didn't  know  for  certain,  sir,  who  she'd 
be  knocked  down  to  by  the  great  auctioneers  over  yonder  at  the  Con* 
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'gress.  Lord  bless  you,,  sir  !  since  I've  been  here,  I've  seen  every  stone 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  laid  one  a-top  o'  t'other.  The  place  isn't  the  same 
place  as  when  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  it  just  afore  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo." 

'^  The  town^  I  understand^  has  doubled  in  size  and  population  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Government  ?  " 

'*  Why,  if  you'll  believe  me,  when  first  I  settled  on  the  Rhine,  sir, 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  steam-packet  a-going  on  the  river." 

'*  There  were  few,  I  fancy,  established  in  Europe  at  that  period." 

'^  The  people  were  quite  uncivilized,  as  one  may  say,  witl)Out  no 
accommodation  to  speak  of  for  travellers,  or  gentlemen  in  your  line  of 
business,  sir." 

'<  Gentlemen,  in  my  line  of  business !  "  What  could  the  villain  mean? 
We  looked  a  forbearing  note  of  interrogation. 

^'  Beg  ])ardon,  sir ;  hope  no  offence." 

''  None,  whatever  !"  We  were  predetermined  against  a  quarrel  with 
so  small  an  individual,  wearing  such  formidable  whiskers. 

''  Seldom  have  any  travellers  on  the  Rhine,  at  this  time  of  year,  sir, 
except  in  the  picturesque  way ! " — 

"  Indeed?" 

*'  Author,  pray  may  I  ask,  sir,  or  artist  ?" — 

'^  A  little  of  both,"  said  we,  willing  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  his 
vulgar  audacity. 

*'  Aha ! — a  volume, — ^perhaps  two  volumes  of  an  octavo  tour,  with 
head  and  tail  pieces  of  your  own  ;  eh,  sir  ? — ^  A  Spri!<o  near  the  Rhine ! ' 
The  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  had  a  wonderful  run,  sir ;  eight  editions, 
I'm  told?" 

^'  I  am  not  ambitious  of  attempting  a  rivalship  with  its  attractions." 

"  Not  a  matter-of-fact  writer,  perhaps ! — a  novelist,  then?  or  may  be 
you  are  getting  up  an  annual  ?  Lord  bless  you  !  take  my  advice  !  The 
Rhine's  drained  dry,  sir  !  Go  to  the  Danube ;  it  wouldn't  cost  you  a 
couple  of  hundred  florins.  Nobody's  been  at  work  on  the  Danube  yet, 
but  Planch^  !  Or  what  do  you  think  of  trying  the  Wolga,  sir  ?  There 
hasn't  been  a  scratch  of  the  pen  or  pencil  about  the  Wolga  !  But  as  to 
the  Rhine,  it's  growing  as  Cockneyfied  as  Greenwich  or  Blackwall.'' 

We  now  began  to  suspect  a  competitor;  and  accordingly  arraigned 

Mister  Smidz"  as  a  foundling  of  the  muses. 
Why,  to  say  the  truth,  my  dear  sir,  I  believe  I  may  plead  guilty  to 
a  little  bit  of  literary  !  Lord  bless  you,  there  hasn't  been  a  single  work 
made  up  out  of  the  Rhine  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  without  my  finger 
in  the  pie !  They  get  all  their  information  out  of  me,  sir,  (a  sad  set, 
our  literary  brethren !)  and  then  go  home,  and  fancy  themselves  au- 
thors !" 

^^  Why,  you  must  have  become  acquainted  with  a  succession  of  all  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  age  ?" 

''  Lord,  sir,  we  have  them  in  cargoes  by  every  steam-packet !  I'll  be 
bound  there's  not  a  gentleman  nor  gentlewoman  of  the  press,  but  what 
has  made  the  Rotterdam  trip.  First  of  all,  sir,  we  had  Ackermann's 
people  stuck  about  sketching  on  the  rocks,  like  so  many  jack  da  wf. 
Then  there  was  Leigh's  fellows,  and  Galignani's,  and  Schreiber's,  pick- 
ing up  materials  for  their  Guide  Books.  Then  came  my  Lord  Byron 
with  his  third  canto ;  and  the  "  Autumn"  gentleman,  and  Dr.  Russell, 
and  Jefferson  Hogg ;  and  Planch^,  with  his  "  Lays  and  Legends,"  and 
Sullivan  with  his  "  Historiettcs,"  and  Praed  with  his  *'  Lyrics/'  and 
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Derwent  Conway  with  his  '^  Tales  ;"  and  a  poetical  touch  or  two  from 
Lockhart,  and  a  blunder  or  two  from  Sir  Walter;  and  a  rhodomontade 
from  young  D'Israeli ;  and  it  was  only  t'other  day,  sir,  we  had  little 
Grattan,  hunting  over  the  country  with  his  dog  Ranger ;  and  Fenimore 
Cooper,  poking  about  among  the  ruins  of  the  Palatinate !  In  short, 
sir,  we've  had  'em  all,  (my  service  to  you !)  and  I'm  afraid  there's  not 
80  much  as  a  twig  or  an  old  castle  left  for  you ;  they've  made  away  with 
'em  aU." 

'^  The  English  public  has  been  dosed  with  Rhenish  picturesque,  as 
largely  as  with  counterfeit  Hock,"  said  we,  trying  to  be  sententious.  "  But 
the  true  Johannisberger  still  fetches  its  price,  and  a  work  of.  real 
merit" 

*'  Pshou !  pshou !  pshou !"  cried  Smith.  "  Every  work  is  a  work  of 
merit  to  its  author.  But,  just  consider  a  moment  how  thoroughly 
the  thing's  worn  out !  '  The  Mouse  Tower !'  '  The  Pfalz !'  For  my 
part,  rd  as  soon  write  an  ode  to  Aldgate  Pump !" 

"  The  Rhenish  provinces  supply  a  curious  variety  of  matter ;  and"^ 

"  Variety!  Why,  you  might  just  as  well  go  beating  the  furze  for 
game  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Every  inch  of  ground  has  been  hunted 
over  and  over,  sir,  till  there's  not  so  much  as  a  cock^robin  left !  Lord  ! 
if  you  did  but  know  what  tribes  of  blue  ladies  and  black  gentlemen  are 
brought  here  by  every  Dampschiffe !  I  know  'em,  sir,  before  ever  they 
land !  I  could  swear  to  the  Picturesque  gentlemen,  before  ever  they 
set  foot  on  shore ;  (twigged  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  yon  stepped  out  of  the 
Eilwagen  yesterday  !)  There  you  see  'em,  the  moment  the  boat  stops, 
out  with  their  note-books,  and  questioning  the  CommUsionary  fright- 
ened to  death  for  fear  the  least  inkling  of  useful  knowledge  should 
escape  'em.  '  Pray,  my  friend,  what  was  the  name  of  that  old  ruin  to 
the  left  ?'  ^  Was  that  a  castle,  my  good  fellow,  or  a  prison,  on  the  rock 
to  the  right  ?'    Down  it  aU  goes,  by  way  of  novel  information !" 

^'  An  intellectual  gentleman,  like  yourself,  Mr.  Smith,  must  be  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  travellers  of  this  description." 

"  I  believe  I  do  sometimes  save  a  little  waste  of  ink,  sir.  They  all 
dine  at  the  table  d'hote.  (Waiter !  a  fresh  bottle  of  Moselle  to  this 
gentleman  !)  Last  week  there  was  an  amazing  promising  young  writer, 
with  a  Byron  shirt-collar,  the  Shelley  stoop,  and  the  Montgomery  eye, 
'  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.'  (I  fancy  he  makes  some  noise  in  the  periodicals, 
sir !)  Never  heard  a  finer  melodrama  voice  in  my  life !  '  Smith  !'  said 
he,  (in  a  tone  to  make  one's  blood  curdle  if  he'd  been  talking  by  moon* 
light,)  '  Smith  !  know  you  the  Drachenfels  ?* — '  To  be  sure  I  do,'  says 
I,  ^but  lord !  you've  no  chance  there.  It's  all  dicky  with  the  Drachen- 
fels. Byron  did  'em,  and  Praed  did  'em,  and  Planche  did  'em.  They're 
as  common  as  Greenwich  Hill.'  " 

"  Poor  young  man !" 

"Well,  sir,  next  day  a  solemn  young  prig  of  a  literator  (one  of  the 
march  of  intellect  chaps)  arrives  from  Mayence  by  the  boat,  and  decoys 
me  up  to  the  Fortress,  under  pretence  of  wanting  an  interpreter.  I 
hadn't  got  half  way  up  the  hill,  when  he  out's  with  his  commonplace 
book,  and  gives  me  what  he  calls  a  philosophical  sketch  of  Faustus  in 
his  laboratory.  '  The  great  bell  of  the  Dom^Kirch  had  revealed  to  the 
burghers  of  Ma\nt»  the  commencement  of  a  new  day  :  but  in  a  small  deso-^ 
late  chamber  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Benedictines,  overlooking  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  a  lamp  was  still  burning.  It  was  that  of  a  recluse 
to  whom  the  whole  world  of  letters' ^"^^Lord,  sir,  what  was  the  use  of  it 
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fiU  ?  As  good  and  better's  been  said  hj  Victor  Hugo  and  all  the  ro. 
mance-mongers  of  the  cent  et  un  !  Then^  sir^  only  last  Friday^  there 
was  a  very  pretty  youth^  (nice  dapper  little  fellow^  something  of  your 
cut^  sir — ^hope  no  offence^)  and  says  he^  '  Smithy  my  good  fellow^'  says  he^ 
'  Tm  thinking  of  a  little  tale  about  Rheinfels ;  something  intense^  some- 
thing startling,  something  d-^  Gothic^  and  feudal^  and  apparitional ! 
*— 'I  mean  to  go  and  sleep  on  the  mountain  over  nighty  and  see  the  sun 
rise  !' — '  Lord,  sir !'  says  I,  *  spare  your  pains ;  Rheinfels  was  very 
prettily  done  for  the  Winter  s  Wreath,  two  seasons  back.' — ^  Well,  then,' 
cried  my  young  friend^  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  *  I'll  try  Lahmeck  ! 
There's  a  fine  opening  at  Lahmeck.— *TAe  lugubrious  masses  of  the 
dark  rocks  of  Neider  Lahnstein  were  easting  the  impressive  shadows  of 
their*  '  Lord  love  you,  sir,'  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  '  Derwent  Con- 
way had  all  that  four  years  ago.' — *  Then,  by  Jove  !'  says  he,  '  I'll  have 
a  touch  at  the  Lurelei ;  and  L.  £.  L.  ectrify  the  world  of  letters  with  a 
ballad.'  '  Sorry  for  you,  sir  !'  as  soon  as  he'd  done  spouting.  '  There's 
scarcely  been  an  annual  without  a  Lurelei  for  the  last  five  years.'  " 

*'  What  will  become  of  the  poor  fellow  ?"  cried  we,  attempting  a  S3rm. 
pathetic  countenance. 

*^  Ah,  sir !  as  I  said  before,  terrible  bad  spec,  the  Rhine,  for  literary 
gentlemen !  You  see  there's  been  a  great  call  of  late  years  for  small 
tales,  and  little  picturesqueisms.  There's  the  Souvenir,  aud  Keepsake, 
Qem,  Forget-me-Not,  Bijou,  Christmas-Box,  Landscape  Annual,  Con- 
tinental Annual,  Cadeau,  Friendship's  Offering,  (besides  the  Musicals 
and  the  Juveniles,)  keep  a  wonderful  number  of  hands  going.  Then, 
you  know,  there's  the  Monthlies  !  Blackwood  has  given  us  two  or  three 
magnificent  Rhine  stories ;  and  the  Monthly,  and  the  New  Monthly,  and 
Fraser,  they  have  all  a  bit  of  ^  It  was  during  the  non-bondage  of  the 
feudal  era,  that  one  evening  a  knight,  fainting  with  toil,  and  accoutred  in 
the  iron  harness  of  war  ;'  or,  '  Gisela  of  Eberstein  ioas  seated  beside  the 
arrow  slit  of  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle.'  It  cuts  in  neat  among  the 
heavy  politics  and  light  essays  !" 

'*  You  seem  completely  au  fait  to  the  mysteries  of  the  profession." 

^'  And  even  the  Weeklies  do  now  '  a  tale  unfold.'  The  Athensum's 
got  hold  of  two  or  three  monstrous  showy  getters-up  of  a  baronial  aneo- 
dote.  Besides,  there's  the  twopenny  halfpenny  periodicals ;  the  '  Story 
Teller,'  and  *  Thieves,'  and — I  protest  I  saw  the  Godenfels  as  neatly 
dished  up  in  a  penny  paper  (with  a  wood..cut  and  all)  as  you'd  wish  to 
see.  And  I'm  told,  Roscoe  and  Leitch  Ritchie  are  at  work  at  a  series ; 
and  there  are  not  two  better  hands  for  a  mountain  sunset,  or  a  dungeon 
scene,  or  a  winding  staircase,  from  Paternoster  Row  to  Ave-Maria 
Lane." 

"  1  see  the  game  is  up ! — It  is  all  over  with  us  !" 

"  Hope  you  ha'n't  been  rash  enough  to  take  earnest  of  your 
publisher,  sir?" 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that !    But,  alas !" 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  dear  sir ;  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  a  little 
experience  in  these  matters.  Set  ofF  to  the  valley  of  the  Nseh ;  just  up 
yonder  by  Bingew.  There's  an  old  castle  there,  with  a  legend  about  a 
dragon  and  a  crusader,  that  would  do  your  business  at  once  ;  'tis  as  fresh 
as  a  spring  morning !  I've  kept  it  as  snug  as  if  it  was  my  own  !  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Castle  of  St,  Edelberg  !  What  a  jewel  for  a  table  of  con- 
tents !  Or  the  Murg — what  say  you  to  the  Murg  ?  The  Black  Forest, 
you  know  !  the«— -*God  bless  my  soul !  sir,  that's  your  cue  !    ^  Legends 
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of  the  Sckwarzwald  !'  Call  it  the  Scbarzwald^  by  all  means ;  a  name  no* 
body  understands  makes  people  ask  questions.  It  got  on  The  Giaour 
amazingly ;  the  young  ladies  were  wonderful  curious  what  could  be  the 
meaning  fk  The  Giaour,  a  Turkish  Tale.  I  hav'n't  heard  how  the 
Heidenmaur  takes,  but"— 

Fortunately  (for  I  had  fooled  and  been  fooled  by  Mister  Smidz  to  the 
top  of  his  bent)  the  KeUner  now  made  his  appearance  to  inform  me  that 
a  PostJcutseh  was  about  to  start  for  Emms,  and  that  my  baggage  was  al. 
ready  coached.  I  had  but  five  minutes  to  settle  with  Maas,  listen  to  hia 
twice  (ten  thousand)  told  description  of  '*  the  fine  gollection  of  trinking. 
classes  what  pelong  to  mein  lade  broder,  if  you  sday  tUl  mornings  I 
do  mineself  the  bleasure  to  show  you/'  and  speak  a  brief  farewell  to  my 
loving  countryman.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  Misder  Smidz  squeeze 
my  hand  tenderly  at  parting ;  and  on  settling  myself  in  the  corner  of 
the  diligence,  discovered  that  he  had  managed  to  deposit  therein  a  card, 
bearing  an  inscription,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  future  tra- 
vellers in  the  picturesque  line  of  business. 

TIMOTHY  SMITH, 

Frofeewr  of  the  English  and  German  Language*, 

4,  Ajlsbb  Gabbe,  Coblentz, 

Gives  Lessons  at  Gentleman's  own  houses,  hotels,  or  otherwise ;  or  at 

his  own  residence,  from  6  to  10  evening. 
T.  S.  undertakes  to  qualify  gentlemen  for  tours  in  six  lessons. 

N.B.  No  Entrance. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH.— No.  II. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  *'  ANTI-DRACO." 

Having  spoken  of  penal  laws  passed  upon  *'  the  spur  of  the  occasion," 
which  are  always  vindictive  and  mostly  sanguinary,  we  must  notice 
another  class  of  criminal  enactments  made  with  more  deliberation,  but 
which  do  not  less  grossly  sin  against  the  right  rule  of  proportionate 
justice : — such  are  most  of  our  laws  intended  for  the  protection  of  pro. 
perty,  but  really  operating  to  the  encouragement  of  depredation.  The 
former  were  framed  in  times  of  public  excitement,  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage inspired  by  the  warm  blood  of  eager  vengeance ;  the  latter  were 
the  result  of  the  cool  calculations  of  avarice,  which  weighed  the  life  of  a 
human  being  against  a  bit  of  coin,  and  found  it  a  feather  in  the  scale 
Anger  is  not  a  more  deceptive  guide  to  follow  in  penal  legislation  than 
cupidity.  The  one  errs  from  blind  impulse,  the  other  from  calculating 
eruelty ;  both  mistake  the  violence  of  law  for  its  efiicacy ;  both  reject  all 
moderate,  all  proportionate  punishments, — all  punishments  that  correct 
and  reform,  in  their  insatiable  craving  for  victims,  and  victims  only. 

The  task  of  legislators  who  act  under  the  influence  of  anger  or  cupi- 
dity, is  an  easy  one.  It  requires  no  patient  research,  no  mental  labour. 
It  does  not  involve  any  of  the  cares  or  anxieties  which  are  necessarily 
connected  with  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  degrees  of  crime  and  its  penal 
consequences.  It  is  not  impeded  by  moral  considerations,  nor  controUed 
by  the  suggestions  of  experience.  Such  legislators  want  to  know  nothing 
more  than  that  the  offender  has  a  life  which  can  be  destroyed,  and  that 
they  have  the  power  to  destroy  it ;  never  oaring  whether  the  possession 
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of  that  power  confers  any  right  to  exercise  it^  they  avoid  all  the  moral 
and  inteUectual  difficulties  of  legislation  by  the  one  c<Hnpendiou8  process 
of  human  destruction.  Confounding  small  and  great  crimes  in  the  one 
sentence  of  blood,  they  stride  over  all  distinctions  of  guilt  to  strike  at 
the  life  of  the  offender,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  eradicating  the  offence. 
Having  given  the  name  of  Justice  to  a  malignant  power  invested  with 
the  murderous  attributes  of  revenge,  they  have  no  necessity  for  arming 
her  with  other  weapons  for  the  repression  of  crime  than  those  of  exter. 
mination, 

•   Let  us  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  class  of  sanguinary  laws  made 
upon  deliberate  calculation,  by  a  few  instances.    The  offence  of  9heep^ 
stealing  was  not  punishable  capitally  by  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  but,  like  other  offences  coming  under  the  hepd  of  simple  lar. 
cency,  was  punishable  by  a  peeuniary  ransom,  which,  it  is  supposed,  went 
not  to  the  Crown,  like  a  modern  fine,  but  in  the  way  of  restitution  to 
the  parties  injured.    In  this  respect,  our  Saxon  law  was  conformable  to 
the  Mosaic,  and  also  to  the  civil  law,  before  it  was  adulterated  by  those 
cruel  enactments  which  were  among  the  proofs  of  the  barbarous  dege- 
neracy of  the  Roman  empire.    It  was  after  the  Norman  eonquesty  namely 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  that  a  statute  was  first  passed,  making  offences 
of  simple  larceny  punishable  with  death.    Notwithstanding  that  statute, 
however,  all  persons  convicted  of  simple  larceny  who  could  read,  were 
allowed  the  privilegium  elerieaie,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  at  least  for  the 
first  offence^  which  exempted  them  fr<»n  capital  punishment ;  but  those 
who  could  not  read,  and  all  women  convicts,  whether  they  could  read  or 
not,  were  liable  to  h%  sent  to  the  scaffold.   Thus  the  rule  of  right  reason 
was  inverted :  ignorance  was  4nade  an  aggravation  of  guilt,  and  education 
a  palliative  of  crime !    Subsequently,  the  test  of  reading  was  abolished 
by  law,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed  to  both  sexes,  upon  praying  the 
benefit  of  the  statute.    Now,  sheep^tealing  being  an  offence  of  simple 
larceny,  remained  a  clergyable  felony,  that  is,  a  felony  not  capital,  until 
the  fourteenth  year  of  George  II. ;  when  some  sapient  members  of  Par- 
liament,  thinking  sheep  not  sufficiently  protected,  as  long  as  the  sword  of 
the  law  was  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  him  who  committed  theft  of 
that  species  of  property,  had  a  bill  passed  through  the  Legislature  to 
make  the  offence  as  penal  as  murder  I  The  bill  easily  passed  through  both 
Houses ;  for,  unfortunately,  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  horror  of 
innovation  never  arose  unless  when  the  alteration  brought  improvementt 
To  adapt  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  civi- 
lization, to  purify  what  was  corrupt,  abolish  what  was  irrational,  an4 
ameliorate  what  had  the  tincture  of.  a  barbarous  origin,   was  what  no 
man  could  attempt  to  do  in  the  British  Legislature  without  an  outcry 
being  raised  against  the  "  dangers  %f  innovation."     It  was  only  when 
new  laws  were  introduced  to  make  what  was  bad  worse,  and  to  create 
additional  obstacles  to  the  amendment  of  social  institutions,  that  they 
received  a  ready  assent  from  the  "  collective  wisdom"  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  most  frequently  happened  that  bills  which  innovated  upon  the 
comparatively  mild  spirit  of  our  ancient  common  law,  by  substituting  san- 
guinary and  revengeful  punishments  for  those  of  a  coercive  or  corrective 
nature,  excited  so  little  of  the  alarm  of  innovation,  that  they  generally 
passed  sub  silentio,  in  almost  empty  Houses.    One  of  the  easiest  things 
in  the  world  was  for  a  country  gentleman,  or  a  great  manufacturer,  or 
a  dealer  in  paper-securities,  or  a  director  of  some  trading,   perhaps 
bubble  company,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  obtain  the  favour  from  tht 
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Minister  of  the  day^  of  a  **  new  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."  It 
18  no  wonder^  then^  that  our  Statute-book  became  almost  one  mass  of 
sanguinary  enactments^  and  the  cry  of  judicial  murder  went  up  to 
Heaven^  peritetually,  from  every  corner  of  the  land  ! 

What  were  the  arguments  used  by  the  original  author  of  the  law  to 
make  sheep^tealing  punishable  with  deaths  we  know  not^  nor^  indeed^  can 
we  say  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  any  ;  but  we  presume  if  he  did 
argue  the  matter  at  all,  he  observed  upon  the  unavoidable  exposure  of 
this  species  of  property  to  depredation,  and  the  necessity  of  having  an 
efficient  protection,  by  placing  every  flock  under  tlte  tutelary  shadow  of 
the  gallows,  and  sacrificing  a  human  life  for  every  stolen  sheep.  But 
if  we  have  no  record  of  the  arguments  of  that  Draconic  Legislator,  who, 
to  save  sheep  from  being  stolen,  would  slaughter  mankind,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  we  can  quote  something  very  like  them  from  the  more 
recent  speech  of  a  '^  philosophic"  legislator,  who,  about  two-and-twenty 
years  ago,  favoured  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  own  reasons  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  exterminating  law.  The  occasion  was  the  discua- 
sion  of  the  first  of  the  three  bills  brought  in  by  the  enlightened  RomiUy 
to  repeal  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  offences  of  privately  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  or  in  a  vessel  on  a  canal  or  navigable  rtrer,  to  the  amount 
of  forty  shillings,  or  stealing  goods  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  Jive  shillings  ! 
The  legislator  to  whom  we  allude,  is  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  sometime 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  boasts  to  be  the  associated  science 
of  England.  This  philosopher,  who  never  was  betrayed  into  error  by 
any  unreflecting  ardour  of  temperament,  commenced  his  speech  by  observ* 
ing  that  he  *'  agreed  with  the  honourable  and  leHmed  gentleman  [Sir 
Samuel  Romilly]  in  many  of  his  propositions,  though  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  career  of  humanity,  on  which  he  had  entered,  was 
likely  to  be  too  ejctensive.  If  it  had  been  more  limited  and  confined,  he 
should  have  been  happy  in  contributing,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  for- 
warding, instead  of  obstructing  his  object ;  but  he  now  felt  it  his  duty 
to  resist  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  present  bill."  Only  tliiuk,  reader, 
of  the  disciplined  sensibilities  of  this  philosopher  being  alarmed  into 
resistance  by  the  unlimited  and  dangerous  benevolence  that  would  make 
the  stealing  of  forty  shillings  in  one  case,  and  five  shillings  in  another, 
an  offence  no  longer  punishable  by  the  forfeiture  of  human  life !  In  sup- 
port of  his  rational  fears  on  this  subject,  he  gave  a  scientific  reason  in 
the  course  of  his  harangue,  which  we  will  cite  in  his  own  words.  '^  As 
to  the  effects  of  certainty  and  severity  of  punishment,  a  proposition 
might  be  stated  almost  with  mathematical  precision, — that  the  prevention 
of  crime,  from  this  source,  varies  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment,  and  the  certainty  of  that  punishment  being 
inflicted;  and  if  this  severity  and  certainty  vary,  according  to  some 
inverse  law,  with  regard  to  each  other,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  increase 
of  severity  may  so  far  decrease  the  certainty  as  to  diminish  the  aggre- 
gate  upon  which  the  prevention  depends.  Attention  is  always  to  be  paid 
to  this  ratio ;  but  it  may  be  safely  adopted  as  a  general  principle  that 
the  punishment  should  increase  with  the  difiiculty  of  the  detection.  With^ 
out  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  by  entering  into  any  minute 
application  of  this  principle  in  any  of  the  more  heinous  offences,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  single  instance  of  sheep-stealing."  Now  come 
what,  we  presume,  were  precisely  the  reasons  given  by  the  author  of 
the  sanguinary  law  for  making  the  offence  capital.  '<  Considering  the 
manner  in   which  sheep  are,  and  must  be  fed  on  extensive  downs. 
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their  exposure  to  depredation^  and  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the 
detection  of  this  class  of  depredators ;  and  considering  how  much  the 
sustenance  and  clothing  of  the  people  depend  upon  this  useful  animal^  I 
cannot  but  think  that  whatever  alterations  may  be  introduced  in  other 
parts  of  our  law^  sheep^'Stealing  should  still  continue  to  be  punished 
capitally"  Notwithstanding  this  learned  dissertation  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  sanguinary  punishment  for  theft  of  this  nature^  the  proved 
inefficacy  of  the  statute,  not  merely  to  repress  the  crime,  but  to  prevent 
its  increase,  and  the  outrage  done  to  reason  and  humanity  by  the  vin. 
dictive  spirit  of  the  law,  have  caused  the  public  feeling  to  revolt  against 
the  penalty  of  blood.  The  sentence  to  which  Princes  and  Parliaments 
must  bow,  has  gone  forth ;  and  the  legislation,  founded  upon  false  calcu. 
lations  of  inhuman  cupidity,  and  supported  by  the  vicious  refinements  of 
sophisticated  science,  perishes  in  the  masculine  grasp  of  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Foi^ery  bill,  which  has  become  law  since  we 
wrote  on  this  subject  before,  and  which  sweeps  off  at  once  (with  two 
exceptions,  introduced  by  the  Lords,  of  which  more  at  another  time) 
the  capital  punishment  as  applied  to  about  forty  distinct  offences,  Mr. 
Ewart's  act  alone  gets  rid  of  that  punishment  in  reference  to  four 
separate  classes  of  crime,  of  which  sheep^stealing  is  one.  When,  to 
repeal  only  one  of  those,  namely  that  relative  to  privately  stealing  in 
the  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  Romilly  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1810,  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  being  then  Prime  Minister,  it 
caused  the  most  grave  and  solemn  imputations  of  a  revolutionary  attempt 
upon  the  good  old  system  of  established  justice  to  be  levelled  at  that 
sincere,  though  truly  cautious  reformer,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  placemen  and  minions  of  the 
Government  of  that  day.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  their  surprise 
and  alarm,  on  finding  that  he  meant  to  follow  up  that  bill,  if  successful, 
by  some  other  measures  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the 
criminal  law.  On  the  division,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  35  to 
33.  Had  the  philosophic  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  voted  on  the  side  of  reason 
and  humanity,  the  numbers  would  have  been  equal ;  and  had  the  meta. 
physical  Mr.  Wyndhiun  voted  on  the  same  side,  the  conservators  of  the 

vested  rights  "  of  the  executioner  would  have  been  beaten ;  but  those 

intellectual  "  gentlemen  conceived  that  the  career  of  improvement 
which  Romilly  commenced  was  likely  to  be  to6  extensive,  and  so  they 
stopped  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  fully  revealed  his  dangerous  intentions 
of  actually  preventing  the  law  from  visiting  with  the  same  punishment 
the  offender  who  stole  forty  shillings  in  the  dwelling-house  as  it  awarded 
to  him  who  robbed  the  house  and  murdered  the  family  ! 

Of  the  35  who,  on  that  occasion,  opposed  so  small  a  refoim  of  the 
sanguinary  law,  8S  were  actually  members  of  the  existing  Government, 
or  holding  office  under  it ;  so  that  in  reality  the  decision  upon  this  que's. 
tion,  not  connected  with  politics,  but  being  a  question  of  public  morals 
affecting  human  life,  was  procured  by  the  direct  influence  of  Government. 
The  most  powerful  arguments  of  reason  and  experience  in  favour  of  the 
superior  efficacy  of  humanized  justice,  were  beaten  only  by  the  venal 
votes  which  official  corruption  called  to  the  aid  of  legislative  barbarity. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  which  rejected  the  bill  for  repeal- 
ing-the  penalty  of  death,  as  applied  to  the  offence  of  stealing  in  the 
dwelling-house,  did  so  far  relent,  touching  the  sanguinary  system^  as  to 
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pass  the  bill  to  repeal  that  punishment  as  applied  to  the  offence  of  steal, 
ing  in  a  thopy  warehouse,  &c,,  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings.  On  that  bill 
going  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  had  to  encounter,  in  all  its  renewed 
vehemence  of  invective,  the  venerable  terror  of  '^  innovation,"  which 
had  been,  pro  hane  vice,  hushed  into  repose  in  the  Lower  House.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
led  on  the  "  Conservatives  "  with  a  vigour  and  determination  which 
dearlf  shewed  his  opinion  of  the  deadly  blow  stmek  at  our  "  unrivalled 
constitution,"  by  an  attempt  to  abolish  a  statute  which  estimated  the 
Hfe  of  a  human  being  at  the  Parliamentary  price  o£five  shillings  I  It 
was  necessary  that  this  attempt  should  be  promptly  and  signally  defeated, 
or  there  was  no  saying  how  Hr  the  "  standard  of  value  "  for  human 
life,  might,  in  course  of  time,  be  altered.  As  Mr.  Canning,  in  opposing 
reform  in  Parliament,  said  he  would  take  up  his  position  within  the 
lines  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion, so  Lord  £llenborough  entrenched  himself  behind  the  five-shilling 
shop^Ufting  act,  to  defend  the  integrity  of  our  ineomparable  system  of 
criminal  justice.  He  said,  on  moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a  seccmd  time 
that  day  six  months,  ''  Though  I  feel  it  ungrateful  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  introduce  this  innovation  into  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  country,  and  with  all  my  deference  to  them  for  the 
purity  of  their  intentions,  and  giving  them  every  credit  for  the  ingenuity 
of  >their  speculations,  yet  I  trust  your  lordships  will  pause  before  you 
assent  to  an  ejeperiment  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  before  you  repeal  a  statute  which  has  been  so  long  found  ne- 
cessary for  public  security,  and  which  I  am  not  conscious  has  produced 
the  smallest  injury  to  the  merciful  administration  of  justice."  Now  the 
law  was  either  executed,  or  it  was  not.  If  executed,  is  it  not  astonishing 
that  any  being  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  not  to  speak  of  a  senator  and  the 
chief  judge  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  land,  could  venture  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  that  to  deliberately  strangle  a  fellow-creature  on  the 
scaffold  for  stealing  five  shillings,  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  merciful 
administration  of  justice?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  was  not 
executed,  why  shotdd  an  enactment,  at  the  same  time  so  barbarous  and 
so  ineffective,  remain  on  the  statute  book  a  single  moment,  to  testify 
against  the  Legislature  for  carrying  its  crusty  to  so  absurd  an  extreme 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  ? 

But  to  show  more  clearly  what  Lord  Ellenborough  meant  by  the 
'^  merciful  administration  of  justice,"  let  us  take  the  instance  of  the 
application  of  this  law,  mentioned  by  the  intelligent  and  humane  Sir 
William  Meredith.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  at  a  time  when 
ministers  of  the  crown  who  had  co-operated  with  Romilly,  when  cir- 
cumstances were  much  more  adverse  to  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law 
than  at  present,  profess  a  profound  veneration  for  the  opinions  of  judges, 
touching  any  proposed  alterations  of  our  penal  jurisprudence.  Speaking 
of  the  shop-lifting  act.  Sir  William  Meredith  said,  "  Under  this  act,  one 
Martf  Jones  was  executed,  whose  case  I  shall  just  mention.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  press^warrants  were  issued,  on  the  alarm  about  Falkland 
Islands.  The  woman's  husband  was  pressed,  their  goods  seized  for  debt, 
and  she,  with  two  small  children,  turned  into  the  streets  aJ>egging,  Tis 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten  that  shd  was  very  young  (under 
nineteen)  and  most  remarkably  handsome.  She  went  to  a  linen-draper 's 
shop,  took  some  coarse  linen  off  the  counter,  and  slipped  it  under  her 
cloak»    The  shopman  saw  her,  and  she  laid  it  doyvn.    Her  defence  was. 
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*  that  she  had  lived  in  credit,  and  wanted  for  nothing,  until  a  press-gang 
came  and  stole  her  husband  from  her  ;  hut  since  then  she  had  no  bed  to  lie 
on,  nothing  to  give  her  children  to  eat,  and  they  were  almost  naked;'  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  done  something  wrongs  for  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  did.  The  parish  officers  testified  to  Uie  truth  of  this  story. 
But  it  seems  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  shop-lifting  about  Ludgate- 
hill ;  an  example  was  thought  necessary  ;  and  this  woman  was  hanged  for 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  some  shopkeepers  in  Ludgate-street. 
When  brought  to  receiye  sentence^  she  behaved  in  such  a  frantic  manner 
as  proved  her  mind  to  be  in  a  distracted  and  desponding  state ;  and  the 
child  was  sucking  at  her  breast  when  she  set  out  for  Tyburn  gallows  /** 
Here  is  an  instance  of  what  Lord  Ellenborough^  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench^  described,  as  *'  not  being  of  the  smallest  injury 
to  the  merciful  administration  of  justice^"  Why,  it  was  a  scene  more 
fit  to  be  enacted  among  fiends  than  among  beings  whom  God  had  en. 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  reason,  and  whose  reason*  he  had  further  assisted 
by  the  light  of  a  religion  of  mercy !  Here  the  law  creates  the  crime  and 
then  punishes  it.  The  infamous  law  of  impressment  deprived  the  poor 
woman  of  her  stay  and  protector.  This  law  committed  a  greater 
robbery  than  that  which  can  be  committed  upon  a  little  property :  it 
committed  a  robbery  of  the  person.  Wlien  the  woman  whom  it  made 
destitute  of  the  honest  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and  children, 
impeUed  by  the  cries  of  nature,  and  the  desperation  of  want,,  attempted 
to  commit  a  paltry  theft,  the  circumstances  which  drove  her  to  it  were 
left  out  of  consideration.  Wliat  the  law  of  impressment  had  begun,  the 
shop-lifting  law  completed.  The  one  drove  her  of  necessity  into  crime, 
the  other  strangled  her  on  the  scaffold,  for  yielding  to  the  temptation : 
how  affecting  to  see,  in  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  the  maternal  feeling 
prevail  over  every  other ;  and  the  child,  the  fatherless  child,  clasped  to 
her  bosom,  while  the  friendless  outcast  victim  of  merciless  oppression 
sustained  its  little  life  amid  the  expiring  agonies  of  her  own  I 

But  of  what  degree  of  ^'  hoar  antiquity  "  was  that  statute,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  could  not  be  repealed,  in  order  to 
substitute  one  of  a  more  moderate  character,  without  causing  a  "  dan- 
gerous innovation"  upon  the  criminal  law  ?  It  had  no  existence  before 
the  reign  of  William  IIL ;  that  is,  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  law  during 
a  little  more  than  a  century  out  of  the  ten  centuries  during  which  the 
monarchy  of  England  has  endured.  The  offence  had  been  punishable  as 
a  simple  larceny,  until  this  statute  made  it  a  capital  crime.  We  need' 
scarcely  add  that  such  a  statute  was,  like  most  other  of  our  sanguinary, 
laws  for  offences  against  property,  the  result  of  that  calculating  and 
inhuman  cupidity  which  accounted  not  human  blood,  nor  even  the  im-^ 
mortal  destinies  of  a  living  soul,  of  the  least  value  when  put  in  compe- 
tition with  a  little  pelf.  It  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  laws,  which,  in 
punishing  a  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment,  was  itself  a  violation 
of  the  sixth.  For  most  assuredly  the  eternal  decree, "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder"  was  addressed  to  man  in  his  collective,  as  well  as  his  individual 
capacity,— -to  princes  and  legislators,  as  well  as  to  every  human  being 
subject  to  their  dominion. 
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This  sweet  madrigal  was  brought  to  our  office  by  one  of  our  devils, 
who  picked  it  up  in  the  street.  He  thinks  it  fell  from  the  pocket  of  a 
wobegone  elderly  gentleman,  who  came  out  of  Mr.  Blair's  Committee 
Room,  and  seemed  to  be  making  a  variety  of  evolutions  to  avoid  the 
approaches  of  a  messenger-at-arms,  who  had  been  seen  lurking  for 
some  time  about  the  doors  of  that  conclave  of  eminent  patriots. 


I  bought  myaelf  a  gfood  freehold, 
Down  in  the  west  countree  : 

A  thousand  pounds  of  borrowM  gold 
My  vote  was  worth  to  me. 

My  rote  !  To  me  Hwas  beef  and  cheese, 

And  buttermilk  and  ale, 
And  dinners  and  civilities 

From  great  l<ord  Dunderdale. 

My  vote  1     'Twas  blankets  for  my  bed, 
*Twas  generous  cups  of  wine  : 

My  earthly  prospects  all  have  fled 
With  that  good  vote  of  mine  I 

The  YisionM  glories  I  have  mlssM 

How  can  I  e'er  forget  ? 
The  red  book  and  the  pension  list, 

Perhaps  a  coronet. 

My  sons  were  known  as  General  Tom, 
Judge  Dick,  and  Sheriff  Ned ; 

Lord  Grey  has  stolen  the  leaven  from 
My  children's  promised  bread. 

Alas !  the  Tolbooth's  grasping  gates 

For  me  are  yawning  wide ; 
And  there  is  bird-lime  on  the  grates 

And  cb'aiiu}  of  Moniingside. 

*Twas  mine  last 'night  alone  to  sit. 
Even  till  the  morning  grey, 

To  drink  in  gin  the  health  of  Pitt, 
With  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra  ! 

And  Mister  Pitt,  from  gulf  of  hell, 
Walk'd  up  and  drank  with  me, 

And,  though  he  had  a  brimstone  smell. 
Was  right  good  company. 

He  spoke  of  English  politics. 
Of  great  Duke  Arthur's  fall, 

The  price  of  stocks,  the  shares  of  Styx, 
And  Acheron  canal. 

Then  told  he  how,  by  naphtha  light, 

He  wiled  his  hours  away. 
Playing  blind  Hookey  every  night 

With  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

He  thought  my  vote,  by  magic  art, 
The  envious  moon  had  ta'en ; 

He  lent  me  his  old  donkey-cart 
To  feteh  it  back  again. 

A  charter  was  the  phaeton  gay, 

A  seizin  was  the  steed ; 
It  bowl'd  along  the  milky  way 

With  comet's  meteor  speed. 


The  milky  way  was  deep  and  rough  ; 

I  nearly  mlss'd  a  fall ; 
'Twas  new  Macadamised  with  stuff 

From  dear  old  Sarum's  wall. 

At  me  the  Btarry  lion  roar'd, 
His  fangs  grim  Cancer  spread ; 

And  that  sad  dog,  Aquarius,  pour'd 
His  slop-pail  on  my  head. 

Moon  I  thou  art  dizen'd  out  with  votes ; 

My  own,  I  saw  it  plain, 
'Twas  crumpled  into  papillotes, 

To  cuii  thy  grisly  mane  I 

The  broad-faced  hnssey,  with  a  stare. 

Swore  it  was  deeply  hid 
In  Egypt,  down,  the  Lord  knew  where, 

Beneath  a  pyramid. 

'  Twas  madness  all :  a  dark  blue  mist 
Came  o'er  my  boiling  brain  : 

*Twas  madness  all,-^my  heart's  blood 
hiss'd. 
And  sparkled  like  Champaign. 

Away !  yc  vampires,  and  ye  gowls ! 

Avaunt !  ye  creeping  things  ! 
O  flap  not  thus,  ye  hateful  owls, 

At  me,  your  wicker  wings  I 

The  beastly  Whigs,  in  countless  hosts. 

Against  our  cause  combine; 
And  Duncan  Bain,  the  porter,  boasts 

A  vote  as  good  as  mine. 

He,  Celtic  dog,  akimbo  stands. 

With  stiff  and  surly  air. 
And  laughs  outright  at  my  commands 

To  vote  for  Mister  Blair. 

Gone  are  the  blessed  days,  alas  ! 

When  our  good  thirty-three 
Electors  met,  and  chose  Dundas, 

In  peace  and  jollity. 

We  had  no  public  meetings  then ; 

The  town  was  calm  and  still; 
No  fivc-and-thirty  thousand  men 

All  clamorous  for  the  Bill. 

Gone  are  those  days  of  prospering-.- 
And  golden  days  they  were — 

When    glorious  George  the  Third  was 
King, 
And  Put,  Prime  Minister. 

On  well-^frcased  wheels  our  empire  rolled. 
As  smooth  as  smooth  could  be ; 

But  now  I've  lost  my  good  freehold, 
Down  in  the  west  countree. 
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Deep  in  the  dust  our  kingdom^s  trod, 
While  I  am  mourning'  thus ; 

The  thought  is  madness :     Ichahod  I 
Our  glory^s  gone  from  us  I 

But  I  will  thwart  the  leTelling  Bill 

Before  this  sun  shall  set, 
And  metamorphose  my  goose-quill 

Into  a  bayonet. 

Duke — Prince — King  Arthur,— .hear  us 
plead; 

Our  hopes  are  fizM  in  thee ; 
Thine  arts  hare  faiPd  to  do  the  deed ; 

Thine  arms  must  set  us  free  I 

Thine  aid-dc-camp  to  lead  us  on,  • 

To  free  this  labouring  earth. 

Sir    George,    his    thankless   task    must 
shun, 
And  leave  the  shire  of  Perth. 

In  foeman*8  blood  our  hands  we'll  wet ; 

We'll  tear  them  limb  by  limb ; 
To  try  our  prisoners,  we  will  get 

Some  Rhadamanthus  grim  $ 


Some  modem  Braxfield  in  divan, 
With  some  revived  Eskgrove^ 

To  ship  each  AVhiggish  gentleman 
Dii^ect  to  Sydney  Cove. 

With  finger-screw,  and  torturing  boot, 
We'll  make  them  weep  and  wail ; 

And,  scion  of  a  hangman  root. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 

Will  wind  each  wheel  with  crimson  hands, 
Our  great  Jack  Ketch  of  State : . 

Bare-arm'd,  the  gracious  Rosslyn  stands, 
Assistant-surgeon's  mate. 

And  Peel,  our  flag,  mule-jenny-twined, 

Blood-dyed,  aloft  will  bear. 
Benignant  Balgray  trots  behind, 

Our  sergeant-trumpeter. 

V:iin  is  the  dream.     My  wasting  limbs, 

I  drag  from  place  to  place ; 
While  jaundiced  yellow  still  begrims 

My  worn  and  hectic  face. 

The  Tolbooth's  black  and  creaking  gates, 

For  me  are  yawning  wide ; 
And  there  is  binl-lime  on  the  grates 

And  chains  of  Momingside ! 


THE  IRISH  COUNSELLOR. 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  so 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  &cit.-^UVEKAL. 

There  is  no  place  in  Ireland  which  indicates  more  strongly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Irish  character  than  the  haU  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Dub. 
lin.  Go  into  it,  any  day  in  term ;  and  you  will,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  be 
horrified  at  the  noise,  the  buzz,  and  the  clatter  of  tong^QS  which  salute 
your  ears  from  every  side  of  its  extensive  area.  You  will  be  astonished, 
at  first  sight,  to  perceive  the  extreme  number  of  powdered  wigs,  and 
flaxen  coifs,  as  compared  with  those  heads  which  appear  undecorated  by 
any  extraneous  ornament.  To  every  client  there  appear  to  he  three 
counsellors ;  and  for  every  attorney  thirty  lawyers.  We  shall  not,  at 
this  moment,  investigate  what  may  be  the  various  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion amongst  the  multifarious  groups  into  which  the  multitudinous  mass 
is  separated :  but  there  they  are ;  the  care-worn  client  and  the  shrewd, 
looking  solicitor  enveloped  and  almost  smothered  up  by  the  Tory  law- 
yers who  are  out^  and  the  Whig  lawyerUngs  who  are  expecting  to  get  in. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  a  country  which  is  impoverished,  which 
is  nearly  destitute  of  trade,  and  almost  solely  devoted  to  agriculture, 
there  should  be  such  numbers  educated  to  a  profession  completely 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  complicated  arrangements  of  socie- 
ty, and  particularly  the  extent  of  its  commercial  transactions  ?  Every 
matter  connected  with  land  can  be  arranged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  by  a  trial  at  the  assizes.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench,  and  the  Exchequer,  there  are  not,  on  an  average,  each 
term,  fifteen  actions  on  bills  of  exchange.  As  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  since  it  was  deserted  hy  the  facetious  and  remorseless  Norbury, 
the  situation  of  a  judge  is,  from  the  paucity  of  business,  a  complete  sine- 
cure. 
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Why  are  there  so  many  lawyers  in  Ireland  ?  This  is  a  question  asked 
by  every  stranger  visiting  Dublin ;  and  as  its  elucidation  may  also  serve 
to  give  an  illustration  of  Irish  character^  we  shall  endeavour  to  an- 
swer it. 

The  Irish  are  fond  of  "  a  slcirmish/'  whether  it  be  with  the  bones, 
breaking  shillelah,  or  the  heart-breaking  tongue.  They  like  to  witness 
a  row,  either  in  the  open  fields  or  in  the  close  court-house.  As  their 
forefathers  took  especial  pleasure  in  the  game  of  hurling^  where  a  man's 
neck  might  be  smashed^  so  do  the  Hibernians  of  the  present  day  rejoice 
in  beholding  a  conflict  of  wits,  in  which  a  man's  character  may  be  cracks 
ed.  In  neither  case  can  ilLnature  be  ascribed  as  the  motive  for  delight- 
ing in  a  hostile  exhibition  of  strength.  The  Irish  are  a  romantic  and  an 
imaginative  people ;  and  what  they  have  thought  of  in  their  day-dreams 
they  wish  to  see  acted  in  real  life  before  them.  In  days  of  old^  the  pur- 
suits of  the  Irish  aristocracy  were^  "  war  and  the  chace ;"  in  the  times 
of  persecution^  the  Catholic  was  shut  out  from  every  honourable  profes. 
sion^  and  his  humble  ambition  (for  he  could  aspire  to  none  above  it)  was 
to  excel  in  feats  of  personal  prowess  ;  now,  it  is  the  anxious  hope  of  the 
poorest  to  see  his  son  holding  the  position  which  O'Connell  so  nobly 
occupies,  "  the  assailant  of  the  tyrant,  the  protector  of  the  weak,  the 
advocate  of  the  injured."  Wliether  it  be  in  die  capacity  of  discharging 
such  duties  to  his  client,  or  of  attacking  the  clients  of  his  opponent, 
there  is  nothing  so  gratifying  to  the  Irish  gentry  and  people  as  that  of 
witnessing  a  forensio  contest.  There  is  in  it  all  the  charms  and  excite- 
ments of  gambling ;  there  is,  according  to  their  opinions,  either  the  iow 
stake  of  life,  or  the  high  stake  of  property  to  be  decided ;  and  they  con- 
sider, that,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  lawyer,  the  game  is  lost  or 
won. 

Such  is  the  leading  incitement  that  brings  a  young  man  to  the  bar  in 
Ireland.  But  there  are  other  causes  to  induce  him  to  attach  himself  to 
the  profession.  The  Irish  are  a  genteel  people ;  they  have  an  instinc- 
tive abhorrence  of  any  thing  which  touches  upon  what  is  regularly  called 
'*  low  life."  The  mechanic  is  ashamed  of  his  trade  ;  the  shopkeeper  of 
his  business.  When  either  of  them  acquire  property,  instead  of  bringing 
up  a  son  to  their  own  occupation,  they  wish  to  have  him  *'  an  esquire 
all  at  once ;"  and  accordingly  the  bar  is  selected,  as  '*  who  knows  but 
little  Pat  might  be  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  puisne  judge,  at  the  least  ?" 
Master  Pat,  therefore,  goes  to  a  Latin  school ;  he  learns  the  classics*; 
enters  college ;  dines  at  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin ;  posts  off  to  Lon- 
don ;  feeds  there,  and  returns  in  two  or  three  years,  with  fuU  leave  and 
liberty  to  put  powdered  horse*hair  on  his  head,  and  is  introduced  into 
all  companies  as  *'  my  son,  the  counselhr" 

The  agitation  which  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  the  l^t  nine  or  ten 
years  has  added  its  quota  to  the  profession.  We  have  known  men,  who 
were  comfortable  fanners,  and  (it  is  scarcely  credible !)  some  of  them 
attornies,  in  good  practice,  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  had  "  the 
gift  of  the  gab."  They  could,  without  hesitation,  tire  a  meeting  for  half 
an  hour,  in  pouring  forth  commonplaces,  in  a  most  confident  tone,  and 
with  the  most  faultless  impudence.  They  could  mimic  O'Connell, 
steal  a  metaphor  from  Sheil,  and  throw  back  the  flaps  of  their  coat  like 
Jack  Lawless ;  and  for  doing  all  this,  and  nothing  more,  they  were, 
at  country  meetings,  and  even  in  the  *'  old  Association"  itself,  applauded 
"  to  the  very  echo."  We  have  known  such  unmerited  approbation  to 
turn  the  heads  of  men,  who  thought  the  plaudits  were  given  to  them, 
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and  not  to  '^  the  cause/'  of  which  they  were  the  insignificant  supporters. 
The  consequence  has  heen^  that  many^  who,  hut  for  agitation,  would  still 
be  comfortable  and  independent  members  of  society,  are  now  lawyers 
without  briefs,  and  barristers  without  clients.  They  walk  the  hall  of  the 
Four  Courts,  sad  memorials  of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  human 
nature ! 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  allude  to  those  young  gentlemen  who 
become  lawyers ;  because  they  know  that  on  assuming  the  character, 
they  set  forth  on  the  straight  road  to  sinecure.  Those  individuals  are 
quite  conscious  that  they  have  not  talent ;  but  they  are  dependent  upon 
nepotism  for  promotion.  These  are  the  ''  waiters  upon  Providence,"  the 
hangenM>n  ;  the  sons,  nephews,  grand-sons,  and  grand-nephews  of  chan. 
cellors  and  judges.  Each  of  them  is  as  certain  of  being  provided  for  by 
the  elevation  of  a  relative,  as  that  the  new  judge's  butler  will  obtain  the 
exalted  perch  of  "  a  crier."  It  is  as  improbable  that  an  Irish  judge 
will  sit  ten  years  on  the  bench,  without  wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  leave  his  comfortable  nest,  without  having  deposited  in 
his  court  a  young  brood  of  placemen.  The  Saurins  are  now  fastened  on 
the  country ;  half  a  century  will  not  see  extinct  the  Plunketts,  the 
Bushes^  and  the  O'Gradys.  A  judge's  relations  are  like  a  bishop's  sons 
and  sons-in-law — ^innumerable.  They  spring  up  in  the  hot-bed  of  patro- 
nage as  fast  as  mushrooms ;  and  there  they  remain^  till  death  cuts  them 
off,  or  the  new  successor  to  office  spreads  a  fresh  layer  of  corruption, 
and  plants  a  fresh  stock  of  dependents.  To  such  ''  counsellors  "  our 
observations  can  scarcely  be  applied.  They  run  no  risk  in  adopting  a 
profession ;  for  they  take  up  the  cards  in  the  game  of  life,  certain  of 
having  ^^  all  the  honours  "  dealt  out  to  them. 

Ambition,  pride,  and  vanity,  fill  the  Four  Courts'  Hall  with  the  majo- 
rity of  its  unemployed  barristers ;  but  the  exceptions  to  this  remark  are 
numerous.  There  are  to  be  found,  at  the  Irish  bar,  men  gifted  with  the 
highest  order  of  genius,  of  first-rate  talents,  and  unbounded  learning. 
We  do  not  now  refer  to  those  who  are  knoion  to  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions, but  to  men  to  whom  the  opportunity' has  been  denied  of  manifest- 
ing them ;  who  pine  on  in  almost  hopeless  poverty,  or  are  sinking  gra- 
dually into  the  chill  of  despair,  to  which  the  continued  mismanagement  of 
Ireland  and  her  resources  seems  to  doom  them.  Such  men  would  suc- 
ceed in  their  professitm  as  certainly  as  O'Loghlen,  Wallace,  Richards, 
Bennett,  Ball,  Jackson,  and  Greene,  have  succeeded ;  but  their  powers 
never  can  be  known,  unless  they  betake  themselves  to  the  Criminal,  or 
the  Civil  Bill  Courts ;  and  going  to  either  of  tfaese^  unless  upon  the  most 
extraordinary  occasions,  is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  equal  to  a  sen- 
tenee  of  banishment  to  Botany  Boy,  or  transportation  to  the  shores  of 
Africa. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  Irish  bar  in  the  year  183S ;  a  profession 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  hackneyed  with  vulgarity.  In  the  courts,  the 
counsellors  are  walking  over  each  other ;  they  are  crowded  together  like 
flies  in  a  bottle  of  syrup.  In  the  streets,  they  are  meeting  you  at  every 
comer.  They  are  at  tea-parties  as  common  as  saffron-cakes ;  and  at 
balls,  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  fiddlers  than  to  them.  They 
fill  the  tea-urn,  and  dance  with  the  governess ;  they  call  the  coach,  and 
buy  the  play-bill ;  they  dandle  the  baby,  and  carry  the  matron's  muff- 
ling ;  they  look  on  while  cards  are  playing ;  and  if  the  servant  is  out  of 
the  way,  help  round  the  refreshments ;  they  are  seconds  to  ail  peaceable 
duellists,  and  swear  informationB  to  have  their  principals  arrested ;  they 
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''  try"  the  little  boys  in  their  Latin,  and  the  young  misses  in  their 
French ;  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  dinner-parties^  and  they  are 
asked  out  in  the  evening,  as  being  a  more  useful  stick  than  a  chair  in  a 
quadrille ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  women  and  the  drudges  of  the 
men,  and  the  butts  for  children's  practical  jokes.  To  "  such  base  uses" 
are  applied  an  Irish  counsellor— a  poor  Irish  counsellor— «n  Irish  coun- 
sellor without  a  brief! 


MARRIAGES  ARE  MADE  IN  HEAVEN. 

It  may  be  so,  but  we  have  our  doubts  upon  the  matter.  Heaven,  we 
think,  would  have  made  neater  jobs  than  most  of  them  are.  Not  that 
we  incline,  with  certain  Manicheans,  to  give  the  other  power  the  credit 
of  their  manufacture.  They  are  a  cut  above  him.  That  the  Devil 
inhabits  hell,  we  know  ;  but  we  also  know  that  he  did  not  make  it. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  that  Milton  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  prefix  a  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Marriage  "  to  his  "  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce."  When  his  hand  was  in,  he  might  as  well  have 
done  it.  Whatever  evil  rumours  may  be  abroad  as  to  his  practical  fitness 
for  making  the  married  state  happy,  ^'  and  keeping  it  so,"  it  is  evident, 
from  his  account  of  the  life  Adam  led  in  Paradise,  that  he  had  very 
pretty  theoretical  notions  on  the  subject.  Perhaps,  as  some  old  heathen 
philosophers  held  the  business  of  life  to  be  preparation  for  death,  Milton 
esteemed  divorce  the  great  object  of  matrimony,  and,  like  other  great 
men,  forgot  the  means  in  the  end. 

There  are  two  main  obstacles  to  the  proper  choice  of  a  partner. 
People  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  love,  as  far  as  their  natures  will 
permit,  when  they  marry ;  and  hence  a  twofold  delusion.  Firstly,  each 
party  sees  the  other  through  the  glowing  medium  of  passion;  second, 
ly,  each  is  for  the  time  in  reality  a  different  being  from  what  he  or  she 
was  before,  and  is  to  be  again. 

And  firstly,  of  the  first. — ^Each  see^  the  other  through  the  glowing 
medium  of  passion ;  which  makes  the  object  seen  through  it  differ  as 
much  from  its  ordinary  phasis  as  Arthur's  seat  seen  through  the  tre- 
mulous atmosphere  of  a  summer's  noon-day,  with  the  dim  shadow  of 
a  drowsy  cloud  stealing  over  it  at  times,  like  the  drooping  of  woman's 
eyelid  veiling  the  glow  of  love,  does  from  Arthur's  seat  when  the  rain 
cloud  wreathes  its  summit,  and  the  damp  chilly  gale  sobs  down  the 
Hunter's  bog,  and  every  crag  stands  out  with  more  than  wonted  black, 
ness  and  harshness. 

It  is  this  that  makes  poets  such  pre-eminently  bad  selectors  of  wives. 
They,  more  keenly  alive  than  other  men  to  every  throb  of  sense  and 
sentiment,  have  also  the  marrying  instinct  more  strong  within  them. 
Rich  in  aU  stores  of  imaginative  wealth,  they  can,  under  the  access  of 
passion,  hang  festoons  of  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  round  the  ungain. 
liest  persons.  A  strange  bashfulness  ever  attendant  on  the  most  gifted 
minds  keeps  them  at  a  timorous  distance  from  all  who  do  not  meet  them 
half-way ;  and  a  shrinking  sensitiveness,  which  is  pained  even  by  behold- 
ing what  is  unamiable,  makes  them  translate  every  indication  favourably. 
In  short,  the  exceptions  are  few  in  which  poets  have  not  made  such  an 
owlish  choice  in  marriage  as  to  astonish  every  one. 

But  a  more  serious  source  of  misapprehension  than  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  of  the  future  partner's  character,  is  the  temporary 
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change  which  that  character  really  undergoeff  under  the  iilfluence  of 
passion.  £ven  in  animals  a  similar  alteration  is  visihle.  The  fox  and 
stag  turn  upon  all  passengers  during  the  amatory  season^  with  a  valour 
not  natural  to  them.  The  hen^  under  the  access  of  maternal  affection^ 
defends  her  chickens  with  desperate  valoui*.  So  in  the  human  race^  the 
most  unamiable  persons  are^  while  a£fected  by  the  universal  passion^ 
at  least  to  the  beloved  object^  yielding^  caressing^  generously  devoted. 
Their  feelings  are  for  the  time  purified  and  ennobled.  The  folds  and 
sharp  points  of  their  character  are  for  the  time  plumped  out  and  round- 
ed. A  new  and  strange  life  fills  their  reins^  and  tinges  all  their  actions. 
They  can  as  little  recognise  themselves  in  their  new  state  of  feeling  as 
others  can.  They  believe  that  an  essential  change  has  taken  place  in 
their  character. 

Alas^  it  is  but  a  transient  moment !  It  is  like  the  glowing  sunset 
changing  to  gold  the  clouds  which  were  grey  before^  and  will  be  black 
afterwards.  It  is  like  the  period  of  blossom^  the  love  era  of  the  vege^ 
table  worlds  when  the  least  beautiful  herbs  load  the  evening  air  with 
rich^  voluptuous  perfume^  the  herald  of  their  own  speedy  emaciation  and 
death.  Love  is  a  deluding  guide  to  matrimony.  It  is  like  the  green 
fields  and  bowery  woods  seen  by  those  sick  of  a  calenture  in  the  rippling 
sea,  luring  the  maniac  to  a  cold  and  weltering  tomb.  It  is  lightning 
in  the  night,  revealing  for  a  moment  all  surrounding  objects,  to  leave  us 
in  double  darkness.  It  is  a  faint  though  delicious  note  borne  on  the 
evening  breeze,  less  pleasing  from  its  own  mellowness  than  painful  from 
its  transitory  character,  and  the  ineffectual  striving  to  catch  and  retain 
its  fellows  which  it  excites. 

'^  No  one  then  ^ould  marry  in  love  or  for  love."  It  is  easy  speakings* 
Marriage  contracted  without  love  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some 
motive  which  poisons  the  union  in  its  source.  Friendship,  if  such  a  cool 
feeling  can  exist  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  does  not  seek  for 
identity  of  abode  and  all  worldly  interests.  It  is  satisfied  with  a  less 
incorporating  union ;  feels  that  occasional  absence  is  necessary.  No 
man  or  woman  either  will  promise  and  vow  eternal  fidelity  for  the  sake 
of  friendship  alone.  Cool  and  unimpassioned  marriages  are  uniformly 
the  fruit  of  interested  views — ^means  to  an  end— entered  into  for  the 
promotion  of  ambitious  purposes,  or  the  attainment  of  money,  which  is 
supposed  to  command  every  thing.  This  is  mending  the  matter  with  a 
vengeance.  Marry  for  love,  and  you  may  eventuaUy  feel  marriage  a 
burden ;  marry  for  any  other  reason,  and  you  take  it  up  as  such  from 
the  first. 

There  is  another  way,  which  has  sometimes  been  found  to  answer— ^ 
marrying  because  one  cannot  help  it.  In  some  countries — in  our  own,  in 
the  good  old  times — marriage  was  the  business  not  of  those  who  entered 
into  the  solemn  contract,  but  of  their  parents.  The  old  people  agreed 
that  their  children  should  marry,  and  the  young  people  assented  with 
the  best  grace  they  couldr  Were  the  old  of  the  world  always  the  wise, 
this  would  not  have  been  so  far  amiss.  But,  unluckily,  ^'  there  are  no 
fools  like  old  fools/'  The  young  feel  that  there  must  be  sympathy  in 
80  close  a  connexion ;  they  only  err  in  dreaming  that  they  find  sym- 
pathy where  it  really  does  not  exist.  The  old,  with  hearts  which  have 
lost  the  first  edge,  or  with  sickly  frames  more  sensitive  to  physical  dis. 
comforts  than  those  of  youth,  are  apt  to  restrict  their  notion  of  worhUy 
comforts  to  the  possession  of  a  fair  share  of  its  goods.  Regarding  thi« 
alone,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  cold  and  the  passionate,  the  old  and 
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the  young"  were  united  in  preposterous  union.  Had  compatiMea  been 
linked  top^ether  without  previous  acquaintance^  and  left  to  love  each 
other  as  they  best  might,  history  gives  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
such  matches  would  have  been  happy.    One  old  proverb  hath  it — > 

Happy*8  the  wooing 
That* 8  not  long  a-doing. 

And  although  one  eminent  philosopher  has  said : — 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pleasure  : 
Married  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure  I 

Yet  another,  not  a  whit  behind  him,  has  told  us : — 

Some  by  experience  find  those  words  misplaced ; 
At  leisure  married,  they  repent  in  haste. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  such  old  saws  alone  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
yield  credence.  Isaac,  who  had  his  wife  brought  home  to  him  on  a  camel, 
and  married  her  a  few  hours  after  sight,  made  no  complaints  of  his  for- 
tune. Boaz,  who  was  persecuted  into  marriage,  honest  man,  by  a  young 
woman  in  want  of  a  settlement,  made  an  eminently  happy  marriage.  Of 
Jacob's  two  wives,  poor  Leah,  whom  he  never  dreamed  of  marrying  till 
he  found  himself  lying  beside  her  the  morning  after  his  nuptials,  proved, 
by  all  accounts,  the  more  amiable  wife  of  the  two.  And  to  pass  from 
sacred  history  to  profane,  we  do  not  read  that  the  matches  with  the 
Sabine  women,  clapped  up  on  such  short  notice,  and  with  such  slender 
ceremony,  proved  less  haj^y  than  the  subsequent  marriages  of  Rome. 
In  fetes-champetres,  picnics,  and  pleasure  excursions,  we  find  those 
which  are  extempore  always  the  most  agreeable.  Where  the  pleasure 
comes  unlooked  for,  and  the  mind  has  not  been  worked  up  to  impossible 
expectations,  or  jaded  with  anticipations  of  pleasure,  it  is  naturally 
sweeter.    So  it  may  be  with  marriage. 

After  wandering,  however,  in  retrospect  over  all  the  possible  methods 
of  entering  into  this  holy  and  mysterious  state,  we  always  recur  to  the 
natural  portal,  love,  as  the  most  natural.*  It  is  appointed  unto  all 
men  once  to  marry,  and  after  marriage — ^Well,  that's  the  business  of 
nobody  but  the  married  couple.  Every  thing  in  life  commences  with 
passion  and  headlong  enthusiasm,  to  fade  by  degrees  into  insipidity  and 
commonplace.  Equal  laws  are  achieved  by  popular  commotions ;  they 
are  enjoyed  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  their  existence.  In  childhood,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  existence  is  rapture ;  in  mature  years  we  require 
something  to  live  for — some  conserve  to  give  a  relish  to  the  dry-bread  of 
life.  It  is  a  uniform  and  pervading  law  of  nature,  and  must  be  submitted  to 
in  marriage  as  in  every  thing  else.  Marry  then  for  love,  in  God's  name, 
all  who  are  fools  enough  to  marry !  Love  is  the  only  apology  for  such 
an  absurd  step.  Burning,  over- mastering  passion,  fusing  two  beings  into 
one ;  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  perpetual  struggle  to  attain  such 
an  intermixture  of  soul,  body,  and  interests  as  nature  has  rendered 
unattainable ;  this  alone  can  justify  the  tying  of  the  knot  which  may  not 
be  unloosed.  It  is  madness,  but  it  is  a  madness  which  is  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  must  be  undergone.    The  only  advice  that  can  be  given  to 
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tho$%  unfortunates.. who  stagger  hither  and  thither  beneath  the  load  of 
the  tempest,  is  to  keep  their  reeling  wits  as  sober  as  possible, — to  speak 
and  act  as  like  rational  beings  as  they  can, — to  remind  themselves,  per. 
petually,  that  they  are  living  in  a  world  of  dreams,  out  of  which  they 
must  one  day  awake,  in  order  that  the  fading  of  their  garish  fancies  may 
be  as  graduiJ,  and  their  exit  into  the  world  of  reality,  accompanied  with 
as  slight  a  shock  as  may  be. 

In  these  days  of  education,  the  bright  and  musical  delusions  which  flit, 
and  hover,  and  warble  around  the  gates  of  matrimony,  are  augmented 
in  number,  and  their  sorceries  rendered  infinitely  more  potent.  The 
progress  of  civil  society  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing,  not  only  the 
number  of  positive  idlers,  but  also  of  those  whose  labour  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  leaves  the  mind  room  to  work  and  prey  upon  itself.  There  is  a 
period  of  life,  when  leisure  to  brood  over  one's  own  thoughts  is  danger- 
ous and  unnerving;  the  period  when  those,  throbbings  and  longings, 
vague  and  undefined,  but  mighty  and  bewildering,  which  form  the  buoy- 
ant and  surging  couch  and  canopy  of  love,  are  awakening  into  existence. 
Lack  of  such  employment  as  leads  the  mind  out  of  itself,  is  then  all  but 
inevitable  destruction.  The  tone  of  our  literature,  the  general  tendency 
of  daily  conversation,  increases  the  danger.  The  lyres  of  modern  poets 
'*  have  one  unchanging  theme." — "  'Tis  love,  still  love."  Every  work  of 
art  has  a  completeness  in  itself;  and  what  in  life  is  a  mere  episode, 
appears,  when  reflected  in  a  poetic  mirror,  endless  and  unbounded.  The 
eternal  lecture  of  wise  mammas  and  wiser  aunts,  is  a  good  marriage  set- 
tlement. Even  before  the  voice  of  the  heart  is  heard,  the  fancy  is  pre- 
pared to  attribute  an  undue  preponderance  of  importance  to  love  and 
marriage  ;  and  when  the  fever  fit  comes  resistless  and  maddening,  raptu- 
rous and  bewildering,  swelled  by  so  many  tributaries,  whose  streams  have 
been  dammed  up  to  augment  its  torrent,  it  overflows  the  mind  like  a 
deluge ;  leaving,  when  it  ebbs  back,  an  exhausted  and  shattered  world. 

Sad  is  but  too  often  the  re-awakening  to  the  reality  of  life,  after  an 
inconsiderate  marriage  ;  when  the  passions,  which  in  the  beloved  object 
had  been  overflown  and  hidden  by  the  sprlng-tide  of  love,  as  the  low 
lumps  of  rock,  rough  with  shapeless  shells,  and  tangled  with  brown, 
withered  sea- weeds  are  by  a  waveless  summer  sea,  are  again  left  bare. 
That  good  lady  there,  whose  face  is  like  frozen  vinegar,  and  whose  life 
is  one  perpetual  scold,  was  once,  to  all  outward  appearance,  a  very 
loveable  person.  Now,  the  first  thing  you  hear  in  the  morning  is  her 
sharp  voice  on  the  stair,  rating  the  maid  for  leaving  the  brush  and  duster 
there.  During  breakfast,  she  keeps  up  a  perpetual  maunder.  The  water 
is  off  the  boil  and  smoked,  the  toast  burned,  the  milk  soured,  (no  won- 
der, it  is  near  her  ;)  some  member  of  the  family  has  come  too  late,  or 
some  one  has  been  in  the  parlour  before  her,  which  is  interpreted  into 
impatience.  Should  your  evil  genius  keep  you  within  doors  during  the 
forenoon,  she  is  to  be  heard  incessantly  clattering  up  and  down  stairs, 
like  a  cat  shod  with  walnut  shells ;  fretting  from  cellar  to  garret,  and 
from  pantry  to  bed-room ;  everywhere  finding  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and 
everywhere  venting  it  in  shrill,  sharp,  peevish  tones.  Should  your  avo- 
cations call  you  out,  you  are  welcomed  back  with  a  scold.  Company  at 
dinner  may  make  her  bridle  her  tongue  ;  but  then  she  only  ^'  puts  that 
tongue  into  her  heart,  and  chides  with  thinking,"  her  looks  giving  ter- 
rible evidence  of  the  indemnification  she  promises  herself  for  this 
testraint.  She  repeats  through  her  sleep  the  objurgations  of  the  day. 
She  even  scolds  the  family  to  church,  and  employs  the  time  of  divine- 
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_Ling  out  for  faults  which  she  may  reprehend  on  her  retura 
.  party  of  pleasure  is  an  excuse  for  finding  fault  with  all  the 
^ions  of  her  family  before-hand,  and  of  their  conduct  while  there. 
,jld8  her  husband  first  into  habits  of  drinking,  and  then  into  his 
ive ;  her  sons  into  occupations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted ;  and 
h^er  daughters  into  ineligible  matches,  from  their  eagerness  to  get  out  of 
hearing.  And  yet  she  means  no  harm.  She  merely  needs,  like  all  other 
people,  some  excitement  to  keep  her  alive ;  and  the  only  excitement  of 
which  she  is  susceptible  is  irritation.  Hers  is  not  that  anger  which  flows 
from  dislike :  it  is  only  a  sort  of  moral  itch,  seeking  to  scrub  itself 
against  every  object  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  And  yet  in  the 
brief  season  of  love  this  creature  was  agreeable.  That  impulse  which 
seeks  pleasure  in  conferring  it,  made  her  look  lovely  for  the  time ;  as 
accidents  of  the  atmosphere  can  lend  a  momentary  beauty  eveii  to  the 
most  barren  moor. 

It  is  easy  to  find  a  male  counterpart  to  this  picture.  We  would  say 
to  a]l  ladies,  in  search  of  a  husband,  beware  of  a  sentimental  man.  He 
is  a  selfish  voluptuary :  he  would  take  without  giWng.  He  has  lived 
over  in  fancy  all  that  gives  happiness  in  reality,  and  the  edge  of  his 
feelings  have  been  blunted.  Devoted  exclusively  to  such  trains  of 
thought,  his  mind  is  empty  and  without  resources.  Shrinking  from  the 
labours  and  contests  of  life,  his  thoughts  are  devoid  of  that  manliness 
and  vigour  which  exercise  alone  can  give.  Dull,  inane,  feeble,  loveless, 
he  can  feel  for  no  one ;  protect,  support,  or  cherish  no  one  ;  cheer  the 
dull  path  of  life  to  no  one.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  will  be  at  the  best 
but  a  negative ;  and  in  old  age  he  will  sit  moping  and  snivelling  by  the 
chimney  comer. 

Clownish  and  malcontent. 
Peevish,  impertinent, 
Dashing  the  merriment ; 

a  clog,  a  log,  a  nuisance,  and  an  incumbrance. 

"What  then  is  to  be  done?"  Bear  your  aUotted  cross  meekly. 
Submit  to  fate.  Marriage  is  at  the  best  but  a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  a  lot- 
tery  in  which,  like  those  announced  at  times  by  itinerating  mounte- 
banks, "  every  ticket's  a  prize,"  but  few  of  the  prizes  worth  the  cost  of 
the  ticket.  It  is  indeed  "  paying  too  much  for  one's  whistle  !  "  to  give 
all  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  young  emotion,  and  receive  in  return  a 
shrew,  a  clod,  a  fool,  or  a  knave.  But  "  wo  that  too  late  repents !''  and 
consequently  better  not'repenting  at  all.  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter. 
"  Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use  than  their  bare  hands. 
£mulate  Zani  Kiebabs,  who,  when  he  got  a  tooth  knocked  out,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  long  wanted  a  hole  to  stick  his  pipe  in.  There  is 
an  alchymy  in  the  mind,  that  can,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  transmute 
evil  into  good.  Men  who  have  lived  long  amid  the  clattering  of  tinsmiths, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  sleep  without  their  lullaby.  When  a 
learned  and  venerated  friend  of  ours  rendered  the  town  in  which  he 
resided  the  inestimable  service  of  conducting  clean  water  into  it,  the 
honest  burghers  complained  that  the  pure  liquid  "  had  neither  taste 
nor  smell." 

Seeing  that  "  he  who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,"  the  only  advice 
that  can  be  given  to  aspirants  after  connubial  bliss  is  not  to  expect  too 
much.  To  the  men  we  would  moreover  hint,  that  marry  whom  they 
may,  they  ought  to  eschew  silly  women.    Sentiment  it  is  that  attracts 
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man  to  woman ;  and  where  this  is  not  embedded  in^  interpenetrated  with 
a  goodly  portion  of  intellect^  it  is  shallow  and  evanescent.  To  the 
women  we  would  say,  avoid  idle  men.  "  Man's  love  is,  of  man's  life,  a 
thing  apart."  Every  man  has  a  certain  proportion  of  the  commodity, 
which,  if  treasured  up  for  idle  hours,  will  suffice ;  but  if  beat  out  over 
his  whole  time,  will  prove  lamentably  thin  and  brittle. 

Our  sermon,  we  fear,  has  proved,  on  the  whole,  rather  dull ;  but  the 
indulgent  reader  will  remember  that 

Marbiaob  is  no  joke  ! 


DR.  CHALMERS 

AS  A  MORALIST,  ECONOMIST,  AND  POLITICIAN. 

The   Universe  does   not  contain  a   prouder  or  more  spirit-stirring 
spectacle  than  the  life  and  actions  of  a  man  of  gigantic  powers  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  who,  in  whatever  walk  or  department  of  labour 
or  inquiry,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  means  of 
ameliorating  his  race.     The  material  world  is  ever  great  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  there  is  about  it  a  depth  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  alike  when 
its   forms  are    reposing  in  peaceful  majesty,  and  its  thunders  sending 
abroad  their  voice,  which,  as  so  well  pictured  by  Akenside,  can  entrance 
even  the  rude  peasant,  and  light  up  his  wearied  eye ;  but  it  yet  owes  its 
whole  influence  to  its  significancy  as  an  emblem — ^to  the  fact  of  its  being 
"  a  shadow  of  heavenly  things,"  and  an  indication  of  the  benevolence, 
tranquillity,  and  pure  will,  with  which,  by  a  first  necessity  of  our  spiri- 
tual natures,  we  are  constrained  to  people  the  remoteness  of  infinite 
being.    When  following  the  course  and  triumphs  of  the  great  moral  re- 
former, we  clearly  approach  much  nearer  to  the  true  source  of  sublimity, 
and  come  into  actual  presence  of  the  victories— the  omnipotence  of 
Mind.  In  our  contemplation  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  noblest  ener- 
gies of  his  spirit  have  risen  in  triumph  over  passion,  and  prejudice,  and 
feebleness, — ^in  our  contemplation  of  the  sway  he  bears  over  his  own 
age,  and  the  command  to  which  he  has  attained  amongst  its  surging  ele- 
ments—how the  stagnant  multitudes  heave  to  and  fro  at  his  approadi— < 
how  he  kindles  within  them  the  smouldering  fire  of  patriotism,  and 
arouses  them  to  the  heroic  duty  of  self-sacrifice — ^how  he  stirs  up  in  the 
coldest  bosoms  an  aspiration  after  whatever  is  "  divine,"  brings  acti- 
vity out  of  torpor,  life  out  of  death,  and  evokes  immortality  even  from 
the   "  mouldering  urn" — ^how  abuses   vanish,  and  evil  hides  its  face 
in   his   presence — ^how   oppressors  grow  pale  at  his  rebuke,   the  do- 
minion of  antiquity  and  the  tyranny  of  custom  relax  their  gripe  and 
abandon  their  pretensions,  because  ^^  a  King  has  come,"— in  our  contem- 
plation of  a  progress  so  truly  triumphal,  and  of  an  energy  before  which 
'^  valleys  are  exalted  and  mountains  laid  low,"  the  dead  raised,  and  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  maimed,  relieved  each  man  from  his  infirmities ;" — we 
feel  as  if  introduced  into  the  very  penetralia  of  aH  this  grand  workship 
of  phenomena;  we  perceive  the  power  which  moves,  guides  and  upholds  ; 
we  recognise  the  divine  presence  of  that  which  matter  but  darkly  ad- 
umbrates— the  Spirit  which  erst  arranged  Chaos,  and  again  walked  in 
majesty  over  the  waters ;  and  we  bend  down  and  worship  it  as  the  noblest 
image  of  the  Creator  >' 
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There  are,  in  the  composition  of  our  countryman.  Dr.  Cuai«meri»,  very 
many  of  the  most  essential  dispositions  and  highest  qualities  of  a  refor- 
mer of  this  Master-Loooe  ;  and  although  it  is  quite  true  that  sundry 
men  in  other  walks  of  life,  have,  even  in  our  pigmy  age,  exhibited  a 
greater  regularity  and  completeness  of  character,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
approached  much  more  nearly  to  our  Ideal, — it  is  as  undeniable  that 
the  labours  of  no  single  person  have  been  crowned  with  more  remarkable 
success,  or  attended  with  a  more  large  and  intoxicating  effect  upon  the 
minds  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  To  arouse  the  slumbering  or  over- 
laid spirit  to  a  perception  of  higher  and  purer  forms  of  virtue,  is  an 
achievement  to  which  no  man  has  ever  proved  himself  more  thoroughly 
equal ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  more  than  any  other  teacher  of 
this  generation,  has  he  succeeded  in  awakening  that  enthusiastic  sense  of 
independence,  responsibility,  and  self-respect,  which  is  the  only  origin 
of  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  the  substratum  or  condition  of  all 
moral  freedom.  The  gifts  which  have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  important 
duties  of  his  mission  are  two-fold,-*4i  free  insight  into  principles  the 
most  deeply-rooted,  and  a  wide  sympathy  with  the  dearest  hopes  in  the 
human  heart,  along  with  surprising  power  and  energy  in  the  conduct 
of  his  appeal.  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  well  as  other  men,  has  often  de- 
livered what  was  not  accurate,  and  his  creed  is  not  untinged  by  the 
ephemeral  habits  and  systems  of  the  present  and  receding  age;  but 
inasmuch  as  humanity  can  only  be  purified  by  what  is  pure,  and  at- 
tracted upwards  by  what  is  heavenly,  his  veriest  fallacies  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  redeeming  truth,  and  his  logical  or  dogmati- 
cal errors  countervailed  by  the  presence  of  natural  and  deep-searching 
feeling.  The  victories  which  he  gained,  and  the  sway  he  has  established 
over  his  foUowers,  are  too  great  and  remarkable  to  have  their  roots  in 
sophism.  What  is  fitted  for  the  heart,  alone  goes  to  it ; — whatever  i9 
untrue,  has,  from  Time's  beginning,  had  but  a  transient  reign ;  and  it 
were  not  possible  to  make  it  permanent,  or  to  extend  its  influence  far, 
even  by  the  surprising  strength  of  expression  and  power  of  energetic  en- 
forcement  which  may  be  predicated  par  excellence^  of  our  countryman's 
most  original  oratory.  That  energy  which  is  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
springs  from  his  profound  con\ictions  of  the  truth.  Of  all  men  in  this 
speculating  world,  it  could  be  said  with  the  least  justice  of  Chalmers, 
that  he  has,  upon  any  point,  a  sympathy  with  the  sceptic,  or  the  slight, 
est  tendency  towards  indifference.  Scepticism  is,  perhaps,  much  more  of 
an  intellectual  infirmity  than  moralists  are  generally  willing  to  allow ;  and 
certainly  the  Doctor  is  precluded  from  being  afflicted  with  it,  by  the  very 
structure  of  his  intellect.  We  know  not  another  individual,  in  the  wliole 
gallery  of  literature,  who  takes  hold  of  his  ideas  with  something  so  like 
a  convulsive  gripe.  His  conceptions  are  often  true,  and  always  possessed 
of  a  certain  verisimilitude ;  but  it  is  the  character  of  his  mind  to  throw 
itself  rapturously  into  them  on  the  very  instant  of  their  creation,  to 
seize  them  with  a  vigour,  and  expound  them  with  an  emphasis  and  ex- 
clusive devotion,  which  bespeak  their  possession  of  his  entire  soul.  There 
is  no  mistaking  that  he  uniformly  delivers  himself  "  from  the  heart." 
His  compressed  enunciation  is  the  evident  breathing  of  his  spirit; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  composes  as  if  from  a  divine  impulse,  and  under  a 
frenzy  resembling  the  inspired  delirium  of  the  Pythoness. 

It  were  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  like  this  to  have  taken  a  range 
over  so  many  subjects  of  contemporary  interest,  as  have  avowedly  at- 
tracted Dr.  Chalmers'  attention,  without  illustrating  much  that  is  im 
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portant;  and  an  enlightened  survey  of  his  labours,  cannot  but  be  fraught 
with  interest  and  instruction.  Had  his  speculations  been  confined  to  mere 
technical  theology,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have  conceived  our. 
selves  qualified— K>r,  to  say  the  least,  entitled,  to  summon  him  before  our 
critical  bar,  and  either  to  dismiss  him  with  our  approval,  or  to  take  ex- 
ceptions to  his  deliverances ;  but  he  is  nearly  as  well  known  as  an  eco- 
nomist as  a  theologian,  and  has  made  distant  excursions  to  the  field  of 
politics,  not  because  of  the  instability,  but  of  the  expanse  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  intellect, — ^becatiseof  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  different  departments  of  moral  inquiry,  and  his 
conviction  of  how  much,  in  the  fabric  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  society,  the  several  parts  and  powers  support,  illustrate, 
and  modify  each  other.  His  attention  to  the  systems  of  public  economy 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  deep  sense  of  their  connexion  with  the 
machinery  of  public  morals ;  and  even  in  the  formation  of  this  single 
idea,  we  recognise  a  spirit  infinitely  superior  to  the  trammelled  sectarians 
who  would  convert  Theology  into  a  formulary  and  a  trade.  Surveying 
economy  from  such  an  elevation,  and  with  an  object  so  exclusively  philan- 
thropic, he  could  not  fail  to  seize  hold  of  several  of  its  most  important 
discoveries,  and  impress  and  expound  them  with  his  wonted  energy  and 
perseverance.  Political  science,  accordingly,  owes  much  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers ;  and  we  are,  above  all,  his  debtors,  for  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
unshrinking,  and  best  sustained  developments  of  the  grand  doctrine 
of  population  with  which  modern  literature  has  furnished  us.  This 
momentous  truth  appears  to  have  attracted,  and  almost  engrossed  him 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  economical  inquiries;  and  he  has  never 
ceased  to  enforce  and  inculcate,  with  every  variety  of  illustration, 
that  those  wide-spread  social  miseries  which  flow  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  numbers  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  can  be  neither 
removed  nor  permanently  alleviated,  by  any  change  or  provision 
whatsoever  which  does  not  infuse  into  the  working  man  a  taste  for 
higher  comforts,  and  the  desire  after  a  better  form  of  life.  Simple 
and  axiomatic  as  this  is,  when  formally  and  distinctly  stated,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  hitherto  the  great  stumblingblock  of  political  eco- 
nomy, the  truth  which  theorists  and  sentimentalists  view  vith  the 
most  utter  repugnance,  and  has  called  down  upon  the  science  the  dead 
weight  of  Mr.  Sadler's  displeasure.  Nothing,  it  seems,  will  drive  the 
crude  nostrum  from  the  heads  of  these  benevolent  innocents,  that  the 
method  of  alleviating  a  wretchedness  which  flows  from  the  comparatively 
slow  increase  of  the  public  wealth  or  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  com- 
paratively rapid  increase  of  the  state's  population,  is  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain ingenious  contrivances  for  accelerating  the  latter  and  impeding 
the  former !  This  and  nothing  less  is  the  secret  meaning  of  our  schemes 
of  modern  agrarianism,  our  New-Harmony  settlements,  our  cottage-sya- 
tems,  cow-systems,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ;  and  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to  ex- 
press the  depth  of  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Chalmers  for  his  masterly  exhi- 
bition and  fearless  denouncement  of  the  whole  list  of  ludicrous  fallacies, 
in  the  volume  he  has  lately  given  to  the  public^ 

That  we  mean  to  follow  up  the  foregoing  expression  of  honest  praise, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  against  what  we  consider  our  countryman's  errors, 
can  neither  be  unacceptable  to  the  public,  nor  disrespectful  to  him.  Our 
admiration  is  not  the  less  valuable  that  we  admire  without  adulation  ; 
and  our  censure  will  not  offend  by  its  bitterness,  as  it  had  not  its  origin 
In  envy.    To  praise  a  great  man  is  not  to  dethrone  our  own  reason,  nor 
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jdt)  we  cease  to  love  him  when  we  note  his  faults.  In  regard  of  his  po- 
sition in  society^  and  the  place  he  holds  in  men's  esteem^  Dr.  Chalmers 
is  very  independent ;  hut  he  has  himself  too  much  humility  and  good 
sense,  to  imagine  that  this  place  ought  either  to  blind  us  to  his  weak., 
nesses,  or  give  an  unquestioned  currency  to  his  speculations.  Many  of 
these  are  indeed  exceedingly  exceptionable,  and  the  defects  of  his  mind 
are  almost  as  evident  as  its  powers.  His  ability  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate truth  is  much  greater  than  his  ability  to  discover  or  define  it. 
His  strength  is  greater  than  his  discrimination.  More  comprehensive 
than  minute — ^more  eloquent  and  forcible  than  accurate,  he  is  ever  apt 
to  be  misled  by  his  own  illustrations,  and  whirled  into  ecstasy  by  his 
analogies ;  and  the  very  profundity  of  his  convictions,  and  intenseness 
of  his  gaze  upon  what  he  deems  an  important  principle,  appear  too  often 
.to  have  effaced  fron^  his  understanding  all  knowledge  or  recollection  of 
its  limits,  and  allowed  him  to  manufacture  it  into  a  paradox. 

He  often  dwells  upon  some  single  announcement  with  a  most  un- 
proportionate  and  unnecessary  perseverance — ^in  the  belief  seemingly 
that  he  was  the  first  to  reveal  it  to  mankind,  whereas  the  truth  may 
have  been  as  old  as  science,  and  long  ago  taken  its  due  place,  and 
obtained  its  full  importance  in  the  system  of  knowledge.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  an  unguarded  extension  of  his  analogies  and  illustrations  that 
he  is  led  mpst  frequently  into  error.  The  volume  lately  published 
for  instance,  is  principally  occupied  with  an  endeavour  to  extend  the 
doctrine  of  Population  to  Capital,  and  to  prove  its  corresponding  ten  - 
.dency  to  impinge  against  the  limits  of  profitable  employment.  The 
dogma  bears  upon  the  very  front  of  it  the  undisguised  mark  of  a  para- 
dox  ;  but  the  Doctor  neither  pauses  nor  doubts.  Impelled  by  some  un- 
accountable dislike  of  the  inquirers,  at  whom,  with  an  ill-disguised  but 
most  unworthy  contempt,  he  constantly  sneers  as  ^'  the  economists,"  he 
ilies  back  to  one  of  Adam  Smith's  vague  statements  regarding  profits, 
and  erects  it  into  an  absolute  foundation  for  his  theory.  No  two  per- 
sons could  be  more  apart  in  their  whole  character,  as  well  as  in  the  nature 
of  their  systematic  writings  than  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  The 
latter  is  essentiaUy  a  speculator — a  logician  ;  whilst  the  Father  of  Po- 
litical Economy  was  a  philosophic  observer.  Several  of  Smith's  state- 
ments on  the  effects  of  accumulation  certainly  required  the  oorrection 
pf  Mr.  5ay  and  Mr.  Ricardo ;  but,  as  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  a 
hook  of  observation,  not  of  logic,  these  fundamental  imperfections  sel- 
ilom  led  its  author  into  important  errors.    By  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  other 


*  One  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  vice,  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
fine  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Doctor's  economical  writings, — ^we  allude  to  the  sun- 
posed  discoveries  which  he  hangs  upon  his  division  of  society  into  the  three  classes  of 
primaries,  secondaries,  and  disposables ;  by  which,  he  means  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  food,  of  the  second  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  luxuries. 
What  new  truth,  or  new  lig:ht,  in  regard  of  any  important  point  of  economical  or 
political  science,  might  be  expected  from  this  new  nomenclaiur» — ^for  it  is  nothing 
more— it  would  certainly  puzzle  an  ordinary  thinker  to  predicate ;  but  the  Doctor 
cherishes  it  vastly,  writes  of  it  in  no  measured  terms  of  laudation,  infers  from  it 
that  commerce  is  of  the  least  possible  use  ;  that  the  landed  aristocracy  are  our  natu- 
ral superiors,  in  virtue  of  principles  similar  to  those  which  make  Euclid  true ;  and 
that  '<  the  Economists,"  for  want  of  possessing  the  invaluable  Abracadabra,  have 
fallen  into  the  terrible  error  of  supposing  that  the  bucklc-trade,  could  directly,  and 
of  itself,  administer  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  disposables !  It  is 
really  astonishing  that  a  man  Ukc  Dr.  Chalmers,  could,  by  any  process  of  self  deliv 
sion,  be  brought  to  give  in  to  this  egregious  trifling.  See  an  admirable  oxpos^  of 
the  whole  absurdity  in  the  Westminster  RcvicW;  No.  XXXIII,  for  July,  1832. 
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hand,  that  incipient  mistake  is  not  only  never  corrected,  but  relentlessly 
worked  up  by  his  fearless  logic  into  all  manner  of  extravagant  untruth. 
There  are  sundry  gaps  at  which  we  think  he  might  have  been  stopped 
by  the  way — but  stop  he  does  not ;  and  at  length  lands  himself  in  the 
astounding  asseveration,  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  Rent  ! 
We  do  not  remember  a  counterpart  to  this  piece  of  extraordinary  ratio- 
cination, if  it  be  not  Laplace's  inquiry  into  the  ascent  of  fluids  in  ca- 
pillary tubes.    No  analysis  was  ever  more  perfect  or  more  beautiful ; 
the  symbolic  process  is  exquisite,  and  the  management  of  the  calculus  most 
dexterous ;  yet  so  ludicrously  inconsistent  is  the  result — so  utterly  in 
contradiction  to  all  fact  and  experiment,  that,  although  Frenchmen  de- 
light not  in  acknowledgments  of  error,  the  illustrious  mathematician  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  attempt  in  piteous  hopelessness,  and  to  close 
his  volume  in  silence.    Our  countryman,  however,  is  even  bolder  than 
Laplace  ;   for  he  dwells  with  pertinacious  steadfastness  upon  his  dis- 
covery, and  insists  in  a  tone  of  authority  for  its  instant  application !  We 
are  no  great  believers  in  political  arithmetic,  and  are  aware  that  it  is 
never  difficult  to  get  up  a  plausible  statistical  refutation ;  but  we  tnily 
think  that,  in  this  case,  statistics  might  have  sufficed  to  intimate  the 
error,  for  the  veriest  tyro  in  finance  could  demonstrate  the  result  im- 
possible.   On  Dr.  Chalmers'  theory,  the  total  rent  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  should  amount  at  present  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  millions, 
a  sum  less  by  but  a  few  millions  than  the  v^ue  of  the  entire  annual  produce 
of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  whole  com,  of  all  descrip- 
tions  consumed  by  men  and  animals  within  the  year,  and  the  whole  ani» 
mals  killed  annually  for  the  purposes  of  food  !     Rent,  it  is  well  known, 
is  only  the  surplus,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  the  agriciilturist 
•—expenses  which  consume  much  more  than  half  of  the  entire  pro- 
duce.    There  is,  indeed,  no  danger  of  application  being  made  of  this 
strange  fallacy,  or  of  the  State  suffering  by  its  incorporation  with  our 
theoretical  finance  ;  but  we  nevertheless  exceedingly  lament  our  country- 
man's having  fallen  into  it,  and  regard  his  mistake  with  the  very  gravest 
emotions,  as  it  has  blinded  his  upright  spirit  to  one  efficient  mode  of 
benefiting  his  country,  reconciled  him  to  the  exactions  of  the  oppressor, 
and  withdrawn  him,  for  the  present,  from  the  patriot  ranks. 

The  same  unfortunate  incompleteness  or  imperfection  of  mind,  which 
has  hurried  Dr.  Chalmers  into  these  theoretical  errors,  renders  him  an 
unsafe  guide  in  matters  of  Practical  Politics.  What  is  exhibited  by  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  minutiae  and  limitations  of  a  logical  process, 
manifests  itself  in  the  world  of  action  by  an  imperfect  sympathy  with 
the  tendencies  and  character  of  the  time.  Without  a  profound  acquain- 
tance with  all  these  deep  and  ever-moving  tendencies,  a  man  may  fashion 
Utopias,  but  he  can  never  be  a  Statesman.  Do  we  recommend  slavish 
obedience  to  the  commands  and  ephemeral  passions  of  '^  the  mob  ?"  No 
such  thing ;  only  attention  to  popular  movements,  and  a  right  apprecia- 
tion  of  their  importance.  Superficial  thinkers  spurn  even  at  this,  and 
talk  magniloquently  of  the  lack  of  foresight  and  headlong  ignorance  of 
the  many !  Fools  !  the  multitude  are  what  they  are,  not  by  their  own 
making  ;  they  are  the  produce  of  all  past  time,  the  receptacle  into  which 
every  discovery  of  genius  made  heretofore,  every  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  condition  of  the  human  heart,  and  ever}'  revelation  in  regard  of 
man's  destiny,  have  been  laid  up  and  are  all  preserved.  The  multitude 
are  the  result  of  the  world's  bygone  growth,  and  their  movements  its 
puhe.  To  despise  the  multitude  is  easy — easy  to  separate  one's  self 
from  them ;  but  to  rise  above  them  is  permitted  to  few ;  and  the  great 
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mass  of  our  originaU  acquire  little  other  distinction  than  is  conferred  by 
a  Harlequin's  cap  and  bells.  The  man  who  truly  merits  the  appellation 
of  Great^  attains^  indeed,  to  a  superior  elevation ;  but  it  is  only  because 
he  steadily  eschews  separation.  His  mind  is  formed  by  past  time,  as 
well  as  the  tendencies  of  the  multitude — his  opinions  are  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  guide  and  modify  their  hidden  life,  and  he  merely  superadds 
an  energy  of  Will.  Dr.  Chalmers  possesses  too  much  prudence  to  ad. 
mit  of  his  entirely  cutting  himself  loose ;  but  he  has  never  taken  sufficient 
note  of  the  progress  of  events ;  and  his  sentiments  on  all  practical  mat- 
ters are  marked,  accordingly,  by  a  tendency  towards  absolutism  and  mere 
fancifulness.  There  is  an  amusing  natveU  in  that  announcement  some- 
where in  the  volume  referred  to,  of  the  form  of  government  which  he 
considers  the  only  tolerable  one.  He  wishes  a  King  upon  the  throne, 
and  nobles  around  him,  clad,  we  fancy,  in  mail  jackets,  and  swelling  with 
the  virtues  and  charities  of  feudalism ;  but  this  wish,  ought,  logically, 
to  have  been  preceded  by  another, — ^the  vain  wish  that  societies  remain 
permanently  in  that  condition  which  could  alone  render  the  machinery 
possible.  The  day  of  feudalism  is  indeed  past :  its  tournaments  are  now 
food  for  the  romancers ;  and  the  body  politic  of  Europe  is  throwing  off  its 
oppressive  forms  as  an  old  sheU.  There  were  good  feelings  and  virtuous 
men  in  these  past  ages ;  but  the  ages  are  themselves  gone,  and  no  theo. 
rist  need  expect  to  restore  them-— at  least  until  the  Reform  Bill  shall  be 
accounted  of  less  value  than  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace.  Has  Dr.  Chal- 
mers fallen  into  the  egregious  blunder  of  imagining  those  social  respects 
— those  duties  of  the  lower  orders,  and  what  else  might  be  denominated 
the  conservative  sentimentalism  of  feudal  times — ^to  be  the  natural  off- 
spring  of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  P  Does  he  not  know  that  they 
were  the  produce  and  not  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  po- 
litical society,  that  they  were  the  results  of  man's  endeavours  to  be 
happy,  however  cloudy  the  vault  above  him^-of  his  heart's  struggles  to 
alleviate  the  oppressions  of  the  worst  and  best  compacted  tyranny  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  to  humanize  rugged  and  barbarous  force  by  initiat- 
ing  it  in  kindness,  and  teaching  it  to  feel  ?  To  lament  over  the  passing 
away  of  these  sentiments  is  no  task  for  a  philosopher,  and  our  country*, 
man  should  not  have  composed  their  elegy.  It  is  vain  to  endeavour  to 
revive  them,  as  their  materiel  is  worn  out ;  and  to  regret  their  disap- 
pearance is  unworthy,  since  it  merely  happened  because  society  has  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Doctor,  however,  not  only  regrets  those  antiquated  forms  of  social 
life,  but  alludes,  with  little  ceremoniousness,  and  no  forbearance  or  kind- 
liness of  feeling,  to  the  attempts  of  modern  nations  to  organize  a  new 
one ;  and  certainly,  if  we  were  to  quarrel  with  him  seriously,  this  would 
be  the  point  of  our  difference.  Jonathan  may  abide  a  jibe,  for  he  is  stout 
and  healthy,  and  now  tolerably  used  to  it  ,*  but  we  must  pronounce  it 
ungracious  in  the  extreme,  to  refer,  with  a  sneering  lip,  to  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  population  of  France,  who  have  been  twice  afflicted 
by  the  terrible  scourge  of  revolution.  The  safety  of  Britain,  a  safety 
which  hung  but  upon  the  events  of  a  few  hours,  may  be  a  ground 
for  our  thankfulness,  but  it  is  none  for  despite  of  our  neighbour ;  and, 
least  of  all,  ought  one  sneering  remark  to  have  escaped  from  a  theorist, 
whose  panacea  for  the  evils  which  afflict  that  country,  appears  to  be  a 
form  of  Government ;  the  materials  of  which  do  not  exist  within  its 
boundaries  ?  In  regard  of  their  final  settlement,  let  the  Doctor  be  quite 
at  ease.  We  will  not  trust  the  formation  of  a  constitution  to  him ;  but 
we  will  trust  it  to  that  "  moon-struck  rabble."    If  they  have  hitherto 
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been  **  dancing  round  a  May.pole*'  with  apparent  thoughtlessness^  they 
will  tire  soon ;  and  there  are  already  symptoms  that  they  are  in  quest  of 
rest.  In  what  political  bed  they  will  choose  to  repose^  we  will  allow 
them  to  discover ; — in  one  thing  we  agree  with  the  Doctor^  and  it  is^ 
that  this  bed  is  not  their  present  one.  How  long^  too^  will  the  burden 
of  American  civilization  be  misunderstood  ?  It  is  painful  to  find  a  man 
like  Dr.  Chalmers  giving  even  an  indirect  countenance  to  the  Halls  and 
Trollopes^  and  other  retailers  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  age.  Is 
it  of  no  moment  with  him^  that  in  America  no  man  is  bom  to  in- 
dependence of  good  conduct  ?  Does  the  grand  truths  which  else- 
where appears  so  powerful  over  his  mind^  that  Industry  is  the  parent 
of  Virtue^  reconcile  him  nothing  to  a  society  where  all  must  be  in- 
dustrious-^to  a  society  which  permits  of  no  aristocratic  order  of  men- 
dicants^ which^  as  it  can  never  have  a  Lucullus^  will  neither  have  an  Au- 
gustus nor  a  Nero  ?  Critics  compare  America  with  their  ideal  states,  * 
their  cloud-land  republics^  and  straight  turn  away,  in  sentimental  squeam- 
ishness,  from  the  contemplation  of  its  rude  virtues.  Is  it  then  only  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  oi  probation  f  Is  it 
only  here  that  %re  can  tolerate  imperfection  or  look  forward  for  improve- 
ment ?  Legitimates  !  your  ingenuity  will  not  all  do  !  The  third  Roue 
is  rising  in  the  west.  Her  long  shadow  already  reaches  across  the  Ocean, 
^'  and  obscures  the  splendour  of  your  thrones !" 


THE  TOWN. 

Phakt ASHAOOBTAK  show  of  things,  Where,  in  orations  from  the  Woolsack, 

Of  privy  councils,  princes,  kings,  That  make  the  ears  of  knaves  and  fools  ach<^ 

Lords,  Commons,  macers,  Speaker  1  Brougham's  comminations  thunder  ; 

King's  Bench,  Old  Bailey,  and  riff  raff,  Showing  each  foul  abuse  in  Chancery, 

'<  Dear  danmed  enchanting  town  1*  I  quaff  Till  (while  scar'd  Lyndhurst  brews  an 

To  you  my  midnight  beaker.  answer)  he 

"  The  Town,  with  three  times  three  !"  Strikes  dumb  the  Lords  with  wonder ! 

The  Town  Where  dandylings,  baptized  in  ink. 

Where  neither  prose  nor  verse  go  down  Find  saving  grace  to  write  or  think ; 

Undrugg'd  with  Useful  Knowledge ;  Where  many  a  peer  pedantic^ 

Where  all  mankind  grow  penny-mte.  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Loid 

And,  Stranded,  prim  Minerva  plies  Knowswhat's  beside,  sheathing  his  swoi-d, 

Her  distaff  at  King's  College.  With  pen  in  hand  grows  frantic-f- 

Where  Carlton's  column  stands,  to  say  Where  hon'rables  of  tender  mien 

That  Royal  York  on  such  a  day  Show  fight  in  the  Court  Magazine 

The  debt  of  nature  paid ;  Of  powder  (and  pomatum ;) 

The  only  debt  that  could  not  be  While  their  dreaa  sires,  oppress'd  with  gout, 

Remitted,  bail'd,  or  held  in  f^  For  tittle-tattle  grope  about^ 

By  Messrs.  Coutts's  aid  1  And  seandalum  magnatum. 

Where,  sticking  in  the  mud,  the  Tunnel  Where  multitudes  of  things  unclean 

Gapes,  by  rash  engineers  begun  ill,  Form,  from  Blackwall  to  Kensal  Green, 

By  ebb  and  tide  half-drown'd ;  One  vast  Augean  stable ; 

Where  Nash's  gate  for  cameleopards  Crowds  roaring  forth  with  lungs  of  leather, 

Astonishes  the  bagshot  shepherds.  As  though  Old  Nick  had  call'd  together 

To  Smithfield  market  bound.  A  Lower  House  in  Babel  1 

Where,  in  the  terraced  Regent's  Park,  «  The  Towx,  with  three  times  three !" 
Roars,  squeaks,  and  squalG  a  new  Noah's  Again 

Ark,  My  whisky-toddy  pleased  I  drain 
Of  beasts  in  pen  or  stall ;  To  drink  your  melioration ! 

'  While  creeping  things— a  mightier  host —    And  may  the  Bill  soon  lop  away 

Their  cunning  nests,  well  feather'd,  boast,  Each  rotten  branch  that  forms  to^ay 
In  Downing  Street,  Whitehall.  A  by-word  to  the  nation  I 
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BT  AN  EYEWITNESS. 

<<  Ocb,  hone  a  rie  I  Och,  hone  a  rie  1**— X^lehfihlas. 

Alas  for  Scotland  !  Her  highly  gifted,  her  beloved,  her  idolised  Sir 
Walter  has  yielded  his  mighty,  his  magic  spirit  into  the  hands  of  liim 
who  created  it ;  and  she,  his  hitherto  proud  mother,  now  weeps  over  the 
bereavement  of  her  darling  son,  like  Rachel  refusing  to  be  comforted ! 
Vain  is  it  to  remind  her  of  the  sad  truth  that  his  soul  had  been  for  some 
time  so  clouded  by  the  premature  advancement  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  Valley  of  Death,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  Heaven's  mercy  that  it 
has  been  at  last  removed  from  its  earthly  imprisonment.    She  can  never 
view  him  as  thus  bereft  of  intellectual  light.    She  can  never  think  of 
him  but  as  the  living  magician  who  so  long  held  all  her  feelings  under 
his  control ;  at  the  wave  of  whose  wand  she  laughed  or  wept  as  he 
listed ;  and  who  continued  day  after  day  to  raise  her  name,  coupled  with 
his  own,  higher  and  higher  among  the  civilized  nations  of  this  earth. 
Yet  bitter  as  is  this  her  present  affliction,  she  is  not  altogether  without 
a  source  of  consolation.     He  has,  it  is  true,  terminated  his  earthly 
career,  but  he  has  left  behind  him  a  legacy  to  his  grateful  country  of 
literary  treasures,  and  of  fame,  which,  defying  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
the  moth,  the  rust  of  age,  or  the  destructive  tooth  of  time,  must  endure 
as  long  as  any  part  of  the  world  itself  may  endure  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual civilization. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  ford,  which  gave  its  fancied  name  to  the 
poet's  dwelling,  we  found  the  silver  Tweed  sparkling  merrily  along  as 
if  all  things  were  as  they  were  wont  to  be.    The  young  woods  before 
us,  and  the  towers,  and  gables,  and  pinnacles  of  the  mansion  were  smiling 
beneath  the  mellowing  rays  of  the  September  sun,  as  if  unconscious  that 
the  master  spirit  which  called  them  into  being  had  for  ever  fled  from 
them.     The  sound  of  wheels  came  on  the  ear  at  intervals,  rushing  from 
diflFerent  directions,  and  indicating  the  frequent  arrival  of  carriages ;  yet 
when  we,  availing  ourselves  of  the  open  doors,  had  taken  our  well-known 
way  through  the  garden,  and  passed  beneath  the  Gothic  screen  that  might 
have  vied  with  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  itself,  and  on  into  the 
court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  deserted 
and  lonely.     Before  any  one  came  to  interrupt  us,  we  had  leisure  to  gaze 
around,  and  to  wonder  at  the  great  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  since 
we  had  last  beheld  them ;  and  as  we  did  so,  the  venerable  shade  of  him 
who  had  last  walked  there  with  us,  filled  our  imagination  and  our  eyes, 
shifted  with  them  as  they  shifted ;  and  as  it  glided  around  us,  it  recalled 
to  our  full  hearts  a  thousand  pleasing  and  touching  recollections.    But 
our  dreams  were  at  length  abruptly  broken,  by  the  appearance  of  some 
of  our  acquaintances  who  issued  from  the  house ;  and  the  sight  of  their 
weeds  of  wo  immediately  recalled  our  thoughts  to  the  garb  of  grief 
which  we  also  wore,  and  to  the  sad  object  of  our  present  visit. 

Passing  through  the  Gothic  hall,  we  met  with  no  one  till  we  entered 
the  library,  where  we  found  a  considerable  circle  of  gentlemen  already 
assembled.  These  were  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  districts ;  but  there 
were  a  few  whom  we  recognised  as  having  come  from  Edinburgh  and 
other  places  equally  distant.    Here  our  visions  were  too  much  broken  in 
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upon  by  the' appearance^  and  the  frequent  entrance  of  so  many  human 
beings^  to  permit  us  much  indulgence  in  them.    Bui  still  there  were 
moments  when  we  forgot  that  we  were  not  alone ;  and  during  these  we 
wandered  back  to  those  happy  days  when  we  experienced  the  condescen- 
sion^ the  kindness,  and  the  unvarnished  hospitality  of  him^  who,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  human  being,  knew  the  grand  secret  of  bringping 
down  a  great  mind  to  the  level  of  smaller  intellects.    Indeed  this,  which 
is  with  others  a  very  important  art,  was  with  this  great  man  a  part  of 
his  very  nature*    It  was  this  golden  ingredient  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  that  made  him  at  all  times  the  most  entertaining,  as  well 
as  the  most  instructive  of  hosts.     How  did  all  the  Tales  of  our  gifted 
Landlord,  even  those  tales  with  whicli  he  seasoned  our  feast  and  light- 
ened the  passing  hours,  return  upon  us  as  memory  became  gradually 
roused  and  stimulated  by  the  inanimate  objects  around  us !     Nay,  by 
degrees,  even  the  people  in  the  room  were  forgotten,  and  our  reverie 
ran  on  for  a  brief  space  of  time  in  one  unbroken  thread.  Obscured  with  - 
in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  book-cases,  we  remained  ruminating  as  if 
we  had  been  absolutely  alone,  until  we  were  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  certain  refreshments  were  prepared   for 
those  who  had  any  inclination  to  partake  of  them.    But  we  must  confess 
our  natural  antipathy  to  all  such  mournful  feasts.   We  therefore  declined 
to  join  in  this ;  and  after  catching,  as  well  as  our  posititm  near  the  door 
allowed  us  to  do,  a  few  stray  sentences  of  a  prayer  which  was  feelingly 
offered  up  by  the  parish  clergyman,  we  became  so  oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  the  room,  that  we  ventured  to  steal  away  to  enjoy  the  air  in  the  porch. 
That  porch  was  soon  tenanted  in  our  imagination,  by  that  venerable 
ideal  image  which  we  had  been  all  this  while  courting  to  our  side. 
With  it  we  continued  to  hold  sacred  communion ;  with  it  we  looked,  as 
we  had  formerly  done  with  the  reality,  on  the  effigy  of  Maida  ;*  and  the 
harsh  truth,  that  Maida's  master  was  now  as  cold  as  Maida  itself,  went 
rudely  home  to  our  hearts*     But  footsteps  came  slowly  and  heavily 
treading  through  the  small  armoury.    They  were  those  of  the  servants 
of  the  deceased,  who,  with  full  eyes,  and  yet  fuller  hearts,  came  reve- 
rently bearing  the  body  of  him  whose  courteous  welcome  had  made 
that  very  porch  so  cheerful  to  us.    We  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this 
usually  unheeded  part  of  the  funeral  duties.    Accident  had  given  to  us 
a  privilege  which  was  lost  to  the  crowd  within.    We  instinctively  unco- 
vered our  heads,  and*stood  subdued  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe 
as  the  corpse  was  carried  outwards ;  and  we  felt  grateful,  that  it  had 
thus  fallen  to  our  lot  to  behold  the  departure  of  these  the  honoured  and 
precious  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the  house  of  Abbotsford, 
where  all  his  earthly  affections  had  been  centred ;  and  which  had  so  long 
been  to  him  the  source  of  so  much  innocent  and  laudable  enjoyment, 
that  it  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  whether  the  simple  pleasures  which 
he  reaped  in  the  construction  of  this  house  and  place,  were  not  greater 
than  any  he  derived  from  the  almost  unparalleled  celebrity  of  his  name 
as  an  author.    The  coffin  was  plain  and  unpretending,  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  having  an  ordinary  plate  on  it,  with  this  inscription, 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford,  Bart.,  aged  62."    "  Alas !"  said  we, 
as  we  followed  the  precious  casket  across  the  oourt.yard ;  "  alas  !  have 
these  been  the  limits  of  so  valuable  a  life  ?     How  many  of  his  ootenu 

*  A  celebrated  Btag-hound,  wUch  Sir  Walter  Sooit  received  from  Glengarry. 
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poraries  are  here ;  men  who  were  his  companions  at  school ;  men  who 
have  sat  with  him  in  boyhood^  on  the  steps  of  stairs^  or  on  walls,  lis- 
tening to  his  tales  of  wonder  and  of  interest^  and  who  yet  wear  all  the 
appearance  of  healthy  and  strength^  and  activity,  giving  promise  of 
years  to  come  of  extended  and  enjoyable  existence ;  and  that  he  should 
have  been  snatched  from  us  at  an  age  so  comparatively  early !" 

Having  followed  the  coffin  until  we  saw  it  deposited  in  the  hearse, 
which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  great  gate  of  the  court-yard,  we  felt 
ourselves  unequal  to  returning  into  the  apartment  where  the  company 
^were  assembled ;  and  we  continued  to  loiter  about,  seeking  for  points  of 
recollection  which  might  strengthen  the  chain  of  association  we  wished 
to  indulge  in..  Our  attention  was  attracted,  by  observing  the  window  of 
the  study  open,  and  we  were  led  to  look  within,  impelled  by  no  idle  or 
blamable  curiosity,  but  rather  like  a  pilgrim  approaching  the  shrine 
where  his  warmest  adoration  has  ever  been  paid.  Our  eyes  penetrated 
the  apartment  with  a  chastened  look,  such  as  we  should  have  used  if  the 
great  magician  himself  had  been  seated  in  the  chair  of  this  his  sacred 
penetralium.  The  different  articles  in  the  room  seemed  to  remain  much 
in  the  same  places  they  occupied  when  we  had  last  seen  them.  All  the 
little  circumstances  attendant  on  our  last  visit  to  this  sanctuary  of  the 
poet  came  crowding  upon  us.  Thither  Sir  Walter  had  conducted  us 
himself ;  there  he  had  acted  the  part  of  our  cicerone  with  all  his  native 
wit  and  playfulness.  His  figure  was  in  our  eyes ;  and  his  voice,  nay,  his 
very  words  were  in  our  ears.  But,  alas !  the  deep  tones  of  the  venera^ 
ble  old  Principal  Baird,  whose  voice  was  heard  in  earnest  and  impressive 
prayer,  came  upon  us  through  an  opposite  door,  from  the  library  beyond  ; 
and  the  affecting  allusions  which  he  uttered,  again  brought  us  back  to 
the  afflicting  truth,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  gone  from  us  for  ever ! 

The  prayer  was  no  sooner  ended  than  the  company  began  to  issue 
from  the  house.  The  carriages  had  been  previously  assembled  on  the 
haugh  below,  and  were  so  arranged  there,  that  they  drove  up  in  a  con- 
tinued line ;  and  as  each  passed  the  great  gateway,  it  took  up  its  own- 
ers and  then  proceeded.  There  certainly  were  not  less  than  seventy 
gentlemen's  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  two-wheeled  as  well  as  four- 
wheeled  ;  besides  which  there  were  a  number  of  horsemen.  The  public 
road  runs  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  the  house,  in  a 
direction  from  west  to  east ;  and  the  avenue  leadings  from  the  gate  of  the 
court-yard  runs  up  the  hill  in  a  westerly  direction,  entering  the  public 
road  so  obliquely  as  to  produce  a  very  awkward  turn  for  carriages  going 
eastward  towards  Melrose.  Until  we  had  passed  this  point  some  little 
way  we  could  form  no  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  procession ;  but  when 
we  were  thus  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  it,  we  perceived  that  it 
had  extended  itself  over  about  a  mile  of  road. 

Ere  yet  we  had  left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  we  discovered 
a  mournful  group  of  women-servants  weeping  behind  the  hedge  on  our 
left,  whither  they  had  hurried  to  take  their  last  look  of  that  hearse 
which  was  carrying  to  the  grave  a  kind  and  indulgent  master,  whose 
like  they  had  no  hope  ever  to  look  upon  again.  There  was  to  us  some- 
thing peculiarly  touching  in  the  grief  of  this  group,  for  there  they  stood 
isolated,  as  it  were,  in  a  sorrow,  which,  arising  from  so  humble  a  source, 
bore  ample  testimony  how  well  he  had  fulfilled  even  the  minutest  kindli- 
nesses of  life  to  all  with  whom  circumstances  had  in  any  way  brought 

him  into  contact.    The  elevation  of  the  road  on  the*  hill-side  was  such  as 
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to  give  us  a  full  view  of  the  valley,  and  we  could  observe  that  the  sum^ 
mit  of  many  of  the  little  knoUs  at  a  distance,  even  those  beyond  the 
Tweed,  were  covered  with  small  clusters  of  rustic  gazers,  all  intent  upon 
a  spectacle  equally  calculated  to  move  persons  of  every  rank  and  des. 
cription;  and  every  now  and  then  we  found  a  little  knot. of  spectators 
assembled  by  the  wayside,  whose  motionless  countenances,  and  unbroken 
silence,  sufficiently  testified  the  nature  of  their  feelings. 

As  we  approached  the  neat  little  village  of  Damick,  our  attention 
was  forcibly  arrested  by  a  very  striking  token  of  wo.    On  the  top  of  an 
ancient  tower,  one  of  those,  we  believe^  which  Sir  Walter  has  rendered 
classical,  was  placed  a  flagstaff,   from  which  depended  a  broad  black 
banner  of  crape,  or  some  other  light  material.    There  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  to  stir  the  film  of  a  gossamer,  so  that  light  as  the  material  seemed 
to  be,  it  hung  heavy  and  motionless ;  a  sad  and  simple  emblem,  that  elo- 
quently  spoke  the  general  village  sorrow.    This  we  found  more  particu- 
larly expressed  in  detail,  as  we  passed  through  the  little  place,  by  the 
many  minuter  insignia   of  mourning  which  the  individual  inhabitants 
had  put  on  the  fronts  of  their  houses  and  shops  ;  by  the  suspension  of  all 
business  ;  and  by  the  respectful  manner  in  which  the  young  and  the  old, 
and  people  of  both  sexes,  stood  silently  and  reverently  before  their  re&>. 
pective  dwellings,  wrapt  in  that  all-absorbing  sorrow  which  told  how 
deeply  he  that  was  gone  had  rooted  himself  in  their  affections.    When 
the  hearse  drew  near  to  his  own  Melrose,  the  bell  tolled  sadly  from  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  and  as  we  entered  the  street,  we  saw  that  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  inhaMtants  had  vied  with  each  other  in  unaf^ 
fected  and  unpretending  demonstrations  of  their  individual  afflictioir. 
In  the  little  market-place,  we  found  the  whole  male  population  assem. 
bled,  all  decently  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
and  standing  with  their  hats  off,  silent  and  motionless.    Grief  was  deeply 
impressed  upon  every  honest  countenance ;  but  we  thought  we  could 
observe  some,  who,  from  the  greater  intensity  of  their  feelings,  might 
have  had  some  private  cause  to  claim  a  title  to  a  greater  poignancy  of 
regret.    It  is  easy  to  notice  this  little  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
Melrose,  but  no  one  who  did  not  witness  it  can  fully  appreciate  the 
overwhelming  effect  it  produced  on  those  who  were  present.     For  our- 
selves, we  must  freely  confess,  that  our  manhood  was  completely  over- 
thrown by  it ;  and  we  do  not  envy  the  iron  nerves  of  those,  who,  form- 
ing part  of  such  a  procession,  could  have  passed  unmoved  between  those 
two  lines  of  decent,  and  decorous,  and  heart-stricken  mourners.    We 
looked  with  extreme  interest  towards  the  Abbey.    It  seemed  in  our 
eyes,  that  in  common  with  all  animated  nature,  it  had  been  endowed  on 
this  occasion  with  a  soul  and  with  intelligence  to  hail  the  melancholy 
pageant  which  wound  away  from  it,  and  to  grieve  that  its  holy  soil  was 
to  be  denied  the  sad  honour  of  receiving  the  ashes  of  its  poet.    A  mild 
light  streamed  over  the  Eildon  hills,  and  fell  softly  on  the  ruined  pile. 
We  might'  have  fancied  that  his  spirit  was  hovering  over  this  his  own 
dearest  spot,  and  smiling  a  last  farewell  to  it. 

The  effect  of  the  procession  when  crossing  the  Fly  Bridge  over  the 
Tweed,  %nd  still  more  when  winding  around  that  hi^  and  long  sweep 
of  the  road  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  promontory  of  Old 
Melrose,  was  extremely  striking  and  picturesque ;  and  the  view  looking 
back  from  the  high  ground  towards  the  Eildon  hills  and  Melrose,  over 
the  varied  vale  of  the  Tweed,  till  tiie  eye  was  arrested  by  the  distant 
mountains,  then  seen  under  a  rich  Claude  effect ;  and  the  devious  course 
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of  the  river^  betrayed  by  fragments  of  water  that  sparkled  here  and 
there  amid  the  yellow  stubbles  and  green  pastures^  was  exquisitely  beau« 
tiful.  But  nothing  gave  so  much  interest  to  this  glorious  scene  as  the 
far-off  woods  of  Abbotsford^  then  dimmed  by  the  warm  haze^  and  melt- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  their  reality,  and  so  reminding  us  even  yet  more 
forcibly  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  the  things  of  this  perishable  world. 
Having  descended  from  our  elevation,  we  entered  the  grounds  of 
Dryburgh.  These  occupy  a  comparatively  level  space,  embraced  by 
a  bold  sweep  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  house  of  Dryburgh,  and  the  pic 
turesque  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  standing  about  two  hundred  yards 
distant  from  it,  are  surrounded  by  groups  of  noble  trees  of  aU  sorts, 
rare  as  well  as  common ;  and  among  them  the  cedar  is  seen  to  throw 
out  his  gigantic  limbs  with  that  freedom  and  vigour  which  could  only 
be  looked  for  on  his  native  Lebanon.  The  hearse  drew  up  close  to 
the  house  of  Dryburgh;  and  the  company,  having  quitted  their  carriages) 
pressed  eagerly  towards  it.  Not  one  word  was  spoken ;  but,  as  if 
all  had  been  under  the  influence  of  some  simultaneous  instinct,  they 
decently  and  decorously  formed  themselves  into  two  lines.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  deceased,  resolved  that  no  hireling  should  lay  hands  on  the 
coffin  of  their  master,  approached  the  hearse.  Amongst  these,  the  figure 
of  the  old  coachman  who  had  driven  Sir  Walter  for  so  many  year», 
was  peculiarly  remarkable,  reverentially  bending  to  receive  the  coffin. 
No  sooner  did  that  black  casket  appear,  which  contained  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  most  precious  of  Scotia's  jewels,  than  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  with  countenances  expressive  of  the  deepest  veneration,  every  indi- 
vidual present  took  off  his  hat.  A  moment's  delay  took  place  whilst  the 
faithful  and  attached  servants  were  preparing  to  bear  the  body,  and  whilst 
the  relatives  were  arranging  themselves  around  it  in  the  following  order : 

Head, 
Major  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  eldest  Son  of  the  Deceased. 

Right,  Left. 

Charles  Soott,  second  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

Son.  Son-in-Law. 

H 
Charles  Scott  of  Nesbitt,        W  James  Scott,  Esq.  of 

Cousin.  Nesbitt,  Cousin. 

o 

William  Scott,  Esq.  of  O        Robert  Rutherford,  Esq^ 

Raeburn,  Cousin:  ^  W.S.,  Cousin. 

Colonel  RussEL  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of 

of  Ashiesteel,  Cousin.  Harden. 

Foot, 
WtUAAM  Keith,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.  % 

When  all  were  in  their  places,  the  bearers  moved  slowly  forward,  pre- 
ceded by  two  mutes  in  long  cloaks,  carrying  poles  covered  with  crape' ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  coffin  passed  through  the  double  line  formed  by 
the  company,  than  the  whole  broke  up,  and  followed  in  a  thick  press. 
At  the  head  was  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, dressed  in  his  canonicals  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ei^- 
land  ;  and  on  his  left  hand  walked  Mr.  Cadell,  the  well-known  publisher 
of  the  Waverley  Works.     There  was  a  solemnity  as  well  as  a  simplicity 
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in  the  whole  of  this  spectacle  which  we  never  witnessed  on  any  former 
occasion.  -  The  long.robed  mutes ;  the  body  with  its  devotedly  attached 
and  deeply  afflicted  supporters  and  attendants ;  the  clergyman^  whose 
presence  indicated  the  Christian  belief  and  hopes  of  those  assembled ; 
and  the  throng  of  uncovered  and  reverential  mourners^  stole  along 
beneath  the  tall  and  umbrageous  trees  with  a  silence  equal  to  that 
which  is  believed  to  accompany  those  visionary  funerals  which  have 
their  existence  only  in  the  superstitions  of  our  country.  The  ruined 
Abbey  disclosed  itself  through  the  trees  ;  and  we  approached  its  western 
extremity^  where  a  considerable  portion  of  vaulted  roof  still  remains  to 
protect  the  poet's  family  place  of  interment^  which  opens  to  the  sides 
in  lofty  Grothic  arches^  and  is  defended  by  a  low  rail  of  enclosure.  At 
one  extremity  of  it,  a  tall  thriving  young  cypress  rears  its  spiral  form. 
Creeping  plants  of  different  kinds,  "  with  ivy  never  sere,"  have  spread 
themselves  very  luxuriantly  over  every  part  of  the  Abbey.  These,  per- 
haps, were  in  many  instances  the  children  of  art.  But>  however  this 
may  have  been.  Nature  had  herself  undertaken  their  education.  In  this 
spot  especially  she  seems  to  have  been  most  industriously  busy  in  twin- 
ing her  richest  wreaths  around  those  walls  which  more  immediately 
form  her  poet's  tomb.  Amongst  her  other  decorations,  we  observed, 
a  plum-tree,  which  was,  perhaps,  at  one  period,  a  prisoner,  chained  to 
the  solid  masonry,  but  which  having  long  since  been  emancipated,  now 
threw  out  its  wild  pendant  branches,  laden  with  purple  fruit,  ready  to 
drop,  as  if  emblematical  of  the  ripening  and  decay  of  human  life. 

In  such  a  scene  as  this,  then,  it  was,  that  the  coffin  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  set  down  on  trestles  placed  outside  the  iron  railing ;  and  here  that 
solemn  service,  beginning  with  those  words  so  cheering  to  the  souls  of 
Christians,  '^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  was  solemnly  read  by 
Mr.  WUliams.  The  manly,  soldierlike  features  of  the  chief  mourner, 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  sympathy  were  most  naturally  turned,  betrayed  at 
intervals  the  powerful  efforts  which  he  made  to  master  his  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  inefficiency  of  his  exertions  to  do  so.  The  other  relatives 
who  surrounded  the  bier  were  deeply  moved ;  and,  amid  the  crowd  of 
weeping  friends,  no  eye,  and  no  heart,  could  be  discovered  that  was  not 
altogether  occupied  in  that  sad  and  impressive  ceremonial  which  was  so 
soon  to  shut  from  them  for  ever,  him  who  had  been  so  long  the  common 
idol  of  their  admiration,  and  of  their  best  affections*  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  we  might  have  fancied  that  we  detected  some  early  and  long, 
tried  friends  of  him  who  lay  cold  before  us,  who,  whilst  tears  dim- 
med their  eyes,  and  whilst  their  lips  quivered,  were  yet  partly  engaged 
in  mixing  up  and  contrasting  the  happier  scenes  of  days  long  gone  by, 
with  that  which  they  were  now  witnessing,  until  they  became  lost  in 
dreamy  reverie,  so  that  even  the  movement  made  when  the  coffin  was 
carried  under  the  lofty  arches  of  the  ruin,  and  when  dtist  was  committed 
to  dust,  did  not  entirely  snap  the  thread  of  their  visions.  It  was  not 
until  the  harsh  sound  of  the  hammers  of  the  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed to  rivet  those  iron  bars  covering  the  grave  to  secure  it  from  via. 
lation,  had  begun  to  echo  from  the  vaulted  roof,  that  some  of  us  were 
called  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  the  earth  had  for  ever 
closed  over  that  form  which  we  were  wont  to  love  and  reverence ;  that 
eye  which  we  had  so  often  seen  beaming  with  benevolence,  sparkling 
with  wit,  or  lighted  up  with  a  poet's  frenzy  ;  those  lips  which  we  had 
so  often  seen  monopolizing  the  attention  of  all  listeners,  or  heard  roll* 
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ing  out,  with  nervous  accentuation,  those  powerful  verses  with  which  his 
head  was  continuaUy  teeming ;  and  that  brow,  the  perpetual  throne  of 
generous  expression,  and  liberal  intelligence.  Overwhelmed  by  the  con. 
viction  of  this  afflicting  truth,  men  moved  away  without  parting  saluta^ 
tion,  singly,  slowly,  and  silently.  The  day  began  to  stoop  down  into 
twilight ;  and  we,  too,  after  giving  a  last  parting  survey  to  the  spot 
where  now  repose  the  renudns  of  our  Scottish  Shakspeare,  a  spot  lovely 
enough  to  induce  his  sainted  spirit  to  haunt  and  sanctify  its  shades^ 
hastily  tore  ourselves  away. 
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ToKES,  as  when  seas  are  stirred. 

Have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  men  :- 
A  whisper,  and  a  word 
Of  death,  and  they  who  heard 

Smile  not  again ! 
From  land  to  land  it  went, 

And  o*er  the  nations  rushed 
The  piercing  call—  ^*  Lament ! 

The  Voice  is  hushed!" 

Swift  as  death's  angel  rode. 

Passed  on  the  cheerless  tale : 
'Twas  heard— and  eyes  o'erflowed ; 
'Twas  fold — and  lips  that  glowed, 

Trembling,  grew  pale. 
Glad  ftces  lost  their  glee, 

Stem  voices  quivered ; 
The  child  beside  his  father's  knee 

Looked  up— And  shivered  I 

Was  this  some  warrior's  knoll  ? 

Some  empire's  purple  lord's  ? 
No  I  'twas  a  mighty  soul, 
Whose  sceptre  was  a  scroll 

Of  deathless  words ! 
The  world  of  thought  and  song, 

The  glorious  shades  of  yore^^- 
He  ruled — a  gorgeous  throng, 

And  rules — no  more  I 

■/ 

Each  age,  and  kind,  and  mood, 

His  spirit  realm  embraced ; 
King,  peasant,  learned,  or  rude^ 
The  city's  toiling  brood, 

The  lonely  waste, 
O'er  all  of  human  birth, 

His  veil  of  magic  cast : 
Of  that  bright  glamour,  Earth 

Hath  seen  the  last  I 

Within  yon  castle-halls 

His  hounds  are  whimpering  low 
By  the  dim  doister's  walls, 
Dim  figures^  wreathed  in  palls. 

Float  to  and  fro. 


From  the  bill's  waving  bloom 

Flit  moumen  airy ; 
And  midst  the  woodland  gloom, 

WaU  elf  and  fairy. 

From  lake  and  battle-plain. 

Grey  minster,  dell,  and  wold. 
The  spirits  of  his  reign 
Attend  his  funeral  train, 

All  mute  and  cold : 
While  viewless  things,  that  rise 

On  cloud  or  tempest -surge. 
Sing  for  his  obsequies 

A  &int  low  dirge. 

Late  summer's  golden  eves 

A  hope  and  welcome  gave ; 
Now  autumn,  with  red  leaves, 

Ere  winter  comes  and  grieves. 

Bestrews  his  grave. 
Fade,  waving  forests,  fade  I 

In  vain  your  hranches  play ; 
For  he  who  loved  their  shade 

Is  borne  away  t 

Mourn  we  departed  might  ? 

Mourn  we  a  star  gone  dim  ? 
For  those  to  whom  his  light 
Gave  joy,  and  power,  and  sight. 

Mourn :  not  for  him ! 
Constant,  and  warm  as  love, 

While  here,  his  gold  lamp  shone; 
Now,  to  bright  heavens  above, 

The  star  is  gone. 

All  that  Earth's  pride  and  praise 

Could  yield,  the  Minstrel  knew ; 
Crowned  with  far-shining  rays. 
Honoured,  and  great  of  d^ys. 

Homeward  he  drew ; 
Still  from  his  gifted  lips 

Bright  flowed  the  stream, 
Till  came  the  pale  eclipse 

Across  life's  dream. 
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Forth  we&t  a  shadowy  hand, 

And  touched  him  oa  the  hrow ; 
Calmly  he  laid  his  wand 
Aside,  and  shook  the  sand,— 

Death,  is  it  thou  ? 
Slow  o*er  his  reverend  head 

The  darkness  crept, 
While  nations  round  his  hed 

Stood  still,  and  wept ! 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  dead  ? 

What  stately  tomh  shall  guard, 
With  pall  and  scutcheon  spread, 
And  solemn  raults  overhead. 

Our  wizard  Bard  ? 
Green  is  that  ralleyV  hreast, 

His  natiye  air 
Sighs  fh>m  the  mountain's  crest, 

O  lay  him  there  I 


In  the  red  heather's  shade 

Thus  shall  ye  lay  him  down ; 
Fold  him  in  Albyn's  plaid. 
And  at  his  head  be  laid 

The  laurel  crown ; 
Nor  mock  with  pile  or  bust 

That  tombstone  lowly, 
The^  presence  of  his  dust 

Makes  the  earth  holy  I 

A  shrine  not  made  with  hands ! 

And  kingdoms,  while  his  grave 
In  silent  glory  stands, 
Shall  &11,  as  on  the  sands 

Wave  urges  wave. 
Midst  the  soul's  sacred  things 

His  words  inspired 
Shall  echo,  till  the  wings 

OfTimearetiredl 
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«  Needs  muat  whom  the  devil  drives."  Those  who  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  anti-social  principle,  will,  like  men  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  grow 
more  frantic  as  they  grow  weaker,  and  exasperate  their  sufferings,  and  accele- 
rate their  fate,  by  their  own  mad  struggles.  The  sugar  planters  will  rush  on 
their  fate.  The  mother  countiy  has  warned  them  — has  laid  upon  them  the 
strong  but  friendly  hand  of  maternal  discipline  ;  but  they  kick  agunst  her,  and 
roar  and  squall  with  the  vehemence  of  spiteful  brats,  more  loudly  at  every 
attempt  made  to  sooth  and  pacify  them.  They  are  like  a  drunken  crew  on 
board  a  perishing  vessel ;  hiccaping,  bawling  obscene  songs,  and  blaspheming 
in  the  teeth  of  the  howling  storm  ;  stopping  their  fingers  in  their  ears  when 
addressed  by  the  few  sober  men  among  uiem ;  hugging  the  anchors  and 
swearing,  **  G — d  b — t  them!  we  will  sink  togemer  in  spite  of  these 
canting  water-drinkers!"  Their  doom  has  been  ued  by  their  own  insane 
acts :  it  is  now  too  late  to  save  them.  They  have  refused  to  vrithdraw 
their  sacrilegious  gripe  from  the  throats  of  their  fellow  beings,  whom  God  has 
made  after  his  own  image,  and  endowed  with  reason  as  well  as  themselves. 
They  will  not  even  relax  a  little  that  infamous  system  of  bondage,  abhorrent 
alike  to  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity.  They 
will  not  themselves  take  measures  to  attain  what  those  who  object  to  the 
instant  emancipation  of  the  slaves  characterize  as  the  safe  and  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery,  as  nas  been  done  in  the  new  republics  of  South  America;  nor  will 
they  allow  others  to  do  it  for  them.  Witness  the  persecution  of  the  mission- 
aries in  Jamaica! — witness  the  refusal  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Mauritius 
to  allow  Mr  Jeremie  to  land !  The  slaves  have  now,  under  God,  but  one 
source  of  sdd  to  look  to,  and  that  is  their  own  right  hands ;  and  who  can  blame 
them,  if,  in  despair  of  that  relief  from  bondage  which  they  have  long  expected 
fvom  the  humanity  of  the  British  nation,  they  shall  rise,  and  tell  their  masters, 
"  We  also  are  men ;  and  we  shall  be  slaves  no  longer."  They  have  been 
taunted  and  goaded  to  insurrection, — they  have  been  denied  the  attainment  of 
freedom  in  a  peaceable  and  eouitable  manner ;  and,  were  their  colour  white 
instead  of  black,  where  is  the  Briton  who  would  not  say  that  the  slaves  owe 
it  to  themsdves  and  their  children  to  vindicate  their  liberty  as  they  best 
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may.  Thwarted  by  Che  selfish  blindness  of  their  masters, — trammelled  by 
the  necessary  bonds  of  conventional  law,  this  country  cannot  ud  them.  They 
must  rely  upon  themselves.  The  slave  colonies  will  throw  themselves  loose 
from  our  allegiance  ?  Fools  I  If  they  dared,  it  would  be  the  best  service  they 
could  render  us.  We  are  taxed — heavily  taxed — to  keep  them  from  running 
to  beggary  in  a  losing  and  hopeless  speculation.  Britain  has  foolishly 
appropriated  more  sugar  ground  than  she  can  herself  consume.  Foreign 
markets  are  now  supplied  by  the  produce  of  newer  and  more  fertile  soils. 
And  BritMn  is  bound,  by  the  terms  of  her  bareain,  to  pay  not  only  for  the 
sugar  that  she  uses,  but  for  the  surplus  which  she  has  held  out  inducements 
to  make  the  planters  manufacture.  This  is  the  plain  English  of  the  long* 
winded  evidence  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  session.  In 
addition  to  this  outlay^  we  pay  for  keeping  the  slaves  in  subjection.  Were 
the  British  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  slave  colonies,  the  planters  would 
not  be  one  instant  secure  of  thdr  lives  and  property.  This,  then,  ought  to 
be  our  ultimatum  to  these  little  despots  of  the  tropics  : — "  Accede  honestly 
and  heartily  to  our  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  or  we 
leave  you  and  them  to  settle  the  matter  between  you.'*  On  our  lives,  we  do 
believe  that  the  latter  alternative  will  be  accepted ;  and  then  it  will  be  St 
Domingo  over  again.  America  cannot  aid  them.  The  Northern  States  are 
too  deeply  pledged  to  dare  to  engage  in  such  an  unholy  crusade.  The 
Southern  States  have  their  hands  full  at  home  :  Their  own  slaves  would  be 
up,  were  they  to  despatch  a  force  to  the  islands.  Besides,  America  has  no 
standing  army,  the  only  efficient  tool  of  slave-holders.  In  a  very  few  years 
at  the  farthest,  the  servile  war  will  begin  in  the  British  slave  colonies.  It  is 
then  that  the  worth  and  importance  of  our  missionaries  will  be  acknowledged^ 
even  more  than  it  has  yet  been.  If  among  a  population  reaied  in  a  state  of 
society  calculated  to  make  their  reason  only  an  instrument  of  deeper  diegra- 
d&tion  than  mere  instinct  could  have  led  to,  one  spark  of  a  higher  principle 
remain,  it  will  be  owing  to  their  teaching.  If  amid  the  burnings,  devastations, 
and  bloodshed  which  are  impending,  instances  of  self-control  appear  on  the 
part  of  the  infuriated  victors,  (for  victors  the  slaves  must  be  ;)  or  something 
approaching  to  a  distinct  view  of  the  object  of  the  struggle,  and  a  power  w 
organizing  the  multitude  for  its  attainment,  be  visible,  it  will  be  owing  to  the 
generous  and  self-devoted  daring  of  those  among  them  who  have  courage  to 
remain  on  the  scene  of  horror.  We  adjure  them  by  their  high  calling,  "  as 
they  fear  God,  and  regard  man,*'  to  gird  themselves  for  this  trial.  A  task  of 
useiulness  and  worth  in  the  divine  regard,  to  which  no  mere  human  strength 
can  nerve  a  man,  awaits  them.  We  know  that  they  will  be  found  "  with  their 
lumps  burning,  and  thetr  loins  girded." 


SCOTTISH  VOTERS, 

A'  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


We  returned  a  few  days  ago,  from  our  annual  excursion  to  our  cottage 
in  the  Grampians,  whither  we  always  resort  during  the  grouse-shooting 
campaign ;  and  were  it  not  that  our  magazine  is  devoted  to  canvassing 
the  destinies  of  men,  rather  than  of  moorfowl,  we  should  willingly  foL 
low  the  bent  of  our  autumnal  inclinations,  and  proceed  to  expatiate 
largely  on  our  Mantons  and  Purdies  ;  on. our  magazines  of  powder  and 
shot ;  on  the  very  superior  noses,  the  high  breeding,  and  the  finished 
education  of  our  stanch  establishment  of  setters ;  to  the  leading  dog  of 
which,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  political  feelings,  and  of  our  gratitude 
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for  the  blessings  our  Premier  has  recently  conferred  upon  us^  we  have 
given  the  proud  name  of  Earl  Grey.  We  should  give  a  detailed  account 
of  all  our  varied  warfare^  both  by  land  and  by  water ;  on  mountain^  on 
moor^  on  river^  on  lake^  and  on  tarn ;  of  all  our  successes^  and  of  all  our 
disappointments ;  particularly  noticing  the  days  when  our  own  unerring 
«yes,  and  undeviating  double-barrels^  were  the  means  of  loading  the 
backs  of  ovLT  gillies  with  full  game-bags^  which  happily  chastened  their 
alpine  strides  to  an  equality  with  our  more  sober  paces  ;  and  again  point- 
ing out,  with  great  care,  those  extraneous,  and  altogether  uncontrollable 
causes,  which,  in  defiance  of  our  unvarying  accuracy  of  aim,  did,  on  cer- 
tain days,  most  unaccountably  conspire  to  baffle  us,  md,  much  to  our 
dissatisfaction,  left  the  broad  shoulders  of  our  Highlanders  altogether 
unincumbered.  All  this  we  should  have  told,  together  with  all  the  other 
incidental,  accidental,  transcendental,  and  minor  matters,  naturally  re- 
quiring to  be  recorded  in  a  well-written  sporting  tour.  But  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  men's  minds  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  fate  of  their 
country,  and  as  a  most  important  feature  of  it,  more  immediately  intent 
•on  watching  the  probable  result  of  the  future  elections,  for  any  such 
tri£es  as  these  to  find  room  in  them.  We  shall  therefore  leave  all  such 
things  to  sieep  till  some  second  Colonel  Thornton  shall  arise,  on  some 
•future  halcyon  occasion,  to  celebrate  our  exploits ;  and  we  shall  now 
hasten  to  give  an  extract  from  our  journal,  which,  we  hope,  may  be  found 
not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  all-engi'ossing  subject  of  the  purity 
•of  representation  and  of  election. 

Whilst  on  our  way  homewards,  we  sojourned  one  night  in  a  small 
burgh  town  lying  in  our  route,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, we  'Skgain  mounted  the  driving  seat  of  our  dog-cart,  and  with  as 
sporting  an  attitude  as  we  could  possibly  assume,  the  resistless  effect  of 
which,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  undisguised  admiration 
exhibited  by  certain  juvenile  milliners'  apprentices^  who  watched  our 
departure  from  a  large  bay  window  opposite  our  inn,  we  started,  and 
dashed  down  the  street  at  a  pace  that  called  forth  the  clamorous 
applause,  not  only  of  the  raggamuffin  boys,  but  also  of  divers  non- 
descript burgh  curs  which  rushed  forth  from  either  side  of  the  way,  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  triumphal  car,  and  to  the  imminent  jeopardy 
of  certain  aldermanic  ducks,  who,  accustomed  as  they  had  been  all  their 
lives  to  maintain  the  crown  of  the  causeway  in  dignified  composure,  in 
defiance  even  of  tl^e  rapid  wheel  of  his  Majesty's  mail  coach,  had,  not- 
withstanding, very  considerable  difficulty  in  waddling  out  of  our  way. 
Jn  the  midst  of  this  our  vaifi^glorious  career,  and  when  we  had  almost 
reached  the  town's-end,  we  suddenly  experienced  one  of  those  reverses 
of  fortune,  which  are  frequently  sent,  like  salutary  medicines,  to  reduce 
the  fever  of  human  pride,  when  it  rises  above  that  degree  which  marks 
ihe  truly  healthy  state  of  the  human  mind.  In  driving  over  a  deep  ken- 
nel that  ran  across  the  street,  our  machine  sustained  so  rude  a  shock, 
that  we  were  fairly  pitched  upwards  by  the  concussion,  completely  into 
the  air,  like  the  ball  from  the  trapshoe,  and  our  persons  descended 
from  this,  their  sudden  elevation,  with  a  weight  and  force  so  tremen- 
dous, as  instantly  to  produce  a  great,  most  unexpected,  and  most  alarm- 
ing derangement  of  the  equilibrium  of  our  vehicle.  "  Woo— oo— oo— o 
up  !"— cried  we,  pulling  up  our  reins  in  very  considerable  dismay ;  and 
in  truth  it  was  full  time  for  us  to  do  so,  for  the  body  of  our  carriage  hung 
over  in  so  threatening  a  manner,  that,  had  we  not  succeeded  in  suddenly 
stopping  our  course,  we,  and  carriage,  and  dogs,  and  detonators,  would 
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have  been  tumbled  in  chaotic  oonfuaion  most  ingloriously  into  the  mud. 
As  it  happened,  however,  we  managed  to  descend  very  gingerly  and 
without  injury  from  our  exalted  position,  when,  to  our  no  small  mortifi. 
cation,  we  discovered  that  in  consequence  of  the  rude  jerk  we  had 
received,  one  of  our  new  patent  grasshopper  springs  had  hopped  altogether 
from  its  place,  and  been  broken  in  its  most  delicate  part.  So  there  we 
and  our  attendant  stood,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  our  faculties  para- 
lyzed by  the  magnitude  of  our  misfortune,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
inquisitive  but  unaiding  idlers ;  and  to  add  to  our  confusion,  as  we  were 
consulting  together,  amidst  the  frequent  interruptions  of  numerous 
officious  advisers  among  those  who  had  assembled  about  us,  two  of  our 
gay  and  handsome  milliners'  girls  came  tripping  along  the  pavement, 
each  with  a  band-box  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  wicked  simper  on  her 
face,  that  made  both  of  us  bite  our  lips  very  sillily,  and  look  extremely 
foolish. 

As  there  is  no  happiness  without  alloy  in  this  life,  so  there  are  few 
misfortunes  altogether  void  of  alleviating  circumstances.  By  good  luck 
our  accident  had  taken  place  exactly  opposite  to  a  forge,  over  the  door 
of  which  was  painted  in  large  letters,  *'  Robert  Strongitkarm,  Smith  and 
Farrier;"  and  as  the  brawny  muscles  of  Robert  himself  were  at  that 
moment  actively  employed  in  wielding  a  ponderous  fore-hammer,  in  the 
act  of  ringing  a  wheel  belonging  to  an  old  gig,  which  we  observed  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  way,  propped  up  on  one  leg  as  it  were,  like  some 
ballad-singing  mendicant,  we  resolved  to  put  our  case  immediately  into 
the  horse-doctor's  hands. 

'  Like  all  members  of  the  faculties  of  law,  physic,  farriery,  and  iron- 
forging,  when  a  new  case  is  presented  to  them.  Dr.  Strongitharm  pro- 
nounced our  case,  or  rather  the  grasshopper  spring,  to  be  a  very  bad  case. 
But,  as  he  very  properly  observed,  there  seldom  is  any  case  so  bad  but 
that  it  may  be  cured,  provided  a  proper  adviser,  and  skilful  operat<n: 
can  be  obtained  to  plan  and  perfect  its  cure ;  and  he  accordingly  began 
honestly  to  congratulate  us  on  our  having  been  tossed  by  our  good  for. 
tune  into  hands  so  very  experienced  as  his. 

"  It's  a  kittle  kind  o'  a  job  gentlemen,"  said  he ;  '^  but  it's  weel  for  ye 
that  ye  ha*e  forgathered  wi'  ane  gey  an'  weel  acquaint  wi'  siccan 
fasheous  maitters.  Had  ye  happened  on  yon  useless  scart  o'  a  cratur, 
Johnnie  MacGruther,  i'  the  grand  shop  yonder,  twa  three  doors 
farther  up  the  street,  though  he  kens  mair  than  a  do  about  pokers  an' 
tangs,  an'  nit-crackers,  an'  moose-fa's,  ma  certy,  ye  might  ha'  been 
lang  eneuch  i'  the  toon  afore  he  could  ha'  sorted  your  spring.  But, 
let's  see  ! — Od,  as  this  is  a  pressin'  affair  that  winna'  thole  delay,  a'm 
no  sure  but  a  ha'e  an  auld  gershapper  that  may  do  a'  the  turn  till  ye 
win  hame.  Come  here,  Tammas ;  bring  the  pliers  i'  ye're  hand.  Hand 
up  the  body  a  wee  better,  man — ^noo,  that  'ill  do."  And  the  smith  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  business  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Somewhat  tickled  by  the  humour  of  this  son  of  Vulcan,  and  being 
moreover  very  desirous  to  see  the  work  forwarded,  so  that  we  might  be 
speedily  agidn  en  route,  we  entered  the  smithy  with  our  disabled  vehicle, 
whilst  our  servant  put  the  horse  into  an  adjoining  stable.  There  we 
stood  silently  watching  the  labours  of  Mr.  Strongitharm  and  his  attend- 
ant Cyclops.  The  broad  and  good-natured  visage  of  the  smith,  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  modelled  in  black  diamond,  first  began  to  shine 
over  the  anvil,  and  then,  by  degrees,  it  even  appeared  to  ignite  by  the 
glow  of  the  fire  it  was  exposed  to,  until  at  last  it  absolutely  glowed  like 
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a  piece  of  burning  charcoal^  whilst  he  eagerly  toiled  to  accomplish  our 
wishes.  As  we  lounged  al>out  the  place,  yawning,  and  execrating  our 
ilUluck,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  fat  little 
round-visaged  man,  in  an  apron  and  sleeves,  who  entered  the  smithy, 
having  been  driven  into  it  by  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  and 
after  a  few  of  those  preliminary  nothings  which  usually  serve  as  preface 
to  a  Scottish  dialogue  between  strangers, 

"  I  see  you  are  reformers  here,  sir,"  said  one  of  us,  pointing  to  an 
old  Reform  Jubilee  placard,  fragments  of  which  still  adhered  to  the 
smithy  door. 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,"  replied  our  man;  *^  we're  a'  stench  reformers  here. 
Bless  your  heart,  sir  !  we  had  mony  a  petition  here  for  Reform,  baith 
to  the  Parliament  an*  the  Lords,  an'  the  King  an'  a' — an'  after  the  bull 
passed,  od  we  had  a  percesshin  an'  a  hantel  o'  flags — an'  a  denner,  an' 
speeches  that  wad  na'  ha'e  disgraced  Edinbroch  itsell.  But  here's  Mais- 
ter  Messer,  the  haberdashery  merchant,  cun  tell  ye  far  better  about  it 
than  I  can.  I'm  say  in' — ^ye  can  tell  the  gentleman  a'  aboot  our  Reform 
Jubile,  Maister  Messer,"  continued  he,  speaking  to  a  thin,  spare,  and ' 
rather  welLdressed  man  who  then  entered,  puffing  and  blowing,  from  his 
anxious  haste  to  escape  to  a  shelter. 

*'  The  Juholi  9"  said  Mr.  Mercer,  wiping  his  bran  new  blue  coat,  and 
his  velvet  neck,  and  his  gOt  buttons  very  carefully,  with  a  scarlet  Men- 
teith-dyed  cotton  pocket-handkerchief.  "  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Dallas,  I  can  tell 
the  gentlemen  all  about  the  Juboli,  for  you  know  I  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  Juholi  Cotnyteee.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  got  up 
with  the  greatest  good  taste — ^the  flags  and  devices  were  all  admira- 
ble— nothing  personally  offensive  to  any  one ;  and  as  I  happened  to  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  present  at  the  Juboli  in  Edinburgh,  I  was 
not  only  enabled  to  supply  all  and  sundry  with  the  proper  ribbons  and 
badges, — ^but  I  also  had  it  in  my  power  to  give  many  useful  hints  to  the 
Comyteee,  and  although  I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,  the  Juboli  here 
was  thereby  rendered  not  unworthy  of  the  great  victory  which  Freedom 
has  achieved  in  Scotland.^' 

*^  I  hope  you  had  a  good  turn  out  of  reformers  ?"  said  one  of  us. 

^^  MThy,  sir,  the  whole  town  are  reformers  here,"  replied  Mr.  Mercer ; 
''  we  set  down  to  dinner  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons ;  and  the 
speeches,  toasts,  and  songs  were  of  the  very  first  description." 

^^  Then  Mr.  A ,  the  liberal  candidate  for  these  burghs,  is  sure  of 

his  election,  so  far  as  this  town  is  concerned,"  said  we,  **  and  Mr.  B 
the  anti-reform  candidate,  .can  have  no  chance  ?" 

'^  Not  the  least  chance  in  the  world,  sir,"  replied  the  haberdasher ; 
''  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  all  reformers  here." 

''  Ou  ay,  that  we  are !"  echoed  Mr.  Dallas,  the  grocer ;  '^  a'  stendh 
reformers." 

^'  Then,  sir,'-'  said  one  of  us  to  the  last  speaker,  "  I  need  not  ask 
you  whether  you  are  to  vote  for  Mr.  A  or  Mr,  B ?" 

"  Troth,  sir,"  replied  the  grocer,  « to  tell  ye  the  honest  truth,  I 
ha'ena'  just  made  up  my  mind  aboot  that  pairt  o'  the  story.  It's  a  lang 
time  yet  or  the  yellection,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  that  I'll  just  tak  a  thocht 
about  it." 

*'  A  thought  about  it,  sir !"  exclaimed  one  of  us  in  a  tone  of  undis- 
guised astonishment — ^'  a  thought  about  it !  How  can  you  possibly  re- 
quire  one  single  thought,  or  hesitate  one  moment  in  a  Case  where  the 
contest  lies  between  Mr.  A  >  who  has  so  long  advocated  the  rights 
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of  the  people,  and  who  has  sacrificed  his  time>  and  given  his  labour  in 
the  most  patriotic  and  indefatigable  manner ;  all  to  bring  about  the 
accomplishment  of  that  grand  work  of  reform,  which,  to  carrj  home  the 
matter  to  yourself,  has  made  you  a  voter  for  the  member  of  Parliament 
for  this  burgh.  Can  you  hesitate,  I  say,  between  such  a  man  as  him, 
and  his  opponent  Mr.  B  ,  who  has  so  long  sat  for  these  burghs  in 
the  Commons'  House,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  support  that  very 
corruption  and  extravagance  in  the  government  of  the  State,  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  very  eve  of  political  bankruptcy,  and  who  has  uni. 
formly  opposed  every  motion,  however  trifling,  which  went  in  any  way  to 
enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  to  diminish  those  burdens  under 
which  they  at  present  groan  ?  Why,  sir,  with  the  political  feelings  yon 
have  declared  you  possess,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  could  hesitate 
one  moment  in  your  choice  between  two  such  candidates  as  Mr.  A— 
and  Mr.  B !" 

"  Od,  sir,  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  grocer,  "  there's  a  great  deal,  te 
be  sure,  in  what  you  say.  But  I'm  thinkin'  I  maun  just  tak'  a  thochi 
aboot  it." 

'^  He !  he !  he  !  Laukerdaisy,  such  a  regular  dull  one  you  are,  my 
dear  Mr.  Dallas !"  exclaimed  the  haberdashery  merchant,  with  the  titter 
of  a  man-milliner.  '*  What,  man  !  bless  my  heart,  can  t  ye  make  up 
your  mind  to  the  right  thing  at  once,  without  more  shilly-shally  ?  Surely 
you  can  never  go  for  to  think  for  to  vote  for  such  an  anti  as  Mr.  B  > 
you  who  have  signed  every  reform  petition  that  was  sent  off  from  this 
place  ?     Why,  what  are  ye  thinking  on  ?" 

''  Od,  I  tell  ye,  I  maun  just  tak'  a  thought  about  it,  Maister  Messer," 
replied  the  grocer. 

'^  He !  he  !  he  !  well,  deuce  take  me  if  vou  have  not  been  well  nick, 
named  by  the  club,  DuU  Davy  DaUas"  cried  the  haberdasher ;  '*  and  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  amend  your  nong  de  garr,  I  should  propose 
that  instead  of  DuU  Davy  Dallas  it  should  be  Dull  Davy  Davlas  I  Ha ! 
Mr.  White,"  continued  he,  addressing  a  baker  who  just  then  entered, 
*'  you're  a  man  uf  more  spirit.  I'll  be  bound  you'll  act  after  a  more 
bolder  fashion,  else  I  mistake  you  sadly.    You*ll  give  your  vote  to  the 

right  one  at  once.    You'll  not  hesitate  long  between  Mr.  A-^ and 

Mr.  B— ,  I'll  warrant  me." 

"  Ou,  Mr.  A ^"s  the  man  for  the  people's   rights,  that's  true/* 

replied  the  baker ;  "  and  as  for  the  tither  chap,  it  maun  be  admitted 
that  he  has  -dune  a'  thing  that  he  could  to  keep  them  frae  us ;  but  ye 
ken  they're  baith  very  good  gentlemen,  and  sae  a'm  just  no  Uiinkin'  o' 
votin'  at  a'." 

'^  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  here  is  a  determination 
tenfold  more  extraordinary  than  the  hesitation  of  the  other  gentleman," 
exclaimed  one  of  us.  "  Why,  sir,  what  in  the  world  can  have  brought 
you,  a  reformer,  to  so  strange  a  resolution  as  this  ?'' 

"  A  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  baker,  with  some  little  displeasure  in  his 
countenance ;  *'  a  divna  see  that  am  just  obliged  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. The  vote,  a  tak'  it,  is  ma  nane ;  an'  a'm  thinkin'  a  man  may  law- 
fully do  wi'  his  nane  what  he  likes." 

**  True,  sir,"  replied  one  of  us,  "  you  have  the  highest  authority  for 
holding  such  doctrine — even  that  of  an  august  and  noble  duke,  no  less 
— who  argued  upon  the  great  scale ;  that  is,  about  whole  levies  of  burghs, 
exactly  what  you  are  now  arguing  on  the  small  scale,  for  the  mere  pro- 
perty of  your  vote.    Put,  sir,  let  me  ^ell  you,  that  if  election  reform  is 
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to  be  terminated  where  it  now  stands^  you  must  begin  to  view  your 
newly^cquired  privilege  in  a  light  very  di£ferent  from  that  under  which 
it  now  appears  to  you  ;  for^  1  put  this  question  to  you^  Why  was  it  that 
the  Legislature  limited  the  vote  to  the  minimum  of  a  ten-pound  rent  in  a 
burgh^  or  a  ten.pound  property  in  a  county  ?  and  why  did  they  refuse 
to  give  votes  to  people  of  nine  pounds^  of  five  pounds^  or  of  three 
pounds^ — ay^  sir^  or  to  people  of  one  pound  ?  but  simply  because  they 
conceived  that  by  so  vesting  the  power  in  what  might  be  presumed  to  be 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  community ;  and  that  your  rights 
being  not  your  right  aione^  sir^  but  the  right  of  all  those  unprivileged 
persons  by  whom  you  are  surrounded^  would  be  honestly  and  conscien. 
tiously  exercised  for  their  behoof^  as  well  as  your  own^  and  therefore 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  I  hold^  sir,  that  you  are  bound  by  the  duty 
you  owe  to  your  neighbours^  who  have  no  votes,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
whose  votes  are  confided  to  you  to  bestow  properly — I  say,  I  hold  that 
you  are  bound  to  give  your  vote  either  one  way  or  other.  You  dare  not  — - 
in  justice  to  your  neighbours,  who  may  be  called  your  copartners  in  it, — 
you  dare  not,  I  say,  keep  it  tied  up  in  your  napkin ;  and  if  you  but  give 
it  according  to  your  conscience,  you  cannot  be  blamed,  even  if  that  con. 
science,  after  having  been  fairly  consulted,  should  tell  you  to  give  it 
against  the  opinion  of  those  very  neighbours  who  have  a  share  in  it. 
But,  if  you  follow  your  conscience,  you  cannot  go  wrong;  and,  indeed, 
in  your  own  particular  case,  yon  have  already  said  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that,  in  the  election  about  to  take  place,  your  wishes  and  your  conscience 
will  go  hand  in  hand  together ;  and  moreover,  that  they  will  be  found 
in  full  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  that  knot  of  hitherto  unfranchised 
persons,  4n  the  midst  of  whom  you  live,  and  whose  votes  you  represent ; 
who  look,  let  me  teU  you,  with  a  jealous  eye  on  you,  watching  how  you 
are  to  employ  that  vote,  which  will  be  held  by  them  to  be,  as  it  cer. 
tainly  is,  the  common  property  of  them  all." 

"  My  eye  !  there's  a  speech  for  you.  Master  M^'hite ! "  exclaimed  the 
haberdasher,  slapping  the  baker's  back,  till  the  twelvemonth's  dusting  of 
•flour,  which  had  gradually  accumulated  in  his  jacket,  arose  and  enveloped 
us  like  a  mist.  ^'There's  a  speech  for  ye,  my  boy  !  what  say  ye  to  that? 
Why,  that  would  have  done  for  our  last  dinner.  What  say  ye  to  that,  I 
aay?" 

''  Troth-,  sir,  a'll  just  tell  ye  the  truth,"  replied  the  baker :  "  a  ha'e 
not  muckle  to  say,  that's  certain ;  an'  there's  nae  doot  muckle  gude 
sense  in  what  this  gentleman  has  said.  Weel,  indeed,  might  he  speak  at 
dinner  or  at  hustin's  aither.    But  possiteeveley  a  wunna  vote !" 

"  Why,  what  a  soft  un  you  are,  Mr.  Wliite  !"  exclaimed  the  haber- 
dasher ;  *^  you're  one  hundred  per  cent  a  worse  article  than  Dull  David 
Dowlas  here.  I  tell  ye,  you  are  as  soft  as  your  own  dough  !  But  I  am 
up  to  the  cause  of  your  not  voting.  Master  White.  You  know  that  Mr. 
B is  son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  C ;  and  the  Earl  of  C y  won- 
derful to  behold  !  after  having,  all  his  life,  for  his  own  private  purposes, 
pretended  to  be  the  man  for  the  people — so  far,  indeed,  as  to  have  been 
considered  somewhat  of  a  republican  in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  France,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century — ^has  now  most  strangely  dis- 
covered that  his  own  private  purposes  require  that  he  should  fight  like 
-a  Turkish  Jannissary  against  freedom  wherever  it  appears.  He  is  the 
maddest  of  all  the  mad  antis  now  going.  But,  Mr.  White,  hark  in 
your  ear,  he  takes  his  household  bread  from  you,  and  you  are  afraid  to 
lose  his  custom.    But  why  don't  you  act  boldly  and  independently,  as  I 
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mean  to  do^  and  defy  the  old  earl,  and  the  old  devil,  and  all  hia  works  ? 
Ah  !  you  are  soft  as  yonr  own  dough.  Master  White  ! " 

<'.Sir/'  said  the  baker,  sulkily,  ''  a'd  wish  ye  to  keep  in  mind,  that  gif 
a'm  dough,  an'  soft  yenoo,  a  may  grow  mair  crusty  than  may  please  your 
chafts,  if  a'm  but  made  het  aneuch ;  sae,  a'd  advise  you  to  keep  your, 
jokes  mair  till  yeresell.  A  say  again  what  a  said  afore,  an'  that  is,  that 
possiteevely  a  wunna  vote  ava ; "  and  with  that  Mr.  White  abruptly  left 
the  smithy. 

'^  He's  a  poor  spiritless  fellow  that,"  said  the  haberdasher,  after  eying 
his  retreating  steps  for  some  time,  till  he  saw  he  was  effectually  out  of 
all  hearing.  "  If  all  reformers  were  like  him,  indeed,  what  would  be* 
come  of  the  great  cause  ?  Aweel,  how  goes  the  county.  Farmer  Black  ?" 
continued  he,  now  addressing  a  stout  young  country-looking  man,  who 
at  this  moment  dismounted  at  the  smithy  door  to  have  one  of  his 
horse's  shoes  fastened.    "  How  goes  the  reform  cause  in  the  county  ? 

Is  the  reform  candidate.  Sir  D £ ,  sure  of  his  election  ?  " 

A'm  thinkin'  he's  gey  an'  shure,"  replied  the  farmer,  shortly. 
I'm  sure  you  wish  him  well  at  all  events  ?  "  said  the  haberdasher. 
A'm  no  sayin'  but  a  do,"  briefly  replied  Farmer  Black. 
Ay,  ay,"  said  Mercer,  '^  many's  the  good  bumper  of  punch  that 
you  and  I  drank  together  to  the  glorious  cause  of  reform,  on  that  mar. 
ket  day,  you  remember,  when  you  stopped  to  take  a  bit  of  chack  of  din. 
ner  with  me,  after  buying  so  many  gowns,  and  shawls,  and  ribbons  for 
your  mother  and  sisters — ay,  and  may-be  for  some  other  lass,  too,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  You  know  you  sold  your  nowt  well  that 
day ;  and  I'm  bold  to  say  I  never  beheld  a  finer  show  of  beauty  than 
your  large  hay-cart  exhibited  on  the  glorious  day  of  the  Juboli,  stand, 
ing  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  when  the  old  lady  and  the  girls,  all 
dressed  in  my  new  gowns  and  finery,  were  placed  bolt  upright  in  it, 
thick  set  together  like  so  many  pots  of  stock  gillyflowers  and  marygolds, 
as  I  passed  by  you  bearing  the  banner,  with  the  painting  of  a  loom  upon 
it,  surmounted  by  a  trifling  Jetc  desprite  of  my  own,  (for  I  now  and  then 
rhyme  a  little,  ye  must  know,  if  the  murder  must  out) — surmounted,  I 
say,  by  the  words 

When  I  eet  up  my  loom 

My  pattern  shall  be 

Russell,  Althorpe,  and  Brougham, 

Who  have  made  us  all  free  I 

Then  for  honest  Joe  Hume, 

I  shall  snrely  find  room ; 

And  my  colour,  I  say. 

Shall  be  that  of  Earl  Grey.** 

"  The  banner  was  a  vera  bonnie  flag,  Maister  Messer,"  replied  the 
farmer.  '^  An'  troth,  when  a  saw  ye  carrying  it,  ye  pat  me  in  mind  o' 
ane  o'  ma  ain  stots  routing  awa  wi'  his  tail  straight  up  on  end,  when  the 
puir  beasts  are  fleggit  wi'  a  flight  o'  clegs  in  a  het  summer  day." 

'^  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  the  haberdasher,  rather  dashed  by  this  uncouth 
simile,  and  anxious  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  present  from  it,  ^'  I 
am  sure  you  wish  the  worthy  baronet,  the  representative  of  the  cause  of 
reform,  every  possible  success." 

*'  A'm  no  saying  but  a  do,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  WeU,"  said  the  haberdasher,  ^'  he's  sure  of  your  vote  at  any  rate, 
at  the  very  first  asking." 

^^  We'll  stop  a  wee  till  we  see  boo  the  laird  gangs,"  answered  the 
farmer. 
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'*  What  has  the  kird  to  do  with  the  matter?"  demanded  the  haher- 
daaher.    <'  If  you  pay  him  his  rent  you  may  laugh  at  the  laird." 

*'  Wha  says  that  a  dinna  pay  him  his  rent }"  said  the  farmer^  looking 
suspiciously  over  his  shoulder^  as  he  inserted  his  left  toe  into  the  stir- 
.rup,  and  threw  his  right  leg  over  his  beast.  '*  That  may  a'  be  true  enough 
that  ye  say^  yet^  for  a'  that,  ane  may  like  to  bide  a  wee  gliff  till  ane  sees 
hoo  the  laird  gangs." 

^^  Silly  aver !"  exclaimed  Mercer,  after  Farmer  Black  had  ridden  away, 
"  that  fellow  has  as  little  sense  or  spirit  as  the  cart  Btusie  that  bears 
him  yonder.  The  fellow  bawled  about  reform  with  the  best  of  us ;  and, 
for  idl  that,  I  do  believe,  that  to  keep  the  laird  easy  with  him  about 
some  small  arrear  of  rent,  he  will  vote  for  Colonel  £-- ,  the  anti-re- 
form candidate,  although  it  be  against  his  very  conscience.  Ton  my 
honour,  such  fellows  are  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  a  piece  of 
doth  which  has  been  rotted  in  the  bleaching  !  Surely,  Mr  Dallas,  you'll 
be  ashamed  not  to  show  more  resolution  than  yon  turnip -headed  gaby  ? 
Come,  man,  take  a  swatch  from  me ;  and  make  up  your  mind  to  vote,  as 

I  mean  to  do,  for  Mr.  A and  the  cause  of  reform,  which  we  have 

both  stuck  to  so  long." 

'*  Na,  na,  Maister  Messer,  we'll  no'  be  so  rash — we'll  just  tak'  a 
thought  about  it ;"  and  so,  with  a  civil  bow  to  the  party,  the  grocer 
departed. 

'^  He !  he!  he!  there  goes  Dull  Davie  Dowlas!"  exclaimed  the 
haberdasher ;  '*  depend  upon  it  his  thought  has  been  taken  already,  and 
he  is  fairly  tied  by  the  leg.  The  Duke's  commissioner  has  been  with 
him,  and  deuce  another  raisin,  or  fig,  or  Stilton  cheese  from  his  shop  will 
now  be  eaten  within  the  doors  of  his  Grace's  mansion,  if  he  does  not  give 
his  vote  to  please  the  anti-reforming  peer !  But,  let  that  pass  :  all 
men  are  not  made  of  stuff  strong  enough  to  resist  such  friction  as  he  has 
been  exposed  to.  Gentlemen,  you  are  strangers  here ;  but  I  am  proud 
to  say  yon  are  no  strangers  to  me ;  for  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
both  on  the  hustings  in  Bruntsfield  Links^  on  the  grand  day  of  the 
JuboH,  at  Edinburgh.  You  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend  as  great 
and  welLknown  reformers,  and  as  able  supporters  of  that  valuable,  and 
enlightened,  and  liberal,  and  rapidly-rising  journal,  Tait's  Magazine  ;  and 
as  such,  as  I  reverenced  you  then,  so  I  reverence  you  tenfold  more  now, 
that  my  own  ears  have  heard  you  utter  sentiments  such  as  you  have 
uttered.  I  see  that  some  accident  has  happened  to  your  carriage,  which, 
though  I  regret  it  on  your  account,  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me,  in 
giving  me  the  honour  of  so  much  of  your  company  and  converse ;  and  if 
I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?" 

^*  Sir,"  said  one  of  us,  *^  we  are  much  flattered  by  your  politeness. 

Our  carriage  has  indeed  met  with  a  small  accident,  which  you  see  is  in 

the  hands  of  Mr.r  Strongitharm,  and  which  seems  to  be  already  so  far  in 

the  way  of  being  remedied,  that  the  vehicle  has  at  least  been  fully  taken 

to  pieces ;  but  our  spring  seems  determined  to  verify  the  proverb,  so 

very  applicable  to  Scotch  spHngs  in  general — I  mean,  that  <  Hope  delayed 

maketh  the  heart  etch;'  for,  although  my  friend  and  I  have  been  for 

these  two  hours  back  softly  aspirating  in  the  words  of  our  native  poet, 

Thomson, 

<  Come,  gentle  spring,* 

and  probably  with  no  less  impatience  than  the  tiresome  dregs  of  a  long- 
protracted  winter  had  driven  him  to,  yet  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  but 
little  chance  of  its  speedily  '  coming  when  we  do  call. 
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*'  Instead  of  standing  kanging  on  your  pins  in  this  uncomfortable 
place  here/'  said  the  haberdasher^  '^  like  the  unsaleable  last  year's 
ginghams  in  my  shop,  with  all  Strongitharm's  hammers  ringing  in  your 
ears,  had  you  not  better  adjourn,  as  we  used  to  say  at  our  reform 
meetings.  And  now  that  the  rain  seems  to  be  over,  if  you  will  venture 
to  walk  to  my  house,  about  eight  or  ten  doors  off,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  you  in,  as  I  take  in  Tail's  Magazine,  and  to  show  you  my  back  par- 
lour ;  where  you  will  do  me  great  honour  by  accepting  a  glass  of  wine,  to 
drink  success  to  the  liberal  cause  here,  and  everywhere  else." 

To  so  kind  an  invitation  as  this,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  nay ; 
so,  after  giving  the  smith  and  our  own  man  our  final  directions,  we  foL 
lowed  Mr.  Mercer  through  his  front  and  back  shop,  into  his  snug  little 
parlour  behind  both,  where  we  were  introduced  to  his  wife,  a  smiling 
well-favoured  black-eyed  bourgeoise,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  united.  Wine  and  cakes  being  produced,  Mercer  himself  was 
soon  called  by  his  business  to  the  front  shop,  and  we  were  left  in  com. 
fortable  chit-chat  with  the  lady  ;  who  speedily  showed  herself,  like  most 
of  the  sensible  women  we  have  met  with,  to  be  a  keen  reformer. 

Whilst  thus  agreeably  engaged,  we  heard  a  sound  in  which  the  well- 
practised  ear  never  can  be  deceived ;  we  mean  the  sound  of  patrician 
wheels.  The  coach  of  a  peer,  it  is  true,  has  no  more  wheels  than  a  com- 
mon stage-coach  has ;  nor  has  it  any  more  horses.  But  there  is  a  deep, 
decorous,  dignified  roll  about  such  a  carriage,  that  even  when  it  is  hid 
from  our  eyes,  never  fails  to  conjure  up  on  our  retina  the  fat  coach- 
man, or  the  two  splash-looking  postilions,  and  especially  the  two  tall, 
handsome,  lazy,  cane-carrying  footmen  in  the  rumble  behind.  It  is  a 
eound  very  different,  indeed,  ft'om  the  rapid  rattle,  and  jingle,  and  crack- 
ing of  a  mail  or  other  such  coach  ;  even  when  that  accursed  horn  is  silent, 
which,  unlike  the  happy  horn  of  Oberon,  is  less  calculated  to  conjure  up 
pleasing  delusions  than  to  dissipate  our  celestial  dreams  of  bliss.  The 
partition  between  the  parlour  where  we  sat,  and  what  was  called  the 
back  shop,  was  thin ;  and  a  pretty  considerable  window,  with  a  cotton 
blind  hanging  over  it,  whilst  it  was  intended  to  give  a  borrowed  light  to 
Che  back  shop,  very  much  contributed  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

"  That's  the  voice  of  the  Countess  of    C ,'*  whispered  Mrs. 

Mercer  to  us  ;  '*  she's  a  proper  anti.  I  wish  my  goodman  were  well 
quit  of  her !  for,  reformer  though  he  be,  he  has  no  chance  at  all  with 
so  designing  and  so  persevering  a  woman  as  she  is ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  she  is  not  begging  him  into  the  back  shop  that  way  without  some  end 
of  her  own.  Hist !  Listen  to  what  they  are  saying  !"  Thus  tutored,  we 
remained  silent,  by  which  means  we  were  compelled  to  overhear  the 
whole  conversation  ;  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  honestly  con  - 
fess,  that,  although  we  are  not  ladies,  our  curiosity  to  know  the  issue 
was  so  great,  that  we  found  it  no  very  severe  penance  to  be  compelled  to 
listen. 

"  This  way,  my  lady ! — this  way  !"  said  the  haberdasher. 

"  Mercer  V  drawled  out  a  soft  but  haughty  voice ;  "  I  have  hitherto 
been  rather  disposed  to  patronize  you ;  and  one  of  the  best  proofs  of 
this  very  good  disposition  towards  you  is,  that  which  I  recently  exhi- 
bited by  bringing  my  niece,  the  Marchioness  of  F ,  here  to  give  you 

her  patronage  too.  Aiid  now,  in  the  same  patronizing  disposition,  I 
come  to  desire  you  will  give  your  vote,  (for  I  understand  that  these 
levelling  times  have  given  you  a  vote) — I  say,  I  come  to  desire  you 
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will  give  your  vote  to  my  son-in-law  Mr.  B  ,  who,  notwithstand. 

ing  all  I  can  say  to  him,  is  obstinately  determined  to  contaminate  him- 
self among  the  riff-raff  members  of  that  abominable  sink,  the  Reform 
Parliament." 

"  Really,  my  lady,"  stammered  out  the  haberdasher,  after  what  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  a  most  ominous  pause,  ^'  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
your  ladyship's  patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  your  ladyship's  niece* 
I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the  patronage  of  the  most  noble  the  Lady  Mar- 
chioness of  F .      I  feel  all  that  your  ladyship  has  so  eloquently 

expressed.  But,  reaUy,  my  lady,  in  times  like  the  present,  hem ! — a- 
hem  ! — ^in  times  like  the  present^  I  say — ^it  is — it  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  say  what  to  do." 

"  What,  Mr.  Mercer ! "  exclaimed  a  new  voice,  pitched  in  a  much 
higher  key,  which  our  prologay  Mrs.  Mercer,  at  once  informed  us  was  that 
of  the  marchioness ;    "  What,  Mr.  Mercer !   can  you  have  any  doubt 

how  to  act  in  a  case  where  the  Countess  of  C — where  my  aunt 

the  Countess  of  C  condescends  so  far  as  to  advise  you  ?" 

''  No,  no,  not  exactly  doubt,  my  lady  marchioness, — ^not  exactly 
doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Mercer,  in  a  subdued  tone,  betraying  considerable 
trepidation ;  and,  then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  to  have 
somewhat  collected  himself,  "  At  all  events,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
must  always  be  my  duty  to  obey  the  smallest  wishes  of  two  ladies  of 
rank,  so  high  and  noble,  and  especially  of  two  such  honoured  patron- 
esses as  the  Countess  of  C  and  the  Marchioness  of  F ^ 

But,  really,  noble  ladies,  in  these  times,— one's  country, — something 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  one's  country  !"  The  last  part  of  Mr. 
Mercer's  speech  was  enunciated  with  an  assumed  firmness  of  voice  as  if 
he  had  twisted  up  the  fiddle-reins  of  his  nerves  considerably  above  con- 
cert pitch.  But  the  voice,  that  of  the  marchioness,  which  replied  to 
him,  was  tuned  a  fuU  octave  above  him. 

'^  A  haberdasher  talking  of  his  country !  There  is  the  march  of  intel- 
lect for  you !  There  is  reform  with  a  vengeance  !  why,  I  shall  next  ex- 
pect to  see  your  man  of  muslins  and  of  ginghams  keeping  his  French 
eook !  Where  can  such  people  have  learned  to  talk  of  their  country  ? 
But,  indeed,  when  we  have  such  Chancellors  and  Premiers  as  Brougham 
and  Grey,  who  actually  talk  as  if  the  common  herd  of  the  canaille  were 
of  the  same  blood,  as  well  as  flesh,  as  we  of  the  Upper  House,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  have  a  haberdasher  giving  us  a  discourse  upon 
his  country,  as  if  it  were  John  Kemble  himself  arisen  from  the  dead  to 
perform*  the  character  of  Cato  of  Utica  !" 

'^  Let  me  talk  to  him^  my  love!"  drawled  out  the  countess.  ''I  shall 
not  waste  much  time  with  him,  I  promise  you,  though  I  shall  even  con- 
descend to  reason  with  him.    Mercer !   you  are  an  extremely  foolish 

man ;  a  haberdasher,  as  my  niece.  Lady  F ,  says,  has  no  business  in 

the  world  with  his  country,  except  to  live  in  it,  and  to  pay  its  taxea 
He  should  attend  to  his  muslins,  and  his  silks,  and  his  counter,  and 
all  that ;  but  that  he  should  interfere  with  politics,  is  a  thing  absolutely 
quite  shocking.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  listen  to 
any  lady  of  quality  who  deigns  to  patronize  him,  as  1  and  my  niece,  the 

Marchioness  of  F ,  patronize  you,  Mercer  ;  to  show  his  gratitude  to 

whom  he  should  always  be  ready  to  vote  as  his  patronesses  bid  him, 
through,  thick  and  through  thin  ;  but,  as  to  politics,  a  haberdasher  in  a 
small  borough  like  this  should  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  politics, 
and  still  less  with  his  country.    Then  say  at  once  that  you  will  vote  for 
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my  Bon-in-Uw,  Mr.  B  ,  and  don't  be  so  rude— do  j ou  heur,  Mercer  } 
— as  to  give  me  any  farther  trouble." 

''  I  am  sure,  my  lady/'  stammered  out  the  haberdasher,  ^'  I  am  sure, 
my  lady, — I — I — I  do  not  know  what  to  say.     Your  ladyship  speaks 

— ^both  your  ladyships  speak  like  members  of  the  House  of  Com , 

I  mean  of  the  House  of  Lords—like  Peers  of  Parliament,  I  should  say. 
Any  thing  so  eloquent  I  have  never  heard  in  my  life  before ;  but, 
really — I — I — I  do  not  know  what  to  say." 

"  But  1  know  what  you  must  say,"  replied  the  shrill  and  impetuous 
Marchioness.  "  You  mtist  pledge  yourself  to  vote  for  Mr.  B— ,  and 
there's  an  end  on't !  What,  sir,  are  two  women  of  quality,  such  as  my 
aunt  and  myself,  to  condescend  thus  to  signify  their  pleasure  to  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Mercer  the  haberdasher  !"  ("  Proud  minx  that  she  is  !" 
was  here  parenthetically  interjected  by  Mrs.  Mercer ;  "  if  the  fellow  haa 
the  spirit  of  a  flea,  he'U  give  her  his  mind.")  "  Are  we,  I  say,  to  conde- 
scend to  lay  our  commands  on  any  such  person  as  you,  and  are  they  to 
be  received  with  doubt  and  hesitation  P  Reptile  !  if  you  detain  us  longer 
with  your  doubts,  you  shall  be  crushed  to  the  earth  like  a  worm  in  our 
path  r 

'^  Hear  the  vixen ! ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mercer.  ''  If  I  were  he,  I  would 
give  it  to  her  in  the  deafest  side  of  her  head !" 

''  Do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  excited  thus,  my  love,  by  th'e  folly  of 
this  weak,  silly  man,"  said  the  drawling  countess.  ^*  He  is  a  stubborn 
blockhead,  to  be  sure,  as  all  blockheads  are.  But  I  shall  never  allow 
such  a  person  as  he  is,  to  rob  me  of  my  temper.  I  do  not  even  allow  my 
obstinate  poodle  to  do  that ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  more 
than  once  tried  me  pretty  severely." 

**  Ladies,  ladies !"  exclaimed  Mercer,  in  a  perturbed  tone  that  spoke 
his  extreme  agitation.  **  Heaven  knows  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world 
that  would  think — ^nay,  that  would  dream  of  offending  you,  but-^but^ 
but,  really,  what  can  a  man  do  ?" 

*'  I  say,  with  all  the  distinctness  of  utterance  of  which  I  am  mistress," 
continued  the  countess ;  "  and  our  family  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  distinctness  of  utterance ;  and,  of  all  our  family,  no  one  has  been 
more  remarkable  for  that  quality  than  myself ; — I  say  with  all  the  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance  of  which  I  am  mistress,  give  me  your  promise  that 
you  will  vote  for  my  soruin^w,  Mr,  B ,  or  I  shall  not  only  with- 
draw from  you  my  patronage,  and  that  of  all  the  members  of  my  family, 
but  the  Marchioness  shall  withdraw  hers,  and  we  shall  blast  the  reputa- 
tion of  your  goods,  oppose  their  introduction  by  the  influence  of  our 
superior  ton,  abolish  the  borough  balls ;  and,  finally,  bring  down  a  person 
who  was  a  shopman  with  the  so  justly  celebrated  firm  of  Dyde  and 
Scribe,  to  set  up  under  our  fostering  surveillance  in  opposition  to  you ; 
and  you>are,  doubtless,  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  political  economy 
of  this  paltry  place,  to  know  whether  or  not  it  has  customers  enough 
to  make  the  new  man  rich,  and  to  keep  you  from  starving  at  the  same 
time !" 

''  Horrible  old  witch !"  muttered  Mrs.  Mercer ;  ^^  what  a  demon  she 
is.     Have  a  care  of  me !  heard  ye  ever  the  like  of  her  ?" 

Ahem !  Your  ladyship  deats  rather  hardly  with  me,"  said  Mercer ; 

or  rather,  I  should  say,  you  are  pleased  to,  perhaps,  just  a  little  dis. 
posed  to,  it  may  be,  to  have  some  amusement  at  my  expense.  But'— 
but  really,  'pon  my  honour,  I   am  really  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
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But  suppose  that^  just  to  please  you^  honourable  ladies^  I  should  resolve 
that  I  should  keep  neutral^  and  not  vote  at  all  ?" 

"  What^  sir !''  exclaimed  the  marchioness^  in  her  highest  key^  '^  not 
vote  at  all !  do  you  call  that  pleasing  us  ?     By  all  that  is  good  we  shall 

not  bate  you  one  atom  of  our  demands ;  vote  for  Mr.  B ,  and  have 

our  patronage ;  vote  for  Mr.  A ,  or  remain  neuter^  and  take  our 

heaviest  vengeance  as  your  reward.     Is  that  plain  and  intelligible  ?" 

^'  Come,  come,  my  love,"  said  the  countess,  ^^  you  are  too  hasty  with 
this  imbecile.  He  is  a  poor  silly  creature ;  but  you  should  remember 
that  our  Bible  teaches  us  to  hav^  mercy  upon  the  weak.  I  see  that  our 
arguments  have  at  length  begun  to  operate  upon  him,  as  the  continual 
dropping  of  a  drop  of  water  is  said,  by  degrees,  to  perforate  the  hardest 
rock ;  and  thus  we  perceive  the  powerful  effect  of  sound  reason,  when 
properly  directed  and  applied,  and  conveyed  in  fitting  language.  So 
now,  Mercer,  call  my  footman ;  and,  as  you  show  us  to  the  carriage,  give 
me  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  you  say  that  you  have  at  last  come  to  the 
determination  of  supporting  my  son-in-law  Mr.  B  Call  my  foot- 

man, I  say ;  Charles,  the  man's  name  is  Charles."  Here  Mrs.  Mercer 
half  opened  the  parlour-door,  that  she  might  the  better  hear,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  parties,  as  they  moved  through  the  front  shop  towards 
the  door  where  the  carriage  was  standing.  Mr.  Mercer  followed  the 
two  peeresses,  bowing  with  great  humiliation,  and  pale,  and  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf.  ^^  Call  Charles,  I  say!"  continued  the  countess, 
seating  herself  in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  front  shop.  ^'  Charles,  where 
is  my  book  of  pledges  }" 

"  Here,  my  lady." 

"  Then  write  down  in  it  that Mercer  here — your  name  is  Joseph, 

I  beHeve  ?" 

''  No,  my  lady,"  replied  the  subdued  haberdasher,  in  an  humble  tone, 
"  my  name  is  Dick." 

'^  Ay  !  ay !  true,"  continued  she ;  "  Richard  Mercer.  Charles,  write 
down  that  Richard  Mercer,  (we  cannot  be  too  particular  in  such  matters 
of  business,)  I  say  that  Richard  Mercer,  haberdasher  and  silk  merchant, 
number  ■  what  is  your  number  ?"— ^*  Fifteen,  my  lady." — "  That 

Richard  Mercer,  haberdasher  and  silk  merchant,  and  dealer  in  shawls 
and  laces,  number  fifteen.  High  Street,  pledges  himself  to  qualify  and 
vote  for  Mr.  B  Ha !  let  me  see  it ;  yes,  right  enough ;  that  will 

do.  And  now,  Mr.  Mercer,  have  you  any  particularly  rich  lace  veils  at 
present  ?  I  think  you  occasionally  commission  such  trifies.  Let  us  see 
your  last  parcel ;  ay,  that  will  do ;  vastly  pretty,  indeed  !  Hum !  some 
of  them  vulgar  enough  in  pattern,  too ;  but,  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  bad 
for  such  a  shop  in  a  country  town.  Put  the  whole  parcel  into  the  car- 
riage ;  I  may  find  use  for  them  all." 

^'  My  trotii,  that  is  a  wholesale  bargain,  indeed,"  muttered  Mrs.  Mer- 
cer ;  "  but  when  shall  we  see  the  colour  of  her  ladyship's  money  ?" 

Mr.  Mercer  came  sneaking  back*into  the  little  parlour,  and  swooped 
himself  down  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  visage  sorely  humiliated  by  mor- 
tification  and  chagrin.  His  lady  hardly  allowed  him  to  be  seated  ere 
she  opened  upon  him. 

*^  Well,  Dick,  this  is  a  precious  business.  How  can  you  ever  ven- 
ture—-you  who  was,  aQ  a  body  may  say,  the  very  tongue  of  the  trump  of 
reform — ^to  hold  up  your  head,  or  to  show  your  face  among  the  neigh- 
bours, after  allowing  yourself  to  be  cajoled  by  that  Jesuit,  and  dragooned 
by  that  horse-trooper  in  petticoats,  and  to  have  the  common  sense  driven 
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out  of  ye  by  such  a  pair  of  she-devils ;  Lord  forgive  me  for  such  words  ? 
Bless  me^  man^  I  thought  you  had  more  spunk  and  spirit  in  you  than  to 
be  so  browbeaten  by  such  a  randy  woman  as  yon  marchioness^  or  hum- 
bugged by  such  a  draunting  drone  as  yon  shy  old  witch^  her  aunty  the 
countess.     How  could  you  be  so  dull  and  so  soft  ?" 

Now^  be  it  observed^  that  the  thin  vapour  of  which  the  haberdasher's 
spirit  was  composed^  had  been,  by  this  time,  screwed  down  to  its  minutest 
possible  volume,  by  the  high  pressure  engines  of  the  two  ladies  who  had 
been  so  lately  operating  upon  it.  To  prevent  danger  from  its  too  sud« 
den  re-expansion,  it  should  have  been  permitted  gradually  to  escape 
harmless  through  some  safety-valve.  But,  instead  of  this  plan  having 
been  resorted  to,  the  inconsiderate  partner  of  his  bosom  thus  began,  by 
unexpectedly  applying  the  poker  to  stir  up  the  already  intensely  hot 
fire  that  burned  within  him  ;  and  an  additional  stimulus  was  given  to  it, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  barrel  of  turpentine,  by  her  having  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  made  him  aware  of  the  fact,  that  we  who  had  witnessed 
his  triumphant  chuckling  over  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
the  grocer,  the  baker,  and  the  farmer,  had  now  both  heard  and  seen  the 
utter  and  complete  debasement  to  which  he  had  been  reduced.  Poo  !  off 
he  went,  with  an  explosion  more  like  that  produced  by  the  ignition  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  in  a  coal-mine,  than  the  mere  bursting  of  a  steam- 
boiler. 

*^  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Mercer,"  said  he,  striking  the  table  witR 
his  fist,  *'  by  the  great  oath,  this  is  a  subject  which  no  woman  shall  dare 
to  remark  upon  in  my  presence ;  and,  damnation,  ma'am,  my  wife  shall 
never  speak  of  it,  if  she  would  have  her  head  on  the  same  pillow,  or 
under  the  same  roof  with  mine,  else  my  name  is  not  Dick  Mercer  !" 

''Mr.  Mercer,"  said  we,  rising  abruptly  to  take  our  departure,  "  we 
drink  to  your  good  health,  and  many  thanks  for  your  polite  hospitality. 
Do  not  stir,  sir ;  pray  do  not  stir."  But  the  haberdasher  did  stir,  to 
accompany  us  to  the  door,  with  his  habitual  professional  attention.  And 
oh  !  what  did  he  behold  and  hear  when  he  reached  it  ?  On  the  narrow 
pavement  in  front  of  his  shop  stood  a  little  ring  of  burghers,  among 
whom  we  noticed  Dull  David  Dallas  the  grocer,  and  the  well-powdered 
Mr.  White,  the  baker ;  while  farmer  Black  was  sitting  in  his  saddle,  and 
leaning  over  the  kennel,  listening  with  eager  attention.  A  shout  of 
laughter  was  at  that  moment  a'rising  from  the  group,  in  the  midst  of 
which  one  of  the  haberdasher's  shopmen  was  in  the  act  of  finishing  a 
waggish  detail  of  the  occurrences  which  we  have  so  recently  narrated. 
For  our  parts,  we  hardly  dared  to  look  at  the  poor  man  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  history ;  but  the  slap  of  despair  which  he  bestowed  on  his 
brow  ere  he  again  rushed  inwards,  was  so  loud,  that  it  absolutely  re- 
echoed from  the  opposite  buildings. 

We  returned  to  Mr.  Strongitharm's,  just  in  time  to  witness  another 
scene,  which,  after  what  had  passed,  was  quite  refreshing  to  us,  as  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  to  our  readers.  The  last  touch  had  been  given  to  our 
refitted  vehicle,  and  our  worthy  iron  M.D.  had  received  our  grateful 
commendations  for  his  expertness  and  expedition ;  when,  as  we  were 
about  to  pay  him  his  very  moderate  charge,  a  light  barouchette,  wilii 
four  post-horses,  and  a  brace  of  postilions,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 

smithy.    On  the  box  in  front,  was  seated  Mr.  B ,  the  present  and 

would-be  future  member  for  the  district  of  burghs  we  were  then  in ; 
and  in  the  interior  appeared  the  heads  of  two  individuals,  the  one  elderly 
and  the  other  younger.    Mr.  B  sprang  from  the  box  with  great  aid- 
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critf^  and^  entering  the  smithy^  addressed  Mr.  Strongitharm  with  a  fami. 
liar  yet  haughty  nod. 

''  You're  a  voter,  my  good  fellow,  a'n't  ye?" 

''  A  believe  a  wull  ha'e  a  vote,  sir,  after  a  ha'e  qualifeed,"  replied  the 
smith,  in  a  plain,  simple,  yet  respectful  manner. 

"  Well,  you'll  give  it  to  me,  wont  ye  ?"  said  the  candidate. 

'^  May  a  ax  wha'ye  are,  sir?"  demanded  Strongitharm. 

'^  Oh  !  I'm  Mr.  B ,  you  know,  who  has  now  represented  this  dis- 
trict of  burghs  in  Parliament  for  these  eight  years  back." 

"  Od,  sir,  ye  mun  ha'e  been  young  begun  wi'  the  Parlymentin'  busi- 
ness," replied  the  smith,  ''  but  muckle  though  a  ha'e  read  o'  the  news. 
papers^  a  ha'e  never  seen  o'  your  doin'  ony  thing,  either  for  the  gude  o' 
the  country  in  general,  or  for  this  hamewald  pairt  o'  the  warld  in  par- 
teecler ;  though  they  teU  me  ye  hae  gotten  a  gude  fifeteen  bunder  a« 
year  o'  the  nation's  money ;  an'  for  what^  a'm  sure  a  kenna." 

'*  That,  my  good  friend,  was  merely  the  salary  of  a  laborious  office, 
of  which  the  present  men  have  deprived  me,"  replied  the  candidate,  iii 
a  somewhat  subdued  tone. 

^'  A  kenna  whaure  the  labour  o't-  lay  than,"  said  the  smith,  drily ; 
^'  a  can  only  say,  that  a  dinna  think  muckle  o'  laborin'  frae  sax  o'clock 
till  sax  o'clock  wi'  this  bit  fore-hammer  i'  my  hand,  an'  a  dinna  get  the 
fifeteenth  pairt  o'  that  siller  for  ma  pains.  They  tell  me  that  your  wark- 
ahop's  in  Lunnon — an'  a'm  sure  a  never  saw  that  the  wark  o't  ever  stop- 
pit  ye  frae  saumont-fishing  i'  the  spring ;  nor  frae  deuk  shootin'  i'  the 
loch  a'  the  simmer ;  nor  frae  murderin'  the  poor  muirfools  nor  paitricks, 
i'  the  autumn ;  nor  frae  ridin'  after  the  fox,  a'  the  rest  o'  the  year. 
Whaure  the  labor  o't  can  be  than,  is  mair  nor  a  can  find  oot.  Labor 
eneuch  did  you  indeed  tak'  whanever  Lord  John  Russell,  or  ony  o'  thae 
pawtriotic  chields,  spak  aboot  reform.  Ma  certy,  whatever  sport  was  in 
play  at  the  time,  ye  gaed  aff  an'  left  it  in  an  auld  hurry.  An  a'  to  do 
what  think  ye  ?  By  ma  soul,  for  nae  ither  purpose  but  to  gi'e  your  silent 
vote  against  a'  thing  that  was  raisonable ;  just  that  you,  an'  the  pairty 
that  gied  you  that  laborious  an'  ill-paid  office  o'  your's  that  ye  spak  o', 
might  baud  doon  puir  fouk's  heads,  an'  prevent  sic  like  as  me  frae  ha'ein' 
that  sma'  voice  in  the  nation,  to  the  whilk,  a  tak'  it,  common  sense  wud 
eay  that  they  are  fairly  enteetled." 

"  You  are  a  very  sensible  man,  Mr.  Strongitharm,"  said  the  candi- 
date ;  ^'  though  some  of  your  views  are  not  altogether  correct,  or  quite 
in  harmony  with  mine.  But,  however  much  I  may  have  opposed  reform 
from  conscientious  motives,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that,  since  it  has  now 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  no  one  can  be  more  disposed  to  see  that  it  is 
fairly  administered  than  I  shall  be." 

"  Weel,  sir,  that  may  be  very  true,"  replied  the  smith ;  "  but  a'm  for 
pitten  a  chield  to  the  new  reform  bellyses,  wha  had  some  hand  in  settin' 
them  up,  an'  wha  best  kens  boo  to  work  them.  In  short,  sir,  to  save  ye 
frae  blawin'  ony  mair  o'  the  wund  oot  o'  yours,  a  maun  just  honestly 
tell  ye,  that  a  canna'  ^'e  ma  vote  to  a  gentleman,  wha,  gif  he  had  had 
his  nane  wull,  wad  never  hae  letten  me  hae  ony  vote  to  gi'e." 

"  Then  you  have  been  canvassed  already  by  Mr.  A ,  I  suppose," 

said  Mr.  B— — ,  in  a  pettish  tone. 

''  Na,  Maister  A nor  nae  ane  else  has  been  naur  me,"  replied  the 

smith  •  '^  ye're  the  very  first  that  ever  spak  till  me  aboot  ony  siccan  a 

business.    But  whether  Mr.  A c^rnies  till  me  or  no',  a  mean  to  gi'e 

him  ma  vote,  as  bein'  the  best  man  we  can  get  for  our  turn ;  and,  gif  we 
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can  get  him  to  gang  to  Parliament  to  do  oor  wark^  am  tbinkin'  that  (mt 
burghs  wull  be  muckle  obliged  till  him." 

'^  But^  Mr  Strongitharm/'  said  the  candidate^  somewhat  moved,  **  jovl 
seem  to  forget,  sir,  that  although  you  never  saw  me  before,  the  whole 
horses  of  my  stud,  hunters,  hacks,  and  all,  have  been  shod  in  your  smithy 
for  nearly  two  years  past." 

'*  That  may  be,  sir,"  coolly  replied  the  smith,  "  a'm  sure  a  ha'e  been 
very  proud  o'  your  custom ;  an'  mair  nor  that,  a'm  proud  eneuch  to  be- 
lieve that  your  horses  were  the  best  shod  horses  in  a'  the  country  side. 
But  what  has  horse-shoein'  to  do  wi'  the  makin'  o'  members  o'  Par- 
liament ?  " 

"  Why — ^hoy — ^whoy,  nothing  very  directly  indeed,"  said  the  candi- 
date, taken  a  good  deal  aback  by  the  suddenness  of  the  honest  smith's 
question ;  "  but — ^but  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  send  my  horses 
to  be  shod  'somewhere  else." 

"  Ou,  nae  doot  o'  that,  sir !"  replied  the  sipith,  ^^  though,  wi'  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  a  canna'  just  see  boo  siccan  a  hint  as  that  jumps  very  weel 
wi'  your  declaration,  that  nane  could  be  mair  disposed  than  you  are  to 
see  the  Reform  Bull  fairly  administered,  noo  that  it's  an  ack.  But  gif 
ye  wull  be  contented  to  ha'e  your  hunters  shod  by  gleed  Wully  Robb, 
poor  chield,  or  even  by  the  bit  genty  body  up  the  street  that  maks  the 
nice  pokers  an'  tangs,  and  nit-crackers,  and  nitmug  graters,  a  ha'e  nae- 
thing  for  to  say  against  it ;  an'  gif  ony  o'  them,  or  ony  ither  man,  can 
shoe  ye're  hunters  as  weel  as  a  can  do,  what  for  no'  employ  him  }  But  if 
the  truth  be,  as  a  jalouse,  that  a  can  shoe  your  horses  better  than  ony 
ither  smith  i'  this  pairt  o'  the  country  side,  then,  ma  opinion  just  is,  that 
if  ye  gang  elsewhere  to  fare  waur,  ye  ha'ena'  just  a'  that  wusdom  for 
your  ain  interest  that  fouk  gi'e  ye  credit  for." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  so  long  }  "  called  out  one  of  the  personages  from 
the  interior  of  the  vehicle^  in  an  impatient  tone.  **  Come  away  1  come 
away ! " 

Mr.  B  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  after  a  little  pri- 

vate parley,  a  servant  was  caUed  to  open  the  door,  and  to  let  down  the 
steps ;  and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  B  returned  to  the  charge,  rein- 

forced by  the  presence  of  his  two  friends  from  the  interior. 

"  Mr.  Strongitharm,  this  is  my  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  C  ,  and 
this  is  my  wife's  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  F "  said  the  candidate. 

"  Mr.  Strongitharm,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  good-natured,  familiar 
air  and  manner,  "  you  know  that  I  keep  hounds^  I  believe ;  that  I  hunt 
a  pretty  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  that  not-only  all  my  shoeing  work 
is  done  in  your  shop,  but  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you,  or  to  take 
from  you,  half  the  shoeing  work  and  farriery  business  of  this  county, 
and  those  on  each  side  of  it.  Will  you  refuse  me  your  vote  for  my  con- 
nexion, Mr.  B  >" 

'^  Mr.  Strongitharm,"  said  the  earl,  taking  up'  the  discourse  before 
the  smith  had  time  to  reply,  ''  you  know  that  /  also  have  some  shoeing 
in  my  stables,  and  much  smith  work  adoing  at  the  castle ;  all  this  I  have 
the  power  of  giving  or  withholding.  But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to 
which  I  would  earnestly  call  your  attention :  you  hold  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  a-year  from  me ;  and  now^  will  you  refuse  me  your  vote  for  my 
son-in-law,  Mr.  B ?  " 

''  Ma  lords/'  replied  Mr.  Strongitharm,  apparently  now  resolved  to 
permit  the  negotiation  to  be  as  little  spun  out  as  he  possibly  could ;  ^'  as 
to  the  horse  an'  smith  pairt  o'  your  twa  speeches,  a  maun  just  say  to  you 
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what  a  faa'e  already  said  to  this  gentleman  himsell,  what  has  the  shoein' 
o'  horses  and  the  makin'  o'  members  o'  Parliament  to  do  wi'  ana 
anither  ?  Gin  ye  dinna  like  to  ha'e  yere  horses  shod  by  me^  ye  maun  just 
gang  elsewhere  to  hae  the  job  dune  ;  an'  gin  ye  find  as  gude  a  smith  as 
me,  a"  that  a  say  is,  that  a  wuss  yie  baith  joy  o'  him.  An'  as  for  the 
maitter  o'  the  farm  o'  which  his  lordship  the  yearl  spak  yenoo,  a  canna 
see,  for  the  soul  o'  me,  what  that  has  to  do  wi'  makin'  o'  a  Parliament 
man,  mair  nor  the  shoein'  trade.  A  ha'e  gotten  a  gey  stark  bargain  o' 
the  bit  place,  but  a  ha'e  a  tack  o't,  an'  a'm  aye  yebble  to  pay  the  rent ;  an' 
sae  a'm  thinkin'  there's  naething  left  to  mak  or  mend  atween  us.  But, 
Lord  sake,  sirs  !  a  hinna  time  to  be  stannin'  haverin'  here  ony  langer :  a 
maun  till  ma  wark  as  fast's  a  can ;  for  a  daurna  leave  ma  study  to  gang 
and  catch  saumonts,  and  shoot  deuks,  as  this  gentleman  can  do."  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  snatched  up  the  fore-hammer,  and 
began  to  thunder  such  a  peal  upon  the  anvil  as  quickly  drove  the  ner- 
vous senators  of  both  the  Houses  to  their  carriages ;  and  he  never  stop- 
ped his  noise  till  that  of  their  wheels  was  quite  lost  in  distance. 

There  was  a  good-natured  waggish  leer  of  comical  humour  on  his  face, 
when  he  ceased  his  cannonade  of  blows,  to  receive  the  m^ney  which  we 
had  all  this  time  been  holding  in  our  hands.  Before  again  placing  our- 
selves in  our  vehicle,  we  could  not  resist  paying  him  some  compliments 
on  his  firm,  noble,  and  straightforward  conduct. 

"  Pegs,  gentlemen,  it's  a  bad  account  o'  liuman  nature,"  said  he, 
**  that  ye  sould  think  it  wordy  while  to  commend  a  man  for  barely  doin' 
that  which  he  wad  be  a  rascal  for  no  doin'.  But,  troth,  a  maun  say  that 
some  poor  deevils  are  subjeckit  to  sair  temptations  by  thae  anti  fouk,  or 
conservatives,  as  they  are  cain'  themsells.  But,  an  they  dinna  let  poor 
fouk  alane,  to  be  guided  by  God  and  their  ain  consciences,  in  the  exer- 
ceese  o'  a  trust,  the  whilk  they  hould  for  sae  mony  ithers  beside  them-> 
sells,  a'm  muckle  mistane  gif  ballot  be  na  the  upshot  o'd." 
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Oh  for  the  time  when  minstrels  pourM 

Their  poeans  for  the  great  and  glorious, 
When  truth  and  freedom  were  abhorr'd, 

And  Tories  all  were  m^rr^rioos  f 
When  every  prince  was  wise  and  good, 

By  the  sheer  force  of  birth  and  station*; 
And  princesses  all  hearts  subdued, 

Which  beat  for  beauty  and  the  nation ; 
When  loved  by  loyal  lords  and  knights, 

They  shone  Lucretias  in  their  carriage ; 
E'en  though  they  claim'd  the  marriage-rights,. 

Not  waiting  fMr  the  rites  of  marriage ! 

Such  were  the  days  of  England's  pride, 

When  she  was  strong,  and  great,  and  moral ; 
When  every  muse  in  meanness  vied. 

As  if  they  struggled  for  the  laurel ! 
Oh !  would  some  pow'r  those  days  renew, 

And  wake  the  Muses  from  their  slumber  ^ 
To  tell  how  generous  is  Buccleuch, 

How  liberal  the  Loid  of  Clumber ! 
To  tell  with  what  a  fearless  speed 

Our  prince  upon  the  footpath  dashes, 
And  frights  some  ladies  with  his  steed. 

And  others  with  his  flrrim  mustaches  ;. 
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How  Btout  Sir  Georg«  to  rob  the  GuelpYi, 
Of  such  a  vast  amount  of  glory. 

Took  the  whole  honour  to  himself, 
And  told  a  yery  harefaced  story  I 

Alas !  some  muse,  from  trammels  free. 

Has  hinted  with  malicious  slyness, 
How  very  false  a  knig^ht  may  be, 

How  very  /oto  a  Royal  Highne99. 
Bat  let  her  hint ;  on  truth  weUl  lean, 

Though,  faith  1  the  story  was  a  poser  ; 
If  far  from  Perfect  he  has  been, 

'Twas  right  to  draw  a  little  closer. 
If  this  wont  do,  we*ll  blame  the  steed, 

The  lein,  the  spur,  and  drop  a  hint  in— 
Their  eyes  were  fathers  of  the  deed; 

For  one  is  blind,  and  t*other  s  quintin*! 
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* 
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YovR  genuine  witches,  who 

-.— ..^  seemed  not  creatures  of  the  earth. 
And  still  were  on  it  ;'* 

withered  old  women,  who  united  in  their  persons  the  decrepitude  of 
age  with  the  most  marvellous  powers  of  locomotion ;  half  spirits,  half 
mortals ;  who  seemed- to  live  solely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  back  to  the 
whole  human  race  the  hatred  lavished  by  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
themselves ;  who  could  blight  the  fanner's  hope  of  plenty ;  cheat  his 
cows  of  their  milk,  and  his  wife  of  her  butter ;  cause  the  clouds  to  gather, 
and  the  tempest  to  scourge  the  earth ;  and  yet,  creatures  of  contrarieties ! 
who,  possessed  of  all  this  awful  power,  could  not,  or  would  not,  redeem 
themselves  from  rags,  hunger,  and  misery ; — ^they,  your  genuine  witches, 
as  we  have  already  called  them,  exist  not,  alas !  at  present,  in  our  green 
island :  extinct,  though  not  forgotten,  is  their  race,  like  that  of  our  noble 
moose  -deer,  our  formidable  wolf,  and  our  as  formidable  wolf-dog.  De^e^ 
nerate  emulators  of  them,  indeed,  we  still  boast ;  individuals  who  dip 
into  futurity  by  the  aid  of  card-cutting  or  cup.tossing,  or  who  find  out 
stolen  property,  or  vend  charms  against  the  peevish  malice  of  the  little 
sprites  of  the  moonbeam  ;  but,  compared  with  their  renowned  predeces- 
sors, these  timid  assertors  of  supernatural  endowment  may  be  said  to  dis- 
grace their  calling ;  and,  moreover,  even  they  are  fast  sinking  in  repute^ 
as  well  as  diminishing  in  numbers. 

But  we  would  attempt  to  presei-ve,  in  the  following  pages,  some  fit 
idea  of  the  importance  of  a  true  Irish  witch  of  the  good  olden  time. 
We  are  aware,  that  the  chief  event  which  must  wind  up  our  story — the 
sudden  appearance,  namely,  of  a  lost  heir — (we  have  the  courage  to 
speak  it  out,  so  soon)  is  a  threadbare  one ;  it  can't  be  helped,  however ; 
and  it,  at  least,  is  fact,  to  our  own  knowledge ;  although  we  are  not 
quite  as  fully  accountable  for  the  respectable  traditions  that  surround 
it  with  such  pleasing  wonders  as  we  are  about  to  relate,  and  which  form 
the  real  interest  of  our  narration. 
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On  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  a  certain  dangerous  bay ;  into  it  the 
broad  Atlantic  rolls  his  vast  waters.  Two  leagues  inland  from  its  mouth 
high  black  cliffs  frown  over  it^  at  both  sides^  of  which  the  bases  are  hoL 
lowed  into  caverns ;  and  when  the  winds  blow  angrily — and  any  wind 
can  effectuaUy  visit  the  open  and  exposed  estuary — tremendous  and  ter- 
rific is  the  roar^  the  dash,  and  the  foam,  which  deafen  the  ears,  and  dis« 
tract  the  eyes  of  a  spectator.  That  hapless  vessel  which,  in  a  storm, 
cannot  avoid  an  entrance  into  this  merciless  turmoil  of  mad  waters,  has 
sealed  its  doom. 

Formerly,  a  great  number  of  ships,  from  different  countries,  used  to 
be  dashed  to  splinters  against  the  iron-bound  coast ;  and  a  few  people 
conjecture,  that  the  diminution  of  such  terrible  accidents,  in  the  present 
day,  is  partially  owing  to  some  improvement  in  seamanship,  or  else  to 
the  timely  warning  now  given  to  distant  mariners,  by  lights  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  But  other  persons,  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber in  the  neighbourhood,  think  that  the  comparative  paucity  of  wrecks 
may  more  naturally  and  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for  in  another  way. 
In  fact,  there  does  not  now  reside,  as  formerly  there  did,  in  an  almost 
unapproachable  cavern,  high  up  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  black  cliffs, 
'*  a  real  witch,  of  the  right  sort." 

Not  that  her  witchship  always  dwelt  in  her  cave  ;  no,  her  visits  to  it 
were  but  occasional.  Nor  did  it  ever  become  necessary  for  her  to  pro- 
claim  her  presence  on  the  coast,  by  exhibiting  her  person ;  the  results 
of  her  close  neighbourhood  sufficiently  "  prated  of  her  whereabouts." 
Farmers'  wives  toiled  in  vain  at  their  churns ;  and  when  no  butter  would 
come,  self-evident  it  was  that  the  witch  was  at  that  moment  in  her 
cavern,  seated  on  her  heels  before  a  vessel  of  plain  water,  from  which, 
by  drawing  a  dead  man's  hand  through  it,  she  appropriated  the  produce 
of  other  people's  honest  labour.  Cows  suddenly  went  back  in  their 
milk ;  and  then  it  was  known,  that,  by  passing  a  wheaten  straw  between 
her  finger  and  thumb,  the  witch  amply  filled  her  can,  while  the  owner 
of  the  beautiful  animal  uselessly  tugged  at  its  udder.  Cattle  swelled, 
and  died,  too ;  and,  once  again,-  every  one  knew  who  was  in  the  cave 
under  the  cliff ;  and  if  none  of  those  events,  or  similar  ones,  proved  her 
disagreeable  proximity,  the  direful  storms  and  the  frightful  wrecks  in  the 
bay  abundantly  warranted  it.  Often,  amid  the  bellowing  of  the  tem- 
pest she  had  raised,  swelled  her  shrieking  voice ;  and  while  the  despair, 
ing  creatures  in  the  doomed  vessel  topped  each  short,  high,  foam-maned 
billow,  which  nearer  and  nearer  dashed  them  on  to  their  dread  fate,  the 
terrified  watchers  on  the  cliff's  brow  have  heard  her  devilish  laugh,  until 
at  last  it  broke  into  frenzied  loudness,  as  the  ship  burst,  like  a  glass  bub- 
ble, against  the  sharp  rocks  under  her  dwelling-hole. 

No  one  could  tell  whence  she  came  or  whither  she  went,  when;  for  a 
time,  no  longer  visible  on  the  coast.  Occasionally  she  was  observed  in 
conference  with  certain  notorious  smugglers  ;  and  the  men  appeared,  it 
was  well  known,  to  petition  and  bribe  her  for  a  fair  wind  with  which  to 
enter  the  bay,  and  for  a  foul  one  to  keep  their  pursuers  out  of  it.  And 
this  was  fully  proved  by  the  fact,  that  invariably  their  light  lugger  got 
in,  and  was  safely  moored  in  some  little  creek,  against  danger  of  coming 
storm ;  while,  the  moment  the  revenue-cutter  appeared  in  the  offing, 
out  buret  the  wildest  winds,  from  the  witch's  cavern,  and  up  swelled  the 
sea  and  the  bay,  in  mountain  billows ;  and  his  Majesty's  vessel  was  sure 
to  be  wrecked  during  the  night. 
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Like  all  of  her  sisterhood  of  that  famous  period,  she  could  change  her- 
self, at  pleasure,  into  various  shapes.  We  give  a  serious  proof  of  her 
talent  in  this  respect. 

A  few  miles  from  the  coast  which  she  so  despotically  ruled,  resided  a 
considerable  landed  proprietor.  A  great  hunter  of  hares  and  foxes  was 
he.  His  wife  had  just  blessed  him  with  an  heir  to  his  estate.  And  the 
boywas  their  only  child.  Of  this  event,  the  good  squire  was  not  a  little 
proud  ;  for,  in  case  of  his  not  leaving  male  issue,  his  property  was  to 
pass  away  to  a  distant,  obscure,  and  neglected  relation,  a  bone  in  whose 
skin  its  immediate  possessor  neither  loved  nor  liked  ;  for  the  heir.pre- 
sumptive  was  mean  in  his  habits  and  associations,  uneducated  and  grace- 
less ;  and  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  know  that  the  fine  old  family  acres 
were  to  go  into  such  hands. 

Shortly  after  his  wife's  confinement,  and  while  flhe  and  her  baby  were 
"  doing  well,"  the  squire,  to  dissipate  the  recent  anxiety  he  had  suffered, 
sallied  forth  for  a  hunting.  His  pack  of  harriers  were  his  attendants, 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  hare  was  the  object  of  the  day's  sport. 

And,  surely,  never  had  such  a  hare  been  followed  by  dogs,  or  "  sohoed" 
by  mortd  lips,  as  the  hare  he  and  his  friends  and  pack  started,  and 
hunted,  upon  that  memorable  day.  From  breakfast  to  dinner  time,  a 
sweeping  and  erratic  chace  did  she  lead  them  all ;  the  dogs  at  full  stretch, 
and  the  horses  at  top  speed.  ^Various  accidents  happened  to  the  sports, 
men ;  one  maimed  his  steed ;  another  fractured  his  collar-bone ;  some 
swampt  in  bogs  ;  and  none,  except  our  good  squire  and  his  huntsman, 
escaped  without  injury  or  disaster.  But,  from  starting  to  pulling  up, 
they  gallantly  kept  at  the  dogs'  tails. 

After  ''  an  unprecedented  run,"  the  hare  suddenly  scudded  towards 
the  cliffs  of  the  bay,  immediately  over  the  witch's  cavern.  The  good 
harriers  pursued  ;  and  the  eager  squire  did  not  stay  behind  them  ;  his 
huntsman  closely  following.  The  hare  gained  the  verge  of  the  cliff. 
Sheela,  the  prime  bitch  of  the  pack,  just  had  time  to  dose  her,  make  a 
chop  at  her,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  flesh  from  her  haunch,  before  she 
leaped  down  the  face  of  almost  a  precipice.  Dogs  and  horsemen  were  at 
a  pause;  none  dared  follow  her. 

In  some  time,  nearly  all  the  other  discomfited  members  of  the  hunt 
came  up,  soiled^  wounded,  or  jaded.  They  heard  of  the  termination  of 
the  chase ;  apd  all  wondered  at  the  extraordinary  freaks  of  the  little  ani- 
mal, which  had  so  distressed  and  baffled  the  best  harriers  and  the  best 
hunters  in  the  country,  taking  men  and  horses  together. 

"  By !"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  huntsman,  a  young  fellow  of 

known  hardihood  of  character,  swearing  a  great  oath,  *'  I'll  tell  yez  how 
it  is ;  ye  are  afther  huntin'  the  witch  o'  the  cave  sthraight  undher  us ! 
It  is'n't  the  first  time  that  cratures  like  her  have  made  a  laugh,  in 
this  way,  of  nearly  as  good  men  as  we  all  are,  standin'  here  together." 

Most  of  his  auditors  ridiculed  the  speaker ;  one  or  two,  however, 
looked  grave  :  perhaps  in  patronage  of  his  assertions ;  perhaps  because 
the  pains  and  aches  resulting  from  their  many  falls,  during  the  day, 
lengthened  their  faces,  darkened  their  brows,  and  puckered  their  lips. 
The  huntsman  offered,  if  any  one  would  accompany  him  on  the  danger- 
ous enterprize,  to  scale  down  the  cliff,  penetrate  the  witch's  cavern,  and 
prove  his  saying.  One  did  volunteer  to  be  his  companion  :  an  humble 
friend  of  his  own,  forming  an  individual  of  the  crowd  of  gaping  peasants 
assembled  round  the  gentlemen  hunters. 

The  adventurers  succeeded  in  reaching  and  entering  the  awful  cave. 
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Upon  their  return^  over  the  line  of  the  clxS,  they  reported  that  they  had 
found  the  witch  at  home^  stretched^  panting  and  exhausted^  upon  some 
straw,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  cave ;  that  they  had  dragged  her^  much 
against  her  will  (and  indeed  her  screams  certainly  had  reached  the 
squire  and  his  friends  above)  to  the  light,  at  its  opening;  had,  with 
main  force,  examined  her  person;  and,  sure  enough,  had  found  a  defi- 
ciency of  flesh  in  her  haunch,  with  plainly  the  marks  of  Sheela's  teeth  in 
and  about  the  wound,  from  which  the  blood  freshly  streamed.  To  be 
sure  the  better-informed  of  the  hearers  of  this  story,  or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  still  laughed  at  it ;  but  whatever  they  might  think,  those 
to  whom  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  witches  were  better  known,  firm- 
ly believed  that  the  Squire  and  his  companions  had  hunted  all  that  day, 
a  hare,  which  was  no  hare  after  all ;  and  that  the  courageous  little  Sheela 
had  tasted  flesh  of  a  forbidden  kind. 

And  happy  had  it  been  for  the  squire  and  his  pet  bitch  had  they  proved 
less  eager  after  their  sport.  Poor  Sheela  died  in  great  agonies  upon  the 
very  night  of  that  day,  and  her  master  was  doomed  to  a  speedy  punish- 
ment for  his  own  audacity. 

Nothing  daunted  at  the  idea  of  whom  he  had  been  hunting,  he  took 
the  field  again  a  few  days  after ;  and  now  no  question  could  be  raised  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  game  he  a  second  time  started  and  pursued.  Puss 
did  not,  indeed,  immediately  make  for  the  sea ;  but  this  was  only  a 
ruse  to  effect  her  own  malignant  purposes.  She  wanted  to  get  her  enemy 
alone  at  the  edge  of  the  clifiL  And  for  this  purpose,  her  speed  and  her 
manners  quite  outdid  those  of  a  former  day  :  so  much  so,  that,  in  a  few 
hours,  even  the  dare-neck  and  dare-devil  huntsman  was  thrown  out,  and 
returned  with  a  lamed  horse  and  a  sprained  ankle  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  suffered  before  him,  leaving  the  squire  alone  close  upon  the  dogs. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  and  his  master's  friends  awaited  the  jpe.ap- 
pearance  of  the  persevering  Nimrod.  Finally,  they  repaired  to  the  cliff, 
which  the  huntsman  had  left  him  speedily  approaching.  There  they 
ibund  his  horse  without  a  rider ;  but  himself  they  never  again  beheld. 
The  unbelievers  in  witchcraft  immediately  surmised  that  his  high-blood- 
ed  hunter  had  borne  him  against  his  will  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff ;  had 
there  suddenly  started  back  ;  and  that  by  the  quick  and  violent  action, 
the  unhappy  gentleman  had  been  thrown  forward  out  of  his  saddle,  and 
precipitated  from  rock  to  rock  hundreds  of  feet  downward.  A  few  who 
were  able  for  the  effort,  cautiously  descended  towards  the  sea.  On  their 
way  they  discovered  their  friend's  hunting-cap  on  the  sharp  pinnacle  of 
a  jrock ;  its  iron  headpiece  was  stove  in ;  and  it  became  evident  that, 
after  having  been  loosed  from  its  wearer,  by  the  force  of  the  concussion 
which  had  fractured  it,  the  squire's  body  had  tumbled  still  farther  down- 
ward. They  reached  the  sea's  level.  His  remains  were  not 'visible; 
they  must  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  been  floated  away  by  its  tide. 
The  witch  of  the  cavern  disappeared  with  her  victim, — her  victims,  we 
should  say :  for  her  vengeance  on  the  squire  was  not  limited  to  his  own 
destruction.  At  the  story  of  his  shocking  death,  hastily  and  injudiciously 
communicated,  his  wife,  yet  enfeebled  by  her  recent  confinement,  sickened, 
and  in  a  few  days  died ;  nay,  nearly  within  the  hour  of  her  departure 
from  this  world,  ber  only  child,  the  heir  to  her  husband's  estate,  disap- 
peared ;  no  one  could  tell  whither  or  by  what  means.  Strange  enough 
to  say,  however,  part  of  the  baby's  dress  was  found  on  the  identical 
pinnacle  of  rock  where  his  father's  hunting-cap  had  been  met  with ;  and, 
in  the  minds  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  of  the  neighbourhood,  i\\\^ 
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circumttance  started  doubts  of  fair-dealing  towards  father  and  child. 
Suspicion^  however^  could  fasten  itself  upon  no  object ;  and  inquiry  and 
investigation  did  not  lead  to  any  solution  of  the  mystery.  It  need  not 
be  added^  that  by  fur  the  greater  number  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict smiled  at  the  useless  efforts  to  establish  a  case  of  human,  that  is^ 
ordinarily  human  agency :  or  that  they  went  on  tranquilly  believing  that 
the  squire  and  his  family,  not  forgetting  his  bitch,  had  been  punished 
for  the  mouthful  snatched  by  young  Sheela  from  the  haunch  of  a  certain 
person. 


•  Twenty  years  after  the  time  of  the  tragedy  we  have  detailed,  our 
story  is  resumed.  T^e  once  indigent  and  despised  relation,  of  whom 
mention  has  before  been  made,  sits  at  his  breakfast-table  in  the  old 
family  house.  He  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Like  other  gentlemen  of 
his  day,  he  carries  in  his  hair  the  contents  of  a  large  pomatum-pot ;  four 
tiers  of  curls  rise  over  his  ears ;  on  the  top  of  his  head  is  a  huge  toupSe, 
and  a  great  queue  loUs,  like  an  ox's  tongue,  between  his  broad  shoulders. 
On  his  loose,  wide-sleeved,  long-skirted,  frock.like  coat,  is  a  profusion 
of  gold  embroidery :  a  lace  cravat  coils  round  his  throat ;  ruffles  flaunt 
over  his  knuckles ;  his  gaudy  waistcoat  reaches  only  to  his  knees ;  and 
satin  is  his  breeches,  and  silk  his  hose,  and  ponderous  square  silver 
buckles  are  in  his  shoes.  So  much  for  the  outside  of  the  jocular  Squire 
Hogan.  As  to  his  interior  pretensions,  and,  indeed,  some  of  his  exter. 
nal  ones,  too,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  raise  himself  above  much  of  the  homely  acquisitions  of  his  youth ; 
but  though  we  cannot  present  to  the  reader,  in  his  person,  a  model  of 
the  true  Irish  gentleman  of  his  day,  we  do  introduce  him  in  the  charac. 
ter  of — (to  repeat  what  every  one  said  of  him) — "  as  worthy  a  soul  as 
ever  broke  the  world's  bread." 

Squire  Hogan,  upon  the  morning  when  we  meet  him,  paid  earnest  at- 
tention to  his  breakfast.  Powdered  beef  often  filled  his  plate,  and  as 
often  rapidly  disappeared.  And  yet  something  seemed  to  gratify  his 
mental  palate  as  well  as  his  corporeal  one.  A  gluish,  self-contented 
smile  played  over  his  round,  ruddy  face ;  his  small  blue  eyes  glittered ; 
and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  short,  liquorish  laugh,  occasionally  were 
drawn  up  at  the  comers,  as  he  glanced  at  his  daughter,  a  good-natured, 
good-tempered,  sensible,  and  (of  course)  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him,  sipping  her  coffee  and  picking  her  muffins.  And, 
whenever  their  eyes  met,  well  did  Catherine  know  that  the  chuckling 
of  her  papa  had  reference  to  some  little  triumph  which,  as  he  believed, 
he  had  cleverly  and  cunningly  achieved  over  herself.  At  length  the 
good  Squire  relaxed  in  his  meal ;  emptied  the  silver  tankard  of  October 
which  lay  at  his  hand ;  leaned  back  in  his  chair^  and  laughingly  said— 

"  By  Jove,  Kate,  my  girl,  I  nicked  you  there  !" 

"  Indeed,  papa,  you  played  me  a  roguish  turn,"  assented  Kate,  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  her  parent  to  have 
the  talent  of  his  practical  jokes  fully  admitted. 

''  Where  did  I  tell  you  we  were  driving  to,  out  of  Dublin  town,  eh  ? " 

"  You  told  me,  sir,  with  as  serious  a  face  as  you  could  make,  that  we 
were  only  going  to  visit  a  friend  a  few  miles  out  of  Dublin." 

"  Ho,  ho !  Good,  by  Cork !  Choice !  a  capital  hoax,  as  I'm  a  living 

sinner !  and  I  told  you  this  confounded  lie,  with  such  a  serious  face,  you 
say  ?  " 
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'^  With  such  a  mock-serious  face,  I  meant  to  say^  papa." 

"  Rights  Kate ;  you  are  rights  beyond  yea  and  nay :  a  mock-serious 
lace ;  yes,  and  there  lay  the  best  of  it ;  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
myself  from  laughing  you  might  have  suspected  something;  but  I  wu 
Me,  as  you  yourself  saw,  and  as  you  now  don't  deny ;  though,  by  Jove, 
Kate,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  dead  man  shout  out,  seeing  you  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  and  believing  every  word  I  told  you ! " 

"  You  kept  up  the  farce  cleverly,  I  must,  and  do  admit  it,  sir." 

**  Didn't  I,  Kate,  didn't  I  ?  And  here  we  are,  this  morning,  eighty 
miles  from  Dublin,  in  our  own  house,  and  taxing  no  man's  hospitality. 
But,  devil's  in  it !  there's  no  fun  in  playing  a  good  trick  on  you,  Kate." 

'*  Why  so,  dear  papa  ?  am  I  not  as  easily  blinded  as  your  heart  could 
wish  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  are !  What  else  could  you  be  ?  I  never  met  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  that  I  could  not  puzzle.  That's  not  the  thing  at  all . 
No ;  but  succeed  as  I  may  with  you,  'tis  impossible  to  make  you  a  little 
cross.  Why,  if  I  had  a  lass  of  spirit  to  deal  with,  l^ere  would  be  no  end 
to  her  tears  and  her  pouts,  and  her  petitions,  the  moment  she  found  that 
I  was  whisking  her  away  from  her  balls,  and  her  drums,  and  her  beaux, 
and  all  the  other  dear  delights  of  Dublin." 

'^  And  I  hope  that  my  merry  papa  does  not  really  wish  to  hAve  me 
peevish  and  short- tempered,  even  for  a  greater  provocation?" 

"  Kiss  me,  Kate,  I  believe  not ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  either,  by 
Cork !  There  would  be  fun  in  tormenting  you  a  bit,  in  a  harmless 
way.  But,  Kate,  can  you  give  a  guess  why  I  ran  away  with  you  in  such 
a  devil  of  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see,  papa.  I  remember  you  telling  me  of  some  original 
matches  you  had  on  hands  before  we  set  out  for  Dublin.  Perhaps  you 
have  engaged  the  two  cripples  to  run  a  race  on  their  crutches  }  " 

"  No ;  that's  put  off— ho,  ho  ! " 

"  Or  the  two  old  women  to  hop  against  time,  carrying  weight  for 
age?" 

'^  Ho,  ho !  wrong  again ! " 

"  Probably  you  have  succeeded  in  making  the  two  schooliQasters  proi- 
mise  to  fight  out  their  battle  of  the  squares  and  angles  with  their  respec- 
tive birches  ;  their  scholars  standing  by  to  show  fair  play  P  " 
^  "  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Though  that's  a  matter  not  to  be  let  slip  out  of  reach, 

neither." 

"  Then  all  my  guesses  are  out,  papa." 

"  I'll  help  you,  then.  Tell  me,  you  little  baggage,  what  is  it  on  earth 
you  most  wish  for  ?  " 

'^  Indeed,  my  dear  papa,  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  gratify,  at  the 
present  moment." 

'^  Get  out !  get  out,  for  a  young  hypocrite  !  Kate,  wouldn't  something 
like  a  husband  be  agreeable  to  you  ?  " 

The  girl  blushed  the  colour  of  a  certain  young  gentleman's  coat,  and 
drooped  her  head.  Of  that  certain  young  gentleman,  however,  her 
worthy  father  knew  nothing;  at  least,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
topic. 

"  Oh,  ho !  I  thought  I  saw  how  the  land  lay." 

'^  Indeed,  my  dear  papa" 

**  Say  nothing  more  about  it.  Leave  it  all  to  mc,  lass  I'll  get  him 
for  you.  None  of  your  half-dead-and-alive  fellows,  that  you  could  knock 
down  with  a  tap  of  your  fan ;  no,  he  shall  be  an  able,  rattling,  roUock- 
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ing  chap,  able  to  take  your  part  by  land  or  sea.     Did  your  mother  never 
tell  you  how  I  came  by  her,  my  girl  ?  ". 

Kate,  dispirited  by  her  father's  coarse  humour,  as  well  as  by  other 
things,  answered  in  the  negative. 

^'  I'll  tell  you,  then,  as  truly  as  if  she  were  alive  to  hear  me.  Though 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  at  that  time,  I  was  a  hearty  young  shaver  ;* 
ay,  as  hearty,  though  not  so  matured  as  I  am  this  day ;  now  that  I  am 
squire  of  the  town.land,*and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  boot.  By  the 
way,  I  wish  they'd  make  the  parish  clerk  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  my 
stead ;  for  I  hate  to  be  trying  to  look  as  grave  as  a  mustard-pot,  and  as 
solemn  as  a  wig-block.  Well,  I  was  at  a  Christmas  raffle,  Kate,  and 
your  mother's  father  was  there  too ;  as  comical  an  old  boy  as  you'd  wish 
to  know  !  I  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  by  Cork  !  and  so,  away  he  and 
I  raffled,  and  he  lost  to  me  every  throw,  until  at  last  I  didn't  leave  him 
a  stiver.  '  All  I've  won  from  you,  and  my  watch  to  boot,  against  your 
daughter  Nelly  !'  cries  I  of  a  sudden.  <  Done  !'  cries  he ;  and  we  threw 
again ;  and  he  lost,  and  I  won  again :  and  that's  the  way  I  got  your 
mother,  Kate !  And  now,  do  you  guess  any  thing  else  I'm  going  to  say 
about  yourself,  Kate  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  papa,  I  hope  " 

''  I  know  you  do  hope.  Yes,  Kate,  I  am  going  to  provide  for  you  in 
something  like  the  same  way"— — 

•*'  Now,  good  heavens,  papa  ! " 

''  Don't  speak  a  word  more  till  you  hear  me  out.  At  the  last  club 
dinner  in  Dublin,  Ned  O'Brien  calls  me  aside  with  a  face  as  long  as  my 
own  when  I'm  on  the  bench;  and  after  a  long-winded  beginning,  he 
prays  my  interest  with  you,  Kate.  '  To  be  sure  man,'  says  I,  '  you  must 
^ave  it.'  '  Then,  up  sneaks  George  Dempsey,  and  his  business  was  the 
same.  ^  By  Cork,  I'll  court  her,  in  style,  for  you,  my  boy,'  was  my 
word  to  George.  And  then,  Mick  Driscoll  takes  a  turn  at  me,  and 
begs  of  me,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  listen  to  him ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  listen  to  him,  all  about  his  title-deeds  and  his  pedigree;  and 
he,  too,  craved  my  countenance  with  the  prettiest  girl,  and  (what  he 
didn't  call  you)  the  richest  heiress  in  the  province ;  and,  ^  By  Jove ! 
I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  Mick,'  says  I ;  and  Mick  nearly  pulled  the  arm 
out  o'  my  body,  shaking  my  hand ;  but  I'm  not  done  yet.  Harry  Walshe 
jnade  his  way  to  me ;  and  the  boy  to  my  fancy  is  Harry  Walshe,  Kate. 
*  I'm  up  to  the  saddle-skirts  in  love  with  your  beautiful  Kate,'  says 
Harry.  '  Pull  away,  my  hearty  fellow,'  answers  I  ;  ^  never  fear,  but  I'll 
poll  for  your  election.'  " 

"  My  dear,  papa"— - 

'*  Let  me  make  an  end,  as  I  told  you,  Kate.  Well,  after  dinner,  and 
the  bottle  going  merrily  round,  and  every  one  of  us  right  jovial,  I  re- 
liearsed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  company,  all  the  promises  I  had 
made,  and  a  high  joke  it  was ;  and  then,  '  Here's  what  I'll  do  among 
you  all,  my  good  boys,'  says  I ;  *  Let  every  one  of  Kate's  wooers  be  on 
the  turf  the  first  morning  ^f  the  next  huntingi-season,  each  mounted  in 
•his  best  style ;  let  there  be  no  pull-in  from  the  cover  to  the  death ;  no 
baulking  or  shying,  but  smooth  smack  over  every  thing  that  offers ;  and 
the  lad  that  mounts  the  brush  may  come  a-courting  to  my  daughter, 
Kate.'  Well,  my  girl,  you'd  think  they  had  all  lost  their  wits  at  this 
<proposal ;  such  joy  amongst  them,  such  shouting ;  many  a  bottle  the 


*"i.  e>  One  who  begins  to  use  a  razor. 
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rivals  emptied^  each  to  his  own  success ;  and  in  ten  days  from  this 
blessed  mornings  the  match  comes  off^  my  girl ;  and  whoever  wins^  Kate 
will  have  a  wooer  worth  throwing  a  cap  at." 

Kate  remained  silent ;  tears  of  mortification  and  disgust^  unseen  by 
her  father^  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

^*  But  the  cream  of  the  jest  I  have  not  iold  you,  Kate.  Rattler  is  in 
training,  privately,  the  last  two  months — ^no  one  the  wiser ;  and,  harkee, 
Kate  !  by  Cork's  own  town,  I  intend  to  start  for  you,  myself !  and  the 
brush  111  wear  in  my  own  cap ;  and  then,  if  I  hav'n't  my  laugh,  right 
out,  why,  in  that  case,  'tis  the  devil  that  made  little  apples ! " 

And  before  the  sensitive,  and  high-minded,  and  spirited  girl  could  re- 
ply, away  went  her  father  to  superintend  Rattler,  greatly  chuckling  over 
his  scheme ;  and  poor  Catherine  sat  alone  to  blush  and  weep  at  the 
thought  of  being  made,  by  her  own  father^  the  object  of  a  vulgar  and 
foolish  contention. 

Other  sad  thoughts  mingled  with  her  reveries.  The  unestated  mili- 
tary hero,  to  whom,  while  in  Dublin,  she  had  all  but  plighted  her  troth, 
had  promised,  in  answer  to  a  letter  she  dispatched  to  him  from  the  first 
post  where  she  had  halted  with  her  father,  on  their  flight  from  town,  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  country,  and  try  his  fortune  with  the  squire  ; 
but  days  had  now  rolled  over,  and  he  came  not ;  neither  did  he  send  a 
line  to  account  for  his  absence.  This  was  sad  mortification  to  the  pure 
ardency  of  a  first  love,  in  the  breast  of  such  a  girl  as  Catiierine ;  parti- 
cularly when  she  recollected  the  most  disagreeable  predicament  in  which 
her  father's  unthinking  folly  and  indelicacy  had  placed  her. 

The  morning  of  the  hunt  drew  near,  and  still  her  lover  was  absent 
and  silent.  The  match  had  become  the  talk  of  the  whole  country. 
With  great  difficulty  and  perseverance,  Catherine  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing her  father's  mind  to  contemplate  her  position,  in  something  of  a 
vein  of  seriousness.  He  could  not,  indeed,  "  for  the  life  of  him,"  surmise 
why  she  seemed  so  earnest  and  afflicted.  But  he  4lid  see  and  compre- 
bend  that  she  was  really  unhappy ;  and  the  best  that  he  could  think  of, 
to  cheer  her,  he  said  and  swore.  He  would  break  his  neck  with  plea- 
sure, and  to  a  dead  certainty,  rather  than  not  bring  home  the  brush, 
and  fling  it  into  her  lap.  And  when  Kate's  fears,  at  this  solemn  declara. 
tion,  took,  naturally,  another  turn,  the  honest  Squire  was  again  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  her  tears,  her  clinging,  though  gentle  embraces,  and 
*'  her  tantrums."  He  bawled  right  out,  in  utter  mystification,  at  her 
entreaties  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not  join  the  hunt ;  and,  in 
fact,  upon  the  appointed  morning,  away  he  rode  towards  the  fox-cover, 
mounted  on  his  crack  hunter,  Morgan  Rattler,  as  full  of  buoyancy,  and 
vigour,  and  solicitude,  as  the  youngest  of  the  competitors  he  expected 
to  meet. 

Great  shouts  rent  the  skies,  as,  one  by  one,  the  candidates  for  the 
gentle  Catherine  arrived  at  the  appointed  ground.  Their  horses,  as 
well  as  themselves,  were  examined  by  curious  and  critical  eyes,  and 
heavy  bets  were  laid  upon  the  issue  of  the  day's  chase.  The  Squire, 
without  communicating  to  any  of  his  rivals  his  intention  to  hunt  for  his 
daughter  himself,  had  contrived  that  his  own  fox -hounds  should  be  in 
requisition ;  because  he  well  knew  that  Morgan  Rattler  would  do  sur- 
passing wonders  on  their  tails. 

The  ruler  ef  the  hounds  was  the  same  who  had  held  that  situation 
«nder  the  former  owner  of  Squire  Hogan's  estate.  In  his  youth,  twenty 
years  prwiously,  we  have  noticed  him  as  a  daring  fellow ;  we  should 
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have  added  that  he  used  to  be  as  remarkable  for  his  boisterous  good 

spirits  as  for  his  reckless  intrepidity.    Now,  however,  at  five-and-forty, 

mirth,  and  even  outward  dash  of  every  kind,  had  disappeared  from  his 

character.    His  face  was  forbidding ;  his  words  were  few ;  he  never 

laughed,  he  never  smiled ;  and,  altogether,  people  regarded  him  as  a 

dogged  and  disagreeable  man.    But  enough  of  our  huntsman  for  the 

present. 

The  day  promised  to  be  most  favourable  for  the  remarkable  chase  it 

was  to  witness. 

^  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaimed  a  hunting  morning.*' 

The  ground  was  in  prime  order;  the  horses  were  full  of  vigour  and 
spirit,  after  their  long  training ;  and,  except  the  huntsman's,  (and  he 
comes  in  again  sooner  than  we  foresaw,)  every  face  beamed  with  joyous 
animation.  In  fact,  upon  this  day,  he  was  making  himself  particularly 
offensive ;  quarrelling  unnecessarily  with  his  hounds ;  sulkily  refusing 
to  take  any  advice  or  opinions  (commands  were  out  of  the  question)  con- 
cerning his  treatment  of  them ;  and  giving  short  answers^  and  looking 
<'  as  black  as  thunder." 

'^  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Daniel  ?"  questioned  the  Squire. 

*'  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  work  to-day,"  answered  the  huntsman. 

'*  Why  so,  man  ?  what  is  all  this  about  ?" 

"It  was  this  day  twenty  years  that  my  ould  masther  followed  the 
witch  down  the  rocks  into  the  sey ;  and  I  was  dreaming  last  night  that 
he  and  I  were  hunting  here,  again,  together,  and  that  he  drew  me  down 
the  same  lip  afore  him." 

"  Hutt,  tut,  you  fool !  there's  no  witch  to  hunt  now,  you  know," 

*''  I  know  no  such  thing.  You  hav'n't  heard  that  she  is  in  her  cave 
again  i 

"  Pho,  no ;  and  'tis  impossible." 

''  It  is  not  impossible :  'tis  thrue.  Let  little  Tony  take  my  place 
to-day  ;  for  I  tell  you  twice  once,  I  don't  like  the  work." 

"  Bother,  Daniel.  This  day,  of  all  days,  I  can't  and  I  wont  spare 
you.    Draw  on  the  dogs ;  come,  stir  !  see  to  your  business." 

With  mutterings  and  growlings,  Daniel  proceeded  to  obey.  He  cast 
the  dogs  into  the  cover.  For  some  time  they  drew  through  it  in  silence. 
Presently  some  yelpings  were  heard ;  then  the  leader  of  the  pack  sent 
forth  his  most  melodious  note  ;  dogs  and  men  took  it  up  ;  the  fox  broke 
cover ;  away  after  him  stretched  the  eager  hounds,  and,  dose  upon 
them,  ^he  no  less  eager  huntsmen. 

The  Squire  stood  still  a  moment,  willing  to  let  the  foremost  and 
most  headlong  candidates  for  his  daughter's  favour  blow  their  horses  a 
little  before  he  would  himself  push  forward.  While  thus  manoeuvering, 
^*  WTiom  have  we  here  ?"  he  asked  of  the  person  nearest  to  him. 
His  inquhy  was  directed  to  a  strange  huntsman  who  had  just  then 
appeared  on  the  ground,  no  one  could  tell  whence. 

"  ^y  the  good  day  !"  exclaimed  the  person  addressed,  "  that's  Jack 
Hogan  who  fell  over  the  cliff,  this  day  twenty  years  1" 

'^  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  Squire.  The  stranger  turned  round 
his  head,  as  if  he  could  have  heard  these  words,  though  he  was  at  a 
good  distance. 

*'  'Tis  he^  man  !  just  as  he  looked  the  last  day  he  hunted  I  his  very 
dress  !  see  how  different  from  ours ;  and  his  black  horse.  I'd  know 
horse  and  rider  among  a  million  !     By  all  that's  good,  it  is  himself !" 
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The  horses  of  the  Squire  and  of  his  neighbour^  a  man  of  fifty,  who 
thus  spoke,  would  brook  no  further  delay  ;  and  their  riders  were  com  - 
pelled  to  loosen  their  reins,  and  allow  them  to  spring  onward. 

Daniel,  the  blaek-browed  huntsman,  was  at  this  moment  immediately 
next  the  hounds^  Two  or  three  of  the  rivals  for  fair  Catharine's  love 
rode  within  a  little  distance  of  him.  The  new.comer  loitered  behind 
the  last  of  the  candidates :  of  course,  the  Squire  and  his  friend  now 
pressed  him  hard.  Suddenly  his  coal-black  horse,  seemingly  without  an 
effort,  and  certainly  independently  of  one  from  his  master,  cleared  the 
ground  between  him  and  Daniel.  The  huntsman  turned  *in  his  saddle, 
fixed  an  appaUed  look  on  his  follower,  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  des- 
perately dashed  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  steed.  The  stranger, 
still  seemingly  unexcited,  as  also  appeared  his  horse,  stuck  so  close  to 
Daniel's  crupper,  that  he  could  have  put  bis  hand  upon  it. 

All  swore  that  the  fox  outstripped  the  wind  in  swiftness.  The  hounds 
did  their  very  best,  and  more  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  to  keep 
near  to  him.  Each  huntsman,  including  even  our  honest  Squire,  spared 
not  whip  and  spur  to  rival  them ;  but  the  huntsman  first,  and  th^ 
stranger  at  his  horse's  tail,  were  the  only  persons  who  succeeded  in  the 
achievement. 

Vain  was  the  endeavour  to  come  up  with  those  two.  And  every  now 
and  then,  black  Daniel  would  glare  behind  him  into  the  face  of  his  pur- 
suer, and  with  a  new  shout  of  horror,  re-urge  his  hunter  to  greater 
speed ;  and  still,  and  still,  although  the  stranger  sat  tranquilly  in  his 
saddle,  Daniel  could  not  gain  a  stirrup's  length  a-head  of  him.  Over 
hill  and  valley,  over  ditch  and  hedge,  over  bog  and  stream,  they  swept, 
or  plunged,  or  leaped,  or  scrambled,  or  swam,  close  upon  the  dogs,  as  if 
life  were  of  no  value ;  or  as  if  they  were  carried,  eddied  forward,  with 
supernatural  speed,  and  in  superhuman  daring.  Onward,  onward  they 
swept,  scarce  seeming  to  touch  the  earth,  until  at  length  only  three 
other  horsemen  were  able  to  keep  them  even  in  distant  view.  And,  soon 
after,  those  three  became  two  ;  and,  again,  but  one  followed  remotely 
in  their  track ;  and  this  one  was  our  excellent  friend  Squire  Hogan. 

The  sea-clif^  came  in  view  !  and  straight  towards  them  did  the  mad 
diase  now  turn.  In  amazement,  if  not  in  terror,  the  Squire  pulled  up 
his  horse  on  a  rising  ground,  and  stood  still  to  note  its  further  progress* 
He  saw  the  panting  fox  make  for  the  dangerous  place  over  the  cliff's 
brow.  For  an  instant  he  saw  him  on  its  very  line.  The  next,  he  diss, 
appeared  towards  the  sea.  At  his  brush  came  the  hounds,  and  down 
they  plunged  also.  The  rival  horseman  followed,  and  they,  too,  were, 
in  a  second,  lost  to  view.  A  woman  suddenly  started  up  over  the  peril. 
ous  pass,  gazed  below,  and  then  sprang,  as  if  into  the  air. 

The  mysterious  fate  of  his  predecessor  fully  occurred  to  our  Squire ; 
and  he  sensibly  vowed  to  himself  that,  "  By  Cork  !  tlie  faggot  of  a  witch 
should  never  tempt  him  to  leave  the  world  by  the  same  road."  H 
also  brought  to  mind  his  huntsman's  words  that  morning ;  and  a  strug- 
gle arose  between  his  reason  and  his  superstitious  propensities,  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  man's  dream  had  been  verified. 

While  thus  mentally  engaged,  one  of  the  baffled  aspirants  for  Ca- 
therine's hand  came  up,  himself  and  his  horse  soiled  and  jaded.  An- 
other and  another  followed,  until  almost  all  the  members  of  the  day's 
hunt  surrounded  Squire  Hogan.  He  recited  to  them  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed. Greatly  excited,  some  of  them  dismounted,  and,  under  the  care 
of  an  experienced  guide,  descended  the  cliff. 
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They  found  that  the  hewitdied  hounds,  and  their  hewitched  folfow- 
ers,  need  not,  as  the  Squire  had  supposed,  have  jumped  direct  from  the 
land  into  the  sea ;  inasmuch  as  they  might  have  turned,  obliquely,  into 
a  narrow,  rocky  ravine.  Down  this  pass,  however,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  horses  of  mortal  mould  could  have  found  a  footing.  The  explorers 
themselves  were  obliged  to  follow  their  guide  very  cautiously;  as  well  to 
avoid  tumbling  downward,  as  to  save  their  heads  from  the  loose  stones 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  which  almost  every  step  displaced  and  set  in 
motion. 

After  having  proceeded  a  little  way,  they  caught,  far  below  them,  a 
glimpse  of  the  dogs,  whose  cry  came  up  to  them,  mingled  with  the  roar 
and  chafe  of  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Shortly  after,  they  saw  the  hunts- 
man, still  closely  pressed  by  the  stranger.  The  next  moment,  dogB> 
horses,  and  riders  were  lost  to  view,  behind  a  curve  of  the  tortuous  and 
stony  course  of  the  ravine,  all  hurrying  onward  and  downward,  with 
whirlwind  speed,  as  if  to  bury  themselves  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Our  adventurers,  persevering  in  their  descent,  suddenly  turned  a  prow 
jecting  rock,  and  came  in  view  of  a  strip  of  strand,  running,  promonr. 
tory-like,  into  the  sea :  this  they  soon  gained.  Daniel,  the  huntsman, 
lay  on  his  back  upon  it ;  his  horse  not  be  seen.  His  dogs  were  squatted 
around  him,  each  holding  a  fragment  of  bone  between  his  teeth.  The 
stranger  sat  still  in  his  saddle,  as  if  intensely  observing  the  prostrate 
man.  The  woman  who  had  appeared  to  Squire  Hogan  on  the  cliff's  brow 
stood  on  a  rock  amid  the  shallow  breakers  which  rippled  over  the  edges 
of  the  neck  of  strand. 

As  the  explorers  approached  this  group,  the  unknown  horseman 
glanced  towards  them,  took  off  his  cap,  waved  it,  and  said,  ''  Let  no 
man  claim  Catherine  Hogan's  hand  till  I  come  to  woo  it.  I  have  hunted 
for  her ;  won  her ;  and  she  is  mine." 

Those  of  Catherine's  lovers  who  heard  this  speech  were  not  chicken*, 
hearted  fellows.  They  resolved  to  ascertain  who  was  the  dictatorial 
speaker.  Their  friend.  Squire  Hogan,  appeared  in  view,  having  nearly 
completed,  at  his  cautious  leisure,  the  descent  to  the  sea's  level,  after 
them ;  and  they  first  approached  him,  momentarily  turning  their  backs 
on  the  object  of  their  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him,  and 
enlisting  him  in  a  common  plan  of  operations.  Alter  some  discourse 
with  the  good  Squire,  and  when  he  and  they  would  have  confronted  the 
unknown  horseman,  no  human  form  but  that  of  sulky  Daniel  was  visible 
on  the  patch  of  strand ;  and  there  he  lay,  stretched  at  his  length,  and 
still  apparently  insensible. 

To  him  their  attention  became  directed.  They  found  him  covered 
with  blood,  and  seemingly  a  corpse.  His  dogs  continued  to  couch 
around  him,  holding  bones  between  their  grinning  teeth ;  and  they 
snarled  fiercely  when  the  new  comers  approached  them. 

"  By  the  blessed  light !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  "  thi»  is  part  of  a 
man's  skuU  that  Ranger  has  his  teeth  through  ! " 

''  It  is,"  answered  Harry  Walshe;  "  and  not  one  of  the  dog»  but  holds 
a  human  bone  between  his  jaws ! " 

The  prostrate  huntsman  opened  his  eyes,  and  glared  fearfully  around 
him. 

''  What  has  happened  to  you,  Daniel  ?  "  questioned  the  Squire. 
Daniel's  head  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  he  seemed  to 
recognise  the  spjsaker. 
'*  Is  he  gone  P"  he  asked  faintly. 
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"  Is  who  gone  ?  for  whom  do  you  inquire  ?  " 

"  The  maether's  sperit — ^the  sperit  of  the  murthered  man — ^the  man 
that  /  murthered  and  buried  in  this  sand^  twenty  years  ago !  " 

Amid  exclamations  of  surprise  and  horror  from  all  who  heard  him^ 
the  huntsman  gained^  for  a  moment^  more  perfect  power  of  observation. 
He  looked  from  one  to  another  of  the  ^oup  around  him ;  then  mos  t 
ghastlily  at  the  dogs ;  and  then^  closing  his  eye8>  and  shuddering,  con« 
tinned  to  speak  in  snatches. 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  a  cruel  murther.  I  have  never  slept  a  night's 
sleep  since  I  did  it.  And  every  dog  of  the  pack  brought  me  one  of  his 
bones  to-day.  I  will  hide  it  no  longer.  I  will  own  it  to  the  world,  and 
suffer  for  it.  His  sperit  drove  me  before  him  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
buried  his  broken  body,  afther  I  tumbled  him  over  the  cliff — ^yes,  buried 
it^  as  deep  as  I  could  dig.  Twenty  years  passed  away,  and  he  came  to 
chase  me  to  his  unblessed  grave ;  and  at  the  sight  of  it,  my  horse 
tossed  me  out  of  my  saddle,  and  my  own  accursed  bones  are  broken  this 
day,  and  so  I  have  half  my  punishment.  Did  I  see  the  witch  near  me, 
here,  a  while  ago  ?  I  did ;  an'  the  watbers  o'  the  sey  gave  her  up,  aHve, 
to  be  a  witness  against  me.  For,  when  I  was  burying  him,  this  day 
twenty  years,  I  spied  her  watching  me ;  and  I  ran-  afther  her,  and 
saized  her,  and  pitched  her  far  into  the  waves ;  but  now  she  is  come  to 
hang  me.  Let  her.  I  will  tell  all— all*— of  my  own  accord ;  I  will ; 
and  swing  high  for  the  deed" 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  Squire's  house ;  and  in  his  presence,  and  that 
of  other  magistrates,  made  a  more  ample  confession.  He  had  been 
tempted  to  commit  the  murder  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  mother  of  his  old  master  received  under  her  protection  a  friend- 
less and  pennyless  orphan  girl  of  low  birth.  The  young  huntsman  loved 
her  to  distraction ;  and  his  ardours  were  seemingly  returned,  until  the 
Squire,  then  a  minor,  became  his  successful  rival,  seducing,  under  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage  at  his  mother's  death,  his  fickle  mistress.  Rage, 
hatred,  loathing,  took  possession  of  Daniel's  heart ;  he  could  have  beaten 
out  the  brains  of  his  young  master  with  the  loaded  end  of  his  hunting 
whip ;  and  his  amiable  feelings  were  not  added  to,  when,  upon  a  day 
that  he  was  expostulating,  alone,  with  the  estranged  object  of  his  affee- 
tions,  the  Squire  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,  snatched  that  identical 
whip  from  his  hands,  and  energetically  laid  it  across  his  own  shoulders* 
llie  Squire's  mother  died.  The  Squire  cast  off  his  mistress,  and  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  wife.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  depraved,  bad-hearted, 
and  forsaken  girl,  to  look  for  her  revenge.  Upon  certain  conditions>  she 
offered  herself,  "  soul  and  body,"  and  without  the  trouble  of  a  marriage, 
to  her  old  lover.  Daniel's  eager  passion  for  her,  and  his  deep  detesta- 
tion of  her  undoer,  had  scarce  abated.  He  felt  sorely  tempted,  but 
hesitated.  The  girl  threw  herself  in  his  way,  from  time  to  time ;  re- 
fired  him ;  and  in  almost  a  year  subsequent  to  the  first  attempt  to  make 
him  a  murderer,  he  wcu  one,  nay,  a  double  one ;  for,  a  few  days  after 
he  had  dragged  his  master  off  his  horse,  and  hurled  him  down  the  cliff, 
he  placed  in  his  tempter's  arms,  on  the  understanding  that  she  was  to 
destroy  it,  the  only  child  of  his  victim.  But,  even  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  feverish  dream  of  passion,  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  punish, 
ment  due  to  his  crime.  From  the  moment  he  committed  to  her  the 
helpless  infant  she  so  much  detested,  he  had  never  seen  the  authoress  of 
his  ruin ;  and  his  belief  was,  that,  after  having  murdered  "  the  child  of 
days,"  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  own  existence. 
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A  few  hours  following  his  confession,  the  huntsman  died. 
Whether  or  no  the  gentle  Catherine  shared  the  popular  belief  that 
she  had  been  hunted  for,  and  won  b^,  and  was  doomed  to  become  a 
spectre's  bride,  is  not  clearly  ascertainable.  True  it  is^  that  her  cheek 
faded,  that  her  eye  grew  dull,  and  that  the  smile  of  contented  pleasure 
forsook  her  moistly-red  lip,  now  no  longer  red  nor  moist.  But  these 
changes  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  on  less  supernatural  grounds. 
Her  military  adorer  still  continued  absent  and  silent;  he  who  had  so 
often  vowed  himself  away  into  wordless  sighs,  nay,  tears,  under  the  big 
effort  to  define  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  whose  only  hesitation  to 
declare  himself  to  her  father,  had  always  assumed  the  shape  of  a  fear  of 
being  regarded  as  a  speculating  fortune-hunter ;  when,  at  a  glance,  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  he  was  almost  an  unfriended  adventurer,  court* 
ing  the  hand  of  a  wealthy  heiress. 

As  to  good  Squire  Hogan,  he  contrived,  or,  perhaps,  rather  tried  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  thing ;  vaguely  calling  it  a  very  good  hoax ;  "  a 
choice  one,  by  Jove !"  just  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  un. 
ravel  it ;  or  else  to  hide  his  half-felt  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Mean- 
time he  got  some  cause  to  laugh  a  little  less  than  usual.  Ejectments 
were  served  upon  his  estate,  in  the  name  of  the  lost  son  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  it.  And  Squire  Hogan  only  strove  to  laugh 
the  more ;  and  to  affect  that  he  considered  the  claim  as  an  uncommonly 
good  attempt  at  '*  a  capital  hoax !"  practised  upon  him  by  some  unknown 
persons  whom,  on  some  past  occasion,  he  must  have  outwitted  '*  glo- 
riously ;"  but  it  was  a  poor  attempt  at  mirth,  and  he  saw  that  Cathe- 
rine, as  well  as  himself,  felt  that  it  was. 

In  fact,  he  spent  many  hours  alone,  mourning  for  his  beloved  child, 
and  taxing  his  brains  to  shield  her  from  probable  and  verging  misfor- 
tune.   And  a  brilliant  thought  came  into  his  head. 

Would  it  not  be  a  happy,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  clever  thing,  to 
dispose  of  Catherine,  before  the  trial  at  law,  grounded  upon  the  eject- 
ments, should  commence,  and  while  the  matter  was  little  suspected,  to 
one  or  other  of  her  ardent  admirers  at  the  club-dinner  in  Dublin ;  to,  in 
fact,  Ned  O'Brien,  or  George  Dempsey,  or  Mick  DriscoU;  or,  above 
all,  to  Harry  Walshe  ?  And  the  wise  father  made  the  attempt,  duly,  four 
times  in  succession ;  and  learned,  thereby,  that  the  serving  of  the  eject- 
ments was  more  generally  known  than  he  had  imagined. 

Still  he  tried  to  laugh,  however ;  until  one  morning,  when  his  bois- 
terousness  ended  in  sudden  tears,  as  he  cast  his  head  on  Catherine's 
shoulder,  and  said : — "  Oh,  Kate,  Kate  !  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? — I 
think  I  can  bear  poverty, — ^but  you  !" 

"  My  dear  father  do  not  be  cast  down,'*  answered  Catharine  ;  "  I  can 
earn  money,  in  many  ways,  for  us  both,  if  good  people  will  give  me  em- 
ployment." 

"  And  you  are  going  a-working  to  support  your  father,  Kate  ?"  He 
left  the  room  sobbing.  His  tears  affected  Catherine  to  the  quick.  Other 
sad  and  bitter  recollections  swelled  her  sorrow  into  a  flood.  She  could 
now  account  for  the  persevering  neglect  of  her  lover,  and  her  tenderly- 
beloved,  upon  no  other  grrounds  than  those  of  her  approaching  poverty. 
Oh,  that  was  a  heart-cutting  thought ! 

The  day  upon  which  the  poor  Squire  must  necessarily  start  from  the 
country  to  attend  the  trial  in  Dublin,  arrived  ;  and  he  commenced  his 
journey  with  another  magnificent  conception  in  his  head ;  to  eke  out 
which,  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  without  her  knowledge,  a  miniature  of 
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his  daughter  Catherine.  And  with  this  miniature^  and  a  note^  expressive 
of  his  willingness  to  eompromise  the  matter  by  a  marriage^  he  called  on 
the  new  claimant  for  his  squireship^  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  the  me- 
tropolis.  But,  having  retired  to  his  own  town.house  long  before  he 
could  have  thought  it  possible  that  his  note  had  received  a  leisurely 
readings  he  received  back  the  miniature  with  a  technical  epistle  from 
hb  rive's  attorney,  stating  that  no  compromise  could  be  entered  into  ; 
that  the  heir.at.law  was  determined  to  accept  nothing  which  the  law 
should  not  decide  to  be  his  right ;  and^  adding^  that  any  attempts  to  see 
the  young  gentleman  must  prove  unavailing,  while  they  would  be  felt  to 
be  intrusive ;  inasmuch  as^  in  cautious  provision  against  a  failure  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  his  claim,  he  had  invariably  concealed  his  person, 
even  from  his  legal  advisers. 

This  was  the  first  really  serious  blow  our  Squire  had  received.  Hi- 
therto he  had  courageously  depended  on  his  own  innate  cleverness  to 
outwit  the  coming  storm ;  now,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  trial  which 
was  to  determine  his  fate,  he  acknowledged  himself  without  a  resource 
or  an  expedient,  beyond  patience  to  attend  to  the  grave  proceeding,  sit 
it  out,  and  endeavour  to  comprehend  it. 

To  beguile  the  remainder  of  his  sad  evening,  after  receiving  tlie  attor- 
ney's communication,  he  repaired  to  his  club-room.  He  found  himself 
cut  there.  Issuing,  in  no  pleasant  mood,  into  the  streets,  he  encoun- 
tered, by  lamp-light,  an  individual  in  a  red  coat  whom  he  had  hitherto 
considered  rather  as  a  deferential  hanger-on  than  as  an  acquaintance  to 
boast  of.  Now,  at  least,  by  unbending  himself,  he  need  not  fear  a  re- 
pulse ;  so,  he  warmly  stretched  out  both  his  hands,  received  a  very  dis- 
tant bow  of  recognition,  and  was  left  alone  under  a  lamp-post. 

'^  By  Cork  !"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  '^  the  puppy  officer 
thinks  I  am  turned  upside-down  in  the  world  already  !" 

The  cause  came  on.  Our  good  friend's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  every 
person  who  uttered  a  word,  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  The  usual  jollity 
of  his  countenance  changed  into  the  most  painful  expression  of  anxiety ; 
and  when  any  thing  witty  was  said  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel, 
learned  in  the  law,  at  which  others  laughed,  his  effort  to  second  them 
was  miserable  to  behold.  And  although  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  the 
Squire  constantly  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  and  face ; 
chewing,  between  whiles,  a  scrap  of  a  quill  which  he  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously picked  off  his  seat. 

The  depositions,  on  his  death-bed,  of  Daniel  the  huntsman,  were 
tendered  against  him.  They  established  the  fact  of  the  wretched  self- 
accuser  having  kidnapped  the  heir  of  his'  then  master,  and  handed  the 
infant  to  his  partner  in  crime.  And  the  first  living  witness  who  appeared 
on  the  table,  was  that  witch,  supposed  to  have  been  long  dead,  even  by 
Daniel  himself.  She  swore  that  she  had  intended  to  destroy  the  babe ; 
that,  however,  having  got  it  into  her  arms,  she  relented  of  her  purpose, 
and  gave  it,  with  a  bribe,  to  a  strange  woman,  in  a  distant  district,  to 
expose  for  her  on  the  high  road.  Next  came  the  woman  alluded  to,  and 
she  proved  that  she  had  followed  the  directions  of  her  employer,  and 
afterwards  watched,  unseen,  until  an  elderly  lady  of  her  neighbourhood, 
passing  by  with  a  servant,  picked  up  the  little  unfortunate.  And, 
lastly,  the  aforesaid  elderly  lady,  who,  by  the  way,  had  endured  some 
little  scandal,  at  the  time,  for  her  act  of  Christian  charity,  corroborated 
this  person's  testimony;  and  further  deposed  that  she  had  carefully 
brought  up,  on  limited  means,  until  the  day  she  procured  him  a  com- 
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mission  in  his  Majesty's  service^  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  at  issue.  Not 
a  tittle  of  evidence,  in  contradiction  to  that  stated,  was  offered  by  the 
defendant ;  and  the  only  link  of  the  chain  of  proof  submitted  by  the 
heir.at.law,  which  the  Squire's  counsel  energetically  sought  to  cut 
through,  was  that  created  by  the  first  witness.  On  her  cross-examina- 
tion, it  was  ingeniously  attempted  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  oath  of  a  depraved  crea- 
ture like  her ;  that  she  had  really  made  away  with  the  infant,  according 
to  her  original  intention;  and  that  the  one  she  had  offered  for  ex. 
posure,  must  have  been  her  own,  the  result  of  her  acquaintance  with  the 
son  of  her  benevolent  and  ill-requited  protectress.  But,  without  paus- 
ing upon  details,  we  shall  only  say,  that  during  the  trial,  sound  confir- 
matory evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  miserable  woman's  assertion  was  sup. 
plied ;  and  that,  in  fact,  without  hesitation,  the  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Squire  Hogan's  look  of  consternation,  when  he  heard  the  verdict,  was 
pitiable.  For  a  moment  he  bent  down  his  head  and  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  moist  handkerchief.  Then,  with  a  wretched  leer  distorting  his 
haggard  countenance,  he  started  up,  and,  muttering  indistinctly,  bowed 
low  to  the  judge,  the  jury,  the  bar,  the  public,  all;  as  if  he  would  humbly 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  every  human  being.  After  this,  forget- 
ting his  hat,  he  was  hurrying  away ;  some  one  placed  it  in  his  hand ; 
he  bowed  lowly,  and  smiled  again  ;  and,  finally,  forgetting  the  necessity 
to  remain  uncovered,  he  pressed  it  hard  over  his  eyes  and  left  the  court ; 
carrying  with  him  the  sincere,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  tearful  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators. 

As  fast  as  horses  could  gallop  with  him,  he  left  Dublin,  a  few  moments 
following. 

^^  By  Cork,  Kate'* he  began,  laughing,  as  his  daughter,  upon  his 

arrival  at  the  house  which  used  to  be  his  home,  hurried  to  meet  him  : 
but  he  could  not  carry  on  the  farce ;  his  throat  was  full  and  choking ; 
and  suddenly  throwing  himself  upon  his  child's  neck,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

She  understood  him,  but  said  nothing ;  she  only  kissed  his  cheeks 
and  pressed  his  hands,  keeping  down  all  show  of  her  own  grief  and 
alarm. — ^Woman !  in  such  a  situation,  you  can  do  this :  man  cannot : 
it  is  above  the  paltry  selfishness  of  his  nature. 

He  rallied,  and  tried  to  take  up  his  absurd  jeering  tone,  but  soon 
tripped  in  it  a  second  time. 

"  Ay,  Kate — ^by  the  good  old  Jove,  I'm  a  poorer  man  than  the  day  I 
raffled  for  your  mother :  and  you  must  work,  sure  enough,  to  try  and 
keep  a  little  bread  with  us.  If  there's  any  thing  you  think  /  can  turn 
my  hand  to,  only  say  the  word,  and  you'll  see  I'll  not  be  idle,  my  poor 
girl- 
He  entered  into  the  details  of  his  misfortunes  and  mortifications. 
Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  the  slight  of  '^  the  puppy  officer ;" 
and  neither  his  wonder  nor  his  curiosity  was  excited,  when,  now  for  the 
first  time,  Catherine  burst  into  tears. 

It  shows  much  good  sense  to  take  my  Lady  Law  at  her  word.  Fortune 
is  fickle,  but  law  is  fickleness :  the  principle  itself.  And  so  seemed  to 
argue  the  successful  young  aspirant  to  the  Squire's  estate.  While  yet 
only  expatiating  on  his  past  misfortunes,  our  worthy  friend  received  a 
note  which  informed  him  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an  authorised 
agent  would  arrive  to  take  possession  of  the  house  and  lands ;  and  father 
and  daughter  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  this  gave  them,  when 
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the  agent  was  announced  and  entered  the  room  where  they  sat.  Catherine 
turned  away  her  face :  she  could  not  look  at  him. 

"  Possession  of  every  thing  in  the  house^  too  ?"  asked  the  tremhling 
Squire — "  Every  thing,  you  say  ?"— "  Every  thing/*  answered  the 
agent ;  who  was  no  man's  agent,  but  his  own,  after  all.  Catherine  started 
at  his  voice—''  Yes,  every  thing ;  even  of  the  angel  that  makes  this 
house  a  heaven." — He  advanced  to  her  side.  She  turned  to  him— 
shrieked — ^laughed — and  lay  insensible  in  his  arms.  It  was  the  Squire's 
*'  puppy  officer"  in  the  first  place ;  Catherine's  faithful  adorer,  in  the 
second  place ;  the  plaintiff  in  the  late  action,  in  the  third  place ;  and 
the  triumphant  hunter  for  his  mistress's  hand,  in  the  fourth  place.  Sure. 
ly,  dear  fair  readers,  he  had  a  claim  on  her.  ''  Yes — if  he  account  for 
his  neglect,  since  she  left  Dublin."  Very  good.  That's  easily  done.  He 
had  vainly  applied  for  leave  of  absence ;  and  his  letter  advising  her  of 
the  fact,  as  also  of  his  intention  to  take  the  field  for  her,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  a  picture  of  his  then  unknown  father,  (which,  in  the  Squire's 
town>house,  Catherine  had  often  pronounced  very  like  him,)  that  letter 
had  miscarried. 

''  So  your  daughter  is  mine,  good  sir,  on  your  own  terms,"  added  the 
four-fold  hero. 

"Capital,  by  Jove! — Capital!  a  glorious  hoax,  by  Cork!  capital!'.' 
laughed  the  ex-Squire. 

''  I  am  delighted,  you  think  so ;  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I  dressed  myself  up  like  the  picture,  merely  at  the  time  to  endeavour  to 
recommend  myself  to  your  good  opinion,  by  the  oddity  of  the  conceit ; 
for  I  knew  you  liked  a  hoax  in  your  very  heart." 

''  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  boy  ! — Like  a  hoax ! — Ah,  don't  I  ? 
— and  it  is  such  a  prime  one  !  choice !  capital !  capital,  by  the  beard  of 
the  good  old  Jove  !" — and,  wringing  his  own  hands,  and  transported  by 
his  feelings,  the  worthy  man  left  the  room,  to  describe  and  praise  to  his 
very  servants,  what  so  much  gladdened  his  soul. 

''  You  were  ignorant  of  your  parentage  upon  the  day  of  the  hunt.^" 
asked  Catherine,  after  they  had  conversed  some  time  together. 

'*  I  was.  Upon  the  spot  where  the  huntsman  fell,  I  encountered  the 
woman,  returned  from  half  a  life  of  wandering,  who  exposed  me  in  my 
infancy :  she  had  been  seeking  me,  in  Dublin,  to  unburden  her  con- 
science, and  do  me  a  tardy  justice.  I  was  on  the  road  for  the  hunt ; 
thither  she  followed  me  rapidly,  and  outstripped  me  some  days ;  assum. 
ing  the  garb  of  the  former  witch  of  the  cave,  to  conceal  her  identity.  I 
need  scarce  say,  that  from  her  I  then  received  the  information  which 
enabled  me  to  prosecute  my  claim.  My  beloved  Catherine's  sense  of 
delicacy  will  readily  suggest  to  her,  why  I  kept  out  of  her  view,  from 
that  day,  until  I  could  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her  story.  And  now, 
here  I  sit,  able,  thank  heaven  I  to  show  to  the  woman  of  my  heart,  that 
she  did  not  quite  misplace  her  generous  love,  when  she  gave  it  to  a  poor 
and  friendless  ensign,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  wealth,  and  of  rank  in 
the  world." 

It  is  recorded  that,  from  this  hour.  Squire  Hogan  never  wore,  except 
perhaps  when  asleep,  a  serious  face.  Having  resigned  "  with  a  hearty 
good  will,"  his  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace,  there  remained 
nothing  on  earth  to  compel  him  to  ''  seem  wise,"  as  Bacon  says ;  and 
he  had  full  leisure  to  pursue,  uninterruptedly,  his  practical  hoaxes ; 
which  he,  himself,  if  nobody  else  did  it  for  him,  called  *'  capital  !  choice, 
by  Cork's  own  town !" 

Q2 
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COBBETT  IN  EDINBURGH. 
Pasta  and  Paganini,  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Mademoiselle   D*Jeck, 
created  not  half  the  sensation  which  the  arrival  of  Cobbett  did  among  us  of 
the  Athens.     The  advent  of  these  luminaries  affected  only  the  "  thrones  and 
dominions,"  with  their  few  tributaries  and  dependencies ;  but  Cobbett^s  visit 
was  even  more  powerfully  felt  in  the  depths  of  the  Cowgate,  and  chasms  and 
labyrinths  of  the  clotet,  than  in  the  club-nouses  and  booksellers'  shops.     Edin- 
buigh  was  in  uiuversal  commotion ;  and  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical  elbowed 
and  jostled  each  other  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  like  the  grave,  where  all  sorts  of  people  must  meet  at  last     The 
ill-judged  attempts  of  one  or  two  of  the  ministerial  newspapers  to  stir  up  the 
popular  feeling  against  Mr  Cobbett,  if  it  had  any  effect,  awakened  a  generous 
feeling  in  behalf  of  the  stranger,  and  piqued  the  national  honour  into  a  more 
scrupulous  observance  of  politeness,  and  a  warmer  welcome  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  given.     He  presented  himself  before  an  impatient  house, 
filled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  wnich  rose  to  greet  him  in  a  tumultous  rapture. 
•   His  appearance  is  highly  favourable ;  his  ease,  tact,  and  self-])osse88ion,  are 
unrivalled.     He  was  neither  overpowered  nor  taken  by  surprise  with  these 
demonstrations  of  the  Modem  Atnenians,  but  received  them  aU  as  matter  of 
course,  which  came  a  little  in  the  way  of  proceeding  to  business.  Mr.  Cobbett 
is  still  of  stately  stature,  and  must,  in  youth,  have  been  tall.     He   must  then 
in  physiognomy,  person,  and  bearing,  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true 
Saxon  breed, — 

7be  eves  of  asure,  and  the  locks  of  browoy 

And  tne  blunt  speech,  th&t  bursts  without  a  pauie, 

And  free-born  thoughts,  which  league  the  •oldier  with  the  lawa. 

As,  with  the  **  Ciceronian  suavity**  he  had  promised  to  assume,  he  presented 

himself  before  the  **  critical  andience  of  Edinburgh,**  he  looked  like  an  old 

English  gentleman 

Of  Uie  good  dden  time— i 

a  hearty  Essex  or  Hampshire  sauire,  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  w^hose  woods 
are  flourishing,  and  his  paternal  acres  unmortgaged,  dressed  for  a  dinner  of 
some  ceremony,  in  a  coat  of  the  best  Saxon  blue  broad-cloth,  with  its  full 
complement  of  gilt  buttons,  and  an  ample  white  wustcoat,  with  flowing  skirts. 
His  thin,  white  hairs,  and  high  forehead — the  humour  lurking  in  the  eye,  and 
playing  about  the  lips,  betokened  something  more  than  the  squire  in  his  gala 
suit ;  still  the  altogether  was  of  this  respectable  and  responsible  kind.  His 
voice  is  low-toned,  clear,  and  flexible ;  and  so  skilfully  modulated,  that  not  an 
aspiration  was  lost  of  his  nervous,  fluent,  unhesitating,  and  perfectly  correct 
discourse.  There  was  no  embarrassment,  no  flutter,  no  picking  of  words ; 
nor  was  the  speaker  once  at  fault,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  disturbed  by  those 
petty  accidents  and  annoyances  which  must  have  moved  almost  any  other 
man  so  oddly  situated. — Put  down  Cobbett  I  It  will  be  as  impossible  for  the 
**  Collective  Wisdom  **  to  overbear  him,  as  for  that  more  overwnelming  power, 
the  Collective  Taste,  to  put  him  down.  He  would,  in  ten  minutes,  either  laugh 
or  shame  the  House  out  of  its  insolence  of  ill>breeding,  —  sometimes  its  only 
defence  against  dulness  and  twaddle,  but  as  frequently  the  weapon  ^-ith  which 
impudent  knavery  assails  honest,  pledn,  and  modest  men,  when  such  have  stumbled 
into  Parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  serve  the  people.  The  corporation 
had  best  keep  him  out,  for  assuredly  it  will  never  keep  him  down,  once  he  gets  in. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Cobbett  tnere  was  little  in  the  matter 
of  his  lectures  absolutely  new :  the  facts  were  familiar  or  thread-bare  ;  the 
aiguments,  such  as  we  have  heard  from  him  a  hundred  times  before,  in  the 
Register.  But  then  the  old  hmi\y  jewels,  the  Cobbett  heir>looms,  were  all 
newly  and  most  exquisitely  set.  He  is  indeed  a  first-rate  comic  actor, 
possessed  of  that  flexible  penetrative  ppwer  of  imitation  which  extends  to 
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mind  and  character,  as  well  as  to  their  outward  signs.  His  gtuius  is,  besides 
essentially  dramatic.  We  have  often  read  his  lively  characteristic  dialogues 
with  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but  to  see  him  act  them,  and  personate  Lord 
Althorp  pommelled  and  pozed  by  the  future  member  for  Oldham,  was  a 
degree  beyond  this. — He  was  in  nothing  vehement  or  obstreperous,  though 
every  body  had  anticipated  something  of  this  kind ;  and  his  subdued  tone,  and 
excellent  discretion,  gave  double  point  to  his  best  hits.  Instead  of  the  sledge- 
hammer, like  that  which  poor  Cook  employed  to  knock  down  Bingham  Baring, 
Cobbett  used  a  poignard  as  polished  as  keea.  The  humour  of  his  solemn 
irony,  his  blistering  sarcasm,  out  especially  his  sly  hits  and  unexpected  or 
random  strokes  and  pokes  on  the  sore  or  weak  sides  of  the  Whigs,  told  with 
full  effect  on  two  parts  of  the  audience.  The  high  Tories,  at  such  passages, 
screamed  and  crowed  with  delight ;  and  the  hearty  applause  of  the  Radicals 
testified  their  extreme  satisfaction  at  hearing  bold,  honest  truths  spoken  in 
Edinbui^h  by  William  Cobbett  To  oratory,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  Mr  Cobbett  never  once  rises  ;  but  he  is  ever  a  wily,  clear,  and  most 
effective  speaker.  What  a  mystifier  of  an  ordinary  Jury  he  might  have  been, 
with  his  readiness,  dramatic  power,  and  skill  in  presenting  homely  objects 
under  the  most  lively  and  picturesque  forms.  Tnere,  indeed,  his  strength 
lies. '  His  protestant  miracle  of  the  two  thousand  half-pay  officers,  his  lady 
pensioners,  and  the  Right  Reverends  the  Fathers,  &c.  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  his  Scottish  auditors.  —  Mr  Cobbett  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
his  reception  in  Edinburgh.  In  Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  he 
has  been,  if  that  were  possible,  still  more  popular.  And  at  this  we  rejoice,  as 
evidence  of  affection  for  the  cause  to  which,  whatever  fastidious  persons  may 
think,  Cobbett  has  been  a  useful,  rough  pioneer,  and  most  powerful  auxiliaiy. 
Such  of  our  Readers  as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr  Cobbett's 
remarkable  career,  and  to  attain  a  just  notion  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  are 
referred  to  **  The  Schoolmaster,"  Nos.  7  and  11.  Having  met  with  Mr 
Cobbett  in  private  society  during  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  our  impression  of 
him  was,  that,  besides  being  a  veiy  clever  man,  Twhich  all  the  world  knows,) 
he  is  a  very  pleasant  man  ;  more  disposed  to  oe  good-humoured  and  droU 
than  satirical  or  severe ;  not  impatient  of  contradiction,  except  when  he 
thinks  the  speaker  insincere ;  and  a  zealous  friend  of  the  poor. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  FOR  ORIGINATING  A  MONUMENT  TO  SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  principal,  the  only  striking  feature  of  this  assembly,  was  the  numerous 
attendance,  and  the  deep  feeling  evinced  by  all  the  spectators.  It  was  too 
formally  got  up;  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  balance  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  lay  too  oare  to  the  day  ;  the  speakers,  with  the  exception  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  fourth  speaker,  were  evidentiy  thinking  more  of  the 
figure  they  were  themselves  cutting  than  of  him  they  were  met  to  honour. 
The  meeting  was  a  good  idea  indifferently  executed.  It  was  like  the 
Catholic  service  for  the  dead ;  grand  and  imposing,  but  impressing  us  with 
a  feeling  of  hoUowness  and  want  of  heart.  It  was  a  premeditated  burst  of 
uncontrollable  emotion, — the  white  dots  that  are  supposed  to  indicate  tears 
on  a  burial  vault.  But  the  worst  mistake  of  all,  was  placing  the  Duke  of 
Baccleuch  in  the  front  of  the  battie.  If  the  good  citizens  of  Edinbuigh  had 
met  to  commemorate  a  nobleman,  good  cause  there  might  have  been  for  his 
Grace  officiating  as  fuffleman.  Had  they  met  to  cry  salt  tears  over  the 
illustrious  Rothschild,  Uiere  might  have  been  some  sense  in  conceding  the  pat 
to  one  who  is  understood  to  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  But  when  homage  vms  to 
be  paid  to  genius,  genius  ought  to  have  been  employed  to  give  it  voice.  The 
mean  appearance  and  silly  stammering  of  the  first  performer  damned  the 
piece,  when  Lord  Rosebeiy  (whose  manly,  sensible  appearance  deserves 
that  we  except  him  firom  the  general  censure)  complimented  the  Duke  upon 
his  "  powerful  speech,"  a  subdued  titter  ran  througn  the  room.  It  was  cruel 
in  Lprd  Rosebery.  Strange  that  the  Duke  could  not  repeat  his  lesson  with 
less  hesitation,  seeing  that  he  had  delivered  the  same  speech,  verbatim,  at 
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Kelso,  a  day  or  two  before.  The  old  idolaters  of  Greece  lent  an  idealized 
expression  even  to  the  brute  portion  of  their  theocracy ;  but  Me  worship 
the  golden  calf,  even  when  the  silliness  and.  feebleness  of  the  animal  uie 
caricatured. 

The  noble  Duke,  to  whose  rank  that  precedence  was  given  on  this  occasion 
which  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Wilson,  appeared  in  a  short  hunting 
coat  and  plaiden  trowsers,  and  subscribed,  out  of  his  income  of  ;€  200,000,  the 
sum  of  jCIOO,  for  the  monument  which  he  moved  that  the  public  should  erect 
to  "  his  departed  friend."  At  the  funeral  it  does  not  appear  that  the  noble 
Duke,  although  of  the  same  clan,  deigned  to  attend.  His  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  newspapers  among  those  of  the  men  of  worth  or  rank  who 
followed  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  grave. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  this  meeting,  the  Lord  Advocate  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  two  great  political  parties,  whose  generous  rivalry,  accord- 
ing to  his  Lordship,  tends  to  keep  the  Vessel  of  the  State  in  eauilibrium,  and 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  those  extreme  opinions  which,  he  trusted,  would  never 
take  root  in  Scotland.  We  differ  with  his  Lordship  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
two  political  parties  ;  and  think  the  Vessel  of  the  State  no  more  benefited  by 
their  generous  rivalry  than  would  be  a  ship  by  two  breezes  from  opposite 
quarters.  The  effect  in  both  cases  would,  we  fear,  be  the  impeding  of  the 
vessel's  progress  ;  and  an  equilibrium,  not  inconvenient  to  cither  of  the  parties, 
(factions,  we  call  them,)  or  the  breezes  ;  but  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  either  description  of  vessel,  or  productive  of  comfort  to  the  crews. 

The  Court  of  Arches. — Who  would  have  dreamed  of  a  settlement  of 
vagrants,  rivalling  in  wretchedness  and  wildness  the  Ellaugowau  hamlet  in 
Demcleugh,  established  under  the  dry  arches  of  that  splendid  monument  of  a 
prosperous  city, — the  new  London  Bridge,  where,  scarcely  a  year  ago,  kings, 
queens,  and  princesses,  cabinet  ministers  and  their  cabinet  ministers,  beauties 
wits,  and  dandies, — in  gorgeous  array,  met  together  to  eat  venison  ;  where,  as 
they  quaffed  their  champagne, 

They  f)acle  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  camionecr  witnout. 

The  cannons  to  the  Heavens — the  Heavens  to  Earth — 

Now  the  King  drinks  to  Don  Key  ! 

where  healths  were  dedicated  to  everj'  official  present,  while  every  official 
present,  afler  the  established  precedent  of  health-drinking,  mingled  his 
thanks  for  the  honour  with  assurances  of  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom,— ^the  civil  dignitaries,  in  particular,  setting  forth  that  the  city  conduits 
ran  brown  stout,  and  the  mansion  was  tiled  with  pancakes.  "  A  saucepan  was 
boiling  under  one  of  the  arches,"  says  the  street  keeper  of  the  London  Bridge 
district,  in  his  examination  before  the  Magistrates  concerning  the  new  colony 
•♦containing  a  ram's  liver,  the  parings  of  two  sheep's  heads,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bow-wow  (?V  which  an  old  bone-grubber  was  stirring  up  with  a 
piece  of  iron  hoop!"  Tne  London  Bridge  colony  consists  of  50  persons,  who 
find  nightly  shelter  under  the  arches,  and  luxuriate  upon  bow-wow  soup. 

Labt  Blessinoton*8  Remixiscev ces. — The  conversations  reported  by  I^ady  B. 
as  those  of  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  bear  strong  marks  of  originality.  But  it  was 
not  with  him  as  with  the  upright  and  manly  Scott, — the  words  of  his  mouth  Were 
not  always  those  of  his  mind  $  and  such  persons  as  arc  curious  in  forming  a  just  esti. 
mate  of  his  character,  must  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  tlie  party  addres. 
Bcd.  Byron  was  a  man  to  confide  his  real  sentiments  to  a  woman  whom  he  loved, 
or  a  woman  whom  he  respected.  It  appears  from  his  letters  addressed  to  a  person  of 
rank,  (extracts  from  which  will  probably  illustrate  the  next  edition  of  his  workR,) 
that  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  the  fame  of  Lady  Blessington*s  beauty  and 
singular  elevation  in  life ;  and  that,  foreseeing  the  improbability  that  she  should  ever 
have  any  communication  with  the  liadies  Byron,  Jersey,  Holland,  (so  scvei-ely  stig- 
matised in  the  reminiscences  of  the  Countess,)  he  penniUed  himself  to  gratify  the 
female  appetite  for  detraction,  by  the  expression  of  opinions  almost  as  severe  as  those 
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with  which  the  Countess  herself  was  noticed  in  his  private  correspondence.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lady  Bleasing^n*8  friend,  Madame  Guiccioli,  will  also  fovour  the  worid 
with  the  stock  of  her  recollections;  and  it  will  be  hard  i^  among  the  multitude  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  stept  forward  to  defame  him,  the  public  is  not 
enabled  to  form  as  black  an  ideal  of  his  Loi-dship^s  character  as  even  himself,  in  the 
wildest  chimeras  of  his  love  of  m3r8tification,  was  induced  to  shadow  forth.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  least  advantages  possessed  by  Sir  Walter  over  his  gifted  contemporary, 
that  hu  life  will  be  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  affection,  and  his  actions  interpreted 
by  a  cultivated  and  honourable  mind.  Moore  might  have  done  as  much  for  Lord 
Byron ;  but  he  ^vas  shackled  in  the  attempt  by  restrictions  such  as  no  biographer 
can  overcome. 

Dramatic  Politics. — It  seems  that  one  night,  early  in  the  month  of  October, 
John  Reeve,  the  idol  of  the  Gods  of  the  Adelphi,  and  one  of  the  best  comic  actors  on 
the  boards,  chose  to  vary  the  humours  of  an  American  election  introduced  into  the 
piece  founded  on  Washington  Irving's  tale  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  by  a  speech  from 
the  hustings  in  the  character  of  the  popular  candidate.  "  If  you  return  me  to  Con« 
gress,"  quoth  he,  ^  I  promise  to  vote  for  the  reduction  of  rent  and  the  abolition  of 
TITHES  1"  This  extemporaneous  sally  was  received  by  the  house  with  around  of 
cheering  of  several  minutes*  diu'ation  ;  and  the  thing  would  have  been  speedily  for- 
gotten, but  that,  at  the  close  of  the  scene,  the  manager,  Mr.  Yates,  rushed  breathless 
upon  the  stage  with  the  following  address  : — '<  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  I  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  wlmt  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Reeve  was  by  complete  (tccident,  and  shall  never 
be  repeated.**  This  very  elegant  apostrophe  was  received  by  the  house  with  a  dead 
silence.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  Mr.  Yates  to  consider  that  his  license  was  pro- 
bably at  stake. 

Mekaoeries.— A  daily  journal  has  the  following  paragraph : — ^'  The  Prince  Re- 
gent is  gone  Eastward  to  collect  beasts  for  the  Zoological  Gardens.**— The  Prince  Re- 
gent I  '^To  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last  !**  We  remember  another  prince  who 
was  fond  of  collecting  beasts,  the  late  King  of  Wurtembcrg,  whose  zoonomania  all 
but  caused  a  revolution  in  his  half-starved  kingdom.  At  best,  menageries  are  cruel 
things;  cruel,  that  they  deprive  the  feri  naiurm  of  their  libei'ty,  and  still  more  cruel 
that  they  "  take  the  children's  bread  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs.**  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion  of  wholesome  food  is  daily  devoured  by  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  than  by  the  paupers  in  Marylebone  workhouse.  A  new  So- 
ciety, moreover,  has  been  recently  established  in  London  for  <<  Promoting  Rational 
Humanity  to  Animals.**  Among  the  items  to  which  the  subscriptions  are  applied,  is 
one  for  humane  carts  for  conveying  calves  to  market ;  and  the  chief  abuses  proposed 
for  reformation  lie  in  the  knacker's  yard  I — All  this  is  very  well. — Let  the  humane 
subscribe  as  liberally  as  they  please  for  the  comfort  of  the  calves  about  to  supply  them 
with  fillets  of  veal,  or  the  sheep  they  intend  to  eat  in  mutton  chops ;  but  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  within  fifty  years  of  that  degree  of  national  prosperity  which 
justifies  the  application  of  its  impulses  of  humanity  to  the  beasts  that  perish.  We  have 
starving  men  and  women: — we  have  infant  children  who  require  humanity-carts 
to  convey  them  to  the  loom  and  the  factory ;  we  have  a  knacker*8  yard  of  infirm  and 
miserable  paupers,  where  the  aged  poor  are  suffered  to  die  by  inches,  as  described  in 
the  Synopsis  of  the  Society.  Let  Mr.  Gompertz,  who  is  an  enlightened  and  humane 
man,  reflect  upon  this,  and  not  lavish  all  his  good  Samaritanism  on  the  inferior  ani- 
mals of  the  creation. 

Association  of -Ideas.— It  is  asserted  by  those  who  resided  at  Rome  during  Sir 
Walter's  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  visit  the 
monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  His  mind  was  totally  untouched  by  classical  asso- 
ciations ;  and,  perhaps,  to  this  very  peculiarity  are  we  indebted  for  that  freshness  of 
perception,  that  vivid  and  glowing  sunshine  of  the  imagination,  which  was  not  dis- 
tracted by  the  shadowy  imagery  of  antiquity  from  the  objects  on  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  it  should  fall.  The  days  of  chivalry  were  to  him  what  the  classic  era  was 
to  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Anne ;  and  Charlemagne  was  probably  the  Agamemnon, 
whose  reign  formed  the  primitive  limitation  of  his  inquiry  and  interest. 

Crosby  Hall. — It  is  curious  enough  that,  while  the  nation,  or  its  representa- 
tives are  always  prompt  in  resisting  proposals  for  a  benevolence  towards  erecting  a 
royal  residence  for  the  sovereigns  that  be^  they  are  no  less  ready  with  their  purses  to 
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prevent  any  relic  of  royal  antiquity  from  falling  into  decay.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
an  old  barn,  forming  part  of  King  John*8  Palace  at  Eltham,  (concerning  which,  m 
long  as  it  was  permitted  to  stand,  few  people  expressed  or  exhibited  the  least  curiosity,) 
was  sentenced  to  demolition.  Upon  this  arose  an  outcry  fW«i  the  antiquaries. 
Destroy  a  monument  of  seren  hundred  years*  duration !  Monstrous !  A  subscription 
was  instantly  set  on  foot;  and  Wyatt  employed  to  repair  the  royal  bam.  In  the 
same  taste,  the  dUettanii  of  London  hare  recently  come  forward  in  defence  of  Crosby 
Hall,  once  the  residence  of  Crookback  Richard,  and  now  a  packer*s  warehouse. 
It  seems  that  the  palaces  of  kings,  like  the  shell  of  the  nautilus,  do  not  become 
objects  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  till  they  afford  shelter  to  some  new  in- 
habitant. Perhaps  eren  the  old  Dutch  guard  house  at  St.  James*s  (a  flagrant  dia- 
grace  to  the  taste  of  the  first  capital  in  Europe)  will,  at  some  future  epoch,  find 
favour  in  the  sight  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  be  saved  fiiom  conversion  into 
useful  warehouses  by  a  voluntary  subscription. 

Frequenters  of  Courts  no  Courtiers. — ^The  witty  old  Countess  of  Aldbo. 
rough,  having  applied  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  as  a  friend,  for  legal  advice,  was  some- 
what ungraciously  repulsed.  **  Ah  I"  said  Lady  A.,  <<  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  have  applied 
to  the  wrong  court    It  is  plain  your  lordahip  has  nothing  to  do  with  Civil  Law.** 

Ivfavt  Labour. — A  certain  eccentric  Tory  member,  who,  till  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  present  Parliament,  had  never  made  his  appearance  in  society,  dined  last  year, 
in  comjiany  with  Sadler,  and  several  other  political  perionagcs,  at  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  After  dinner,  as  the  gentlemen  were  drinking  coffee  in  the  fine  picture 
gallery  of  the  ex-minister,  a  conversation  took  place  between  Sadler  and  Sir  Robert 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Infant  Labour.     Mr.  ,  who 

was  standing  near,  occasionally  joining  in  the  discussion,  while  he  contemplated 
Lawrence's  exquisite  picture  of  the  infiint  daughter  of  his  host,  (considering,  perhaps, 
that  the  baronet  was  lukewarm  towards  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  clas.«es,) 
suddenly  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  exclaimed,  while  he  pointed  to  the  portrait 
of  little  Miss  Peel,  «  Ah  !  Sir  Robert  I  that  little  darling  might  have  been  slaving 
in  the  factory  you  know ;  'twas  a  narrow  escape."  The  amazement  of  his  discon- 
certed auditors  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

Like  of  Succession. — It  was  observed  by  a  noble  earl,  an  eminent  upholder  of 
the  Tory  interest  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  that  whenever  he  came 
out  of  his  gateway,  he  was  greeted  by  the  earnest  salutation  of  a  withered  crone,  who 
had  taken  her  station  on  the  steps — <<  Long  life  to  your  lordship ! — May  your  lord- 
ship live  for  ever.**  Astonished  to  find  that,  month  after  month,  his  gratuities  pro- 
duccd  no  change  in  the  wording  of  her  apostrophe,  I^rd  L.  one  day  accosted  her— 
"My  good  wonian,  you  appear  very  earnest  for  the  continuance  of  my  days :  have 
you  any  particular  interest  in  my  preservation  ^ — **'  To  be  sure  I  have,'*  cried  the 
old  woman  ;  «  I  recollect  your  uncle  Sir  Jame%  when  he  owned  the  estate  and  ruled 
over  us ;  and  a  bittei*er  enemy  to  the  poor  never  broke  bread.  Then  came  your  father, 
who  was  a  still  blacker  cuiw  to  us ;  and  every  body  said  we  could  never  be  worse  off. 
When  you  came  to  the  estate,  my  lord,  we  foimd  out  our  mistake ;  and  what  may 
come  after  you  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of !— Long  life  to  your  lordship! — May 
your  lordship  live  for  ever  t  ** 

Whig  Ukderlikos — Under  the  old  system  the  effective  force  of  jobhen  on  the 
establishment  of  this  country  increased  to  a  prodigious  amount.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  give  employment  to  the  whole  of  them.  Idlers  belonging  to  this  class 
were  to  be  met  in  every  comer,  lounging  about  like  "  unattached  officers,'*  or  the 
ancient  Edinburgh  functionary,  «  Wha  wants  me  ?**  Even  in  the  worst  of  days  some 
of  these  superfluous  rascals,  just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  hands  in,  joined  the 
liberal  party.  The  number  of  them  who  have  taken  service  under  it,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Earl  Grey  to  oflice,  is  prodigiow  !  and  if  honest  people  be  not  on  their 
guard  they  will  soon  succeed  in  making  the  Whigs  as  bad  as  the  Tories.  Their 
caterwauling  is  heard  in  every  comer.  Do  the  electors  of  any  burgh  dare  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  candidate  palmed  upon  them  by  Ministers  ?  Does  an  independent 
candidate  come  forward  at  their  call  ?  He  is  instantly  bespattered  with  abuse.  In 
compliance  with  the  urgent  and  reiterated  request  of  a  large  body  of  the  Bath  elec- 
tors, Mr.  Hume  recommended  Mr.  Roebuck  to  their  notice ;  they  being  distrustful  of 
a  recent  and  dubious  convert  to  liberal  principles,  notwithstanding  he  was  delivered 
to  them,  free  of  expense,  under  a  Treasury  frank.      The  Timet  began  to  growl 
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immediately ;  accusioir,  in  no  measored  terms,  Mr.  Hume  of  seeking  to  divide  the 
reform  interest,  in  the  &ce  of  a  strong  Tory  force,  for  the  pun)08e  of  getting  a  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ready  to  support  his  «  crotchets."  Mr.  Roebuck^s  com- 
mittee addressed  a  letter  to  the  Briarean  journal,  stating  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
which  was  refused  insertion,  except  as  an  adyertisement.  A  communication  from 
Mr.  Hobhou8e*s  friends,  similar  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  veracity,  was  osten- 
tatiously  stufied  into  a  <<  leading  article."  The  Timet  has  since  eaten  in  its 
praise  of  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  but  has  left  unrepcnted,  at  least  unconfessed,  its  nide  and 
vulgar  attack  upon  Messrs.  Hume  and  Roebuck.*  Again,  two  government  prote- 
ges have  started  for  Harwich,  opposed  by  Mr..  Herries.  With  one  of  the  soi-diMni 
liberal  candidates,  the  inhabitants  of  that  burgh  were  much  and  justly  dissatisfied : 
and,  at  their  request,  Mr.  Leader,  son  of  the  Irish  patriot,  offered  his  services.  7*^^ 
Timet  was  instantly  at  its  dirty  work  again,  and  broadly  accused  Mr.  Leader  of 
having  made  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Herries.  Upon  a  remonstrance  being  made,  how- 
ever, it  softened  down  the  charge  to  that  of  «  a  virtual  coalition.*'  Thus  &r  The 
Timet ;  next  comes  The  Globe,  *^  to  the  self-^ame  tune  and  words.**  '<  While  we  are 
disposed  to  express  little  in  the  way  either  of  surprise  or  objection  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals  of  ultra-radical  pretensions  being  produced  as  candidates  for  tome  of  the  new 
manufacturing  conttiitienoiety  it  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  ever  witness  that 
sort  of  intrusion  into  the  struggle  which  tendt  to  to  vulgarise  it,  that  any  person, 
with  a  due  share  of  self-respect,  feels  himself  indisposed  to  the  encounter.  •  •  •  •  « 
On  the  whole,  so  far  as  present  indications  exist,  we  apprehend  that  much  fewer  Radi- 
cals, of  the  clatt  which  may  be  regarded  ett  entirely  without  the  pale,  will  get  into 
Parliament  than  people  imagine.  There  may  possibly  be  four  or  five  Dromios  of  the 
Preston  class  instead  of  one  or  two,  but  that  will  be  sdl ;  of  the  Hume  school,  possi- 
bly fifteen  or  twenty  more ;  but  our  present  conviction  is,  that  the  next  Parliament 
will  practically,  and  for  the  most  part,  assume  the  tone  of  liberal  Whiggism,  mean- 
ing thereby,**  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  which  dismal  ditty,  when  rightly  interpreted,  we 
take  to  be,  among  other  things,  an  obscure  and  somewhat  mystical  prophecy  of  the 
ousting  of  Colonel  Torrens  from  Bolton,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Cobbett  a^d  his 
friends.  Its  main  object  is  to  follow  up  the  personal  onslaughts  of  The  Timet  by 
a  general  charge ;  a  plan  of  attack  which  does  honour  to  the  military  talents  of  the 
editor  of  The  Globe,  To  these  << vituperative  personalities**  are  added  quant,  tuff, 
of  **  laudatory  personalities.**-!-  These  **  most  sweet  voices,**  whether  they  be 
the  "  forward  voice,  to  speak  weU  of  his  friend,**  or  the  "  backward  voice,  to 
utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract,**  have  but  one  aim ;  to  establish  the  present  Minis- 
ti7  upon  the  basis  of  a  well-organized  body  of  agents,  who,  diffused  through  the  coun- 
try, may,  by  their  restless  activity,  give  to  the  operations  of  a  few  the  appearance  of 
the  will  and  deed  of  the  many.  They  hope  to  flatter  the  people  by  the  persuasion, 
that  what  is  merely  passing  before  its  eyes  is  its  achievement,  until  the  present  excite- 
ment has  subsided,  and  all  things  are  quietly  left  to  their  management.  They  hope 
and  trust,  that  our  new  constitution  will  soon  become  like  everything  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed— «  machine  worked  by  the  few,  and  mainly  for  the  interest  of  the  few. 
If  there  be  wisdom  among  the  electors  they  will  laugh  into  nothingness  these  shallow 
pretences.  They  will  choose  a  man  of  sense  and  principle^  in  preference  to  a  brawling 
fool,  of  course,  whatever  be  the  professions  of  the  latter :  this  point  settled,  they 
will  choose  even  a  party  Whig  in  preference  to  a  Tory ;  but  a  Liberal,  free  from  all 
party  connexions,  in  preference  to  either.  In  short,  they  will  choose  a  man  to  repre- 
sent themselves.  A  House  of  Commons  thus  elected  will  be  a  sufiicient  guanl  to 
Ministers  against  the  machinations  of  an  expiring  faction,  while  by  the  check  it  lays 
on  them  by  their  knowledge  of  its  character,  it  will  form  a  guarantee  for  their 
honesty.  Be  it  observed,  that  we  attribute  this  plan,  now  concocting  for  our  future  sub- 
jugation, to  the  jobbert  alone.  Instinct  has  taught  them,  that  success  ivill  place  both 
governors  and  governed  at  their  mercy.  We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
attributing  to  Lord  Grey  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  forward.  Indeed  our  fear  is, 
that  the  people  will  not  return  a  Parliament  sufiiciently  decided  to  support  the  bolder 
and  better  spirits  of  the  Ministry  in  that  line  of  policy  which  is  necessary  for  our 
national  salvation.  There  is  a  noble  generous  spirit  abroad,  but  a  great  want  of  pre- 
cise and  definite  political  knowledge. 


•   Tk€  Timet  has  been  accuied  by  The  Examiner  of  denying  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  RocjMick, 
while,  at  least,  one  penon  IdenUfied  with  that  paper  knew  him  well.    The  Tfmt$  pcntota  in  Ma  • 
denial.    Tbb  la  one  or  the  advantages  of  having  throe  gentlemen  in  a  flrm,  each  of  whom  is  entitled 
to  use  the  pronoun  «*  we,"  when,  in  reality,  he  only  means  "  1."  ,    . 

+  Vide «« The  Book  rf  rallacics,"  p.  1S3  to  p.  148,  incttutve. 
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GRiAT  BRITAIN.  uB  in  s  Compromising  support  of  the  esta- 

The  Church  is  ik  danger.     The  dig-  Wished  hierarchy.  Let  iw  vindicate  the  cause 

nitaries  of  the  overgrown  establishment  of  of  true  religion  and  justice,  which  arc  injured 

England,  like  the  hoy  who  cried  wolves,  in  and  violated  by  its  existence.      We  believe 

the  fable,  have  raised  this  clamour  so  often,  the  church  establishment  to  be  founded  in 

that  nobody  will  believe  them,  now  that  their  error,  to  be  unjustly  supported,  and  inefficient 

words  are  sooth.     We  beg  to  add  our  onsus-  for  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  exists. 

pected  testimony  to  theirs.     "  The  Church  Let  us  act  as  men  labouring  under  such 

18  in'danger ;"  and  a  brief  recapitulation  of  impressions.      Let  us  conduct  ourselves  u 

the  signs  of  the  times  will  shew  it.  Imprimis^  the  correctors  of  error,  as  the  opposers  of  in- 

At  the  Hornby  Reform  Festival,  celebrated  on  justice,   and  the  determined  toes  of  every 

Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October,  the  Hon.  C.  inefficient  monopoly,  whether  temporal  or 

A.  Pelhara,  M.P.,  thus  ex |)ressed  himself :  spiritual.      Our   Hepuration   from   the  esta- 

— "  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  blished  church,  is  a  standing  memorial  of  our 

you,  upon  eicellent  authority,  what  are  the  disskcnt,  an  ever-abiding  witness  of  our  oppres- 

measures  which  it  is  the  intention  of  his  sion ;   but  we  neutraliic  our  dissent  by  a 

Majesty^s  ministers  to  introduce  in  the  next  quiet  and  compromising  payment  of  all  eccle- 

session  of  Parliament.    The  Bill  for  Reform  si^mtical  demands.     We  cast  an  impuUtion 

of  the  Church  f  I  know  is  already  prepared,  upon  our  sincerity,  by  continuing  to  support 

(  Tremendous  cheers. )     It  is,  therefore,  not  that  practically,  which  we  are  ever  theoreti- 

for  me,  if  I  am  again  returned  as  your  n*pre-  ticaily  condemning.     .     .     .     We  call  upon 

Mutative,  to  say,  before  I  go  into  the  House,  you  not  to  violate  any  law,  not  to  embarrasa 

whether  I  shall  support  that  bill  or  not :  all  the  operations  of  our  ministry,  (our  strength 

that  I  can  state  at  present,  is,  that  I  will  give  is  in  the  prompt  ol)cyance  of  the  law,)  but 

it  my  Ixst  attention ;  and  I  will  anxiously  we  do  caA  upon  you  to  obey  it ;  in  such^  a 

and  deliberately  form  my  judgment  upon  it.  manner,   as  shall   shew   your  sense   of  its 

(Loud  cheers.)    At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  injustice,  and  your  determination  to  cast  off 

— at  least,  I  have  great  hopes, — I  shall  be  its  yoke,  while,  so  lonjf  as  it  continues,  you 

able  to  support  it ;  l^cause  I  do  not  conceive  are  willing  to  comply  in  one  sense  with  ita 

that  the  same  ministers  who  would  give  you  demand.      The  example  of  the  Quaker$  U 

so  full,  and  efficient,  and  beneficial  a  measure  that  which  we  call  wqn  you  to  imitate. 

of  reform  for  the  representation  of  the  people,  They  have  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  at 

will  so  change  their  principles  in  so  short  a  least,  bearing  a  silent,  but  increiLsing  testi- 

time,  as  to  give  you  a  mean  and  scanty  mea-  mony  to  the  injustice  of  the  claims  of  the 

sure  of  reform  in  the  church.  (Loud  cneers. )  clerg\\     If  the  whole  body  of  the  Dissenters 

I  trust  that  this  measure,  like  the  one  recently  had  imitated  their  example  from  the  first, 

given,  will  be  temperate  and  mcnierdte,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  long  ere  this, 

amply    efficient.      (Continued    cheering.*')  thequestion  would  have  been  settled  for  ever." 

One  great  point,  therefore,  is  established, —  We  call  the  county  of  Bucks  first  in  the 

that  ministers  have  a  ))Ian  of  church  reform  field ;  because  from  it  hat  proceeded  the  first 

in  petto.     The  next  point  is,  to  inquire  **  for  proposal  for  a  general  strike  on  the  part  of 

what  extent  of  church  reform  is  the  country  the  Dissenters.       Isolated    individuals   and 

ripe  ?"     In   so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  communities  had  already,  before  the  appear- 

this  question  has  already  been  pretty  loudly  ance  of  the  appeal  from  which  we  have 

and  intelligibly  answered.      Let  us  next  look  Quoted,  begun  to  act  upon  tlie  principle  in 

to  England.     First  in  the  field,  as  in  duty  difTcrent  parts  of  England.     In  the  ^pnnf  of 

bound,   is  the  native  county  of  Hampden,  the  present  year>  a  gentleman  in  tlie  north  of 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  October,  a  stirring  England  allowed  his  furniture  to  be  distrained 

appeal   to   the  Dissenters  appeared  in   the  and  sokl  by  auction,  for  his  tithes,  and  em- 

IBucks*   Gazette,   which  has  since  run   the  braced  the  occasion  of  the  sale,  to  address  to 


circle  of  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  king-  a  numerous  assembly,  an  exposition  of  the 

dora.     It  throws  down  the  gauntlet.     "  Let  principles  upon  which  he  acted,  and  his  reso- 

us  awake  to  a  sense  of  tliat  duty  which  dc-  lution   to  arihere  to  them.     An  adjourned 

volves  upon  us  as  men  and  Christians.     Let  lueeting  of  rate  payers,  hekl  at  Birmingham, 

us  wipe  away  that  reproach  which  rests  u|>on  on  Tuesday,  the  "M  of  Octolxjr,  has  flatly 
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Kf|»ed  to  pay  any  rate.     Mr  Churchwarden  favour  of  church  reform  exacted  from  the 

f««f5  T    \u        *  ^^  ^  threepeace  be  candidates  through  the  whole  of  England. 

•econnea    by   Air    Bourne,    moved,    as  an  vmcial  newspapers,  with  a  very  few  excentions. 

IZl'"?*^"    ^.*'  under  aU  the  circum-  advocate  this  ckus?.  Even  th7caT/'o«  tt 

«rS^t  ?*5^'  ?»«  chimjhwardens  having  man,  and  the  Time8,which  wasnever  yet  known 

ai  present  funds  in  hand,  the  vestry  will  not  to  support  anv  person  or  principle  which  il 

at  praMnt  grant  an;r  rate ;  but  that,  if  re-  had  not  previou>ly  ascertained  to  be  popular 

auesteo,  a  subwription  be  entered  into,  for  with  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  are 

tte  purpose  of  defraymg  all  legal  and  proper  clamorous  in  the  cause  of  church  reform, 

expenses  connected  with  the  church.^    ilr  But   more  important,   as  an  index  of  the 

*1?Vu  *  i**  propped  another  amendment,  strength  of  popular  feeling  on  this  subject, 

—     inat  the  rate  be  postponed ;  and  that  than  all  besides,  is  the  bustle  and  stirrinir 

tne  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Birming-  among  the  clergy  to  spruce  up  their  nesto 

nam  be  requested  to  raise  a  public  subscrip-  against  the  day  of  examination.     The  call 

ti<wj»  to  defray  their  current  expenses;  and  for  church  reform  has  been  raised  within  the 

in  the  meanume,  the  rate  payers  be  recom-  walls  of  the  church  itself.     Sorely  to  the 

mended  to  petition  the  l«^lature  in  the  first  annoyance  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  some  of 

reformed  Parhament,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  his  clergy  have  been  addressing  him  upon 

winch  tax  IJasenters  for  the  maintenance  of  this  topic.      Nor  is  this  determination  to 

ine  estabhshed  church."    The  rector,  who  amend  clerical  abuses  confined  to  England, 

was  in  the  chair,  refused  to  put  this  second  Even  in  Scotland,  where  church  oppreSion  is 

amendment,  and  any  more  of  the  first  than  much  less  heavy,  the  same  spirit  is  Winninir 

w«it  simply  to  negative  the  original  motion,  to  awake.      For  upwards  of  a  year  have  tlie 

ihjs  first  amendment,  thus  curtailed,  was  put  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  been  striving  to 

t.^^        a  rate  is,  therefore,  ultimately  reduce  the  established  clergy  to  tlie  incomes 

*5    tS^  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  October,  of  their  churches.      At  Mr   Cobbett's  late 

the  Bow  Street  magistrates,  on  the  applica*  lectures,  no  passage  was  more  rapturously 

toon  of  the  oflficers  of  St  Martins-in-the-Fields,  applauded,  than  his  sortie  against  the  church 

decided,~That  the  10th  of  Geo.  III.  declar-  of  England.     In  Glasgow,   a  "  Voluntary 

*??    k     *^  ™***  ™"**  ^  ^^^^  ^y  "  *®  Church  Association"  has  inst  been  formed, 

churchwardens,  overseers,  vestrymen,  con-  including  almost  all  the  talent  and  respecta- 

•^»»*5^  otlwir  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  bility  of  the  Dissenting  interest  in  the  West, 

pariah,    did  not  mean  that  every  inhabitant  A  paper  devoted  to  the  church  asserts^  that 

of  the  ^rish  should  have  a  vote;  that  the  in  Scotland  there  are  860  petitions  against 

power  of  making  rates  was  confined  to  those  a  church  establishment  prepared,  and  ready  to 

persons  only  who  were  the  ancient  inhaH-  be  showered  upon  the  reformed  Parliament, 

« anU  of  the  pariih ;  that  the  term  "  ancient,"  as  soon  as  it  meets.     The  truth  is,  that  if  the 

meant  those  persons  who  had  either  served  Dii'Senters  of  Great  Britain  do  not  strike  in 

some  of  the  parochial  offices  named  in  the  at  this  crisis,  they  deserve  to  lie  trampled 

statute,  or  had  suffered  fine  for  not  ha\dng  so    upon  for  ever.     The  nucleus  of  their  IxKly, 

aervcd.  The  parishioners  have,  in  consequence  the  three  great  classes  of  Independents,  Bap- 
of  this  decision,  declared  their  resolution  not  tist*,  and  Congregationalists,  have  long  been 
to  pay  the  rate.  In  a  manly  address,  pre-  accustomed  to  act  together.  Let  the  Quakers, 
•ented  to  Earl  Grey  by  the  Northern  Political  the  Dissenting  IMetLodists,  the  various  Scottish 
Union,  this  striking  passage  occurs : — "  In  Secession  churches,  and  all  the  others,  rally 
this  country,  (which,  availing  itself  of  the  around  them.  Let  them  demand  their  rights 
great  privilege  of  Protesttantism,  is  proud  of  as  men  and  as  Christians,  to  be  put  in  every 
the  right  of  private  iudgment,  and  regrets  the  respect  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
dogmaasofcreeds  and  churches,  and  is  crowded  members  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
wi«i  Dissenters  and  Catholics,)  the  whole  Scotland.  Let  them  make  a  stand  for  Chris- 
body  of  the  people  are  doomed  to  the  support  tion  hberty.  The  spirit  of  Hampden,  Vane, 
V  *  ^^^i""^**'  whose  adherens,  compared  with  and  Milton,  is  again  abroad  in  tlie  land.  The 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  are  but  consummation  which  they  yearned  after,  is 
few  in  number,  if  we  count  as  adherents  those  now  attainable.  The  Church  is  in  nANGsa. 
only  who  believe  in  its  doctrine,  and  approve  Not  that  spiritual  church,  *•  the  salt  of  the 
of  its  disciphne.  No  tax  can  be  more  mon-  eaith,"  without  which  it  liad  lost  its  savour, 
strous,  more  unjust,  more  impolitic,  than  that  *^"*  ««».-♦;«  «.»;»«  «<■  oii  f,.,..  u..i:..„„.^  ...-u:,.!. 

ch  obliges  any  portion  of  the  people  to 

port  in  splendour  and  luxury  the  priests 

reUgion  which  they  conscientiously  reject.  -.*«^«..v  «-  «.««=  m,.t»x...,  .....v..  w.v.e^  „uu 
The  whole  country  expects  from  the  wisdom  shew  their  disbelief  in  the  divine  origin  of 
f  1  "^formed  Parliament  the  utter  abolition  Christianity,  in  their  attempts  to  prop  it  up 
of  Uie  tithe  tax,  which  is  not  only  a  tax  upon  by  human  inventions,  seek  to  substitute  in 
agricultural  improvement,  but  an  infring;e-  its  place.  Up,  men,  brethren !  for  our  cause 
ment  of  hberty  of  conscience."  Tummg  is  noly.  Up !  follow  the  banner  on  wliich 
from  the  advice  of  the  Bucks*  Gaxette,  the  is  inscribe*!,--"  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
example  of  Northumberland,  Birmingham,  Judah  hath  overcome." 
St  Martins-in-the-Fields,  and  the  represcnta-  Tiix  Elections. — There  is  every  proba- 
tion for    Newcastle,  we  find  declarations  in  bility  that  the  elections  to  the  new  Parlia- 
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ment  will  prove  bungled  jolw,  in  not  a  few  politics,  have  enabled  the  party  to  organise 

inatances.      People  are  not  accustomed  to  itael^  and  to  qiread  its  ramifications  over  the 

elect  a  legislative  body,  for  the  sole  purpose  whole  country.  The  Tory  partv  is,  if  possible, 

of  representing  the  opinions,  wishes,   and  still  better  dnlled :  and  had  tliey  not  sinned 

intelhgence  m  the  nation.     The^  are  still  themselves  out  ot  all  respect,  might  have 

haunted  with  the  old  folly  of  ranging  them-  given  their  old  adversaries  a  shrewd  shake, 

selves  into  parties,  and  inauiring,  not  who  is  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  population  of  the 

the  best  man?  but,  will  ne  strengthen  our  country  are  inclined  blindly  to  follow  the 

side?    The  Tories,  of  course,  are  banding  leading  of  those  who  have    fought    their 

themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  expending  their  battles.     There  is  a  fine  spirit  among  them, 

last  venom.     The  Whigs  have  an  ugly  trick  but  a  sad  lack  of  precise  political  knowledge, 

of  suspecting,  or  pretending  to  suspect,  the  There  seems  also  to  be  a  sad  lack  of  men  fit 

intentions   of  every  man,  who   ooes    not  to  serve  in  Parliament,  if  we  may  judge  by 

believe  in  the  infallibility  of  their  leaders,  the  characters  of  moat  of  the  popular  candi- 

The  Radicals — ^under  which  convenient  and  dates.     They  will  be  returned  partly  because 

comprehensive  term,  the  ministerialists  in-  of  the  seal  and  activity  of  their  partisans, 

elude  all  who  do  not  belong  to  one  or  other  partly  because  there  are  no  better  men  to  be 

of  the  old  parties,  thus  classifying  together  nad.  Some  exceptions  there  are.  Edinburgh 

men  of  the  most  widely  diverging  principles  returns  the  Lord  Advocate,  out  of  gratitude 

and  character — sometimes  seem  inclinea  to  for  past  services, — Mr  Abercromby,  because 

yield  too  tamely  to  dictation,  and  at  others  it  likes  him.     In  the  Linlithgow  district  of 

shew  a  tendency  to  bristle  up  into  onpo-  burghs,  Mr  Gillon  has  met  with  such  un- 

sition  without  good  cause.     The  great  otnect  principled  and  mean  opposition,  as  was  to  be 

with  all  true  patriots  ought  to  be,  the  seko-  lookeo  for,    by  a  man  of  his  independent 

tion  of  men  of  sound   and   thoroughgoing  principles,  at  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic 

Srinciples,  business  habits,  and  cool,  but  family ;  and  in  the  Wigton  district,  particu- 
afing  character.  The  times  imperatively  larly  in  Stranraer,  the  oForts  of  the  Galloway 
demand  such  men ;  but  we  fesr,  even  the  fomily  to  keep  up  a  dose-bui^h  system,  are 
reformed  Parliament  will  not  be  over-  of  the  most  unblushing  complexion.  Lord 
stocked  with  them.  In  England,  the  Ormelie,  we  rejoice  to  say,  will  be  carried 
Whigs  will,  in  all  probability,  carry  the  in  for  Perthshire  on  the  snouUen  of  feuars 
day.  The  men  most  in  re<]uest,  seem  mem-  and  dissenters,  in  spite  of  the  most  oppressive 
here  of  aristocratic  fiimilies,  who  profess  and  dishonest  tricks  resorted  to  in  tne  hopes 
liberal  opinions.  A  frank  manner,  a  fluent  of  foiling  him.  His  adversaries*  machinations 
tongue,  and  fair  general  promises,  seem  to  go  have  recoiled  upon  themselves,  serving  only 
far  with  John  BulL  He  rarely  inquires  to  irritate  the  insulted  electors.  Dumfries- 
regarding  the  stock  of  knowledge,  or  the  shire  was  threatened  with  Lord  Stormont ; 
fitness  for  transacting  business,  possessed  by  but  the  younker  found  a  storm  was  brewing, 
those  who  ask  his  vote.  The  jobbers  are  and  wisely  withdrew.  The  Dumfries  buigni 
taking  advantage  of  this,  and  working  man-  will  fall  to  the  most  radical  bidder.  Mr 
fuUy,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  a  Whig  Hannay  speaks  scholarly  and  wisely ;  but 
Parliament.  Wherever  a  man  of  indepen-  General  Snarpe  more  precisely,  and  to  the 
dent  principles  offers  himself,  he  is  sure  to  be  point.  Poor  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  invoked 
assailed  by  the  abuse  of  these  creatures.  By  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors ;  but  they  cannot 
dint  of  good  organization,  unscrupulous  aid  nim.  Glawow  has  no  paramount 
chicane,  and  reckless  concussion,  the  Tories  leaders,  and^  will  return  the  man  whom 
have  every  prospect  of  mustering  a  tolerable  the  real  majority  wish.  The  result  of  the 
minority.  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  ^buck  are,  election  is  quite  uncertain ;  but  if  Mr  Craw- 
we  trust,  secure  of  Middlesex  and  Bath,  ford  be  not  returned,  our  good  friends 
notwithstanding  the  unprincipled  opposition  of  the  West  will  have  sadly  stultified  them- 
makinflr  to  them.  Lancashire  will  return  a  selves.  In  Paisley,  the  contest  lies  be- 
strong  Dody  of  Radicals— Cobbett  among  the  tween  Sir  John  Maxwell  and  Mr  MackeDar ; 
rest.  Birmingham  is  the  portion  of  the  but  both  are  regarded  as  a  pu-aUer,  The 
Union.  Leeds  and  Manchester  have  thrown  eminent  editor  of  the  Examiner  was  sounded 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  theliberal  portion  as  to  whether  he  would  stand  for  this  burgh ; 
of  tihe  ministry.  The  Whigs  are  yielding  to  but  declined,  on  account  of  his  weak  state  of 
the  universal  demand  for  the  baUot,  **  with  health.  The  electors  of  Paisley  might  do 
coy,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ;**  and  attach-  worse  than  lie  by,  till  they  learn  with  some 
ment  to  die  cause  of  church  reform,  is  pro-  certainty  what  Mr  Hume*s  prospects  in 
fossed  by  candidates  of  every  colour.  The  Middlesex  are.  It  would  be  a  feather  in 
Globe,  in  one  of  its  wheedling  articles,  their  cap  to  have  him  for  a  member.  Mr 
praises  the  Dissenters  for  selectmg  their  Oswald  is  secure  of  Ayrshire,  and  dMerves  to 
representatives  from  among  the  adherents  of  he  so,  on  account  of  tne  manly  way  in  which' 
the  established  church,  if  the  Dissenten  he  went  to  work.  A  strange  crotchet  has 
deserve  this  praise,  they  are  greater  block-  seised  some  of  the  Kilmarnock  electors, 
heads  than  we  take  them  to  tc.  In  Scot-  Their  choice  lies  between  a  steady  and  con- 
LAMC,  the  Whig  interest  will  preponderate  sistent  Whig  and  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the 
more  decidedly  tnan  even  in  England.  The  Guards,  wnose  only  public  appearances, 
concentration  of  all  le^al  business  in  Edin-  previous  to  the  commencement  of  Lis  canvass, 
burgh,  and  the  prominent  part  which  the  were  at  the  last  Ayrshire  election,  where  he 
lawyers  of  that  city  have  all  along  taken  in  voted  for  the  Tory  candidate,  and  at  a  meetii^ 
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of  the  firceholders  of  Kirkcudbright,  where 
he  supported  a  petition,  introduced  for  the 

Surpose  of  indirectly  defeating  the  Reform 
(ill.       And  yet  the   Political   Union  has 
thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of  this  youngster. 
We  really  expected  more  sense  from  the 
townsmen  of  Baird  and  M'Laren.     Dundee 
promises    to  carry    the   Radical   candidate 
through  with  a  wet  sheet.     In  the  far  Caith- 
ness, a  Tory  Sheriff,  devoting  himself,  like  a 
second  Curtius,  for  his  party,  contests  the 
county,  in  opposition  to  its  present  reforming 
representative,  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  denude  himself  of  his  snug  semi-sinecure, 
in    the   event   of  success.      He    has  been 
rewarded  with  the  promise  of  ten  votes. 
The  diflSerent  ruset  employed  by  the  old  Ac- 
tion, in  order  to  bolster  up  a  sinking  cause, 
are  instructive  enough.     In   one  burgh,  a 
neighbouring    farmer,  whose    garden    was 
included  witnin  the  boundary,  run  up  a  brick 
tenement  upon  it,  a  few  weeks  before  thte 
time  fixed  for  the  lodging  of  claims,  and 
demanded  to  be  rwistered.     Nay,  when  the 
claim  was  discussed  in  court,  an  equivocating 
witness  was  produced,  in  the  hopes  that  his 
oath  to  there  having  been  an  erection  on  the 
lamb  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  might 
be  lef^  unsiflted,  and  understood  to  mean  the 
new  house.     In  one  county,'  an  Edinburgh 
practitioner  of  the  law  claimed  to  vote  upon 
a  property  which  he  sold  nearly  twenty  years 
a^o,  having  received  part  of  the  price  at  the 
time,  and  drawn  regular  interest  for  what 
remained  owii^.     In  a  western  bui^h,  the 
agents  of  the  two  contending  parties  agreed 
to  remit  the  estimation  of  some  houses,  the 
value  of  which  was  disputed,  to  the  decision 
of  joint  valuators.     Wnen  these  claims  came 
to  oe  disposed  of,  the  agents  of  the  conform- 
ing canoidate  gravely  stated,  that  although 
thev  were  determined  to  abide  bv  the  decision 
of  tne  valuators,  the  claimants  insisted  upon 
being  heard  for  themselves.     And  these  very 
agent*  proceeded  to  lead  proofs  in  the  name 
of  the  ciaimants.     We  could  add  many  in- 
stances of  a  similar  sort.     We  could,  and 
without  fear  would,  name  place  and  person 
concerned  in  these  we  have  adduced ;  but  we 
think  a  better  fate  awarded  them,  when  we 
let  them, — 

Not  even  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame. 
Live  without  sex,  and  die  without  a  name. 

Of  the  fifty- three  Scottish  members,  ten  will 
be  Tories.  In  Irklamd,  a  veil  of  mystery 
hangs  over  the  electioneering  proceedings, 
which  we  do  not  presume  to  penetrate.  Irish 
tactics  are  a  pitch  beyond  us. 

Irklano — Mr  Stamlet. — Ma  0*Coif- 
NELL. — Thi  Working  op  the  Commuta- 
tion Bill. — On  the  24th  of  September,  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  from  which  what  follows  is  an 
extract: — "  What  taxes  are  meant  by 
*  municipal  taxes,*  which  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  states  must  have  been  paid  bv  each  per- 
son, seeking  the  power  of  voting  tor  a  repre- 
sentative in  Parhament  ?  As  tne  period  for 
registering  is  so  near  at  hand,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  those  persons  who 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  regis- 


ter, should  receive  the  earliest  information 
powible,  as  otherwise  the  intended  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  mav  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  defeated."  This  letter  was  signed 
<<  Edward  Dwyer,  Secretary  to  the  Political 
Union  of  Ireland."  Mr  Stanley's  answer  is 
in  these  words: — "  Sir, — In  answer  to  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  this  morning, 
signed  *  Edward  Dwyer,  Secretary  to  the 
Political  Union  of  Ireland,'  I  must  b^  to 
decline  entering  into  communication  with 
that  body,  or  any  of  a  similar  description.  I 
have,*'  &c  Mr  Dwyer  immediately  replied : 
— "  Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
letter  of  reply  to  mine  of  yesterday,  in  which 
you  decline  entering  into  any  communication 
or  correspondence  with  me,  as  secretary  of 
the  Political  Union  of  Ireland.  On  this 
letter  I  shall  not  presume  to  comment ;  but, 
in  my  private  capacity  as  a  fireeholder  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  I  again,  with  all  due  respect, 
reiterate  the  query  contained  in  my  letter, — 
what  taxes  are  meant  by  '  municipal  taxes,' 
which  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  states  must 
have  been  paid  by  each  person  seeking  the 

Eower  of  voting  for  a  representative  in  Par- 
ament  ?  I  entreat  the  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate answer,  and  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Edward  Dwyer." 
To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned.  Bravo ! 
Mister  Secretary.    Tu  me  lo  wipherai. 

The  dergy  of  the   estaolished   church 
are  endeavouring  to  delude  ministers  into 
the  belief  that  the  payment  of  tithe  may 
still  be  enforced.     They  write  the  police 
biUletins,  and  uniformly  represent  the  mili- 
tary  as    triumphant    or  tne  peasantry  as 
submissive.    Meanwhile  Mr  O'Connell  has 
solemnly  pronounced  his  opinion,  that  the 
valuation  of  tithe  before  the  crop  is  secured, 
is  ill^al,  and  any  intrusion  into  a  field  for 
that  purpose  is  a   trespass.      Those  who 
may  incline  to  call  in  question  the  law  as 
laia  down  by  the  liberator,  will  do  well  to 
consult  the   evidence  delivered  by  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.  resident  magistrate  of  police 
for  tne  county  of  Tipperary,  oefore  the  Tithe 
Committee.      That  gentleman  shews  that 
this  is  likewise  the  opinion  oftAHe  Crown 
Counsel.  The  woi  k  goes  on  notri^lBtanding, 
and  blood  is  daily  shed  in  consequence,  and 
the  peasantry  are  driven  to  desperation.    On 
the    29th    of   September    an    unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  Walstown 
prisoners.  On  Wednesday  the  Sd  of  October, 
a  public  meeting  of  theparishes  of  Connalmay, 
Old  ConneU,  Great  Connell,  and  the  vicinity, 
was  held  on  the  Curragh   of  Kildare,  to 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  tithes.     Strong 
bodies  of  military  and  police  were  hovering 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  did  not  interfere ; 
and   the   assembly  dispersed  without  any 
disturbance.    Blood  has  been  shed,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  in  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Tithe  Bill.     An 
attorney  in  the  county  of  Kildare  has  been 
forced  to  resign  the  office  of  tithe  collector 
by  the  threatened  secession  of  all  his  clients, 
and  is  now  acting  for  the  parishioners  of 
Kill  in  opposition  to  their  incumbent.    Ano- 
ther Dublin  editor  has  been  bound  over  in 
heavy  recognisances  to  stand  his  trial  for 
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alleged  offeneeB  committed  m  far  back  as 
March  laat  The  parties  prosecuted  for  the 
anti-tithe  meetings  have  been  allowed  to 
traverse  until  next  session.  This  will  never 
do. 

Slave  Colonies. — The  slave-holders  are 
still  determined  to  drive  matters  to  the  ut- 
most. In  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
Baptist  preachers  resident  in  Jamaica  ad- 
dressed the  Earl  of  Musgrave.  Hi<s  Lordship 
observed,  in  his  answer, — *'  With  regard  to 
any  regulation  touching  the  exercise  of  your 
sacred  calling  which  the  constitution  may 
have  reserved,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend, on  your  parts,  submissive  deference, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  decisions  of  thos^ 
authorities  to  whom  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  intrusted,  and  who  are  th^jmselves 
responsible  for  the  doe  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions committed  to  their  charge."*  A  per- 
spicuous commentary  on  this  obscure  text 
was  published  on  the  8th  of  Ao|^ust.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  cessation  of  martial  law,  Mr 
Kmgdon,  a  Baptist  missionary,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Savannah-lap-mar.  The  North- 
side  union  had  previously  declared  that  no 
Baptist  preacher  should  in  future  be  allowed 
to  preach  in  the  island.  Representations  to 
this  e£kct  were  made  to  Mr  Kingdon,  and 
offers  made  to  pay  his  passage  money.  A 
sense  of  duty  forbade  him  to  desert  his  sable 
flock.  His  house  was  attacked  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th,  firearms  were  dischaiged  on 
both  sides,  and  finally  the  missionanr  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  house,  which  was 
'*  gutted  firom  top  to  bottom."  The  same 
evening  the  house  of  the  Messrs  Deleon, 
friends  of  Mr  Kingdon,  was  pulled  down 
about  the  owners*  ears ;  and  on  the  following 
evening,  two  other  persons  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion  were  destroyed.  On  the  9th,  Mr 
Kingdon  was  lodged  in  the  common  gaol ; 
the  Deleons,  and  some  dozen  more,  were 
likewine  committed.  These  transactions 
admirably  illustrate  the  dark  sayings  of  the 
Earl  of  Musgrave.  While  this  frolic  was 
acting  in  the  West,  the  men  of  the  East  have 
not  been  idle.  Mr  Jeremie,  author  of  a 
very  temperate  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  slaveiy,  was  some  time  ago  appointed 
Advocate-General  and  Protector  of  Slaves 
for  the  Mauritius.  The  white  population 
were  in  arms  to  oppose  his  landiag.  On 
theSd  of  June,  he  disembarked  under  the 
cover  of  several  barges,  each  armed  with  an 
eighteen  pounder.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  the 
governor,  lost  heart,  however,  and  Mr 
Jeremie  was  under  the  necessity  of  reimbark- 
ing  for  England.  Surely  such  open  defiance 
of  law  and  justice  must  drive  ministers  to 
take  some  decided  step. 

Newfoundland. — The  Newfoundland 
Royal  Gazette  of  the  1 1th  of  September  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  proclamation  for  sum- 
moning a  General  Assembly,  by  which  also 
the  colony  is  subdivided  into  oistricts,  and 
the  qualihcation  both  of  the  electors  and  the 
members  is  determined.     Every  man  who 


has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean,  and 
has  occupied  a  house  within  tne  island,  either 
as  owner  or  tenant,  for  two  years  preceding 
the  election,  is  eligible  as  a  member  m 
assembly.  The  quidification  of  an  efettor  is 
exactly  the  same;  but  in  this  latter  case, 
occupancy  for  one  year  is  held  to  be  tuffi- 
cient. 


CONTIWENT  OF  EOROPE. 

In  Feance  the  Duchess  of  Bern  has  been 
decerned  to  be  tried  in  absence,  par  eontu- 
mace,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Accusation.  The  lady  is  said  to 
be  in  the  meantime  snug  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  An  army  of  25,000  was  some  time 
ago  reported  as  assembled  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
in  the  affiiirs  of  Belgium.  A  fleet  has  b«en 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  English  in  the  investment  of  Ant- 
werp. Soult  is  at  last  prime  minister,  and 
has  issued  (an  order  of  the  day,  we  had 
almost  called  it)  a  notification  of^the  event 
to  all  counsellors  of  state  and  local  maeis- 
trates.  He  declares,  "  the  system  of  policy 
adopted  by  my  illustrious  predecessor  will  m 
mine.  It  is  the  true  national  system — the 
two  Chambers  have  declared  it  to  be  such.'* 
He  afterwards  assures  his  attentive  auditors 
that  "  anarchy  was  conquered  at  Paris  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June  by  the  noble 
devotednesa  of  the  national  ^ards  and  the 
troops  of  the  line.*'  His  views  regarding 
foreign  policy  are  thrs  oracularly  expressed : 
'*  A  government  which  makes  itself  regarded 
at  home  may,  without  danger,  employ  abroad 
a  firm  and  independent  policy.  In  concert 
with  the  powers,  our  allies,  we  shall  urge 
the  solution  of  all  the  great  European  ques- 
tions. Our  armies,  ardent  but  docile,  lend 
to  our  moderation  the  support  of  strength.** 
This  antithetical  document  is  wound  up  by 
a  pretty  epigrammatic  turn : — **  It  is  in  me 
an  ancient  habit  to  refier  every  thing  to  the 
honour  of  France."  This  ape  of  ^^poleon 
will  endeavour  to  keep  a  tight  bridle-hand 
on  the  French  people.  They  may  enjoy 
quiet  under  him — but  liberty  !  **  Lord  love 
ye,  that  is  quite  a  diflenmt  sort  of  thing.** 

Miguel's  troops  have  at  last  mustei-ed 
courage  to  attack  Oporto.  The  town  was 
furiously  assaulted  on  Michaelmas  day,  and 
defended  with  difficulty.  Pedro's  affiiira 
seem  hopeless.  Either  the  Portuguese 
nation  is  utterly  spiritless,  or  it  thinks  the 
one  brother  as  good  as  the  other. 

No  decided  step  has  yet  been  taken  in 
Germany.  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
threatening  a  few  weeks  ago  to  go  together 
by  the  eara,  conclusively,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  on  either  side.  Charlra  X.  has 
by  this  time  taken  up  his  abode  in  his 
Austrian  city  of  refuge.  Francis  of  Austria, 
and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  are  to 
have  an  interview  at  Tdplitz.  Lord  Durham 
has  returned  from  Russia,  via  Berlin.  Every 
thing  is  in  uncertainty. 
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We  arc  able  to  confirm  the  pleasing  accounts  bring  that  nutritious  article  of  food  into  more 

^iven  in  our  last,  of  a  decided  improvement  general  use  in  this  country,     fndigo,  at  the 

in  trade,  and  in  the  prospects  of  the  country.  East    India   Company's    sale    this    month, 

A  large  increase  in  the  public  revenue,  shared  fetched  higher  prices  by  about  dd.  per  lb. 

pretty  equally  by  the  customs  and  exci^  than  at  the  July  sale ;  the  purchases  were 

departments,  affords  unquestionable  proof  of  chiefly  for  exportation.      The  last  advices 

increased  comfort  and  prosperity  in  tnc  body  from  Calcutta  state,  that  the  prospects  of  the 

of  the  people.     It  will,  moreover,  tend  to  the  new  crop  are  favourable, 
restoration  of  that  confidence  in  our  financial        The  Cotton  Manufacture  continues  to 

condition,  which  the  unfavourable  state  of  improve,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 

the  revenue,  for  many  months  previous,  had  and  Glasgow  are  well  employed.  The  demand 

necessarily  impaired.     The  cholera,  our  for-  for  cotton  goods  for  the  home  market  is 

midable  enemy,  still  hangrs  upon  our  ouarters,  great,  and  this  is  clearing  off  the  heavy  stocks 

and  restricts  our  operations;  but  ttie  good  which  the  manufacturers  hod  accumulated; 

harvest  will  be  a  countervailing  agent,  and  payments  are  also  made  with  tolerable  punc- 

will  materially  assist  in  bringing  back  such  a  tuality,  so  as  to  shew  that  the  retail  dealers 

degree  of  prosperity  as  the  nation  can  be  throughout  the  country  are  doing  a  safe  and 

expected  to  enjoy  under  its  present  burdens,  atlvantageous  business.      Prices  of   goods. 

The  tranquillizing  and  healing  effects  of  the  however,  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the 

Reform  Bill  are  proved  by  the  restoration  of  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  tne  raw  mate- 

commettaal  confidence,  and  the  total  cessation  rial.     We  announced  lost  month  a  rise  of 

of  the  agitation  and  uncertainty  which  last  ^d.  per  lib.  *  in  most  kinds  of  cotton  woo), 

}'ear  pervaded  tbe  mercantile  world.     Trade  and  we  have  now  to  notice  a  fiulher  advance 

IS  now  in  a  healthy  state  :  there  is  almost  an  of  ^d.  per  lib.  on  American,  West  Indian, 

entire  absence  of  speculation ;  the  increased  Egyptian,  and  most  other  kinds ;  which  is 

demand  for  manufactured  goods  springs  from  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  specu- 

the  actual  wants,  and  the  enlarged  means,  of  lation,  as  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  ports 

ihe  consumers.    Stocks  are  generally  low  ;  at  are  less  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year 

least  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers,  and  by  61,000  bags;  the  quantity  in  October, 

■re  in  course  of  being  replenished.    The  fanner  1831,   having   been  «360,OdO   bags,  and  in 

has  obtained  a  remunerating  price  for  his  October,  18S2,  being  288,680  bags.     It  is 

wool,  and  his  crops  of  corn  are  abundant ;  also  anticipated  that  the  difference  will  be 

and   the   nation    generally  will  enjo^    the  still  greater  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and 

benefit  of  comparatively  cheap  provisions,  as  the  consumption  is  not  lessened,  the  dimi- 

Were  it  not  for  the  cholera,  we  should  doubt-  nished  stock  will  naturally  cause  an  advance 

less  have  to  say,  that  trade  was  not  merely  of  price. 

healthy,  but  in  a  state  of  high  vigour.  The  foreign  demand  for  cotton  goods  is 
Our  representation  (last  month)  of  the  gradually,  though  slowly,  improving.  To 
result  of  the  harvest,  is  borne  out  by  subse-  those  markets  wnich  have  suffered  from  glut 
quent  events:  the  crops  were  exceedingly  shipments  are  cautiously  resumed.  The 
Miundant ;  but  in  the  north  a  lar^e  propor-  Brazilian  market,  as  noticed  in  our  last,  is  in 
tion  of  the  corn  received  some  iojuir  irom  a  greatly  improved  state.  Trade  is  reviving 
the  rains.  The  damaged  corn  has  ol  course  at  the  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
lowered  the  average  prices :  wheat,  which  America ;  but  the  utmost  caution  is  still 
was  67s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  the  middle  of  requisite  in  sending  goods  thither.  In  the 
July,  is  now,  by  the  official  return,  54».  Id.,  Mediterranean,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
and  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  has  arisen  to  other,  there  are  appearances  of  a  sound  and 
29)9.  8d.  But,  as  it  is  fully  proved  that  a  healthy,  though  by  no  means  a  spirited,  or 
considerable  (quantity  of  corn  was  damaged,  particularly  profitable,  trade.  The  prospects 
sound  wheat  is  rising  again  in  price  iwth  in  m  the  United  States  are  somewhat  more 
the  London  and  the  provincial  markets.  On  favourable.  At  New  York,  and  other  places, 
the  whole,  however,  the  harvest  may  be  the  cholera  had  so  completely  suspended 
regarded  as  above  an  average ;  and,  in  the  business,  that  mercantile  engagements  ^  in 
south  of  England  and  Ireland,  it  has  been  veir  man^  cases  could  not  he  met,  and  bills 
very  plentiful.  ana  credits  had  been  largely  renewed,  pro- 
Trade  continues  dull  in  London.  The  ducing,  of  course,  very  great  inconvenience, 
prices  of  colonial  produce  tend  downwards.  From  these  effects  the  markets  were  obviously 
Some  kinds  of  sugar,  especially  Mauritius  recovering  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices, 
and  Brazilian,  are  quotea  lower  than  last  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  business 
month ;  there  is  a  consickrable  reduction  in  proceeding  again  in  its  usual  manner.  The 
the  price  of  British  refined  sugar.    Jamaica,  crops    in    the   United    States — always    of 

Brazilian,  and  Havannah  coffees,  have  also — 

suffered  a  decline  of  froin  2s.  to  4b.  per  cwt.        ^  ^^.^  j,   ^  typogrnphlral  error,  printed 

Cocoa,  owing  to  the  reduation  of  the  dutv,  i^  ^^  instead  of  ><d.,  Jn  out  la«t  number; 

has  fallen  10s,  per  cwt.,  which  will  probably  ^thicb,  however,  could  mlaleod  no  one. 
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importance  to  trade — were  ffreat;  that  of 
wheat  particularly  iO|  an<^otyerv  superior 
quality.  The  accounts  from  the  East  Indies 
are  hetter :  trade  was  improving  at  Calcutta, 
where  it  had  for  some  time  wtn.  stagnant, 
and  it  continued  to  be  in  a  favourable  state 
at  Bombav.  Freights  from  the  East  Indies 
generally  nave  been  at  verv  satisfactory  rates 
for  the  ship  owners,  who  nave  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  well.  To  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  business  through  the  season  has 
been  considerable.  On  the  whole,  the 
foreign  trade  wears  an  encoun^ng  aspect. 
Of  course,  every  thinf  depends  on  the  pre- 
servation of  peace ;  the  enect  of  war  upon 
our  trading  interests  would  be  desolating. 

The  Woollen  MANnrAcru&K  is  in  the 
same  state  of  improvement  as  the  cotton, 
though  by  no  means  enjoying  high  prosperity. 
The  demand  for  the  home  market  is  good 
and  regular.  In  some  qualities  of  gooos  an 
advance  of  price  has  been  obtained,  equal  to 
the  advance  in  the  raw  material ;  but  in 
others  the  manufacturer  had  not  been  reim- 


bursed for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool. 
For  the  lower  kinds  of  woollens  there  m  a 
large  demand,  and  at  present  superfine  cloths 
self  better  than  thev  have  done  for  many 
months  past.  Tne  Worstkd  Stuffs, 
Flannkl,  and  Blanket  trades,  continue 
active.  An  advance  of  waces  has  been  given 
at  Bradford  and  Rochdak.  English  lon^ 
wool  commands  about  the  same  price  as  it 
did  last  year ;  South  Down  wool  is  lower  in 
price;  and  German  wool,  from  the  very 
short  supply  received  thu  year,  has  advanced ; 
yet  it  is  actually  dearer  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  of  the  German  woollen  manu- 
facturers. At  the  Frankfort  fair  just  ended, 
wool  was  10  to  15  per  cent  deaner  than  at 
the  spring  fair. 

The  Revenue. — We  have  referred  to  the 
rreat  improvement  in  the  quarter's  revenue. 
Its  extent  and  the  departments  in  which  it  has 
taken  place,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table:  — 


Abttraci  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain^  in  the  Years  and 
Quarters  ended  lOth  October,  1831,  and  lOth^October,  1832;  shewing  the  Increase 
or  Decrease  on  each  Head  thereof. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps     . 
PostOfllce  . 
Taxes 
Misoellaneous 

Deduct  Increase 

Years  ended  Oct  10, 
1831.                 Itfitt. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

15,»n,887 

14,896,521 

6,484.580 

1,399,011 

4,945.110 

439,«79 

£ 

15,801  ,V99 

14,956,307 

6,5S8,84S 

1,313,000 

5,082.384 

387,039 

£ 

44,863 

77^14 

£ 

376,388 

BO/Hl 
5M40 

43,736,388    1     43,406,819    1  181,963 
...... 

506,839 
181,863 

Decrease  on  the  Year       ..... 

387,576 

Castoms 
Excise 
Stamps    . 
PostOflloe  . 
Taxes 
MiscellaneouB 

Deduct  Decrease 

Quarters  ended  Ort  10, 
1831.                 183i. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

4,339,751 

4,370,598 

1,681,745 

366,000 

540,OT6 

98,090 

£ 

4,696,1S9 

4,668,168 

1,657,750 

83:),000 

656,959 

81,551 

£ 

356,388 
897,591 

iieisBs 

£ 

8si0B6 
33,000 

16^ 

11,396,739    1     lS,0e3,586 

•                      •                      •                     • 

770,362 
73,515 

73,515 

Increase  on  the  Qui 

ater 

■ 

696,847    1          _ 

Thus  the  actual  increase  on  the  quarter  is 
close  upon  £  700,000 ;  but,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  candle  tax,  of  which 
the  annual  produce  was  £480,000,  came 
into  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1831,  and 
is  now  repealed,  there  will  appear  to  have 
been  an  improvement  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  equal  to  £800,000.  .  The 
increase  of  £356,888  in  the  customs,  shews 
a  material  improvement  in  the  foreign  trade, 
at  least  in  the  Quantity  of  our  imports. 

The  Corn  Laws. — Whilst  some  of  our 
Tory  contemporaries  are  endeavouring  to 
deter  the  agricultural  interest  from  support- 
ing liberal  candidates   at  the  approaching 


election,  by  statine  the  possibility  that  such 
candidates  will  advocate  a  change  in  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that  the  present  Ministry 
are  meditating  such  a  change ;  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  truly  noble  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  is  Mldressing  his  fellow 
**  landowners  of  England,*'  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
present  laws  against  cheap  bread.  Lord 
Milton  has,  on  this  subject,  displayed  that 
rare  disinterestedness,  that  superiority  to 
prejudice,  that  independence  and  true 
patriotism,  which  led  him,  though  educated 
an  anti-reformer,  and  though  heir  to  one'  of 
the  largest  borough  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
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to  beeome  a  hearty  Refermer ;  thoueh  long  the  present  Corn  Laws ;  and  he  was  only 

politically  connected  with  the  manufacturers  prevented  from  pressing  a  motion  on  the 

of  Yorkshire,  and  depending  upon  them  for  subject  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  by 

his  return  to  Parliament,  to  combat  their  the  fear  of  prejudicing  the  still  more  impor- 

opposition  to  the  exportation    of  English  tant    quesuon  of  Reform.      He  has  now 

wool ;  and  though  he  had  retired  from  the  published  an  Adt&esa  to  the  Landowners 

representation  of  Yorkshire,  under  the  anti-  of  England  on  the  Cam  Laws.     Let  the 

cipation  of  beine  soon  called  to  the  Upper  landowners  weigh,  mark,  and   learn   from 

House,  to  throw  nimself  into  the  contest  for  the  striking,  dear,  and  candid  appeal  made 

one  of  the  most  Tory  counties  of  England,  to  them  by  one  of  the  most  juoicions  of 

Nordiamptonshire,  at  the  late  memorable  their  own  number ;  and  let  them  virtuously 

election,  against  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues  reject  the  system  which,   for   the  sake  of 

and  his  friends,  and  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  securing  to  them  an  unjust,  temporary,  and 

of  Reform  one  of  the  most  siffnal  defeats  they  even  dubious,   advantage,  laj's    an  almost 

then  sustained.     This  enlightened  and  vir-  insupportable  burden  on  every  other  class  of 

tnous  nobleman  has  for  some  time  made  it  the  community, 
his  principal  object  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
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Sakraks*  Lapatzttk,  Loom  Philippb,  acclaim.      Sarrans  may  hate  this  wily  and 

AND  THE  Revolution  of  the  Three  Days,  hypocritical  enemy  of  freedom  the  more  that 

2  vols.     Effingham    Wilson^    London,  —  his  patron  Lafayette  has  been  the  dupe  of 

This  work  of  Sarrans*  is  the  best  narrative  the  fudge  and  cajolery  which  has  made  catV 

we  have  yet  seen  of  the  late  events  in  France,  paws  of  much  shrewder  men  than  an  open- 

and  a  most  important  contribution  to  French  minded  old  soldier,  more  exalted  by  the  moral 

history.    If  puolished  earlier,  which  it  mifht  Qualities  of  his  mind  than  distinguished  by 

have  been,  it  would  have  been  less  candid,  the  strength  of  his  intellect.     The  interest 

and  not  so  full.      It  comes  just  in  time  to  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  commences 

afford  a  key  to  the  events  rapidly  developing,  with  the  promulgation   of  the  memorable 

and  to  the  course  of  action  and  prospective  ordonnances,  which  Sarrans  clearly  shews  the 

policy  of  the  subtle  founder  ot   the  new  court  of  Charles  X .  were  fully  prepared  to 

dynasty.     The  memoirs   of   Lafiiyette    are  support  by  armed  force.     We  have  seldom 

ioentihed  with  the  history  of  the  two  French  had  so  ^ood  an  opportunity  of  dose   and 

Revolutions,  and  the  first  part  of  Sarran's  distinct  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which 

book  is  devoted  to  the  events  of  1789,  and  great  political  events  are  managed,  or  manage 

their  consequences ;  but  its  interest  com-  themselves,  as  in  this  rapia  narrative    of 

mences  only  with  the  Tbrbk  Dats  of  July,  hasty,   confused  meetings,  and  abrupt  ad- 

1890.     Those  memorable  days   found    the  jouroments,  and  all  the   cross  and  by  play 

author  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Paris,  of  passions  and  interests  among  the  different 

the  Cowrritr  du  Eleeteurs ;   and  who  can  great  actors,  each,  the  moment  the  victory 

ever  forget  the  exalted  patriotism  and  noble  was  gained,  studying  how  to  make  his  own 

eoun^  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  advantage  of  the  battle  gained  by  the  people, 

public  press  in  Paris  at  that  crisis?    They  Those  chapters  which  ffive  so  steady  a  view 

and  their  heroic  auxiliaries  of  the  Barricades  of  what  passes  behind  tne  scenes,  are  for  the 

were  the  real  authors  of  this  bloodless  revolu-  diligent  study  of  the  people  of  every  country. 

tion the  tiiumphofopinion  over  despotism.  From  these  we  make  our  extnu^  which 

Their  only  error  lay  in  reposing  too  mind  a  can,  however,  give  but  a  very  inadequate 

trust  in  trading  politicians  and  intriguing  idea  of  the  work,  nor  can  we  at  all  approach 

statesmen.     Sarrans,  who  had  been  known  that  portion  of  it  which  shews  wnat  the 

from  his  youth  to  Lfdayette,  enrolled  himself  cause  of  freedom  has  yet  to  dread  from  this 

in  the  National  Guard,  and  when  the  General  new  **  hollow  ally"  Louis  Philippe,  between 

was  appointed  commander  of  it,  he  became  whom  and  his  venerable  predecessor  on  the 

one   of  his  aids-de-camp,    and   held    that  throne  of  France  there  seems  nothing  to 

confidential  ntuition,   which   brought  him  choose  but  deeper  design  and  viler  h^'pocrisy. 

into  close  contact  with  the  great  leaders  of  Lafayette  was  at  his  seat  of  La  Grange  when 

the  different  parties.     As  a  warm  friend  of  the  ordonnances  appeared.     Several  of  those 

liberty  and  France,  and  a  grateful  admirer  confused  conferences  were  held ;  and  in  the 

€t{  Lafayette,  he  is  disposed  to  place  every  course  of  the  27th  Lafayette  arrived  in  Paris, 

thing  in  which  the  General  is  concerned  in,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  deputies  at  the 

the  feirest    light.      His    opinion   of    Louis  house  of  M.  de  Puyraveau,  of  which  Sarrans 

Philippe,  Europe  has  anticipated.    If  at  this  gives  this  lively  account : — 
moment  it  were  asked,  which  is  the  most        «i  shaM  now  retrace  my  recotlectionB.  and  relat 

detested  sovereign  in  Europe,   the  answer  that  which,  with  my  head  leaning  on  the  edge  of 

might  be  NicoUis  or  Miguel:    which  the  a  wlndow.lYarac,  my  ear  attentively  lUtcning,  and 

mcSt  contemptible?   no  sStisfactory  reply:  SJ„?f«, ^e'^rfar^e^bSfil  ^S^S'^^nii'tP: 

but  that  Louis  Philippe  is  the  most  suspected  people,  or  rather  the  destinies  of  all  Europe,  I  saw 

and  odious,   would  be  shouted   with    one  and  heard  at  that  awful  moment  j  lamatthetwr 

NO.  VIII. VOL.  II.  ^^ 
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ot  rojr  country ;  I  ihall  speak  without  hatred  and 
without  fear ;  I  shall  relate  the  whole  truth. 

'*  M.  Mauguin  spoke  flnt.  Heis  the  man  to  con. 
ftont  danger :  he  Is  the  orator  of  revolution ;  na. 
tore  has  made  him  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
traces  in  broad  outlines  a  MghtAil  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Paris ;  he  speaks  of  the  wicked  at- 
tempts of  the  court,  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
their  combats,  their  successes,  their  reverses,  their 
ftars,  and  thdr  hopes.  '  Listen.'  said  he,  with 
enthusiasm,  *  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying;  they  reach  you  even 
here :  it  is  a  great  people  eflbcting  a  revolution 
which  you  ought  to  direct ;  it  is  no  longer  per. 
raitted  us  to  hesitate:  our  place,  gentlemen,  is 
between  the  popular  battalions  and  the  phalanxes 
of  despotism ;  beware  of  losing  time ;  the  royal 
Hiuupd  loses  none,  be  assured:  onoe  more,  I  say, 
this  Is  a  revolution  which  calls  upon  us  to  act*^ 

**  At  this  word  revolution,  several  deputies  rose 
and  threatened  to  retire  immediately.  It  was  an 
explosion  of  all  the  fears  that  had  found  their  way 
to  this  assembly.  Messieurs  Charles  Dupin,  Se. 
bastlani,  and  Ouizot  distinguished  themselves 
among  the  most  lealous  advocates  of  l^al  order. 
*  I  protest  against  every  act  that  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legality,'  exclaimed  M.  Dupin.  '  What 
spNeak  you  of  resistance?'  said  U.  Sebastian!, 
with  heat  and  precipitation:  *  we  have  only  to 
ooDsider  bow  legal  order  may  be  preserved.'  'The 
slightest  imprudence,'  added  M.  Guiaot,  '  would 
compromise  the  Justice  of  our  cause.  Our  duty  is 
not,  as  is  asserted,  to  talie  part  either  with  or 
against  the  people,  but  to  become  mediators,  to 
check  the  popular  movement,  and  convince  the 
king  that  his  ministers  have  deceived  him.* 

*'  A  voice  well  known  to  the  Mends  of  liberty  now 
makes  itself  heard ;  it  is  that  of  Lafayette,  always 
equally  courageous  and  skilf\il  In  bringing  back 
questions  to  Cbeir  true  principles.  '  f  confers,' 
said  he  smiling,  '  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  recon. 
die  legality  with  the  Moniteur  of  the  day  before 

Jesterday,  and  with  the  firing  for  the  last  two 
ays.'  Then  assuming  the  calm  and  solemn  tone 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  he  de. 
dared  that  a  revolution  certainly  was  in  the  case ; 
and  proposed  the  immediate  creation  of  a  provl. 
donal  government;  an  idea  which  was  adcmted 
subsequentl^r,  but  wbieh  as  yet  was  too  decided 
and  patriotic  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  good  many 
of  his  colleagues  as  at  lesst  premature. 

*<At  this  moment,  it  was  announced  that  the 
people  bad  carried  the  Hotel-de-Ville  after  a  ter. 
rible  carnage;  but  the  conflict  continued:  the 
royal  troops  received  reinforcements,  and  it  was 
tieared  that  they  might  again  be  victorious.  This 
inddent,  however,  seemed  to  revive  the  drooping 
courage  of  some  of  the  champions  of  legality.  M. 
Guiaot,  condemning  th«  retpec^ul  letter  proposed 
to  be  written  to  his  msiesty  Charles  X.,  \ra§  will- 
ing to  incur  the  risk  of  a  protest  of  which  he  read 
the  outline,  and  in  whidi  fidelity  to  the  king  was 
still  professed. 

**  This  protest  was  adopted,  notwithstanding  the 
courageous  observation  of  M.  Laffitte,  who  de. 
claredit  to  be  insuffident  and  below  the  rightftil 
claims  of  a  people  who  bad  already  poured  out  so 
much  of  its  blood. 

**M.  Perier  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  to  obtain  fhnn  him  a  truce,  dur. 
ing  which  the  deputies  might  cam  their  com. 
jdaininp  to  the  fbot  of  the  throne ;  but  Lafayette 
demanded  that  the  deputation  should  confine  it- 
•df  to  ordering  Marmont.  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
and  upon  his  personal  responsibility,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  firing.  However,  this  deputation  was 
appointed ;  it  was  composed  of  MM.  Perier,  Laf. 
fitte,  Mauguin,  Lobau,  and  Gerard.  Lafiiyette, 
visibly  indignant  at  all  these  delays,  whilst  the 
blood  of  so  many  dtiaens  was  streaming  around 
him,  declared  to  his  colleagues  that  his  name  was 
alread^r  placed,  by  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  with  his  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion :  that  he  ardently  wished  his  determination 
should  obtain  their  approbation ;  but  that,  happen 
what  might,  he  considered  himsdf  as  pledged  in 
honour  to  establish  on  the  fidlowing  day  his  bead, 
quarters  at  Paris. 

*•  Thus  ended  this  first  sitting,  its  whole  result,  a 
proclamation  without  energy,  without  meaning, 


and  which  was  to  be  published— ON  THE  MOR^ 
ROW.  It  was  two  o'dock }  they  adjourned  to 
four  at  M.  Berard's. 

**  At  four  o'dock  the  deputies  re.aasembled  at  M. 
Berard's.    Here,  my  historical  task  becomes  more 
painful.    I  have  to  retrace  scenes  which  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  obliterate  f^om  our  parlia. 
mentary  annals,  but  that  they  must  be  preserved 
for  the  instruction  of  posterity.    My  pen  shall  do 
its  duty.    In  the  short  interval  of  time  between 
the  first  and  second  assembling  of  the  deputies  on 
the  day  of  the  28th,  afiairs  bad  taken  another 
turn.    The  patriots  had  been  beaten  at  several 
poinU;  the  Hotd^le-Ville,  already  twice  taken 
and  retaken,  had  remained,  at  last,  in  the  power 
of  the  royal  troops,  with  whom  some  brave  dti. 
sens  were  again  contesting  it,  but  the  combatants 
began  to  fieel  discouraged ;  their  energy,  for  want 
of  proper  direction,    was  becoming  exhausted; 
anxiety  was  at  its  higheht  point,  and  the  defeat  of 
the   people  generally   considered  as    inevitable. 
Shall  I  declare  It!  Scarcely  one-half  of  the  depu. 
ties  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  in  the 
morning  attended  at  that  in  the  afternoon.    The 
deputation  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  now  re. 
ported  to  the  assembly  the  insolent  reply  of  that 
cut.throat,  who  required  the  submisBion  of  the 
people  as  a  preliminary  to  any  ne^tiation.    This 
answer  excited  the  indignation  ot  those  deputies 
who  were  &ithfiil  to  their  countrv ;  but  it  ftese 
with  fear  the  greater  number  of  tnose  gentlemen 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  France^ 
thought  onlv  how  to  escape  individually  the  con. 
sequences  of  the  ordounance  which  declared  Paris 
in  a  state  of  siege.    At  this  moment  was  brought 
in  the  proclamation  agreed  upon  in  the  morning, 
and  which  several  of  the  Journalists  had  priuted, 
after  divesting  it  of  the  servile  expressions  iu 
which  fear  had  dothed  it.    And  here,  I  have 
fresh  weaknesses  to  record :  this  protest,  so  leeble, 
so  unmeaning,  was  rc;jected,  through  the  coiister. 
nation  which  had  seized  upon  MM.  Villcmain, 
Sebastian!,  and  Bertin-de-Vaux :  not  one  of  these 
gentlemen  now  dared  to  entertain  it ;  they  with, 
drew,  notwithstanding  the  earnat  entreaties  of 
several  of  their  colleagues,  who  implored  them 
not  to  abandon  thdr  country  on  the  brink  of  a 
predpice.    At  that  moment  Lafkyette  dedared, 
as  he  had  already  done  in  the  morning,  his  firm 
resolution  to  throw  his  life  and  fortune  into  the 
movement,  andto  estaUish  his  headquarters,  at 
davbreak,  at  the  Hotel.de- Ville,  or  at  some  other 
point  in  possesslcHi  of  the  people. 

"  The  number  of  the  deputies  assembled  was 
reduced  to  ten,  when  this  happy  Intdligence  was 
brought  them.  It  revived  some  nearly.extiiu 
guished  patriotism ;  and  even  M.  Guiaot  proposed 
to  affix  to  the  prodamation  the  names  of  all  the 
deputies,  whether  absent  or  present,  whose  opi. 
nions  were  known  to  be  liberal.  This  gave  rise  to 
fresh  protestations  on  the  part  of  M.  Sebaitiani, 
who  had  again  made  his  appearance ;  and  this  di- 
latory measure  might  again  have  been  rejected  or 
postponed,  but  for  M.  Laffitte,  who,  with  that 
truly  civic  disinterestedness  and  courage  for  whidi 
he  is  distinguished,  cut  the  question  short,  hj 
saying,  <  Let  us  ad(^  tills  proposal,  gentlemen ; 
if  we  are  vanquished,  they  will  charge  us  with 
falsehood,  and  prove  that  we  were  only  dght  in 
number ;  if  we  conquer,  be  assured  they  will  be 
emulous  to  acknowledge  the  signatures.' 

*'  The  declaration  was  adopted,  and  subscribed, 
on  presumption  of  patriotism,  with  sixty.three 
parliamentary  names,  out  of  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty  which  compose  the  Chamber  of  Depu. 
ties.  The  name  of  M.  Dupin  was  inserted  at  first ; 
but  it  was  erased,  on  M.  Mauguln's  observing, 
that  it  would  only  be  exposing  themselves  to  cer. 
tain  and  disagreeable  remonstrances. 

*<  Another  meeting  was  appointed  for  eight 
o'dock  in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  Bi.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau.  This  meeting  reproduced  all  the 
proofis  of  courage,  and  all  the  svmptoms  of  weak- 
ness that  had  marked  tliosc  which  preceded  it  A 
contest,  which  will  never  be  effkced  ftom  my  reooL 
lection,  was  waged  between  MM.  Lafayette,  De  La- 
borde,  Laffitte,  Mauguin,  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
on  one  side ;  and  Messieurs  Sdiastiani  and  Mecfain 
on  the  other.  The  former  demanded  that,  cutting 
short  so  many  shameful  tergiversations,  the  de. 
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imties  now  at  P«m,  clothed  in  their  P&rliamentary 
oofltume,  and  mounting  the  tricolourcd  cockade, 
should  place  themselves  boldly  at  the  head  of  the 
people;  the  latter  rentured  again  to  spoUc  of  legal 
order,  of  mediation,  and  of  concessions  to  be  ob. 
tained  from  Charles  X.  This  was  more  thsn  the 
citisen  soul  of  Lafayette  could  bear ;  he  roiie  and 
demanded  of  his  colleagues  what  post  they  assigned 
him  in  the  name  of  the  country  ;  for  that  he  was 
ready  to  occupy  it  on  the  instant  "Die  sccedcrs 
had  departed;  and  the  patriot  deputies,  now  re- 
duced to  five  only,  but  resolved  to  raise  again 
gloriously  the  tricoloured  dag,  separated,  after 
appointing  to  meet  aj^aiu  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  M.  Lallitte*s :  it  was  then  midnighL" 

The  courage  of  the  Deputies  ebbed  or  flowed 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  the 
success  or  defeat  of  the  patriots.  By  the 
evening  of  the  2Sth  they  bad  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Thus  events  progressed.  We  must  make 
room  for  one  short  extract  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  above. 

**  The  struggle  continued  daringthe  day  ofthe 
S8th .  There,  around  the  barricades,  in  the  streets, 
in  the  houses,  under  the  porticoes  of  the  churches, 
everywhere,  were  profusely  repeated  that  multi. 
tudeofacts  of  heroism,  magnanimity,  and  con. 
tempt  of  death,  which  had  al  ready  made  of  the 
{treoeding  days  the  finest  peri  od  that  has  ever  en. 
nobled  the  human  qpecies,  the  most  glorious  of 
which  liberty  and  philosophy  haveto  boast.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  pencil  to  pourtray  with  truth,  or 
even  to  render  credible  that  multitude  of  sublime 
traits,  any  one  of  which  would  suffice  to  immor- 
taJiae  an  age,  but  which  now  pass  undistinguished 
amid  the  mass  of  lofty  deeds  which  absorbs  them 
and  exhibits  in  proufinence  only  a  population  nu 
dlant,  as  one  man,  with  courage  and  virtue.! 
There  we  find  barricades  rising  as  if  by  enchant, 
ment,  behmd  the  soldiers,  occupied  in  attactiing 
the  barricade  which  intercepts  their  progress; 
there  we  see  women  hurKng  ftom  the  windows 
fiaving-stones,  f\irniture,  burning  brands,  in  con. 
tempt  of  the  balls  which  strike  them  beside  their 
Infants'  cradles ;  children  waving  the  tricoloured 
flag  amid  the  volleys  of  grape-shot,  and  ru»hing 
amongst  the  enemy's  iiquadrons  to  poinard  the 
horse  of  the  cuirassier  whom  they  cannot  reach : 
I  have  seen  them  go  glid'mg  under  the  horses,  and 
find  out-tiie  lower  extremity  of  the  cuirass  of  one 
the  enemy,  and  thus  kill  one  of  those  soldiers 
cased  in  steel,  the  weight  of  whom  alone  was  suC 
flcient  to  crush  them :    I  have  seen  others  hook 
themselves  on  the  stirrup  of  a  gendarme-,  and  get 
themselves  harked  in  that  position,  while  endea- 
vouring  to  discharge  a  pocket-pistol  at  his  breast. 
**  And  how  many  instances  ot  generosity  and  hu- 
xnanitywere  seen  among  these  miracles  ol  hero- 
ism !  The  wounded  enemy,  or  the  prisoner,  ceases 
to  be  an  enemy ;  he  l)ecome6  a  citisen,  a  brother, 
whom  the  people  do  not  distinguish  from  tho*e 
who defendhim,  and  towards  whom  they  enter, 
tain  the  same  anxious  feeling.    Who  can  ever 
forget  the  conduct  of  those  excellent  females  l>e- 
longing  to  the  lower  classes,  who  either  in  their 
houses,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  ex. 
posed  to  the  grape  shot,  hasten  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  ofthe  workman  struck  by  a  royal  bullet, 
and  the  soldier  who  has  mutiUted  this  brother  or 
that  fHcnd  I    And  then  when  fortune  had  declared 
in  favour  ofthe  people,  what  an  af^cting  sight  to 
behold  the  number  of  dwelling-houses,  churches, 
and  theatres,  which  the  piety  of  the  citixcns  had 
transformed  into  hospiuls!    Here  you  would  see 
themustached,  wounded  Swiss  lying  between  two 
beds  in  which  were  young  patrioU  who  treated 
him  as  a  friend,  and  to  whom  the  surgeons  aC 
forded  the  same  assistance. 

"  However,  on  the  opening  of  this  memorable 
sitting,  opinions  appeared  more  divided  than  ever; 
every  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  republic, 
found  partisans ;  they  spoke,  by  turns,  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Bourdeaux,  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  even  Charles  X.,  who, 
inoredlbte  as  it  may  seem,  still  bad  an  evident  ma. 


Jority  in  his  favour.  It  was  at  this  decisive  mo. 
ment  that  M.  Selsastiani  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
speaking  of  the  tri.coloured  flag  that  had  been 
hoisted  at  the  Hotel.de. Ville :  Tke  only  national 
flag  at  this  time  teat  the  white  flag  I  It  was  also 
upon  this  occasion  that  M.  de  Sussy,  unsuooetf  fill 
at  the  Hotel-de- Ville,  came  to  present  to  the 
Chamber  the  revocation  of  the  ordonnances  and 
the  fonnation  of  a  new  ministry,  insisting,  but  to  no 
purpose,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  upon  M.  Laffltte's 
delivering  these  ^ipointments  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  principal  object  of  this 
meeting  was  to  uass  the  declaration  which  was  to 
call  the  Uukc  of  Orleans  to  the  lieutenancy.gene. 
ral  of  the  kingdom.  A  committee  had  been  ap^ 
pointed  to  present  a  report  to  the  Chamber  upon 
this  important  measure,  and  they  had  added  to 
their  numlier  several  memt>ers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
A  warm  discussion  arose  in  this  committee,  com- 
posed of  deputies  and  peers,  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  throne  was  to  be  declared  vacant : 
the  peers  and  some  d^uties  insisted  upon  the  ab- 
solute  neceasity  ot  taking  as  an  exclusive  basis  the 
abdication  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  renunciation  of 
the  Duke  d'Angouleine. 

'*  Violent  agitation  prevailed  without  as  well  as 
within  the  Chaml)er.  New  machinations,  darkly 
preparing^  were  rumoured  about  in  order  to  make 
the  Chamlier  postpone  its  decision :  it  was  as. 
serted  that  an  important  personage,  recently 
raised  by  Charles  X.  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  had  been  met  upon  the  road 
to  Saint-Cloud  x  and.  indeed,  this  r^ort  had  been 
confirmed  at  the  HoteUde- Ville  by  diffeient  pa. 
triors,  upon  whose  dci>03itions  a  warrant  was  is. 
sued  against  M.  Casimir  Perior.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  general  uneasi. 
ness  prevailed" 

To  the  efforts  and  intrigues  of  Lafayette  to 
place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  vacant 
throne  we  can  only  advert.  They  first  be- 
came apparent  to  the  Deputies  on  the  29th, 
though  the  attachment  of  Lafayette  to  the 
Duke,  and  his  desire  to  see  his  patron  wear 
the  crown  of  the  Bourbons,  had  long  been 
suspected.  From  and  during  the  Thrvb 
Days  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  Neuilly.  We  give  two  more  extracts. 
The  last  is  sufficiently  curious. 

'•  About  ten  o^clock,  almost  all  the  deputies  pro. 
sent  In  Paris  aasembled-at  M.  LaflStte's ;  some  pieers 
also  repaired  thither ;  among  them  was  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  who  spoke  at  great  length  upon  the  ex. 
cited  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
republic.  1  heae  dangers,  intentionally  exagger. 
ated  by  ML.  Dupin,  produced  general  anxiety,  of 
which  M.  Laflitte  skilfully  took  advantage,  in  or. 
der  to  propose  the  election  of  the  Dulie  of  Or. 
leans,  as  the  only  mean:!  of  settling  uncertainties, 
and  arroifting  the  torrent.  This  opinion,  expressed 
for  the  first  time  in  an  official  manner,  produced 
some  astonishment,  and  met  with  opposition ;  but 
M.  Dupin  supported  it  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  energy,  that  from  this  moment  it  became  evi. 
dent  that  the  measure  which  had  the  appearance 
of  being  merely  deliberated  upon,  was  nothing  less 
than  a  plan  already  settled  between  the  prince  and 
a  party,  at  the  head  of  which  M.'  Laffitte  had 
placed  himself.  Nevertheless,  .much  indecision 
prevailed,  and  the  discussion  was  becoming  more 
animated,  when  the  dexterous  champion  of  the 
house  c^  Orleans  observed,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  deputies  of  France, 
reconstituting  the  government  of  a  great  empir.?, 
was  the  Palais-Bourbon,  and  not  the  cabinet  ot  a 
private  individual.  This  ad  vice  prevailed:  it  was 
settled  that  in  two  hours  they  should  meet  In  their 
ordinary  place  of  sitting,  and  the  Orleanists  took 
advantage  of  this  interval  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  their  bribes." 

At  last  it  was  but  the  turn  of  a  feather  be- 
tween the  elder  and  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.     The  gratitude  of  kings  is  pro- 
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verbial,  tbough  there  are  few  iiwtances  of  w  Aewn,  that  the  rtatement  ao  often  and  m 

this  royal  virtue  more  striking  than  the  confidently  made,  that  the  working  ctees 

foUowinir  —  are  in  a  more  favourable  situation  when 

«One^'thefl«tcre.ofL.f.yettew..likewl.e  Ffi»  »  t"'.S"J?S  LlVA^'tlJ! 
Co  asceruin  the  Intcntiona  of  the  new  *uthoriti«  utterly  unfounded ;  and  be  proves  that  the 
with  respect  to  the  patrioU  condemned  for  politi.  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  is  of  the  last 
cal  offbnce*  during  the  rcignt  of  LxMiis  XVIII.  imnortanoe  to  the  landowners  themselvea. 
and  Charles  X.  Me  «aw  in  the  decisioTi  which  he  q^^;  f^m  the  quarter  which  it  does,  this 
WM  endeavourinK  to  draw  from  the  goveniroeiit  ^™»nK  *  r  -i  *!rk-  •t^^^mA  ^^i^uL^*^ 
on  the  iubjcct  of  these  noble  Tictims,  not  only  an  address  cannot  fail  to  be  attemied  with  Dene- 
atonement  to  be  made  to  justice,  but  a  fresh  con.  ficial  conseouences.  Many  of  our  legislators 
secration  of  the  principle  of  resistance  to  otipres.  ^^  ^^j^  iimuenced  by  the  name  and  rank  of 
sloo,  and  to  violation  of  the  laws.  'J'herefore,  it  -!.-:*»-  than  hv  his  ariruments :  but  to  hiirh 
cave  great  scandal  to  the  (ioetrinafre  facUon  a  writer,  tnan  py  ma  arguiu«iw ,  uun«  u«w 
whichT»ad"  already  engrafted  itself  upon  the  new.  rank  and  deep  interest  in  the  nsatter  under 
t)om  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  that,  on  a  cert^n  discunion,  we  have  here  added  important 
day.  when  the  saloons  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  foets,  and  clear  and  unanswerable  reasoning, 
crowded  withdeputations  from  all  parts  of  France,  ,  «,«-„«„:«*  nf  vipw  the  addrcn  is  moat 
«n  aide^e-camp  on  duty  was  heard  to  call  out  «  every  point  ol  view,  ^^.^^^.^^.V^^ 
with  a  loud  voice.  The  gentlfmen  condemned  for  honourable  to  Viscount  MUton  ;  and  did  the 
political  qffencrst  and  l^fkyette,  advancing  at  peerage  contain  a  few  such  members  as  his 
their  head,  said  to  the  king :   «  Here  are  the  po-  tordSiio.  it  would  RO  far  to  redeem  it  from 


mical  convicts :  they  are  presented  to  you  by  an  ,    ,     .  \\^„^  •   ^^  wKJrli  it  bjui  Utelv  f«11i»n 

accomplice.'    fhe  king  received  them  with  amort  the  bad  odour  mto  which  it  has  lately  tallen. 

touching  afTabilitv,  and,   reminding  several  ot  ^— - 

those  generous  citizens  of  the  persecutions  which,  SuKSHiXB ;  OE,  Lays  FOR  Ladies.   Wu* 

tohisgreatregret.  they  had  experienced,  he  pro-  Jouahbu,  Xondon.— This  is  a  pretty  little 

raised  them  all  the  most  solicitous  attention  to  ._'^_   ir  _.i.:„u  ^v.  ...:.«:n.i  «...»:•  «iJi:^.»^ 


VJ^POSed  Im  mc  ^usii    w.    fc»i*<   «»j*.«»|»ii»«...-   »»•    «.>w>^  ^        --                   .                  -    -       fwi                                        •                  1 

hue  that  beset  the  royalty  of  the  barricades,  the  riage,'  and  so  forth.     The  verses  are  airy  and 

condamnes  politique  are  dying  of  hunger,  under  sprightly,  and  will,  we  dare  say,  be  greatly 

the  eyes  of  that  monarch  to  whose  thro  le  they  admired   by  the  class  for   which  they  are 

had  served  as  the  stepping.stone.    History  will  "    .   .       c^-  ^e  ♦!,-«,   !«.««  Iti.m/ui/  m^A 

have  to  relate  that  men  WhS.  during  fifteen  years,  meant.     Some  of  them  have  humour  and 

hadsacriflcedthcirall  tor  their  country,  found  in  point.     *' The  Excursion,    an  epistle  trom 

It  for  themselves  only  water  and  earth,  aftn  the  a  mana<ring  sister  to  a  brother  for  his  guidance 

5fTh^  TtuLde  of  ki?f  ■'"*^'    ^^  *  "aonumcnt  j^  ge.u?ing  a  friend  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen 

"^  We*^omraend  thlTWork  to  every  one  in-  }^^Ared  a-year,  is  one  of  the  best.     Better 

terested  in  public  affairs,  but  espiially  to  than  this  sort  of  badinap,---for  it  scarcely 

those  wlu>  "put  their  faith  in  pVinres,"  or  reaches  sat»re,--do we  like  the  «jnona  «  Oc- 

are  captivate/ by  the  original  and  splendid  cas.onal  Verses,"  at  the  close  of  he  vdumew 

idea  oO*  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republi-  Some  of  them  are  really  beautiful. 

eaa  institutions."    It  is  proper  to  aild,  since  

there  are  different  translations  In  the  field,  LrrrfeR  to  Lord  Broughau   ov  THt 

that  this  published  by  Wilson  is  executed  Subject  op  the  Magistracy   op  Eng- 

with  fidelity  and  spirit.     Our  extracts  shew  land.     Cawthome,  London.— ^The  great 

as  much.  u  N  PA  ID  are  once  more  shewn  up  in  good  style, 

and  an  array  of  facts  placed  under  the  eye  of 


Address  to  the  Lakdowners  op  Eng-  *^  ^'^.  cWellor,  wh  ch,  if  they  cannot 

LAND  ON  THE  CoRN  LaWS.     By  ViSCOUNT  »»f*>"J^  *"' J"^^T     /'' Ji'JUnteJnLl 

MiLTOK.      London,  iZiV^ay,  1832. -An  must  be  maJe  up  already,  may  help  to  st.^^^^^ 

important  alteration  In  the  Corn  Laws  can-  Jis  activity,     t^or  this,  and  for  peat  pains- 

not^  far  distant,  when  one  of  the  greatest  ^^^'"^  «°  •  !»">*  "J^*.  ^^P^^^  *»  the 

landholders  in  the  kingdom  takes  up  the  country^  the  author  of  this  Wtter  deserves  its 

j>en,  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  restric-  g™"*"de. 

tions  on  the  importation   of  grain.     Lord  — ^— — 

Milton  was  a  supporter  of  the  Corn  Law  of  Address  to  the  Mechanics  op  Man- 

181d ;  but  he  is  not  now  ashamed  to  acknow-  Chester.     Br    Joseph    John    Gurney. 

ledge  the  ervor  he  then  committed.     He  has  Manchester, — A  sensib'e,  well-meant  tract, 

for  some  years  advocated  in  Parliament  a  which  deserves  praise  for  its  purpose. 

chanj^  in  the  present  system ;  and  he  has  

published  in  the  newspapers  his  views  on  the  Memoir  op  the  late  Captain  Peter 

Corn  Laws;  and  the  present  address,  though  Hey  wood.     By  Edward  Tagart.     £f' 

short,  evinces  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  fingham  Wihon^  London. — This  memoir  of 

and  a  laborious  investigation  into  all  the  a  worthy  and  deserving  naval  officer  will  be 

circumstances  which  axe  necessary  to  arrive  read  with  great  interest  by  all  his  personal 

at  a  sound  conclusion.     His  Lordship  shews  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  with  ad  van - 

most  clearly,  that  the  restrictive  system  has  tage  by  every  one  that  chances  to  peruse  it. 

been  most  injurious  to  the  farmers,  and  that  It  is  indeed  the  record  of  a  good  man's  life, 

the  benefit  derived  from  it  by  the  landholders  and  tlian  this  what  can  be  more  instructive  ? 

is  very  inconsiderable.     By  means  of  tables.  Captain  Heywood,  when  a  lad,  was  a  mid- 

in  which  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  shipman  on  board  the  Bounty y  at  the  time  of 

grain  at  different  perioOB  are  compared,  it  the  memorable  mutiny  against  JBtyh,  Time, 
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which  sets  every  thiiw  right  at  last,  has  (tf  this  useful  and  solid  kind,  that  "our  town" 

deared  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  of  much  has  done  for  so  many  years  in  Encyclopaedias, 

of  the  moral  obloq^uy  attached  to  their  con-  Quarterlies,  and  Monthlies.     The  suoject  of 

duct.     But  Heywood    was    in    no   degree  this  new  volume  is  only  inferior  in  interest  to 

implicated,  save  by  his  incidental  presence  in  the  first  of  this  series ;  and  in  real  impor- 

the  ship.     Professional  etiquette   made  it,  tance  is  much  higher.      The  one  refers  to 

however,  necessary  that  he  should  be  both  desolate  and  barbarous  regions,  which  nature 

tried  and  condemned,  though  he  was  imme-  has  doomed  to  sterility  and  solitude ;   the 

diately  pardoned.     His  adventures  in  Ota-  other  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  what 

heite,    and    the    anxiety    and    enthusiastic  is  hastening  to  become  the  mightiest  empire, 

attachment  of  his  mother  and  sister  during  or  cluster  of  empires,  on  the  face  of  the 

three  years  of  suffering  and  vicissitude,  give  globe.     The  author,  Mr  Tttlru,  the  His- 

a  sort  of  romantic  interest  to  the  work,  tobian  of  Scotland,  having  first  carefully 

There  never  was  a  stronger  picture  of  family  collected  an  immense  store  of  rich  materials, 

affection.     Young  Heywooa  again  entered  has  selected,  condensed,  and  arranged  them 

the  navy,  and  became  eminent  in  the  scientific  with  great  pains,  judgment,  and  discrimina- 

part  of  his  profession.     The  close  of  his  life  tion.     He  sots  out  with  Cabot  the  elder's 

was  tranquil  and  happy.    The  most  remark-  discovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  vnst 

able  circumstance  attending  his  latter  years  continent  of  America ;  traces  the  progress  of 

was  adoption  of  the  Unitarian  belief,  frOm  discovery  through  successive  ages,  under  the 

the  irresistible  convictions  of  his  own  mind,  Portuguese,  French,  £nglii<h,   and  Spanish 

before  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  early  navigators;  and  thence  ifuues  on  the  wide 

Unitarians  as  a  sect.      From*  his   earliest  field  of  modern  and  contemporary  enterprise 

years  Captain  Heywood  had  been  of  a  reli-  — the  perilous  adventures  of  the  indivimials 

gious  and  reflective  disposition,  and  had  long  who  established  the  fur  trade —  the  journeys 

entertained  Unitarian  tenets  without  properly  of  Heame — the  expeditions  of  Mackenzie 

understanding  what  they  meant,  or  by  what  and  of  Franklin,  and  the  recent  voyage  of 

name  they  were  designated  among  Christian  Captain  Beechey.     We  have  here,  in  short, 

sects.     In    his  latter  years  he  attended  a  the  substance  of  many  ancient  tomes  and 

Unitarian  chapel,  without,  however,   con-  modern  volumes  of  great  interest,  condensed 

necting  himself  with  that  body,  his  religion  into  one  volume  of  clear  succinct  narration ; 

being  more  practical  than  speculative.  comprehending  all  that  general  readers  need 

know,  and  a  huadred  times  more  than  they 

could  ever  learn,  unless  indebted  to  the  skill 

Memoirs  or  Si&  Walter  Scott,  with  and  high-pressure  power  of  such  writera  as 

Critical  Notices  of  his  Writings,  com-  Mr  Tvtler.    The  Natural  History  is  written 

PILED  prom  various  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES,  by  Mr  Jsmcs  Wilson.     We  hoyie  it  may  at 

By  Mr  Vedder,  Author  op  Orcaeian  once  be  appreciated.     It  is  like  every  thine 

Sketches.     Allardice,  Dundee, — A  poet  Mr  Wilson  has  written  for  this  Library,  (all 

should  write  the  life  of  a  poet,  is  a  common  of  his  writings  with  which  we  are  acquainted), 

saying ;  and  Mr  Vedder *s  poetical  bias  has  so  living  and  teeming,  that  we  can  only  wish 

certainly  helped   his  qualification    for    the  the  author  had   larger  space,   to   give  the 

labour   of   love  he  has    undertaken.      His  world  the  most  vital  and  picturesque  popular 

Memoir  is  a  cheap  compilation  in  a  neat  Natural    History    it   has  vet  received, 

ibrm,  detailing  the  leading  events  of   Sir  What  he  has  given  to  this  Library  are  im- 

Walter  Scott*s  life,  but  attending  chiefly  to  portant  contributions  to  a  great  whole.     In 

"  his  life  of  life,*'  his  works.     Of  these  we  an  appendix  to  the  work,  Mr  Tytler  has 

have  an  interesting  detail,  and  criticisms,  in  defendetl  the  reputation  of  Richard  Hak- 

the  right  spirit,  warm  and  reverential.     Mr  luyt  in  a  generous  and   (concerning  the 

Vedder  has    given  immense    value  to  his  commonwealth  of  letters)  patriotic  spirit, 

publication  by  embodving  in  it  some  of  the  The  world  at  large  cannot  understand  a  tithe 

ablest  critioues  that  nave  a]>peared  on  the  of  the  merit  of  this  labour  of  love ;  but  if, 

Waverley  Novels.     This  of  itself,  we  con-  some  five  centuries  hence,  the  Historian  of 

ceive,  entitles  his  work  to  attention ;  for  Scotland  shall  be  attacked  with   the  same 

where  else  can  we  find  the  euli^iums   oi  injustice,  let  us  hope  that  some  enthusiast 

Byron,  and  of  Jeffrey,  and  Hazlitt  under  the  may  arise,  with  like  disinterested  zeal,  to  do 

same  wrapper  ?    Mr  Vedder  is  indebted  to  an  battle  for  him. 

American  biographer  for  some  curious  details  -ii_^ 

pehtive  to  Sir  Walter's  commercial  involve-  Lives  op  Eminent  Missionaries.     By 

ments,  which  will  be  new  in  this  country.  Jqhn  Carne,  Esq.    Formine  Vol.  VI.  of 

__^__^  The  Select  Library.    Fisher,  Son,  and  Jack- 
son, London.  — A  pleasant,  instructive,  and 

The   Edinburgh  Cabinet   Library:  rompan  tona2>/e  volume  have  we  found  this  of 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh.     Vol.  IX.  Mr  Carne's  by  the  quiet  fireside  on  these 

—Progress  op  Discovery  on  the  Nor-  long  October  evenings.     Nor  can  we  bestow 

THERN    Coasts    op    America. — This    is  higher  praise  on  any  book,  than  to  call  it 

the  only  Library   of  the  dozen  now  pub-  companionable.     When  a  work  is  so  found, 

lishing,  which  appears  in  Scotland  ;   and,  it  attains  its  best  end,  for  there  is  no  fear  but 

as   a  matter  of  national  pride,   it  is  era-  it  will  then  be  instructive.     The  Lives  of 

tifying   to   IIS  to  see   Edinburgh  holding  fniiiim/ iK/fssionor<>s  must  of  necessity  be  a 

the  same  high  or  exclusive  place  in  a  sertea  compilation;    but  compilations  may  differ 
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vastly  in  merit,  lliis,  if  not  laboured  with  most  successful  one,  though  the  subject  of  his 
much  care,  lawrittenwith  liveliness  and  spii  it;  poem  is  not  calculated  for  extensive  popu- 
and  though  neither  the  most  brilliant  nor  larity.  It  is  a  piece  of  religious  and  phiio- 
powerful  of  books,  is  of  the  number  which  sophic  musing  and  retrospection,  extending 
impart  more  pleasure  of  a  safe  and  gentle  kind    fr<im  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Chris- 

than  more  ambitious  performances.  And  tian  era,  and  touching  upon  all  the  moment- 
is  it  nothing  to  be  presented  with  views  ous  events  of  this  success'on  of  ages, — the 
of  life,  exact  portraits  of  Man,  in  his  in-  Flood,  and  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  mighty 
door  easy  undress,  and  in  his  costumes  of  empires  of  the  old  world.  On  these  £16^ 
ceremony,  from  "  Indus  to  the  Pole."  In  themes,  the  self-educated  poet  descants  in  a 
the  Life  of  Eliot  we  have  the  American  loftv  tone.  We  take  leave  of  Mr  Millhouse, 
Indian,  <*  the  Stoic  of  the  Woods ;"  in  that  with  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  afi«> 
of  the  apostle  Swartz,  the  mild  and  polished    donate  wishes  for  his  success. 

Hindoo ;  and  in  the  interesting  history  of  

the  northern  Moravijn  mission,  the  rude  Beckkt:  an  Historical  Tiiagedt,Tre 
Greenlander.  And  these  are  not  the  passing  Men  or  England,  and  other  Poems. 
sketches  of  the  traveller,  hasty  and  orten  ill-  Moxon,  London. — This  is  after  the  manner 
informed,  but  of  the  patient,  indefatigable,  of  those  respectable  productions  which  well- 
pious  mifiioioniry,  narrating  the  observations  educated  English  gentlemen,  professional  or 
of  half  a  lifetime  spent  in  constant  intercourse  of  fortune,  publisn  at,  or  about,  the  con- 
with  the  natives  and  in  anxious  iibpection  elusion  of  their  learned  studies,  as  a  sort  of 
of  their  manners.  More  volumes  of  lives  of  inaugural  dissertation,  which  shall  make 
missionaries  are  to  follow  the  pre.«ent;  and  themfreeof  the  corporation  of  men  of  letters, 
if  as  interesting  as  this,  which  is,  we  think,  or  of  that  of  gentlemanly  authors;  though 
likely  to  become  very  popular,  there  cannot  they  may  never  again  exercise  the  honourable 
be  too  many.  privil^e  thus  gained.      Such  dissertations 

come  abroad  in  all  forms  of  et'Say,  novel, 

BiBLioPHOBiA,  or  Remarks  on  the  pre-  poem ;  or,  if  the  youth  enjoy  hopes  of  being 
sent  languid  and  depressed  state  of  Litera-  **  pushed  in  the  diplomatic  line,"  a  thin 
ture  and  the  Book  Trade,  Jn  a  Ztetter,  tome  of  political  economy,  or  a  pamphlet  on 
addressed  to  the  author  of  Bibh'omania,  the  "caisis,"  or  "thecurrsnct.  Some- 
Bohn :  London. — This  same  bibli(^hobia  is  times  these  specimens  of  mental  accomplish- 
the  very  distemper  we  are  groaning  under,  ment  take,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Heaven  forfend  that  it  prove  chronic,  though  more  ambitious  shape  of  a  tragedy.  As  a 
the  recent  symptoms  are  alarming.  **  Fear,"  drama,  we  cannot  say  more  for  Becket  than 
says  our  author,  "  is  the  order  of  tne  dav.  To  for  ninety-nine  of  the  hundred  tragedies  that 
those  very  natural  and  long  established  fears  appear.  The  action  is  often  languid,  the 
of  bailiffs  and  tax-gatherers,  must  now  be  characters,  in  general,  feeble ;  and  though 
added  the  fear  of  reform^  of  cholera^  and  history  has  made  the  attendant  circumstances 
of  BOOKS."  One  evil  is  conquered —  highly  picturesoue,  and  susceptible  of  high 
the  second  is  about  to  disappear  —  and  for  poetic  embellishment,  the  author  has  but 
the  third,  surely  time,  if  nothing  else,  will  scantily  availed  hin^self  of  these  resources, 
find  a  remedy.  This  pamphlet  is  written  The  opening  is  languid  —  the  closing  scenes 
with  great  humour  and  liveliness,  and  felicity  attenuated  to  a  mere  thread  of  interest ;  and, 
of  alIu»ion,  by  one  who,  if  not  a  genuine  with  singular  un^kil fulness,  the  writer  has 
brother  of  the  craft,  or  the  great  Dibdin  expended  his  strength  before  it  is  required 
himself,  is  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Row.  to  concentrate  all  his  power  for  the  final 
He  makes  a  tour  of  the  booksellers  and  print  thrust.  The  third  act  is  full  of  bustle  and 
shops — most  graphic  and  picturesque  in  its  interest.  The  character  of  Becket,  the 
progress,  but  n-igntful  and  melancholy  in  the  haughty,  domineering  priest,  is  better  con- 
results.  Our  inquirer  has  coursed  through  ceived  than  executed.  The  king's  is  more 
the  Row  and  Chancery  LMne ;  and  then  we  successful,  and  perhaps  the  hesX,  drawn 
have  him  just  out  of  Mr  Bohn*s,  who  is  in  character  in  the  play.  Of  Queen  Eleanor, 
as  awful  a  plight  as  his  neighbours,  and  a  character  of  tnat  passionate  and  mixed 
next  popping  in  to  Mr  Sharpe's,  every  place  kind  which  nature  has  laid,  ready  made, 
worse  than  the  last.  before    the    dramatist,    nothing    is    made. 

His  account  of  Magazine  and  Almanack  Prince  Henry,  and  Idonea,  the  sister  of 
days  is  curious  as  a  matter  of  commercial  Becket,  with  her  lover  Reginald,  are  per- 
econnmy.  sonages  more  within  the  ranee  of  the  writer's 

Mercurius  Rusticns,  the  author  of  Biblio-  spells.  With  this  much  of  blame,  there  is  a 
phobia,  tries  to  encourage  the  traders  in  l>ook  good  deal  to 'praise  in  Becket.*  The  choice 
merchandise,  before  he  takes  leave  of  them,  of  the  subject  is  high  merit ;  the  moral 
with  the  assurance  that  better  days  are  at  tone  is  unexceptionable ;  and,  if  the  lan- 
liand.     So  be  it.  guage  never  rises  to  poetry,    it  is    often 

-^—  pleasing,  nervous,  and  anvays  correct, 

The  Destinies  or  Man.     By  Robert       The  spirit  of  the  Men  of  England  is 
MiLLHOUSE.     Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Lon-   excellent, 
don.  —  Another  Belf>educ3ted  poet   of  the  ...»_ 

kind  that  may  put  universities  to  the  blush.  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XIX. 
Mr  Millhousc  is,  wc  understand,  an  artisan  — This  work  was  started  under  the  auspices 
in  Nottingham.  This  is  not  his  first  public  of  as  many  screech-owl  prophecies  of  failure, 
appearance ;  but  wc  hope  it  may  prove  his    as  could  well  be  imagined.   It  had  to  contend, 
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equal  its  merit,  with 


lugh  acceptation.     The  Foreign  Quarterly    Colonel  Napier's  Hiatopy  of  the  Peninsu- 

?iJ"j  "*  *•**  P«"«^cd  appearances,  full  and        lar  War,  Vol.  II.  8vo.  208. 

able  descnptions  of  all  the  most  interesting    Newton  on  the  Prophecies  8vo   13s 

science,  than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  The  *  ?JL  .     Gospels,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

work,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  any  ^  Chnstian  Portrait,  in  the  Memoirs  of 

meretricious  eUre  or  splendour,   has  been  Eliza,  12mo.  56. 

aIwaj-8  marked  by  the  subdued  tone  of  true  Goodridge's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the 

taste.     Its  leaning  is  liberal,  notwithstanding  South  Seas,  and  Residence  in  Van  Dic- 

a  strange  blunder  in  the  present  number  men's  Land,  12ma  Ss.  6d. 

respecting  the  liberal  press  of  Germany.  We  De  Popquet's  French  Dictionary,  Ss. 

SSJ«nn'?*?.^^T°'h^r^^^»*'-    ^"^^^  ''"d  Universal  GeoLiw^    by 
terly  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  periodi-         Hiirrins  7a  ^nrvxugies,    oy 

«|jM«d  we  W  it .,  be  one  of  tTLo.*   ^^^^  ^Tc^fe,  3  roU.  poet  8.0.  3U 

6d. 

The  Youno    Student's   PaECEPToa  •    "^f'^J??^' Qa°°7^:I«la'°;  «vo.  16s. 

OE,    IKTRODOCTOET   COLLECTION        By  l!     ^32^^^"'^^^^^  ""^  ^^^^    '"^"^ 

Weir,  Master  of  the  English  Department  .     *      •    ?'  ^' 

Kilmarnock  Academy.  Edinburirh ;  Stirlinff  -^"^^o^^ical  Demonstrations  of  the  Hu- 

and  Kennev — The  Young  Studrat's  Precei^  ^^  ^^^y  P*''*  'I-  ^  ^• 

tor  is  one  of  the  best  selected  and  best  arranged  Christian  Amusement,  by  a  Country  Cu- 

introductions  to  English  reading  we  have  ^^^  18mo.  2s. 

™«*  witl»-  Dove's  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  12mo. 

28.  6d. 

Ok    Circulating    Credit,    with   ^^^  Gem,  by  W.  M.  Davies,  12mo.  48. 
Hints  for  Improving  the  Banking       ^• 

System  of  Britain,  &c.     By  a  Scot-   Lachlan's  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  of 
TI8H   Banker.* — An  admirable  book,       ^^^  *^®  murderer,  l8mo.  3s.  6d. 
written  by  a  man  whose  head  is  well  fur-   Edinburgh  Atlas,  folio,  completed,  68.  6d. 
nished,  and  «  aU  compact.*'     Here  is  the    Vortigem,  a  Play,  3s.  6d. 
true  science  of  Banking— a  key  to  aU  the    Valpy's  Classical  Library,  No.  XXXIV. 
mysteries  of  the  questions  of  Currency  and       ^^  ^ 
Credit,  and  withal  an  important  introduc-    "^^^  Pilgrim  of  Erin,  fc  4s. 
tion  to  the  whole  subject  of  Political  Eco-    ^'^"st  our  Example,  l2mo.  6s. 
nomy.     What  is  most  singiUar,  too,  in    La^iyette,  Louis  PhUippe,  and  Revolution 
these  days,  when  men  are  doing  little  but       ^^  ^B^,  2  vols,  post  8vo»  98. 
hammering  and  toiling  at  the  work  of  ^i^dscape  Annual,  1833,  21  s. 
Macadamizing  the  beaten  track,  our  bank.   Landscape  Album,  168. 
er  has  taken  a  path  of  his  own,  explored    Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  IX.  58. 
it  thoroughly,  rooted  out  every  gnarled    Whistle-Binkie,  a   collection   of  Songs, 
stumpy  and  made  it  a  king's  highway!        32mo.  Is. 

The  name  at  the  bottom  of  his  title-page   Sigsten's   Synopsis    of   Stenography,   on 
should  make  us  sparing  of  the  language       Sheet,  ds. 

of  eulogy.     This  Magazine  is  no  book-   Grandineau's  Conversations  Familieres, 
seller's  hack,  and  shall  never  be  suspected        lAmo.  4&  6d. 

of  being  so  {  but  we  cannot  sacrifice  truth,   ®wbop  Hall's  Three  Centuries  of  Medita- 
even  to  delicacy.  tions,  &c.  32mo.     Part  I.  Is. 

Edgeworth's  Tales,  vol.  IV.  6s. 

The  Parent's  Cabinet  op  Amusekrnt  H^^"J  *****  Ornamental  Planting,  8vo.  38. 
AND  iNCTRtfCTiON.  Londou :  Smith  and  "'■®™  *  Descnption  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
Elder — This  is  number  one  of  a  neat  little       ^^  ^'^• 

periodical  for  children,  intended  to  assist  in    The  Book  of  the  Constitution,  fc.  8vo.  68. 
domestic  education.    It  is  full  of  anecdotes,    Pollock  on  the  Universal  Principle,  8yo. 
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we  1  as  mstxuctive.     Brave  Bobby  is  w1»t    The  Musical  Gem,  1833,  16s. 
children  wiU  call  a  very  nice  tale.  Lamb's  Tales  of  Shakspeire,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

•  nitnh.>r.h  w  T-u  ia«9  Abbot's  Youug  Christian,  12mo. 

•  Edinburgh,  W.  Tait,  1832  :  xhe  Excitement  for  1833,  18mo.  4s.  6d. 
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1/.  lis.  Gd.  proofs. 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  8vo.  10s.  Illustrations    to    Stanfield's   Picturesque 
Observations  on  Soulhey's  Life  of  Wes-        Annual  for  1833,  2/.  2s.  proofs. 

Icy,  &c.  3s.  Cd.  Complete  Election  Guide,  9s.  Gd. 

Crutwell's  House-Keeper's  Account  Book,  Literary  Souvenir,  1833,  12s. 

1833,  28.  New  Year's  Gift,  1833,  8s. 

Our  Island,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  6d.  Illustrations  of  Literary  Souvenir,  308. 

Lizars'  Views  of  Dryborough  Abbey  and  Friendship's  Offering,  1833,  12s. 

Abbotsford,  4to.  2s.  6d.  Comic  Offering,  1833,  12s. 

Schomberg,  on  Ship  Building,  8vo.  4s.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  8vo. 
Roscoe's  Spanish  Novelist,  3  vols,  post        1 8s. 

8yo.  1/.  7s.  Ellis's  British  Tariff,  183.3,  ]2mo.  7s.  6d. 

East  India  Sketch  Book,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  Legends  of  Library  at  Lilies,  2  vols,  post 

1/.  Is.  8vo.  U.  Is. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  im-  Cophind's  Dictionary  of  Practical    Medi- 
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Rankin's  Present  State  of  the  Represen-  Amulet,  1833,  12$. 

tation  of  England  and  Wales,  12mo.  5s.  Illustrations  before  Letters,  2/.  10s. 

Taylor's  Records  of  My  Life,  2  vols.  8vo.  Juvenile  Forget- .Me-Not,  1833,  8s. 

lA  8s.  Searle's  Maternal  Solicitude,  18mo.  38. 

Theological  Library,  VoL  III.  Os.  Bust  of  Scott,  5s. 
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English  Language,  8vo.  7b«  1/.  lOs. 
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FiNnsK's  Landscapx  iLLusraATioys  or  the  mind   to   homage    of  the  g[randeur  of 

BvRON.  —  The  Seventh  Part  has  appeared,  Ancient  Art. —  Cape  Cclonna  is  coramon- 

and  puts  in  an  equal  claim  to  admiration  place,  but  very  pleasing;  and,  any  where 

with  the  former  numbers,  if,  taken  as  a  whole,  save  in  this  series,  would  be  sdmired.  — 

it  does  not  exceed  them.      The  Plain  of  CagHari  Sardinia^  s  matter-of-fact  view  of 

Troy  during  a  storm,  a  poetically  conceived  the  kind   that  ought  to  be  for  use,   since 

vijgnette  by  TuaNxa,  soarcely  equals  some  of  such  views  cannot  be  rendered  beautiful.-— 

his  former  sketches.     The  Gate  of  TheseuSf  Patrass  by  Cottkhmole,  is  our  favourite 

another   vignette,   is  also  harder  than   the  view  of  those  in  this  number.  It  is  charmingly 

favourite  productions  of  his  etherial  pencil;  grouped*  and  full  of  life  and  spirit.    The  por- 

but  to  atone  for  this,  he  sticks  closer  than  truit,  of  which  each  number  has  one,  is  that 

usual  to  his  text.      The  Temple  of  Jupiter  of  Margarita   Cogni,  one  of  the  Venetian 

Oiymptu,  Stanfikld,  is  one  of  this  artist's  favourites  of  Byron.     He  has  described  her 

best  contributions  to  this  series.     Every  part  by  the  attractive  name  of  the  "  Tigr^t^* 

of  the  view  is  treated  with  the  same  care  as  which,  by  his  own  shewing,  was  verv  appro- 

if  each  were  the  first  in  importance ;  while  prijte  to  the  cattish  character  of  the  lady, 

all  are  subordinate  to  those  majestic  pillars  Harlowz  has  made  the  most  possible  of  the 

which  fill,  and,  without  overawing,  subdue  feline  beauty. 
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UA JOR^s  CABiNKT  GA1XRRY.     KO.  II.  the  writiiiffs  of  the  poet  by  imagln&tire  pic- 

This  Number  is  a  decided  improvement  on  tures.      Here  we  have    the  Invocation  of 

Number  I.     The  subieots  are,  we  thioJ^,  in-  Manfred  to  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  and  her 

finitely  better  ecleetea.     A  Landtcape  and  appearance,  —  Son  of  Earthy  what  wouldat 

Marriage  FeUival,  by  Claude,  to  which  a  thou  with  me  I    A  pair  of  pretty  juvtniUt 

scriptural  name  is  given  for  want  of  a  truer,  from  the  Hour»  of  Idleness,  and  a  scene  from 

deserved  more  careful  engraving ;   but  the  the  Dream,  <*  a  Maiden  and  a  Youths**  are 

grouping  —  the  character  —  in   there;    and  sweet  pictures.      The  sketch  from  Parisina 

there  also  is  Allan  Cunningham's  vivid  des-  is  deficient  in  the  grand  point,  the  expression 

cription,  which  makes  out  what  is  obscure  of  the  passion  of  the  scene.     In  this  impor- 

or  wanting  otherwise.     The  other  two  pic-  tant  requisite,  the  picture  from  Bq>po  is 

tures  are   masterpieces  of   Reynolds — A  happier.     This  is  a  cAeti^  pleasing  pumica- 

HoLT  Family,  full  of  English  aflection  and  tion  of  its  kind ;  and  if  so  great  a  proportion 

imagination.     Holy  Pamtly  is,  however,  a  of  the  public  prefer  having  five  pretty  pic- 

minomer.     It  is  a  charming  English  group,  tures  for  less  than  five  shillings,  instead  of 

and,  though  not  «  holy  family,  a  delight  one  of  real  lasting  worth  and  beauty,  neither 

Kicturc  of  a  grandsire  with  his  daughter  and  we  nor  the  print  publishers  of  the  nineteenth 

er  infants.     The  back-ground  is  rich  and  century  can  help  this  prevailing  taste.     We 

beautiful.^    Puck  is  the  flower  of  this  num*  may  wish  it  mended, 
ber.    He  is  the  antipodes  of  all  pre-conceived 

notions  of  the  tricksy,  elvish,  merry  sprite  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Prose 
of  Shakespeare ;  yet  we  receive  him  at  once  and  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
as  the  true  Puck — the  realization  of  a  bun-  with  Portraits  of  the  Principal  Feaude 
dred  vagrant  fancies.     There  he  sits,  in  guise        Characters. 

of  a  chubby  boy,  on  a  mushroom  top ;  his       Byron  and  Scott  have  half  the  artists  in 

fragile  mimic  throne,  which  his  light  buoyant  England  at  present  enlisted  in  their  service, 

humonrs  prevent  him  from  either  crushing  Parts  V.  and  VI.  are  before  us.     The  land- 

or  bending.      The  whole  character  is  ex-  scapes,  if  not  first  rate  specimens  of  art,  are 

K'essed  in  the  attitude,  and  concentrated  in  pleasing  pictures,  and  have  besides  the  merit 

e  merry  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eyes.    This  of  being  exact  portraits  of  scenes  which  Scott 

Sicture  also  is  enriched  with  one  of  Sir  has  described  and  animated,  and  which  most 

oshua  Reynolds's  favourite  back-grounds —  of  us  have  opportunity  of  comparing  with 

an  entanglement  of  wood  and  luxuriant  trail-  the  original.     Each  number  contains  four 

ing  plants.     The  tasteful  and  critical  re-  landscapes  andja  portrait,  for  one  ha1£^srown  i 

marks  of  Cunningham  give  great  additional  Among  the  hndaeapca,  we  would  distinguiah 

valne  to  this  work.  f^Sotwc^FriOhtoehArd,  North  Queen'a 

FerrVf  and  Inch  CaiUeach.     The  portraits 

THB  BTROX  OALLBRY.     NO.  III.  are  the  Flora  Maeivor  of  Finden^  series, 

Thia  historical  accompaniment  to  the  new  which  gives  us  at  least  a  fiemale  face  of  great 

edition  of  Byron's  works  diflers  in  design  beauty,  and  IsabeUe  de   Croye,  whom  we 

from  FiNDEM  8.  ^  The  Byron  Gallery  is  cannot  admire. 

the  more  ambitious  attempt  of  illustrating 
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No  true  jockey  ever  thinka  of  putting  purposely  be  of  a  cursory  nature  ;  for  the 
his  bit  of  blood  to  the  top  of  her  speed  on  two-fold  reason  that  the  capabilities  of  an 
atarting^  and  no  nuinager  adventures  hia  actor  are  not  to  be  truly  ascertained  from 
maximum  strength  in  the  commencement  initiatory  exhibitions;  and  that  we  are  not 
of  the  seaflon.  The  first  month  is  usually  over-solicitous  to  indulge  in  any  prophe- 
characterised  by  fugitive  representations,  tic  antics,  which  might  mislead  some,  in- 
the  lowly  bow  of  two  or  three  second-rato  jure  others,  and  make  ourselves  look  im- 
debutants,  the  occasional  appearance  of  mensely  silly,  if  Time,  the  only  safe  inter, 
one  of  the  mighty  great,  (just  to  keep  the  preter  of  prophecy,  were  not  in  a  concur- 
drowsy  head  of  tbe  town  from  nodding  rent  mood, 
quite,)  and,  better  still,  certain  goodly  an-  — 
nouncements  of  fine  things  to  come,  the  DrurtLane. — At  this  house  the  season 
yery  hint  at  which  were  sufficient  to  spur  commenced  most  busily ;  and,  auguring 
a  grateful  public  into  anticipatory  patron-  from  the  activity  and  promptitude  display- 
age.  ^  Bottling  up  our  choicest  powen,  ed  by  the  management,  in  furnishing,  at  so 
therefore,  like  shrewd  and  thrifty  world-  early  a  period,  something  wherewithal  to 
lings,  for  fittest  use  on  fittest  occasion,  our  whet  the  appetite,  greatdoings  may  be  look- 
remarks  on  the  events  of  the  past  three  cdfor.  Macrcady,Braham,Farrcn,Po%ver, 
weeks  will  necessarily  be  of  a  general  cha-  Harley,  Miss  Philips,  and  Mrs.  Glover — 
racter,  reserving  detailed  criticism  for  sounding  names — have  already  appeared; 
those  brilliances  which  are  in  store  for  us  and  if  the  employment  cut  out  for  them 
by-and-by.  Our  notice,  too,  of  those  first  hereafker  be  worthy  of  their  efforts,  mat- 
appearances  which  have  occurred,  shall  ters  may  once  more  look  cheerily  in  the 
NO.  VIII. — VOL.  II,  S 
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eyes  of  the  lessee^  The  Arat  night  intro-  A  uew  piece  called  the  <<  Factory  Girl,** 
duced  Mrs.  Neebit^  in  her  maidenly  aUag  by  a  Mr.  Jerrold,  was  also  piodneed ; 
of  Mordaunt,  as  thejwidow  Cheerly,in  the  would  that  it  had  been  conceived  by  Mr. 
comedy  of  «*  The  Soldier's  Daughter,*'  Senator  Sadler^  for  the  author's  sake.  It 
(about  the  most  yawny  thing  in  the  Ian-  failed.  Three  very  beautiful  scenes  were 
guage,)  selected,  we  suppose,  because  being  wasted  on  the  occasion.  A.8  works  of  art, 
the  character  she  oiiginally  supported,  it  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish, 
was  her  fond  show.task,  and  because,  also,  Mr.  Serell  (who  has  been  engaged  here) 
of  divers  expressions  occurring  in  the  play  nitide  his  first  appearance  as  the  hero :  it 
which  appeared  allusive  to  the  peculiarity  would  be  ungenerous  to  offer  an  opinion 
of  her  situation  as  a  young  and  bereaved  of  his  abilities  under  such  circumstances, 
woman.  This  lady  is  prepossessing,  and  <'  Der  Freischutz"  has  been  again  re- 
of  good  figure,  and  her  light  and  agree-  vived,  and  with  a  success  that  amply  at- 
able  acting  appears  not  to  have  been  im-  tests  the  deep  impression  its  wild  and 
paired  by  her  temporary  •secession  from  witching  mitsic  still  continues  to  make 
the  stage.  Our  friend  Power  (what  a  on  every  ear.  Braham,  the  ever-green, 
name  for  an  actor  and  a  pun !)  was  ra-  was  the  Rodolph ;  and  sung  with  exquisite 
ther  hardly  tasked  on  the  first  few  nights,  taste,  and  undiminished  skill,  the  plain- 
but  his  quiet  humour  and  irresUtible  droU  tive  and  beautiful  melodies  allotted  to  the 
lery  gained  for  him  a  requital  sufficient  to  character.  We  had  a  new  Caspar  in  Mr. 
subdue  any  little  outbreaking  murmurs  in  Bedfoi*d,  who  supported  it  with  great  cre- 
which  he  might  have  else  felt  disposed  to  dit ;  the  driuking  song  well  merited  the 
indulge.  In  the  second  week,  Mr.  Serle's  encore  it  received.  Mr.  Seguin  **  did"  the 
<< House  of  Colberg"  was  brought  out;  music  of  Bemhard,  but  his  acting  was 
but  it  met  with  equivocal  greeting.  With  villanously  bad ;  as  a  concert  singer,  this 
every  disposition  to  urge  the  author  to  a  gentleman  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  but 
cultivation  of  the  talent  he  possesses  as  a  as  an  actor —  whenever  it  is  his  humour 
writer,  of  whom  we  are  inclined  to  predi-  to  be  humorous,  he  becomes  ridiculoua. 
cate  favourably,  we  confess  this  to  be  a  Aliss  Betts  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  part 
production,  which,  lacking  interest,  and  of  Linda ;  she  essayed  her  utmost,  and 
unmercifully  monotonous,    never   could    pleased. 

adapt  itself  to  an  audience^  whatever  its        But  the  great  lion  of  Drury,  for  thia 
merits  might  do  for  it  in  the  closet.     No-    month,  has  been  the  grand  Pageant,  ^  in 
thing  but  the  spirited  acting  of  Macready    commemoration  of  Scotland's  immortal 
and  Miss  Phillips  could  have  secured  ibr    bard,"  which,  in  conception,  is  truly  very 
it   the  few  repetitions  that  were  allowed,    happy,  and  in  execution  admirable.  There 
Mr.  Macready,  by  the  way,  is  now  all  that    ^^  those,  it  is  known,  who  condemn  such 
is  left  us  of  sound  tragic  talent ;  but  high    an  exhibition  as  a  mock  solemnity,  pue- 
as  he  therefore  stands,  he  must  not  pro-    rile  in  design,  and  dishonouring  to  the 
nounce  himself  faultless.      He  possesses    memory  of  the  departed  great  one;  as 
many  objectionable  mannerisms,   which    being  nothing  more,  in  fact,   than  an  un- 
if  he  study  nature  with  a  st&idy  eye,  and    holy  trick,  to  put  money  in  the  treasury, 
a  humble  mind,  he  will  soon  perceive  how    by  catering,  to  a  corrupt  taste^  in  an  ex- 
detractive  they  must  be  to  his  reputation,    cited  hour.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
His   violent  and   sudden  transitions   of  moHvet,  but  we  differ  upon  the  inference ; 
voice,  and  his  occasional  rapid  and  inar-    for,  whatever  tends  to  call  into  action 
ticulate   enunciation,    though    doubtless    those  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration, 
pleasing  to  those  who  arc  tickled  at  moun-    which  the  god-like  attribute  of  gen  ins 
tebank  gambols,  vocal  or  otherwise,  are,    claims  at  the  hands  of  all  men,  is  praise- 
to  the  man  of  true  taste,  a  capital  defect,    worthy  in  itself;  a  wholesome  incentive 
and  mars  most  wofiilly  the  excellence  he    to  those  in  whom  it  presently  exists,  and 
does  possess.     Very  different,  indeed,  is  it   encouraging  to  the  less  gifted,  by  forcing 
with  Miss  Phillips,  in  this  respect ;  her   upon  their  attention  its  immeasurable  va- 
deep  and  deprecating  tones  almost  pall   Itie,   and  the  importance  of  cultivating 
upon  the  ear  from  very  monotony,  a  mis-   what  they  do  possess.    Such  ft^lings,  how- 
fortune  which  excites -not  censure  but  re-    ever  keen  at  first,  or  just,  or  generiil,  are 
gret.     The  present  position  of  Mr.  Mac-    too  apt  to  melt  into  speedy  oblivion,  un- 
ready on  the  stage  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce   less  animated  and  promoted  by  some  pub- 
him  to  scrutinize  his  powers  and  peculla-   lie  token  of  acknowledgment,  some  stir, 
rities  with  the  just  discernment  of  one   ring  occasion^  by  w^ich  they  may  be  kept 
who  is  wisely  jealous  of  honorably  ac-    rife  and  active ;  and  whether  the  public 
quired  fame.    Of  Miss  Phillips,  we  think    mind  isi  mpressed  by  what  the  cynic  wonld 
so  highly  that  we  have  scarcely  a  word  of  call  pantomimic  mummeries,  unworthy 
advice  to  offer  her;    she  has  had  some   of  a  <<  thinking  people,"  or  by  the  solitary 
uphill  work  in  her  career,  but  she  is  all    monument,  admonishing,  in  its  marble 
the  better  for  it,  she  may  be  assured.  silence,  the  object  and  the  act  are  ulike 
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uiefiil  and  juatifiaUe.  Mankind  are  not  Mr.  Butler,  an  actor  fitun  the  pro- 
all  philosophers ;  and  in  so  fiir  the  end  vinces^  has  made  two  or  three  successful 
consecrates  the  means.  appearances  in  the  hig^her  walk  of  tragedy. 

The  scenery  and  the  grouping  were  ex-  He  came  out  in  Hamlet ;  and  his  suhs^* 
ccllent,  and  the  ^  Pageant,"  judging  from  quent  repetitions  of  the  character  appear 
its  great  attraction,  will,  no  doubt,  repay  fully  to  have  justified  the  very  high  oom- 
with  interest  the  labour  and  expense  mendations  that  have  been  generally  be- 
which  mnst  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  stowed  upon  his  abilities.  He  possesses  a 
production.  commanding  figure,  a  good  face,  and  a  full 

—  sonorous  voice ;  these  physical  advantages 

CovEKT  Gakoev  Theatre  has  un-  united  with  judgment,  feeling,  and  appa- 
dcrgone  divers  alterations  since  last  season,  rently  well-disciplined  powei's^  make  him 
A  sparkling  thousand-guinea  chandelier  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  Covent  Gar- 
depends  from  the  oeilii^;  the  interior  of  den  Theatre ;  and  his  engagement  reflects 
the  house  is  made  resplendent  in  pearl*  credit  upon  the  discernment  of  M.  La- 
white  and  burnished  gold;    re-covered   porte. 

seats,  and  dress  circle  stalls,  convenient  The  new  military  spectacle  of  «  His 
for  ingress,  egress,  and  regress;  refresh-  first  Campaign,"  is  really  a  splendid  affiiir; 
ment  lobby,  and  other  accommodations  the  costumes  are  picturesque,  and  the  sce- 
have  been  all  seduloiisly  contrived  for  the  nery  moat  masterly,  and  very  beautiful, 
acrommodationof  a  comfort-loving  public    The  ball-room  scene  at  the  close  of  the 

A  young  gentleman  with  a  curious  first  act  is  brilliant  to  magnificence.  Lit- 
name^  having  ^no  foes  to  save  him  from  tie  Miss  Poole  <<  tmnsfixes"'  everybody  by 
his  friends,  opened  the  business  of  the  her  clever  performance;  we  hope  the  ta- 
season  by  undertaking  the  inarduoua  task  lents  of  this  delightful  child  will  be  more 
of  failing  in  8hylock ;  which,  having  ful-  enduring  than  precocity  usually  gives  pro- 
filled,  he  sagaciously  retired  into  his  pria-  n^iae  of:  she  is  a  treasure, 
tine  privacy  gloryless.  This  achieved,  The  ^<  Pageant**  at  this  house,  and  Mr. 
the  absence  of  Miss  Kemble  gave  an  Knowles*  version  of  <<  Waverley**  appeared 
opportunity  to  Miss  £.  Tree  to  exhibit  too  late  in  the  mouth  to  allow  of  notice 
her  powers  in  the  character  of  Julia  in  in  the  present  number. 
Knowles*  comedy  of  *'  The  Hunchback  ;*'  _ 

which  seems  to  lose  none  of  its  influence  The  Mikoes. — These  theatres,  from 
by  frequent  repetition.  A  part  so  identi-  their  number,  and  supported  by  the  talent 
fled  with  the  fiormer  lady,  and  latterly  consequent  upon  competition,  have  as- 
iiot  less  ably  sustained  by  Miss  Phillips,  sumed  a  position  formidable  to  the  patent 
offered  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fame  houses  by  rivali^  in  excellence,  and  im- 
which  few  actresses  would  have  been  de-  portant  to  the  public  in  opening  up  new 
lighted  to  contend  with.  Miss  Tree,  how-  channels  for  the  efilux  of  amusements, 
ever,  may  rejoice  in  her  triumph.  Her  ^  various,  yet  the  same,**  and  of  far  more 
performance  was  admirable,  and  must  attainable  price.  Within  the  last  three 
have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  her  or  four  yeara  they  have  challenged  an 
wannest  friends ;  the  feeling  and  spirit  attention  they  seldom  previously  received, 
with  which  she  ponrtniyed  the  indigna-  and  rarely  deserved ;  and  by  unceasing 
tion  of  a  slighted  woman,  and  the  striking  and  well^rected  efforts,  have^  at  length, 
energy  of  her  entreaty  to  Master  Walter,  fairly  effected  a  more  than  equal  division 
in  the  last  act,  to  spare  her  from  the  mar-  in  the  public  patronage.  The  coincidence 
riage  her  passion  had  caused  her  to  assent  that  exists  between  the  metropolitan  stage 
to,  were  most  excdlent,  and  called  forth  and  the  current  literature  of  the  present 
long  and  loud  applause  from  all  parts  of  dayi  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  might 
the  house.  Mr.  Knowles  sustained  his  be  wixmght  into  a  pleasant  conceit  of  ar- 
original  character  of  Master  Waiter,  and  gument.  A  Uw  years  ago  the  great  levl- 
is  evidently  improved  in  his  new  walk  of  athansof  our  press,  the  Quart£ri.y  and 
life.  the  Edinburgh,  exercised  a  domination 

The  comedy  of  <<All*s  Well  that  Ends  agiunst  which  nothing  could  withstand; 
Weir*  has  been  hashed  np  into  an  opera  they  were  '<  alone  in  their  glory,"  and 
of  three  acts ;  but  the  sacrilege  was  not,  ruled  with  the  sceptre  of  a  true  despot ; 
we  are  glad  to  say,  well  countenanced,  but  despotism,  be  itsaim  physical  or  moral, 
Mr.  Jones,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  re-  seems  ever  to  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own 
appeared  in  the  part  of  Parroles,  and  was  destruction.  Other  lights  arose;  minor 
most  flatteringly  received.  This  old  fa-  periodicals  began  to  peep  forth  one  by 
vourite,  and  a  masque  very  effectively,  one,  and  backed  by  enterpnBe  and  irre- 
arranged  from  the  <<  Midsummer  Night*s  pressible  genius,  acquired  by  degrees  a 
Dream,**  were  the  two  most  pleasing  no-    sturdy  maturity  that  became  formidable 

velties  of  this  very  insipid  opera,  by soon  and  subsequently  iiTesistible.     A 

$hakspeare  I  new  era  opened  upon  the  world  of  letters  : 


^    I 
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and  what  now  is  the  condition  of  the  levi-  logy  is  therefore  needed  for  giying  to  them 
athans  ?  Judt  so  was  it  with  the  patent  a  notice  more  commensurate  with  their 
theatres.  Neither  the  editors  nor  the  ma-  deserts  than  it  has  been  heretofore  the 
nagers,  unluckily  for  themselres,  appeared,  practice  to  concede, 
in  thoee.days,  to  be  blessed  with  the  lights  — — 
of  political  economy.  They  saw  not  that  The  Olympic.— Few  women  can 
the  population  of  readers,  or  of  hearers,  smile  like  Madame  Vestris,  and  the  smile 
waxed  redundant ;  that  the  demand  was  that  answered  the  hearty  greeting  of  a 
becoming  greater  than  the  supply ;  and  closely  packed  audience,  on  the  opening 
that  competition  would  soon  assuredly  of  this  charming  little  theatre,  was  the 
spring  up  and  produce  the  effects  which  smile  of  the  graceful  woman,  as  well  as 
have  since  been  made  so  conspicuously  of  the  flattered  actress* 
visible  by  Mr.  Macculloch  and  our  own  It  most  be  a  pleasant  thing,  in  truth, 
beloved  Harriet  Martineau.  Prom  this  to  see  well-thronged  seats  and  laughing 
pernicious  monopoly,  it  was  (we  leave  faces,  and  a  thriving  treasury ;  to  hear  of 
untouched  the  question  of  vested  rights)  theatrical  distress,  and  feel  it  not.  It 
that  the  minors  were  originally  called  must  be  a  useful  thing  to  others,  more- 
into  existence ;  and  by  reason  of  gradually  ever,  for  it  induces  thought,  and  makes 
accumulated  accessions  of  assistance  and  managers  reflect  upon  th&  wherefore  and 
strength,  their  united  power  has,  at  last,  the  why ;  adversity,  like  prosperity,  rare- 
enabled  them  to  wage  a  successful  fight  ly  occurs  without  a  cause^  and  when  it 
for  a  participation  in  public  favour.  approaches,  the  wit  to  avert  it  becomes 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  scarcely  a  wonderfully  sharpened,  and  gives  a  double 
minor  theatre  in  London  that  does  not  force  to  example.  The  only  addition  of 
possess  one  or  more  «/ar«,  persons  of  esta-  moment  to  the  last  yearns  troop  at  this 
blished  celebrity  either,  or  of  rapidly  house  is  Mrs.  Orger.  This  lady,  (piston, 
rising  reputation.  The  pieces  brought  and  Madame,  are  a  triple  surety  for  the 
forward,  generally,  are  compositions  of  continuance  of  the  success  of  this  theatre, 
the  most  creditable  kind,  clever  and  at-  which,  according  to  C^harles  Kemble*s  at- 
tractive from  intrinsic  merit,  and  valu-  sertion,  has  hitherto  exceeded  that  of  any 
able  as  incentives  to  literary  labour  in  a  other  in  town.  Vestris  re-appeared  as 
department  long  and  grievously  neglected;  Fanny  Beaton,  in  the  old  favourite  of  the 
while  the  performances  are  so  skilful  and  ^  Grenadier,**  <<  ever  verdant,  ever  fresh,** 
well  conducted,  the  scenic  and  decorative  which,  like  our  other  popular  friends^  the 
displays  so  creditable,  and  the  manage-  **  Revels**  and  the  «  Devils,**  seems  never 
ment  so  well  appointed,  that  no  reason-  tiring.  A  new  piece  called  the  ^  Water 
able  mind  need  regard  witli  surprise  the  Flirty,*'  launched  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
unequivocal  encouragement  these  little  Dance,  has  proved  a  hit^  and  bids  fiiir  to 
theatres  have  thus  received.  At  some  of  become  another  of  the  undying  ones,  be- 
them,  indeed,  the  proprietors  have  had  gotten  of  the  Olympic.  <*  My  daughter, 
the  temerity  to  represent  those  plays  which  sir,'*  a  light  one  act  burletta,  introduced 
constitute  what  is  understood  by  the  term  a  Miss  Murray,  who,  from  not  having 
^  legitimate  drama  ;**  and  though,  in  con-  acquired  that  most  necessary  qualification, 
sequence  of  legal  interference,  they  have  self-possession,  without  which  the  latent 
buiTied  their  own  fingers,  it  has  been  the  abilities  of  a  performer  can  never  be  dis* 
means  of  shewing  the  fitness  of  such  pla-  played,  is  hanlly  amenable  to  ciitic  law. 
ces  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  evident  The  house  is  constantly  well  and  fully 
leaning  of  the  public  taste.— any  thing  in  attended,  it  would  seem, 
the  Parliamentary  investigation  <<  to  the  ^_ 
contrary,  notwithstanding.**  Without  The  Suebt.— At  this  house  has  been 
wishing  to  make  an  invidious  selection,  performed  a  piece  called  <<  The  Tower  of 
who,  we  would  ask,  that  has  witnessed  Nesle,**  a  translation  or  an  adaptation  of 
the  performance  of  "  William  Tell,**  a  French  original;  and  it  has  proved 
"  Virginius,"  and  other  «  stock  trage-  highly  attractive.  The  interest  never  for 
dies,**  at  the  SuiTy  Theatre,  and  the  very  a  moment  flags,  for  the  thing  is  full  of 
excellent  acting  of  Osbaldiston,  Elton,  incident ;  and  well  it  may  be,  when  the 
Mrs.  West,  and  the  rest  of  the  corps  ge-  crimes  of  incest,  parricide^  murder,  and 
nerally,  will  deny  that  the  claim  is  pow-  other  revolting  inifamies,  are  freely  made 
crfully  made  out,  that  here  have  been  Ic-  subsement  to  the  plot  There  are  some 
gitimate  i^resentatives  of  the  legitimate  good  situations  for  the  actors,  of  course ; 
drama,  within  walls  that  ought  to  be  le.  and  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  Mr.  Emphasis  Ben- 
gitimatized.  The  minors,  by'  their  me-  net,  and  Mi's.  West,  displayed  their  abili- 
rits,  have  challenged  a  fair  share  of  that  ties  to  the  greatest  advantage.  However 
critical  attention  which  is  almost  cxclu-  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  histrionic 
lively  bestowed  on  their  more  protected  talait  such  plays  may  be^  they  are  cer- 
rivals,  the  patented  majora,  and  no  apo-  taiuly  very  great  abominations ;  for  they 
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tend  much  to  deprave  our  better  taste  by  sated  public.  The  ^  management  *'  then 
fiimiUarising  the  mind  with  the  most  desperately  tried  its  hand  at  the  shilling- 
atrocious  conceivable  acts  of  guilt.  It  order  scheme,  by  which  the  gods,  if  so  it 
needs  not  the  recourse  to  the  worst  pas-  squared  with  their  pleasure,  might  quit 
sions  of  our  nature  to  produce  interest  their  altitudes,  and  quaff  gin  cordial  in 
and  mental  excitement  in  stage  perform-  the  boxes ;  and  here  abomination  pretty 
ances,  when  our  sympathies  may  be  suffi-  nearly  reached  its  climax.  How  long 
ciently  called  into  vivid  and  delighted  time  it  would  have  taken  to  effect  its  im- 
action  by  homely  and  domestic  incidents  pending  self-destruction,  was  a  subject  for 
of  fsiT  more  profitable  tendency.  Prom  amicable  disputation.  Its  career,  how- 
the  number  of  clever  people^  however,  ever,  was  checked  in  a  happy  hour, 
who  are  now  beginning  to  give  themselves  Mrs.  Pitzwilliam,  aided  by  a  male 
to  dramatic  composition,  we  hope  for  adjuvant,  and  fired  with  the  chivalry 
better  things  to  come.  which  animates  her  Amazonian  sisten, 

A  <<  domestic  drama,'*  called  the  **>  Fac-  Vestris  and  Waylett,  came  valiantly  forth 
tory  T.ad,**  which  is  intended  to  depict  in  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
the  misery  of  that  tmhappy  class  of  beings  season,  to  peril  her  fame  and  fortunes  in 
in  its  worst  state,  has  gained  great  favour  the  undertaking ;  since  which  time  won- 
among  those  whose  feelings  were  most  ders  have  been  indeed  wrought.  Some 
likely  to  be  interested  by  it  Mr.  Stuart  pretty  Vaudevilles,  good  scenery,  costumes 
(a  provincial)  performs  in  It  with  much  clean,  wholesome,  and  sparkling,  clever 
spirit.  This  gentleman  aspires  to  the  men  and  women  actors,  and  well-selected 
higher  walks  of  the  drama.  He  may  functionaries^  have  secured  to  her  theatre 
do  well  in  melo-drama,  but  we  question  that  best  of  benefits — a  good  name,  to 
his  fitness  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Elton  herself  a  respectable  auditory,  and  to  it  a 
or  Mr.  Bennet,  whom  he  has  succeeded,      iair  and  rational  amusement ;  so  that  it 

A  series  of  «<  Tableaux,"  very  pleasingly  is  now  no  longer  debasing  to  avow  a  visit 
devised  and   arranged,  has  been  got  up   Xo^  The  Wells.** 

in  honour  of  the  <<  great  minstrel  of  the  The  <«  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,**  (a  most 
north.**  They  are  very  effective,  and  infelicitous  name  •  by  the  by,  bordering 
exhibit  great  taste.  on  vulgarity  for  tbe  sake  of  a  sorry  alii- 

Astleys  and  the  Coburg  (the  neighbour,  teration,)  translated  by  Buckstone,  and 
ing  rivals  of  the  Surry)  are  now  closed,  garnished  with  some  very  pretty  music 
so  that  <<  its  rule  there  is  none  to  dispute,**  hy  Baruett,  has  had  a  long  and  deserved 
and  the  house  is  nightly  filled.  f^^ »  other  novelties^  though  of  less  at- 

traction, yet  all  amusing,  have  rapidly 
""^""^  succeeded.     We  counsel  Mr.  Bnckstone, 

Sadleb*8  Wells. — Prom  the  abdica-  however,  (who  is  a  clever  writer  as  well 
tion  of  GrinuUdi  the  Great,  of  joyous  as  a  droll  actor,)  and  all  other  authors 
memory,  and  the  extinction  of  the  <<  real  and  adapters  whom  it  may  concern,  to 
ivater  " — coeval  disasters— this  theatre,  up  mark  well  that  nonsense  is  a  sorry  sub- 
to  the  last  season,  had  been  sinking  from  stltute  for  humour.  Another  «  Little 
a  state  of  glorious  renown  into  degrada-  Red  Man'*  will  do  more  harm  to  his  repu- 
tion  the  most  pitiable.  Countenanced  by  tation  than  the  doing  into  English  of  half 
a  community  eui  generis,  artificers  in  a  dozen  <<  Victorines**  will  be  able  to  re» 
bricks,  excavators  of  the  earth,  and  folk  pair :  trash,  however  decorated,  will  pro- 
of that  clique,  Sadler's  Wells  was  begin,  voke  something  more  than  a  yawn.  The 
ning  to  be  looked  upon  as  but  a  con-  fountain  scene  of  « real  water'*  was  one  of 
venient  arena  for  the  congregational  exer-  the  most  deligbtiul  things  of  the  kfaid  we 
cise  of  those  abilities,  in  whistling,  scream-   ever  saw. 

ing,  yelling,  and  other  laryngial  energies.  Here,  also,  has  been  produced  another 
which  so  pre.eminently  characterised  Its  commemoration  of  the  *'  great  bai'd,**  con- 
delighted  audiences.  If  that  the  perform,  sisting  of  several  tableaux  vivaru,  illus- 
ances  comprehended  a  lair  sufficiency  of  trative  of  several  popular  scenes  in  his 
bandit-ruffians,  rant,  fighting,  fire,  brim-  novels  and  poems,  very  ably  designed  and 
stone,  and  devils  of  all  degree,  the  pleased  as  ably  executed.  The  representation  is 
spectators  complained  not  of  the  infccun-  preceded  by  the  ^  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,** 
dity  of  dramatic  authorship ;  they  came  Mrs.  Pitzwilliam  sustaining  the  charac- 
with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  being  amused,  ter  of  Madge  Wildfire,  to  which  she  owed 
and  of  themselves  amusing ;  and  when  all  her  original  notoriety.  Of  the  other 
the  curtain  fell,  they  went  their  ways  re-  performers,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Mana- 
joicing.  But  even  this  could  not  last  for  ger  Williams,  Hunt,  unquestionably  the 
ever;  Tartarean  horrors  were  wrought  finest  man  on  the  English  stage.  Miss 
dry  at  length,  and  Pluto  would  lAve  been  Forde  and  Miss  Somerville,  we  shall 
puzzled  to  devise  novelties  for  a  sulphur-   speak  on  another  occasion. 
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StravdThsat&e. — ^ThisU  about  one  the  Angvls  and  of  the  Devils,**  have  twen 
of  the  prettiest  places  of  amusement  in  severally  produced  with  great  success,  both 
Loudon,  at  onoe  homely  and  unezception^  emanating  from  the  immortal  mind  of  Mr. 
able.  That  calamity  in  all  others-^a  gal-  L.  Rede,  whO)  like  Knowles  and  Serle, 
lery •^exists  not  here,  and  the  consequent  Shakspeare  and  Selby,  (Gods !  what  names 
abemce  of  all  the  noise  and  vulgarity,  to  mix  in  one  short  line,)  unites  the  qua- 
which  invariably  proceed  from  such  a  re-  iifications  of  an  actor  with  the  attributes 
gion,  renders  the  performances  doubly  at-  of  an  author.  The  fonner  is  a  kind  of 
tractive,  and  gives  a  tone  to  them  which  paraphrastic  version  of  Maore^s  prototype 
the  cultivated  taste  of  a  respectable  assem-  without  the  feathers,  and  gives  to  Mrs. 
bly  must  of  necessity  impart.  The  thea-  Waylett  a  happy  opportunity  for  the  dis> 
tre  is  compact  almost,  yet  not  to  a  fault,  play  of  a  very  handsome  pair  of  legs,  and 
and  its  aspect  is  truly  English ;  neat,  clean,  of  her  powers  as  a  vocalist,  in  a  sitiiatioii 
and-«>fiel  for  the  inelegancy-*anug  to  a  so  well  calculated  to  givevalue  to  the  plain- 
luxury;  the  quiet  audience  can  see  and  tive  and  gentle  music  of  her  voice.  Her 
hear  with  pleasure  to  themselves,  and  ad-  duets  with  Mi«.  Chapman  (who  is  daily 
vantage  to  the  actors.  No  rant  or  facial  becoming  a  greater  favourite)  are  charm- 
contortions  are  necessary  for  <^  effect,'*  so  ing ;  the  singing  of  these  two  ladies  is  har- 
that  the  perfonnances  have  the  most  con-  mony  itself. 

versatlonal  character  imaginable ;  while  The  <'  Loves  of  the  Devils**  is  more  ere- 
thesterlingmeritof  most  of  the  pieces  pro-  di table  to  the  author  as  a  composition  ; 
duced  prevents  any  sense  of  tedium  steal-  for  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  clever- 
ing  over  the  hous&  The  Strand  Theatre  est  and  most  stinging  satires  that  have  ap- 
(house^  actors,  audience,  and  all  in  lump)  peared  on  the  stage.  It  abounds  in  puni 
ought  to  have  been  summoned  one  night  and  pungent  allusions  to  the  existing 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  a  naughtiness  of  the  day,  whether  in  law, 
practical  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  politics,  or  morals,  and  lashes  human  <*in- 
the  monopolists,  and  a  crying  rebuke  to  flrmities**  with  merciless  rigour.  The  act- 
illiberal  licensers    It  is  opened  in  defiance  ing  of  Mr.  Rede  as  *< ^**  was  very  good, 

of  the  law ;  it  has  been  threatened  exter-  and  gave  greater  piquancy  to  this  two-act 

mination  by  the  law,  yet  it  constantly  ex-  sarcasm.     We  wish  him  success  in  his  bi- 

hibits  that  which  the  law  is  unable  to  en-  farious  efforts. 

force  among  those  which  it  protects  ;  an       A  light  amusing  trifle,  called  ^  Captain 

audience  in  the  enjoyment  of  theatric  plea-  Stevens,**  composed  by  Mr.  Selby,  who 

sure^  without  any  violation  of  the  decenr  also  shines  in  the  double  glory  of  actor 

des  of  society,  unannoyed  by  noisy  uproar,  and  author,  has  been  well  received,  whom, 

and  unpolluted  by  the  presence  of  those  if  we  cannot  compliment  in  the  former 

^  chaste  stan**  who  outrage  and  infest  capacity,  we  are  ready  to  yidd  him  much 

every  other  house  in  I^ndon.    Two  my-  praise  in  the  more  distinguished  character 

thological  burlettas,  called  the  ^'  Loves  of  of  a  writer  of  inteiiudea. 


BZBTHSy  MARRXAOSSj  AlVD  DZJkTHF. 

B 1  RTHa  On  the  19th  September,  the  Ladjr  of  lieutenant. 

At  Poonsh,  on  12th  Februsry  taut,  the  tmSij  of  Colonel    Henry    Smith,    of   Biiltitx)ya»  eounty 

C«ptaln  Stirling,  commanding  the  17th  Regiment  Wicklow,  of  a  daughter. 

Bombay  Native  Infiintrv,  of  a  son.  At  Uddens  House,  Dorset,  on  80th  September, 

At  Gaieepore,  on  SOtn  May,  the  Lady  of  Cap.  the  Lady  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  James  Fraser, 

tain  Thomson,  Bengal  Engineers,  of  a  daughter.  Bart  of  a  son. 

At  Overton  House,  In  the  county  of  Cork,  on  On  Slst  September,  the  Lady  of  Sir  llioinaa 

9d  September,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant. Colonel  St.  Fellowes,  of  a  daughter. 

JohnClerke,  K.H.  ofason.  At  MontctMc,  on  81st  September,  the  wife  of 

At  Cupar.Fife,  on  3d  September,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Bertram,  of  a  son. 

Captain  Ashe,  of  the  Bengal  Array,  of  a  son.  At  Darnhill,  on  21st  September,  the  Lady  of 

At  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  5th  September,  Captain  F.  E.  Loch,  R.N.,  of  a  son. 

Mn  Wateraton,  of  a  daughter.  At  Hartham  Park,  WilU,  on  t\%i  September, 

At  Fenwick,  on  11th  September,  Mrs  Dr  Cur.  the  Lady  of  H.  Joy.  Esq  of  a  son  and  heir. 

rie.  of  a  son.  At  the  Palace.  Hereford,  on  tiA  September,  the 

At  Porss,  on  12th  September,  the  Lady  of  James  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  of  a  daughter. 

Sinclair,  Esq.  ofason.  At  130,  George  Street,  on  a^d  September,  Mrs 

At  6,  Elm  Row,  on  14th  September,  Mrs  WiU  Alexander  Clappciton  of  a  daughter. 

Uams,  of  a  son.  At  Windsor  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  S2d  Sep. 

At  Conisbixir  Priory,  on  15th  8q>tember,  the  tcnaber,  Mrs  Moule,  of  a  daughter. 

Lady  of  George  Ramsden,  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  stilL  At  Craigton,  on  22^  September,  Mrs  Henry 

born.  Dunlop,  of  a  daughter. 

At  13,  George's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  16tb  At  Goodwood,  on  24th  September,  the  Coanteis 

September,  Mrs  John  Paul,  of  a  son.  of  Mouniebarlca,  of  a  son. 

At  the  Forbury,  Reading,  on  17th  Sq>tember,  At  Kells  Manse,  on  26tb  September,  Mrs  Malt, 

the  Lady  of  the  Rev .  F.  Valpy,  of  a  son.  land,  of  a  daughter. 
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Rhun  Himie,  nou  HaddlDBlon,  on  seth  '      At  II,  Dublin  Slrnt,  Edinburgh,  o 
w,  Uie  LKir  Df  Thmm  Kog,  bi4.  of  II    bcr,  Mri  JunnTnd,  cfidwiintcr. 


a,  Mn  Uuxlirtnof  Glnbun.of 
■kk  Pl»a,  Edlsbuigh,  ob  lllh 


Lh);  or  Kkrhird  Carbrt,  or'  Add«lj  Hall,  strop-  At  a,  Gmt  a 

Octobet,  the  LhI;  of  ihc  kVt.  Roiicn  W.  shiw,  At  ^  Oieat  Si 

Kcctor  orcuitui,  rat,  «n.  OcIobTT,  Hn  n 

At  Kiiir  BAnk,  Jcdburah,  on  U  October,  the  At  Ccvplind  ^  4*mv,  v-unuuujunMuu,  un  »«%■■ 

L*di  or  Jimn  Grant,  M.D.  oCkkhi.  Odobn,  the  L«lr  of  Muibgw  Culli;,  Bn.oT  ■ 

At  I,  HilMde  Crocent,  Edlnbunrti,  on  id  Oc  EOn  uid  hdr. 

tsb«,  Hrm.Sltuart,ofaKn.  At  Tfilln(Ion,  IMh  Odobar,  Mr 

M^t  Howe  fitrf«t,£dlnburih,  on  3d  October,  ham,  ScrrtiuauR,  ora  daughter,  M! 

the  LKlrofJamaVeiidi.D^.TeungEKif  ElkKk,  At  1^  South  Charlotte  Blrnt,  £ 


Pa»kk  !ii|uan,  Edlnbucghj  on  lllh  Oe- 
h  OctuDcr,  t^  Hon.  Un.  Sejiaoui  Ba. 


At  aephun  Common,  on  4th  October,  the 
Lad*  of  Chufn  ThoroM,  Eu.  of  the  Hon.  Eaat 
India  Ccjnpaoi'a  Baiipl  Mllltu;  EuaMlitamenl, 

At  vm^dd.  on  Uh  Odober,  Hn  Robelt 
Macredk,  al  ■  dauihlcT. 

At  tn,  f«k  Flan,  Edlet)ur£b,  on  4th  October, 
Hn  Lee,  of  ■  diughlei. 

At  Millfleld,  near  HoAl,  on  (th  October,  Hn. 


UdfofO.  A.  Walter  Amot,  Eiq.Dr  Arlaii,  of  ■> 

I   At  the  Manic  of  KUmaiieTalc,  on  Mh  October, 

At  Edinburgh,  on  Mb  October.  Mn  Spence,  13, 
UontkomoT  Street,  of  a  daughter.  f 

Alio,  Nhnlaoii  street,  on Sth October,  Hra  Dt. 

At  Vallerfleld,  on  Btfa'  October,  Mn  C.  Conan 

On  iOi  October,  the  l^r  of  the  Ber.  W.  9.  r. 

AtES,  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh.  onTth  Octo. 

A't  Kb,  Coniiliution  Street,  Leith,  on  'lib  Oc.    ^..^ 

'"^■lU>"twXl-,''ihe"lidj  of  the  nev.  T,  Bin.  HABBIAOES. 

"X't°H!j'?."n^rilir'?.p.  We«a.,  ou  Mh  Oc-       Af  """t.  ^'  ■''JV''  ^Sn^^JfiT 

issr-ofTJ^'  '^  '^^  ^""''  ^ "  ""^  ^iiJin?/SSS^^^^^- 

™*    °Al   l>elbl,  on'Sih   Hh  laa^  UiIm 


i.  North  Leltb,  a 


leu  «a»n.  "'   •»*""■  on  6U.   Ma.  lai  Uilpd«.Uit>ar 

r  JIn  Matthew  FlemlDi.  Noore  William  KaioiaT.  Hon.    EaK  India  ^:oin|iu>^ 

rkf^iiSut  KiTic^  Bengal  eetaWlihowt,  to  MlaaSiwnl&T 

)n  Mh  oAofca.  Ui  Ud,  LUC7  Hnnw  I*n,.  Ilc^mmt  "'l^*:"  H*")?' l"„«Lt'^^'5 

I  ofsdiughtcT.  nint-CoUiMniio™oB,«>mio«idbi.«itfii«ril 

S:'!i'!SS,.T!.^(."!.3S"  ""■  ";.''SSui.M.»TH™M,».sin  ;«■■».»» 


Marriaget. 

ctTllle,  CiiB*di,  on  lith  Aii(iiit,Fnni:ti-  af  Che  BoBtaf  Ann)',  to  Knmii.  third  dui*M« 
ootc,  f^.  iBlKint  taam\mtry  fRienl.  of  Dr.  Hum,  Bomm  of  LvklwLl  HUe,  CUp- 
tcfcAdndnl  Sir  Edwuil  Judh  Foole,    ham. 

10  CbulMtc,  daufMcr  oT  Dr.  Hibbcll,        At  NlchotH'g  Chureli,   Oretx  ViRnnuth,   on 

SSlh  SnCelnbR.    Richml    CJwYn,  1^.  at  l^rna. 

Ilfti,  NoTH  groUa,  an  Bd  AufUlt,  Mr.     St— ■—  ■-  "—r-^..   .-  «.-_..    -TH^  j...^..'_ 


ofWinburgli.^^ 


Id  AutunWFl 
III  Briluinlc  Uijat; 

MJi   AufiMt,  BenjMnln  At  Teimmouth,  on  S5th  September.  Junei 

berlUntohli  Mijatr,  KnlihlConuiuiiitnorttae  Graj, ninth  Lord 'KtdciHiliiiiht. 

Duiniitinig,  ftd.  At  Taotlnf  Church,  on  iSth  SeFCemlier,  the 

At  Goonugfa,  Dp  V7tb  Auguit,  Mr  Thoiriu  Rer.  Benjamin  Chapnao,  Rector  or  WeMtcy, 

Smith  of  Inilewhite,  to  Mn  rarWngaon  of  tlia  Cambrldgeihlre,  to  Laura  Maria,  aldwl  dauihtn 

Raid  Focit  d  Doaaninh,  The  bridr  li  In  helMtli  of  the  lite  JonUhan   Wilaon.  Ehi,    of 'I'milng 

■room  ii  Uie  laiue  a(r,  and  ti  the  rather  of  fS.  At  Hnth  Coltige,  near  InreroMi,  on  SSth 

Tlila  li  the  leTentli  time  of  hit  aivennuKC  at  the  September,  Lieuteninl.Colnnel  H,  Robertaon.  of 

hjmenealalur— fourtlmeeaiihe  Engllahdiiin*,  the  Bombar  Aimy,  to  Harriet,  accond  daugliter 

and  three  at  lb*  Boman  Catholic  oT  Robert  Felmn,  Em.  of  Riao. 

At  Landon,ail2rtll  Sepleinber,   Robert  Faton. 

I  Eaq.  W.S.,to  lHbella,oiiJi  daujihler  uf  Thoiou 
Phlppa,  t^.  London. 
At  Trninthain.onKth  September.  Mr  Jamn 

at  Mr  AlUmbiclHon,  Trnlnaham. 

•  At  Aberdeen,  on  mh  ftiilember,  John  Smith, 

■  Junr.  Eat),  advocate,  to  Mitiarct,  diiuihtcT  of 

,  WUIUm  jI'Kinnan,  Ek|. 

<>D  ISIta   BnCoBber,  Fnnda  HiU    Tln^ng,  Jams  Wlnitanlei,  Em|,  kewcaatle-upon.TVnel 

•econd  aon  of  the  lUo  tVanda  llpplni  of  UoUur.  to  ('hrliiiin  S|«lrl,  jDungot  daughter  of  RDlnt 

■air  Fiik,  Ehi.  to  LouUa,  Mnmd  daughter  of  Jamieion,  Ktq.  W.S. 

HeniT  M-CUntDCh,  E*|.  collector   of  the  poit  At  Kcniliiaton  Church,  on  erih  September, 

ofOuDdalk.  Willlam'l'ris^i  Hamilton.  bq.buTUIerIat.ia-,  to 

At  St.  Jamei'a,  Ldodon,  on  IBIh  September.  Ann  l.oulia.  clilat  dauihtet  of  Uw  late  MiUor. 

Fredei4di  Sejmour.  £eq.  to  the  l.adf  AuiuaU  Oereril  the  Hati.  Sir  William  PDiiaonb]'.  K.C.B. 

HerreT.eMaatdautbterof  IbcManguiiaf  BrlitDl.  At  the  Ncb  Chuich,  St.  HirylcUine,  on  STIh 

At  'l\imttf  Churrh,  St.    UarjIebODe,  on  ISIh  ge^embei,  Hnratio  Claggel,  Ku.  to  LMitIa,  onlj 

a;^HutojMt»iiMt.O«nCT»l_  While  of^Uiyer  daughter  of  Chirica  Daj,  E^.  of  HiitlCf  UouM, 

I  At  H,  AJbaiiT  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  ESlh  Sqi. 

I  Ponerteld,   to   Mirgvet,  duighlet  of  'Patrick 

,  At   Kirkbride,    on    lit    Octobd-,    HootaoideTr 

.  CunnliiEh>me,a>i.aecsad>onarslr JameaUonl. 

1  |DinerTC^Tinlnghinic,FlaTt.ofConehllliiidKlTk. 


Benie,  on   l«th   September,  cnulolte,  elden  ber,  Hugh  Bruce  CunpO^I,  Eiq.  of  Noltlngham, 

daofhterafH()ar.Oentnl  Sir  John  Foiler,  Fiti.  to  Eliaabelb.  eldeit  daughter  of  E.  Werge,  Eiq. 

prul.  K.C,B..  to  Otho  Leopold  Baron  Egde,  of  Harneiie  Park,  in  that  oDUDtj. 

CfaamtxHUlD  to  bii  MaJeA;  King  of  Saionj.  At  Unlithgov,  on  Sd  October,  Robert  Speaden, 

At  Bolner,  Siuaei.  on  tOtli  September.  H.  V.  En),  tanner  ihere.  to  Elile.  eUnt  daughter  of  the 

HuDtlr.  Eiq.  K.N.,  third  ion  or  the  lata  Rn.  IL  Re>.  Alriauder  Know  lea.  Ulnltler. 

Huntly,  of  Boxwdl  Court.  aiouccHenhlre.  to  At  Smith'i  Place,  on  «d  October   Mr.  R.  C. 

Anne,  nldat  daughter  of  the  Jate  Ueulenint-  Smart,  engnrec,  Edinburgh.  toEmUv  Mugarrt, 

OeneniaunnenfcheUeraeM  Street.  HaTfalr.  daughter  of  Mr.  Samu(4  Horton. 

At  Dumrhc*,onaXhSepleiober.  JamnDykca,  At  St.  Qcorge'i.  Haooner  Square,  London,  on 

Eiq.,   witter,    P(i(t.Oli<«ow,    to   Marr,  ^eit  M  Oiztober,  Captain  R.  Wetherell,  of  (he  Ro;ril 

dutghter  ot  John  Pagan.  Eiq.,  Sc  Cuheitoe'a  Suaaei  HillUa,  ekieat  aoo  of  ihe  Re>.  Richard 

HouK.  OumlHeK  Wetherell  of  Paahler  Houie.  Suaea.  to  Editha 

At  HotUhSCoDehaven  Church,  on  roth  Septem.  LeeTebItt,  ofPirkFacui.  HawkhurM,  Kent, 

bcr.  Cupula  Lewli  Shedden.  late  of  the  IMh  At  Oi-tow,  on  tlh  October,  Wltllam  Todd. 

Hamm,  (tdeH  asn  of  Colonel  Hnedden  of  the  Eaq.  merchant.  Cork. to  Mlu  Helen  King.daugh. 

Elmi,  Srmlnfloil,  to  Agoea,  onTv  child    of  the  tot  of  thr  late  John  King.  Eaq.  orFowlwood. 

ItuJimrt  EaMmont,  Eaq.  of  ImUa  StraeC,  Edla.  Al   Knockdrin  Culle,  near  MuUlDgar,  on  Mh 


g.  of  Buihrl  HUl,  Ber.    _  Aisl  Marprct'i,  Weatminati 


Mr  D.    dauahlet  of  William 

^    ~  ■■-    -larraref.,        . 

Robert,  ;aungeit  ion  of  John  IMlamr. 

«Mh  Seplem. 


m'chiria of -".."-,-—. ."- -_-.  .- 

i.oD  IHh  SepienOia,  Major  Cauon        At'MoAkt.  c 
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ner,  minitter  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Working, 
ton,  to  JeMy,  lecond  daughter  of  Alexander  Craig, 
Eiq.  Bumbraeti 

At  lAidhope,  Roxburahahire,  on  9th  October, 
John  Muxrar,  Eiq.  MTD,  to  Colin,  youngest 
daughter  of  Archibald  Gibson,  Esq.  W.S. 

At  Faislev.  on  0th  October,  James  Orr,  Esq. 
Croftbaad,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late 
WiUtam  Orr,  E^. 

At  Wishaw,  on  9th  October,  Mr.  Jtoies  Ha. 
fnilton,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Miss  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  WiUiam  Duncan,  Esq.  writer  in  Ha. 
milton. 

At  Astbury  Church,  on  10th  October.  Sir  ArchU 
bald  Edmonstone,  Bart  of  Duntreath.  Stirling, 
shire,  to  Emnw,  daughter  of  Handle  Wilbraham, 
Eso.  of  Rode  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

At  Christ  Church,  I^ndon,  on  lOth  October, 
Jofeph  Ddpratt,  Esq.  onfy  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
Deipratt,  lejuh,  of  Jamaica,  to  Sarah  EUnor,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Bamaxd,  JBsq.  of 
Cave  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

At  Moy,  on  10th  October,  Thmnas  Brook,  Esq. 
of  Lough  Esk^county  Donegal,  to  Miss  Donilly, 
of  Blackwater  Town. 

At  the  seat  of  the  Bteht  Hon.  Lord  SuffieU.  on 
nth  October.  James  Russell,  Esq.  of  Aden,  to 
Miss  CaroUn^Lambcon,  of  GuntonPark,  Nodblk. 

At  Addington,  Surrey,  on  12th  October,  the 
Rev.  J.  Adolphus  Wright,  youngest  son  of  Icha. 
bod  Wright,  Esq.  of  Mapperley  Notts,  to  Harriet 
Eliacbeth,  youngest  daughter  of  his  Oraot  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

At  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Cheltenham,  on  13th 
October,  Henry  Hargreaves.  Esq.  of  Manchester, 
and  of  Tliistle  Mount,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
to  Catharine,  sole  daughter  of  Charles  James,  Esq. 
of  Ham  Common,  near  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  St  Margarers  Church,  Westminster,  on  13th 
Oritober,  Mr  George  Mitchell  Tweedle,  to  Janette 
Ilarietta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Jean 
Antoino  Chaband  of  Louisanne,  Switzerland. 

At  Kilbimie,  on  the  IMh  October,  Mr  Alex. 
ander  Spiers,  surgeon,  Bath,  to  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  Jaraes  Allan  of  Bridgend,  KlU 
birnie. 

At  Perth,  on  I6th  October,  Captain  R.  MaU 
thews,  38th  regiment,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Andrew  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Greennbum. 

At  Glasgow,  on  16th  Odobcr,  the  Rev.  William 
Carsewdl  of  Eaglestram,  to  Mary,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Tnomas  Cuthbcrtson,  Esq.  of  Lyon 
Cross. 

On  17th  October,  George  Reid,  Esq.  to  Sarah 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Holmes. 

At  WhilcAeld,  SuOblk,  on  16th  October,  SM. 
ney  Smith  Dipnall,  Esq.  of  the  Grove,  Camp^. 
wall,  Surrey,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  ot  the 
late  John  Tayk>r  Hecks,  Esq.  of  Chattsham  Place, 
In  the  same  county. 

At  Edinbuigh,  on  the  18th  October,  WilUam 
Alexander,  Esq.  W.Si  to  Jessv  Mercer,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  7,  Windsor  Street. 

At  Ross  Priorv,  Dumbartonshire,  on  19th  Oc 
tober,  Alexander  Wellesley  Leith,  Esq  advocate, 
«>ldest  son  of  MiOor.  General  Sir  George  Leith, 
liait,  to  Jemima  Jean,  second  daughter  of  the 
Ute  Hector  Maodonald  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Roes 
and  Drumakei. 

At  Ml  Souls,  Marylcbone,  London,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Lock  wood,  rector  of  Chdsea,  to  Alicia, 
daughter  of  the  late  S.  Davis,  £sq.  of  Portland 
Place. 

At  Bath,  W.  Leaf,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  to  Miss 
Rose,  sister  of  Sir  G.  Rose. 

At  Bidworth.  N(  tts,  E.  L.  Crewe,  &q.  of  Rep- 
ton  Park,  Dciliy,  brother  of  Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart, 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Lieutenant.Oeneral 
Need,  of  Fountain  Dale,  Notts. 

At  Broomley,  Kent,  Lieut.Cokmcl  Tweedy, 
Bombay  army,  to  Miss  Veitch  c€  Bromley. 

At  the  Chapel  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Paris, 
J.  Brogden,  Esq.  to  EmcsUne  MatiUa  Sopbiai, 
daughter  of  the  late  Ltcutenant-Colonel  W.  Perks. 

At  Uerriaid,  Hants,  T.  Fitzgerald.  Esq.  of 
Dover  Street,  to  Sarah,  only  cliild  of  the  late 
Mjgor  R.  P.  Jervoisc,  of  the  Royal  Dragoons. 

At  Middleton,  Cork,  M.  C.  l-orster,  R.N.,  son 
of  Colonel  Forstcr,  Gatcombe,  Hants,  to  Mary, 


daughter  of  Sir  J.  Wallis  and  Lady  Harriet 
Hoare,  and  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  lliomond. 

At  Richmond,  the  Rev.  P.  Jacob,  to  Anna, 
eldest,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Money,  to  Charlotte,  thisd 
daughter,  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel 

At  Rostrever.  Ireland,  O.  Bagot,  son  of  M. 
Gossett,  Esq.  Visoount  of  Jersey,  and  Nephew  to 
Sir  W.  Gossett,  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  J.  Douglas,  Esq.  Bellkst 

At  St  Albans,  J.  A.  Gordon,  Esq.  BIP.  to 
Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Vice.  Admiral  Wolley 
of  Clifton. 

At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bryanston  Squat-e,  the 
Rov.  R.  A.  Scott,  to  C.  F.  White,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-General  White. 

At  Twickenham,  K.  K.  Ashford,  Esq.  son  of 
W.  Ashford,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the  Duchess  Dow. 

Her  of  Roxburgh,  to  Maria  Cordelia,  daughter  of 
eutenant-Colonel,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs  £q>inassc 
of  Twickenham. 

At  St  Pancras,  London,  G.  J.  P.  White,  Esq. 
M.A.,  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  New  Lon. 
don  University,  to  Dorothy,  youngest  daughter 
ofthe  late  Alexander  Watford,  Esq.  of  Cambridge. 

DEATHS.  ' 

At  Calcutta,  on  8th  April,  Lieutenant  Robert ' 
M'Fariane  Campbdl,  33d  Native  In&ntry. 

At  Tobago,  on  llthApril  last.  Captain  Black, 
of  the  19th  Regiment,  formerly  betonging  to  the 
74th. 

At  sea,  on  18th  May  last,  on  board  his  MtOesty's 
steam-vessel  Pluto,  off  Princes'  Island,  Bight  of 
Biaft-a,  Africa,  James  Rae,  assistant4urgeon,  eld. 
est  son  of  John  Rae,  of  Myre  Isle,  Orkney. 

At  Ahmednagur,  on  IStn  June  last,  Home,  dd- 
est  son  of  James  Brydon,  Esq.  M.D.  surgeon, 
Bombar. 

At  Turks'  Isbmds,  West  Indies,  on  18th  July 
last,  Mr  James  Brydon,  assistant-sta£suigeon, 
son  ofthe  late  James  Brydon,  Esq.  surgeon.  Pec. 
Ues. 

.\t  St.  David's,  Jamaica,  on  Mb  August.  Alex, 
ander  Hamilton,  second  surviving  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Rpbertson  Livingrton. 

At  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  6(h  August  last,  Tho- 
mas  Young,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Tho. 
mas  KeUle,  minister  of  Leuchars. 

At  Quctiee,  on  11th  August,  Andrew  Moir,  Enq. 
merchant  there. 

At  New  York,  in  August  last,  Alexander,  second 
son  of  the  late  Mr  James  Cooper,  upholsterer, 
Edinburgh. 

At  Hali&x,  Nova  Scotia,  on  82d  August  last, 
Mr  James  Wilkie,  a  native  of  Kifeahire. 

At  Statten  Island,  New  York,  on  aoth  August 
last.  John  Stoddart,  second  son  of  Mr  Lockhard 
Stoodart,  farmer,  Pentland,  Damhead. 

At  Quebec,  on  88th  Augtut,  Bfr  Edward  Atkin. 
son. 

At  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  on  1st  Septem. 
ber,  Mrs  Mary  M'Murchy,  of  that  place. 

At  Lausanne.  Switzerland,  on  6th  September, 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Dalrymple  Hesk. 
eth,  of  RuflR>rdhaIl,  Lanchashire,  Bart 

At  DL*nble  House,  on  7th  September,  Mrs  Mary 
Irving,  relict  of  Cirionel  Carruthers.  of  Denbie. 

At  Jersey,  on  8th  September,  Horatio,  second 
son  of  CapUin  Thomas  Power,  of  Guernsey. 

At  Dublin,  on  11th  September,  the  Rev.  Wil. 
Ham  Woolsey  of  Priorlana,  county  of  Lowth,  Ire- 
land, rector  of  Kilsaron. 

At  Otteringham  Hall,  on  Uth  September,  Char- 
lotte,  the  wife  of  Captain  Boss,  R.N. 

On  nth  September,  R.  Hicks,  Esq.  of  Afton 
House,  Isle  of  Wight 

At  Belgrave  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London, 
on  18th  Iteptember.  tho  Lady  of  the  late  B.  West, 
Esq.  President  ofthe  Royal  Academy. 

At  Brighton,  on  iSth  September,  Edward  ML 
chad  Ward,  Esq.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Dresden. 

At  Evington,  Kent,  on  18th  September,  Sir  John 
Courtenay  Honywood,  Bart 

At  1 1,  lleriot  Row.  on  18th  September,  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  or  John  Cay,  Esq.  advocate. 

On  18th  Sqiterober,  George  Bettcaworth,  Esq. 
Lieutenant.  R.N.  thinfsou  of  J.  B.  Trevanion, 
E»q.  of  Carhay's  Castle,  Cornwall. 
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At  Bnithllelil.  countT  at  SUrUng,  on  IHh  gcp.       On  Hi  trvlmUxr,  l-hoiru  CLirk,  Riq  one  of 
tcmlw^^Mn  Hcnrr  Jiiin  Ti;Ii>i.  the  uirgcnni  ofilic  Lincoln  Counit  llMpiUI. 

imur.  &a.  ptotiM,  ■□d  eldnt  bifTie  cf  PitkiZn-       Shiir»  prliitrr. 

Al  ContnitibuB,ntirMUUCi]>ln',anl4th%>.       Al  HunUnirton  IjiI||f,  l>uiiifrla,on  «WiSc|i- 

Juhn  N'kol,  HwcKI  HUI.  Al  I,'  SaJnbury  RoJli  Snln«Un,  on  nd  Sq>. 

At  Ihindu  CuIU,  on  I41h  SqilimlMr,  Un    tmtict,  Akxindn  Mnw.  iHnhiiiL 
Dundii,  xniDr,  of  Diindu.  At  woDlwIch,  on  XM  DeptcmbR,  the  Right 

Al  Wiintal  Coun,  in  Kent,  on  itth  Beptember,  Hon.  Lidr  Emilr  Hirlnd, 
WlUlna  Cook,  En  one  nf  hi>  MiieMi'i  Council,  Al  HuHngi,  on  tail  SflKtmbrr,  I.ieut  .Col. 
and  ■  Bendiel  of  the  Honaunble  SooRr  of  IJn.  Edirud  EudWf  ^M1^Klt,  cf  the  rnjil  lioncirlil- 
lerj. 
an  iSth  Sep.  Al  7,  Landon  Slrfrt,  TAmhartii,  on  iMi  Sep. 
tembK,  Mr.  WiilirTunilniil.KTOuHaiilDr  F,. 
blln,onlaih    ciH,  joun«st  in 


mIXT,  Ifr  John  Jmmet  Kfle,  ni«ieh)rcr-Mt.tnnt. 

nniw-  At  the  Hkil   Anky,  near   Sto^porl.  an  flBlh 

Un  ISIh  S(|>(eiiiber,  'numu  Famnce,  Eii|.  of  SeplenbiT,  Mt  Richard  U'auini.  of  Kidiicmiin. 

Ludgate  SOeel  and  Nravoad.  Suney.  ater. 

..  . •«.  <!_._•_   11,  j.,„„  sptrnt,  Al  8B,  Lombard  siifrt,  Imion,  on  (nth  S^p. 


At  Btt^iKn,  on  Itih  Sntmljrr,  HrR.  Pstdk       Al  t^  Man^  of  Ihjnlog,! 
il,  of  th*  aneict;  of  FiteDdl;  (Ik  hil  widow,    the  Rrr,  Jamn  Kcnlen. 

■•■"■-■- --ih  S(|i(«inber,  Chairtn,  ioa  of  Roae,  irift  oTUieRei.  John  Ju 


MYKeul      ■ .-     —        - 

At  ednhur^.  on  iBth  Sq«ember.  M.  D.Tld 

Eliiabrlh   mr<^  damthter  of  lapt..in  lU.oicr. 

Btwta;      ..                          _ _ 

C.  U.  of  hla  Hajia»-i  >hlp  iintani^is. 

MmApwOi.-ig.daughlotofllicbleAlcm.ndw 
ATfvooiUlde,  near  Kelio,i>n  »hh  StplHnber. 

Mn  Ann  Park,  rrtid  nf  Ihe  late  liliaid  Pak, 

Al  IhcktonV  iClii  ^inihill,  on  ?7lh  SrjXm. 
bn.    Robeit   Hum;.  )vun|rii  •ai  ut  Adam 

kl-Ketlke.  E«,. 

At  Dunb?  on  Hth  September,  Mr  Aeonte 

"^l*^«l  Pfllon.  near  Edlnburgb.  on  ITth  Stp. 

ber.  WallerSWr^  Morrni,  E^  M.U. 

Al  Sumnwt  HIil,  Dubiin,  on  I^lh  September, 

tenlier.  Robert  Cninr,  H.  D.  1a<°  il  OaaautT 

At  II,  Wat  Nile  Sint,  r>iM«D>,  on  iSih  Sep. 

lembtT,  Robert  Smith,  F*).  F.R.i.  and  F.A.S. 

AISI.  Clelk  SInM,  bdinburgh,  on  £Hb  Sep. 

AID^ndee,on  Wtbsyember,  John  Rutber. 

leober,  Robert  Shiira,  Eaq.  Cakndfrer, 

At  WeMbrook  Park,  Hen>,  on  ISlli  SqUmbtr, 

the  RIfhl  Hon.  KIrh.'rd  VjJrr.                '^ 

At  CnJmiry  Houat,  on  IMh  SejKembn,  Sir 
MtchKl  M.  dart,  Knighl,  Phyticlun  Hfneral, 

Cori,  on  )«lh  Sep.embor,  .foaeph  Fonvr  Darhani', 
Eiq.  or  Itecvin,  In  Ihe  oounly  or  PembrokE. 
At  Broke,  HaUled,  Kent,  ou  »»1h  Seplnnb», 

and  Mnnber  of  hli  Ma)«Iy  •  PriTj  Uimicil,  Ja. 

Peter  Pfmell.  Eaij 

Al  NicolKn  Square.  Edlnbutgli.  on  »th  Stp. 

STCi"*""  "■•"""""""*"""■ 

tember,  WiliiaS',  intent  uii  of  J.  Hendcr«n, 

At  BiiHiMiton  iiartih  of  Rathmullan,  onHKh 

terober.  Mi  John  Wilkn-.  japanner. 

On  isih  September,  George  ^hroiler,  E«i.  nf 

BWkd.  Seplemticr,   Mn  Helen  SlnenHn,   rcj'lcl  of  Ihc 

Al  King  Street,  Perth,  OB  Mlh  September,  Mlai  lale  Hugh  tlilier,  Eu. 

Amtjia  Hunter.  At  Brl*hlon,on3ulli  September,  Lonl  Dc  Clif. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  Site  Scptcrabiir,  Mri  Chrli.  (bnl. 

Una  U'Kay,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Joicph  Flnnej',  At  DumlWea,  on  30th  September,  John  Brrden, 

At  OowanStreet.Hulcheaonlowii.onSiitSe,-.  Al  Edinburgh,  on  SiithSoplcmlier,  Mr  (ieorge 

Atm,  Hill  Street,  Edln^rgh,  on«l«  Sepiem.  ai  J(ing  IslnrH.  Oliww,  on  SOIh  September, 

ber,  Hetea,  Rnirth  daughicr  of  the  late  WiUlan  Marr  Multhead,  wifeof  Mr  Thomai  Manhill. 

Al  sLiuaw,  near  Shrenburr,  on  Eitt  Septem-  Toungeu  daught 

ler,  Martht,  wire  of  the  Rc<r.  Di.  Utrdner,  Rec.    way.llanl  Engi 

Wof  IM  Phitlpa,   Birmingham,  and  Canon  Hnt.  Al   RTde,  In  the  iaie  of  W^hl,  on  XUi  Sep. 

ienliarr  of  Lichdeld.  tember,  Jiat>elb,  Mat  daughlvrot  &r  w,  Hii. 

Al  Carniel,  on  IM  September,  Mr  Andr" 
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At  fi8.  Weit  NUe  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Ut  Octo. 
ber,  WUHain  Lang,  Esq. 

On  1st  October,  Mr  Malcolm  Morison,  mer. 
chant,  St  Andrew  Street,  EdinlMirgli. 

At  L'Orient,  on  8d  October,  General  Dalrym- 
pie,  late  of  tbe  3d  regiment  of  guards. 

At  Mudford,  Christ  Church,  Hants,  on  2d  Oc 
tober,  Jane,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Shee,  Part 

At  Blackheath,  on  3d  October,  Beatrice  Aus- 
tin, relict  of  James  Stewart,  Esq. 

At  Buckhaven,  on  9d  October,  Bell  Philip, 
wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Morgan,  innkeeper  there. 

At  40,  Claremont  Street,  Edinbuivh,  on  9d 
October,  Mr*  Janet  Atken,  wife  of  John  Robb, 
builder. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  Sd  October,  Grace  Napier, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Her.  Henry  Laurie, 
minister  of  the  parish  ci  Lochmaben,  I>umMn. 
shire. 

At  4,  Heriot  Row.  on  Sd  October,  Mrs  Chris, 
tine  Jameson,  wlft  of  James  Robert  Hart,  Esq.  of  ' 
£>rumcross.haU. 

At  15,  India  Street,  Edinbuivh,  on  Sd  October, 
Sir  George  Atkinson,  late  of  Hillsborough,  county 
of  Down. 

At  Manchester,  on  3d  October,  Henrv  Murray 
Scott,  Esq.,  83d  regiment,  eldest  son  or  the  late 
William  Scott,  Esq.,  Receiver  General  of  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

At  lis.  Regent  Terrace.  Edinburgh,  on  3d  Oc 
tober,  Mr  William  Marshall,  Jeweller. 

On  3d  October,  Maria,  tho  wife  of  R.  Hillard, 
Esq.  of  StockweU  Place  School,  Surrey. 

At  Cupar  Fife,  on  4th  October,  Mr  David 
Gray,  merchsnt. 

At  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  on  4th 
October,  MaJor.General  Sir  Alexander  Bryce, 
X.C.B.  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Leith,  on  4th  October,  Helen  Tumbull, 
spouse  of  Mr  Robert  Meilson,  cooper  there. 

At  Whiteileld  House,  Leith  Walk,  on  4th  Oc. 
tober,  Cai^iain  Richard  Ferguson  of  his  Majesty's 
8d  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  his  house,  41,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  on 
4th  October,  Alexander  Burns,  Esq.  W.S. 

At  38,  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Edinburgh, 
on  4th  October,  John  Chambers,  clothier. 
•     At  Dunfermline,  on  5th  October,  Mrs.  Janet 
Alexander  Harrowar,  wife  of  James  M'Farlane, 
writer. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  5tb  October,  John  Hamilton, 
Esq.  Receiver,  General  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 
for  Scotland. 

On  5th  October,  James,  only  son  of  Mr  John 
Cuthbertson,  builder.  Rose  Street,  kdinbursh. 

At  his  fether's  house*  14,  Carlton  Street,  Edin. 
burgh,  on  6th  October,  John,  second  son  of  E.  P. 
Wifgiess,  Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Royal 
Artillery. 

At  Walham  Cross,  on  6th  October,  George  L. 
F.  Whinfleld,  Esq.  S.  C.  I^  Pembroke  College, 
University  of  Oxford. 

At  LanslaDds  House,  Kilmarnock,  on  6th  Oc 
tober,  WlUiam  Ranken,  Esq  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Kilmarnock. 

At  Lrith,  on  7th  October^  John  Thorbum,  Esq. 
merchant. 

At  Lixmount.  on  7th  October,  Mrs  William, 
son  Ramsay  of  Maxton. 

At  her  house,  10,  Hart  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
7th  October,  Mrs  Brodie,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  WU. 
liam  Brodie,  writer. 

At  OaUowgate,  on  8th  October,  Mary  Dickie, 
wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Thallond,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

At  Oamkirk,  on  8th  October,  the-infant  daugh. 
ter  of  Mark  Sprott,  Esq. 

On  8th  October,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Kensington  Square,  D.D.,  vicar  of  St  01ave*s 
Jewry,  and  St.  Martin's,  Ironmonger  Lane. 

At  cdlnbuigh,  on  the  9th  October,  aged  14,  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Kennedy,  second  son  of  the  late 
EarlofCasdllis. 

At  ^  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  9th  Octo. 
ber,  Jane'  Henderson,  Infant  daughter  ot  James 
Grelg,Junior,  W.  a 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  Octtiber,  Manaret, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Fogo,  Esq.  of  Kil. 
lorn. 

At  Dtimfrtes,  on  9th  October,  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Minn,  merchant. 


At  3,  Moray  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  9tli  October, 
William  Bertram,  Esq.  late  merchant,  i  eith. 

At  Newbigging,  on  the  9th  October.  E.')z.ibcth 
Swinton,  s^iouse  of  George  Robcttson,  upholsterer 
there. 

On  9th  October,  Mr  Samuel  Watkins,  of  Up- 
per Charles  Street,  Northampton  Square »  and  on 
tbe  15th  October,  Mrs  Margaret  Watkins.  his 
wife. 

On  9th  October,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  sawyer. 

At  Dalkeith,  on  10th  October,  Mr.  Robert  Ait- 
ken,  merchant 

At  Dumflrles,  on  10th  October,  John  M'Gie, 
Esq.  surgeon. 

At  Dunfermline,  on  10th  October.  Mrs  Birrell. 
relict  of  Mr  William  Birrell,  manufacturer  there. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  10th  October,  Mr  Ueocge 
Watson,  bookseller.  College  Street 

At  131,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow*  on  10th 
October,  Mr  Alexander  Buchanan,  Old  Monk- 
land. 

At  Bath,  on  10th  October,  James  Stephen,  Esq. 

At  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  on  10th  October, 
Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  wine-merchant 

At  Dumfries,  on  11th  October,  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  architect 

At  Clapham,  on  1 1th  October,  tbe  Rev.  John 
Ovington. 

At  Pimlico,  on  ilth  October,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy. 

At  110,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th 
Octdber,  Professor  Archibakl  Baird  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

At  Sprouston  Manse,  on  12th  October,  the 
Rev.  N Irian  Trotter. 

On  ISth  Oct(A)er,  Thomas  Scott,  Esq,  eldest 
son  of  Carteret  Scott  Esq.  of  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

At  Wheatfleld,  on  1 2th  October,  Margatet, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Peat,  Esq.  W.  S. 

At  Queen's  Square,  Westminster,  on  13th  Oc 
tober,  George  Gregory,  Esq. 

At  8,  AthoU  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  13th  Octo. 
ber,  5]rs.  Isabella  Adam,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Brown,  W.a 

At  Symington  House.  Gala  Water,  on  15th 
October,  Mr  William  Berwick,  brewer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

On  16th  October,  William,  fourth  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Norie. 

At  Dalkeith,  on  I6th  October.  Peter  U  Tor- 
rance, son  of  George  Torrance,  baker,  Ediiiburgh. 

At  Bath,  C.  Roberts,  Esq.  late  of  his  Majesty's 
Receipt  of  Exchequer. 

At  Beakesbourne,  Mrs  Hopper,  aged  80 ;  also, 
Mrs  Foster,  aged  82. 

At  Aldbuigb,  Suflblk,  on  the  14th  October,  the 
Rev.  David  Reid. 

On  10th  October,  the  Rev.  Henry  Godfrey 
D.D.  President,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

On  16th  October,  at  Gore  House,  Kensington 
Gore,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Windsor. 

At  St  John's  Wood,  on  18th  October,  Sopbia* 
second  daughter  of  George  Swayne,  Esq. 

At  Breage,  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Tbomasine  Synlons. 

At  Brighton,  Lady  Ball,  relict  of  Vicc-Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Bart 

At  Charmouth,   Dorset,   Captain    G.  Sidney 
Smith,  R.N. 
At  Falkestone,  Mr.  Thomas  Pilcher. 
At  Halifkx,  the  Rev.  Robert  Elliot  of  Preston. 

At  Hothfield,  the  seat  of  Earl  Tbanet,  Henry 
Sutton,  Esq. 

At  Kennfngtdn,  Susannah,  wife  of  J.  Emerson, 
Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 

At  Little  Hamp^n,  Hannah,  mother  of  Sir  S. 
B.  Meyrick,  of  Goodrich  Court 
At  Ipswich,  Mrs  Priscilla  Wakefield. 
At  Ketteiingham,  Norfolk,  Frances,  daughter  o  f 
N.  W.  Peach,  Em.  M.P. 

At  Furnival's  Inn,    I^ndon,   Mr  Alexande 
Barry,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital 
At  his  resUence,  Trent.  Park,  John  Cumming, 
Esq. 

In  aonmel,  W.  CarM>n,  Esq.  proprietor  and  odi. 
tor  of  the  Cionmel  Adpent$er. 
In  Taunton,  Mary  lYewren,  widoiK*  uf  the  late 

T.  Trcwren,  Vmo.  Cornwall,  and  sister  of  Str  T. 

Hare,  Bart  Norfolk. 
Lately,  Donald  Mac  Donald,  a  Gaelic  banL 
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In  the  Poor  Hoiue  of  St  Mary,  lichfldd,  Ann 
Jenngr*  in  her  104th  year. 

In  Paria,  O.  Condorcet  O'Connor,  son  of  lieu. 
tenant-General  Arthur  O'Connor. 

Lieutenant^Colonel  Tucker,  late  of  bla  Majei- 
ty'f  8Bth  Regiment. 

Lately,  at  Montrote,  Sarah  Suiannah,  eldeit 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  OgUvy,  Bart,  of 
Barraa. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Remington,  ftvrty  yean  ago  the 
•«  Charles  Surltee^  and  *'  rufl*  of  the  Liverpool 
Company,  and  prompter  at  York  and  Hull. 

On  hi*  paMage  from  the  Mauritius,  Lieutenant 
H.  Lang,  R.N.  son  of  the  late  R.  Lang,  £sq.  of 
Moor  Park. 

Richanl  Hotham  of  Uandaworth,  of  the  Society 
of  FUenda. 

At  Belugas,  Moray,  Lucy  Anne  Drew,  daughter 


of  the  late  J.  Drew,  Esq.  and  the  late  Lady  Susan 
Douglas,  and  niece  to  Earl  Dunmore. 

At  Richmond,  Lady  William  Wynn,  relict  of 
the  Utc  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bait. 

llie  Rev.  George  Crane,  Clerk  of  the  parish  of 
Ardglass. 

At  I'unbrldge  Wells,  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  H. 
Dunoombe,  rector  of  Rubv  Misperton,  near  Pic 
kerlng,  son  of  Lord  Ferersnaro. 

The  Rev.  J.  Griffiths,  vicar  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Rochester,  and  rector  of  HinxhiU,  near  Asbfitrd. 
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THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  AND  THE  DISSENTERS. 


Baoon  sajB,  '<  If  St  Jotan  were  to  write  an  epiitle  to  the  Church  of  England,  aa  he  did  to  that  of 
Alia,  it  would  surely  contain  the  cUuae :— <  /  kave  a  few  iking$  against  tkee.'  '  I  am  not  quite  of 
hto  opinion.    I  am  afraid  the  clause  would  be— I  hare  not  m  tew  things  i«alnst  thee. 

JoBTtN.— Tracts,  8ra  2, 530. 


OuB  "  renerable"  Church  complains  that  she  is  no  longer  venerated ; 
that  her  oracles  are  unheeded^  and  her  piety  unrewarded;  that  the 
people  are  insensible  to  her  merits^  and  ungrateful  for  her  services.  Let 
her  look  to  her  conduct^  and  she  will  find  the  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment ;  let  her  separate  from  the  State,  and  she  will  find  the  remedy. 
Time  wasy  when  she  had  abundant  credit ;  but  she  has  overdrawn,  and 
is  now  iuifiering  in  common  with  other  traders  from  the  distress  of  the 
times.  She  must,  therefore,  give  up  a  monopoly,  which  is  no  longer 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  intellectual  commerce ;  and  retire  alto- 
gether from  business,  or  admit  others  to  a  share  of  its  profits.  The 
period  19  fast  approaching,  when  every  political  institution,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  will  be  tried  in  the  balance  of  justice  and  utility.  Nei- 
ther professions  of  innocence,  nor  abuse  of  the  Judge,  will  benefit  the 
accused.  Prescription  and  precedent  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  those 
claims  which  it  is  their  object  to  establish.  Saius  popuH  suprema  lesf-^ 
there  is  no  appeal  from  this  tribunal.  The  legislature  cannot  give  a  per** 
petuity  to  any  corporation.*    The  fee- simple  of  the  estate  is  in  the 


*  Ko  one  now  maintains  the  inviolability  of  corporat«  rights,  when  a  clear  case  of 
public  necMsity  or  expediency  demands  their  sacriioe ;  and  wb^  the  first  of  all  du- 
ties, the  most  urgent  of  all  necessities^  call  for  aa  alteration  in  the  application  of  pab- 
lic  property,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  contend  that  the  embryo  rights  of  any  nan> 
ber  of  unappointed  or  unborn  fiinctionaries  can  legitimately  interpose  to  prerent  a 
just  or  necenary  measure  for  reform.— J^orcf  HenUff^t  Plan  of  Chwrek  Reformy  p.  8- 
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nation.  It  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man^  that  a  g^eat  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  liberality  from  which  it  sprung  will  increase  with  its  ex- 
tension ;  and  abstract  truths  will  become  practical  realities.  Exclusive 
privileges  are  now  as  odious  as  penalties  and  disabilities.  Have  they 
not  the  same  origin  and  the  same  object  ?  To  punish  a  man  for  preach, 
ing  what  he  believes  to  be  true^  may  force  him  to  be  silent ;  but  to  bribe 
him  to  preach  what  he  thinks  error^  makes  him  at  once  a  hypocrite  and 
a  dissembler.  His  timidity  injures  himself  alone ;  but  his  venality  in. 
jures  the  veif^  cause  it  was  employed  to  serve.  Both  methods  imply  a 
consciousness  of  weakness  and  a  hatred  of  inquiry  ;  the  latter^  however^ 
undermines  the  foundation  of  virtue^  and  corrupts  society  by  separating 
success  from  merit.  The  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  though  the 
process  is  slower  and  more  degrading  to  those  whose  privileges  are  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  honesty  and  independence.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  test  to  distinguish  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  from  other 
sects,  and  professions  of  faith  will  be  required  from  its  ministers.  To 
"  sign  himself  slave,"  as  Locke  says,  will  thus  be  the  condition  of  ap- 
pointment to  teach  that  religion  which  makes  us  free ;  and  the  promul- 
gation of  divine  truth  will  be  contingent  on  an  adhesion  to  the  dog- 
mas of  fallible  men.  To  presume  that  we  have  satisfactorily  solved  those 
mysteries  and  difficulties  which  have  baffled  the  best  and  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  is  a  degree  of  arrogance  which  nothing  can  equal  but  the 
tyranny  that  exacts  such  compliance,  and  the  wickedness  of  closing  the 
mind  against  further  light. 

What  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  that  of  attempting  to  bind  pos- 
terity on  a  subject  which  cannot  concern  us,  and  upon  which  they  have 
the  clearest  right  of  judging  freely,  and  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
judging  correctly  ?  To  claim  the  respect  of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  by  shewing  our  distrust  of  them,  and  to  expect  that  they  will  rever- 
ence the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  while  we  shew  our  contempt  for  it ; 
such  is  the  conduct  of  that  legislature  which  first  imposes  articles  of 
belief  upon  the  conscience  of  its  subjects.  How  contemptible  and  in. 
significant  is  that  mortal  who  mounts  towards  Heaven  on  the  Babel  of 
his  own  invention,  and  looks  on  the  past  with  disdain,  and  on  the  future 
with  suspicion  !  The  Reformed  Church  was  a  more  unkind  parent  to  her 
children  than  her  predecessor,  for  she  took  away  from  them  both  the 
merit  of  their  good  works,  and  the  right  of  forming  their  own  faith. 
She  asserted  and  denied  the  liberty  of  thinking,  and  punished  in  others 
the  example  of  disobedience  she  had  set.  Exclusion  has  now  succeeded 
to  persecution ;  and  toleration  is  boasted  of  while  equality  is  demanded. 
Another  Reformation  is  at  hand ;  and  the  same  fate  awaits  another  church 
which  was  dealt  to  the  "  old  Priest."  To  make  uniformity  of  speculative 
opinions  a  principle  of  legislation,  a  criterion  of  merit,  and  a  qualification 
for  office,  will  soon  be  acknowledged  to  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  un- 
necessary. When  disgrace  no  longer  attaches  to  dissent,  and  conformity 
is  considered  a  mark  of  servility ;  when  the  one  is  indicative  of  that 
free  judgment  of  which  the  other  is  necessarily  destructive;  when' the 
honest  conviction  of  the  understanding  is  preferred  to  the  sophistry  of 
self-interest ;  when  public  opinion  has  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the 
respect  which  the  influence  of  wealth  demands,  and  the  influence  which 
the  respect  attached  to  character  obtains ;  when  the  resentment  exclu- 
sion has  excited  is  stronger  than  the  avarice  it  appeals  to;  and  a  change 
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«ff  fhe  system  is  more  profitable  to  the  many  than  its  continuance  to  the 
few ;  when  a  coalition  of  sects  has  weakened  that  power  which  their 
division  had  strengthened, — ^then  may  it  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
reign  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  is  at  an  end.  The  seeds  of  their 
destruction  will  be  found  to  have  been  planted  in  the  means  employed 
for  their  preservation ;  and  the  passions  in  which  they  originated  will 
prove  the  instruments  of  their  abolition.  The  aristocracy  will  lose  more 
by  opposing  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  than  it  gained  by  flat- 
tering its  prejudices.  The  same  authority  which  placed  one  sect  above 
its  predecessors,  will  put  it  on  a  level  with  its  rivals,  and  the  latitudes 
of  religious  opinion  will  no  longer  be  referred  to  the  meridian  of  a  creed 
established  by  act  of  Parliament.  Toleration  is  permission,  and  per- 
mission involves  the  power  of  refusal.  To  build  religious  freedom  upon 
sufferance,  is  to  endanger  the  superstructure  by  narrowing  the  founda- 
tion. The  temple  is  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate ; 
the  staff  of  authority  is  thrust  between  the  worshipper  and  his  God ;  and 
the  Bible  is  placed  below  the  statute-book. 

The  dissenters,  we  are  gravely  told,  have  no  reasonable  ground  for 
complaint,  as  they  are  now  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
Is  it  no  hardship  to  be  excluded  from  the  advantage  of  an  academical 
education ;  to  be  shut  out  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
nation  bestows  on  her  religious  teachers ;  to  be  stigmatised  as  schisma- 
tics, and  abused  as  malcontents ;  to  be  denied  admittance  to  our  Univer. 
sity  libraries,  to  which,  if  literary  men,  they  are  compelled  to  send  their 
publications  ?    Is  it  no  hardship  that  a  Quaker  is  disqualified  from  sitting, 
though  duly  elected,  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  because  he 
can  neither  profess  ^egiance  to  the  secular  power  by  an  oath,  nor  ab- 
jure hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  a  declaration  in  its  favour  ? 
Is  it  no  hardship  that  an  approval  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State 
is  made  a  condition  of  a  seat  in  the  legislature ;  that  those  who  are 
honestly  desirous  of  its  dissolution,  should  be  required  to  bind  themselves 
to  its  continuance,    and  that  ecclesiastical  legitimacy   should  seek  to 
perpetuate  its  privileges,  by  exacting  from  non-conformity  a  pledge, 
which  is  inconsistent  both  with  its  principles  and  its  duties  ?— that  no 
dissenter  can  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  because, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  39  articles,  he  cannot  graduate  at  our  or« 
thodox  universities  ?     Is  it  no  hardship  to  a  seceder  from  the  kirk,  that 
he  cannot  be  an  elder  of  his  parish,  however  intelligent  and  useful  he 
may  be,  unless  he  sign  the  Westminster  confession  ?    And  what  has  this 
famous  confession  done  for  the  Scottish  clergy  ?  Cram  Socinus  down  any 
man's  throat,  and  he  comes  out  Calvin.    Why  give  a  bounty  upon  home 
production,  if  foreign  goods  are  neither  better  nor  cheaper  ?    To  con- 
nect distinction  or  riches  with  any  set  of  opinions,  is  to  give  to  its  op- 
posite the  benefit  of  the  difference.    If  you  cannot  win  the  game  with- 
out honours,  you  must  have  a  bad  hand,  or  be  a  bad  player.    ^'  Every 
impediment  to  the  utmost  liberty  of  inquiry  or  discussion,  whether  it 
consists  in  the  fear  of  punishment,  in  bodily  restraint,  in  dread  of  the 
mischievous  effects  of  new  truth,  or  in  the  submission  of  reason  to  be- 
ings of  the  like  frailties  with  ourselves,  always,  in  proportion  to  its  mag« 
nitude,  robs  a  man  of  some  share  of  his  rational  and  moral  nature."— « 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  I.  131. 

There  is  no  longer  any  pretence  for  a  barrier  against  Pi^al  ascen. 
dency.  The  Pope  has  no  more  influence  in  this  country  than  the 
Grand  Lama :  and  a  tribute  to  Mecca  would  be  as  easily  collected  in 
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London  ad  Peter's  pence.  The  predominance^  therefore,  of  no  sect  should 
be  allowed  beyond  what  the  purity  of  its  principles,  and  the  perfoitnance 
of  its  practical  duties,  would  be  sure  to  obtain  from  those  to  whom  all 
sects  must  appeal,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  a  wrong  decision.  Se- 
cular advantages  and  immunities  may  give  currency  to  error^  but  can 
add  nothing  to  the  sterling  value  of  truth. 

That  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  would  essentially  promote 
the  cause  of  morality,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  considers  how 
much  our  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong  are  affected  by  artificial  die.- 
tinetions  ;  and  how  easily  both  our  habits  and  our  judgments  are  warp, 
ed  by  fashion  and  prejudice.  The  Churchmen  and  the  dissenters  are 
not  tried  by  the  same  standard : 

Commtttunt  eadem  diveno  crimina  fiito. 

Party  feeling  is  gratified,  and  corporate  power  promoted,  both  by  the 
acquittal  of  the  one  and  the  condemnation  of  the  other.    The  good 
effects  of  a  more  equitable  jurisdiction  may  be  seen  in  the  United  States  ' 
of  North  America;  where  religious  equality  has  diverted  theological 
jealousies  into  the  channel  of  public  usefulness,  and  made  sectarian  ri- 
valry the  guardian  of  national  purity.    The  mother  country  would  do 
well  to  take  a  lesson  Arom  her  Transatlantic  children,  and  receive  back 
that  religious  liberty  which  she  formerly  drove  from  her  shores  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  Western  world.     It  is  not  there  that  we  see  clerical 
delinquency  and  clerical  incapacity  escape  punishment  and  censure,  un. 
der  the  shelter  of  aristocratlcal  influence^  the  cure  of  souls  converted 
into  a  younger  brother's  portion  ;  spiritual  duties  performed  by  deputy ; 
and  the  magisterial  bench  placed  side  by  side  with  the  pulpit.    Holmes, 
in  his  travels  in  that  country,  says,  speaking  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  : — 
**  Most  of  the  ministers  hold  the  Anhinian  tenets  ;  and,  were  any  of  them 
to  live  in  an  immoral  manner,  they  Veuld  be  discarded.    At  New  York, 
in  1819,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  there,  an  Episcopalian,  was 
obliged   to  resign  in  consequence  of  an  improper  female  connexion.** 
Would  this  have  occurred  bad  the  Church  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  ?    Is  it  likely  that  a  similar  offence  would  be  visited  with  such 
severity  in  this  country,  where  ecclesiastical  patronage  has  become  pri- 
vate property,  and  advowsons  are  opeiily  bought  and  sold }    A  man's 
duty  and  interest  will  necessarily  coincide,  and  the  public  welfare  be 
promoted,  where  personal  respect  is  the  result  of  personal  merit  alone, 
and  the  predominance  of  any  party  is  not  created  and  secured  by  the 
wealth  and  honours  it  distributes. 

How  far  the  political  functions  of  this  ^'  Holy  Alliance"  are  in  accor- 
dance witli  the  national  will^  and  conducive  to  the  national  welfare,  may 
be  seen  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  its  great  organs,  the  Universities, 
thought  fit  to  follow  on  a  recent  occasion.  Their  opposition  to  a  reform 
in  the  legislature,  which  spared  their  peculiar  privileges,  has  for  ever 
loosened  the  little  hold  they  had  upon  the  affections  of  this  great  em- 
pire. Had  the  establishments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  not  been  sec- 
tarian, a  wish  to  promote  the  public  good  would  have  as  honourably  dis- 
tinguished them  as  their  hostility  to  it  has  disgraced  them  ;  they  would 
have  discovered  neither  an  enemy  in  political  liberty,  nor  a  friend  in 
political  corruption. 

It  was  no  spirit  of  independence  that  actuated  the  Church  on  this 
occasion.  She  struck  work,  because  she  was  afraid  that  her  wages  would 
be  reduced.    She  was  consistent  in  her  inconsistency,  and  loyal  in  her 
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rebellion.  She  was  a  friend  to  bad  government,  in  opposing  the  pro*, 
mise  of  a  better.  She  hoped  that  the  former  might  still  be  restored, 
and  supported  the  minister  4e  jure  by  fighting  against  the  minis, 
ter  de  facto.  Her  allegianoe  was  in  abeyance,  and  she  proved  her 
obedience  when  she  refused  homage  to  the  usurper.  When  the  To- 
ries required  it,  she  has  even  been  liberal  towards  the  Catholics,  and 
treated  those  as  Christians  whose  doctrines  she  calls  damnable.  '*  The 
persons,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  in  a  letter  to  his  clergy,  "*  for  whom,  in 
the  name  of  God,  we  implore  their  aid,  however  they  may  differ  from  ut 
in  certain  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  external  rites,  are,  never, 
theless,  our  brethren,  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  Ood,  heirs  of 
the  same  promise ;  adhering,  indeed,  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  which  they  have  been  educated ;  but  more  endeared  to  ua 
by  the  example  they  exhibit  of  patient  suffering,  for  conscience-sake, 
than  estranged  by  what  we  deem  their  corruptions ;  more  near  and  dear 
to  us,  in  truth,  by  far,  than  those,  who,  affecting  to  be  called  our  Pro. 
testant  brethren,  have  no  other  title  to  Protestant  than  a  Jew  or  a 
Pagan ;  who,  not  being  a  Christian,  is,  for  that  reason  only,  not  a  Papust." 
This  was  written  in  favour  of  the  exiled  French  priests.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  polemic  might  have  been  spared  in  the  cause  of  kindness, 
and  the  opponent  of  Priestly  forgotten  in  the  advocate  of  charity. 
The  odium  iheologicum  has  now  resumed  its  natural  form.  The 
sister  churches  are  again  rivals,  and  the  relationship  is  dissolved. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  was  written,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  suffeiing  in  d&» 
fence  of  arbitrary  principles.  Hence  their  affinity  to  the  Anglican 
church.  They  are  now  (in  Ireland)  suffering  from  them.  They  are, 
therefore,  according  to  Magee,  a  church  without  a  religion,  while  the 
powr  Irish  Protestant  establishment  is  a  religion  without  a  church.  It 
is  thus  that  Papacy  varies,  though  said  by  her  adversaries  to  be  aU 
ways  the  same ;  and  our  venerable  Church,  as  by  law  established,  is 
always  the  same,  however  her  sentiments  and  conduct  may  vary  accord* 
ing  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  that  law,  or  the  changing  policy  of 
those  who  administer  it. 

Attacks  upon  the  Church  of  £ngland  are  no  longer  confined  to  dis»> 
senters  from  its  doctrine  and  discipline.  Many  of  those  who  retain  their 
attachment  to  its  ritual  are  loud  in  demanding  the  removal  or  correor 
tion  of  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  is  either  denied  by  some  of  its 
advocates,  or  attributed  to  very  inadequate  causes.  There  is  in  the 
British  CH^to  for  October,  1831,  (a  high-church  publication,)  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  duties  of  the  established  clergy  have  increased  with 
the  increasing  population  of  their  parishes,  and  that  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are  fulfilled.  How 
far  the  statement  thus  made  is  borne  out  by  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  very  singular  assumption,  that  practice  is  not 
conducive  to  improvement.  ^^  It  must  be  allowed,"  says  the  Reviewer, 
'^  that  the  great  increase  of  parish  duty,  incident  both  on  the  augmented 
numbers,  and  altered  comforts  and  morals  of  our  population,  necessarily 
keep  down  a  large  body  of  our  ministry  to  the  very  lowest  level  of  theu 
ology  which  their  station  can  admit  of ;  and  the-  much  more  frequent 
occasions  of  preaching  have  produced  the  effect,  so  prevalent  now  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  and  manufacture,  of  lowering  the  .valu^ 
and  durability  of  the  material."  This  is  rather  an  unfortunate  illus- 
tration.    There   is  not  the  slightest   analogy  between  silk  goods  and 
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sermonB ;  cheapness^  which  deteriorates  the  former,  not  being  the  re« 
commendation  of  the  latter.  Competition  in  trade  and  competition  in 
divinity  ought  to  have  very  different  resmlts.  Thoee  who  are  paid 
beforehand  for  their  goods  can  afford  their  cnstomers  better  stuff.  If 
the  duties  of  the  clergy  have  increased  so  much^  how  is  it  that  they  find 
leisure  for  secular  employments  ?  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  magis- 
tracy of  the  kingdom  is  in  holy  orders,  though  in  scmie  of  the  counties 
there  are  few  or  no  clerical  magistrates.  If  these  -  ecclesiastics  are 
above  the  lowest  level  of  theology  required  by  their  station,  the  surplus 
is  lost  to  their  flocks ;  if  below  it,  are  these  men  fit  to  enforce  obedience 
upon  others,  who  have  set  so  bad  an  example  of  it  in  themselves  ?  The 
vnion  of  functions,  so  discordant  and  incompatible,  is  unknown  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  church  but  that  of  England :  the  sword 
of  justice  is  not  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  priest ;  nor  does  the  same  voice 
whisper  consolation  to  the  dying  penitent,  and  thunder  out  the  terrors  of 
the  treadmill  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  poacher  and  the  vagrant.  Such 
anomalies  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  England,  if  the  bishops  had 
paid  more  attention  to  those  below  )^em,  and  less  to  those  above  them  ; 
if  lay  patronage  had  not  been  permitted  to  convert  a  public  trust  into  a 
beneficial  interest  to  its  holders ;  and  the  church  become  an  asylum  for 
the  foris-familiated  cadets  of  good  families.  We  have  at  last  got  rid  of 
rotten  boroughs ;  and  are  rotten  advowsons  to  remain  ?  We  have'^^urified 
and  extended  the  elective  franchise ;  are  church  livings  still  to  be  mat. 
ter  of  sale  and  barter  ?  A  seat  in  St.  Stephen's  is  no  longer  to  be  pur- 
diased  ;  why  should  the  pulpit  be  put  up  to  auction  P  Borough  property 
has  been  abolished,  yet  school.patronage  is  still  a  family  provision.  Is 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  country  less  important  than  its  political  in. 
dependence  ?  Are  our  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  ourselves,  and 
our  pastors  by  others  ?  Is  it  tyranny  to  be  taxed  by  another's  nominee, 
and  justice  to  be  tithed  by  him  ?  Is  Old  Sarum  no  longer  to  be  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach,  and  the  cong4  d'SHre  to  remain  a  farce  and  an 
insult  ?  It  is  high  time  that  the  bishops  should  be  truly  overseers,  and 
Open  their  own  eyes  before  they  attempt  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  gain, 
■ayer.  Let  them  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Saxon  church,  a  decree  of 
which  (as  we  are  informed  by  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  an  orthodox 
periodical)  cautions  parents  and  guardians,  on  account  of  the  increased 
exigency  of  the  times,  against  allowing  their  children  or  wards  to  enter 
upon  clerical  studies,  unless  they  evince  a  decided  aptitude  for  them  ; 
warns  all  parties  that  an  increasing  severity  of  examinati<m  is  become 
requisite,  and  sets  forth,  that  where  there  exist  such  abundant  opportu^ 
nities  for  selection  among  the  candidates,  nothing  but  merit  can  secure 
admission  into  the  Saxon  church.  We  may  infer  from  this,  that  there 
is  little  nepotism,  that  ^there  are  few  fat  livings,  and  no  golden  pre- 
bends, in  the  Saxon  church. 

It  is  singular  that  the  poverty  of  the  church  exposed  it  formerly  to  the 
same  contempt  which  its  wealth  has  now  brought  upon  it.  "  Ministers 
with  the  papists,"  (t.  e,  the  Priests,)  says  Selden,  "  have  much  respect ; 
but  with  the  Protestants,  they  have  very  little.  The  reason  whereof 
is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  they  were  glad  to  get  such  to 
take  livings  as  they  could  procure  by  any  invitation — ^things  of  pitiful 
condition.  The  nobility  and  gentry  would  not  suffer  their  sons  or  kin- 
dred to  meddle  with  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  at  this  day,  when  they 
see  a  parson,  they  think  him  to  be  such  a  thing  stiU,  and  there  they 
will  keep  him  and  use  him  accordingly :  if  he  be  a  gentleman,  that  is 
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singled  out^  and  he  is  used  the  more  respectfuUy."    To  be  despised  of 
men,  however,  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  calling  is  not  of  this  world  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  respect  of  the  rich  neither  implies  nor 
secures  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties.    That  there  were  no  clerical 
magistrates  in  those  days  is  evident,  both  from  the  little  influence  and 
wealth  in  the  possession  of  churchmen,  and  from  what  Selden  himself 
says  in  another  passage  :^-^^  There  never,"  says  he,  "  was  a  merry  world 
since  the  fairies  left  dancing  and  the  parsons  left  conjuring.    The  opi- 
nion of  the  latter  kept  them  in  awe,  and  did  as  much  good  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  justice  of  the  peace."    Hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  parson* 
conjurer  was  then  no  magistrate,   as  the  parson-magistrate  is  now  no 
conjurer.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  clergy  were  not  despised  by  the  people. 
They  were,  indeed,  their  best  friends ;  an  additional  reason  why  they 
were  not  in  favour  with  '<  the  nobility  and  gentry."  Matters  are  strangely 
altered  since  these  days.    Tithes  have  risen,  and  the  Church  has  fallen 
with  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  corresponding  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  impressions  made  by  this  shield  of  the  monarchy,  on  those 
who  view  it  from  the  opposite  stations.    The  spectators  have  changed 
sides  and  are  ready  to  come  to  blows;  because,  what  is  affirmed  to  be 
gold  by  the  one,   is  declared  by  the  other  to  be  brass,  or  some  baser 
metal.     The  clerical  magistracy  has  given  fresh  strength  to  these  feeL 
ings.    Both  the  attachment  and  the  hostility  have  been  increased  by  the 
same  incident,— the  subserviency  which  has  elicited  the  one,  having  natu- 
rally exasperated  the  other  ;  for  power  is  generally  employed  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  with  whom  its  appointment  and  control  rest.     This  as- 
sumption of  incompatible  characters  imposes  upon  the  performer  a  task, 
to  fail,  or  to  succeed  in  which,  is  equally  distasteful  to  the  audience : 
while  he  attempts  to  be  ^^  at  home"  in  both,  he  can  "  please"  in  neither. 
Lord  Henley's  pamphlet  on  Church  reform  has  excited  no  little  sen.- 
sation,  both  among  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  religion  as  by  law 
established ;  and,  though  far  from  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as   the  sign  of  that  more  effectual  remedy 
which  the  suggestion  of  a  moderate  measure  implies  or  excites.    What 
will  the  lords  say  to  the  noble  author's  candour  or  imprudence  ?  The 
distinction  between  the  rights  of  private  and  corporate  property  is  here 
fairly  acknowledged.    Had  such  an  admission  come  from  such  a  quarter 
ten  years  back,  the  Conservatives  (so  called,  ut  parca  quia  nan  parcitj 
would  have  sent  Dr.  Haslam  or  Sir  G.  Tuthill  to  reason  with  his  Lord- 
ship.   The  noble  author  is  a  very  amiable  person,  as.  the  servile  imitators 
of  patrician  affectation  would  say;  but  he  is  lamentably  ignorant  of 
human  nature.    ''  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  may  be  a  good  police 
maxim ;  yet  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  prelates  and  church  pa- 
trons are  the  best  guardians  of  those  interests  which  prelacy  and  pa- 
tronage have  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  nepotism  and  corruption.    Their 
disqualification  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  abuses  which  they  are  required 
to  correct.    Their  ignorance  is  as  culpable  as  their  connivance,  and  they 
are  accessaries  to  the  crime,  whether  they  have  permitted  its  commission 
or  partaken  of  its  profits.    What  Selden  says  of  synods  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  mixed  assemblies,  whether  councils,  convocations,  or  com- 
missions.   "  There  must,"  he  says,  in  his  Table-talk,  ''  be  some  laymen 
in  the  synod,  to  overlook  the  clergy,   lest  they  spoil  the  civil  work ; 
just  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  cat  into  the  milk-house  to  kill  a 
mouse,  she  sends  her  maid  to  look  after  the  cat,  lest  the  cat  should  eat 
up  the   cream."    What  is  the  good  woman,   to  do  if  the  maid  is  as 
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fond  itf  crettm  m  the  eat  ?  Lord  Henley  would  aboli»h  episoopftl  trans, 
lations^  and  yet  leave  the  archbiihopriea  as  great  prizes  in  the  eccle«i«- 
astical  lottery^  the  tickets  in  which  are  still  to  be  insured  by  subeer^ 
viency ;  and^  as  if  this  suggestion  were  not  sufficiently  preposterous* 
the  commission  he  recommends  to  be  thus  composed  of  bishops  and  the 
highest  state  functionaries,  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  legisfeture  ; 
i.  e,  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  oommunion  between  Church  and 
State  are  to  be  responsible  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  their  separa^. 
tion ;  for,  if  the  united  empire  is  really  to  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  majority  of  its  members  will  be  returned  by  the  difc. 
aenters.  The  monopoly  which  an  exclusive  sect  now  enjoys  will  thus  be 
destroyed ;  and  the  ''  (xod  of  his  idolatry"  will  fail  by  the  very  means 
which  are  to  be  employed  to  purify  his  worship  and  confirm  his  power. 
If  the  commission  performs  its  duties  honestly  and  effectually,  the  re- 
presentative body  will  strilce  at  the  politico-spiritual  principle ;  if  it 
neglects  them,  at  the  practice.  Whether  Alma  Mater  recovers  her 
health,  or  continues  to  suffer  under  the  maladies  which  afflict  her ;  whe- 
ther she  fall  into  the  hands  of  quacks,  or  "  good  and  true"  physicians, 
the  divorce  is  inevitable.  Her  beauty  and  her  deformity  will  be  equally 
fatal  to  her. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken  in  this  pamphlet  "  on 
Church  reform,"  of  the  clerical  magistracy ;  a  practice  which  has  done 
so  much  harm  to  religion  and  justice,  by  combining  in  the  same  indivi^ 
dual  the  administration  of  the  one  with  the  duties  of  the  other.  Is  the 
omission  to  be  attributed  to  a  fear  of  offending  the  aristocracy,  or  to  a 
notion  that  the  system  has  produced  neither  injury  nor  complaint  ?  If 
it  be  the  latter,  the  author  has  paid  little  attention  to  parochial  griev^ 
ances,  or  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  that  has  so  long  and  so 
loudly  proclaimed  them.  Amid  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  which 
prevail  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  the  conviction  is  almost  unanimous^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  evils  which  their  mal-administration  has 
brought  upon  the  country,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  interference  of  the 
magistrates.  **  I  have  always  thought,  from  observation,  [says  Walker 
on  Pauperism,  second  edition,  p.  64,]  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
magistrates  was  the  sole  cause  of  whatever  alienation  existed  between 
the  payers  of  rates  and  the  labouring  classes."  Is  it  right  that  the 
spiritual  pastor  should  thus  be  placed  in  collision  with  his  Bock  ?  If 
the  magistrate  attend  the  vestry  as  a  clergyman,  be  will  appeal  to  him- 
self against  himself;  if  the  clergyman  declines  attending  as  a  magis-< 
trate,  one  of  the  checks  to  parochial  misgovemment  is  removed,  and  the 
natural  protector  of  the  poor  withdraws  his  support  when  its  aid  is  most 
wanted,  and  its  absence  is  most  resented.  The  rate-payers  are  offended 
if  the  judgment  is  reversed ;  and  the  rate-receivers,  if  it  is  confirmed* 
The  respect  of  the  one,  or  the  affection  of  the  other,  is  necessarily  shaken 
by  this  dilemma ;  the  "  stem  command  of  authority  "  is  substituted  for 
the  "  milder  voice  of  influence ;"  and  the  ''  strong  enforcement,"  which 
the  "  gentleness"  of  persuasion  would  have  secured,  is  lost  in  reluctant 
obedience  to  the  terrors  of  the  law.  This  is  but  one  among  the  many 
inconsistencies  and  anomalies  which  spring  from  the  union  of  the  secu. 
lar  and  spiritual  functions.  Apply  to  society  what  is  here  seen  in  the 
individual,  and  the  ill  effects  of  an  erroneous  principle  upon  the  action 
of  the  body  politic  may  be  anticipated,  from  a  consideration  of  the  com- 
plexity of  its  structure  and  the  magnitude  of  its  extension. 

We  are  continually  reminded  of  the  sin  of  schism  by  those  whose 
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eoniiaet  justifies  the  separation  of  whidi  their  predecessors  set  the 
example.  *^  They  who  talk  so  much  of  sects  and  divisions/'  says  Locke; 
in  his  third  letter  on  Toleration^  *^  would  do  well  to  consider^  too^  whe- 
ther those  are  not  most  authors  and  promoters  of  sects  and  divisions^ 
who  impose  creeds^  and  ceremonies,  and  articles  of  men's  making ;  and 
make  things  not  necessary  to  salvation  the  necessary  terms  of  eom. 
munion ;  excluding  and  driving  from  them  such  as,  out  of  conscience  and 
persuasion,  cannot  assent  and  submit  to  them,  and  treating  thmn  as  if 
they  were  utter  aliens  from  the  Church  of  God."  *  If  spiritual  truth  may  be 
tiie  proper  subject  of  legislative  enactment,  why  is  physical  truth  excluded 
from  its  benefits  ?  Why  have  we  not  a  Newtonian  hierarchy,  or  a  Hun. 
terian  creed  ?  Why  should  not  the  body  be  cured,  as  well  as  the  soul 
saved,  by  act  of  Parliament  P  We  might  then,  in  case  of  accidents  or 
sickness,  consult  an  authorized  surgeon,  or  an  orthodox  physician,  and 
show  our  respect  for  the  constitution  of  the  State  while  we  are  taking 
care  of  our  own. 

The  sentiments  of  Robert  Hall,  upon  this  subject,  are  so  remarkable- 
for  their  truth,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  expressed,  that  no 
apology  need  be  offered  for  the  length  of  the  quotation.  **  Happy  had 
it  been,  had  civil  establishments  of  religion  been  useless  only,  instead  of 
being  productive  of  the  greatest  evils.  But,  when  Christianity  is  esta- 
bHshed  by  law,  it  is  requisite  to  give  the  preference  to  some  particular 
sjTstem ;  and,  as  the  magistrate  is  no  better  judgQ  of  religion  than  others, 
the  chances  are  as  great  of  his  lending  his  sanction  ttf  the  false  as  to 
the  true.  Splendour  and  emoluments  must  likewise,  in  some  degree,  be 
attached  to  the  National  Church ;  which  is  a  strong  inducement  to  it9 
ministers  to  defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  truth.  Thus 
6rror  becomes  permanent ;  and  that  set  of  opinions  which  happens  to 
prevail  when  the  establishment  is  formed,  continues,  in  spite  of  superior 
light  and  improvement,  to  be  handed  down,  without  alteration,  from 
age  to  age.  Hence  the  disagreement  between  the  public  creed  of  the> 
church  and  the  private  sentiments  of  its  ministers ;  an  evil  growing 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  an  hierarchy,  and  not  likely  to  be  remedied, 
before  it  brings  the  clerical  character  into  the  utmost  contempt.  Hence' 
the  rapid  spread  of  infidelity  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  a  natural  and 
never.failing  consequence  of  the  corrupt  alliance  between  Church  and 
State.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  perceive  the  depression  of 
religion  is  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  hierarchy.  In  France, 
where  the  establishment  had  obtained  the  utmost  splendour,  piety  had' 
utterly  decayed  ;  in  En^nd,  where  the  hierarchy  is  less  splendid,  more 
remains  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  Scotland,  whose  national  chtfrch  is  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  world,  a  greater  sense  of  religion  appears  among  the 
inhabitants  than  in  either  of  the  former.  It  must  likewise  be  plain  to 
every  observer,  that  piety  flourishes  much  more  among  the  Dissenters 
than  among  the  members  of  any  establishment  whatever.    This  progress 


•  **  Such  mea,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  «  would  do  well  to  oonrider  whether  or  not 
such  proceeding!  do  not  dnire  tbe  guilt  of  icbism  upon  them  who  least  think  of  it ; 
and  whether  of  the  two  is  the  schiinnatic-^he  that  makes  unnecessary,  and  (suppos- 
ing the  state  of  things)  inconvenient  impositions,  or  he  that  disobeys  them  because 
he  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  his  conscience^  believe  them — he  that  parts  com- 
munion, because  he  could  not,  without,  entertain  it — or  they  that  have  made  it  nc- 
oenary  for  him  to  separate  by  requiring  such  conditions,  which  to  no  man  are  simply 
necessary,  and^  to  his  particular,  are  either  sinful  or  impossibl&'' 
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of  things  is  so  natural^  that  nothing  seems  wanting  in  any  country^  to 
render  the  thinking  part  of  the  people  infidels^  hut  a  splendid  estahlish- 
ment.  It  will  always  ultimately  debase  the  clerical  character^  and  per- 
petuate^ both  in  discipline  and  doctrine^  every  abuse." 

This  passage  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  article  upon  '^  Church  Re- 
form/' in  a  recent  number  of  the  Britieh  Critic,  .  The  writer^  after 
giving  another  extract  from  Hall's  works^  to  the  same  eflPect^  observes^-— 
*'  Whatever  impression  in  favour  of  the  Church  may  have  been  made  up- 
on the  dissenting  laity,  it  seems  too  certain  that  no  abatement  has 
taken  place  in  the  rancorou9  hostility,  the  perverse  misrepresentation,  the 
gross  and  scandalous  misstatements  even  of  the  most  respected  dis- 
senting ministers."  Tantane  animis  celestibus  ir<B  ?  These  are  hard 
words,  indeed  I  Are  they  well  applied  ?  Is  there  not  too  much  in  them 
of  what  is  emphatically  propria  humana  generis — something  more  than 
the  mere  odium  theologicum  ?  Let  us  see  what  this  reviewer  says  him- 
self of  his  "  apostolical  establishment."  The  foUowing  are  his  own  words : 
— -'^  Without  having  recourse  to  exaggeration,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
not  one  Bishop  in  five  was  appointed  from  proper  motives,  during  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  administrations  of  Walpole  and 
LiverpooL  Under  the  administration  of  the  £arl  of  Liverpool,  the 
•  country  and  the  Church  were  astonished,  not  less  than  delighted,  to  find 
"^  Government  employed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  conscientious  disposal  of 
its  patronage.  *  *  *  *  Since  the  demise  of  that  respected  man 
things  have  gone  on  pretty  much  as  they  used  to  do,  before  his  accession 
to  power."  Again  : — '*  The  private  patronage  which  exists  to  so  large 
an  extent  in  the  Church  of  England  [the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his 
charge,  July  1631,  says, — '^Three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  livings  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen"]  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  It  leads,  inevitably,  to  the  preferment  of  many  from  private  mo- 
tives only ;  job  after  job  has  been  left  unexposed  and  uncondemned,  out 
of  tenderness  for  the  individuals  implicated;  and  who  have  been  the 
gainers  ?  Not  the  Church  ;  for  its  greatest  danger  arises  from  the  ex- 
istence of  such  jobs ;  and  its  only  safety  is  to  be  found  in  their  correc- 
tion." We  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  these  abuses  are  not  in- 
separable from  the  system  ?  While  the  Church  is  allied  to  the  State,  she 
must  either  be  mistress  or  slave — in  either  ctuBe  plectuntur  Achivi;  whe- 
ther Pope  or  Emperor  be  middle-man,  the  rack-rent  is  the  sweat  or  the 
blood  of  the  people.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  marriage  articles, 
the  pinmoney  is  paid  by  the  people.  The  dower  does  not  fall  upon  ei- 
ther of  the  contracting  parties.  After  such  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Church's  corruptions,  from  one  of  the  advocates  of  her  excellence,  a 
smile  may  fairly  be  indulged  at  his  angry  invectives  against  those,  who, 
though  non-conformistSiy  may  be  presumed  to  have  as  great  a  regard  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  himself,  and  who,  because 
non-conformists,  are  more  consistent  adherents  to  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, in  opposing,  than  he  in  supporting,  an  establishment,  the  privi- 
leges of  which  are  considered  by  all  who  belong  to  no  party  but  that  of 
truth  and  justice,  as  an  infringement  of  its  leading  principles.  "  It  is 
certain,"  says  the  same  critic,  ''  that,  originally,  the  people  had  a  share 
in  the  selection  of  their  clergy ;  and  that  bishops  were  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  people  conjointly ;  and  when  we  advert  to  all  that  has  sub- 
sequently occurred  respecting  these  matters,  the  reflection  is  mortifying 
and  bitter.  80  incapable  did  men  prove  of  using  these  noble  privileges 
unfit  was  the  Christian  world  for  this  scheme  of  self-government. 
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that  every  solid  and  substantial  portion  of  it  was  speedily  levelled  with 
the  g^und^  and  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  original  structure  remains." 
Dr.  Mosheim^  who  is  probably  as  good  an  authority  in  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical history  as  the  British  Critic,  though  he  may  not  have  the  same 
interest  in  the  enforcement  of  his  opinion^  attributes  the  disuse  of  popu. 
lar  elections  to  vacant  offices  in  the  Churchy  to  very  different  causes. 
*^  When  we  look  back/'  he  says^  "  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churchy  we  find  its  government  administered  jointly  by  the  pastors 
and  the  people.  But^  in  process  of  time^  the  scene  changes^  and  we  see 
these  pastors  affecting  an  air  of  preeminence  and  authority^  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  community^  and  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme 
authority^  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters. '  This  invasion  of  .the  rights 
of  the  people  was  at  length  carried  to  such'  a  height^ -that  a  single  man 
administered^  or  claimed  at  least  a  right  to  admipi^er;  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Church  with  unlimited  sway." — Intr.  to  Eccl,  Hist, 

And  is  it  not  pretty  much  the  same  here^  except  that  the  head  of  our 
Church  is  not  a  spiritual  power  ?  There  is  little  real  difference  between 
the  attribute  of  infallibility  and  a  privileged  inability  to  do  wrong.  A 
general  council  is  a  shelter  in  the  one  case^  and  the  minister  in  the 
other.  The  legislature  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  than  the  Catholic  Church.  Whether  imputed  errors  be  pun- 
ished or  proscribed^  fined  or  excluded^  scourged  or  stigmatised — whe- 
ther toleration  be  thought  a  crime  or  a  virtue^  there  can  be  no  security 
for  religious  freedom  ;  since  the  right  to  conform  implies  the  right  to  dis- 
sent^ and  the  correspondent  duties  are  so  strictly  matters  of  conscience, 
that  any  interference  with  its  dictates  is  an  assumption  of  power,  incom- 
patible with  its  free  exercise. 

<<New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.* 

''  A  bad  appointment  of  bishops/'  says  the  same  reviewer,  ^^  gives  a  sanc- 
tion to  every  species  of  ecclesiastical  irregularity,  checks  and  stunts  the 
education  of  youth,  and  fills  the  Church  and  the  country  with  inefficient 
ministers  of  the  church  of  God."  What  remedy^  then,  does  he  suggest 
for  this  grievance  ?  He  admits,  that  ''  patronage  of  every  description  is 
used  more  as  an  instrument  of  power,  or  of  gratification,  than  under  any 
overruling  sense  of  duty."  Yet  he  thinks  that  public  opinion  will  ope- 
rate as  a  corrective  of  this  tendency.  *'  Unless,"  he  says,  "  the  public 
voice  be  heard,  great  ecclesiastical  appointments  will  fall  once  more  into 
the  channel  from  which,  for  a  short  season,  they  were  providentially 
diverted/'  Now,  if  the  will  of  the  community,  for  which  alone  both 
Church  and  State  exist,  will,  while  acting  indirectly,  cbeck  or  restrain 
misgovemment,  would  it  not  be  more  effectual  to  its  end,  if  it  were  ap- 
plied, directly  and  permanently,  through  an  organized  system  of  appoint- 
ment and  control ;  not  called  into  dangerous  action  by  the  stimulus  of  na- 
tional discontent,  but  existing  as  a  preventive  of  its  causes ;  not  used,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  a  palliative  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
but  protecting  the  constitution  against  those  habits  which  predispose  to 
its  reception ;  employing  the  motive  of  self-interest  as  a  security  against 
corruption — ^not  leaving  it,  as  at  present,  as  an  encouragement  to  its  in- 
troduction ;  making,  in  one  word,  those  who  profit  by  abuses  responsible 
to  those  who  suffer  by  them.?  In  the  one  case,  public  opinion  would  be 
the  cause  of  healthy  in  the  other  it  would  be  the  effect  of  disease. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Blunt's  History  of  the  Reformation,  which 
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throws  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  eocleBiastical  establishments^ 
and  confirms^  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  view  taken  by  Robert  Hall 
of  their  evil  tendencies.  Speaking  of  the  Pope's  bull  to  legalize  Cran- 
mer's  appointment  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  author  says, — '*  This 
was  the  last  bull  he  sent  into  £ngland,  during  the  reign  of  Henry ;  and 
had  that  capricious  prince  listened  to  the  advice  and  entreaty  of  Cran* 
mer,  application  woidd  not  have  been  made  even  for  this  ;  and  then  Henry 
would  have  sooner  been  spared  the  dishonour  of  subjecting  his  bishops 
to  a  dilemma^  by  which  perjury  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  King  could  hardly 
be  eecaped ;  and  Cranmer  would  have  been  spared  the  equivocation,  by 
which  he  laboured  to  reconcile  oaths  which  were  irreconcilable.  Here,  after 
all,  was  the  grievance  ;  and  on  those  who  exacted  these  oaths,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  guilt.  Nothing  less  was  requiredof  a  bishop  than  to 
swear  allegiance  to  two  masters  who  had  no  two  interests  in  common ; 
to  the  Pope,  that  he  would,  from  that  hour  forward,  be  faithful  and  obe. 
dient  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome ;  to  my  Lord,  tlie 
Pope,  and  his  successors,  that  they  should  suffer  no  wrong,  &c.:^tothe 
King,  that  he  would  thenceforward  utterly  forsake  all  clauses,  words,  sen. 
tences,  grants,  which  he  had,  or  should  have  hereafter,  firom  the  Pope's 
Holiness,  in  virtue  of  his  bishopric,  that  in  anywise  were,  or  might  .be, 
prejudicial  to  his  Highness,  his  heirs,  successors,  &c. ;  that ,  tq i  Jt^qi, and 
his  he  would  be  faithful  and  true,  and  live  with,  him  against  all  peoiile ; 
that  he  acknowledged  himself  to  hold  his  bishopric  of  him  only,  and,  ac 
eordingly  besought  of  him  the  temporalities  of  the  same.  Now,  to  be  im-* 
paled  on  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  such  an  alternative  as  this,  was  a 
cruel  situation,  into  which  no  man  ought  to  have  been  forced ;  and,  though 
it  is  an  easy  thing  for  an  indifferent  spectator,  at  a  distance,  to  phUoaou 
phize  upon  the  unseemly  writhings  of  the  victim,  yet  some  allowance  will 
be  made  for  him  by  every  pitifuUhearted  observer,  if,  in  his  struggles  to 
get  off  the  hook,  he  should  chance  to  uncover  his  nakedness.  The  ques- 
tion,  indeed,  resolved  into  this.  Were  there,  or  were  there  not,  to  be 
bishops  in  England  ?  for  if  none  would  take  the  oaths  who  could  not  ac^ 
quiesce  in  both  of  them  to  the  letter,  and  if  none  were  to  be  admitted 
to  consecration,  who  refused  either  of  the  oaths,  the  order  of  prelates  was 
at  an  end." — Hist,  of  Reformation,  p.  126.  If  a  poor  pagan  had  found 
himself  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  might  perhaps  have  remembered  Juve- 
nal's advice  : — a  Christian  casuist  would  despise  a  poor  poet  who  would 
presume  to  keep  a  conscience  :— - 

<<  Ambigua  li  forte  citaberc  causa, 
Incerlaque  ret,  PhaUiris  licet  imperct,  iit  sis 
Falsiis,  et  admoto  dictet  peijuria  iauro : 
Summiim  crcde  nefas  animam  preferre  padori, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causaa.'* 

Every  attempt  to  remove  this  stain  from  the  Church  has  had  the  effect 
of  fixing  the  colour  more  deeply.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(No.  XCIV.,  p.  371)  says, — "Who  can  read  the  two  oaths — ^the  one  taken 
by  the  bishop  elect  to  the  Pope,  tlie  other  to  the  King — and  doubt  that 
scruples  must  have  been  entertained  by  any  man  who  was  required  to 
swear  allegiance  so  devoted  to  two  masters,  whose  interests  were  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  ?  The  wonder  is,  that  so  tyrannous  a  demand  on  the 
consciences  of  men  was  tolerated  so  long.  Cranmer  might  be  the  first 
who  expressed  his  misgivings ;  but  he  could  not  be  the  first,  by  many, 
who  had  felt  them  ;  and  though,  at  last,  he  did  take  the  oath  to  the 
Pope,  it  was  not  till  he  had  previously  made  a  public  protestation  of  the 
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sense  in  which  he  understood  it^  thereby  reconciling  it  with  the  other  to' 
the  King.*'  Again^ — "  But,  if  Cranmer  was  blameless  in  this  part  of  the 
affair,  which  was,  after  all,  the  most  material  part,  it  id  difficult  to  acquit 
him  of  all  duplicity  in  previously  aUowing  a  proxy  to  take  the  oath  at 
Rome,  subject,  as  it  should  seem,  to  no  such  limitati<His  as  were  after- 
wards annexed  to  it  in  England."  Is  this  ecclesiastical  morality  ?  Shall 
an  evasion  which  would  render  every  oath  nugatory,  and  take  from  truth 
all  security  for  its  observance,  be  suffered  to  perpetuate  tyranny  and 
quiet  the  conscience  ?  But  even  the  slight  palliation  to  be  derived  from 
this  miserable  subterfuge  is  unavailing.  The  plea  of  this  unprincipled 
advocate  is  neutralized  by  his  subsequent  admission.  The  candour  or 
the  imprudence  of  the  reviewer  takes  away  the  thin  covering  of  his  so* 
phistry,  and  renders  it  at  once  disgusting  and  harmless.  To  return  to 
our  "  honest  chronicler"  of  the  Reformation. 

The  proper  queetion,  in  such  an  emergency,  was,  whether  the  Church 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  State^  when  the  result  of  the  Union  was 
its  dissolution,  or  perjury  to  one  of  the  parties  ?     To  assert,  that  the  con. 
sequence  of  the  bishops  refusing  to  violate  the  oath  they  had  taken, 
would  have  been  the  destruction  of  Episcopacy,  is  false,  both  in  fact  and 
in  reason  ;  if  it  be  true  that  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Constantino^ 
aind'is  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States  of  North 
Atrieriea,  unconnected  with  the  State — a  non-conformist  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  a  level  with  all  other  sects  in  the  other.    It  is  said  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  end  will  justify  the  means.    Here  the  doc- 
trine is  openly  and  unblushingly  maintained ;  though  the  conclusion  is 
no  more  warranted  by  the  premises  than  the  premises  by  the  facts.    The 
vehement  declamation  that  has,  on  recent  occasions,  been  uttered  against 
the  non-observance  of  the  coronation-oath  upon  grounds  of  State  policy, 
came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  higher  members  of  a  corporation. 
Which  thus  makes  its  own  continuance  a  plea  for  perjury ;  violates  the 
j^recepts  of  its  Master,  in  order  that  it  may  teach  them  to  others ;  and 
swears  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  whose  kingdom  it  is  com.< 
missioned  to  destroy.     Should  religion  be  again  placed  in  an  unseemfy 
alternative,    a  contingency  by  no  means  improbable.    Expediency  will 
find  a  good  precedent  here  to  assist  her  conscience  and  her  consistency. 
The  reverend  author,  from  whose  work  we  have  quoted,  has  also  his 
receipt  for  restoring  his  sick  parent  to  health.    "  If  lay  patrons  of  small 
Hvings,  when  they  happen  also  to  be  impropriators,  could  be  induced  to 
cooperate  with  the  clergy ;  if  they  would  re-annex  to  these  their  own 
itmngs  (we  ask  no  more)  some  portion,  however  small,  of  the  tithes 
which  they  enjoy,  and  which  were  all  wrung  from  the  Church,  [True ! 
the  Catholic  Church — Quie  tulerit  Graechos  de  seditione  loquenteef] 
a  sacrifice,  which,  from  its  amount,  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  many 
patrons,  and  which  would  not,  in  fact,  be  an  alienation  of  so  much  pro- 
perty, but  rather  a  regulation  of  the  cottree  in  which  it  ehonld  run  ;  a 
reduction,  perhaps,  of  L.50  or  L.lOO  a-year,  from  an  elder  brothers 
rent-roll^  to  the  augmentation,  to  the  like  amount,  of  a  younger  6ro- 
ther'e   6e«<?/?ce,— the  necessity  for  nonresidence  and  pluralities  would 
be  still  more  rapidly  diminished ;  and  the  National  Church  would  soon 
be  placed  in  a  more  impregnable  position  than  she  has  ever  assumed  in 
this  particular,  either  since  the  Reformation,  or  before  it "     "  This  sa- 
crifice," he  says,  "  may  be  worth  the  while  of  any  man  who  has  a  Hake  to 
lose"     Was  it  "  for  this,  among  the  rest,"  that  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation  *'  was  ordained"  to  recommend  what  he  thinks  will  support 
the  most  abominable  system  of  fraud,  injustice,  and  selfishness,  against 
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what  he  calls  '^  the  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  land^  in  onr  ninl 
parishes  ?"  And  has  he  the  efiProntery  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
our  feudal  lords  in  behalf  of  his  tottering  establishment ;  and,  while  he 
strives  to  extort  from  their  fears  what  their  sense  of  justice  has  so  long 
denied,  make  an  increased  provision  for  their  younger  brothers  serve  aa 
a  prop  to  the  edifice  which  has  sheltered  them  from  poverty  ?  Does  he 
really,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  believe  that  family  aggrandizement 
can  much  longer  be  promoted  by  the  debasement  of  religion ;  or  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  to  which  the  Church  is  indebted  for  the  greatest 
part  of  its  corruption,  is  now  to  be  its  protection ;  or  that  family  livings 
will  survive  proprietary  boroughs  and  parchment  votes ;  while  our  poli- 
tical institutions  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
empire,  and  scarcely  one-third  of  its  inhabitants  are  to  be  found  within 
the  pale  of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  ? 

That  it  may  not  be  thought  fanciful  to  trace  a  conne^pon  between  the 
law  of  primogeniture  and  the  Church  Establishment,  we  may  adduce  the 
authority  of  one  whose  sagacity  and  sincerity  will  be  disputed  by  no  one. 
They  have  found  an  ardent  admirer  and  a  warm  advocate  in  Dr.  ChaL. 
mors ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  rests  their  defence  upon  the 
very  grounds  of  the  objection  which  has  so  often  been  raised  against 
them,  and  ia  pleased  with  an  arrangement  which  others  look  upon  with 
regret  or  disgust.  ''  We  rejoice  to  think,"  he  says,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Political  Economy,  p.  376,  "  that  a  church  may  be  upheld,  in  all  its 
endowments,  without  being,  in  any  right  sense  of  the  word,  an  incubus 
upon  the  nation ;  while  it  seems  to  mitigate  the  hardship,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
precise  and  proper  argument  for  a  religious  establishment ;  yet  convinced, 
upon  other  grounds,  of  the  vast  utility  of  such  an  institution,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  one  beneficial  consequence  of  the  law  in  question,  that 
it  enlists,  on  the  side  of  a  church,  the  warmest  affections  of  nature,  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  domestic  tenderness.  We  are  aware  of  the 
reckless  and  unprincipled  patronage  to  which  this  has  given  rise ;  and 
that  a  provision  for  younger  sons  has  been  viewed  as  the  great,  if  not 
the  only,  good  of  a  church,  by  many  who  hold  the  dispensation  of  its 
offices.  It  is  this  which  has  alienated  from  the  establishment  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  community ;  and,  if  the  abuse  of  an  institute  were  a  suffi- 
cient argument  for  its  destruction,  perhaps  the  Church  of  England  will 
be  found  to  have  sealed  its  own  doom,  and  to  have  brought  upon  itself 
the  sentence  of  its  own  overthrow,"  &c. 

Dr.  Lushington,  when  cross-examined  upon  this  subject,  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  declared,  that  he  had  paid  but  little  atten. 
tion  to  the  question,  and  was  not  aware  that  it  had  excited  any  interest 
in  the  public  mind.  Perhaps,  as  the  law  exists,  he  may  defend  it,  as  he 
not  long  ago  defended  the  practice  of  suttees,  or,  at  least,  condescended 
to  be  counsel  for  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  abolition. 
The  sacrifice  of  younger  children,  and  the  burning  of  widows,  are,  doubt- 
less, equally  matters  of  indifference  to  the  lawyer,  tiU  the  retaining  fee 
find  its  way  from  the  palm  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  electric  fluid  con- 
veys the  shock  from  the  venal  tongue  of  the  advocate  to  the  astonished 
ears  of  his  former  admirers.  The  annals  of  the  court,  in  which  he  has 
pleaded  so  long  and  so  ably,  might  have  supplied  the  learned  civUian 
with  a  pretty  long  commentary  on  this  trifling  text.  He  might  have 
seen  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  found,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  its  con. 
tinuance,  in  the  long  lucrative  lists  of  actions  for  crim.  con,,  and  in  the 
profitable  suits  for  alimony,  separation,  and  divorce.    The  learned  and 
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accomplished  civilian  has  often,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,    profefeed 
attachment  to  our  ^'  happy  establishment"  of  Church  and  State.     He 
probably  sees   nothing  objectionable  in  the  law  of  descent :   affection 
for  the   one  almost  implies  predilection  for  the  other.     Qui  Bavium 
non  adit,  amet  tua  carmina,  MtBvi,*      That  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion was  not  received  with  such  indifference  here,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  matter  of  history.     In  Gregory's  £ssays,  the  second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1788,  is  the  following  passage :    '^  The  injus. 
tice  and  folly  of  primogeniture,  affecting  the  inheritance  in  civilized 
states,  is  evident,  from  the  common  practice  of  evading  the  custom,  by 
permitting  the  absolute  disposal  of  our  possessions  by  testament,  even 
where  the  legislature  has  not  courage  to  contend  with  an  old,  though 
ridiculous  prejudice.     There  are,  indeed,  reasons  why  the  eldest  son 
should  possess  the  least,  instead  of  the  greatest,  part.    He  proves  gener- 
ally more  expensive  to  his  parents,  during  their  lifetime,  than  the  rest 
of  the  children ;  he  is  also  the  first  provided  for :  I  mean,  by  being  intro- 
duced into  a  profession ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  assigning  to  chance,  and 
not  to  reason,  the  distribution  of  effects.    The  expectation  of  superior 
fortune  often  serves  only  to  nurture  the  first-born  in  pride,  insolence, 
vanity,  and  ignorance ;  who,  therefore,  proves  frequently  a  very  unworthy 
person ;  while  the  rest,  and  probably  the  most  deserving  part  of  the 
family,  are  legally  consigned  to  want  and  misery,  vice,  and  prostitu- 
tion." 

Dr.  Chalmers  may  see,  in  the  Church  establishment  of  his  own  coun- 
try, advantages  and  beauties,  which  those  who  have  ceased  to  communi- 
cate with  her  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  find ;  but,  is  he  prepared  to 
pass^the  same  eulogy  upon  the  sister  institution  of  £ngland?  or  to  be 
equally  delighted  with  its  offset  in  Ireland,  where  an  exotic  religion  has 
been  planted  by  the  hand  of  violence,  has  been  watered  with  the  blood 
and  tears  of  the  people,  and  is  now  producing  fruits  which  are  neither 
"  sweet  to  the  taste,"  nor  '*  pleasing  to  the  eye."  What  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Scotland,  had  she  been  cursed  with  the  same  boon  ? 
That  she  narrowly  escaped  the  tender  mercies  of  our  deliverer,  William, 
is  well  known.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1774,  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Rose,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  friend  in  London.  It  is  dated 
1713,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Episcopal  party 
with  regard  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  writer  proceeds  to  say, 
'*  Then  the  Bishop  [of  London,  Compton,]  directing  his  discourse  to  me, 
said, — My  Lord,  you  see  that  the  King,  having  thrown  himself  upon  the 
waters,  must  keep  himself  a-swimming  with  one  hand.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  support  him ;  and,  therefore, 
he  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he  could  see  how  otherwise  he  could  be 
served.  And  the  King  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  knows  the  state  of  Scot- 
land much  better  than  he  did,  when  he  was  in  Holland ;  for,  while  there. 


*  Let  not  these  strictures,  on  an  amiable  and  useful  njan,  be  considered  mijust  or  too 
severe.  We  liave  the  precedent  of  his  own  authority  for  the  censure  thus  passed  on  him : 
nor  can  <'  the  disgust"  he  felt,  when  Mr.  Burge  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  slave  was  the  freehold  of  his  master,  be  greater  than  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  hired  advocate  of  men  who  stood  self-convicted  of  murder  under  the  cloak  and 
sanction  of  religion.  Humanity  and  commonsense  are  equally  outraged  by  a  sys- 
tem which  thus  merges  the  man  in  the  lawyer,  and  employs  in  the  support  of  barba- 
rism and  brutality  that  eloquence  and  Ingenuity  which  freedom  and  philanthropy 
had  fondly  thought  exclusively  devoted  to  their  service.  The  jealousy  we  feel  is  pi-o- 
portioned  to  the  value  of  the  subject  and  the  merits  of  the  object. 
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he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland^  generally  all  over^  was  Presbyte- 
rians ;  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  for  Episcopacy ;  and  it  is  the  trading  and  inferior  sort  are  for  Pres. 
bytery :  wherefore  he  bids  me  tell  you^  that^  if  you  will  undertake  to 
serve  him  to  the  purpose  that  he  is  served  here  in  England^  he  will  lake 
you  by  the  hand^  support  the  Church  and  order^  and  throw  off  the  Pres- 
byterians." The  Bishop  declined  acceding  to  these  terms,  as  he  had  no 
instructions  from  the  Bishops  in  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  been  deputed 
to  London,  and  was  neither  inclined  to  such  terms  himself,  nor  believed 
that  his  brethren  would  agree  to  them. 

The  Scottish  Church  is  poor,  and  offers  no  compensatiim  to  the  younger 
sons  of  the  laird  for  the  small  mess  of  pottage  they  obtain  from  the 
&mily  table  ;  and  as  entails  are  perpetual,  this  is  probably  one  reason 
why  they  are  more  unpopular  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  They  will 
become  more  so,  when  the  Treasury  is  as  poor  as  the  Kirk.  The  general 
impression,  with  respect  to  the  justice  of  this  law,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  metaphor  we  use  to  express  our  sense  of  an  inveterate  evil.  We 
say,  such  a  thing  has  been  entaUed  upon  us :  this  is  always  used  in  a 
bad  sense.  When  we  say  that  Pitt  entailed  an  enormous  debt  upon  the 
country^  no  one  supposes  that  he  conferred  a  blessing  upon  us ;  and  none 
but  a  disappointed  corruptionist  would  apply  the  word  to  Earl  Grey's 
Reform  BUI. 

The  true  principles  of  non-conformity,  seem  to  be  better  understood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  than  in  England,  where  the  corruption 
of  the  church  is  attributed  to  the  aristocratical  leaven  which  its  wealth 
has  attracted  to  it ;  whereas,  the  chief  objections  to  the  establishment, 
in  Scotland,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  system  of  patronage,  which  is  at 
once  a  cause  of  subserviency,  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Nearly  one-  third  of  the  whole  population  are  seceders  from 
the  kirk ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  but,  because 
the  right  of  appointment  is  found  to  operate  against  the  interests  of  the 
community.  The  poverty  of  the  Scottish  National  Church  has,  doubtless, 
secured  Scotland  from  those  abuses  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  English 
people,  and  so  disgraceful  to  their  clergy.  By  driving  the  scioiu 
of  the  aristocracy  into  the  arms  of  commerce,  it  has  given  a  degree  of 
dignity  and  respectability  to  trade,  as  yet  unknown  in  England;  and 
has  thus  shown  how  much  the  asperities  of  life  would  be  softened  down, 
and  its  harmony  promoted,  by  the  abolition  of  those  monopolies  which 
have  elevated  one  class  by  depressing  every  other.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  system  of  patronage  has  subjected  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
a  dependence  which  must  lessen- their  proper  influence  over  their  flocks^ 
or  turn  it  into  a  political  channel ;  and  thus  bring  odium  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, by  connecting  its  offices  with  party-feelings,  and  making  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  a  reward  for  electioneering  skill,  or  a  retaining 
fee  for  a  parliamentary  canvass.  The  public  sale,  by  advertisement,  of 
kirk  patronage,  will  not,  if  the  present  feeling  on  the  subject  continues, 
be  much  longer  tolerated. 

In  Evelyn's  memoirs,  thel-e  is  a  curious  picture  of  church  and  state,  a 
parallel  to  which  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  present  day,  under  the 
date  of  March  30,^  1684,     He  thus  writes  : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Turner)  preached  before  the  king ; 
after  which  his  majesty,  accompanied  with  three  of  his  natural  sons,  the 
I>uke8  of  Northumberland,  Richmond,  and  St.  Albans,  (sons  of  Ports- 
mouth, Cleveland,  and  Nelly)  went  up  to  the  altar  ;  the  three  boys  en- 
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teritig  before  the  king  withiA  the  ^aik^  at  the  right  hand^  and  thre^ 
biflhopB  on  the  left^  via. :  London^  who  officiated^  Durham  and  Roches* 
ter^  with  the  sub-dean.  Dr.  Holder  ;  the  king,  kneeling  before  the  aL 
tai;,  making  his  offering  ;  the  bishops  first  received,  and  then  his  ma. 
jesty ;  after  which  he  retired  to  a  canopied  seat  on  the  right  hand." 

The  union  between  the  government  and  any  religious  institution  has 
%  strong  tendency  to  bring  both  into  disrepute.  The  discontent  pro* 
duced  by  misgovernment  is  extended  to,  the  Church  with  which  it  is  as- 
sociated ;  and  the  dissent  which  the  privileges  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta* 
blishment  are  sure  to  occasion,  directs  its  hostility  to  the  political  con- 
stitution that  protects  them.  The  friendship  of  the  one  is  not  less  in- 
jurious to  its  object  than  the  enmity  of  the  other.  When  Scripture  is 
quoted  for  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  throne  is  buUt  up- 
on the  altar,  the  priest  who  ascribes  the  same  foundation  and  the  same 
sanction  to  moral  and  political  obedience,  injures  the  master  he  profes- 
ses to  serve,  and  gives  strength  to  those  opinions  which  it  his  duty  tp 
combat.  The  disgust  which  is  naturally  felt  at  the  discovery  of  absurd 
and  mischievous  notions  is  transferred,  by  those  who  are  more  quick  in 
resenting  deception  than  in  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  to  those 
principles  with  which  they  have  been  casually  conjoined  ;  and  the  '^  fear 
of  God  "  is  despised,  because  it  is  coupled  with  the  "  love  of  the  King." 
If  such  sentiments  were  received  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  are 
taught,  no  security  for  good  government  could  ever  be  obtained*  The 
doctrine  of  '*  passive  obedience,"  however,  and  of  "  non-resistance,"  will 
never  want  advocates  while  the  head  of  the  State  is  the  head  of  the 
Church.  ^'  God  and  the  King,"  says  Blanco  White,  in  his  Letters  on 
Spain,  '^  are  so  coupled  together  in  the  language  of  this  country,  that 
the  same  title  of  Majesty  is  applied  to  both.  You  hear  from  the  pulpit 
the  duties  that  men  owe  to  both  Majesties"  There  is  a  similar  piece  of 
impiety  or  folly  in  the  appellation  we  bestow  on  our  monardh;  and 
more  absurdity,  because  Charles  II.,  who  first  received  this  title,  dis- 
graced even  royalty  by  his  vices ;  and  because  we  pray  that  spiritual 
grace  may  be  granted  to  the  same  person,  whom,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  place,  we  call  ''most  religious  and  gracious,**  The 
feeling  which  thus  assimilates  a  fellow-mortal  to  the  Divine  Being 
is  universal ;  and  its  effects  on  the  mind,  in  degrading  both  those  who 
offer  and  those  who  accept  this  fulsome  incense,  is  not  confined  to  any 
country  or  time.  It  was  the  sameJi>ase  feeling  which  led  Virgil  to  pros- 
titute his  muse  by  the  meanest  sycophancy,  and  suggested  to  an  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  dishonour  his  religion  by  applying  to  his  sovereign  the 
language  appropriate  to  his  Creator ;  nor  was  Augustus  more  gratified 
by  the  compliment,  ''  Erit  ilia  mihi  semper  Deus"  than  was  James,  when 
assured  that  he  was  ''  the  breath  of  his  subjects'  nostrils."  There  is  no 
weakness  or  wickedness  that  may  not  be  expected  from  this  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  things,  this  joint  worship  of  God  and  Mammon.  Saint 
Pierre  says,  he  was  much  surprised  at  Berlin,  by  the  view  of  several  por- 
traits which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  ordered  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches 
in  honour  of  those  who  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  names,  and 
that  of  the  places  where  they  fell,  were,  with  occasional  verses,  affixed 
to  the  frames,  in  commemoration  of  their  feats  of  arms,  and  as  an  incen- 
tive to  military  glory.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  this  piece  of  Church 
and  State  policy.  The  head  of  our  inestimable  establishment  would  not 
condescend  to  follow  the  example  of  his  royal  brother.  We  have,  how- 
ever, hung  up  in  our  cathedrals  the  flags  we  have  taken  from  our 
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enemies ;  and  religion  is  instructed  to  pray  to  the  "  God  of  Peace"  for 
destruction  on  "  our  fierce  and  haughty  foes."  How  can  war  cease^  when 
it  is  thus  excited  by  those  who  should  condemti  it  }* 

In  legislating  upon  this  important  subject,  any  measure  to  be  final 
must  be  based  upon  first  principles.  Commutation  of  tithes^  equaliza- 
tion of  benefices^  and  abolition  of  Episcopal  translations,  are  mere  pal- 
liatives to  evils  which  arise  from  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  system,  and 
which  are  the  offspring  of  an  incongruous  alliance,  the  hybrid  of  an 
unnatural  union.  If  compensation  be  awarded,  commensurate  with  the 
tenure  of  the  usufruct,  (and  what  else  is  it  ?)  security  might  be  given 
that  the  transition  from  monopoly  to  freedom  should  affect  neither 
vested  interests  nor  reasonable  expectations.  The  argument  drawn 
from  considerations  that  would  place  Church  property  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  every  other  kind,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing.  It  was 
granted  originally  for  certain  purposes ;  and  who  is  to  judge  whether 
those  purposes  have  been  fulfilled  P  If  the  Chur/;h  would  enjoy  the  estate, 
while  it  declines  compliance  with  the  conditions,  or  refuses  to  the  party 
for  whose  benefit  it  exists,  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the.  quantum  of 
benefit  received,  the  creature  of  the  State  is  independent  of  its  maker, 
and  an  eleemosynary  corporation  is  equally  irresponsible  to  its  founders 
and  its  trustees.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  if  valid  against  what  is  call- 
ed spoliation,  is  valid  against  those  changes  which  have  already  taken 
place  ;  it  is  valid  against  the  claim  of  the  Protestant  Church  itself.  The 
Curates  Bill,  the  Pluralities  Bill,  the  Act  for  Enforcing  the  Residence  of 
the  Clergy,  are  all  unjust  curtailments  of  a  beneficial  interest  in  eccle- 
siastical property ;  the  transfer  of  tithes  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  was  equally  unjust  ;  and  the  present  establishment  is 
founded  in  usurpation.  What  is  it  like  ?  not  the  will  of  the  founder, 
for  that  has  been  set  aside  ;  not  the  consent  of  the  nation,  for  that 
sanction  it  now  denies  to  be  of  any  force ;  not  prescription,  for  that 
was  not  allowed  in  favour  of  its  predecessor ;  not  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  that  is  either  silent  upon  the  subject,  or  opposed  to  the  in- 
ference ;  not  the  promotion  of  religious  instruction,  for  that  would  be 
begging  the  whole  question  at  issue ;  not  a  grant  from  the  legislature, 
for  that  cannot  bind  its  successors.     What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this 


•  "  WiclifFc,"  says  Gilpin,  in  his  life  of  that  reformer, "  seems  to  have  thoug-ht  it 
wronfir,  upon  the  principles  of  the  ^spel,  to  take  away  the  life  of  man  upon  any 
occasion.  The  wliole  trade  of  war  he  thought  utterly  unla^vful.*'  It  is  singular 
how  opposite  have  been  the  methods  adopted  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  defending  their  respective  differences  of  faith,  and  their  similarity  of 
acHnff.  Each  sect  maintains  its  o^vn  creed  by  the  authority  of  particular  texts, 
while  its  adversaries  oppose  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  to  the  arguments  it 
adduces  ;  partial  interpretation  and  prejudice  against  truth  are  imputed  and  retorted 
on  all  sides.  With  respect  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  war,  on  the  contrary, 
there  appeal's  to  be,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  universal  consent  to  overlook 
the  spirit  of  mildness  and  mercy,  which  pervades  the  whole  gospel,  and  plead  the 
incidental  and  isolated  observations  of  its  founder,  in  favour  of  a  practice  which  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  religion,  and  involves  the 
breach  of  nearly  all  its  practical  precepts. 

We  are  told  by  the  37th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  «<  it  is  lawful  for 
Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons,  and  serve  in 
the  wars.'*  The  legality  of  war  is  thus  put,  not  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause,  but  upon 
the  command  of  the  government.  Such  a  doctrine  is  better  suited  to  the  worshippers 
of  Moloch  or  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  than  to  the  teachers  of  a  religion,  the  foun- 
der of  which  was  sent  to  proclaim  «  peace  on  earth,  and  good-wiU  towards  men." 
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mysterious  beings  which  is  at  once  infallible^  unaccountable^  and  eter- 
nal ?  From  whom  did  it  derive  these  extraordinary  attributes  ? — and  why 
were  they  given  ?  These  are  questions  which  it  requires  no  metaphysi- 
cal subtlety  to  answer.  Let  us  hope  that  the  conduct  of  'the  Church 
will  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Robertson^  in 
his  History  of  Scotland :  "  To  abandon  usurped  power,  to  renounce 
lucrative  error,  are  sacrifices  which  the  virtue  of  individuals  has,  on 
some  occasions,  offered  to  truth.  But  from  any  society  of  men  no  such 
effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a  society,  recommended  by 
common  utility,  and  justified  by  universal  practice,  are  viewed  by  its 
members  without  shame  or  horror ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds  from 
themselves,  but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand." 


THE  PLAINT  OF  CERTAIN  CORAL  BEADS. 

Spoiler  of  forbidden  wealth 

Guarded  by  the  hoary  waves ! 
When  we  mourn  thy  cniel  stealth. 
Sorrowing  for  oar  quiet  caves, 
Doth  it  calm  our  wistful  pining 
That  the  chains  we  hate  are  shining  ? 
Boast  we  beauty's  gauds  to  be  ? 
.  Can  the  state  such  bondage  shares, 

'  Thoughtless  liking,  loveless  cares^ 

.    Sudden  angers,  wilful  airs, 

Sooth  us  like  the  mighty  sea  ? 

Though,  in  hours  when  suitors  press 

Near  the  shrine  of  star-bright  eyes,  ; 
Mysteries,  some  would  die  to  guess, 

Our  familiar  touch  descries ; 
When  a  startled  throb  or  tremble. 
Woman's  craft  would  fain  dissemble. 

Through  our  light  embraces  swells; — 
Fruitless  secrets — ^rainly  taught,.^ 
^  Bliss  unheeded — trust  unsought — 

Can  they  quench  the  constant  thought 

Of  our  dreamy  ocean-cells  ? 

Though  the  glowing  bands  we  form, 
Oft  by  i-edder  lips  be  pressed, 
'  And  a  slumber,  soft  and  warm. 

Fold  us  on  a  dovelike  breast,—- 
Not  to  love,  but  love's  bestowing 
Gentle  care  and  kiss  are  owing  :— 
I  Is  the  passion  changed  or  cloyed, 

I  Doth  the  giver's  light  grow  less  ?    - 

)*'  Banished  from  the  sweet  recess, 

Sportive  pressure,  fond  caress. 

See  our  mimic  worth  destroyed ! 

I  Then,  in  close  and  narrow  keep. 

Pent,  with  scorned  and  faded  toys, 
Mourn  we  for  the  glassy  deep. 

Sigh  we  for  our  early  joys  ! 
What  has  earth  like  ocean's  treasures  ? 
More  than  craving  avarice  measures. 

More  than  Fancy's  dream  enchants, 
Deck  the  booming  caves  below, 
Where  green  waters  ever  flow 
Under  groves  of  pearl,  that  grow 

In  the  mermaid's  glimmering  haunts. 
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Under  gpar<4nchMed  bowers, 

Bending  on  their  twisted  stems, 
Glow  the  myriad  ocean-flowers, 

FadelcM    rich  as  orient  gems. 
Hanf  with  seaweed's  tasselled  fringes, 
Dyed  with  all  the  rainhow's  tinges. 

Rise  the  Triton's  palace  walls. 
Pallid  silver's  wandering  yeins 
Stream,  like  frostwork,  o*er  the  stains ; 
Pkrements  thick,  with  golden  grains, 

Twinkle  through  their  crystal  halls. 

And  a  nrasic  wild  and  low 

Ever,  o'er  the  curved  shells, 
Wanders  with  a  fitful  flow 

As  the  billow  sinks  or  swells. 
Now,  to  fiuntcst  whispers  hushing, 
Now,  in  louder  cadence  gushing. 

Wakens  from  their  pleasant  sleep 
All  the  tuneful  Nereid-throng, 
Till  their  notes  of  wivathed  song 
Float  in  magic  streams  along, 

Chanting  joyannce  through  the  deep. 

Cliance  or  change^— the  clouds  of  time— 

8orrow,-»winter  stoim,  or  blight, 
Coones  not  near  our  peaceful  clime ; 

Nor  the  strife  of  day  with  night. 
Death,  who  walks  the  earth  in  riot. 
Stirs  not  our  primeval  quiet : 

Scarce  his  distant  rage  we  know 
From  the  dreary  things  of  clay. 
Slain,  alas  I  in  ocean's  play. 
Whom  the  sea-maids  shroud  and  lay 

In  the  silent  caves  below. 

Fond !  to  deem  we  count  it  pride 

Thm  to  deck  the  fair  of  earth  I 
We^  whose  beauty-peopled  tide 

Gave  the  foam-bom  goddess  birth! 
Her,  whose  glory's  radiant  fulness, 
All  too  bright  for  mortal  dulness, 

Sparkles  in  a  lovelier  star  I 
Are  not  Ocean's  shady  places 
Rich  in  kindred  forms  and  fkces, 
Choral  bands  of  sister-Graces 
Circling  Amphitrite's  car? 

Toiling  o'er  the  shallow  page. 

Vainly  pedants  seek  the  lore 
Taught  us  by  that  Prophet  sage. 

Whom  our  azure  Thetis  bore. 
Wiser  Eld  his  solemn  numbers^ 
Listening,  stole  from  Ocean's  slumbers, 

Signs  of  eomiBg  doom  to  learn. 
Poor  were  all  your  labours  reap. 
To  the  gifted  seers  that  keep 
Mysteries  of  the  ancient  deep, 

Drawn  from  Nereus'  saoned  nm. 

Let  us  find  our  old  retreat, 

Yield  us  to  the  kissing  wave. 
From  the  daylight's  parching  heat 

In  its  cool  prafinuid  to  laysb 
If  ye  needs  mnst  rob  for  beauty, 
Ruth's  abyaes  teem  with  booty, 

Gemsy  that  love  the  blase  of  day  :— 
We  am  tirad  of  glittering  shows, 

And  the  strifiB  of  man's  display ; 
Let  us  sink  to  sweet  repose 
Where  tha  lulling  water  flows ; 

Give  HI  to  our  natiTe  bay  1 
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CHAPTER  VIII,  AND  LAST. 
Shewing  how  Jockeg  <^  Norfolk  wtdted  upen  Ms  oeutin  BiU  Bofwain ;  ike  Inter^ 


vttfto  between  Sergeant  Arthur  CBradUsy  and  Stg  Bob  /  the  Propheeg,  or  spae' 
*ng  of  SiUg  Billg  ;  the  Conepiracg  against  Mrs.  Bull ;  Peg's  Matrimonial  Ar* 
rangements,  arid  the  Grand  Jubilee  qf  Madam  Reform, 

At  the  close  of  last  chapter  we  left  Jockey  of  Norfolk  dropping  in 
upon  Bill  Boswain  and  Tom  Pipes,  the  former  trolling  forth  the  old 
stave  of  Gaffer  Greg,  Bill,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  did  not  now  above 
half  like  Greysteel;  and  his  reasons  were  odd  enough,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

When  the  footboy,  seeing  the  back  parlour  so  fiill  of  good  company, 
ushered  Jockey  of  Norfolk  up  to  the  cock-loft.  Bill  was  rather  taken 
aback,  especially  when  he  heard  Jockey's  errand,  who  said  he  only  called 
to  give  him  a  friendly  caution,  as  an  old  friend  of  his  father's  family  ; 
— ^he  feared  Bill  did  not  understand  the  trim  of  John's  wife,  she  was  a 
damned  crank  craft  in  the  present  breeze.  Bill  looked  seriously  af- 
fronted, '^  Obliged  certainly  to  his  cousin  Norfolk,  but  he'd  be  hanged  if^ 
for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  spell  it  out.  He  meant,"  he  said,  "  to  have 
gone  down  and  shaken  hands  with  John,  and  have  had  a  gossip  witl' 
Mrs.  Bull  too,  and  taken  his  wife  and  the  wenches  to  see  how  gallantly 
Atty  would  squire  in  Madam,  if  her  French  fal.^ls  were  once  off." 

''  Can't  get  through  a  Christian  door,  they  tell  me,  in  the  hoops  and 
fardingales  Gaffer  and  Doctor  Russell  have  tricked  her  out  with — carries 
too  much  sail.  Jockey — ^wont  do— capsize  the  ship  first  breeze ;  and  here 
you  tell  me,  cousin,  that  Squire  John  is  madder  than  ever  ?  I  don't 
fancy  this  handsome  of  Master  Bull  to  me — what  the  deuce  signifies  to 
him,  since  my  wife  and  the  wenches  wish  it,  whether  Hookey  or  Gaffer 
lead  in  that  Madam  of  his  ?  Split  me  !  if  one  wouldn't  fancy  it  was 
Gaffer's  greybeard  John  was  more  in  love  with  than  Madam's  comely 
countenance.  Besides,  (but  this  is  between  ourselves,)  my  wife  mortally 
hates  that  pokerly  Gaffer;  and  I  can't  say.  Jockey,  I  admire  him 
much  myself  of  late,  or  care  to  see  him  much  about  me ;  for  if  truth 
must  out,  devil  a  snap,  as  Tom  there  knows,  have  I  been  served 
with,  any  time  he  has  entered  my  house  these  ten  months  past,  but  that 
deuced  bubble  and  squeak— I  can't  say  I  like  it.  Jockey.  It  a'n't 
good  for  an  old  tar.  No,  no;  avast  the  Gaff!  Good-day,  Jockey; 
you  see  I  am  busy  with  Tom."  It  was  morally  impossible  ever  after 
this  for  honest  Bill,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  salt  water,  and  liked  to 
enjoy  his  ease,  and  see  laughing  faces  about  him,  to  separate  the  image 
of  Greysteel  and  this  devil's  own  mess.    Doctor  '  said  it  was  a  very 

remarkable  hallucination;   but  this  piece  of  learning  left  Bill's  case 
much  as  it  found  it,  which  is  a  pity  of  much  good  scholar-craft. 

Many  hours  after  poor  Bill  was  sound  asleep.  Noodle,  and  Doodle,  and 
all  the  tag-rag-and-bob-tail  of  Rustyfusty,  were  still  in  deep  consulta. 
tion ;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Sly  Bob,  who,  they  thought,  had 
the  art  of  Old  Nick  himself  for  bamboozling  John  and  throwing  dust  in 
his  eyes,  and  knew  the  length  of  his  foot  to  a  hair's-brcadth — ^though  this 
was  humbug, — ^it  was  agreed  if  Bob  would  take  earnest  from  Hookey, 
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one  more  attempt  might  be  made  to  get  the  keys  from  Mrs.  Bull,  or 
if  not  throttle  her  outright,  and  force  the  lock.  But  no  Bob  was  to  be 
heard  of  for  some  time,  though  Bob  was  not  far  oflf,  "  Hell  be  raising 
mushrooms  on  his  dunghill,"  said  the  indignant  Prince  Rusty ;  and 
when  poor  Silly  Billy,  after  great  sweat  and  toil,  scented  him  out  at 
last,  now  he  was  at  his  prayers,  and  must  not  be  disturbed ;  and  again 
flagellating  himself  for  his  late  grievous  sin  in  the  affair  of  Pat's  chil- 
dren, trying  to  work  on  the  compassion  of  the  old  gentlewoman,  John's 
mother,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  so  prodigious  a  favourite;  and 
who,  as  the  claret  trickled  down  to  his  heels,  would  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
whimper,  "  My  poor  dear  simple  Bobby,  and  this  is  what  you  called  a 
healing  measure  !  Were  I  like  that  scarlet  w — re,  my  husband's  first 
wife,  I  would  lock  up  this  cat-o'.nine-tails  in  my  work-box  now,  with 
my  netting-needles,  and  other  trinkams,  and  make  a  sacred  keepsake  of 
it." 

But  Atty  minded  none  of  Bob's  bam, — "  Whatever  he  may  be  after,  'tis 
plain  he  gives  me  the  go-by,"  quoth  he.  "  But  ere  I  close  my  eyes,  I'll 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this."  And  throwing  his  manly  leg  over  Donkey, 
off  he  canters  for  Bob's  alley.  The  activity  of  the  old  sinner  was  sur- 
prising ;  but  his  pride  and  his  heart  were  in  getting  Greysteel  out,  and 
John's  management  into  his  own  hands :  besides,  he  would  have  felt 
himself  for  ever  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear, 
Don  Pedro,  and  all  the  wenches  far  and  near,  unless  he  could  bring  this 
about. 

The  slattern  serving  .wench  at  Bob's  stammers  out  a  denial  of  her 
master,  as  usual ;  but  without  heeding  this,  Hookey  dismounts,  fas- 
tens Donkey  by  the  left  leg  to  the  rip:ht  leg  of  the  stall  of  the  green 
grocer  at  the  head  of  Bob's  Alley,  moralizing  on  the  frail  nature  of  all 
human  ties;  but  Atty  was  not  given  to  consume  time  in  moralizing: 
*'  He  was,"  as  Bags  said,  "  a  man  of  action ; — now  I  am  a  man  of  reflec- 
tion ;"  and  up  the  garret  dark  stairs  he  tramps,  tumbling  over  the  ash- 
bucket,  and  breaking  his  shins  on  one  of  Tim's  scouts,  who  lay  perdue 
under  a  wash-tub.  Tramp,  tramp,  hurry-scurry,  and  that  awful  sound 
nears  Bob's  sanctuary  ;  and  well  did  he  know  the  thunder  of  that 
ascending  cuddy-heel,  which  made  his  heart  fiichter  at  this  time  like 
that  of  a  young  lass  when  her  sweetheart  is  approaching.  Never  had 
Bob  been  in  such  extremity ;  for  well  he  knew  Hookey's  business  ;— and 
no  evading  of  him,  not  a  mouse-hole,  not  to  speak  of  a  rat-hole,  for  that 
might  have  served  the  turn  well  enough.  So  down  he  drops  on  his  mar- 
row-bones, and  begins  forthwith  to  rattle  over  his  Pater  Noster  as  fast 
as  fire,  thus  hoping  to  gain  a  little  time  ;  and  also  that  Ilookey,  though  so 
long  among  the  Pagans  and  Turks,  had  still  so  much  of  the  fear  of  the 
Old  Gentlewoman  before  him,  as  not  to  interrupt  such  rare  devotion. 

For  full  three  minutes  Hookey  stood  it  out,  his  castor  before  his  eyes, 
marvelling  in  his  own  mind  if  this  could  be  real ;  for  though  he  still 
believed  John's  servants  might  be  fairly  divided  into  fools  and  knaves, 
he  now  began  to  guess,  that  there  were  many  more  varieties  of  both  these 
grand  classes  than  he  had  once  suspected.  But  there  was  no  end  to  Bob's 
prayers,  so  he  gives  the  de\"olee  a  gentle  poke  with  his  birch  riding 
switch,  which  Bob  knew  the  taste  of  before  now.  "  Lord,  Bob !"  cries 
Atty,  in  a  jeering  way,  "  is  it  really  true,  then,  that  you  are  a  Jesuit 
after  all?  X^reXiy  premunire,  as  Bags  would  say,  I  have  caught  you  in." 
Bob  drew  to  his  legs,  and  pretended  to  laugh,  glad  to  find  his  guest  in  this 
merry  pin,  and  seeing  that  whatever  sham  he  made,  prayers  would  serve 
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him  no  longer.  "  Give  ye  good  e'en.  Master  Hookey — ^proud  to  see  you 
in  my  small  place/'-— ^nd  placing  Atty  on  the  tall  three-legged  stool, 
he  despatches  the  wench  for  a  quartern  of  gin,  as  he  knew  that  Hookey, 
though  no  glass-hreaker,  liked  the  vanity  of  a  grand  shew  of  entertain- 
ment wherever  he  came,  and  the  best  pewter  and  delf  on  the  board ;  and 
Bob  wished  to  do  the  genteel  thing  in  his  own  house.  Hookey,  meantime, 
instead  of  accepting  the  high  stool,  makes — ^all  as  if  half  in  fun — a  great 
many  flourishes,  lounges,  and  passes  with  his  switch,  till  he  fairly  pinions 
poor  Bob  up  to  the  wall,  with  his  face  exactly  opposite  the  bit  of  looking . 
glass — 8  rueful  spectacle.  *'  Can't  guess  what  I'm  here  for,  dear  Inno- 
cent ?"  Hookey  at  last  said,  fixing  his  mad  doctor  eyes  on  poor  Bob,  tiU 
they  pierced  his  marrow,  and  he  began  to  wonder  aloud  when  the  wench 
would  return.  But  this  would  not  long  do  with  the  old  dragoon,  once 
he  was  fairly  in  the  stirrups ;  so  Bob  sings  forth  a  most  lackadaisical  ditty 
about  his  conscience — what  Chronie,  and  Tims,  and  Specky  would  say  of 
him,  after  what  "  those  eaves-dropping  rascals"  had  •  heard  him  say 
only  last  week  of  Madam,  and  before  he  could  divine  the  right-about 
wheel  the  brave  Hookey  had  thought  proper  to  make.  To  give  the  old 
drill  his  due,  he  was  not  a  bushfighter,  though  he  dearly  loved  to  lay 
an  ambush  or  spring  a  mine,  and  would  have  given  ''  Soldier's  Joy's" 
best  blue  eye  to  have  hoisted  the  precious  Bob  at  this  same  time. 

'^  Stuff,  my  dear  Bob  !"  cried  he,  in  brief  answer  to  Bob's  doleful  ditty, 
as  he  had  prosed  on  with  ^*  Sergeant — ^my  conscience — and  dear  Corpo- 
ral— ^my  consistency,  and  my  honest  name." 

^'  Nobody  by.  Bob,"  quoth  Hookey,  switching  his  spatterdashes,  with' 
an  air  Bob  thought  mighty  provoking,  though  he  durst  say  nothing. 
— "  Will  you  join  me,  yea  or  no — join  stakes,  and  go  the  vofe,  the 
throttling  of  Mrs.  Bull  included ;  or  will  you  go  to  the  devil  in  your 
own  sneaking  pitiful  wsyV*  And  with  this  Hookey  jerked  out  his 
ticker.— ^^  Just  three  minutes  I  allow  you  to  make  up  that  ingenuous 
mind  of  yours."—- '^  Would  you  but  give  five,"  stammered  Bob ;  and 
more  volubly  he  sung  out  the  praises  of  Hookey,  larding  him  with  his 
best  buttery  touches,  about  his  brave,  disinterested  friendship  fur  Bill 
Boswain,  and  his  gallantry  to  Bill's  wife ;  which  at  other  times  went 
down  well  enough,  but  would  scarce  do  now.  Hookey 's  eyes  were  still 
fixed  on  his  ticker ;  the  time  was  up  to  a  second ;  he  raised  his  boot-toe 
significantly ;  dropped  it,  and  wheeled  round.  "  The  short  and  the  long 
is.  Bob,  that  I  deserve  to  be  sainted  for  what  you,  ay,  even  you,  would 
be  damned  ere  you  did  yourself.  A'n't  that  it,  spalpeen  ?' — and  off  he 
clattered  down  stairs  at  a  fearful  rate ;  the  green-grocer  below  swear- 
ing his  feet  must  be  cloven  hoofs.  But  this  was  a  mistake,  and  so 
probably  was  the  story  that  went,  that  for  three  days  after  this  the  alley 
smelt  of  brimstone,  though  the  green-grocer  offered  to  make  her  oath 
of  it  before  Sir  Richard.  Bob  followed  hard,  thrusting  his  finger 
through  Atty's  buttonhole  after  he  first  caught  him  by  the  skirts,  im« 
ploring  him  for  another  three  minutes ;  or  at  least  till  the  wench  came 
back  from  the  gin-spinner's.  '^  Too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  my 
good  lad.  And  think  ye  John  Bull,  and  Mrs.  Bull,  the  jade  !  will  wait 
your  turnings  and  windings? — Hands  off  Donkey,  pray." — ^And  Donkey, 
on  whom  Hookey  mounted  with  his  best  dragoon  air,  kicked  and  flung, 
and  brayed,  till  the  alley  rung  again,  as  if  in  contempt  of  Bob's  shilly- 
shallying. Round  Bob  flies  to  the  other  side,  and  begins  to  tickle  the 
old  drill  on  his  cock-fighting  exploits,  and  what  he  had  done  for  John, 
and  how  surely  his  merciful  nature  could  not  desert  the  mad  Squire  in  hi^ 
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present  plight.  ''  Tip  me  no  more  of  your  blarney.  Squire  Bob.  If 
I'm  half  what  you  say,  why  not  take  eervice  with  me  ?  Catch  me  asking 
you  twice ;  remember  Huskey  P"  Poor  Bob  ! — ^his  neig^beur^  the  green^ 
grocer^ — though  they  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms^  owing  to  an  old 
quarrel  about  the  handle  of  the  pump  in  the  back.yard^ — ^being  a  woman 
of  a  oompassionate  disposition,  truly  pitied  him,  when  Donkey,  flinging 
and  rearing,  fled  out  of  his  desperate  clutches,  leaving  a  good  handful 
of  the  longest  hairs  of  his  tail.  ''  Ruined  and  undone,"  cried  Bob,  '*  by 
that  old,  stupid,  pig-headed  tyrant's  obstinate  humour ;  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  work  botched  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on.  Could  he,  by  my  advice,  have 
but  managed  for  a  week  or  two,  I  should  have  come  in  Under-steward 
with  flying  colours ;  but  I'll  down  to  the  hall  and  blarney  him  there. 
He'll  hear  it  at  second  hand ;  and  like  all  the  red.coat  coxcombs,  he 
has  still  a  power  to  say  among  the  women — and  in  Bill's  house — ^but 
no  matter."  And  down  he  came,  and  flourished  away  upon  the  virtues 
of  Hookey,  till  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  whole  family  were  like  to  split  their 
sides ;  and  when' put  to  it,  he  said  right  was  right  in  one  sense  for  an 
old  trooper,  but  in  quite  another  for  a  plain,  pains-taking  lad  like  him- 
self, who  had  a  conscience  to  keep,  and  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain. 
John  Bull  laughed  the  louder. 

It  was  to  Sweet  Home  Hookey  hied  on  leaving  Bob's  Alley,  where 
Silly  Billy  and  some  others  waited  his  arrival,  one  airing  the  dippers, 
another  holding  the  pipe,  and  a  third  with  the  spitoon  of  the  old  Turk ; 
each  with  a  view  to  some  small  job  of  his  own,  were  it  but  driving  John's 
geese  to  the  common.  '^  Hark  ye,  Billy,  my  poor  lad,  fetch  me  hither 
Ally  Croaker,  neck  and  crop ;  he  won't  bother  me  with  hie  conscience :" 
— And  charged  with  so  important  a  best,  no  grass  grew  at  the  long  heels 
of  Billy  ;  though  some  said  he  looked  flustered  when  he  returned  with 
''  Ally  Croaker's  compliments  to  Hookey,  the  Indomitable  and  Magnifi. 
cent  the  three-tailed  Hookey — ^now,he  understood.  Squire  Bull's  sole  ser- 
vant ;  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,  his  washer  and  his  wringer, 
and  the  assurances  of  his  (Ally's)  highest  consideration ;  but  upon  his 
conscience  as  an  honest  man  ■.  *'  But  here  poker,  tongs,  snuif-hom, 
bootjack,  spitoon,  and  all,  saluted  the  foozy  head  of  poor  trembling  Billy, 
who  ducking  to  avoid  each  well-aimed  missile,  called  out,  in  a  plaintive 
voice,  "  but  hear  me,  hear  me  out  !*-cannot  consistently  with  his  honour, 
or  as  an  honest  man,  wear  your  livery,  till  he  better  sees  how  he  is  to  be 
paid."  Something  between  a  grin  and  smile  ran  along  the  tough  cordage 
of  Hookey's  face. 

''  And  farther,  for  the  Talking  Potato"  quoth  Billy,  revived  by  this 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine,  *'  he  begs  to  advise  your  honour  that  Squire 
Bull,  a  testy,  skittish  brute  at  all  times,  is  in  a  doubly  fractious  humour 
now, — a  kittle  colt  to  shoe  behind,  as  Sister  Peg  says  in  her  classic 
way." 

Billy  thought  it  wisdom  to  conceal  that  Ally  had  eried  ^'  Zounds  I 
does  his  pig-head  fancy  the  blood  of  the  Croakers  will  swallow  what 
the  scum  of  a  weaver  has  strained  at!"  and  had  vapoured  about 
<'  his  honour  being  sullied."  Hookey  grinned  at  this  last,  like  a  clown 
at  a  fair  through  a  horse-collar  for  a  wager,  and  tossed  a  fippenny  bit  to 
Billy,  as  earnest  of  better ;  who  looking  at  it  carefully  on  both  sides,  and 
nibbing  it  on  his  sleeve,  next  whispers  mysteriously,  that  if  his  honour 
will  give  him  his  fist,  he  could  read  him  a  bit  of  his  fortune.  "  Lauk, 
Billy,  who  ever  took  thee  for  a  conjurer  and  reader  of  the  signs,  of  these 
troubled  times?"  quoth  Atty,  grinning  again,  and  holding  out  his  hard 
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paw^  into  which  Billy  poked  with  due  selenmity,  mtfkiiig  a  visage  as  long 
•as  a  moderate  hone's  head.  *'  Pettifogger,  er  some  such  knave  has  put 
him  up  to  this  now/'  thinks  Hookey ;  ''  but  I'll  let  him  hold  forth." 

"  A  fool  may  give  a  wise  man  eounsel,  my  grandmother  was  wont  to 
^7/'  quoth  BUly.  "  There's  m»te  cross,  crabbed,  crank  lines  than  enow 
in  your  honour's  bountiful  palm/'  and  he  poked  and  nuzzJed  like  a  puppy 
opening  the  hand  en  the  bone  held  from  him.  *'  I  would  warn  your 
worship,  of  all  loves,  to  beware  of  a  dark-browed,  stem,  elderly  fellow, 
who  has  his  eye  up<m  you ;  ay,  there  he  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  with 
a  Mont  Blanc  of  periwig,  and  a  very  Bchauffhausen  of  cravat.  He  has 
crossed  your  honour  in  the  wars  before  now :— not  in  the  House  of  Mars 
though,  your  honour's  present  danger  lies.  But  dickens  and  daisies !  what 
be'fi  here  ?  under  Venus ;  a  giglet  of  the  sanguine  complexion,  chestnut- 
coloured  hair, — by  which  I  take  it  is  meant  hair  the  colour  of  chestnuts ; 
but  whether  raw  chestnuts  or  roasted  chestnuts,  which  makes  a  monstrous 
difference,  my  art  (in  which  we  must  allow  for  the  wind)  does  not  shew, 
which  may  in  my  prediction  cause  a  few  shades  of  "  But  here 
Hookey  whisks  away  lus  fist,  and  lends  Billy  a  smack  on  the  jaws 
made  the  fire  start  from  his  eyes.  *'  Keep  that,  Billy,  my  dear,  till  you 
can  pay  it  over  to  those  wise  heads  who  set  you  on  to  this  same  fortune- 
telling  ;  and  that  for  yourself  as  a  small  first  specimen  of  my  skill  in 
palmistry ;  and  now  trudge,  bustle,  follow  my  heels  with  that  pock- 
mantle  in  the  comer." 

'*  Lord,"  quoth  Billy,  "  catch  ■  setting  me  up  to  this  again,  ay,  for 
a  whole  half-crown,  if  she  should  call  me  Too.late-to-dinner,  ever  after  : 
But  what  have  we  got  here  ?"  and  Billy  peeps  into  the  portmanteau  as 
knowingly  curious  as  ever  you  saw  a  magpie  peep  into  a  marrow-bone. 
^'  As  I'm  a  sinner,  a  bolster  !  He  does  then  refdly  mean  to  smother  Mrs. 
Bull,  poor  lady,  in  her  bed  this  night,  as  the  Black-moor  does  the  gentle- 
woman in  the  play  ?  Lud  a'  mercy  what  a  Turk  !  His  blood  be  on  his 
own  head !  I'm  aii  innocent  lad  looking  after  a  bit  of  bread,  and,  moreover, 
but  a  servant.  I  wonder  what  Gaffer  would  give  me  now,  if  I  'peached 
and  turned  King's  evidence."  And  with  such  salvoes  for  his  tender  con*- 
science,  Billy  trudged  after  his  master,  thinking  with  himself,  "  If 
Brummagem  Tom  meet  me  now  with  my  bolster,  the  corpus  delicti,  as  we 
4said  at  Lincoln's,  I  were  as  good  be  a  Squaw  found  by  the  other  tribe 

with  a  diamond  necklace  of  fresh,  green  scalps "  and  he  crept  closer 

and  closer  to  Hockey's  cuddy-heels. 

When  Noodle,  and  Doodle,  and  Don,  and  all  formerly  mentioned  in 
this  veritable  history  of  the  pure  blood  and  porcelain  clay  of  That 
Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince,  S^c.  learned  that  neither  Sly  Bob  nor  yet 
Ally  would  venture  to  serve  with  Hookey,  and  that  even  Goldie  had 
"  his  scruples"  forsooth  !  they  were  in  a  pitiable  taking.  "  I  have  an 
inordinate  reverence  for  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince,  S^c.  Sfc." 
quoth  Sir  Dismal,  '^  my  most  noble  cousin,  in  whose  entail  my  own  name 
is  enrolled;  but  though  near  is  my  shirt,  nearer  is  my  skin ;"  and  some 
of  them  pretended  to  be  aghast  at  the  idea  of  murdering  Mrs.  Bull  in 
cold  blood. 

**  John,  in  his  present  humour,  would  cut  her  up  like  the  Levite's  con- 
cubine, and  send  a  limb  of  her  to  every  quarter  of  the  parish  to  raise 
the  neighbours  on  us,"  said  the  Welshman.  '^  And  he'd  be  sure  to  toke 
another  wife,  a  worse  spit-fire  than  the  present,"  said  Pettifoger ;  though 
it  was  clear  to  Billy  there  where  he  stood,  his  arm^  aching  under  his 
bolster,  that  there  would  have  been  no  scruple  about  smothering  Mrs. 
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Bull^  save  for  enraging  John^  and  for  fear  of  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  body.  To  be  sure  Tempestoso  BuUyrook  swore  '^  he  would  eat  it^  for 
the  general  good^  and  make  no  bones  of  it/'  but  he  said  many  things 
he  did  not  always  do,  and  swore  more.  There  were  still  great  doubts. 
The  old  gentlewoman's  friends  told  that  she  was  shockingly  alarmed. 
'^  Great  doubts/'  said  Heckelpins ;  and  Old  Bags  next  "  doubted/'  which 
looked  so  like  doubting  till  doomsday,  that  Billy  saw  no  hope  for  himself. 
And  so  they  snapped  and  worried  away,  and  every  minute  the  scouts  came 
in  with  woful  tidings;  Peg,  Pat,  Tom,  Madam's  admirer  the  Paisley 
weaver,  all  were  at  it !  The  Covenant  had  been  as  a  spell  to  raise  Peg's 
blood ;  besides,  as  she  honestly  owned,  she  had  set  her  heart  on  having 
a  husband.  '*  I  have  now  monstrous  doubts/'  quoth  Swaggerer ;  Brag- 
gadocio  owned  that  he  feared  Greysteel  must  have  his  way.  '^  I  too  have 
now  great  doubts,"  quoth  the  Raw  Duckling.  ^'  I  have  none !"  shouted 
Hookey ;  and  snatching  the  bolster  from  his  henchman,  he  lets  it  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  learned  clerk  of  Oxenforde  for  a  few  good  reasons  of  his 
own.  ''  Cowardly  curs  !"  he  cried, ''  send  for  Gaffer  or  for  Beelzebub,  if 
ye  list,  and  hear  ye  my  parting  words,— -May  John  Bull  henceforth  use 
That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Mule,  as  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent 
Ass   has   hitherto  used  him.     There's  my   departing   legacy, — trudge 

Billy "  The  Dons  swelled  like  the  Baltic  in  a  north-easter ;  but  little 

cared  Hookey,  he  was  off  like  a  whirlwind ;  and  Bill's  wenches,  Jenny 
Driver,  Soldi er*s  Joy,  and  the  rest,  that  night  sung  the  song  of  Willow, 
meant  for  poor  innocent  Mrs.  Bull.  *'  He'll  never  enter  John's  hall 
again,"  said  the  wenches ;  ^'  this  is  the  last  the  ungrateful  wretches  will 
see  of  the  brave  Hookey !"  But  not  three  nights  were  over  when  the 
old  itching  came  on  him,  and  back  he  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  Squire. 
Some  thought  the  devil  and  the  wenches  had  driven  Atty  off  the  hooks 
before  this.  C'ertain  it  is,  he  has  not  been  the  same  man  for  a  long 
time  back  as  in  his  days  of  cock-fighting. 

Bill  Boswain,  I  may  tell  you,  had  no  great  relish  for  the  spot  of  work 
left  for  him  to  finish  after  this  fine  kick-up  ;  nor  yet,  for  laying  all  the 
imps  Hookey  had  madly  raised.  Yet  necessity  has  no  law,  and  sadly 
down  in  the  mouth  he  sends  for  Greysteel,  secretly  wishing  him  far 
enough.  It  was  clear  that  Gaffer  was  John's  man,  and  John's  only. 
New  days  at  the  hall  now ;  but  back  comes  Greysteel,  as  soon  and  no 
sooner,  than  properly  and  respectfully  invited ;  "  as  pokerish  as  ever," 
Jenny  Driver  said,  who  hung  over  the  bannisters,  swearing  she  would 
heave  the  slop-pail  over  his  pate,  if  Bill  brought  him  back  to  the  place. 
But  of  what  passed  in  the  Steward's  room  at  this  time,  I  can  only  relate 
a  few  particulars ;  though  some  got  a  cold,  and  a  buzzing  in  their  ears 
that  day,  with  which  they  ring  till  now. 

"  What  sneezing  is  that  behind  ?"  quoth  Gaffer.  '^  My  wife's  tortoise- 
shell  kitten  in  the  cupboard/'  answers  Bill.  "  Her  sneezing  betokens 
change  of  weather— don't  it— eh.  Gaff?  Scotch  Joe  would  grudge  her 
keep  in  John's  house, — that's  a  kitten  catches  no  mice — ^ha !  ha !  ha !" 
cried  Bill ;  and  as  a  joke  usually  puts  the  maker  of  it  in  good  humour 
with  himself  at  any  rate,  Greysteel  thought  this  was  the  time  to  mention 
Madam's  passport  or  certificate.  Bill  looked  glum.  "  This  confounded 
whitloe  of  mine  !  My  wenches  say  I  write  such  a  crabbed  hand,  there 
is  no  good  of  it.  You  must  get  her  back  in  some  way.  Gaff.  I  shall  make 
the  tailor  write  to  all  my  cousins  to  make  way  for  her,  with  a  pox  !  For 
\  must  own  1  don*t  much  like  her  now — ^my  wife  never  did  :*— women 
sharp,  Gaff " 
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"  ^Vhatever  is  done  must  be  done  quickly/'  said  Greysteel,  firmly. 
"  Madam  must  be  tn  or  I  must  be  out.  For  what  am  I  sent?  The 
Squire  will  be  fobbed  off  no  longer." 

"  My  wenches  don't  thinks  '  fobbed  off/  a  handsome  word  for  Master 
Bull  to  use  to  me/'  said  Bill.  "  It  a'n't  a  genteel  phrase." — "  Sorry  for  it/' 
said  Gaffer^  taking  up  his  hat.  *'  We  think  it  rather  a  vulgar  trick  in  you 
Gaff  to  be  going  about  every  where  in  this  hoity-toity  fashion^  with  that  long 
scraggy  Broom  in  your  hand^  like  an  old  scavenger^  though  we  thought  it 
funny  enough  at  first.  They  say^  too^  you  consort  o'  nights  with  Brumma- 
gem Tom^  and  Tims ! — won't  do  Gaff.  My  wenches  and  varlets  don't  ad. 
mire  it.  You  must  give  'em  up,  and  take  counsel  of  Hookey — rare  fellow 
Hookey — ^my  wenches  all  in  love  with  him — all  dance  to  his  fiddle-— a 
jolly  night  as  often  as  he  comes  the  way."  "  If  you  please  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  of  Master  Arthur  O'Bradley,  of  whom  I  never  spoke  other- 
wise  than  with  becoming  respect^ — ^but  of  Madam's  passport  and  the 
Squire's  business^  to  which  you  must  surely  now  have  made  up  your 
mind  since  you  have  sent  for  me."  "  Lord,  Gaff,  you  are  so  crusty !"  And 
poor  Bill  glanced  hastily  round.  '*  To  be  sure,  as  my  wife  says,  what  must 
be,  must  be.  That  Most  Mighty  and  Potent  Prince,  I'U  be  hanged  if  I  re- 
member his  long  yam  of  a  name ;  but  hark  ye" — ^And  here  Bill  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  whisper — ^'  He  comes  in  John's  mercy"  "  Enough  said," 
replied  Greysteel,  slightly  raising  his  eyebrows.  "  Madam  and  her 
friends  have  sense  and  generosity,  they  won't  abuse  confidence — but 
what  noise  is  this  .^"  But  vain  it  were  to  describe  the  face,  to  which 
Greysteel  feared  to  lift  his  eye.  My  friend  George  Cruickshank  for  that, 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  1 

<'  Our  —  frying-pan  at  its  old  work.  Be  off,  Gaffer ;  and  excuse 
me,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  care  to  see  your  face  again,  or  your  Broom 
either."  But  before  he  went,  Greysteel  said  he  hoped  Bill  would  come 
down  in  his  Sunday  suit,  to  visit  John,  and  Madam,  and  Mrs.  Bull. 
Whatever  the  bar.maid  of  the  Black  Bear  might  say,  ay,  or  Jenny 
Driver  either,  John  and  Madam  were  his  best  friends,  and  would  be 
happy  to  see  him  and  his  wife  abroad  in  their  calash,  and  freely  forgive 
all  that  had  passed."  There  was  now  a  great  scratching  and  squeaking,  as  if 
of  rats  behind  the  plaster.  Bill  looked  flurriedly  round, — "  Not  sure  if  he 
could  come^-wasn't  clean  shirt  dry ;  his  wife  had  her  great  wash,  one  of 
these  days,"  Greysteel  thought  these  poor  excuses,  and  though  he  had 
heard  of  poor  Bill's  sansculloterie,  he  was  too  delicate  to  notice  that 
misfortune.  Bill  said  never  a  word  of  it  himself.  "  It  a'n't  good  for 
my  health  to  be  gadding  about  in  these  high  breezes.  Can't  go  to  Tem- 
plebar's  any  way — a'n't  genteel ;  nor  to  the  Steel's*  Hops  neither ;— vul- 
gar hops  the  Steel's,  my  wenches  say,  only  two  tallow  candles  and  one 
blind  fiddler — ha!  ha!  ha!  that  true,  Gaff?"  Greysteel,  who  was  a  dis. 
creet  man,  said  nothing ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Bill  never  looked  near 
John's  hall,  nor  shewed  the  least  civility  to  either  Madam  or  Mrs.  Bull, 
which  was  a  pity,  as  the  Squire  was  most  wiUing  to  make  it  all  up,  and 
shake  hands  the  first  minute  they  met.  John  readily  forgave  all  incivi- 
lities offered  to  himself,  but  he  would  suffer  no  disrespect  to  be  shewn 
to  his  wife  or  to  Madam  his  best  friend.      ♦  ♦  *  * 


And  now  for  the  pen  of  old  blind  John,  one  of  her  truest  worshippers, 
to  describe  her  final  triumphant  entry.     And  of  all  the  days  in  the  year 

•  The  contempt  cast  on  the  Whig  j»ar/tw— not  party,  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 
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when  should  this  fall  out  but  upon  the  4th  of  June,  anno  domini,  183S, 
when  the  larks  were  up  and  abroad  in  heaven,  and  the  Broom  waving 
its  golden  blossoms  on  every  slope ;  and  when  down  upon  his  marroV. 
bones,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  wiU  h$  niUhey  comes,  Tkat  Mighty  and 
most  Potent  Prince,  Rufus  Gules  d' Argent  d'Or  Gryphon  Weveril  Rustre 
Rampant  Fiory  JBendsinister  Wellrir^d  Saiiant  Waterboujet  Maanmus 
Gustavus  Heptareh  Oligarch  Tudor  Plantagenet  Clorcsa  Adolphus  Rusty 
Fusty, — ^without  a  single  friend  to  console  or  sustain  htm  in  his  most 
woful  plight;  and  forever  and  a  day,  forswears  all  daim  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  Squire's  affairs,  or  enter  his  door,  or  have  his  babies 
nursed  there,  save  with  John's  good  leave ;  consents  to  have  all  his 
rotten  tenements  demolished,  all  his  howlet  comers  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  if  need  were,  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet  for  his  former 
sins.  Had  you  but  seen  then  the  pitiful  figure  he  made  with  his  chop- 
fallen  lantern  jaws !  the  teeth  chattering  in  them !  Fighting  Winchey, 
Orator  Mansie,  and  Old  Hecklepins,  fit  to  kick  him,  and  Pat  capering 
away  at  the  Irish  jig ;  and  Scotch  Peg  clipping  her  hands,  till  ^'  Over 
the  hills  and  far  away"  rang  again,  to  her  heartfelt  joy.  The  School- 
master was  seen  abroad  that  day— aU  his  holyday  flock  about  him ; 
and  the  village  bells  were  ringing ',  and  there  were  wakes,  and  May- 
poles, and  dances,  and  garlands  of  oak  and  roses  and  laurel,  and  of  Peg's 
own  '*  bonny  broom."  A  bullock  roasted  whole,  and  lots  of  pudding  and 
Devonshire  junket  for  the  boys  and  girls  ;  and  for  the  old  ones  a  smack 
of  the  joUy  black  jack,  till  their  beards  wagged.  Such  a  day,  they  said, 
'<  had  not  been  seen  in  Squire  Bull  s  manor  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  years."  [1688.] 

You  may  guess  that  Madam's  old  friends  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
toasts  drank  in  the  hall  that  day,  far  or  near,  dead  or  alive ;  but  her 
heart  ached  for  a  time,  and  tears  filled  the  Squire's  eyes,  while  Peg 
wept   outright,  to  think  of  those  who   had  loved    Madam  well,  and 
perished  for  her  sake,  and  who  would  proudly  have  enjoyed  this  day 
of  her  triumph,  over  whom  the  green  turf  was  laid  in  far  New  Hol- 
land,  or  over  whom  the  salt  wave  rolled.    This  part  of  it  was  very 
touching,  I  assure  you ;  still  it  did  not  damp  their  joy.    John  in  parti- 
cular was  perfectly  happy,  strolling  about  the  lawn,  overlooking  the  long 
dinner  tables,  and  the  sports,  with  Mrs.  Bull,  sweet  creature !  on  one 
arm,  and  Madam  who,  though  comely,  was  somewhat  sterner-browed,  on 
the  other.    Honest,  open,  good  soul !  not  a  thought  of  malice  did  his 
kind  heart  harbour  this  day.     All  he  wished  was  to  see  every  neighbour 
as  happy  as  himself,  and  to  have  poor  Bill  along  him ;  who  dined  at  home 
on  soure  croute,  which  his  wenches  told  him  was  much  genteeler  past- 
time  than  guzzling  the  Squire's  beef  and  ale.    "  Every  one  to  his  liking," 
sighed  Bill,  when  his  wife  went  out ;  and  he  cast  a  longing  look  towards 
the  lawn,  it  is  said,  on  which  Hookey  drew  down  the  window  blind.    *  * 
******  **    Both  Pat  and  Peg  had  still  some  small  matters  of  their 
own  to  settle.    Pat  left  his  to  Dan,  but  Peg  spoke  to  John  herself.    She 
was  prepared  to  start  for  the  moors  with  the  first  of  the  moonlight,  and 
had  already  stripped  off  her  hose  and  shoon.;  so  she  pulls  John's  sleeve. 
"  Hark  a  word  in  your  ear^   brother  John ;  we  have  been  ower  lang 
strangers,  though  I  hope  we'll  ne'er  be  so  again :  especially  in  seasons  of 
family  trouble,  such  as  that  ye  have  just  weathered,  though  I'm  at  sea 
yet.     It  might  not  be  mensefu'  in  you  to  meddle  or  make  in  my  present 
matrimonial  dispositions,  who  am  come  to  the  years  of  discretion  my- 
self, and  maybe  my  proud  spirit  might  iU  brook  it : — there's  a  respect 
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to  be  ahewn  even  amang  near  kindred.  But  you  have  now  a  wife  who  is 
a  crown  of  glory  to  ye ;  who  being  of  my  own  sez^  might  say  a  good 
word  for  me  when  it's  most  wanted ;  and  this  is  my  case.  Our  two 
Gabbie  Geordies,*  for  we  have  a  brace  o'  such  moorcocks,  the  greater  is 
our  blessing ! — ^misleared  rogues  baith,  or  I  wrang  them^  to  me  and  mine, 
especially  in  this  affair  of  n^y  matrimonial  dispositions ; — ^they  would 
without  a  word  have  seen  me  buckled  till  the  next  Mirk  Monday  to 
that  crawling  mass  o'  corruption  Borrowstoun,  or  to  that  gilligapus, 
the  cock-laird,  a  noted  dicer,  if  not  a  dyvour ;  and  thought  me  even 
ower  bold  to  complain  of  my  luck  in  marriage.  But  now  that  I'm  likely, 
as  the  Book  says,  to  have  my  reproach  taken  away  among  women,  and 
to  be  courted  for  the  first  time  in  my  own  house  in  a  wiselike,  respectfu', 
mensefu*  manner,  what  think  you  of  them  that  will  hear  of  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  man  for  Peg  under  six  feet  two  !  t — ^the  new  statute  measure 
o'  the  Geordie&— -Feint  a  hair  shorter,  it  seems,  will  do,  with  my  great 
walth  in  tocher-gude,  X  for  a  strapping  hizzie  like  myself." 

"  And  what  makes  you  so  angry  at  that.  Peg,"  cried  John  laughing ; 
'^  is  not  that  a  high  compliment  to  you,  lass." 

"  A  compliment,  John ! — ye  are  a  simple  man  still.  It's  allenarly  to 
bubble  me  out  o'  a  husband  a'thegither !  that's  what  it  is  !  De'il  come 
ower  their  soople  snouts  for't.  Never  a  word,  as  ye  may  remember, — though 
I  believe  ye  are  ay  taken  up  mostly  with  your  ain  family  affairs" — ^said 
Peg,  dryly— ^'^  never  a  word  of  the  scrimp  stature  of  the  auld  gudeman, 
I  got  the  name  o' :  for  what  was  it  but  a  name  ?  -though  a  Proich,  a 
Pech,  a  Trow,  scantly  four  feet  by  five.||  Now  has  not  that  a  queer 
look  ?  But  ye  will  tell  your  mettlesome  wife  (and  I  am  sure  to  get 
poor  Pat's  good  word)  to  speak  up  for  me  when  my  back  is  at  the  wall ; 
and  say  that  if  I  get  a  man  to  my  mind,  and  aboon  all  of  my  ain  waling, 
I'm  no  sae  preceese  and  pemicketty  about  his  inches.  Now  mind  this ; 
and  I  may  do  so  as  much  for  you  again,  brother  John.  The  King's 
errand  has  erenow  lain  i'  the  cadger's  road." 

*'  You  speak  like  the  lass  of  sense.  Peg,  all  the  world  knows  you  for ; 
and  my  wife  shall  speak  for  you,  were  it  her  dying  speech."  But  Peg 
was  crossed  in  what  she  called  her  "  matrimonial  dispositions "  again 
after  this,  and  in  a  wilder  rage  than  ever ;  for  what  does  her  Loudon 
Geordie,  but  insist  that  she  should  marry  no  husband  who  did  not,  when 
in  town,  keep  a  riding  elephant !  §  On  hearing  this.  Peg  was  neither  to 
hold  nor  to  bind.  ^^  An  elephant !"  she  shouted,  '^will  neither  colt,  nag, 
mare,  gelding,  mule,  nor  cuddy  serve  the  turn  ?"  And  off  she  sends  a 
caddie  to  Mrs.  Bull  and  Gaffer,  who  soon  took  up  the  cause,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  new  device  to  mar  her  marriage ;  about  the  framers  of  which 
Peg  hinted  that  she  had  her  own  suspicions,  though  it  was  all  fathered 
on  Loudon  Geordie. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  ever  John  and  his  sister  Peg  drew  cor- 


*  Sir  George  Clerk  and  Sir  George  Marray.    Query  9  * 

-|-  Those  who  first  difclaimed  all  change  in  the  representation  of  Scotland,  at  last 
insisted  that  sixty-two  members  were  the  least  number  that  could  be  accepted  ! 

X  The  increased  wealth  of  Scotland  was  next  insisted  upon,  as  the  measure  of  in. 
crease  of  members. 

II  The  old  forty-five. 

§  This  probably  typifies  the  clause  for  raising  the  qualification  of  candidates  for 
boroughs  to  L.300  a-year  in  landed  property,  which  threw  Peg  into  sach  a  fury 
when  the  Scotch  Bill  was  on  the  eve  of  passing ;  a  mysterious  affitir,.  of  which  the 
blame  was  fiithered  on  Sir  George  Clerk,  though  there  were  shrewd  suspicions  at  that 
time  in  Scotland,  that  certain  Whigs  should  have  divided  it  with  him. 
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dially  together.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  not  be  the  last,  for  blessed, 
as  Bniinmagem  Tom  said,  is  family  Union  ;  a  truth  illustrated  in  those 
Late  Remarkable  Pasbaoes  in  the  Life  op  John  Bull,  Esquire,  and 
which  may  be  farther  evidenced  before  this  play  is  played  out,  between 
the  Steel9  and  Rusty s.  The  latter  knaves  insist  that  the  bringing  in  of 
Madam  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrow  ;  and  the  fault  will  not  be  theirs 
if  they  fail  to  make  it  so.  From  which,  and  from  all  their  wicked  and 
villainous  devices !  May  we  be  preserved  !    Amen. 


MEET  ME  TO-NIGHT. 

BT  captain  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

Meet  me  to-nightt  when  in  the  sky  is  gleaming 

The  royal  moon,  that  shineth  sadly  down 
On  sleeping  heads,  the  dreamless  and  the  dreaming  : 

On  silent  valley,  and  on  stirring  town, 
Sadly  she  shineth,  Queen  of  heavenly  quiet! 

For,  oh  I  Endymion's  sleep  hath  ended  now ; 
And,  vaniBh*d  from  the  earth,  its  rush  and  riot 

Have  spread  a  holy  sorrow  on  her  brow. 

Meet  me  to-night !  when  silence  is  around  us, — 

The  silence  that  partakes  of  rapture  ;  when 
The  chains  of  custom  which,  by  day,  have  bound  us 

To  follow  in  the  track  of  common  men, 
And  pace  the  treadmill  of  the  stagnant  spirit. 

Have  crumhled  into  nothingness,  and  freed 
The  panting  intellect  that  would  inherit 

Such  liberty  as  soaring  spirits  need  I 

Meet  me  to-night !  Our  converse  shall  be  taken 

From  the  rich  stores  of  thought  which  night  flings  forth  ; 
And  thy  sweet  voice  shall,  in  my  heart,  awaken 

Bright  hopes  that  have  no  business  with  earth ! 
Glory  shall  be  above  us, — clear  stars  o'er  us — 

The  winds  that  whigtle  to  the  leaves  that  dance — 
The  wide  expanse  of  ocean  stretched  before  us — 

All  shall  revive  our  first  youth's  sweet  romance ! 

And  we  shall  talk  of  mysteries  that  darken 

Around  the  path  of  man  till  light  breaks  in. 
When  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  we  hearken, 

And  from  the  page  of  truth  bright  knowledge  win ; 
Of  human  learning,  and  its  various  ranges. 

Where  sophisms  dazzle,  or  where  facts  convince ; 
Of  mind,  with  all  its  weaknesses  and  changes. 

Till  strengthened  by  the  woes  from  which  we  wince. 

Meet  me  to-night  I  Our  musings  shall  be  given 

To  more  than  the  lost  pleasures  of  our  youth  : 
Alas  I  how  many  in  the  book  of  Heaven, 

Detecting  falsehood,  not  discovering  truth, 
Yield  to  the  flippant  dogmas  that  are  quoted 

By  dull-eyed  sophists,  while  their  sight  they  blind 
In  wilful  madness  to  such  facts  as  noted, 

Would  scatter  sunshine  on  the  darkened  mind! 

Meet  me  to-night !  There  is  around  thee  breathing 

An  atmosphere  of  purity  and  grace. 
That,  like  the  healthful  honeysuckle,  wreathing 

Its  populous  petals  o'er  a  desert  place, 
Impart  sweet  trains  of  thought  and  tender  feeling ; 

While,  from  my  breast,  ill  omens  wing  their  flight, 
I 'ike  owls,  that  long  in  darkness^  wildly  wheeling, 

Fly  from  the  smile  of  day ! — Meet  me  to-might ! 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  CORN-LAW  RHTMBS." 

In  a  certain  city  once  dwelt  a  poor  honest  man^  called  Work  Payall^ 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  give  fifteen  pence  per  stone  for  that  sort 
of  wheaten  floor  which  is  named  "  Bakers'  Fine."  There  was  no  bread- 
tax  in  those  days ;  and  it  came  to  pass^  that  Work  Payall  having  earned 
half-a-crown^  affirmed  in  his  soul^  and  to  his  wife^  and  to  his  children^ 
and  to  the  uncle  of  his  neighbour^  that  he  would  buy  in  the  market  a 
stone  of  Bakers'  Fine^  and  also  a  hat  for  his  bareheaded  son^  Bob.  So^ 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday^  Work  Payall  and  his  son  went  to  market, 
where  they  were  told  by  Mealface^  the  huckster,  that  Lord  Starveall 
had  made  a  law  to  tax  bread,  and  that  ^'  Bakers'  Fine"  was  no  longer 
fifteen  pence  per  stone,  but  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  Work  Pay- 
all  paid  his  half  crown,  even  all  that  he  had,  for  a  stone  of  ''  Bakers' 
Fine;"  but  he  grumbled  in  his  gizzard,  and  thought,  very  absurdly, 
that  Starveall  had  picked  his  pocket  of  fifteen  pence ;  and  then  he 
cursed  aloud,  and  called  Starveall  a  '^  rogue  in  grain."  So  they  re- 
turned home,  and  the  bowlings  of  bareheaded  Bob  alarmed  the  whole 
market ;  and,  when  they  were  returned,  the  uncle  of  their  neighbour 
laughed  at  them. 

But  the  calamity  did  not  end  here ;  for  if  Plaits,  the  hatter,  had  sold 
to  bareheaded.Bob,  for  fifteen  pence,  the  hat  which  he  had  in  his  shop, 
he  would  have  gained  three  pence  by  it ;  but  not  having  sold  the  hat, 
he  was  fain  to  expend  three  pence  in  food  out  of  his  substance,  and  was 
therefore,  of  course,  so  much  less  able  to  find  employment  for  his  man, 
Botts,  who  made  hats  for  him.    And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  that  Botts  came  to  Plaits,  and  said  unto  him,  '*  Let  me  make 
you  another  hat ;"  but  Plaits  answered  him,  and  said,  ''  Not  having 
sold  the  hat,  I  do  not  want  another."  '^  But,"  said  Botts,  '^  we  are  clam- 
ming— what  are  we  to  do?"     "  Go  to  the  devil,"  said  Plaits.   But  Botts 
went  to  the  workhouse.    And  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Statepoke, 
the  overseer,  came  to  Work  Payall,  and  demanded  and  obtained  an  ad- 
ditional poor  rate  of  one  penny ;    whereupon  Work  Payall  said,  very 
absurdly,  that  Starveall's  new  law  had  already  robbed  him  of  sixteen 
pence ;  nevertheless,  Statepoke  reprehended  him,  and  proved  that  every 
farthing  of  the  loss  was  two  pence  gain.    But  Botts  sickened  in  the 
workhouse,  and  remained  there ;  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Botts,  wander- 
ed in  the  streets,  even  when  they  were  brilliant  with  gas,  and  she  play- 
ed the  harlot  with  every  man  who  gave  her  sixpence ;  and  the  righteous 
were  offended,   and  they  called  the  beadle,  and  he  flung  her  into  his 
dungeon ;  and,  before  it  was  morning,  the  frost  had  killed  her.    And 
William,  the  son  of  Botts,  became  a  robber,  and  a  murderer,  and  he 
fired  his  master's  house,  and  the  hangman  slew  him ;  and  his  tongue 
was  bitten  almost  in  twain  by  his  teeth,  and  the  end  of  it  hung  down 
over  his  lip,  by  a  shred  of  skin.     And  Statepoke  gave  unto  Sarah,  the 
sickly  daughter  of  Botts,  one  shilling  weekly,  for  food  and  raiment, 
and  fire  and  lodging ;  his  heart  yearned  to  give  her  more,  but  he  dared 
not,  because  of  the  payers;  so  she  drank  gin  for  meat,  and  when  she 
was  dead,  the  vermin  which  had  fed  on  her  departed.    But  Botts,  who 
sickened  in  the  workhouse,  loved  his  daughter ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  died,  he  smote  his  hand  against  his  side,  and  fell  down 
dead ;  and  the  idiots  of  the  place,  they  who  knew  not  good  from  evil,  bore 
him  to  his  grave ;  and  they  laughed,  and  the  buriers  laughed  with  them. 

But  the  calamity  did  not  end  here ,  for  it  happened  that  Plaits,  the 
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hatter^  owed  nine  pence  to  Resurrection  Jack^  and  also^  that  Resurrec- 
tion Jack  owed  nine  pence  to  Work  Payall ;  and  further^  it  came  to  pass^ 
that  Work  Payall  owed  eight  pence  for  rabbit  fur  to  one  Skunks  Suck- 
egg.  Now^  if  Plaits^  the  hatter^  had  sold  to  bareheaded  Bob  the  hat 
which  he  had  in  his  shop^  he  would  have  paid  Resurrection  Jack  the 
ninepence  which  he  owed  him  ;  but^  not  having  sold  the  hat,  he  could 
not  pay  Resurrection  Jack  ;  so  Resurrection  Jack  could  not  pay  Work 
Payall,  and  Work  Payall  could  not  pay  Skunks  Suckegg.  And  Skunks 
was  wroth,  and  sware  an  oath,  and  with  his  fist  split  the  table ;  and  he 
gnashed  with  his  teeth,  loid  his  nose  and  chin  smote  each  other ;  and  he 
sued  Work  Payall  in  the  Ten  Penny  Court,  and  cast  him  into  prison. 
And  when  Work  Payall  had  become  very  lean  and  pale  in  prison,  being 
evil  advised  by  the  devil,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  StarveaU,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  he,  Starveall,  having,  in  a  single  stone  of  flour,  robbed  him. 
Work  Payall,  of  fifteen  pence,  and  a  penny,  and  nine  pence,  and  10  per 
cent  on  three  pence,  which  Plaits  would  have  laid  out  with  him  in  rab- 
bit fur,  had  he  sold  the  hat ;  and  expenses  of  trial  in  Ten  Penny  Court, 
and  horrible  jail  fees,  and  precious  time  fatally  lost  in  prison,  not  to 
mention  such  trifles  as  an  establishment  subverted,  a  trade  ruined, 
children  made  paupers,  and  a  wife  self-hung  in  despair  over  the  mar. 
riage  bed ;  he  thought  his  lordship  could  not  refuse  to  lend  his  victim 
a  shilling.  To  which  infamous  epistle.  Work  Payall,  in  due  time,  that 
is  to  say,  in  about  six  weeks,  received  the  following  most  gracious  an- 
swer : — I  Big  Beggar  Holly  83if  July,  1831« 
Low  Scoundrel, 

You  be  d d.  Though  I  robbed  fifteen  pence,  I  only  sacked  a  groat. 

Eleven  pence  of  the  swag  was  lost  in  growing  com  for  you  vagabonds 
on  Robb'd  Cotter's  Rock.  It  is  true  I  succeeded  in  growing  com,  where 
Martha  once  fed  her  ewe,  and  where  God  never  intended  that  com 
should  be  grown :  so  much  the  greater  my  merit ;  but  then  I  could  not 
sell  the  crop  for  a  fourth  of  what  it  cost  me ;  for  when  I  got  it  to  mar- 
ket, I  found  that  half  of  the  rascally  manufacturers  had  become  bank- 
rupt, although  I  had  doubled  the  price  of  their  bread,  and  in  every 
market  prevented  them  from  selling  their  goods.  Besides,  only  a  day 
or  two  ago,  when  I  sentenced  an  operative  for  conspiring  to  stop  his 
master's  circular  saw,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  say,  in  open  court, 
that  the  question  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  master  merely  was, 
whether  the  master,  out  of  his  profits,  or  the  workman  out  of  his  wages, 
should  pay  my  bread-tax,  and  keep  me.  So  go  to — ^the  New  Jerusalem. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,— Stabveaix. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  after  many  weeks,  that  Statepoke,  the  overseer, 
becoming  weary  of  feeding  the  children  of  Work  Payall,  paid  the  debt 
which  was  owing  to  Skunks  Suckegg ;  so  Work  Payall  arose  out  of  pri- 
son. And  the  nails  of  his  toes  pierced  through  the  leather  of  his  shoes ; 
and  the  children  of  his  neighbours  fled  away  from  him,  and  their  dogs 
barked  at  hhn,  smelling  him  afar  off.  And  his  son.  Bob,  was  lame  with 
cold,  and  his  daughter,  whose  name  was  her  mother's,  was  foolish,  and 
knew  him  not ;  and  he  wept,  and  trembled,  and  was  silent ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  white  of  his  eyes  was  changed ;  and  his  cheeks  were  of  a 
pale  blue,  and  his  shrunken  fingers  were  blue,  and  his  tong^ue  was  an 
icicle,  and  his  lips  were  black ;  and  he  became  the  death-spirit  of  Cho. 
lera  incamate ;  and  all  who  looked  on  him,  and  breathed  his  breath, 
died.  Nevertheless,  StarveaU  waxed  madder  than  ever ;  for,  while  he 
kneeled  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  with  his  lips,  he  cursed  the  poor  in 
his  heart ;  and,  in  his  carousals,  he  stamped  on  the  earth,  and  sware  that 
he  had  dethroned  God ;  but  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  his  miBerable  self 
that  he  trampled  under  foot. 
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B¥  HABRXBT  MARTINEAU. 

The  advent  of  genius  is  the  most  striking^  and  wiU^  in  time^  be  per« 
ceived  to  be  the  most  important  species  of  circumstance  which  can  befal 
society.  When^  as  in  the  case  of  Scott^  it  manifests  itself^  not  only  in 
a  highly  popular  form^  but  in  a  peculiarly  healthy  state,  it  becomes 
equally  interesting  to  analyse  it  as  an  object  of  psychological  research^ 
and  a  duty  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  education  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  to  sound  maturity.  Such  an  inquiry  may  seem  as  an  in« 
^trument  wherewith  to  measure  the  achievements  of  genius  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  of  its  manifestation,  and  also  as  an  indication  how  most 
wisely  to  cherish  any  future  revelation  of  the  same  kind  with  which  the 
world  may  be  blessed.  This  is  a  social  service  enjoined  upon  survivors 
by  departing  genius ;  a  service  which  may  not  be  refused,  though  emo- 
tions of  grief  must  be  largely  mingled  with  the  awe  and  hope  which  arise 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  future  influences  of  the  high 
presence  which  has  become  hidden.  We,  therefore,  proceed,  first,  to 
inquire  into  the  discipline  of  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  the  characteristics 
of  its  maturity ;  and,  next,  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  services  that 
genius  has  rendered  to  society  .^Widter  Scott  was  happy  in  his  par  en. 
tage  and  condition  in  life.  His  father  had  good  sense,  benevolence,  and 
sincerity  ;  his  mother  added  to  these  virtues  vigorous  and  well-cultivated 
talents.  The  experience  of  pain  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
deepening  and  strengthening  of  genius,  was  not,  in  his  case,  derived  from 
hardships  which  infuse  bitterness  with  strength,  and  corrupt  while  they 
expand.  There  was  neither  the  domestic  oppression  under  which  Byron 
grew  restive,  nor  the  over-indulgence  which  prepares  its  victim  for  find- 
ing the  world  an  oppressor.  Scott  was,  it  appears,  surrounded  with  a 
kindly  moral  atmosphere  from  his  birth.  There  was  no  thwarting  of  his 
early  tastes ;  his  young  sayings  were  laid  up  in  his  piother's  heart ;  his 
brothers  were  his  friends ;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  was  regarded  in  his  second  home — his  grandfather's  farm 
at  Sandyknow  :— 

^'  For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-willed  imp,  &  gjandame^s  child ; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest.** 

Neither  was  his  experience  of  pain  derived  from  poverty,  from  a 
baffling  of  desires,  from  a  deprivation  of  means  to  an  earnestly-desired 
end,  from  the  irksomeness  of  his  occupations,  or  a  sense  of  the  unfitness 
of  his  outward  condition  to  his  inward  aspirations.  He  was  spared  all 
that  sordid  kind  of  suffering  which  irritates  while  it  excites,  and  even 
while  communicating  power,  abstracts  its  noblest  attribute, — its  calmness. 

Of  this  class  of  evils,  from  which  genius  has  extensively  suffered, 
Walter  Scott  knew  nothing ;  and,  happily  for  him,  it  did  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  was  raised  above  that  experience  of  real  life,  which  is  the 
most  nourishing  aliment  of  intellectual  power.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  and 
happier  than  it  is  rare,  to  lay  hold  of  reality  under  a  better  impulse  than 
that  of  hardship,  and  with  sufficient  power  to  make  it  serve  its  true  end. 
The  lordling  knows  nothing  of  reality.  \\^at  he  is  told  he  believes,  be 
it  what  it  may.  What  he  is  commanded  he  does,  or  leaves  undone,  ac- 
cording to  a  will  which  is  not  the  more  genuine  for  being  perverse  ; — a 
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will  which  springs  out  of  convention^  and  is  swayed  by  artificial  impulses. 
His  very  ailments  are  scarcely  teachers  of  reality,  for  they  are  not  only 
artificially  beguiled,  but  are  made  the  building  materials  of  a  spurious 
experience.  The  fever  of  a  lordly  infant  leaves  its  victim  less  wise  than 
the  fever  of  a  cottage  child,  which  is  to  the  latter  an  evil  felt  in  its  full 
force,  but  uncompounded  with  other  evils.  On  recovery,  the  cottage 
child  knows  best  what  sickness  is ;  and,  yet,  bodily  affections  are  the 
least  susceptible  of  admixture  of  any :  they  afford  to  the  lordling  the 
best  means  of  gaining  genuine  experience.  All  else  is  with  him  passive 
reception  or  conventional  action,  though  he  may  travel  in  his  own  coun- 
try  and  abroad,  and  learn  to  play  trap-ball  at  Eton.  As  for  those  who 
have  to  do  only  with  what  is  real,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  they  are  too  generally  unprepared  to  make  use  of  reality.  Their 
power,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  superior  to  the  lordling's ;  but  it  is  a  scanty 
and  unfruitful  power.  They  are  for  ever  laying  a  foundation  on  which 
nothing  is  seen  to  arise.  This  is  better  than  building  pagodas  of  cards 
on  a  slippery  surface  like  the  lordling ;  but  it  is  not  the  final  purpose 
for  which  the  human  intellect  was  made  constructive.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  little  cotton-spinner,  or  ploughboy,  to  know  what  the  lordling  only 
believes, — of  the  qualities  of  twist,  and  the  offices  of  machinery,  and  the 
economy  of  the  nests  of  larks  and  field-mice.  They  should  be  led  beyond 
cotton-spinning  and  field  labours  by  such  knowledge ;  but  it  as  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  so  as  that  the  lordling  exchanges  his  belief  for 
knowledge ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  genius  is  as  rare  in 
the  one  class  as  in  the  other ;  being,  in  the  one,  overlaid  with  conven- 
tion ;  in  the  other,  benumbed  by  want.  The  most  efficacious  experience 
of  reality  must  be  looked  for  in  the  class  above  the  lowest,  and  in  indi- 
viduals of  higher  classes  still,  fewer  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation of  rank,  till  the  fatal  boundary  of  pure  convention  be  reached, 
within  which  genius  cannot  live  except  in  the  breasts  of  one  here  and 
there,  who  is  stout-hearted  enough  to  break  bounds,  and  play  truant  in 
the  regions  of  reality.  The  individuals  who  may  thus  come  out  from 
the  higher  ranks  (where  all  efficacy  is  supposed  to  reside  in  teaching, 
instead  of  enabling  to  learn)  may  generally  be  observed  to  bear  some 
mark  of  providence,  which  they  themselves  may  endure  with  humiliation, 
which  their  companions  regard  with  ignorant  compassion ;  but  in  which 
the  far-sighted  recognise,  not  only  a  passport  to  the  select  school  of  ex- 
perience, but  a  patent  of  future  intellectual  nobility.  What  this  mark 
may  be,  signifies  little.  The  important  point  is,  that  there  should  be 
pain, — inevitable  pain, — not  of  man  s  infliction, — ^natural  pain,  admitting 
of  natural  solace,  so  that  it  may  produce  its  effects  pure  from  the  irri- 
tation of  social  injury,  and  be  bearable  for  a  continuance  in  silence. 
Whether  the  infliction  be  orphanhood,  leading  to  self-reliance ;  whether 
it  be  the  blindness  which  has  exalted  the  passion  of  many  bards, 
or  the  deafness  which  deepened  the  genius  of  Beethoven,  or  the 
lameness  which  agonized  the  sensibilites  of  Byron,  or  mere  delicacy  of 
health  (which  has  often,  after  invigorating  genius,  been  itself  invigo- 
rated by  genius  in  its  turn ;)  whether  the  infliction  be  any  of  these  or  of 
the  many  which  remain,  matters  little ;  its  efficacy  depends  on  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  felt;  that  is,  on  the  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  re- 
ality which  it  confers. 

To  pain  thus  inflicted,  to  a  knowledge  of  reality  thus  conferred,  was 
Scott,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  prodigious  overbalance  of 
happiness  which  afterwards  enriched  himself,  and  the  world  through 
him.    He  suffered  in  childhood  and  youth  from  ill  health  and  privation. 
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His  ill  health  caused  his  removal  into  the  country^  where^  from  circum- 
stances of  situation^  &c.  those  tastes  were  formed  which  predominated  in 
him  through  life^  while  the  passion  with  which  they  were  cherished 
must  have  been  deepened  by  the  one  affliction  which  he  had  to  bear  alone^ 
-~his  lameness.  Few  have  any  idea  of  the  all-powerful  influence  which 
the  sense  of  personal  infirmity  exerts  over  the  mind  of  a  child.  If  it 
were  known^  its  apparent  disproportionateness  to  other  influences  would^ 
to  the  careless  observer^  appear  absurd;  to  the  thoughtful^  it  would 
afford  new  lights  respecting  the  conduct  of  educational  discipline; 
it  would  also  pierce  the  hearts  of  many  a  parent  who  now  believes 
that  he  knows  all^  and  who  feels  so  tender  a  regret  for  what  he 
knows^  that  even  the  suff'erer  wonders  at  its  extent. '  But  this  is  a  spe. 
cies  of  suffering  which  can  never  obtain  sufiicient  sympathy^  because  the 
sufferer  himself  is  not  aware  till  he  has  made  comparison  of  this  with 
other  pains^  how  light  all  others  are  in  comparison.  Be  the  infirmity 
what  it  may>  as  long  as  it  separates^  as  long  as  it  causes  compassion, 
as  long  as  it  exposes  to  the  little  selfishness  of  companions,  to  the  obser- 
vation of  strangers,  to  inequality  of  terms  at  home,  it  is  a  deep-seated 
and  perpetual  wo ;  one  which  is,  in  childhood,  never  spoken  of,  though 
perpetually  brooded  over ;  one  which  is  much  and  universally  under- 
rated, because  it  is  commonly  well  borne ;  and,  again,  well  borne, 
because  under-rated,  and,  therefore,  unsympathized  with.  That  this 
was  the  case  with  Walter  Soott,  is  certain.  His  lameness  in  child, 
hood  was,  no  doubt,  thought  much  less  of  by  every  one,  even  his 
mother,  than  by  himself.  Not  an  hour  of  any  day,  while  with  his  young 
companions,  could  this  pain  of  infirmity  have  been  unfelt.  In  all 
sports,  in  all  domestic  plans,  iit  all  schoolboy  frolics,  he  either  was, 
or  believed  himself  to  be,  on  unequal  terms  with  his  playmates ;  and 
though  he  happily  escaped  the  jealousy  which  arises  too  often  from 
a  much  less  cause,  he  suffered  enough  to  drive  him  to  a  solace,  whose 
pure  and  natural  pleasures  might  best  counterbalance  his  peculiar  and 
natural  pain.  We  have  notices  of  these  things  from  himself;  a  touch, 
ing  recurrence  in  one  of  his  lightest  pieces,  to  the  days  when  the  lit. 
tie  lame  boy  lagged  behind  with  the  nurse-maid,  while  his  brothers 
were  running  wild ;  when  he  was  painfully  lifted  over  the  stiles  which 
others  were  eager  to  climb.  More  at  large  we  have  tidings  of  the 
opposite  pleasures,  in  which  he  found  the  best  repose  from  his  mortifi- 
cations. His  worship  of  Smailholm  Tower,  amidst  the  green  hills ;  his 
quest  of  wallflowers  and  honeysuckles,  and  of  the  blossoms  of  tradi- 
tionary verse  which  adorn  the  retreats  where  he  sought  his  pleasures. 
The  immediate  enjoyment  arising  from  the  study  of  nature,  is  probably 
as  much  less  in  childhood  than  in  mature  years,  as  the  pain  arising  from 
personal  infirmity  is  greater — the  pleasure  being  enhanced  and  the 
pain  alleviated,  by  the  variety  and  complexity  of  associations  with  which 
each  becomes  mingled ;  and  Walter  Scott,  therefore,  gained  in  pleasure 
with  every  year  of  his  youth.  But  yet  there  was  a  sufficient  balance  of 
enjoyment,  even  in  these  e^rly  days,  to  render  his  genius  of  that  benig- 
nant  character  which  proves  its  rearing  to  have  been  kindly.  He  not 
only  gained  power  by  vicissitude,  (which  is  the  most  rapid  method  of 
knowing  realities,)  but  pleasure  fast  following  upon  pain,  the  pain  was 
robbed  of  its  irritation,  and  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  a  sense  of 
freedom^  the  welcome  opposite  of  the  constraint  which  any  species  of 
infirmity  imposes  in  society.  Scott's  childhood  was,  in  short,  spent  in 
feeling,  the  best  possible  preparation  for  after  thinking.    His  limbs  were 
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Btretcbed  on  the  turf,  his  hands  grasped  the  rough  crags,  and  wallflower 
scents  reached  him  from  crumbling  ruins,  and  streams  ran  sparkling 
before  his  eyes;  and  these  realities  mingled  with  the  no  less  vivid  ones 
which  he  had  just  brought  with  him  from  society. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  vicissitudes  he  knew.    His  tastes  thus  form, 
ed,  suited  little  with  his  school  pursuits ;  and  hence  arose  wholesome 
and  strengthening  exercises  of  fear  and  love.    It  seems  strange,  con- 
templating Walter  Scott  in  his  after  life,  as  firm  as  mild,  to  think  that 
he  could  either  experience  or  cause  fear  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  formed  part  of  the  discipline  of  his  genius.    He  was  a  naughty 
schoolboy,  as  far  as  learning  lessons  went.     He  tells  us  of  disgraces 
and  punishments  fbr  being  idle  himself  and  keeping  others  idle, — and  of 
the  applause  of  his  schoolfellows  for  his  tale-telling  being  a  sort  of  re- 
compense for  what  he  thus  underwent.    Since  he  felt  this  applause  a 
recompense,  the  evil  of  punishment  was  feared  and  felt.    Since  he  con- 
tinued to  incur  punishment,  his  love  of  nature  and  romance  was  yet 
stronger  than  his  fear.    This  alternation  went  on  for  years,  for  he  never 
gained  credit  as  a  learner  of  languages,  and  finished  in  possession  of 
''  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."    For  a  long  continuance  then,  there  was 
disgrace  in  school,  and  honour  in  the  playground ;  fear  in  school,  and  a 
passion  of  love  among  the  green  hills ;  slavery  between  four  walls,  and 
rapturous  liberty  when  rambling  with  a  romancing  companion  amidst 
the  wildest  scenery  that  lay  within  reach.    A  glorious  discipline  this  for 
a  sensibility  which  could  sustain  and  grow  under  it ! 

Half  the  work  was  now  done.  Through  the  exercise  of  the  sensibility 
the  faculties  were  strengthened.  There  was  yet  little  knowledge,  but 
there  was  power, — ^power  which  would*  soon  have  preyed  upon  itself,  if 
objects  had  not,  by  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  been  presented  for  it  to 
employ  itself  upon.  An  illness  confined  him  long  to  his  bed,  in  a  state 
which  admitted  of  no  other  amusements  than  chess  and  reading.  He 
read  ravenously,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  idly ;  that  is,  he  devoured  all 
the  poems  and  noveb  which  a  large  circulating  library  afforded,  till  he 
was  satiated,  and  then  took  to  memoirs,  travels,  and  history.  He  con- 
tinued this  practice  of  desultory  reading,  when  afterwards  removed  once 
more  into  the  country  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  thus 
was  he  initiated  into  the  second  of  the  three  great  departments  of  know- 
ledge, which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  in  preparation  for  the  work  of 
his  later  years.  He  had  now  made  acquaintance  with  nature  in  her  as- 
pects, though  not  in  her  constitution,  and  with  man  as  he  is  displayed  in 
books.  History  showed  him  man  in  his  social  capacity ;  tales  of  real  and 
fictitious  adventure  showed  him  man  in  contest  with  natural  difficulties, 
and  passing  through  the  diversified  scenery  of  various  climates  and 
nations;  memoirs  showed  him  man  going  through  the  experience  of 
human  existence,  but  all  this  was  at  second-hand.  The  third  great  study 
which  remained  was,  man  as  he  appears  in  actual  life.  It  remained  to 
verify  what  man  seems  in  books  by  what  he  is  before  the  eyes.  And 
for  this  also  opportunity  was  afforded  by  another  change  of  circumstance. 
Walter  Scott  recovered  his  health,  or  rather  became,  for  the  first  time, 
vigorous  in  body,  and  able  to  enter  the  world  on  the  same  terms  with 
others.  He  studied  law  in  college  as  well  as  under  his  father,  and 
mixed  in  society  far  more  than  ever  before  ;  and  though  looked  upon 
rather  as  an  abstracted  young  man,  very  fond  of  reading,  than  as  a  par- 
ticularly sociable  personage,  he  was  actually  at  this  time,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards^  making  acquaintance  with  human  nature  under  a  great 
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variety  of  forms^  whether  in  the  courts^  or  in  his  own  rank  of  society^  or 
wanderings  as  was  still  his  wont^  among  the  vales  of  Tweeddale^  gather- 
ing legends  from  the  shepherds,  or  domesticating  himself  by  the  farmer's 
fireside.  During  this  stage  of  his  preparation,  it  was  an  important  cir* 
cumstance  that  he  became  enrolled  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  formed  under 
the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  France.  Here  he  was  far  from 
being  considered  "  an  abstracted  young  man ;"  being  highly  popular, 
from  his  good  humour  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  entertainment, 
which  probably  were  exercised  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  the 
goblin  romancing,  which  made  him  a  favourite  among  his  school-fellows. 
He  now  probably  oonmiunicated  the  results  of  his  observation  of  actual 
life,  while  he  no  doubt  improved  them  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  con.tinued  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  in 
all  these  three  departments,  by  travelling,  by  the  study  of  German  li- 
terature, and  by  the  performance  of  the  active  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  office  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire  ;  an  office  which,  no  less  than  his 
travels,  brought  him  into  communication  with  human  nature  under  a 
variety  of  modifications.  The  study  of  German  literature  alone,-^ 
(we  say  nothing  of  the  language,  as,  by  Sir  Walter's  own  confession,  he 
only  used  it  as  a  means  of  scrambling  into  the  literature) — this  new  ac- 
quisition alone  might  serve,  to  a  mind  so  prepared  as  his,  as  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  the  work  he  afterwards  achieved ;  and  to  it  we  cannot  but 
attribute  much  of  that  richness  of  moral  conception,  much  of  the  trans, 
parent  depth  of  his  philosophy  of  character,  which  is,  to  merely  English 
readers,  the  most  astonishing  oi  his  excellencies. 

Here,  then,  we  have  gained  some  faint  insight  into  the  process  by 
which  an  organization  (probably  of  great  original  excellence)  was  made 
the  most  of,  and  rendered  the  constituent  of  a  genius  as  kindly  as  it  was 
powerful ;  that  is  to  say,  as  healthy  as  it  was  rare.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  rare.  We  cannot  tell;  so  little  do  we  know  of  its 
mysteries,  and  so  complicated  is  the  machinery  of  education  and  of 
society  by  which  it  may  be  ruined  or  impaired.  As  probable  as  that 
there  might  be  a  Milton  or  a  Hampden  in  Gray's  presence,  when  he 
pondered  his  elegy,  is  it  that  there  may  be  many  Scotts  in  our  regal 
halls,  in  our  factories,  in  our  grammar  or  dame  schools ;  one  weakened 
in  the  hot-b%d  of  aristocracy,  another  withered  by  want  and  toil,  a  third 
choked  with  what  is  called  learning,  a  fourth  turned  into  a  slave  under 
the  rod.  It  seems  that  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion by  such  a  case  as  the  one  before  us.  Here  is  a  discipline  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  received  notions  of  what  is  fitting.  Here  is  a  boy,— 
not  so  unlike  other  boys  in  the  outset  as  to  make  this  case  an  exception 
to  all  rules, — ^here  is  a  boy  lying  about  in  the  fields  when  he  should 
have  been  at  his  Latin  grammar ;  romancing  when  he  should  have  been 
playing  cricket ;  reading  novels  when  he  should  have  been  entering  col- 
lege ;  hunting  ballads  when  he  should  have  been  poring  over  parch- 
ments; spearing  salmon  instead  of  embellishing  a  peroration ;  and,  finally, 
giving  up  law  for  legends,  when  he  should  have  been  rising  at  the  bar. 
Yet  this  personage  came  out  of  this  wild  kind  of  discipline,  graced  with 
the  rarest  combination  of  qualifications  for  enjoying  existence,  achieving 
fame,  and  blessing  society ;  with  manners  which  were  admitted  by  a 
king  to  ornament  a  court,  although  his  accomplishments  were  to  be 
referred  solely  to  intellectual  culture,  and  in  no  degree  impaired  the 
honesty  of  his  speech  and  action ;  deeply  learned,  though  neither  the 
languages  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  made  part  of  his  acquisi- 
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tions ;  robust  as  a  ploughman^  able  to  walk  like  a  pedlar^  and  to  ride 
like  a  knight-errant^  and  to  hunt  like  a  squire ;  business-like  as  a 
bailiff;  industrious  as  a  handicraftsman;  discreet  and  frank  to  perfec- 
tion at  the  same  time ;  gentle  as  a  woman  ;  intrepid  as  the  bravest  hero 
of  his  own  immortal  works.  Here  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon^  to 
result  from  an  education  which  would  give  most  people  the  expectation 
of  a  directly  contrary  issue.  Here  is  enough  to  put  us^  on  inquiring^  not 
whether  learning,  and  even  school,  discipline^  be  good  things^  but  whether 
the  knowledge  usually  thought  most  essential^  the  school  discipline^ 
which  is  commonly  esteemed  indispensable,  be  in  fact  either  the  one  or 
the  other ;  whether  the  study  of  nature,  in  her  apparent  forms,  may  not 
be  found  a  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  thought  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent allowed  to  be,  let  the  study  be  pursued  among  the  hills  of  Tweed- 
dale,  or  in  the  laboratory^  Botanic  Garden,  or  Observatory :  whether 
again,  the  discipline  of  pain  and  pleasure,  appointed  by  Providence,  may 
not  effect  more  by  being  less  interfered  with  than  it  is  under  our  present 
educational  methods,  which  leave  scarcely  any  experience  pure  from 
artificial  admixture.  Many  parents  will  say  that  they  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  become  poets  and  romance  writers,  and  will  plead  that  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  but  little  of  a  lawyer  after  all.  But  it  should  be  remem. 
bered,  that  the  generation  and  direction  of  power  are  very  different 
things.  It  was  the  discipline  of  natural  vicissitude  which  generated 
power  in  Walter  Scott ;  its  direction  was  owing  to  local  and  individual 
circumstances.  The  example  might  be  followed  exactly  in  the  first  par- 
ticular, and  only  analogically  in  the  other.  This  might  be  done  with- 
out any  apprehension  ;  for  no  one  will  deny  the  practicability  that  there 
was  for  turning  Sir  Walter's  genius  in  some  other  direction,  if  it  bad 
been  thought  desirable.  There  was  such  a  practical  character  about  all 
his  undertakings,  such  good  sense  pervading  his  conversation  and  views 
of  life,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  power  being  of  that  highest 
kind,  which  is  as  flexible  as  it  is  strong ;  which  can  change  its  aims  as 
readily  as  it  can  pursue  them  perseveringly.  The  question  is,  bow  to 
obtain  this  power,  much  more  than  how  to  direct  it.  The  movements  of 
society  must  not,  it  seems,  be  trusted  to  originate  it ;  but  the  pressure 
of  society  may  probably  be  trusted  to  direct  it. 

While  few  inquiries  can  be  more  interesting  than  tha%  of  how  the 
genius  of  Scott  grew  up,  few  contemplations  can  be  more  pleasurable, 
more  animating,  than  that  of  the  same  genius  in  its  matured  state.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  where  to  begin  in  reviewing  the  qualities  which 
serve  as  tests  of  its  healthfulness ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking,  not 
from  its  predominance,  (where  none  can  be  said  to  predominate,)  but 
from  its  importance,  is  its  purity. 

This  purity  is  not  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purity  of  the  aliment 
on  which  the  genius  was  nourished.  All  the  aliment  presented  to  genius 
is  pure  in  itself,  whether  it  be  the  tranquil  beauty  of  blue  skies  and  ver- 
dant hills,  or  the  mournful  beauty  which  sanctifies  the  relics  of  things 
passed  away,  or  the  idealized  beauty  of  works  of  art,  or  the  suggestive 
beauty  of  passing  circumstances,  or  that  moving  pageant  in  which  many 
see  no  beauty,  that  display  of  society,  in  which  crime,  littleness,  and 
wo,  are  mixed  up  with  whatever  is  more  honourable  to  humanity.  All 
these  things  are  pure,  in  as  far  as  their  action  upon  genius  is  concerned, 
as  stimulants  of  sensibility,  and  provocatives  to  thought ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Scott  would,  if  placed,  without  Byron's  training,  in 
Byion's  position,  amidst  the  licentious  intrigues  of  fashionable  life,  have 
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painted  that  life  in  all  its  hideous  truth,  with  perfect  purity  of  spirit. 
There  is  no  more  reasonable  doubt  of  this  than  that  Byron  would  have 
carried  his  stormy  passions  with  him  into  the  stillest  nooks  of  Tweed- 
dale,  and  wakened  the  echoes  of  Smailholm  Tower  with  his  bitter  mock. 
ery  of  certain  of  his  race.  It  is  not  the  material  on  which  genius  employs 
itself  that  can  ever  be  impure ;  since  genius  has  nothing  conventional  in 
its  constitution,  and  the  purity  or  impurity  which  is  thought  to  reside  in 
objects,  is  wholly  conventional.  All  depends  upon  how  the  material  is 
received ;  whether  as  the  food  of  appetite,  or  of  the  a£Fections,  chastened 
by  philosophy.  It  is  not  true  genius  which  defrauds  its  own  aliment  for 
its  own  pleasure  ;  and  where  depravity  exists  in  combination  with  genius, 
it  is  by  a  forced  connexion,  and  the  depravity  goes  to  feed  the  appetites^ 
while  the  genius  finds  its  nourishment  elsewhere.  Such  a  combination 
exhibits  the  two-headed  monster  of  the  moral  world,  one  of  whose  coun- 
tenances may  be  regarding  the  starry  heavens,  while  the  other  is  gloat- 
ing over  the  garbage  of  impurity  beneath  it.  The  employment  of  the 
one  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  contemplation  of  the  other. 
The  genius  of  an  artist  is  no  more  answerable  for  his  gluttony  or  drun- 
kenness,  than  his  gluttony  and  drunkenness  for  his  genius.  Where  genius 
is  somewhat  less  unfortunate  in  its  connexion,  where  it  is  linked  with 
the  licentiousness  of  caste  and  custom,  rather  than  with  that  of  brutality, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  nourished  by  this  licentiousness,  and  Don  Juan  is 
appealed  to  as  a  proof ;  but  it  is  not  the  licentiousness,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  human  passions,  gained  by  its  means,  (a  knowledge  which  might 
be  much  better  gained  by  a  thousand  higher  means,)  by  which  the  genius 
is  enriched.  Genius  accepts  the  knowledge,  and  rejects  the  poison 
amidst  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  more  the  experience  savours  of  impu. 
rity,  the  less  is  there  for  genius  to  appropriate ;  the  more  there  is  of 
philosophic  investigation,  (and  this  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  Byron's 
pursuit  of  experience,)  the  more  is  genius  profited,  and  the  less  base  are 
the  excesses  with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  Where,  with  this  philosophical 
investigation,  is  united  that  chastened  affection  for  humanity  which  makes 
the  observer  far-sighted,  and  connects  him  with  his  race  by  generous 
sympathies  instead  of  selfish  instincts,  no  impurity  can  attend  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  doings  of  the  race,  no  more  than  pollution  could 
dim  the  brightness  of  an  angelic  presence  passing  through  a  Turkish 
harem,  or  kindle  unholy  fires  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  while  watching  the 
rabble-rout  of  Comus.  The  genius  of  Scott  was  not  onjy  innocent  as  the 
imagination  of  a  child — all  genius  is  so  in  itself — it  was  also  pure  ;  that 
is,  it  did  not  bring  into  combination  with  itself  any  thing  which  could 
deteriorate  it»  power,  or  defile  its  lustre.  His  purity  of  thought  and 
feeling  was, not  of  the  still  and  cold,  but  of  the  active  and  genial  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  like  the  mountain  snow,  which  is  all  whiteness  under 
common  circumstances,  but  which,  if  by  chance  melted,  may  be  found  to 
have  held  many  dark  specks  congealed  within  it ;  but  rather  like  the 
running  stream,  which  catches  light,  warmth,  and  colouring,  from  all  sub- 
stances through  which  it  passes,  and  sweeps  away,  or  buries,  all  with 
which  it  has  no  affinity.  No  one  can  dispute  Walter  Scott's  knowledge 
of  life,  and  his  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  society.  He  could  have  told, 
more  than  most  men,  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  licentiousness  of  nobles, 
the  secret  revels  of  divers  classes  of  men,  and  the  excesses  which  follow 
close  on  both  the  gratification  and  the  disappointment  of  all  the  stronger 
passions.  No  one  had  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  stirrings  in  men's 
bosoms,  or  could  make  larger  allowance  for  frailty,  or  feel  more  genially 
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the  pleasures  of  conviviality  and  other  social  excitement ;  yet  no  man  waa 
ever  more  remarkable  for  combining  perfect  purity  of  conception  with 
truth  and  freedom  of  delineation.  He  was  himself  temperate  in  his 
habits  as  genial  in  his  temperament ;  and  his  works  are  like  himself. 
The  Templar,  Varney,  Mike  Lamboume,  Christian  Dalgarno^  find  each 
their  place  in  his  pictures  of  life — they  are  not  made  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon, but  rather  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  in  a  not  very  sermon- 
like style  J  and  the  issue  is,  that  they  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
not  a  single  impression  which  can  defile,  but  instead,  a  conviction  that, 
as  respects  the  mind  of  the  author,  they  came  and  went,  leaving  no  spot 
or  stain  behind.  • 

Closely  allied  with  the  purity  of  Scott's  genius  was  its  modesty — a 
modesty  as  astonishing  to  his  distant  admirers  as  it  ever  was  amusing 
to  his  near  friends.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how,  with  his 
quick  sense  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  he  should  have  remained  so 
innocent  of  all  suspicion  of  how  much  there  was  of  both  in  his  own  works. 
If  the  ingenuousness  of  his  mind  had  been  less  remarkable  than  it  was, 
there  would  have  been  a  pretty  general  suspicion  that  he  was  not  above 
the  common  affectation  of  pretending  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  pub- 
lic; but  the  entire  simplicity  of  his  speech  and  conduct  place  his 
ingenuousness  beyond  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  alone  failed  to 
perceive  or  to  bear  in  mind  the  power  and  richness  of  his  own  concep- 
tions and  delineations,  while  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  if  he  had  met  with 
the  most  insignificant  of  his  characters  in  any  other  novel,  or  had  (like 
Dr.  Priestley)  stumbled  upon  a  forgotten  odd  volume  of  his  own,  with- 
out the  titlepage,  and  had  not  known  whither  to  refer  it,  he  would 
have  fallen  into  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  upon  it,  as,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  friends,  he  was  wont  to  do  about  productions  of  much 
inferior  merit.  Credulous  as  he  was  where  merit  was  to  be  ascribed^ 
here  only  he  declined  taking  every  body's  word.  Deferential  as  he  was 
to  the  voice  of  society,  here  only  he  evaded  its  decision.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  scarcely  aware  what  was  comprehended  in  the  words  of  its  lauda- 
tory decrees :  sometimes  he  ascribed  his  success  to  novelty,  sometimes 
to  fashion;  now  to  one  temporary  infiuence,  now  to  another — ^to  any 
thing  rather  than  his  own  merit.  This  modesty  so  verges  upon  excess 
as  to  cause  some  passing  feelings  of  regret,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
inspire  him  with  a  due  sense  of  what  he  had  done,  with  that  virtuous 
complacency  which  is  the  fair  reward  of  such  toils  as  his ;  till  we  remem- 
ber that  he  could  not  but  have  had  his  private  raptures  over  fhe  beauties 
of  his  own  creation ;  his  thrillings  of  pleasure  in  converse  with  the 
divine  Die  Vernon,  and  of  lofty  emotion  when  winding  up  his  most 
solemn  scenes ;  and  his  paroxysms  of  mirth  after  calling  up  a  Friar  Tuck, 
or  a  Triptolemus  Yellowley ;  till,  reminded  by  the  world  that  all  these 
bore  the  closest  connexion  with  himself,  they,  with  the  pride  of  pleasure 
they  had  afforded,  were  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  his  modesty. 
That  they  should  be  thus  forgotten  or  lightly  esteemed,  still  seems 
unfair,  however  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for;  and  it  is  a  positive 
relief  to  meet  with  a  notice  here  and  there,  in  Sir  Walter's  notes  and 
prefaces,  which  indicate  that  he  did  derive  some  gratification  from  his 
success,  that  he  did  consent  to  taste  a  little  of  the  delicious  brimming 
cup  which  his  brethren  of  the  craft  are  usually  all  too  ready  to  drain 
before  it  is  half  full.  "  I  have  seldom,"  he  says,  "  felt  more  satisfac- 
tion than  when,  returning  from  a  pleasure  voyage,  I  found  Waverley 
in  the  zenith  of  popularity^  and  public  curiosity  in  full  cry  after  the 
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name  of  the  author.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  the  puhlic  approbation^ 
was  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden  treasure^  not  less  gratifying  to 
the  owner  than  if  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  his  own."  We  thank 
him  for  having  let  us  know  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  passages 
in  his  writings^  though^  if  occurring  in  those  of  almost  any  other  of  the 
genus  irritabile,  it  is  probably  one  to  which  we  should  have  given  little 
attention.  The  delicacy  of  his  modesty  appears  in  the  following  passage, 
which^  coming  from  a  man  who  had  stood  as  severe  a  trial  of  his  humility 
as  was  ever  afforded  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  unbounded  famo;,  bears 
a  very  high  value^  and  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  many  who  are 
more  frail,  though  less  tempted  than  himself.  Our  readers  have  all  pro. 
bably  seen  it  before ;  but  a  second,  or  even  a  twentieth,  reading  can  do 
them  no  harm. 

^^  I  may  perhaps  be  thought  guilty  of  affectation,  should  I  allege,  as 
one  reason  of  my  silence  [as  to  the  authorship  of  the  novelB,^  a  secret 
dislike  to  enter  on  personal  discussions  concerning  my  own  literary 
labours.  It  is  in  every  case  a  dangerous  intercourse  for  an  author  to 
be  dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make  his  writings  a  frequent 
and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but  who  must  necessarily  be  partial 
judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own  society.  The  habits  of  self-im- 
portance which  are  thus  acquired  by  authors  are  highly  injurious  to  a 
well-regulated  mind ;  for  the  cup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of 
Circe,  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drained,  to 
bring  the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  The  risk  was  in 
some  degree  prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore  ;  and  my  own  stores 
of  self-conceit  were  left  to  their  natural  course,  without  being  enhanced 
by  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  adulation  of  flatterers." 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  degree  of  discretion  is  desir- 
able, perhaps  practicable,  only  where  the  authorship  relates  to  light 
literature,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  works  of  a  grave  and 
scientific  character,  to  deprive  them  of  whatever  advantage  the  author 
may  gain  by  the  discussion  of  his  subject  duripg  its  progress.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  discussion  should  be  of  the  topics,  not  of  the  author, 
ship ;  of  the  work,  not  of  the  writer.  Simplicity  is  the  true  rule,  as  in 
all  other  cases  so  in  this :  the  simplicity  which  was  exemplified  in  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  and  which  is  equally  far  removed  from  the  jealous 
unsocial  secresy  of  Newton  respecting  his  scientific  researches,  and  the 
prattling  vanity  of  those  weak-minded  literati  and  philosophers  who  do 
all  that  in  them  lies  to  bring  contempt  on  their  calling. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  owed 
some  of  its  modesty  to  his  Toryism,  which  prescribed  other  objects  of 
ambition  than  literary  fame.  To  his  aristocratic  taste  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  be  ranked  among  the  landed  proprietors  than  among  the 
authors  of  his  country.  He  was  better  pleased  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the 
local  dispenser  of  justice  than  as  the  enchanter  of  Europe.  He  wrote  a 
score  of  matchless  romances  for  the  sake  of  improving  a  patch  of  bad 
land ;  and  while  apparently  insensible  to  flattery  on  the  score  of  his 
works,  and  unable  to  account  for  even  reasonable  praise,  he  exhibited  a 
gratified  complacency  in  his  title  of  "  the  Shirra,"  and  in  his  rank  as  a 
country  gentleman  of  Roxburghshire.  So  much  for  the  variety  in  men's 
estimates  of  good ! 

This,  his  modesty,  guarded  by  his  Toryism,  partly  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  union  of  frankness  and  discretion  in"  his  character.  It 
could  only  be  by  lightly  valuing  his  achievements,  by  thinking  little  of 
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himself  and  his  doings,  that  a  man  of  his  sincerity  could  have  been  such 
a  secret-keeper.  It  was  not  by  measures  of  precaution  as  regarded  his 
own  conduct;  it  was  not  by  plot  and  underplot,  that  the  public  was 
misled  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  novels.  It  was  by  the  coolness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  and  demeanour,  that  inquirers 
were  baffled ;  and  this  coolness  could  scarcely  have  been  preserved  by 
one  so  ardent  and  simple,  if  he  had  thought  his  achievements  as  marvel- 
lous as  they  appeared  to  others,  or  if  they  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
principal  interest.  In  what  light  he  regarded  them  may  be  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  which  he  offers  us  his  views  of  the  duties  of  those  who 
are  entering  on  a  literary  life.  "  Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  preten- 
sion to  the  genius  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  had  fallen  into  such 
errors,  [vanity  and  irascibility,]  I  concluded  there  could  be  no  occasion 
for  imitating  them  in  such  mistakes,  or  what  I  considered  as  such. 
With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to  keep  as  far  as  was  in  my 
power  abYeast  of  society ;  continuing  to  maintain  my  place  in  general 
company,  without  yielding  to  the  very  natural  temptation  of  narrowing 
myself  to  what  is  caUed  literary  society.  By  doing  so,  I  imagined  I 
should  escape  the  besetting  sin  of  listening  to  language  which,  from  one 
motive  or  another,  ascribes  a  very  undue  degree  of  consequence  to 
literary  pursuits,  as  if  they  were  indeed  the  business  rather  than  the 
amusement  of  life." 

Whatever  may  be  conjectured  as  to  how  much  Sir  Walter  included 
under  the  term  "  literary  pursuits,"  and  as  to  how  differently  he  might 
have  estimated  them  if  he  had  beheld  another  in  his  own  position,  the 
above  passage  vindicates  the  truth,  that  '^  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
'heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  abundance  of  his  heart  did  not  consist 
of  that  of  which  he  did  not  speak — of  himself  and  his  fame.  He  spoke 
of  politics,  of  other  men's  literature,  of  antiquities,  of  planting  and  farm- 
ing, of  law  and  justice,  of  fishing  and  shooting ;  "  of  man,  of  nature,  of 
society ;"  and  of  these  things  his  heart  was  full.  He  did  not  speak  or  en- 
courage others  to  speak  of  his  labours  of  the  desk,  and  of  their  rewards ; 
and  of  these  things  his  heart  was  not  full. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  he  should  have  spoken  thus  lightly  of 
literature,  when  he  himself  applied  its  forces  to  some  of  the  gravest 
purposes  in  which  they  can  be  employed, — ^in  the  delineation  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  darker  passions.  If  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  home  to 
him  he  would  scarcely  have  persisted  that  there  was  mere  amusement  to 
himself  in  the  conception,  or  to  his  readers  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
characters  as  his  Dirk  Hatteraick,  Front-de-Boeuf,  the  Templar,  Tony 
Forster,  Varney  and  Leicester,  and  Rasleigh  Osbaldistone,  and  many 
more,  whose  dark  thoughts  and  deeds  it  would  be  as  wrong  as  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  to  pass  before  us  as  a  mere  spectacle,  and  be  forgot- 
ten. There  is  too  solemn  a  character  belonging  to  the  sufferings  of  Amy 
Robsart,  and  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  to  permit  their  having  no 
permanent  effect  on  philosophy  and  morals,  aiid  too  much  depth  in  the 
genius  which  delineated  them  to  justify  the  speaking  lightly  of  such  of 
its  efforts  as  those  in  question.  If  the  office  of  casting  new  lights  into 
philosophy,  and  adding  new  exemplifications  and  sanctions  to  morals,  be 
not  the  "  business"  of  literary  genius,  we  know  not  what  is.  It  is  the 
''  business,"  the  first  business  of  every  man,  to  deduce  these  very  lessons 
from  actual  life ;.  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  more  important  occupation 
than  his  who  does  the  same  thing  for  many,  while  doing  it  for  himself; 
presenting  the  necessary  materials,  and  their  issues,  unravelled  from  the 
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complications^  and  separated  from  the  admixtures  which  may  impair  their 
effect  in  real  life,  but  no  less  palpably  real  than  if  they  had  passed  under 
actual  observation.  This  is  the  task,  the  real  '^  business"  of  moral  phi^ 
losophers  of  all  ranks  and  times ;  of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  £picurus,  in  the 
temple  and  the  garden  ;  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their  twilight 
cells  of  learning ;  of  the  philosophers  and  bards  of  the  middle  ages ;  and, 
in  the  present,  of  Scott  in  his  study,  no  less  than  of  the  divine  in  his 
pulpit.  How  much  more  conscious  Scott  really  was  than  he  seemed,  of 
the  importance  of  his  office  as  an  exhibitor  of  humanity,  can  probably 
never  now  be  known ;  but  that  that  office  did,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
real  business  of  his  life,  is  as  certain  as  it  will  be  evident,  when  not  one 
stone  of  Abbotsford  shall  be  left  upon  another,  when  the  last  tree  of  his 
planting  shall  have  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  the  last  relic  of  the  man  shall 
have  been  lost,  except  that  which  is  enshrined  in  his  works. 

It  may  be  said,  that  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  darker  passions,  and 
proved  that  there  are  but  few  villains  among  the  host  of  characters ;  but 
these  dark  passions  cast  their  shade  far  and  wide,  and  one  villain  modi- 
fies  the  fortunes  of  many  innocent  persons.  Rashleigh  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  happens  in  Rob  Roy,  and  ambition  gives  its  entire  colouring 
to  the  romance  of  Kenilworth.  These  dark  passions  cause  the  predomi- 
nant impression  left  by  moral  pictures  ;  as  a  thunder  cloud  characterises 
the  summer  landscape,  though  the  streams  of  sun-light  may  far  outnum- 
ber the  flashes  of  the  lightning.  That  dark  passions  are  introduced,  and 
have  excited  an  interest,  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  argument,  that  their 
exhibition  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  his  life,  who 
conceived  and  portrayed  their  workings. 

The  world,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  knows  what  it  is  talking 
about,  has  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  the  union  of  miriJi  and  pathos  in 
the  effusions  of  genius.     That  mirth  is  often  found  without  pathos,  and 
pathos  without  mirth,  is  no  argument  against  their  co-existence ;  as  there 
have  been  some  in  every  age  to  prove,  beginning  (at  the  nearest)  from 
Solomon,  when  writing  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  finishing  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     Indeed,  as  an  acute  discrimination  of  analogies  is  the 
basis  equally  of  poetry  and  wit,  and  as  the  same  discrimination,  applied 
to  the  workings  of  human  emotion,  is  the  chief  requisite  to  pathos,  the 
wonder  is  rather,  that  Milton  should  have  been  able  to  keep  ludicrous 
combinations  of  ideas  always  out  of  sight,  than  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  been  profuse  in  them ;  that  the  Man  of  Feeling  should  never  have 
been  moved  to  mirth,  than  that  Uncle  Toby  should  have  brushed  away 
his  tears  with  a  laugh.     The  power  produced  by  this  union  has  seldom 
been  more  fully  shown  than  in  the  Abbot  Boniface  of  Scott.    While  the 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery,  he  is  little  better  than  contemptible.    The  man 
moves  no  sympathy,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fine  satirical  sketch ;  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  obsolete  class,  and  in  nowise  interesting  as  an  individual. 
How  miraculously  he  comes  out  as  the  old  gardener^  grown  innocent  in 
his  tastes,  and  crossed  in  his  sole  desire, — their  harmless  indulgence  ! 
The  comic  aspect  of  his  official  character  is  preserved,  while  we  are  made 
•to  feel  a  respectful  compassion  for  the  individual ;  and  his  last  words 
sink  deep  into  the  heart,  and  return  for  ever  upon  the  memory  and  the 
ear. 

"  The  Ex-Abbot  resumed  his  spade.  '  I  could  be  sorry  for  these  men,' 
he  said ;  *  ay,  and  for  that  poor  Queen ;  but  what  avail  earthly  sorrows 
to  a  man  of  fouli^core  ?  and  it  is  a  rare  dropping  mom  for  the  early  cole- 
wort.'  " 
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The  most  remarkable  cireumetance  attending  Scott's  opposite  powers 
of  movirjg  isj  not  their  co-existence^  but  their  keeping  one  another  in 
cheeky  as  they  ever  did,  except  in  the  one  (repented  ?)  instance  in  which 
he  allowed  his  wit  to  run  riot — in  his  sketches  of  the  Covenanters  in  Old 
Mortality.  None  probably  deny^  that  fanaticism  is  a  most  tempting  sub- 
ject for  wit  to  divert  itself  upon^  and  that  there  may  be  little  exaggera- 
tion in  the  reports  given  of  Mause  Headrigg's  conversation  and  achieve, 
ments ;  but  there  are  also  few  to  defend  a  needless  outrage  upon  the 
religious  prejudices  of  a  nation,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  something  bet- 
ter than  prejudices.  Sir  Walter  did  not  excuse  himself  for  this  single 
indiscretion,  or  probably  intend  to  do  so,  by  his  subsequent  exposition  of 
the  absurdity  of  men  of  the  present  day  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  their  forefathers.  In  all  other  instances  his  mirth 
was  as  discreet  and  innocent  as  his  pathos  was  deep  and  true.  Each 
enhanced,  while  it  controlled  the  other ;  and  their  union  afforded  an 
infallible  test  of  the  power  of  the  genius  whose  healthy  development  it 
characterised. 

In  no  respect  ha&  the  character  of  genius  been  more  importantly  vin- 
dicated by  Sir  Walter  than  in  his  habitual  cheerfulness.  There  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  an  end  for  ever  to  the  notion,  that  melancholy  is  an 
attribute  of  genius ;  for  Sir  Walter  was  as  little  given  to  melancholy  as 
any  whistling  ploughboy  within  the  realm  of  Scotland.  If  it  be  true, 
that  genius  dives  deep  into  the  recesses  where  pain  shrouds  itself  from 
the  light,  it  is  also  true,  that  genius  opens  up  new  and  everspringing 
sources  of  joy ;  while  the  common  and  wearing  troubles  of  life  are  thrown 
off  by  its  elasticity,  and  its  own  light  sheds  beauty  on  all  that  surrounds 
it.'  That  many  geniuses  have  been  moody  men,  is  not  owing  to  their 
genius,  but  to  habit  of  body  or  mind,  which  their  genius  was  not  power- 
ful enough  to  overcome.  If  the  mind  be  its  own  place  the  highest  mind 
must  hold  the  happiest  place ;  the  wider  its  ken  the  more  numerous  the 
objects  of  good  within  the  circle ;  the  more  various  its  powers  the  more 
harmonious  the  creation  of  which  those  powers  take  cognizance.  Thus 
was  it  with  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  internal  cheerfulness  breathing  music 
through  the  fiercest  storms  that  gathered  at  his  spell,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  all  the  varied  melodies  which  he  drew  from  the  chords  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  never  lost — not  in  the  darkest  scenes  where  his  per- 
sonages are  raging,  suffering,  sinking  under  violence  and  wo :  there  is 
even  here  a  principle  of  vigour  in  the  humanity  displayed, — a  tacit  pro- 
mise, that  there  are  better  things  beyond,  which,  without  any  obtrusion 
of  the  author's  individuality,  supports  the  reader's  spirits  upon  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  writer's.  We  wUl  not  flatter  even  the  dead.  We  will  not 
say  that  this  cheerfulness  appears  to  us  to  spring  so  much  from  a  lofty 
faith  in  humanity  as  from  other  causes,  equally  pure,  but  with  which  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  faith  we  speak  of  should  not  co-exist.  Walter  Scott 
had  a  perpetual  spring  of  joy  within  him  from  his  love  of  nature,  from 
his  secret  sense  of  power,  from  his  wise  regulation  of  his  tastes  and 
desires,  and  from  the  kindliness  of  disposition  which  endeared  him  to 
every  one,  and  every  one  to  him ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  that  long 
clear  foresight  of  the  issues  of  social  struggles,  no  evidences  that  he 
caught  the  distant  echoes  of  that  harmony  into  which  all  the  jarrings  of 
social  interests  must  subside ;  no  aspirations  after  a  better  social  state 
than  the  present ;  no  sympathy  beaming  through  its  tears,  for  the  sa- 
crifices of  patriotism,  and  the  patient  waiting  of  the  oppressed  for 
redress.    No  one  showed  more  respect  for  opinion  as  the  basis  of  prac- 
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tice^  or  more  sympathy  for  individual  soitows  :  no  one  could  put  a  more 
benevolent  construction  on  what  passed  before  his  eyes^  or  was  more 
disposed  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  is ;  but  his  perpetual^  fond  recur, 
rence  to  the  past^  his  indisposition  to  change ;  in  a  word^  his  Toryism 
prevented  his  recognising  the  ultimate  purposes  of  society^  and  reposing 
amidst  that  faith  in  man  which  is  next  to  trust  in  God^  (of  which  indeed 
it  forms  a  part^)  the  best  resting  place  of  the  spirit  amidst  the  tumults 
and  vicissitudes  of  life.    It  was  from  a  deficiency  of  support  of  this  kind 
that  his  spirit  once  quailed :  that  once^  that  will  never  cease  to  be  mourn- 
ed,  when  multitudes^  far  his  inferiors  in  all  besides  ^  were  enabled  to 
rejoice  while  he  suffered^  trembled^  supplicated^  all  the  more  keenly^  all 
the  more  urgently^  from  the  might  of  the  heart  within  him.     The  fear 
of  change  perplexed  him^  and  he  warned  and  petitioned  against  it  inef- 
fectually^ and  to  his  own  great  injury ;  when^  if  he  could  but  have  seen 
that  change  was  inevitable^  and  might  be  directed  to  the  most  magnifi- 
cent achievements,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  adored  leaders  of  a 
heroic  nation,  instead  of  being  made  a  spectacle  to  the  people  while 
offering  his  affecting  farewell—-^'  Moriturus  vo9  salutat"  He  had  vigour 
to  support  his  own  misfortunes,  and  to  set  about  repairing  them  with 
unflinching  heroism.    But  he  had  not  faith  in  man  collectively  as  he  had 
in  individual  man,  and  could  not  resist  the  sadness  with  which  political 
change  inspired  him,  and  which,  more  than  any  private  sorrows,  were 
thought  to  accelerate  his  decline.     From  the  hopefulness  which  springs 
out  of  faith  in  man's  progression,  he  was  cut  off.     It  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Far  be  it  from  us  to  taunt  his  memory  with  it,  or  to  ascribe  it 
to  any  thing  but  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  training.  If  the  world 
lost  something  by  it,  he  lost  more,  and  moreover  suffered  by  infliction 
as  well  as  deprivation :  and  all  this  makes  the  depth  and  continuity  of 
his  cheerfulness  the  more  remarkable.    This  cheerfulness,  this  tendency 
to  put  a  kindly  construction  on  all  which  has  been  and  is,  accounts  for 
his  popularity  notwithstanding  his  Toryism,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  partly 
accounted  for  by  his  industry, — another  test  of  the  healthiness  of  his 
genius.    On  this  industry  little  can  be  said.     Its  achievements  are  be- 
fore every  one's  eyes,  and  are,  we  suppose,  nearly  as  unaccountable  to 
most  people  as  to  ourselves.    We  give  up  the  attempt  to  settle  how  he 
did  all,  and  when  he  did  it.    We  have  his  own  word  for  his  works  (ex- 
cept during  an  interval   of  two  years)  being  all  written  by  his  own 
hand  ;  and  if  we  had  not  had  this  unquestionable  word,  we  should  have 
dissented  from  Goethe's  supposition,  that  he  sketched  and  touched  up, 
and  left  it  to  inferior  hands  to  compose  the  bulk  of  his  works.    There 
is  such  a  character  of  unity  amidst  all  the  diversity ;  the  dullest  scenes 
are  so  evidently  enjoyed  by  the  author,  however  little  they  may  be  so 
by  the  reader ;   there  is  such  gusto,  such  an  absence  of  all  sense  of 
drudgery  throughout,  that  we  could  (as  we  said  at  the  time)  have  staked 
our  character  for  penetration  upon  the  fact,  before  the  disclosure  was 
made,  that  every  chapter  in  this  library  of  novels  was  written  by  the 
same  hand.    How  it  was  done  is  another  matter.    How  he  wrote  for 
years  together,  sixteen  pages  of  print  per  diem,  on  an  average,  while 
discharging  his  official  duties  in  town,  or  before  beginning  his  daily 
occupations  and  pleasures  of  hospitality  in  the  country, — sixteen  pages 
of  historical,  as  well  as  fictitious,  narrative,  including  all  the  research 
which  either  required,  is  to  us  matter  of  pure  astonishment.    We  must 
be  content  with  it  as  a  fact ;  and  taking  it  thus,  we  can  understand  how 
so  perpetual  a  flow  of  fresh  ideas,  so  animating  a  consciousness  of  power. 
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BO  ever-present  an  evidence  of  achievement  must  have  fed  the  springs 
of  his  cheerfulness^  and  have  given  that  character  of  luxury  to  his  intel- 
lectual refreshments  which  bodily  toil  gives  to  the  meal  and  the  couch 
of  the  labourer.  There  is  a  delight  appertaining  to  earned  pleasures 
which  is  common  to  all  classes  in  the  intellectual  and  social  world  ;  and 
herein  was  Sir  Walter  least  of  all  aristocratic.  His  example  of  this 
truth  is  so  valuable^  his  sanction  so  impressive^  that  we  must  be  excused 
the  triteness  of  our  morality.  If  there  be  any  in  whose  eyes  industry 
has  not  hitherto  been  majestic^  they  may  now  perhaps  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate her  dignity.  All  others  will  dwell  thankfully  on  every  new  testi- 
mony  to  her  congeniality  with  genius. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  ever  be  tolerable  to  genius  to  be  idle. 
To  conceive  achievements^  and  not  attempt  them ;  to  discriminate  beau- 
ty^  and  not  reach  after  it ;  to  discern  that  action  is  necessary  to  further 
contemplation^  and  not  to  act ; — ^these  things  seem^  if  not  contradictory, 
unnatural ;  and  the  impulses  arising  from  them  are  quite  sufficient,  with- 
out any  help  from  the  ambition  of  which  Sir  Walter  had  a  very  small 
share,  to  account  for  any  degree  of  exertion  that  physical  and  mental 
energy  can  sustain.  They  are  enough  to  render  the  spirit  willing ;  and 
where  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  might  is  strong ;  and  this  willingness  and 
might  together  constitute  industry  ;  an  indispensable  grace  of  the  lofty, 
(whatever  some  who  are  great  in  their  own  eyes  may  think,)  as  well  as 
the  most  ennobling  virtue  of  the  humble.  Genius  implies  toil,  both  as  its 
cause  and  its  consequence ;  and  the  example  of  Walter  Scott  (unne- 
cessary as  a  proof,  though  welcome  as  a  sanction  to  some)  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  as  to  a  new  truth.  And  herein  we  recognise  another  of 
his  mighty  services  as  a  vindicator  of  genius. 

The  practical  character  of  his  conduct  and  conversation  was  another 
of  his  valuable  characteristics, — implied  in  his  industry,  indeed,  but 
remarkable  apart  from  that.  Good  sense  is  as  remarkable  a  feature  of 
his  most  imaginative  writings  as  illustration  and  humour  were  of  his 
homeliest  conversation.  He  had  a  considerable  degree  of  worldly  saga- 
city, not  only  of  that  which,  being  worked  out  in  the  study,  makes  a 
good  show  upon  paper,  but  of  that  shrewdness  which  is  ready  for  use  in 
all  the  rapid  turns  of  life,  and  sudden  occasions  of  daily  business.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  in  his  portrait,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  system 
of  Scotch  banking,  but  in  his  most  delicate  delineations  of  his  fairest 
heroines ;  in  his  records  of  the  conversation  of  the  glorious  Die  Ver- 
non, in  the  t^te-d-tetes  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  and  conspicuously  in 
the  interview  between  Rebecca  and  Rowena.  It  is  the  practical  cha- 
racter, t.  e,  the  reality  which  pervades  his  loftiest  scenes,  that  gives  to 
them  their  permanent  charm  :  in  the  same  manner  as  the  writer  him- 
self was  respected  as  a  man  of  superior  rationality,  and  beloved  as  an 
endearing  companion,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  wayward  dreamer, 
merely  tolerated  on  account  of  supposed  genius. 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  into 
the  education  and  characteristics  of  his  genius,  we  seem  to  have  done 
little  towards  expressing  the  emotions  which  his  name  awakens,  exalted 
as  it  is  amidst  the  coronach  of  a  nation.  We  shall  hereafter  attempt 
some  estimate  of  his  achievements,  and  of  his  services  to  his  race — ser^ 
vices  of  whose  extent  he  was  himself  nearly  as  unconscious  as  his  con- 
temporaries are  proud. 
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THE  BOAR  SONG. 

BaiKo  me  the  hunter^s  goblet  deep  ; 

It  holds  H  flask  and  more  : —  » 
But  a  single  quaff  shall  drain  it  off, 

To  pledge  the  mighty  Boar  I 
For  to.morrow*8  field  this  cup  of  the  Rhine 

Thy  prowess  shall  restore  : 
Oh  I  never  should  less  than  a  flask  be  thine, 

To  pledge  the  mighty  Boar. 

(CAorur.)— A  flask  of  wine  from  the  sunny  Rhine, 
To  pledge  the  mighty  Boar  1 

We  have  not  chased  the  coward  fox, 

Nor  slain  the  feeble  hare  :— 
A  noble  prey  was  our*s  to-day, 

When  the  wild  swine  left  his  lair. 
.  He  fell  not  by  rifle,  he  fell  not  by  hound, 

Nor  by  six-foot  spear  he  fell : — 
'Twas  the  hunter^s  glaive  that  dealt  his  wound ; 

Be  the  hunter*s  song  his  knell  I 

{Chortu») — His  pledge  be  the  wine  of  the  sunny  Rhine, 
And  the  hunter^s  song  his  knell ! 

Peril  is  on  the  antlered  brow. 

While  lowered  for  the  fray ; 
And  steady  the  hand,  that  guides  the  brand. 

When  it  strikes  the  stag  at  bay. 
And  the  villain  wolf  has  a  sharp  white  fang, 

When  he  tum^s  on  the  woodman^s  edge ; 
But  we  honour  not  his  dying  pang, 

Nor  give  him  the  goblet^s  pledge. 

{Chorus.) — No  flask  of  wine  from  the  sunny  Rhine, 
To  wolf  or  stag  we  pledge ! 

Nor  stalwart  arm,  nor  steadfast  heart. 

Are  ever  needed  more 
Than  when  hunters  kneel,  with  levelled  steel. 

To  receive  the  rushing  boar. 
'Tis  thus  the  serf  should  crook  the  knee 

Across  his  Tyrant's  path ; 
pending  his  brow  in  mockery. 

And  pointing  his  sword  in  wrath. 

(CAonM.)-^Then  fill  the  wine  from  the  sunny  Rhine, 
To  pledge  the  freeman's  wrath  I 

Speed  now !  The  hunter's  feast  array ! 
Bring  on  the  vanquished  Boar ! 

With  vine  leaves  spread  his  grisly  head, 
The  king  of  the  chase  before  ! 

To  him — ^he  slew  the  fierce  wild  swine- 
One  princely  cup  we  pour ; 

And  a  second  from  the  sunny  Rhine, 
We  pledge  to  that  mighty  Boar. 

(CAortM.)— -A  flask  of  wine  from  the  sunny  Rhine, 
We  pledge  to  that  mighty  Boar ! 
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FALLACIES  CONCERNING  TITHES. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  reasoning  by  which  the  opponents  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  tithes  uphold  their  opinion  that  tithe  is  a  rent  tax^ 
and  therefore  paid  at  present  from  the  rent  of  land,  were  originally  in- 
tended as  notes  to  an  article  on  Ireland,  which  appeared  in  our  sixth 
number.  Their  insertion^  however,  would  have  extended  that  article 
beyond  proper  limits,  and  mingled  up  with  it  certain  abstract  reasonings 
partfrom  its  main  object ;  so  we  preferred  postponing  them,  and  pre- 
senting them  as  follows. 

Our  leading  opponents  of  this  day  are  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Senior, 
Colonel  Thompson,  and  perhaps  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Aber- 
deen. Their  opinions  we  shall  now  shortly  discuss,  taking  them  in  the 
foregoing  order. 

I.  Of  Dr.  Chalmers'  tithe  theory,  we  deem  it  necessary  merely  to 
state,  that  it  rests  on  grounds  peculiar  to  the  author's  unique  creed, 
and  not  accepted  by  any  other  economist  of  the  time.  In  passing  it  by 
with  this  slight  notice,  we  are  the  farthest  possible  from  intending  dis- 
respect. Our  work  is  a  practical  one — ^not  speculative ;  and  when  the 
Doctor's  ideas  shall  appear  to  have  the  least  chance  either  of  being 
reduced  to  practice,  or  of  in  any  way  influencing  practical  men,  we  shall 
then  give  them  the  attention  they  merit.  Our  countryman  does  not 
himself  expect  that  this  will  be  soon.  Like  the  great  Verulam,  he  com- 
mits his  thoughts  to  posterity, 

II.  Let  Mr.  Senior  state  his  own  opinions. 

<<  It  is  true  that  tithes  are  not  a  burden  on  the  wages  of  the  labourer  or  the  pro- 
fits of  the  former,  but  are  a  deduction,  or  rather  an  exception,  from  the  landlord's 
rent ;  and  that,  except  so  far  as  inconyenience  arises  from  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  collected,  or  from  their  interference  with  the  employment  of  capital,  (the  latter 
of  which  inconyeniences  affects  consumers  in  general,  the  citizen  as  well  as  the 
rustic,)  neither  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  nor  even  the  landlord,  can  justly  complain 
of  them  :  neither  the  labourer  nor  the  farmer,  because  he  does  not  pay  them ;  nor 
the  landlord,  because  they  are  an  interest  in  the  soil  which  never  was  his ;  which  he 
may  wish  for,  as  he  may  wish  for  his  neighbour's  field,  hut  with  no  more  right  to 
appropriate." — Letter  to  Lord  Hovoick  on  Commutation^  ^c,  p.  56.     Third  Edition, 

Next  let  Mr.  Senior  illustrate  his  opinions. 

^'  It  is  true  that  its  great  evil,  the  dissociating  the  people  from  their  best  instruc 
tors,  the  clergy,  is  not  the  siihject  of  vulgar  complaint ;  hut  effects  are  attributed 
to  them  which,  though  they  are  not  their  real  consequences,  are  yet  real  grounds  for 
their  removal.  This  may  require  some  explanation.  The  supposed  effects  to  which 
I  allude  are  the  raising  the  price  of  provisions,  and  occasioning  agricultural  labourers 
to  he  out  of  employ.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  where  tithes  have  long  existed, 
they  produce  neither  of  these  effects.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  their  removal  would 
produce  an  immediate  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labotrers.  Their  effect,  where  they  have  long  existed,  is  the  same  aji  if 
the  country  in  which  thoy  prevail  were  thereby  rendered  rather  less  extensive,  or 
rather  less  fertile,*  and  consequently  rather  less  populous,  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  If  England,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  rather  more  extcn* 
sive,  or  rather  more  fertile  than  it  now  is,  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  price  of  pro- 
visions would  have  been  lower,  or  the  number  of  lahourers  out  of  employ  smaller 
than  they  now  are.  We  should  have  had  rather  more  com,  rather  more  rent,  a 
demand  for  rather  more  lahour,  and  a  rather  greater  population  to  eat  that  com  and 
perform  that  labour  than  we  now  have.     The  increase  would  have  been  in  all  cases 


•  Tbflie  and  the  following  capltsli  are  ours. 
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potitlye,  nut  rel8ti?e.  So,  if  D«T6ii8hire  or  Linoolnahire  had  never  existed,  the  ren. 
tal,  the  fiind  for  the  sahsisteiice,  and  the  population  of  the  country,  would  all  haye 
been  podtively  diminished ;  but  ae  they  would  have  borne  the  same  proportion  to 
one  another  as  they  do  now,  the  price  of  the  existing  quantity  of  com,  and  the 
demand  for  the  existing  supply  of  labour,  would  hare  l^en  just  what  they  are  now. 
So  if  tithes  had  nerer  existed,  we  should  hare  had  rather  more  com,  a  rather  larger 
amount  of  rental,  and  a  rather  larger  population.  Erery  thing  else  would  have  been 
as  it  is.  But  if  a  new  Devonshire  or  a  new  Lincolnshire,  flt  for  immediate  cultiya- 
tion,  were  now  suddenly  added  to  our  shores,  the  immediate  consequences  would  be, 
an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  an  increased  supply  of  provisions,  and 
a  rise  of  wages,  both  as  estimated  in  money  and  as  estimated  in  commodities.  It 
is  true  that,  if  this  aeoession  to  our  territory  were  followed  by  no  change  in  our 
habits  and  institution^  the  increased  prosperity,  which  would  be  its  immedl^  conse- 
quence,  would  gradually  disappear  as  our  population  rose  with  the  increased  supply 
of  subsistence ;  and  ultimately  we  should  be  just  where  we  are  now,  excepting  that 
we  should  be  rather  more  numerous.    So  if  tithes  weae  suddenly  cok- 

KUTED,  AWD  THEIR  INTERFEaEVCE,  SUCH  AS  IT  IS,  WITH  AGAICULTURAL 
IXPROVEHEKT,  GOT  RID  OF,  THE  SAME  COKSEQUENCES  WOULD  FOLLOW  AS  IF 
THE    EXTENT   OF    OUR    TERRITORY,    OR    ITS     FERTILITY,    WERE    SUDDENLY 

AUGMENTED.  And  supposing  no  improvement  to  take  place  in  our  institutions 
and  habits,  the  consequent  increase  of  our  population  would  bring  us  back,  as  far  as 
the  price  of  provisions  and  the  demand  for  labour  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
labourers  are  concerned,  to  the  precise  point  at  which  we  are  now.^ 


ft 


This  illustration  might,  by  an  ill-natured  or  captious  adversary,  be 
easily  twisted  into  a  refutation.  Wherein  Mr.  Senior  differs  from  us, 
we  shall  attempt  to  make  apparent  in  a  subsequent  section: — it  is  more  im« 
portant  to  notice  wherein  he  agrees  with  us.  He  holds  that  tithe  is  a  rent, 
tax ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  renders  the  tithed  land  as  if  less  fertile, 
and  that  its  abolition  would,  to  the  consumer,  have  precisely  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  improvement  of  our  agricultural  territory,  or  a  creation  of 
new  land,  i.  e.  it  would  lower  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
consumer  then  would  be  relieved  by  the  abolition ;  and  therefore  now 
lies  under  the  burden,  whether  the  landlord  be  affected  or  not.  Not 
only  does  he  lie  under  that  burden  now,  but  has  likewise  done  so  in  all 
time  bypast.  Mr.  Senior's  attempt  to  show  that  this  is  no  grievance,  is 
a  curious  one.  He  tells  us,  that  if  at  any  previous  period  this  burden 
had  been  removed,  the  people  would  have  just  procreated  the  faster  ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  new  land  being  thus  forced  into  cultivation, 
wages,  profits,  and  the  price  of  provisions,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  at  this  day,  exactly  at  their  present  low  point.  And  he  warns  us, 
I>eside8,  against  being  misled  by  the  delusion,  that  their  present  abroga. 
tion  would  permanently  benefit  us,  seeing  that  it  could  only  act  s^  a  sort 
of  premium  on  procreation !  We  call  argumentation  of  this  sort,  Mai. 
thusianism  run  mad.  If  it  goes  any  length,  it  must  go  the  full  length  of 
demonstrating  all  attempts  to  benefit  a  people  by  improving  their  phy. 
aical  or  economical  condition,  nothing  more  hopeful  or  profitable  than 
the  labours  of  Ixion.  Dr.  Chalmers,  indeed,  manfully  carries  it  even  to 
this  ludicrous  extremity,  and  speaks  of  paltry  economics  with  lofty  dis- 
dain ;  but  Mr.  Senior  will  scarcely  be  so  bold.  Our  MalAusians  are  often 
not  good  philosophers,  and  show  little  skill  in  the  complex  movements 
of  society.  The  progress  of  what  their  leader  terms  the  Moral  Check, 
is  in  fact  most  intimately  bound  up  with  that  physical  improvement 
which  they  hold  in  so  mean  account.  One  theorem  of  the  higher  science 
we  shall  here  announce,  and  be  content  with  merely  announcing  it.  Mr. 
Senior  may  think  over  it,  and  draw  inferences  at  his  leisure.  It  is  this : 
' — The  progress  of  civilixation,  i.  e.  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  is 
(physical  circumstances  remaining  the  same)  slofp  or  rapid  in  society, 
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nearly  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  or  density  of  population  :  or,  to  take 
an  illustration^  had  Great  Britain  been  at  the  present  moment  twice  as 
populous  as  it  is,  while  at  the  same  time  our  powers  of  obtaining  physic 
cal  comfort  remained  such  as  they  now  are,  our  people  would  have  been 
both  wiser  and  better,  and  our  empire  therefore  greater  and  happier,* 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  leader  of  the  heretical  rebellion — ^the  very 
head  and  front  of  this  band  of  recalcitrators  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
Ricardo^ — we  mean  Colonel  Thompson^  author  of  "  The  True  Theory 
of  Rent,"  and  of  several  other  well-known  economical  essays.  The  doc- 
trine of  rent,  as  propounded  by  Colonel  Thompson,  is  unquestionably 
correct ;  but  he  errs  in  supposing  that  any  inference  regarding  tithes 
can  be  drawn  from  it  dififerent  from  what  follows  directly  from  Ricardo's 
statement.  We  are  hardly  disposed  to  acknowledge  even  that  the  rent- 
theory  is  different  from  the  development  of  the  same  subject  by  this 
latter  great  man ;  though  it  is  certainly  an  admirable  and  necessary  cor- 
rection of  the  language  of  his  more  incautious  disciples.  Our  readers 
MUST  become  conversant  with  the  whole  ambages  of  this  question ;  so  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  bringing  an  outline  of  it  before  them.  The 
followers  of  Ricardo  too,  often  allege  that  the  difference  of  the  fertilities 
of  soils  is  the  cause  of  rent,  whereas  it  only  measures  its  amount.  Co- 
lonel Thompson  states  truly  that  the  limited  quantity  of  good  soil, 
coupled  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  produce,  is  this  cause  ; 
and  while  he  thus  supports  the  original  view  of  Adam  Smith,  he  is,  in 
his  turn,  supported  by  Mr.  Say.  The  process  which  brings  about  the  ori- 
gin of  rent  appears  to  be  as  follows,  and  may  be  seen  actuaUy  in  opera- 
tion in  the  less  cultivated  districts  of  America : — So  long  as  the  best  soil 
alone  of  any  country  is  cultivated,  the  corn  sells  at  the  mere  cost  of 
production ;  t.  e,  its  price  pays  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  ordinary 
living  profit  for  capital,  but  no  rent.  Were  this  species  of  land  of  inde- 
finite  extent,  no  rent  would  ever  arise,  and  corn  would  thus  obey  the 
same  economical  laws  with  manufactured  articles ;  but  the  good  soil 
wears  out  as  population  proceeds ;  and  while  the  demand  for  produce, 
therefore,  goes  on  constantly  increasing,  the  supply  is  limited.  Com, 
however,  must  be  had  ;  its  immediate  rise  in  the  market  is  a  necessary 
consequence ;  and  the  holders  of  the  superior  lands  are  thus  bona  fide 
holders  of  a  monopoly.  Whatever  sum  they  obtain  for  their  produce 
over  and  above  its  cost  of  production,  may  be  termed  the  monopoly 
exaction  or  rent ;  and  they  can  only  raise  this  rent  in  amount,  until  by 
some  means  the  public  obtain  a  power  of  reaction,  and  are  enabled  to 
defy  them.  Now  the  patent  means  of  public  defence  are  the  soUs  still 
uncultivated,  which,  though  inferior,  may  nevertheless  yield  a  return. 
These  next  lower  soils  were  not  cultivated  at  first,  because  with  corn 
at  its  original  price,  they  could  not  have  been  tilled  profitably ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  price  of  com  gets  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  their 
smaller  produce  paying  for  wages  and  profits,  they  will  unquestion. 
ably  be  cultivated ;  the  monopoly  price  will  stop  ascending,  and  the 


•  Mr.  Senior  sees  very  well  the  humbug  of  any  plan  of  commutation  into  a  tax 
on  rent. — He  says  truly  in  page  68,  that  in  time  the  landlords  would  forget  that 
tithes  had  been  surrendered  to  them  as  an  equivalent,  and  would  call  out  for  com 
laws  and  restrictions  as  an  indemnity.  The  fact  is,  they  have  done  so  already,  even 
where  they  paid  tithe  only  in  imagination,  and  we  mav  therefore  guess  what  sort  of 
a  relief  we  shall  hare  from  Mr.  Stanley's  plan. 
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amount  of  the  rent  of  the  better  soils  be  determined,*  A  proper 
consideration  of  this  will  show  that  it  differs  nothing  in  the  main 
from  Ricardo's  notions ;  nor  will  it  permit  of  a  different  inference  in  the 
question  of  tithes.  Previous  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  soils^  corn 
plainly  obeys  the  laws  of  all  necessary  manufactured  articles ;  and  were 
tithe  then  imposed^  its  burden  would^  without  doubt^  be  thrown  upon  the 
consumer.  The  agriculturist  obtained  nothing  more  for  it  originally 
than  the  cost  of  its  production ;  and  as  he  will  not  produce  it  for  less, 
he  must^  the  moment  he  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  tenth  of 
it  away^  raise  his  price  until  the  remaining  nine-tenths  yield  him  this 
profitable  return.  If  he  cannot  do  this  by  a  mere  extra  demand  upon 
his  consumer^  he  will  do  it  by  lessening  his  supply^  or  in  other  words. 


*  We  entreat  onr  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Rent. 
If  they  knew  it,  it  would  unveil  many  a  financial  iniquity,  of  whick,  without  such 
knowledge,  they  can  think  only  in  vague  and  unsatisfactory  terms.  Finance  is  a 
cunning  tyrant,  and  we  require  to  study  well  to  become  acquainted  with  its  subtle 
oppressions.  We  are  tempted  to  add  here  a  refutation  by  the  redoubted  Christopher 
North,  of  some  absurdities  upon  this  subject,  advanced  by  one  of  his  more  forward 
than  wise  correspondents.  The  refutation  is  complete  and  admirable,  and  incidcn- 
tally  illustrates  our  subject:— 

M  Our  correspondent  puts  a  case,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  very  briefly  stated 
thus : — Edinburgh  wants  ten  millions  quarts  of  water,  which  can  be  furnished  at 
one  penny  each.  Afterwards  Edinburgh  wants  one  thousand  quarts  more,  which 
cannot  be  furnished  at  less  than  one  penny  farthing.  Now,  is  (hat  any  reason,  says 
he,  why  the  ten  million  men  should  renounce  their  advantage,  and  raise  their  price 
by  a  ikrthing  in  order  to  countenance  the  thousand  moi  P  This  is  his  question.  But 
he  forgets  one  little  thing.  Before  any  man  would  think  of  producing  the  last 
thousand  quarts,  the  ten  millions  must  have  been  found  insufficient  for  the  demand  ; 
that  insufficiency  would  express  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  the  ten  millions. 
This  rise  would  act  as  a  snmmons  to  the  production  of  the  last  thousand  quarts,  and 
would  take  place  not  after  (as  our  correspondent  supposes  the  Ricardian  to  say),  but 
before  the  production  of  that  last  thousand.  That  this  increased  price  would  be  sus- 
tained after  the  supply  was  equalized  with  the  demand,  is  evident,  because  the  penny 
men  could  not  return  to  their  old  price,  and  undersell  the  penny-farthing  men,  with- 
out driving  them  out  of  the  market ;  since  a  penny-farthing,  by  the  supposition,  is  the 
least  sum  that  will  pay  profits  and  wages  on  the  thousand  quarts.  But  the  penny, 
farthing  men  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  because  the  whole  product  by  the 
very  means  of  the  case,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  and  if  for  a 
moment  they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  price  consequent  on 
insufficient  supply  would  immediately  recall  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  land- 
lords of  that  lan^  or  of  those  wells  which  produce  the  ten  million  quarts,  finding 
that  the  producers  have  an  advantage  over  the  thousand  quart  men,  step  in  and  de- 
mand the  whole  difference  between  them,  viz.  a  farthing — and  so  commences  Rent. 
For  those  who  raise  water  at  a  penny-farthing  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits ; 
and  therefore  those  who  can  raise  it  at  a  penny,  have  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  by  a 
fiirthing.  This  rent  becomes  confirmed  by  contracts ;  and  after  that  all  attempts  to 
undersell  become  impossible,  except  by  sacrificing  some  part  of  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit. 

*^  Onr  excellent  correspondent  will  find  it  vain  to  kick  against  these  irresistible 
doctrines.  But  he  must  allow  us  to  add,  that  the  old  theory  of  Rent  is  not  (as  he 
supposes)  opposed  to  the  new  theory,  but  simply  different  from  it.  Adam  Smith  did 
not  deny  any  thing  essential  to  the  new  views ;  he  merely  overlooked  something,  viz. 
the  fact  of  the  different  rates  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  Neither  did  he  uniformly  over, 
look  this ;  some  things  which,  he  says,  imply  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  it ;  and  with 
regard  to  mines,  he  was  pretty  sensible  of  this  scale  of  differences,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences.— C.  N.** 

Hadst  thou  always  written  thus,  O,  Christopher !  thy  crutch  would  have  dealt 
many  a  good  blow  for  the  Good  Cause ! 

Y  « 
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by  withdrawing  his  capital  from  an  unprofitable  inyeatment.  Tbe  only 
question  that  remains^  then,  is  what  may  be  the  effSect  of  this  tax,  after 
rent  has  arisen ;  or  when  the  inferior  soil  is  in  the  act  of  being  forced 
into  cultivation.  Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  inferior  soil  is  a  check 
upon  the  monopoly  exaction,  or  a  means  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  fertility.  The  more  barren  it  is,  or  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  com  which  it  will  ejfectively  return  to  the  culti- 
vator for  his  outlay  of  capital,  the  farther  removed  as  it  were  will  be 
the  check  it  institutes ;  and  the  price  may,  and  will  be  raised  by  the 
monopolists,  exactly  in  proportion.  But  the  tithing  of  the  produce 
clearly  diminishes  the  capitalist's  effectual  return,  just  by  one-tenth,  so 
that  the  check  is  by  so  much  farther  off ;  and,  in  this  case  too,  the  bur* 
den  of  the  tax  is  shifted  upon  the  consumer. 

The  subject  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  numerical  illustration. 
Suppose  that  the  best  soil  we  speak  of  produces  twenty  quarters  per 
acre,  and  the  next  inferior  soil  only  ten.  Suppose  also,  that  the  culti. 
vator  of  the  first  soil  (while  it  alone  was  cultivated,  and  paid  no  rent) 
conceived  himself  remunerated  for  labour  and  outlay  of  capital,  by  20s. 
per  quarter,  or  a  return  of  £20  per  acre.  So  long  as  this  good  soil  re- 
mains unexhausted,  there  is  no  circumstance  which  can  occasion  any 
disturbance  in  the  price;  but  when  it  is  exhausted,  and  no  addi- 
tional supply  can  be  forced  from  it,  the  demand  of  the  growing 
population  will  evidently  raise  that  price : — a  sum  will  hence  accrue 
over  and  above  wages  and  profits,  or — rent.  Now,  the  limits  of  that  rise 
of  price  is  plainly  this: — It  cannot  rise  higher  than  will  enable  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  inferior  soil  to  be  sold  for  £20  per  acre,  the  sum  already 
supposed  as  the  remunerating  return  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  rise 
higher  than  £2  per  quarter.  So  soon  as  it  arrives  at  this  point,  the  inferior 
soil  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  supply  henceforth  go  on  in  steady  proper, 
tion  to  the  demand.  Let  a  tithe  imposition  be  now  imagined,  and  let  us 
look  at  the  result.  If  imposed  before  the  first  soil  is  exhausted,  the 
farmer  will  have  remaining,  as  his  corn  return,  eighteen  quarters  in  place 
of  twenty,  and  from  this  eighteen  he  must  extract  his  former  money  return 
of  £20,  or  discontinue  his  trade.  Fall  back  upon  rent  in  the  meantime  he 
cannot,  as  he  pays  none,  so  that  his  only  resource  is  a  partial  and  tern, 
porary  withdrawal  of  capital  until  the  price  is  raised  to  £1  one«ninth,  per 
quarter,  by  a  temporary  diminution  of  supply.  At  this  price  he  wiU  go  on 
producing  as  before,  and  the  markets  will  suffer  no  new  disturbance  until 
the  good  soil  becomes  exhausted.  A  rise  of  price  will  now  take  place,  and 
proceed  until  checked  by  the  productive  powers  of  the  next  lowest  soil. 
But  this  soil  which,  when  untithed,  returned  ten  quarters,  will  now 
only  return  nine  to  the  capitalist  ;*  and  the  limit  of  monopoly  exaction  is 
precisely  that  sum  which  will  make  the  price  of  nine  quarters  £20,  or  £2 
two-ninths  per  quarter.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  price  is  in  both 
these  latter  cases  raised  upon  the  consumer,  and  the  rent  will  plainly  be 
quite  the  same  whether  tithe  is  imposed  or  not.  If  the  land  is  tithe- 
free,  the  rent  afforded  by  the  higher  soil,  when  the  less  fertile  is  just 


*  From  thifl  may  be  apparent,  the  full  weight  of  Mr.  Senior*8  aawrtion,  or  admis- 
sion, that  the  influence  of  tithes,  as  respects  the  consumer,  renders  the  soil  <'  less 
fertile.'*  Really  we  have  a  strong  desire  to  seixe  foicihle  hold  of  this  ingenious 
economist,  and  without  farther  ceremony,  give  him  a  oorporalship  in  our  ranks. 
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broke  ttp^  will  be  £20  per  acre ;  and^  if  tithed^  it  will  be  nine  quarters  at. 
.  £2  two-ninths  per  acre^  or  j£SO  also.  It  may  be  indeed  alleged  that  the 
quantity  which  the  bishop  gets  in  this  latter  case^  viz.^  three  quarters,  or 
a  value  of  £61,  being  also  a  part  of  the  renduum  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  production,  has  as  much  right  to  be  named  rent  as  the  £20  which  goes 
to  the  landlord, — ^that  the  total  amount  of  real  rent  is  thus  £36f, — and 
that  this  full  sum  would  go  into  the  proprietor's  pocket,  were  the  practice 
of  tithing  demolished.  Now,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  a  name,  as  our 
dispute  is  concerning  things.  What  we  assert  is,  that  if  tithe  had  not 
existed,  the  consumer  would  have  paid  only  £2,  instead  of  £2  t^o-ninths 
per  quarter  for  his  com.  If  the  foregoing  statement  proves  any  thing, 
it  proves  this ;  and  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  anonymous  part  of  the 
residuum  which  the  Bishop  receives,  would  not,  in  other  circumstances, 
have  arisen  at  all,  The^oxious  influence  of  the  tithe  diminished  the 
power  of  the  inferior  soil  as  a  check,  just  so  far ;  and  enabled  the 
monopoly  exaction  to  exceed  its  natural  and  free  amount,  precisely  by 
this  sum.  This  being  granted — and  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied-*-* 
our  case  becomes  a  very  plain  one.  By  what  process  matters  would  be 
restored,  on  the  abolition  of  tithes,  to  their  original  state,  and  the  price 
of  provisions  lowered  from  £2^  to  £2  per  quarter,  instead  of  the  incre- 
ment being  put  into  landlords'  pockets,  we  shall  explain  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

If  the  public  have  any  means  of  defence  against  the  economical  re- 
sults now  demonstrated,  it  must  be  in  what  has  sometimes  been  ad- 
duced in  controversion  of  the  Ricardo  doctrine  of  tithes ;  viz.  a  dimi- 
nution in  their  consumption  of  com,  according  as  the  price  rises,  and  a 
consequent  throwing  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  or  a  preventing  it  from 
being  broken  up  so  soon  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Now,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reality  in  the  matter  of  fact  of  this  statement ;  but  it 
militates  nothing  against  our  proposition.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  established  truths  of  finance,  that  a  tax  cannot  be  laid  upon  any 
manufactured  article,  to  the  heightening  of  its  price,  without  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  narrowing  the  use  of  that  article.  There  is  an  ideal 
standard  in  most  men's  minds,  by  which  the  worth  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption is  tried,  and  the  moment  their  price  exceeds  this,  the  use  of  them 
is  given  up  or  abridged.  In  this  event,  the  manufacture  is  also  nar- 
rowed.  But,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  though  less  is  manufactured, 
nothing  is  manufactured  cheaper.  The  high  price  caused  by  the  tax  is 
still  paid  by.  every  consumer,  though  numbers  are  rendered  unable  to 
become  consumers.  The  effect,  in  regard  of  corn,  will,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, be  precisely  similar.  If  a  diminution  of  demand  takes 
place,  permitting  of  a  certain  withdrawal  of  capital  altogether,  without 
necessitating  a  rise  of  price,  so  much  more  will  just  require  to  be  tem- 
porarily withdrawn,  in  order  to  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  price  to 
the  profitable  point.  The  permanent  diminution  of  demand  will  cause  a 
permanent  diminution  of  supply,  but  it  will  not  cause  that  supply  to  be 
brought  to  market  on  unprofitable  terms.  The  whole  corn  grown,  then, 
will  be  still  grown  under  the  precise  laws  we  have  just  unfolded ;  and 
the  tithe-raised  price  will  be  paid  by  those  who  eat,  although  those  who 
do  not  eat  escape.  It  is  absurd  to  regard  this  operation,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  consumer  from  his  burden.  The  only  effect  it  can  have  is 
the  reducing  of  our  poorer  classes  to  half  food,  and  thereby  making 
tithe  as  well  as  rent  less  than  they  would  be,  if  these  classes  consumed 
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full  food.  But  there  is  yet  an  increment  upon  every  morsel  consumed, 
which  goes  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  and  our  proposition  remains  unhurt. 
If  any  inference  can  be  hence  drawn,  it  is,  that  the  landlord  also  would 
benefit  by  the  repeal  of  this  noxious  impost ;  that,  as  the  people  were 
enabled  to  live  more  generously,  rents  would  rise,  cultivation  being  ex- 
tended and  advanced. 

These  are  the  remarks  which  we  oifer  for  the  guidance  of  the  student 
who  would  explore  the  Fallacies  of  **  The  True  Theory  of  Rent" 
Colonel  Thompson  also  gives  somewhat  into  that  ultra-Malthusianism 
we  reprehended  in  Mr.  Senior.  What  would  the  author  of  a  certain 
admirable  Catechism  think  of  the  application  of  such  reasoning  to  the 
Corn  Laws  ? 


We  shall  not  advance  farther  at  present ;  the  foregoing  dose  of  ab- 
stractions being  quite  enough  for  one  month.  We  shall  return  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  look  into  all  its  practical  details.  It  is  these  last  which  make 
out  that  popular  and  plausible  case  against  us,  to  which  we  attribute  the 
great  prevalence  of  error.  Let  our  friends,  in  the  meantime,  give 
the  foregoing  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal ;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  in  our  next  article  on  the 
subject,  of  the  all  important  truth,  that  Tithes  are  Paid  bt  the  Con- 

KUUER. 


SONNETS  TO  lONE. 


I. 

I  CAKKOT  WOO  thee,  dearest,  in  such  wise 
As  daily  suitors  borrow — ^'twould  offend 
The  sense  of  my  deep  passion,  so  to  bend 

And  smile,  and  play  with  yelTet  words  and  sighs  : 

And  art  thou  angei^  by  this  bolder  guise  ? 
'Tis  but  a  feint,  sweet  chider,  to  extend 
Thy  sway  still  further  o'er  the  wayward  friend 

Who  doats  too  dearly  on  those  sovereign  eyes  1 

Thou  know'st  thyself— ^r  all  that  pretty  scorn, 
And  peremptory  state  of  thy  sweet  kind — 
Loyed  to  thy  worth  and  wish,  and  close  entwined 

By  his  most  clasped  heart-strings,  whether  borne 
In  absence  on  the  tablet  of  the  mind, 

Or  present,  bringing  joy,  as  sunbeams  bring  the  mora ! 

IL 
0  chide  me  not  for  silence  I  Let  me  lie 

Still  at  thy  feet,  upgazing,  love  I  Do  thou 

But  lay  those  silken  fingers  on  my  brow, 
And  fill  my  vision  with  thine  answering  eye ; 
Then  bid  me  sing !  and  lip  and  lute  shall  vie. 

Though  wont  of  late  such  biddings  to  refuse, 

In  mingling  strains  for  thee,  mine  own  fair  muse ! 
So  is  my  being  raised,  when  thou  art  nigh ! 
Alone,  I  struggle  with  dark  thoughts, — my  tongue 

Hath  learned  harsh  syllables  from  Time ;  and,  yet. 

When  folded  in  thy  shadow,  I  forget 
All  sense  of  hate,  and  weariness,  and  wrong, 

While  thoughts,  like  thee,  aU  beautiful,  beset 
The  prison  of  my  heart,  and  loose  its  captive,  Song ! 
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OB,  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  LLOYd's^ 


EvBiT  Day  A  Ship  IS  Lovr.— Fhm  an  euininattonorUoyd*sI4tU.fhNnthey«tr  17S8toth«ooiit< 
menoement  of  1889,  it  has  appeared  that  the  number  of  Britbh  veueu  alone,  lost  during  that  period, 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  leM  than  one  and  a  half  daily.  We  learn,  from  Moreau't  tablet, 
that  the  number  of  merchant-veatela  em|doyed  at  one  time  in  the  navigation  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  amounts  to  about  80,008,  having,  one  with  another,  a  burden  of  120  tons.  Out  of  551  ships  of 
the  royal  navv  of  England,  lost  to  the  country  during  the  period  above-mentioned,  only  160  were  taken 
or  destroyed  by  the  enemy ;  the  rest  having  either  stranded  or  foundered,  or  having  been  burnt  by 
aocident--a  striklru;  proof  that  the  dangers  of  naval  warftre,  however  grieat,  may  be  flur  exceeded 
by  the  storm,  the  hurricane,  the  shoal,  and  all  the  other  perils  of  the  deep.  During  the  last  great 
war  in  Europe,  S8  British  ships  of  the  line  went  down  to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  88  years,  besidea 
7  50.gun  ships,  86  ftigates,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  vessela.  The  navies  of  the  other  European 
powers,  FVance,  Holland.  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were  almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  their  lasses  must  have  many  times  exceeded  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brl. 
tain.  These  numbers,  we  believe,  very  far  exceeded  what  most  people  would  have  su^iosed.  To 
this  immense  loss  of  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce,  the  imagination  must  be  left  to  supply  the  in- 
calculable amount  of  wealth  swallowed  up  with  them,  and  the  thousands  of  human  beings  who  thus 
found  a  watery  grave.    More  strength  in  the  building  might  save  half  of  this  suflfering. 


The  following  account  of  loss  and  accidents  of  British  vessels  is  extracted  ttava  Lloyd*s  List  of  1880  :— 
On  foreign  voyages,  197  wrecked :  884  driven  on  shore,  of  which  884  are  known  to  have  been  got  oil; 
and  probably  more ;  81  foundered  or  sunk ;  1  run  down  ;  35  abandoned  at  sea,  8  of  them  afterwards 
carried  into  port ;  18  condemned,  as  unseaworthy  ;  6  upset,  one  of  them  righted;  87  missing,  one 
of  them  a  packet,  no  doubt  foundered.  Coasters  and  colliers :— >10O  wrecked;  8S7  driven  on  shore, 
of  which  181  known  to  have  been  got  off,  and  probably  many  more:  67  foundered  or  sunk,  4  of 
them  raised,  6  run  down ;  IS  abandoned,  5  of  them  afterwards  carried  in  j  3  upset,  8  of  them  right, 
ed ;  16  missing,  no  doubt  foundered.  During  the  year,  4  steam  vessels  were  wrecked;  4  driven  on 
shores  but  got  off s  and  2  sunk. 


SEA.BURKIKO^  TO  THE  ALARMING  EXTENT  OF  TWO    THOUSAND  LIYES  AND 

UPWARDS  A.YEAR. 

The  following  dialogue^  between  two  clerks^  sitting  on  the  benches  of 
the  Royal  Exchange^  London^  was  lately  overheard. 

Ut  Clerk.  "  What  a  melancholy  loss  that  is  of  the  Shannon  whaler^ 
with  most  of  the  crew  !" 

9d Clerk.    "Ay." 

"  What  a  dreadful  state  for  the  crew  to  be  in^  for  seven  days  and  six 
nights^  without  shelter^  amongst  wet^  cold^  frost  and  snow^  with  nothing 
to  eat  and  drink  but  flour,  raw  salt  beef^  and  salt  water^  and  obliged  to 
drink  their  own  blood  for  thirsty  until  some  died  raving  mad,  and  others 
had  the  very  flesh  rotted  off  their  bones  !" 

"  Yes," 

''  What  a  pity  such  disasters  cpuld  not  be  prevented  in  future  !' 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  for  some^  but  not  for  all." 

"  Why  not  for  all  >" 

"  It  would  be  no  pity  for  ship-builders^  ship-wrights,  and  ship-trades 


men." 


"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  another  vessel  will  be  required  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Shannon^  which  gives  employment  to  all  these  parties." 

"  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  to  the  profit  of  all  these  parties 
that  vessels  should  be  lost  ?" 

"  It  is  so  clear,  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute." 

"  But  surely  it  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  that 
the  vessel  had  been  preserved  ?" 

''  I  doubt  that  very  much." 

"  Why  so  }" 

"  Because^  probably,  it  was  insured  to,  or  even  above,  its  value." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.' 


>» 
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"  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  ship  to  have  cost,  when  new,  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  suppose  it,  during  the  time  it  lasted,  to  have  made  consi^ 
derable  profit,  but  to  have  much  decreased  in  value,  no  person  would 
probably  have  given  above  half  value  for  it  to  purchase ;  but  the  owner, 
without  doing  any  thing  dishonest,  or  which  is  not  done  every  day,  may 
keep  it  insured  to  the  full  value  it  cost  him,  when  new ;  and  if  it  be 
totally  lost,  he  gets  three  thousand  pounds  more  for  it  than  he  could 
have  got  from  a  purchaser." 

*'  Ay ;  but  you  supposed  it  to  have  made  a  profit ;  suppose  it  had  not 
made  a  profit  ?" 

"  Then,  he  has  the  more  need  to  get  quit  of  it." 

"  Then,  by  that  reasoning,  a  shipowner  may  often  make  a  profit  by 
his  vessel  being  lost  ?" 

^'  It  is  done  every  day.  It  is  as  common  a  trade  as  selling  old  clothes 
in  Rag  Fair." 

''  Then  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  under- 
writers  that  the  vessel  had  been  preserved  ?" 

'^  That  it  most  certainly  would  not." 

'^  How  so,  when  the  property  was  sacrificed  in  the  sea  ?" 

'^  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  discover  that,  if  there  were  no 
losses  at  sea,  there  would  be  no  sea  insurances ;  and  it  requires  just  as 
little  to  see  that  the  underwriters  must  get  more  money  than  they  pay 
away,  otherwise  they  would  become  bankrupt." 

*'  Please  to  explain  yourself  a  little  farther." 

"  If  there  be  a  million  of  money  paid  away  in  Lloyd's  every  year,  for 
losses  at  sea,  there  must  be  above  a  million  recwved ;  for  instance,  say 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  half  million,  or  surplus  above  what  is 
actually  paid  away  for  losses,  just  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  under- 
writers." 

"  Then,  by  whom  is  this  million  and  a  half  paid?" 

''  By  the  public." 

*'  But  how  is  it  paid  ?" 

"  By  a  tax  on  merchandize,  and  all  sea-borne  commodities." 

"  I  will  again  be  obliged  by  your  explaining  yourself." 

''  The  Shannon  whaler  was  going  to  the  Davis'  Straits  whale-fishery, 
and  was  lost  on  the  passage  out ;  this,  of  course,  made  one  ship  less  at 
the  fishery ;  and^  of  course,  there  will  be  one  cargo  less  at  the  market ; 
and  this  increases  the  price  of  whale  oil  and  whale-bone :  and  if,  instead 
of  the  Shannon  only  being  lost,  there  be  twenty  more  ships  lost  at  the 
fishery,  the  price  of  these  articles  will  just  be  increased  by  the  amount, 
or  value,  of  twenty-one  vessels  less  at  market." 

"  1  do  not  believe  the  public  view  the  loss  of  ships  in  this  light." 

"  No.  The  great  art  is  to  keep  them  from  knowing  this  :  otherwise 
Lloyd's  would  be  deserted." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  I  have  already  said,  if  there  were  no  losses  at  sea  there  would  be  no 
sea  insurances." 

"  Had  the  whole  crew  of  the  Shannon  been  drowned,  and  the  vessel 
not  heard  tell  of,  what  would  have  been  done  ?" 

"  The  owner,  or  his  broker,  would  probably  have  gone  into  the  room 
up  stairs,  and  offered,  perhaps,  30,  40,  50,  60  per  cent  or  upwards,  of  pre- 
mium, for  any  person  to  take  risks  upon  it,  and  insure  its  return." 

*'  What  is  premium  ?" 

"  Money  paid  to  induce  parties  to  take  risks." 

"  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  vessel  did  not  return  ?" 
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The  party  just  loses  so  much  over  and  above  the  premium  he  re- 
ceived^ paid  baclc  for  every  £100  of  risk  he  took  upon  it. 
''  And  if  it  did  return  ? 
He  just  pockets  so  much  of  premium^  as  he  took  of  £100  risks 
upon  it. 
*'  Does  either  party  know  where  the  vessel  is  all  ihis  time  ? 


»iuu  ui  riBiL  no  iuuk  upuu  »." 
AJiu  u  111  uiu  return  r" 

9* 

«  No.    If  they  do,  it  is  fraud." 

'*  Then,  is  this  not  a  hazard  upon  an  uncertain  event,  of  which  neither 


party  knows  what  will  be  the  issue  ?" 

*'  It  is  precisely  so." 

'^  Could  vessels  be  built  stronger  and  safer,  and  such  melancholy  ac- 
cidents as  the  loss  of  the  Shannon  prevented  in  future  ?" 

'^  With  the  greatest  ease." 

'*  Then  why  is  it  not  done  ?" 

'^  Because  it  would  be  against  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  I  have 
already  mentioned." 
'  *^  Is  there  any  proof  that  vessels  might  be  built  stronger  and  safer  ?" 

<€  Yes." 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

^'  In  men  of  war,  or  ships  fitted  by  Government,  as  was  the  case  with  * 
the  Isabella   and  Dorothea,  where  (but  we  must  keep  this  to  ourselves) 
ships  are  not  insured." 

*'  Then  do  you  consider  insurance  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  so  many 
merchant  vessels  being  built  unsafe,  and  lost  ?" 

"  I  consider  insurance  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  it." 

*<  Would  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  crews,  that  vessels  should 
be  built  stronger  and  safer  ?" 

''  Unquestionably.  It  would  preserve  them  from  being  drowned,  or 
losing  their  property.' 

"  And  of  passengers  V 

**  And  of  passengers  the  same  as  the  crews.' 

**  And  of  the  public,  where  merchandize  is  concerned  }" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

^*  And  is  this  known  to  all  these  parties,  ship-builders,  ship-owners, 
and  underwriters  ?' 

"  To  many  of  them,  it  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  to  me.' 

^^  Why  this  is  very  like  a  combination  by  all  of  these  parties  against 
the  interests  of  the  public  ?' 

^'  And  so  it  is.' 

*'  Is  this  the  practice  of  trade  ?' 

'<  The  whole  principle  of  trade,  is  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear ;  and 
of  the  carrying  trade,  in  keeping  up  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  making 
a  profit  above  the  expenses." 

*'  This,  then,  does  not  seem  to  conform  to  those  principles  ?" 

**  It  has  no  more  similarity  to  them,  than  throwing  the  dice  at  Crock- 
ford's  has  with  fair  dealing.  They  are  both  speculations  on  a  hazard, 
and  the  only  earthly  difference  between  them  is,  that  insurance  is  car- 
ried on,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  and  is  considered  a  legal  risk  for  the 
benefit  of  trade;  the  other  is  unprotected  by  law,  and  is  considered 
illegal,  bat  in  principle  they  are  both  hazards  of  precisely  the  same 
kind." 

"  Are  there  any  other  instances  than  men-of-war,  of  vessels  being 
strongly  built  ?" 

"  Yes." 


8  weu  Known  as  ii  is  lo  me  " 
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"  What  are  they  ?" 

*'  Merchant  vessels  which  are  not  insured.*' 

''  How  does  the  East  India  Company  do  with  their  ships  ?"* 

*  «  *  ♦  ♦ 

»  ♦  ♦  •  * 

♦  »  »  •  * 

♦  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

*  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

*  ♦  »  ♦  * 

♦  *  »  ♦  ♦ 

''  To  what  extent  do  you  suppose  that  lives  are  sacrificed  every  year, 
which  might,  if  vessels  were  made  stronger  and  safer,  be  preserved  ?" 

^'  To  at  least  two  thousand  lives  every  ybab." 

"  Why,  this  is  little  better  than  Burking  by  wholesale  ?" 

'^  It  is  precisely  so,  and  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
the  one  case.  Burking  was  detected,  and  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not 
known  to  the  public." 

"  And  to  what  extent  is  property  sacrificed  every  year,  which  might 
be  preserved  ?" 

'^  To  at  least  a  million  sterling  a-year.*' 

"  Do  you  mean  British  subjects  and  British  property  only,  or  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  nations  ?" 

^'  I  mean  British  subjects,  and  British  property  only.  If  we  include 
all  nations,  the  amounts  will  at  least  require  to  be  doubled." 

^'  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  make  the  calculation  ?" 

"  Upon  statements  and  calculations  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
newspapers." 

*'  Then  why  do  not  the  public  insist  on  vessels  being  made  stronger 
and  safer,  and  this  suffering  and  loss  prevented  ?" 

'^  The  public  are  always  slow  to  move,  even  where  their  own  safety 
and  interests  are  concerned,  and  to  the  vast  majority  of  them,  these 
things  are  not  known ;  and  when  a  vessel  is  lost,  they  attribute  it  to  a 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  bless  God 
it  was  not  themselves,  consider  it  was  a  fair  sea  risk,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  prevented." 

'^  Have  no  attempts  been  made  to  inform  the  public,  that  vessels 
might  be  built  stronger  and  safer  ?" 

«  Yes.     Many." 

^'  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?" 

^'  The  public  would  not  look  at  any  publication,  or  receive  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  public  would  as  soon  think  of  look- 
ing at  a  book  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  as  they  would  at  a  book  on 
strengthening  ships." 

"  But  will  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  underwriters,  and  surveyors  of 
shipping,  not  look  at  them  ?" 

'^  No.    They  all  know  well  that  it  would  be  against  their  interests  if 


*  A  charge  was  here  made  by  the  clerk  against  a  party  in  the  India  Honse,  of  so 
strong  a  nature  that  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  reported  to  the  public  without  proof  of 
its  truth.  Our  clerk's  fiicts  and  inferences  well  deserve  attention ;  but  we  think  him 
rather  severe  in  his  imputation  of  motives.  Yet  men,  noways  remarkable  for  inhu- 
manity as  individuals,  often  do  strange  things  collectively.  We  have  little  faith  in 
the  justice  or  humanity  of  Trustees,  Directors,  Commissioners,  Justices  of  Peace^  or 
the  Members  of  Close  Corporations,  when  several  act  together. 
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ships  were  made  stronger  and  safer^  and  therefore  they  are  to  a  man  in- 
terestedly prejudiced  against  them." 

'^  On  what  pretence  do  they  ohject  to  vessels  being  made  stronger  and 
safer  ?" 

*'  On  pretence  of  the  additional  expense  of  building ;  but  which  is 
just  a  pretence  to  gull  the  public,  and  to  make  it  pay  for  all  vessels 
that  are  wrecked  and  damaged^  and  to  fill  their  own  pockets." 

'*  Then,  if  the  public  were  made  aware  that  their  lives  and  property 
were  sacrificed  in  the  sea  to  fill  the  pockets  of  ship-builders,  ship, 
owners,  underwriters,  and  surveyors  of  shipping,  would  they  not  take 
steps  for  their  own  safety  ?" 

^'  I  doubt  it  very  much.  There  is  such  an  apathy  amongst  the  public, 
and  such  a  general  feeling,  that  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's 
business ;  that,  unless  the  whole  nation  could  be  aroused,  it  is  most  pro. 
bable  that  nothing  would  be  done,  although  the  public  were  made  ^lly 
aware  of  all  these  facts." 

"  Have  not  many  passengers  been  drowned  in  steamers,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  ?" 

"  Yes.     Many." 

''  And  could  similar  drownings  be  prevented  in  future  ?" 

"  Yes.  With  ease." 
Then,  why  does  not  the  Legislature  take  up  the  subject  ?" 
The  Legislature  is  tender  of  interfering  with  the  property  of  private 
parties ;  and  it  considers  that  if  one-half  of  the  public  are  fleeced  of  their 
property  and  drowned,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  other  half,  that  this  is 
all  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  (like  the  glazier's  boy  breaking  the  windows, 
and  the  doctor  breaking  the  glazier's  boy's  head,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,)  and  that  it  is  not  their  province  to  interfere  between  the  parties. 
Besides,  these  drownings  keep  down  the  population,  which  Malthus  says, 
should  be  kept  down  to  the  subsistence  fund ;  and  they  are  attended 
with  this  peculiar  good  consequence,  that  the  parties  never  make  any 
complaints  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Legislature  afterwards,  as  cla- 
morous and  dissatisfied  emigrants  sometimes  do.  For  all  these  good 
reasons,  the  Legislature  declines  to  interfere." 

'^  But  suppose  a  transport  vessel^  full  of  troops,  to  be  lost,  and  all 
the  troops  drowned." 

^'  Then  (xovemment  just  sends  another,  to  run  the  same  risk." 

'^  But  is  the  loss  of  the  troops  not  a  great  loss  to  Government  ?" 

'^  No.  ^Vhat  is  the  cost  of  4  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  of 
troops,  drowned,  (the  lives  are  considered  of  no  value  whatever,)  to  the 
revenue  which  Government  derives  from  the  loss  of  vessels  V* 

*^  How  does  Government  derive  a  revenue  from  the  loss  of  vessels  ?" 

''  It  increases  the  sale  of  timber,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar, 
and  all  materials  of  which  vessels  and  their  equipments  are  composed, 
and  on  which  there  are  duties.  It  also  increases  the  sale  of  all  docu- 
ments connected  with  shipping,  on  which  there  are  stamp  duties,  such  as 
charters  of  affreightment,  bills  of  lading,  policies  of  insurance,  arbitra- 
tion bonds,  protests,  seamen's  articles  of  agreement,  apprentices'  inden- 
tures, &c.,  and  even  increases  the  consumpt  of  paper,  on  which  there 
are  heavy  duties,  and  materially  increases  the  revenue  of  the  Post- 
office." 

"  Any  thing  else  ?" 

'^  Yes.    The  duties  on  exports  and  imports." 

^'  How  does  it  increase  the  duties  on  exports  ?" 
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"  If  a  vessel  be  lost  with  an  export  cargo^  another  cargo  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  country,  or  place  it  was  going  to." 

*^  But^  then,  does  not  Government  lose  the  duty  on  imports  f  Suppose, 
for  instance,  an  East  Indiaman  coming  home  from  China  with  a  cargo  of 
teas  and  silks,  to  be  lost  on  the  passage  home,  does  not  Government  lose 
the  duties  on  these  articles  ?*' 

'^  No.  The  sovereigns  of  Leadenhall  Street,  who  supply  the  public 
with  these  articles,  exactly  as  the  Dutch  supplied  spices  from  Amboyana, 
order  home  another  vessel,  belonging  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  with 
a  cargo,  which  pays  the  duty  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  was  lost,  and  they 
charge  the  whole  expense  to  the  public." 

^^  But  suppose  a  West  Indiaman,  laden  with  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee, 
to  be  lost,  and  which  was  not  under  the  control  of  sovereign  purveyors 
and  sovereign  carriers  ?" 

"  In  that  case,  the  supply  of  these  articles  is  regulated  by  the  demand 
for  them ;  and  if  one  vessel  and  cargo  be  lost,  another  will  be  sent  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  Government  does  not  lose  the  duties." 

"  But  suppose  a  Portuguese  vessel,  laden  with  wine,  or  an  American 
vessel,  laden  with  tobacco,  to  be  lost,  does  not  Government  lose  the 
duties  ?" 

"  No." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

^*  Another  vessel  is  just  sent  in  the  place  of  the  one  which  was  lost ;  and 
the  only  effect  is,  to  heighten  the  prime  cost  of  the  article  to  the  public, 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  which  were  lost,  before  the 
duties  are  laid  on  by  Government." 

"  Does  this  hold  throughout  all  commerce  }" 

**  Throughout  the  whole  property  in  shipping,  and  exports  and  imports 
of  the  kingdom." 

*^  Then,  it  appears  Government  are  as  much  gainers  by  the  loss  of 
vessels  as  ship-builders  are." 

*^  They  are  more  so,  since  the  property  of  Government  is  only  nominal, 
and  consists  only  of  duties,  for  which  no  real  value  is  given ;  but  the 
property  of  ship,  builders  is  real  material  and  workmanship." 

"  Does  this  account,  then,  for  the  repugnance  which  Government  have 
to  encourage  the  building  of  vessels  stronger  and  safer,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Royal  Navy  ?" 

"  In  my  opinion  it  does  so." 

^  Was  not  there  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  loss  of  steam-vessels,  sometime  ago  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  And  what  was  the  result  ?" 

**  A  report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  that  steamers 
should  be  built  stronger ;  which  in  all  probability  will  be  carried  into 
effect  in  the  year  1932,  and.  Finis." 

"  Since  you  are  so  well  informed  on  the  subject,  why  do  you  not  let 
the  public  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prevent  many  shipwrecks  and 
drownings  ?" 

«  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  ?" 

''  No.'' 

"  Then,  how  can  you  expect  that  I,  having  the  fear  of  God,  and  of 
losing  my  situation,  before  my  eyes,  would  furnish  the  public  with  infor- 
mation which  might  have  the  effect  of  taking  my  bread  from  me  ?" 

"  How  could  giving  the  information  be  the  means  of  taking  your  bread 
from  you  ?" 
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'*  U  veeselB  were  built  stronger  and  safer^  there  would  be  fewer 
losses^  and  consequently  fewer  insurance-brokers,  agents,  and  under- 
writers ;  and  it  then  might  happen  that  my  employer  might  have  no 
employment  for  himself,  and  consequently  would  have  none  for  me.  In 
fact,  with  all  this  immense  establishment  of  Lloyd's,  which  is  supported 
by  the  losses  of  vessels  and  merchandize,  and  which  are  paid  for  by  a 
tax  levied  from  the  public,  the  business  would  almost  entirely  be  taken 
away  from  it." 

'^  But  could  you  not  give  the  information  to  the  public,  without  its 
being  known  where  it  came  from  ?" 

"  Would  the  loss  of  my  situation  not  be  punishment  sufficient,  with, 
out  losing  my  money,  and  getting  the  ill  will  of  all  parties  in  addition  ?" 

'^  You  would  not  get  the  ill  will  of  the  public." 

^'  No.  But  did  you  ever  know  the  public  to  reward  its  benefactov 
yet  ?  Look  to  James  Watt ;  look  to  Henry  Bell ;  look  even  to  the  great 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  No,  no.  A  grateful  and  discerning  public  takes 
special  care  that  its  benefactors  shall  be  first  duly  starved  to  death,  and 
then  it  raises  monuments  to  perpetuate  their  memories.  The  public 
gratitude  is  very  much  like  Falstaff's  description  of  honour ;  therefore, 
'  I'm  for  none  on't.'  " 

"  1  never  thought  our  business  had  any  connection  with  Burking  by 
wholesale  before." 

^'  It  is  rather  a  harsh  expression,  but  it  all  tends  to  the  same  end^ 
that  of  getting  money  from  others.'' 

"  Do  you  consider  that  any  vessels  are  lost  accidentally  on  purpose  ?" 

"  Yes.     Many." 

**  From  what  reason  do  you  suppose  so  }" 

"  From  the  cupidity  of  human  nature." 

**  Please  to  explain  yourself." 

"  Where  you  see  trials  in  the  newspapers  every  year,  and  almost 
every  month,  of  people  insuring  their  properties,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  the  premises,  to  defraud  insurance  companies,  depend  upon  it  the 
same  thing  is  done,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  with  shipping,  with  a  dif- 
ferent element,  being  water  instead  of  fire ;  and  where  a  vessel  is  lost, 
accidentally  on  purpose,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  detection  becomes 
impracticable,  and  is  never  attempted,  and  the  loss  is  effected  therefore 
without  risk.  But  it  all  comes  off  the  shoulders  of  the  public,  who  are 
well  able  to  bear  it." 

"  But  should  not  means  be  taken  to  inform  the  public  of  this  }** 

''  I  question  much  whether  the  public  would  thank  any  person  to  inform 
them  ;  since,  when  they  are  robbed,  and  a  portion  of  them  drowned,  with- 
out the  survivors  suspecting  that  they  might  both  be  prevented,— 
^  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'twou'd  be  foUy  to  be  wise.' " 

"  But  why  do  not  shipowners  and  underwriters  look  to  prevent  these 
losses  ?" 

^^  For  the  reasons  I  gave  you  before — ^that  it  is  frequently  the  interest 
of  a  shipowner  that  his  vessel  should  be  lost ;  and  in  no  case  where  his 
vessel  is  fully  insured  does  he  need  to  care  about  it  being  lost ;  and 
that,  if  there  were  no  losses  at  sea,  there  would  be  no  sea  insurances. 
And  hark  ! — a  word  in  your  ear ;  but  we  must  keep  this  to  ourselves— 
instead  of  a  vessel  and  a  half  being  lost  every  day,  some  underwriters, 
shipowners,  and  ship-builders,  do  not  care  a  fig  if  there  were  a  vessel 
and  a  half  lost  every  hour,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  drowned,  so 
long  as  it  fills  their  pockets." 

"  Th^,  how  is  this  crying  evil  to  be  remedied  ?" 
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**  Only  by  the  public  voice  being  loudly  and  clamourously  raised 
against  it ;  or^  more  effectually  stilly  by  prohibiting  all  sea  insurances, 
when,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  will  not  be  one  wreck  for  four  that 
take  place  at  present ;  and  this  would  be  more  effectual  than  any  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  might  contrive 
means  to  evade." 

^'  But  if  sea  insurances  were  prohibited,  would  not  that  check  com- 
merce  ?" 

'^  On  the  contrary,  it  would  very  much  increase  it.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  that  if  sea  insurances  were  prohibited,  vessels  would 
be  made  very  much  stronger  and  safer,  and  at  least  a  half  of  the  ship- 
wrecks which  will  otherwise  take  place  would  be  prevented." 

"  But  would  not  that  be  too  great  a  risk  for  the  merchant  and  ship- 
owner ?'* 

*'  No.  They  would  then  have  their  property  preserved  in  fact  and  in 
reality,  instead  of  paying  a  tax  upon  it  in  an  insurance  office,  which 
does  not  preserve  it,  and  which  is  borne  by  the  public.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  upon  merchant  shipping  in  its  true  light,  as  a  bridge  connecting 
distant  countries  together,  it  is  evident  the  stronger  and  safer  we  can 
make  that  bridge,  the  less  tax  there  will  be  required  to  be  levied  from 
passengers  and  goods ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaker  and  more 
insecure  the  bridge  is,  and  the  more  repairs  it  requires,  the  greater  tax 
must  be  levied  from  passengers  and  goods,  to  keep  it  up,  and  to  pay  for 
the  repairs  ;  and  which  expenses  must  just  be  paid  for  again  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodities,  so  that  a  stronger  bridge  would  very  much 
facilitate  and  increase,  instead  of  checking  commerce." 

^^  By  your  reasoning,  then,  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  ever  sea  insur- 
ance was  invented  ?" 

^^  It  is  chargeable  with  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property.'' 

I  always  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  before." 

And  so  many  who  have  not  considered  the  subject  think  yet.  But  so 
much  are  the  best  institutions  of  men  liable  to  be  abused  and  perverted, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  wrecks  and 
damages  to  goods  which  take  place  in  the  world  is  owing  to  Insurance ! 
Insurance !  Insurance  !" 

The  conversation  being  here  ended,  the  clerks  rose  and  walked  away. 
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THE  TORY  HEARTS  OF  ^INGT.AND. 

The  Tory  hearts  of  England.  Monopolists  of  Kngland— 

How  woAilly  they  quail !  You  soon  shall  have  your  due ! 

Each  brazen  brow  is  clouded  now,  We  fear  you  not for  we  have  got 

Each  cheek  is  deadly  pale—  A  vengeful  rod  for  you. 

The  eyes  that  for  the  people*s  wo  That  rod  you  brandished  in  the  west, 

Would  never  shed  a  tear,  Till  blood  in  torrents  ran— 

Are  quenched  and  dim.     Right  well  they  You  reared  your  Mammon*8  dragon  crest 

^^^^                                   •  O'er  outraged  Hindoetan. 
The  reckoning  hour  is  near. 


The  pampered  priests  of  England— 

What  dismal  tales  they  tell ! 
Now  let  them  sing  their  sorrowing 

With  candle,  book,  and  bell, 
For  we  will  lay  their  idols  low, 

And  give  their  pride  a  fall*- 
WeMl  tuni  their  scarlet  and  their  sliow 

To  sackcloth  and  to  gall. 


The  Tory  Peers  of  England — 

How  ^TrathfuUy  they  frown ! 
Their  hateAil  yoke  we  burst — we  broke 

Their  rotten  boroughs  down. 
And  all  who  thwart  our  patriot  band, 

From  England*s  shores  may  fly, 
And  seek  some  more  congenial  land 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

(  Continued  from  No.  FIT.  J 

Our  attention  is  next  claimed  by  Shelley's  lyrical  poetry.  Under  this 
head  we  include  a  numerous  and  rather  miscellaneous  class  of  poems. 
Strictly  speakings  lyrical  poetry  means  such  as^  from  its  brevity^  or  from 
the  structure  of  its  versification^  is  susceptible  of  being  set  to  music.  It 
may  be  narrative,  descriptive,  even  didactic ;  or  it  may  be  the  involun- 
tary utterance,  in  one  or  two  melodious  lines,  of  a  random  thought.  The 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  varied  melody  of  versification  which 
characterize  Shelley's  poetry,  rendered  him  better  adapted  to  excel  in 
this  kind  of  composition  than  any  poet  of  the  day.  Poor  Keates,  in  his 
ode  to  the  nightingale,  evinced  a  kindred  power,  but  he  has  left  us  lit- 
tle in  this  way.  Wordsworth  wants  varied  melody,  and  Byron  wrote 
with  too  manifest  an  exertion.  Moore  has  got  a  high  character  as  a 
lyrist,  simply  because  his  songs  have  been  set  to  music,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  merits  of  his  versification,  and  without  reference  to  his 
eternal  conceits.  In  the  examples  we  are  about  to  subjoin,  the  reader 
must  not  be  startled  by  the  introduction  of  some  pieces  which  would 
scarcely  harmonize  with  some  of  his  drawing-room  and  harpsichord 
associations.  We  speak  not  of  what  is,  but  of  what  is  susceptible  of 
being  enhanced  in  value  by  musical  intonation.  The  Germans,  more 
musical,  give  a  wider  range  to  the  subject  of  their  songs,  and  would 
understand  us  better.    This  is  our  only  apology  for  introducing  here 

THE  CLOUD. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowera, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother*s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain,    ' 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 
I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  more 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hiUs, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smiley 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
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Leaps  on  the  iMM^k  of  my  Bailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthqualte  roclu  and  swings^ 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  hreathe,  from  the  lit  sea  heneath, 

Ita  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

Prom  the  depth  of  hearen  abore, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden^ 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o>r  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roo^ 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee^ 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  &llen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

1  bind  the  snn*8  throne  with  a  burning  lane. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurL 
Prom  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow; 
The  sphere-flre  above  its  soft  colours  wove^ 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

1  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when,  with  never  a  staiiiy 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb^ 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

The  following  exquisite  lines  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  belong 
to  the  class  under  which  we  have  ranked  them.  There  is  something 
drowsy  in  the  versification,  like  the  hum  of  a  distant  waterfall,  heard 
between  sleeping  and  waking ;  and  the  images  borne  in  succession  across 
the  languid  fancy,  the  low  breathing  winds  and  twinkling  stars,  the 
odours  of  flowers  and  the  dying  song  of  the  nightingale,  the  fainting 
beneath  kisses,  half-stifle  us  in  an  atmosphere  over-impregnated  with 
bliss.  '^  The  spirit  in  the  feet,"  which  leads  the  lover  to  his  mistress's 
window,  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest— it  is  the  yearning  advance  of 
the  sleep-walker.    But  let  the  song  speak  for  itself. 
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LIKES  TO  AN  IKDIAN  AIR. 


I  arise  from  dreami  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  ni^ht. 
When  the  winds  are  hreathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright : 
I  arise  from  dreanis  of  thee^ 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — ^who  knows  how  ? 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream— 
The  champak  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoaghts  in  a  dream ; 


The  nightingale^s  complaint. 
It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  upon  thine. 
Beloved  as  thou  art  I 

O  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 
Idie^Ifaint,  liaUI 
Let  thy  love  in  kiases  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast, 
Oh  I  proM  it  dose  to  thine  again, 
Where  it  will  break  at  last 


Change  the  measure.    Here  is  tempest  and  rage  conjured  up  by  im- 
passioned words. 


THE  FUOITIYES. 


I. 


III. 


The  waters  are  flashing, 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing. 
The  hoar-gpray  is  dancing— 
Away  1 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
The  thunder  is  tolling, 
The  forest  is  swinging, 
The  minster  bells  ringing.^ 
Come  away  I 

The  earth  is  like  ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion : 
Bird,  beast,  man,  and  worm. 
Have  crept  out  of  the  gtorm— 
Come  away  I 

It. 

"  Our  boat  has  one  sail. 
And  the  helmsman  is  pale ; 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,**— 
Shouted  He— 

And  she  cried :  "  Ply  the  oar! 
Put  off  gaily  from  shore !  ** — 
As  she  spoke^  bolts  of  death 
Mixed  with  hail,  specked  their  path 
0*er  the  sea. 

And  from  isle,  tower  and  rock, 
The  blue  beacon  cloud  broke, 
And  though  dumb  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  flashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 


"  And  fear8*t  thou,  and  fear'st  thou  ? 
And  see*st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou? 
And  drive  we  not  free 
0*er  the  terrible  sea, 
I  and  thou  ?  ** 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure. 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low;-— 

While  around  the  lashed  ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion. 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shattered  and  shifted 
ToandfhK 

IV. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
Like  a  blood^hound  well  beaten, 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit, 
Stands  the  grey  tyrant  father, 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather. 
Seems  tame; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest  and  last 
Of  his  name! 


Beauty  comes  most  fitly  after  terror,  like  sunshine  after  storm. 

THE  ISLE. 

There  was  a  little  lawny  iilet, 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven ; 
And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  summer's  breath  enweaves, 
Where  nor  sun,  nor  shower,  nor  breeze. 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees. 

Each  a  gem  engraveik 
Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 

A  lake*s  blue  chasm. 
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Amid  the  rich  variety  which  the  poet  hag  left  ua,    it   it  difficult  to 
choose^  but  opening  the  book  at  random  we  Belect — 

THE  HYMN  OF  PAN. 

From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come ; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 

Listening  to  my  sweet  piping!*. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  nishcfs 
The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme. 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes. 
The  cigale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass. 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 

Listening  to  mj  sweet  pipings; 

Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing. 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion*s  shadow,  outgrowing 

The  light  of  the  dying  day, 

Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Pauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  warc^ 
T»  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-lawns. 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves. 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent  with  love^  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Eartli, 
And  of  Heaven — and  the  giant  wai-s, 

And  Love^  and  Death,  and  Birth,-^ 

And  then  I  changed  my  pipingB,-^ 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  clasped  a  reed  ; ' 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus  I 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed : 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood. 

At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 

Leaving  those  of  Shelley's  poems^  of  which  the  matter  rather  than  the 
form,  constitutes  the  value^  or  which  are  valuable  in  despite  of  an  un. 
propitious  form^  we  turn  to  such  as,  by  their  claims  upon  our  admiration^ 
both  on  account  of  their  form  and  matter,  stamp  him  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  complefte  poet.  A  niche  must  here  be  allotted  for  his  transla. 
tions  from  the  Greek  poets^  and  especially  for  his  translation  of  the 
Cyclops^  a  work  almost  entitled  to  rank  as  an  original  for  the  exquisite 
divination  with  which  he  has  entered  into  the  feelings  of  so  distant  a  state 
of  society^  and  the  unaccountable  power  with  which  he  has  given  to  an 
accurate  translation  all  the  easy  flow  and  beauty  of  an  originaL  This 
undertaking  calls  more  imperatively  for  notice  that  it  is  conterminous 
with^  and  possibly  aided  in  the  development  of  that  power  which  ena- 
bled him  to  collect  his  wandering  fancies  into  majestic  structures,  which 
are  organic  wholes — all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part.  For  this  new  in- 
sight into  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Greek  poets  and  his  own  genius, 
he  was  not  improbably  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Scliiller  and  Gothe, 
with  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance.  Schiller's  trans^ 
lation  of  "  the  Phoenicians,"  and  Shelley's  of  the  '*  Cyclops,"  are  the 
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only  versions  of  Greek  dramas  that  give  any  idea  of  the  original.  The 
translations  from  Faust^  by  SheUey^  shew  how  intimately  he  had  thought 
himself  unto  the  works  of  that  great  author. 

Shelley's  more  finished  larger  poems  are  Rosalind  and  Helen^  Adonais, 
Hellas^  Prometheus  Unbound^  and  the  Cenci.  The  first-mentioned 
although  cast  in  the  narrative  form^  and  human  in  its  interest^  is  still 
deeply  tinged  with  his  original  vice,  his  controversial  tendency.  The 
versification  is  sweet  and  fluent,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  Shelley.  The  Hellas,  he  himself  teUs  us,  "  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  events  of  the  moment,  is  a  mere  improvise."  It  con- 
tains some  magnificent  passages.  The  opening  chorus,  in  particular,  is 
beautiful,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here.  The  Adonais  is  also  a  child 
of  occasion — a  lament  for  Keates.  It  has  much  of  Milton's  Lycidas  in 
the  flow  of  it3  verse,  although  the  structure  of  the  stanza  be  diflferent ; 
nor  does  its  imagery,  or  the  constant  under.tone  of  simple  subdued 
pathos  which  pervades  the  poem,  render  it  unworthy  to  stand  in  com- 
petition with  that  *'  melodious  tear." 

In  his  "  Cenci,"  Shelley  first  displayed  to  the  world  the  full  extent  of 
his  genius.  Medwin  tells  us,  that  while  ^'  The  Revolt  of  Islam  "  and 
others  of  his  poems  were  thrown  off  by  him,  almost  without  exertion, 
the  "  Cenci "  was  the  product  of  severe  and  continuous  labour.  Its- 
solid  worth  confirms  the  story.  It  is  worthy  to  rank  among  the  most 
successful  efforts  of  dramatic  art  in  the  English  language;  and  the 
fragments  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  of  the  unfinished  drama, 
"  Charles  the  First,"  shew  that  it  was  no  chance  burst,  no  happy  acci- 
dent. Shelley  had  occupied  the  field  of  the  drama,  and  would  have 
maintained  it.  He  had  the  power  of  subduing  the  expressions  of  agony 
to  the  modulations  of  harmony,  without  lessening  their'  power  or 
diminishing  the  sympathy  they  were  likely  to  excite.  He  could  be 
alternately  homely  and  magnificent.  He  knew  how  to  check  that  over- 
flowing of  poetical  thought  which  waa  natural  to  him,  in  order  to  give 
character  to  his  dialogue ;  and  this  restraint,  by  compressing  his 
thoughts,  gave  them  a  spring  and  elasticity  which  are  felt  unseen. 
Lastly,  he  saw  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  narrative  and  drama- 
tic, and  allows  his  characters  to  be  seen  and  heard  as  the  necessity  of 
his  art  dictates.  They  but  appear — ^the  chain  of  causation  which  links 
their  appearances  is  supplied,  involuntarily,  by  the  mind  of  the  be. 
holder. 

The  story  of  the  ^'  Cenci "  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
The  characters  are  boldly  expressed  both  by  their  words  and  actions* 
Not  a  syllable  is  attributed  to  them  which  the  forwarding  of  the  action 
does  not  call  for.  Not  a  scene  is  introduced  in  which  some  event  does 
not  occur  to  forward  the  catastrophe.  The  characters  are  discriminated 
by  a  delicate  metaphysical  tact.  Old  Cenci  and  Beatrice  are  the  marked 
and  prominent  characters,  and  are  distinguished  not  merely  as  male 
from  female — good  from  evil — ^but  as  old  from  young.  They  are  akin 
in  power :  but  the  power  of  Cenci  is  that  of  a  fidl-grown  petrified  soul 
which  advances  not ;  the  power  of  Beatrice  is  growing,  it  increases  with 
every  struggle,  every  opportunity  of  display.  Even  the  feebler  charac- 
ters differ  in  their  feebleness--Oracoma  too  feeble  to  be  virtuous, 
Orsino  too  feeble  to  be  successfully  a  villain,  the  Pope  too  feeble  to  be 
just.    How  truly  dramatic  is  the  execution  of  the  piece  will  be  felt  in 

the  breathless  horror  of  the  murder  scenes. 
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* 

O/Mipio.-- How  feel  you  to  this  work  P 

JIfarjnou— As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer^s  life^    Your  cheeks  are  pale. 

0/ttn. — It  is  the  white  reflection  of  your  own, 
Which  you  call  pale. 

Mar. — Is  that  their  natural  hue  ? 

0/tifi. — Or  His  my  hate^  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  ezting^hes  their  blood. 

Mar. — ^You  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  ? 

Olim. — Ay, 
If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  sixmg  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  willing. 

Enter  Beatrice  and  Lueretia  below. 
Noble  ladies ! 

Beatr. — Are  ye  resolved  P 

Olim, — Is  he  asleep  P  * 

Mar.-~^lB  all 
Quiet  ? 

Lucr, — I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink  : 
He  sleeps  so  soundly — 

Beatr ^That  his  death  will  be 

But  as  a  changfe  of  sin-chastising  dreams, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  within  him, 
Which  God  extinguish !     But  ye  are  resolved  ? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed  P 

Olim. — We  are  resolved. 

Mar. — As  to  the  how  this  act 
B«  warranted,  it  rests  with  you. 

Beair.^WeU^  follow ! 

Olim Hush  !  Hark  I  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Mar. — Ha  I  some  one  com^  I 

Beatr. — ^Ye  conscience^tricken  cravens,  rock  to  rest 
Your  baby  hearts.     It  is  the  iron  gate, 
Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind. 
That  enters  whistling  as  in  scorn.     Come,  follow  ! 
And  be  your  steps  like  min^  light,  quick,  and  bold. 

(Fjrntnt.) 
•  ••••• 

An  Apartment  in  the  Castle.    Enter  Beatrice  and  Lueretia, 

Ltior, — They  are  about  it  now. 

Beatr, — Nay,  it  is  done. 

Lucr. — I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

Beatr.^-^He  will  not  groan. 

Lucr. — What  sound  is  that  ? 

jB^a/r.— List !  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

Lucr My  God! 

If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse. 

Beatr. — O,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone  : 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 
Is  it  accomplished  ? 

ilfar.— What  P 

Olim, — Did  you  not  call  P 

B^a/r— When  ? 

Olim, — Now. 

Beatr. — I  ask  if  all  is  over? 

Olim, — We  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  ma  a  ; 
His  thin  grey  hair,  his  stem  and  reverent  brow, 
His  veined  hands  crossed  on  his  heaving  breast, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay, 
Quelled  me.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it. 
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Jlfar.-^But  I  was  bolder;  for  I  chid  OUmpio, 
And  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  graye 
And  leaye  me  the  reward.     And  now  my  knifb 
Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said  ^  God !  hear,  O^  hear 
A  father^B  curse!    What,  art  thou  not  our  father  ?*' 
And  then  he  laughed.     I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him. 

£«a/r.— -Miserable  slares  1 
Where,  if  you  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  P    Base  palterers  I 
Cowards  and  traitors  I    Why,  the  very  conscience 
Which  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  reyenge 
Is  an  equiyocation  :  it  sleeps  oyer 
A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men ; 
And  when  a  deed  where  mercy  insults  heayen— • 
Why  do  I  talk? 

(Snatching  a  dagger  from  one  of  them  and  renting  it.) 

Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say. 
She  murdered  ker  own  feither,  I  must  do  it  1 
But  neyer  dream  ye  shall  outliye  him  long  1 

O/tm.— Stop,  for  God's  sake  t 

jl/ar.— I  will  go  b^ck  and  kill  him. 

0/im.— -Giye  me  the  weapon,  we  must  do  thy  will. 

J9«a/r.— Take  it !  Depart  1  Return! 

(Exeunt  OHm,  and  Mar.) 

How  pale  thou  art ! 
We  do  but  that  which  'twere  a  deadly  crime 
To  leaye  undone. 

Xrucr.— Would  it  were  done ! 

Beatr. — Eyen  whilst 
That  doubt  is  passing  through  your  mind,  the  world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.    -Darkness  and  hell 
Haye  swallowed  up  the  yapour  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.     My  breath 
Comes,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  gellied  blood 
Runs  freely  through  my  yeins.     Hark  I 

(Enter  OUmpio  and  Marsno,) 

He  is. 

Olim. — ^Deadl 

Mar. — We  strangled  him  that  there  might  be  no  blood ; 
And  then  we  threw  his  heayy  corpse  i*  the  garden 
Under  the  balcony ;  'twill  seem  it  felL 

Beatr. — (Giving  them  a  hag  of  coin.) 
Here,  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  homes. 
And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou  this  I 

(Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle.) 

It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Enyied  his  state :  so  may  Uiey  enyy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.     Liye  long  and  thrive !    And,  mark, 
If  thou  bast  crimes^  repent :  this  deed  is  none. 

(A  horn  it  sounded.) 

Lucr. — Hark !  'tis  the  castle  bom ;  my  God,  it  sounds 
Like  the  last  trump. 

Beatr.m^Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 

iAicr. — ^The  drawbridge  is  let  down ;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yourselves  ! 

(Exeunt  Olim  and  Mar.) 
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jBeo/r.— Let  lu  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest ; 
I  acaroely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now  : 
The  epirit  which  doth  reign  within  theee  limhe 
Seeau  strangely  undisturbed.     I  could  even  sleep 
Fearless  and  cidm  :  ail  Ulis  surely  past. 

The  PrometheuB  is  dramatic  in  form  only  ;  there  if  little  or  no  human 
interest  in  it.  The  sphere  of  action  is  the  universe ;  the  actors  the 
gigantic  creatures  of  the  poet's  imagination.  Love^  hatred^  fear^  the 
beauty  of  the  elements  and  the  human  form^ — ^these  in  the  abstract  are 
the  materials  employed  by  the  poet^  but  he  has  fused  them  in  the  glow, 
ing  furnace  of  his  own  mind^  cast  them  in  more  gigantic  moulds^  and 
given  them  new  purposes  and  relations.  It  is  indeed  a  gigantic  work^ 
worthy,  from  the  might  and  magnitude  of  its  conceptions,  to  rank  beside 
^schylus.  The  great  and  good  Titan,  the  tyrant  Jove,  the  mysterious 
alUabsorbing  Demlgorgon,  are  adequate  to  the  infinity  they  are  created 
to  fiU.  The  Oceanides  and  other  lovely  spirits  cluster  in  undying  beauty 
around  these  colossal  beings.  And  on  the  outward  form  of  the  poem 
the  author  has  lavished  all  the  riches  of  his  sweet  majestic  and  varying 
versification.  The  Prometheus  is  a  poem  that  never  can  be  popular> 
The  habits  of  thought  presupposed  in  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself 
exist  only  in  minds  which  have  been  long  devoted  to  literature.  But 
those  who  can  appreciate  must  ever  regard  it  as  a  mine  of  the  richest 
beauties  of  poetry.  Perfect  we  cannot  call  it ;  for,  independently  of  one 
or  two  wanton  defiances  of  feelings  which  may  (and  ought  to)  find  place 
in  the  most  cultivated  minds,  the  consummation  is  imperfect.  Man 
being  finite,  cannot  comprehend  infinite  good,  and  all  attempts  to  clothe 
such  an  idea  in  a  bodily  form  must  be  unsuccessful. 

Words  vainly  attempt  to  describe  a  poem  which  can  be  known  only 
from  repeated  perusals.  Those  who  can  find  pleasure  in  rich  combina. 
tions  of  melodious  measures  giving  voice  to  crowding  images  of  beauty, 
abstracted  from  every  thing  that  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  will  relish  the  re- 
vels pf  the  Hours  and  Spirits,  after  the  delivery  of  Prometheus. 

Soency  a  Pari  of  the  Forest  near  the  Cave  qf  Prometheus.  Pantuea  and  Ions 
are  Oeeping;  thqf  awaken  gradvaUy  during  the  First  Song. 

Voice  of  Unseen  Spiri/S' 
The  pale  stars  are  gone! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  sheplierd, 
To  their  folds  them  compelling. 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 
Hastesy  in  meteor-edipsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

A  train  qfdark  Forms  and  Shadows  passes  by  confusedly,  Singing. 

Here,  oh  here : 

We  bear  the  bier 
Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancelled  year  I 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be, 
We  bear  Time  to  his  tomb  in  eternity. 

«  Strew,  oh,  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew ! 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
spread  on  the  corpse  of  the  King  of  Hours ! 
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Haste,  oh,  haste ! 

Afl  shades  are  chased, 
Trembling,  by  day,  from  heaven's  blue  Avaste, 

We  melt  away, 

Like  dissolving  spray, 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day, 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony ! 

lone* — ^What  dark  forms  were  they  ? 

PatUheck — The  past  Hours  weak  and  grey, 
With  the  spoil  which  their  t<Ml 

Raked  together. 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  folL 

lone* — Hare  they  past  ? 

Panihea. — They  have  past ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast, 
While  *tiB  said,  they  are  fled : 

lone. — ^Whither,  oh,  whither? 

Panthea, — ^To  the  dark,  to  the  past,  to  the  dead. 

Voice  of  Unseen  Spirits. 
Bright  clouds  float  in  heaven. 
Dew-stars  gleam  on  earth. 

Waves  assemble  on  ocean, 
They  are  gathered  and  driven 
By  th«  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  glee ! 

They  shake  with  eihotion, 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  P 

The  pine  boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness, 
The  billows  and  fountains 
Fresh  music  are  flinging. 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from  sea ; 

The  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  gladness. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

lone. — ^What  charioteers  are  these  ? 
PanlAeo.— Where  are  their  chariots? 

Semichorus  of  Hours. 
The  voice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of  Earth 
Have  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain  of  sleep 
Which  covered  our  being  and  darkened  our  birth 
In  the  deep. 

A  Voice. — In  the  deep  ? 

Semichorus  IL — Oh,  below  the  deep. 

Semichorus  L — ^An  hundred  ages  we  have  been  kept 
Cradled  in  visions  of  hate  and  care. 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother  slept, 
Foimd  the  truth — 

Semichorus  //.—Worse  than  his  visions  were ! 

Semichorus  I. — We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hope  in  sleep ; 
We  have  known  the  voice  of  Love  in  dreams, 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leap — 

Semiehoms  //.^As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams  I 

Chorus — Weave  the  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  breeze, 

Pierce  with  song  heaven^s  silent  light. 
Enchant  the  day  that  too  swiftly  flees,  • 

To  check  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night. 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 

Which  chased  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer, 
And  it  limped  and  stumbled  with  many  wounds 

Through  the  nightly  dells  of  the  desert  year. 
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But  now,  oh  weaye  the  mystic  meaatire 
Of  music,  and  dance^  and  shapes  of  light, 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and  pleasure^ 
Like  the  clouds  and  sunheams,  unitfli 

A  Voice, — Unite! 

Pan/Atfo— -See,  where  the  Spirits  of  the  human  mind 
Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds^  as  in  bright  yeils,  approach. 

Chonu  df  SpMti, 
We  join  the  throng 
Of  the  dance  and  the  song. 
By  the  wliirlwind  of  gladness  bome  along; 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 
Prom  the  Indian  deep^ 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half  asleep. 

Chonu  of  Hours. 
Whence  come  ye^  so  wild  and  so  fleet, 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  <m  your  feet, 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought, 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  Teiled  not  ? 

Chorui  ofSpmis. 
We  come  from  the  mind 
Of  human  kind 
Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obsotne^  and  blind, 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 
Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heayen  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss^ 
Whose  cayems  are  crystal  palaces ; 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought^s  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance^  ye  luppy  Hours ! 

From  the  dim  reccwss 

Of  woyen  caresses^ 
Where  lorers  catch  ye  by  your  loose 

From  the  axure  islei^ 

Where  sweet  Wisdom 
t>^jiD%  your  ships  with  her  syren  wiles. 

From  the  temples  high 

Of  Man's  ear  and  eye^ 
Rooftd  oyer  Sculpture  and  Poesy ; 

From  the  murmurings 

Of  the  imsealed  springs 
Where  Science  bedews  his  Daedal  wings^ 

Years  after  years 

Through  blood,  and  tean^ 
And  a  thick  hell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  ftersy 

We  waded  and  flew. 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happiness  grew. 

Our  feet  now,  eyery  palm. 
Are  sandalled  with  calm. 
And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of  balm ; 
And,  beyond  our  eyes^ 
The  human  loye  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise. 

Chonu  of  Spirits  and  Hours. 
Then  weaye  the  web  of  the  mystic  measure ; 
From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ^ds  of  the  earth, 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure^ 
Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth, 
As  the  wayes  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 
To  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony  I 
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Chorus  qf  Spirits. 

Our  spoil  is  won, 

Our  task  is  done. 
We  are  free  to  dire,  or  soar,  or  run ; 

Beyond  and  around^ 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round. 

We*U  pass  the  eyes 

Of  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize : 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
Shall  flee^  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might. 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 

And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 
Which  drires  round  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight ; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath, 

The  powers  that  quell  Death, 
Whtrerer  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 

In  the  void's  loose  field 
A  world  fi>r  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield; 

We  will  take  our  plan 

From  the  new  world  of  man, 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean. 

Chorus  of  Hours. 
,     Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain. 

Somtihoirus  I.-^We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along : 

Semichorus  II. — Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain : 

Somichorus  I. — Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce^  and  free^ 
With  the  Spirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and  sea, 
And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 

Semichorus  II. — Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright, 
Leading  the  Day  and  outspeeding  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light 

Semichortts  I. — We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering  ephere^ 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  clouds  appear 
Prom  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

Semichorus  //.—We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

Chorus  of  Hours  and  SpiriU. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song, 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain, 
Wherever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
In  leashes^  like  starbeams^  soft  yet  strong, 

The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  sweet  rain. 

Panthett. — Ha !  they  are  gone  I 

lone.-.'Ytt  feel  you  no  delight 
From  the  past  sweetness  P 

Panthoiu-^'mAM  the  bare  green  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain. 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  die  unpavilioned  sky !  * 

We  close  our  review  of  Shelley's  writings  here.  Many  have  been 
passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  of  those  which  have  been  adverted  to,  the 
merits  have  been  canvassed  hurriedly  and  incompletely.  Our  limits 
forbade  a  more  exhaustive  scrutiny.  Something  we  would  have  said  on 
Shelley's  beautiful  prose  style— -a  rare  quality  in  a  poet — ^but,  for  the 
same  reason^  this  topic  must  pass  undiscussed.    Our  object  has  been  to 
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criticise  the  poems  of  a  real  poet  as  such  ;  to  banish  out  of  view^  when 
doing  this^  all  reference  to  his  moral  conduct^  or  to  his  speculative  opi. 
nions.  The  intrusion  of  personal  feelings^  the  attempt  to  insinuate  un- 
popular opinions^  under  the  disguise  of  poetry,  are  a  fair  object  of  re- 
mark for  the  critic,  when  they,  in  any  way,  blemish  the  poem  as  such ; 
not  otherwise.  A  poem  is  an  object  of  contemplation ;  it  addresses  it- 
self to  our  passive  imagination ;  it  is  not  intended,  nor,  in  well-regu- 
lated minds,  is  it  calculated  to  influence  the  opinion  or  the  will.  It  is 
a  babyish  notion,  that  of  acting  in  emulation  of  the  heroes  of  a  favour- 
ite poem,  and  unworthy  of  a  mind  sufficiently  developed  to  taste  the 
beauties  of  poetry.  Human  beings,  worthy  of  the  name,  act  from  mo- 
tives of  justice  or  utility,  not  of  vain  theatrical  parade.  If  those,  who 
are  so  ready  to  cry  out  about  the  danger  of  corrupting  youth,  and  to 
add,  as  a  corollary,  the  propriety  of  misrepresenting  all  works  which 
they  fancy  likely  to  have  such  a  tendency,  in  order  to  frighten  children 
from  them,  would  train  up  the  young  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  in  the 
habit  of  self-control,  they  might  expose  them  fearlessly  to  all  in- 
fluences. Thus  educated,  the  beauties  of  poetry  would  attract  them, 
while  any  alloy  of  impurer  metal  would  repel.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  cultivation  of  the  faculty  which  finds  a  pleasure 
in  the  simple  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  is  an  object  of  no  mean  im- 
portance, and  is  only  effectual  by  exercise.  The  wider  the  range  of  beauti- 
ful  objects  that  can  be  subjected  to  its  examination  the  better.  No  one 
dreams  now  that  a  young  man  may  be  turned  to  idolatry  by  the  perusal 
of  Homer.  Why  must  he  necessarily  adopt  Shelley's  abstract  opinions, 
because  he  admires  his  poetry  P  We  repeat  it,  train  the  mind  aright, 
then  let  it  loose,  to  range  among  the  world  of  books,  as  you  must,  to 
range  through  all  the  varieties  of  society.  It  may  stagger,  but  it  will 
steady  at  last.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  think,  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
it  should  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  such  a  truism,  in  order  to  procure 
a  fair  hearing  for  Shelley — for  the  subtlest,  sweetest,  most  etherial, 
veriest  poet  of  our  age. 
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IluaaAH  !  liurrah  I  my  ocean  bii-d, 

The  sun^s  bi'ORd  rays  are  flung 
Across  the  cliflTs  majestic  brow, 

Where  eagles  oft  have  s^vung  : 
Spread  thy  white  pinions  to  the  gale. 

Dash  through  the  foaming  spray 
That  sparkles  with  a  thousaud  hues, 

My  bark— 4iway — away  I 

Hurrah  I  the  monarch  of  the  wild 
May  climb  the  mountain  side, 

And  gaze  upon  his  fairest  home 
With  freedom's  conscious  pride. 


But  libeity  upon  the  waste 
Of  waters  seems  more  free : 

Fling  to  the  sky  thy  heaving  crest. 
Thou  bright  and  glorious  sea  ! 

Hurrah  I  again  with  joy  I  hear 

The  whirling  of  the  wave. 
In  whose  dread  furrows  are  entombed 

The  reckless  and  the  brave. 
O  when  my  life's  last  pulse  is  gone, 

I  ask  no  more  than  this; 
My  requiem  be  the  light  sea  breeze 

My  grave  the  blue  abyss ! 
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If  we  could  anticipate  early  a  brilliant  success  for  this  work,  we 
should  think  more  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  book-buying  public  than 
we  fear  there  are  grounds  for.  This  is  a  reading  age ;  and  precisely  be- 
cause  it  is  so  reading  an  age^  any  book  which  is  the  result  of  profound 
meditation^  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  duly  and  profitably  read  than  at 
a  former  period.  The  world  reads  too  much^  and  too  quickly^  to  read 
well.  Wlien  books  were  few^  to  get  through  one  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labour :  what  was  written  with  thought  was  read  with  thought^  and 
with  a  desire  to  extract  from  it  as  much  of  the  materials  of  knowledge  as 
possible.  But  when  almost  every  person  who  can  spell^  can  and  will  write^ 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  read^  except  by 
reading  every  thing ;  and  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  now  trans. 
acted  through  the  press^  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  printed  if 
we  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on«  Opinion  weighs  with  so  vast  a 
weight  in  the  balance  of  events^  that  ideas  of  no  value  in  themselves^ 
are  of  importance  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  are  ideally  and 
have  a  bona  fide  existence  as  such  anywhere  out  of  Bedlam.  The  worlds 
in  consequence^  gorges  itself  with  intellectual  food  of  all  qualities^  and 
in  order  to  swallow  the  more^  bolts  it.  Nothing  is  now  read  slowly^  or 
twice  over.  Books  are  run  through  with  no  less  rapidity^  and  scarcely 
leave  a  more  durable  impression  than  a  newspaper  article.  It  is  for 
tfais^  among  other  causes^  that  so  few  books  are  produced  of  any  value. 
The  lioness  in  the  fable  boasted  that  though  she  produced  only  one  at  a 
birih^  that  one  was  a  lion.  But  if  each  lion  only  counted  for  one^  and 
each  leveret  for  one^  the  advantage  would  all  be  on  the  side  of  the  hare. 
When  every  unit  is  individually  weak,  it  is  only  multitude  that  tells. 
Who  wonders  that  the  newspapers  should  carry  all  before  them  ?  A 
book  produces  no  greater  e£Pect  than  ah  article,  and  there  can  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these  in  one  year.  He,  therefore,  who  should 
and  would  write  a  book,  and  write  it  in  the  proper  manner  of  writing  a 
book,  now  dashes  down  his  first  hasty  thoughts,  or  what  he  mistakes  for 
thoughts,  in  a  periodical.  And  the  public  is  in  the  predicament  of  an 
indolent  man,  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  apply  his  mind  vigorously 
to  his  own  affairs ;  and  over  whom,  therefore,  not  he  who  speaks  most 
wisely,  but  he  who  speaks  most  frequently,  obtains  the  influence. 

At  such  a  period,  any  person  who  once  more  gives  to  mankind  a  phi. 
losophical  work,  which  he  has  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  make  as 
good  as  he  could,  by  unsparing  labour  and  meditation,  make  it,  performs 
an  act  the  more  meritorious,  as  it  is  the  less  likely  to  meet  with  any 
reward ;  and  if,  like  Mr.  Austin,  he  is  qualified  for  the  more  successful 
and  profitable  kinds  of  literary  composition,  yet  deliberately  prefers  the 
more  instructive,  the  greater  is  his  deserving.  There  are  passages  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  shew  that  if  the  author  chose,  he  could  ex- 
cel as  a  popular  writer ;  and  the  mere  clippings  and  parings  of  a  work 
like  this,  would  be  material  enough  to  be  wrought  up  into  more  than 
one  popular  book.  But  Mr.  Austin  knows,  that  in  order  to  make  an 
impression  upon  careless,  rapid,  and  impatient  readers,  it  is  necessary 
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to  avoid  caUing  upon  them  for  a  vigorous  effort  of  attention^  and  that 
without  such  an  effort^  no  ideas  can  be  imbibed  but  such  as  are  loose 
and  vague.  And  knowing  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  compe- 
tent to  explain  popularly^  all  that  can  be  popularly  explained ;  for  one 
who  can  follow  out  a  long  train  of  thought^  and  conceive  and  express 
it  at  once  with  clearness  and  with  precision  ;  that  the  former  may  teach 
the  people^  but  it  belongs  to  the  latter  only  to  teach  the  teachers  of  the 
people.  Our  author  has  chosen  for  himself  the  higher^  and  more  difficulty 
though  less  conspicuous  and  less  honoured  part. 

He  has  accordingly  produced  a  work  which  requires  to  be  read^  in  the 
antique  sense  of  that  term^  not  as  we  read  a  novels  but  rather  as  men 
read  for  honours  at  the  University.  But  the  work  will  repay  those  who 
shall  so  read  it.  As  all  know  who  have  ever  really  learnt  any  thing, 
real  knowledge  never  comes  by  easy  reading.  Nobody  ever  set  about 
learning  Latin  by  running  through  the  Latin  Grammar.  Mr.  Austin's 
work  is  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  science.  As  such,  it  is  not  a  book  for 
any  but  persons  who  are  really  anxious  to  learn ;  but  to  them,  it  is 
such  a  book  as  they  delight  in.  The  author's  style  is  a  model  of  posspi^ 
cuity :  the  concatenation  of  his  propositions  is  free  from  all  obscurity ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  but  that  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  attempt  to  communicate  precise  ideas. 

The  volume  consists  of  the  preliminary  lectures  of  a  course  delivered 
by  Mr.  Austin  at  the  University  of  London,  and  which  we  hbd  the  good 
fortune  of  hearing.  An  outline  of  the  entire  course  is  annexed  to  the 
present  publication. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  sufficient  a  conception  as  can  be  given 
in  a  few  words,  of  what  our  author  understands  by  Jurisprudence^  as 
distinguished  from  the  philosophy  of  Legislation, 

Both  these  sciences  are  conversant  with  laws ;  namely,  laws  in  the 
strict  sense,  laws  set  to  man  by  man,  in  the  character  of  a  political  su*. 
perior.  But  though  the  subject-matter  of  both  sciences  be  the  same, 
both  do  not  look  at  it  under  the  same  aspect. 

The  philosophy  of  legislation  is  conversant  with  laws,  as  a  contrivance 
for  accomplishing  certain  ends.  It  considers  what  are  the  purposes  of 
law;  and  judges  of  the  means,  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adapted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes.  It  teaches  the  requisites  of  a 
good  law;  and  what  particular  laws  would  be  good  or  bad,  either  uni* 
versally,  or  under  any  supposable  set  of  circumstances. 

Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  take  any  direct  cognizance 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  laws,  nor  undertake  to  weigh  the  motives 
which  lead  to  their  establishment :  it  assumes  their  existence  as  a  fact, 
and  treats  of  their  nature  and  properties,  as  a  naturalist  treats  of  any 
natural  phenomenon.  It  furnishes  an  analytical  exposition,  not  indeed 
of  any  particular  system  of  existing  laws,  but  of  what  is  common  to  all 
or  most  systems  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  notion  of  a  law  is  an  extremely  complex 
idea :  that  of  a  body  of  laws,  still  more  so.  These  ideas  have  to  be  ana- 
lyzed. The  component  elements  of  a  law,  and  of  a  body  of  laws,  and 
the  suppositions  which  they  involve,  must  be  precisely  determined  and 
cleared  up.  For  instance,  a  law  supposes  a  political  superior  from 
whom  the  law  emanates  :  what  is  a  political  superior  ?  All  laws  create 
obligations,  and  are  clothed  with  sanctions ;  all  laws  (certain  peculiar 
cases  excepted)  create  rights:  but  what  is  meant  by  an  obligation,  a 
sanction,  a  right  ?  £very  body  of  laws  recognises  a  distinction  between 
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civil  law  and  criminal  law,  between  private  law  and  constitutional  law : 
is  there  any  rational  foundation  for  Uiese  distinctions^  and  what  is  it  ? 

Further^  laws  operate  only  by  creating  rights,  and  duties,  or  obliga- 
tions.  The  rights  and  duties  which  the  law  of  any  country  creates^  are 
the  law  itself.  Now  these  rights  and  duties  fall  sb  naturally  into  cer. 
tain  slasses^  form  themselves  so  naturally  into  certain  groups^  that  in  all 
or  almost  all  bodies  of  law^  which  men  have  tried  to  reduce  into  any 
thing  like  a  systematic  order^  an  effort  has  been  made  to  grasp  these 
very  groups,  and  bind  them  together  by  appropriate  technical  terms. 
But  the  attempt  has  generally  been  a  most  lame  and  impotent  one,  part- 
ly for  want  of  what  may  be  called  the  coup  d'ceil  of  a  practised  logician, 
which  enables  him,  like  an  experienced  general,  to  survey  an  entire  field 
at  once,  and  either  comprehend  an  actual  arrangement,  or  frame  an 
imaginary  one,  without  being  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  details  ; 
and  still  more  for  want  of  mastery  over  the  casual  associations  connect- 
ed with  familiar  terms,  and  of  the  capacity  to  wield  every  word  as  a 
mere  instrument  to  convey  a  thought ;  an  instrument  which  may  be  taken 
up  and  laid  down  at  pleasure.  The  classes  which  have  been  formed  are 
not  properly  classes  at  all,  for  they  are  not  separated  by  plain  well- 
marked  boundaries,  but  cross  one  another  in  all  directions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  define  them,  because  no  property  can  be  found  common  to 
an  entire  class ;  or  none  but  what  may  also  be  foimd  in  something  that 
is  absurdly  left  out  of  the  class.  Yet,  as  before  observed,  the  authors  of 
these  unskilful  classifications  have  always  had  indistinctly  before  their 
eyes  certain  natural  groups,  which  they  have  been  ineffectually  attempt- 
ing to  hit,  and  to  find  some  means  of  circumscribing  within  the  bounds 
of  a  general  expression.  Hence,  if  we  were  to  strip  off  from  the  ar-  . 
rangement  and  technical  language  of  each  system  of  law,  whatever  is 
purely  accidental,  and  (as  it  may  be  termed)  historical,  having  a  refer- 
ence solely  to  the  peculiar  history  of  the  institutions  of  the  particular 
people ;  if  we  were  to  take  the  remainder,  and  regularize  and  correct  it 
according  to  its  own  general  (K>nception  and  spirit ;  we  should  bring  the 
nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  all  systems  of  law  existing  in  any 
civilized  society,  to  something  very  nearly  identical. 

Now  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  as  an  author  conceives  it,  endea- 
vours to  disentangle  these  natural  groups  (with  which  all  classifications 
coincide  in  the  gross,  and  none  accurately)  from  the  environment  which 
surrounds  them,  of  terms  without  any  precise  meaning,  except  perhaps 
a  historical  one ;  and  distinctions  answering  to  no  difference,  except,  per- 
haps, one  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  natural  groups  are  thus  brought 
into  strong  relief;  a  distinct  conception  is  gained  of  their  boundaries ; 
and  compact  and  precise  names  may  be  obtained  to  designate  them  by. 
When  this  is  done,  a  commanding  view  may  be  taken  of  the  detailed 
provisions  of  any  existing  body  of  law,  the  rights  and  duties  which  it 
establishes :  they  may  be  rendered  cognoscihle,  as  Mr.  Bentham  would 
say ;  a  common  framework  is  obtained,  into  the  compartments  of  which 
all  bodies  of  law  may  be  distributed ;  and  a  systematic  exposition  might 
be  given  with  comparative  ease,  either  of  one  or  of  any  number  of  le- 
gal systems,  in  parallel  columns. 

Thus  prepared,  the  student  of  any  existing  system  of  law  would  no 
longer  find  it  a  mass  of  inextricable  confusion ;  he  would  be  enabled,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  to  obtain  a  far  more  perfect  mastery  of  the 
system  than  was  ever  possessed  by  those  who  made  it.  An  expository 
iaw  book  would  then  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  lesson  of  clear  ideas, 
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ingtead  of  being  almost  enough  to  incapacitate  the  mind  from  ever  form- 
ing one.  And  the  legislator  who  would  either  reduce  any  existing  body 
of  laws  into  a  code^  or  draw  up  an  improved  system^  would  reap  two  be- 
nefits.  The  whole  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  past  legislators  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  create^  would  be  brought  compendiously  under  his 
view ;  and  he  would  have  an  arrangement,  and  a  technical  language 
ready  made,  which  would  be  an  excellent  basis  for  him  to  start  from  in 
framing  his  own.  For  though  classification  is  not  made  by  nature,  but 
is  wholly  an  affair  of  convenience,  one  most  important  part  of  the  con- 
venience of  any  classification  is,  that  it  shall  coincide,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  have  a  natural  tendency  to  arrange 
tl^emselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  as  thus  conceived,  mostly 
remains  still  to  be  created.  No  person,  however,  is  qualified  to  do  more 
towards  creating  it  than  the  author  whose  work  is  now  before  us.  What- 
ever assistance  is  to  be  derived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Roman  lawyers 
and  their  German  successors ;  on  the  other,  from  <mr  own  immortal 
Bentham,  he  has  thoroughly  possessed  himself  of.  And  his  course  of 
lectures,  if  it  were  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  would,  we  think, 
leave  little  for  any  successor  in  the  same  field.  The  present  work, 
however,  is  merely  an  introduction  ;  and  even  in  his  orid  lectures,  the 
Professor  had  not  space  to  complete  more  than  a  small  part  of  his  in. 
tended  scheme.  There  are  portions,  however,  of  what  he  has  actually 
delivered  (and  which  we  hope  may  one  day  be  published)  still  more  in- 
structive and  interesting  than  what  is  here  given. 

The  volume  now  published  is  occupied  in  "  determining  the  province 
of  jurisprudence,"  by  analyzing  the  notion  of  a  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  i  namely,  a  law  set  by  a  political  superior ;— and  discriminating 
it  from  whatever  else  has  received  the  name  of  law ;  whereof  our  author 
distinguishes  three  kinds,  namely,  laws  set  to  man  by  God ;  laws  (ana- 
logically so  called)  which  may  be  said  to  be  prescribed  by  opinion ; 
and  laws  so  called  only  by  metaphor,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

These  various  notions  are  defined  and  discriminated  from  one  another 
with  rare  logical  power,  and  superiority  over  the  trammels  of  language. 
In  addition  to  this  main  object  of  the  work,  it  abounds  in  valuable  disu 
cussions  on  incidental  topics.  To  mention  only  one  of  these  discussions^ 
(the  largest,  and  most  important,)  that  great  question  which  has  occu*. 
pied  so  many  of  the  most  gifted  minds,  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  standard  or  test  of  right  and  wrong,  whether 
it  be  utility  or  an  instinctive  principle,  forms  the  principal  subject  of  no 
less  than  three  lectures ;  being  introduced  under  the  head  of  the  Divine 
Law,  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  in  what  way  the  unrevealed  portion  of 
that  law  is  made  known  to  us.  This  investigation  will  be  the  most  in* 
teresting  part  of  the  present  volume  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Austin 
is  a  strong  partisan  of  the  doctrine  which  considers  utility  as  the  test  or 
index  to  moral  duty.  Though  he  has  stated  some,  he  has  omitted  others 
of  the  essential  explanations  with  which  we  think  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  received ;  but  he  has  treated  the  question  in  a  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  in  the  loftiest  tone  of  moral  feeling ;  and 
has  discussed  certain  branches  of  it  in  a  manner  which  we  have  never 
seen  equalled. 

Valuable  as  this  work  is  in  the  intrinsic  merits  .of  its  contents,  its 
greatest  value,  after  all,  is,  we  think,  as  a  logical  discipline  to  the  mind. 
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We  hardly  ever  read  a  book  which  appears  to  us^  if  duly  studied^  to  have 
so  great  a  tendency  to  accustom  the  mind  to  habits  of  close  and  precise 
thinking ;  of  using  every  word  with  a  meanings  or  meanings  accurately 
settled^  rigidly  adhered  to^  and  always  present  to  the  mind ;  of  never 
leaving  off  with  a  half-solution  of  a  doubt  or  difficulty^  but  sticking  to 
it  till  nothing  remains  unexplained. 

Mr.  Austin's  style  is  more  remarkable  for  clearness  and  precision  than 
ease ;  but  it  is  perfectly  unaffected ;  and  his  language  is  the  rich^  ex- 
pressive^ homely  English^  of  his  favourite  writers^  Hobbes  and  Locke. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  our  author  to  conclude  this  notice  without 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself;  but  it  would  be  still 
greater  injustice  to  exhibit  a  mere  fragment  of  a  philosophic  investigation^ 
the  merit  of  which  must  of  coui*se  be  mainly  dependent  upon  its  con- 
nected and  systematic  character.  Our  specimens  must  necessarily  be 
selected  from  the  merely  parenthetical  passages.  The  following  may 
perhaps  serve^  as  well  as  any  others^  to  give  a  conception  of  our  author's 
general  turn  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  first  passage  that  we  shall  quote  is  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  future 
improvement  of  the  moral  sciences :— • 

"  If  there  were  a  reading  public,  numerous,  didcenung,  and  impariialy  the  science 
of  ethics,  and  all  the  various  sciences  which  are  nearly  related  to  ethics,  would  ad- 
vance with  unexampled  rapidity. 

"  By  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  approbation  which  it  would  bestow  upon  genuine 
merit,  writers  would  be  incited  to  the  patient  research  and  reflection,  which  are  not 
less  requisite  to  the  improvement  of  ethical,  than  to  the  advancement  of  mathematical 
science. 

'<  Slight  and  incoherent  thinking  would  be  received  with  general  contempt,  though 
it  were  cased  in  polished  periods,  studded  with  brilliant  metaphors.  Ethics  woidd  be 
considered  by  readers,  and,  therefore,  treated  by  writers,  as  the  matter  or  subject  of  a 
science ;  as  a  subject  for  persevering  and  accurate  investigation,  and  not  as  a  theme 
for  childish  and  babbling  rhetoric. 

<<  This  general  demand  for  truth,  (though  it  were  clothed  in  homely  guise,)  and  this 
general  contempt  of  falsehood  and  nonsense,  (though  they  were  decked  with  rhetorical 
graces,)  would  improve  the  method  and  the  style  of  inquiries  into  ethics,  and  into  the 
various  sciences  which  are  nearly  related  to  ethics.  The  writers  would  attend  to  the 
suggestions  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke,  and  would^  imitate  the  method  so  successfully 
pui'sued  by  geometers :  though  such  is  the  variety  of  the  premises  which  some  of 
their  inquiries  involve,  and  such  are  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  some  of  the 
tei*ms,  that  they  would  often  &11  short  of  the  perfect  exactness  and  coherency  which 
the  fewness  of  his  premises,  and  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  his  expressions^ 
enable  the  geometer  to  reach.  But,  though  they  would  often  fall  short  of  geometrical 
exactness  and  coherency,  they  might  always  approach,  and  would  often  attain  to 
them.  They  would  acquire  the  art  and  the  habit  of  defining  their  leading  terms ; 
of  steadily  adhering  to  the  meanings  announced  by  the  definitions  $  of  carefully 
examining  and  distinctly  stating  their  premises ;  and  of  deducing  the  consequences  of 
their  premises  with  logical  vigour.  Without  rejecting  embellishments  which  might 
happen  to  fall  in  their  way,  the  only  excellencies  of  style  for  which  they  would  seek 
are  precision,  clearness,  and  conciseness ;  the  first  being  absolutely  requisite  to  tfae 
successful  prosecution  of  inquiry,  whilst  the  others  enable  the  reader  to  seize  the 
meaning  with  certainty,  and  spare  him  unnecessary  fatigue. 

<<  And,  what  is  equally  important,  the  protection  afforded  by  this  public  to  dili- 
gent and  honest  writers  would  inspire  into  writers  upon  ethics,  and  upon  the  nearly 
related  sciences,  the  spirit  of  dispassionate  inquiry  :  the  ^  indifferency  *  or  impartiality 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is  just  as  requisite  to  the  detection  of  truth  as  con- 
tinued and  close  attention,  or  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  purpose.  Relying  on  the 
discernment  and  the  justice  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  public,  shielded  by  its 
countenance  from  the  shafts  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  bigot,  indifferent  to  the  idle 
whistling  of  that  harmless  storm,  they  would  scmtiniae  established  institutions,  and 
current  or  received  opinions,  fearlessly  but  coolly,  with  the  freedom  which  is  im- 
periously demanded  by  general  utility,  but  without  the  antipathy  which  is  begotten 
by  the  dread  of  persecution,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  adverse  than  <  the  love  of  things 
ancient  *  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  science. 
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«  This  patience  in  investi(pifcioD,  this  distinctnesi  and  accuracy  of  method,  this 
freedom  and  indifferency  in  the  pursuit  of  the  useful  and  the  true,  would  thoroughly 
dispel  the  ohscurity  by  which  the  science  is  clouded,  and  would  clear  it  from  most  of 
iti  uncertainties.  The  wish,  the  hope,  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Locke,  M'ould,  in  time, 
be  accomplished;  and  <  ethics  would  rank  with  the  sciences  which  are  capable  cf 
demonsiration.*  The  adepts  in  ethical,  as  well  as  in  mathematical  science^  would 
commonly  Agrte  in  their  results ;  and,  as  the  jar  of  their  conclusions  gradually  sub- 
sided, a  body  of  doctrine  and  authority,  to  which  the  muliUude  might  trust,  would 
emerge  from  the  existing  chaos.  The  direct  examination  of  the  multitude  would 
only  extend  to  the  elements,  and  to  the  easier,  though  more  momentous  of  the  derira- 
tiye  practical  truths.  But  none  of  their  opinions  would  be  adopted  blindly,  nor 
would  any  of  their  opinions  be  obnoxious  to  groundless  and  capricious  charge.  Though 
most  or  many  of  their  opinions  would  still  be  taken  from  authorHy^  the  authority  to 
which  they  would  trust  might  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reason.  In  the  unanimout 
or  general  content  of  numerous  and  impartial  in^fuirert,  they  would  find  that  mark 
of  trustworthiness  which  justifies  reliance  on  authority,  whercrer  we  are  debarred 
from  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence  for  ourselves.'* — Pp.  81-4. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation :  but  space  presses,  and 
we  must  conclude  with  the  following  estimate  of  Dr.  Paley  : — 

«  The  treatise  by  Dr.  Paley  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  exemplifies  the 
natural  tendency  of  narrow  and  domineering  interests  to  pervert  the  course  of  inquiry 
from  its  legitimate  purpose. 

'<  As  men  go,  this  celebrated  and  influential  writer  was  a  wise  and  a  virtuous  man. 
By  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  by  the  cast  of  his  talents  and  affections,  he 
was  fitted,  in  a  high  degree,  to  seek  for  ethical  truth,  and  to  expound  it  successfully 
to  others.  He  had  a  ciear  and  a  just  understanding ;  a  hearty  contempt  of  paradox, 
and  of  ingenious  but  useless  refinements ;  no  fastidious  disdain  of  the  working  peo- 
ple^ but  a  warm  sympathy  with  their  homely  enjoyments  and  sufferings.  He  knew 
that  they  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  he  felt  that 
they  are  more  important  than  all  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the  eye  of  unclouded 
reason  and  impartial  benerolence. 

*<  But  the  sinister  infiuence  of  the  position,  which  he  unluckily  occupied,  cramped 
his  generous  affections,  and  warped  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding. 

"  A  steady  pursuit  of  the  consequences  indicated  by  general  utility,  was  not  the 
most  obvious  way  to  professional  advancement,  nor  even  the  short  cut  to  extensive 
reputation.  For  there  was  no  impartial  public,  formed  from  the  community  at  larger 
to  reward  and  encourage  with  its  approbation  an  inflexible  adherence  to  truth. 

<<  If  the  bulk  of  the  community  had  been  instructed,  so  fiir  as  their  position  will 
permit,  he  might  have  looked  for  a  host  of  readers  from  the  middle  classes.  He 
might  have  looked  for  a  host  of  readers  from  those  classes  of  the  working  people, 
whose  wages  are  commonly  high,  whose  leisure  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  whose 
mental  powers  are  called  into  frequent  exercise  by  the  natures  of  their  occupations  or 
callings.  To  readers  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  all  the  higher  classes  of  the  work- 
ing people,  a  well-made  and  honest  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  in 
his  clear,  yivid,  downright,  English  style,  would  have  been  the  most  easy  and  at- 
tractiye,  as  well  as  instructive  and  useful,  of  abstract  or  scientific  books. 

*'  But  those  numerous  classes  of  the  community  were  commonly  too  coarse  and 
ignorant  to  care  for  books  of  the  sort.  The  great  majority  of  the  readers  who  were 
likely  to  look  into  his  book,  belonged  to  the  classes  which  are  elevated  by  rank  or 
opulence,  and  to  the  peculiar  professions  or  callings  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  <  liberal.*  And  the  character  of  the  book  which  he  wrote,  betrays  the  po- 
sition  of  the  writer.  In  almost  erery  chapter,  and  in  almost  every  page,  his  fear  of 
offending  the  prejudices,  commonly  entertained  by  such  readers,  palpably  suppresses 
the  suggestions  of  his  clear  and  vigorous  reason,  and  masters  the  better  affections 
which  inclined  him  to  the  general  good. 

<<  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  great  and  excellent  writers,  who  by 
the  strength  of  their  philosophical  genius,  or  by  their  large  and  tolerant  spirit,  have 
given  imperishable  lustre  to  the  Chiuvh  of  England,  and  extinguished  or  softened 
the  hostility  of  many  who  reject  her  creed.  He  may  rank  with  the  Berkeleys  and 
Butlers,  with  the  Bamets,  Tillotsons,  and  Hoadleys. 

''  But  in  spite  of  the  esteem  with  which  I  regard  his  memory,  truth  compels  me  to 
add,  that  the  book  is  unworthy  of  the  man.  For  there  is  much  ignoble  truckling 
to  the  dominant  and  infiuential  few.  There  is  a  deal  of  shabby  sophistry  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  abuses  which  the  few  are  interested  in  upholding.**^Pp.  79-81. 
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The  Reformer*    By  the  Author  of  Maiasenburg,    S  vo£f.  ISmo.     London :    Effingham 

JVilaon, 

To  paint  the  Aristocracy  en  beau,  the  Reformers  en  noir,  is  the  design 
of  this  hook.  The  author  seeing  no  speck  or  blemish  in  the  objects  of 
his  worship,  presents  their  worst  habits,  without  any  consciousness  that 
they  are  other  than  admirable.  He  is  like  the  partisan  of  Wilkes,  who 
held  that  his  idol  did  not  squint  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  squint. 
For  a  right  noble  personage,  this  servile  describes  an  unprincipled  spend- 
thrift  and  bigoted  persecutor.  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  the  reform-^ 
ers  crazy  enthusiasts,  fools,  or  ruffians.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  this 
sort  of  work  to  any  dauber  who  holds  the  pencil :  the  disfigurement  is 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  the  adorning  is  more  difficult.  Any  one 
with  skill  enough  for  horns,  hoof,  and  tail,  can  paint  a  devU ;  but  an 
angel,  which  shall  seem  fit  for  a  sphere  higher  than  a  signpost,  is  not 
struck  off  with  the  same  facility.  But  our  artist's  model  of  perfection  is 
not  a  work  of  the  fancy :  it  is  a  copy  from  an  original,  and  what  Sheridan 
calls  "  a  very  formidable  likeness"  of  a  very  ill-favoured  character.  The 
book  is  trumpery ;  but  it  is  curious  arid  amusing  to  mark  the  naiveti, 
with  which  a  certain  degree  of  ugly  truth  is  admitted.  The  hero,  the 
noble  patrician,  is  presented  in  the  opening,  plunged  in  debt  and  dissi- 
pation ;  the  essentials,  doubtless^  according  to  the  author's  admiring 
observation,  of  the  aristocratic  character. 

<<  To  use  dramatic  terms,  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Lord  Haverfleld  at  breakfast 
in  his  dressing-room. 

<<  Lord  Haverfleld  was  seated  in  his  dressing-gown,  his  ieet  thrust  into  a  pair  of 
quilted  satin  slippers,  and  his  hair  deranged,  as  from  his  pillow  ;  '  hose  nngartered, 
bonnet  unhanded,  sleeve  unbuttoned,  shoes  untied,  and  every  thing  about  him  demon- 
strating a  careless  desolation.*  But  these  were  not  the  symptoms  of  a  man  in  lore, 
but  of  one  who  had  been  np  the  better  part  of  the  night,  instead  of  courting  '  tired 
natnre*8  soft  restorer,*  and  who  was  suffering  the  penalty  of  dissipation  in  the  shape 
of  headach  and  lassitude.  And  in  addition  to  these  bodily  misunderstandings,  some 
mental  vexations  w«re  evidently  weighing  upon  his  mind,  and  destroying  his  good 
humour... 

'<  His  servant,  Mathei'son,  was  in  waiting ;  and  it  was  evident  he  was  aware  of 
the  state,  of  his  lord's  morning  temperament,  for  he  cast,  at  mtervals,  glances  of  anx- 
ious observation,  and  went  through  the  duties  of  the  hour  with  cautious  silence. 

<  <  I  wish,  Matherson,'  said  my  lord,  after  slightly  tasting  his  coffee,  and  setting 
it  down  as  if  ^ath  nausea,  <  I  wish  you  would  teach  Mrs.  Chambers  to  make  coffee.* 

*^  <  Certainly,  my  lord.* 

'^  <  I  have  tasted  none  in  England  at  all  endurable.  No  Englishwoman  knows 
how  to  make  coffee,  nor  Englishman  either,  except,  as  in  your  case,  he  has  learned 
on  the  Continent.  Do  give  Mrs.  Chambers  a  lesson,  and  in  the  morning  let  me  have 
hot  ci'eam  and  sugar  candy.     Remove.* 

<<  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  world  was  not  quite  so  much  enlightened  in  the  science  of  cofiiec-making  as 
at  present. 

'<  Matherson  removed  the  almost  nntasted  breakiast,  and  my  lord  turned  to  a  pile 
of  suspidouB-looking  papers  on  his  left  hand.  They  were  bills,  and  Lord  Haverfleld 
felt  he  had  as  little  appetite  for  the  study  of  arithmetic.  However,  opening  the  flrst 
that  presented  itself,  he  read— > 

«  '  Lord  Haverfleld, 

**  *  To  Messrs.  Slip  and  Slash, 

**  *■  Six  superflne  dress  coats,  gold  buttons. 

«  <  Ditto,  plain  buttons 

"'  *'  One  dozen  pair  reyal  pantaloons. 

"  '  One  dozen  Florentine  ^^istcoats.* 

"  Lord  Haverfleld  glanced  his  eye  down  the  columns  of  Coat,  Waistcoat,  Inex^ 
ftressibles,  Item,  Item,  Item,  succeeded  again  by  Coat,  Waistcoat,  and  Inexpresti- 
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hlesy  followed  up  again  by  //em,  Item,  liem,  like  the  wtng  of  the  spring  cuckoo,  till 
amving  at  the  total — <  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds  and  six- 
teen shilUnga.*     Subjoin<>d  to  wliich : 

'<  <  Messrs.  Slip  and  Slash  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  Lord  Hayerfteld*s  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  settlement  of  their  account.' 

^  It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  understood,  that  Messrs.  Slip  and  Slash  had  not  taken  the 
**  liberty  of  requesting  Lord  Haverfield^s  immediate  attentioui*  until  many  repeated 
and  neglected  applications  had  been  preTiously  made. 

<<  The  next  of  these  mementos,  which  accident  placed  in  Lord  Harerfield^s  hand 
was  of  rather  more  moderate  amount  It  was  the  claim  of  his  hosier  for  silk  stock- 
ings and  glores,  and  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  serenty-six  pounds 
thirteen  and  sixpence. 

'*  The  succeeding  one  was  from  his  jeweller,  and  presented  a  more  serious  aspect* 
The  next  from  his  perfumer ;  but  it  were  wholly  vain  to  attend  Lord  Haverfield 
through  the  deep  pile,  which,  with  a  desperate  resolution,  he  continued  to  investigate, 
if  that  could  be  called  investigation,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  entiy  of  a 
name  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  few  momentous  figures  on  the  other ;  for 
as  to  items,  it  was  beyond  Lord  Haverfield*s  courage  to  wade  througti  them,  the  total 
being  to  him  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  business. 

"  In  this  manner  Lord  Haverfield  had  contrived  to  accumulate  a  tolerable  variety 
of  names ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  simple  sum  in  addition,  he  found  himself  indebted 
a  good  round  sum  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  their  different  proprietors.** 

Mr.  Caswell,  his  man  of  business,  enters ;  the  lord  desires  him  to  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  in  resources ;  the  man  of  expedients  says  there  is  but 
one  left,  the  sale  of  the  family  mansion ;  upon  which,  let  us  see  how  this 
pattern  nobleman  exhibits  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments. 

<*'  *  Mr.  Caswell,  is  your  head  so  full  of  business,  that  it  cannot  admit  a  fteling 
Into  your  heart  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  conceive,  that,  though  Falkinor  Court 
is  altogether  useless,  though  I  have  not  seen  its  old  walls  since  my  boyhood,  and 
though  I  am  pressed  and  annoyed  for  money  more  than  I  can  endure,  yet  I  cannot 
degrade  myself,  by  bartering  away  the  home  of  my  ancestors  ?' 

*<  <  But,  my  lord,  when  a  matter  of  feeling  is  opposed  to  a  matter  of  necessity, 
what  is  the  result  to  be  ?' 

"  Lord  Haverfield  was  stung  to  the  quick.  He  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  rose,  and 
with  a  backward  motion  of  his  silk-slippered  foot,  overturned  the  light  couch  on 
which  he  had  been  reclining,  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  out,  as  if  he  there 
expected  to  find  some  means  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him. 

"  All,  however,  that  he  saw  there,  was  the  splendid  equipage  of  his  friend.  Lord 
George  Syndford,  dashing  round  the  comer  of  the  square,  with  his  fine  greys  in  their 
glittering  harness,  and  his  servants  in  their  gay  livery  of  tawny  and  blue.  It  was, 
however,  relief  for  the  present,  for  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  breaking  up  the  confer- 
ence ;  and,  in  another  half  hour,  through  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Matherson, 
Lord  Haverfield  was  seated  by  his  side,  dashing  headlong  down  Oxford  Street,  all 
life,  mirth,  and  gaiety,  as  if  care  had  never  entered  his  heart,  or  cast  its  shadow  over 
his  brow." 

This  is  to  the  life.  The  spendthrift,  who  has  possessed  himself  of 
tradesmen's  goods,  prefers  remaining  in  debt,  and  keeping  his  unfortu- 
nate creditors  out  of  their  money,  to  the  degradation,  forsooth,  of  selling 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  !  He  sees  no  degradation  in  his  train  of  duns ; 
no  degradation  in  withholding  the  just  demands  of  people,  though  their 
ruin  should  be  a  consequence ;  or  if  he  sees  these  things,  what  is  disho. 
nesty  to  degradation  ! — ^his  dishonesty  only  hurts  others  ;  for  it  does  not 
exclude  him  from  any  aristocratic  society  or  enjoyment,  but  the  degr<u 
dation  of  parting  with  a  family  mansion  would  hurt  his  own  pride  ; 
hence  the  preference.  The  creditors  may  despair,  go  into  the  gazette, 
starve,  rot ;  the  lord  "  daslies  headlong  down  Oxford  Street,  all  life, 
mirth,  gaiety."  Is  he  not  a  pretty  knave  }  Swindler  once  removed  ; 
cheat  proper ;  take  away  his  privileges  of  caste,  and  leave  his  appetites, 
which  he  will  gratify,  whether  he  can  defray  the  cost  or  not,  and  he 
becomes  a  subject  for  the  hulks. 

His  difficulties,  however,  are  not  removed  by  the  gay  drive  down 
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Oxford  Street,  or  sweetened  by  the  consolations  of  his  pride ;  and  he 
goes  down  to  Falkinor  Court,  to.  decide  there,  on  a  view  of  the  premises, 
whether  he  shall  be  too  much  degraded  by  selling  it  to  pay  his  debts. 
When  he  sees  the  house  he  begins  to  repent  of  his  extravagances^  not 
because  they  have  caused  him  to  distress  or  injure  others,  by  keeping 
them  out  of  their  money,  but  because  they  may  compel  the  sale  of  a  fine 
place.  Personating  his  own  agent,  he  is  refused  admittance  by  the  ser- 
vants in  occupation  of  the  house,  and  he  goes  to  a  neighbouring  village 
inn.  Here  a  justice  meeting  having  just  broken  up,  he  overhears  some 
chaffering  about  the  sale  of  a  horse.  The  dealer  insists  on  iifty  guineas 
more  than  the  bidder  will  give.  The  lord,  deep  in  debt,  and  who  cannot 
endure  the  degradation  of  paying  by  the  sale  of  his  family  mansion, 
instantly  bids  for  the  horse  at  the  full  price  asked,  and  pays  the  money 
down  I  The  author  has  no  notion  that  he  is  drawing  a  knave,  because 
there  are  many  noble  examples  of  this  sort  of  practice.  The  Duke  of 
York  built  a  palace  while  his  creditors  were  clamouring  for  their  money, 
or  ruined  for  want  of  it. 

We  now  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  immoralities  to  the  improbabilities 
of  the  story,  A  Mr.  Avebury,  a  wealthy  squire,  without  knowing  the 
name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  lord,  or  having  an  idea  who  or  what  he  is, 
forms  an  acquaintance  with  him^  and  they  visit  and  ride  together.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  a  late  thought  of  this  worthy,  after  intimacy  has  been  esta- 
blished, to  ask  the  name  of  his  new  friend.  Now,  it  is  pretty  notorious, 
that  of  all  pride  there  is  no  pride  like  the  pride  of  our  country  gentle. 
men  ;  and  they  look  upon  every  stranger  whom  they  chance  to  meet  as 
if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  till  his  title  to  recognition  is  clearly  made  out. 
This  Mr.  Avebury  introduces  the  lord  in  the  character  he  has  assumed 
of  his  own  agent  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  Miss  Renchor,  the  daughter  of 
a  pompous  purse-proud  upstart,  cleverly  drawn,  (indeed,  the  only  suc- 
cessful character  in  the  book.)  Previous  to  the  introduction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  name  of  the  acquaintance  picked  up  at  the  inn ;  and, 
on  a  servant's  asking  whom  he  should  announce,  aristocracy  thus  blazes 
out.     The  inquiry  for  the  name 

<<  Was  one  that  had  never  suggested  itself  to  the  squire.  Lord  Hciverfleld  had  sat 
at  his  board  a  nameless  guest. 

^  There  is  a  something  gratifying  and  ennobling  in  the  power  to  reply  to  this 
question,  more  especially  when  put  with  impertinence  or  familiarity,  hy  returning  a 
name  of  suflSeient  weight  to  crush  that  impertinence,  or  check  that  familiarity.  The 
consciousness  of  birth,  the  knowledge  of  superiority,  is  elating  and  inspiriting ;  and 
as  the  question  was  now  put  with  ease,  and  repeated  without  much  respect,  after  a 
moment*s  pause,  the  proud  blood  rose  to  his  cheek,  his  increasing  hauteur  seemed 
likewise  to  increase  his  stature,  and  the  words,  <  Lord  Haverfield,*  floated  on  his 
lips. 

-  <<  But  they  were  suppressed ;  less  for  the  sake  of  policy,  for  he  was  too  angry  to 
be  prudent,  than  because  he  felt  rather  ashamed  of  his  present  situation,  and  knew  it 
to  he  unworthy  of  himself. 

^<  So,  sliding  down  a  little  from  the  height  of  his  lordliness,  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion with  equivocation,  though  not  with  direct  ^Isehood,  and  gave  his  baptismal 
name,  '  CurxorL'  ** 

Imagine  a  booby  lord,  swelling  and  towering  in  stature,  and  flushing 
in  the  face,  because  a  lackey  asks  him  for  his  name  !  Having  given  a 
false  one,  he  is  introduced  to  Miss  Renchor.  The  lord  begins  by  prompt- 
ing his  friend  with  compliments  to  his  mistress,  and  repartees,  (intended 
to  be  witty,)  in  what  he  is  deficient,  and  ends,  before  long,  in  supplant- 
ing his  introducer.  This  absurdly  conceived  scene  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  insipid  attempts,  at  smartness,  and  outrages  against  vraUem- 
blance, 
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<^  Miss  Renchor  was  the  first  to  bi-eak  the  ensuing  silence.  <  Pray  do  not  be  silent 
on  my  account  I  I  am  desirous  of  finishing^  my  letter,  hut  that  need  not  interrupt 
conversation.  I  am  something  like  Julius  Cspsar,  if  1  may  mention  a  comparison 
between  one  so  high  and  one  so  low,  for  I  can  both  talk  and  write :  so  pray  talk  ;  I 
like  of  all  things  to  be  talked  to^  when  I  am  writing;  so  say  something,  if  nothing 
better  than  a  compliment' 

«  <  What  shall  I  say^'  whispered  Mr.  Ayebury  in  the  ear  of  his  ally. 

'<  <  Julius  CsBsar  commanded  no  such  willing  subjects  as  obey  your  behests.  He 
could  only  subjugate  the  body;  your  empire  is  oyer  the  mind.* 

<<  Mr.  Avebnry  repeated  this  sentence  with  tolerable  precision. 

<^  <  Ah,  well,*  returned  the  lady  with  a  slight  laugh,  so  slight  as  to  be  but  just 
audible ;  <  wel^  I  believe  we  sometimes  ask  for  a  thing,  because  we  do  not  expect  it 
can  be  granted ;  and  are  disappointed  when  our  request  is  complied  with.  But  really, 
you  are  quite  luminous  this  evening.' 

<*  <  You  have  cast  some  of  your  radiance  upon  me.* 

^  <  If  you  continue  in  this  strain  1  shall  begin  to  doubt  your  identity.  Is  it  really 
Squire  Avebury  of  Avebury  Hill?* 

^  '  Yes,  I  believe  I  am  myself,  and  nobody  else.' 

*^  <  Yes,  now  again  I  believe  so  too.  But  you  have  been  using  such  unaccustomed 
language,  that  I  really  did  not  recognise  you  under  the  disguise.' 

«  <  The  language  of  the  same  feeling,  when  springing  from  the  same  source,  must 
always  be  essentially  the  same.  Many  lips  speak  to  you  as  my  heart  speaks  to-night. 
I  do  not  address  you  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 

*^  Miss  Renchor  threw  down  her  pen,  and  turned  full  towards  him.  <  Yes,  indeed, 
you  do  1  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  Greek  from  my  lapdog,  or  Chaldaic  from 
my  parrot,  as  this  language  from  Mr.  Avebury.  Pardon  my  astonishment,  but— 
how — ^by  what  magic  is  our  Cymon  thus  inspired  ?' 

**  *  My  Iphigenia's  charms,'  lowly  murmured  the  prompter,  and  repeated  aloud 
the  squire. 

«  <  My  good  Mr.  Avebury,*  said  the  lady,  '  I  see  clearly  that  the  familiar  at  your 
elbow  is  busy  working  mischief  to  your  intellects.  Tell  your  beads,  my  good  frien^ 
ibr  yon  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  the  ancient  saints,  tempted  to  great  folly.' 

<<  <  What !  does  she  take  you  for  the  ,  that  is  too  bad  1'  in  his  own  natural 

manner,  exclaimed  Mr.  Avebury,  turning  to  Lord  Haverfteld. 

<<  <  Ah,  now  I  see  you  again,  free  from  the  strange  witchery  which  possessed  you.* 

^<  Again  his  instigator  whispered,  '  There  is  no  witchery  more  than  you  have  cast 
upon  me.' 

*^  Miss  Renchor  applied  her  hand  to  the  bell,  and  her  summons  was  instantly 
obeyed. 

<<  <  Lights,  and  quickly,  quickly  I     I<et  me  see  whom  we  mally  entertainJ*  ** 

There  may  be  people  who  believe  in  griffins  and  dragons,  and  there 
may  be  people  who  believe  in  a  society  where  such  a  conversation  as  the 
above  (carried  on  through  a  prompter)  could  pass,  but  the  number  of 
those^  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  language  and  style  of  the  world,  must 
be  smaU.  On  the  modem  comic  stage  we  sometimes  hear  such  talk,  and 
see  such  contrivance ;  but  the  modem  comic  stage  has  about  as  much 
likeness  to  society  as  the  business  of  a  pantomime  has  to  the  course  of 
nature. 

Another  specimen  of  the  fadaise  in  continuation.  The  lord  does  every- 
thing but  propose  to  his  friend's  mistress,  within  ten  minutes'  acquaint* 
ance. 

*'  *  And  so,'  said  Lord  Haverfield,  '  supposing  such  a  case,  only  suppoting  such  a 
case,  you  vronld  not ;  you  actually  would  not  ?* 

*'  <  I  would  not     I  actually  would  not  I* 

«  <  And  your  reply  would  really  be—* 

« '  No,  no.' 

<^  <  That  is  exactly  a  lady*s  way  of  saying  yes,  when  she  is  rather  ashamed  of  say* 
ing  it,  and  a  pretty  ingenious  way  it  is.  You  know,  that,  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative.* 

«  <  Then  I  would  learn  to  be  sparing  of  words,  and  utter  one  positive  and  tremen- 
dous nay.* 

«  <  And  were  it  myself  you  so  replied  to,  looking  as  you  look  now,  I  would  wish 
for  no  kinder  answer. 
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*  A  gentle  najf 

If  better  than  yea: 

A  gentle  nay,  with  a  gcnUe  smile. 

That  contradicts  it  all  the  while. 

Is  not  this  a  pretty  guile  T 

^< '  It  seems,  then,  that  no  langfuage,  of  which  I  am  mistress,  could  enahle  me  to 
convey  so  simple  a  meaning.  Now,  this  little,  important,  bustling-,  significant  no, 
is  a  character  which  I  am  fiunUiar  with ;  how  is  it  that  you  have  contrived  to  keep 
strangers  so  long  ?* 

^  *  Because  it  carries  so  repulsive  an  aspect,  and  is  altogether  such  an  impertinent, 
disagreeable  pretender,  that  I  never  yet  would  receive  its  visits,  nor  acknowledge  the 
acquaintance  when  we  happened  to  meet  From  men  I  ask  nothing  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  no.  From  women  I  always  translate  it  into  yet.  And  thus  I  have  hitherto 
contrived  to  evade  the  acqaintance  on  easy  terms.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  you  my 
introducer  to  the  unaccommodating,  contradictory  little  disturber.* 

«  <  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so^  unless  at  your  own  request.' 

"  '  Ah  I  do  you  threaten  me  ?  Are  my  requests  likely  to  meet  a  repulse  from  this 
dwarf  champion  of  yours  ?  Remember,  however,  that  I  shall  receive  your  no  only  as 
your  pea  in  disguise.  If  you  were  to  write  the  little  luckless  word  to  me  I  should 
I'ead  it  like  Hebrew  characters^  backward  way,  and  then  you  know  it  would  be — 
on.' 

**  <  I  think  your  aimour  of  vanity  is  proof,'  said  Miss  Renchor,  with  a  smile.  And 
that  smile  had  in  it  an  air  of  triumph  that  at  once  arre8t«d  Lord  Haverfield's  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  it  on  the  light  badinage  he  had  been  uttering.  Really,  thought  he, 
this  is  admirable  coquetry  1  Here  have  I  been  led  to  anticipate  the  i^te  of  requests 
J  never  intended  to  make.     It  is  well  that  matrimony  is  not  easily  conmiitted." 

Lord  Haverfield,  instead  of  selling  Falkinor  Court,  occupies  it ;  and 
his  sister,  and  a  female  friend,  Clara,  who  enacts  the  part  of  an  enthusi- 
ast for  political  reformation,  are  brou^^ht  on  the  scene.  The  creditors  are 
of  course  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  This  Clara,  who  is  supposed  to 
he  a  Jacobin  of  the  French  school,  is  coolly  asked,  by  a  rude  old  baronet, 
whether  she  is  not  '^  ignobly  born,"  because  he  fancies  her  neglected  by 
her  noble  entertainers.  Upon  the  utterance  of  this  conjecture  the  dis- 
ciple of  liberty  and  equality  thus  characteristically  acquits  herself  :— < 

^  Clara's  eyes  Instantly  dried,  while  her  cheek  burned  with  intense  heat  She  drew 
herself  proudly  up,  and  haughtily  replied,  <  You  conjecture  wrong.  Sir  Basil.  You 
are  speaking  to  the  daughter  of  a  genUeman.^ " 

The  father  of  this  lady,  so  tenacious  of  her  birth,  is  a  Jacobin,  and  a 
popular  pamphleteer ;  a  writer  of  phrases  about  liberty  and  equality,  and 
vague  declamations  on  the  rights  of  man.  Let  us  see  how  the  lord,  who 
is  himself  only  protected  from  a  gaol  by  his  privilege,  behaves  towards 
the  poor  pamphleteer  and  the  father  of  the  family  favourite,  Clara. 

'^  The  public  mind  was  in  a  ferment.  Certain  mercenary  or  misguided  spirits  had 
been  streiving  the  brands  of  discord  through  the  land.  The  strong  feelings  of  sup- 
pressed dissatisfaction  burst  out  anew,  and,  at  intervals,  the  effervescences  of  party, 
and  the  spirit  of  faction,  were  making  daily  advance  throughout  the  ranks  of  the 
people.     The  land  was  tainted. 

<<  Much  of  this  bitter  aggravation  of  real  or  imaginary  grievances  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  certain  invidious  publications  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets,  that  had  obtained  a 
wide  circulation ;  written  in  a  high  tone  of  declamation,  they  infused  and  aggravated 
a  bitterness  of  reproach  against  the  rulers  of  the  land,  that  threatened  to  blaze  even 
into  rebellion. 

<<  The  attention  of  ministers  was  on  these  pamphlets.  Though  wild  and  incohe- 
rent, both  in  matter  and  manner,  their  vehemence  and  boldness  of  assertion  were  felt 
to  be  powerful  incentives  to  the  people  to  throw  off  their  obedience  to  the  existing 
laws. 

«  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  Clara  Keith's  mind  had  not  escaped  the  conUgion : 
she  continued  at  intervals  to  rail  and  declaim  against  ministers  and  taxes  with  a 
hearty  violence.  But  these  were  only  occasional  ebullitions,  and  might  bo  traced  to 
some  philip  of  her  conscience^  when  she  felt  herself  too  readily  gliding  into  aris- 
tocracy. 
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<<  On  these  occasions  Lord  Haverfidd  would  work  upon  her  feelings  tin  her  emo- 
tions became  passions.  He  would  call  her  <  Citizeness  Clara,'  and  the  words  nerer 
failed  in  their  effect. 

^  Lord  Haverfield  was  one  of  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  character.  There 
was  something  of  novelty  in  that  of  Clara,  which  he  occasionally  amused  himself  by 
deyeloping. 

<'  Aurelia  and  Clara  had  one  day  entered  the  library,  in  search  of  a  book,  belier- 
ing  Lord  Haverfield  to  be  absent,  when  they,  unexpectedly,  found  his  lordship  deep  in 

the  study  of  a  new  publication. 

•  ••••• 

^<  Clara,  with  an  extreme  earnestness,  leaned  over  the  shoulder  of  Lord  Haverfield 
to  catch  the  title  of  the  book. 

'^  *  I  knew  I  should  interest  you,*  said  Lord  Haverfield,  <  the  title  is  expressive 
enough — To  pour  tents,  oh  Israel  /* 

<<  <  I  see !  I  see  !*  Clara  exclaimed,  <  and  what  do  you  think  of  it,  my  lord?* 

^  ^  I  think  of  it  as  every  man  attached  to  the  government  under  which  he  lives 
must  think  of  it ;  as  evny  man  who  prizes  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  life^  and  the 
safety  of- the  nearest  and  dearest  relationships  of  life,  must  think  of  it.  Every  word 
of  these  pages  is  like  the  drops  of  poison  distilled  from  the  upas-tree  !' 

"  *  Rather  call  it  the  medicine  meet  for  distempered  minds,' returned  ClUra,  roused 
into  animation,  <  the  probe  of  the  surgeon,  severe  in  its  application,  but  friendly  and 
necessary  in  its  purpose  I' 

'^  ^  Rather  call  it  the  narrow-minded  views,  the  party-spirited  vindictivenees  of  an 
ill-organized  and  malevolent  mind.' 

"  '  Call  it  no  such  thing,  Lord  Haverfield  1'  boldly  and  positively  exclaimed  Clara, 
'  call  it  the  anxious  effort  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit,  zealous  for  the  preserve^ 
tion  of  its  fellow4>eings.' 

"  '  And  for  this  iiOeral  and  zealous  spirit,  the  writer  will  soon  most  surely  re* 
ceive  his  rewardJ* 

«<  How,  my  lord?' 

«  '  But  his  martyrdom,  as  it  will  be  termed,  will  be  cheered  by  the  wild  eulogies, 
the  headlong  zeal  of  his  partisans.* 

"  *  His  martyrdom  ?' 

"  *  And  vhrn  in  the  confinement  of  a  prison,  he  wUl  he  consoled  and  supported 
by  the  conscious /less  of  suffering  for  duty's  sake  J* 

"  *  Explain  to  me,  Lord  Haverfield,  explain  I'  exclaimed  Clara,  with  breathless 
eagerness. 

«  *  A  confinement  in  a  cell  in  Newgate,  and  a  trial  for  sedition.' 
** «  Lord  Haverfield!  Lord  Havei-field!  through  your  instrumentality?'  and  Clara*8 
features  almost  writhed,  and  her  form  was  agitated  into  a  species  of  frenzy. 

Partly  through  my  instrumentality;  wholly  with  my  approval;  and  the  de- 


«  ( 


mocrat — 


'  Loi-d  Haverfield,  you  have  destroyed  us  1'  shrieked  Clara.     *  Newgate  IfjNew- 
gate  !     That  democrat,  as  you  call  him,  is  my  father !'  " 

This  is  the  author's  conception  of  the  true  aristocratic  mode  of  answer., 
ing  a  pamphlet,  namely,  turning  the  prison  key  on  the  author.  Bolts  and 
bars  are  irrefragable  logic.     In  answer  to  pleadings  for  mercy  the  lord 

says — 


a  ( 


It  was  not  Mr.  Keith,  but  the  seditious  libeller  I  have  pursued ;  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  Ilia  conduct ;  and  though  I,  perhaps,  might  have  shrunk,  had  I  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  yet  I  cannot  repent  having  done  my  duty,  although  done  in  igno- 


ranee. 


MTiat  an  exquisite  notion  of  duty,  to  set  about  correcting  a  man's 
opinions  by  locking  up  his  body  !  the  mode  aristocratic  !  Clara  having 
in  vain  implored  the  lord  for  a  remission  of  punishment,  visits  her 
father  in  gaol,  and  consoles  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  probably  derived 
from  her  conversation  with  aristocrats.  Mr.  Keith  is  destitute  of  that 
class  of  friends  called  '^  respectable;*  and  which,  in  the  early  struggles 
with  despotism,  will  always  be  found  skulking  from  any  manifestation  of 
their  sympathies,  or  discovery  of  their  opinions,  which  may  expose  them 
to  the  resentment  of  the  powerful.     He  states  this  circumstance  to  his 
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daughter  lamenting  that  in  consequence  of  it  he  cannot  procure  her  the 
protection  he  would  have  desired^  upon  which  the  young  lady  forthwith 
begins  to  distrust  the  truth  of  opinions  which  are  not  professed  by  per- 
sons of  money  or  rank^  or,  as  she  insolently  terms  it,  "  respectability 
and  honour."  For  the  same  reason,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  lady 
would  have  refused  to  believe  in  Christianity,  whose  converts  were  the 
lowly,  and  not  persons  of  ''  respectability  and  honour."  Mr.  Keith, 
unless  a  prodigious  blockhead,  could  not  have  wanted  an  answer  to  this 
nonsense.  The  property  of  the  public  was  not  protected  by  the  oligar- 
chical government,  but  a  system  of  swindling,  under  false  pretences,  was 
in  course  of  practice,  which  some  had  not  the  wit  to  perceive  the  effect 
of,  and  others  not  the  courage  to  oppose ;  while  many  were  engaged  in 
the  interest  of  the  thieves  by  a  share  in  the  plunder.  The  poor,  who 
must  always  first  experience  the  mischiefs  of  misrule  under  a  pseudo^ 
constitutional  Government,  will  always  also  be  the  first  to  demand  the 
redress  of  grievances,  which,  from  their  state  of  weakness,  they  are 
least  able  to  bear.    All  reformations  begin  from  below,  and  mount  up. 

Clara  makes  herself  so  disagreeable  to  her  incarcerated  parent,  that 
he  desires  her  to  go  home  and  not  to  trouble  him  again  in  his  duresse. 
She  begs  him  to  retract ;  but  he  angrily  repeats  ^'  Go ;"  and  this  amiable 
daughter's  "  indignation  rekindling,"  she  takes  him  at  his  word,  and 
departs :  but  after  the  goal  door  is  shut  upon  her,  she  repents,  and  asks 
readmission.     The  prison  is,  however,  shut  for  the  night. 

*<  Her  eager  and  impatient  summons  was,  however,  regarded.  *  Who  is  there  ? 
What  do  you  want  P'  asked  a  rough  voice  from  within. 

"  '  1  want  to  see  my  father!*  almost  inarticulately  shrieked  poor  Clara.  *  Only 
for  a  moment  I  only  for  a  moment !' 

"  <  WeVe  got  no  fathers  here  to-night,'  responded  the  man;  'you  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  then  maybe  we  may  see  if  we  can  find  him.* 

*«  <  I  will  give  you,—!  will  give  you — ^  hastily  exclaimed  Clara,  as  she  eagerly 
searched  her  person-— 

«<WhatP» 

^  <  Alas  I  I  have  nothing  to-night,  but  I  will  bring  you  all  1  have  in  the  world  to- 
morrow.* 

'<  *  Then  come  to-morrow !  *  said  the  man,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

"  <  Only  let  me  in  to-night,  and  I  ^vill  give  you — *  Clara's  hand  rested  on  the 
string  of  a  locket,  which  she  at  tlint  moment  remembered. 

**  *  Not  if  you  would  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  I*  said  the  man.** 

Upon  this  she  makes  a  row  at  the  door,  collects  a  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensues ;  in  the  midst  of  which  she  is  led  off  by  a  man,  who  takes  her  into 
a  public  house,  and  proposes  to  treat  her  to  gin,  which  she  heroically 
spurns.  Her  liberal  escort,  however,  ultimately  sees  her  safe  home. 
We  pass  over  an  immense  heap  of  nonsense,  (in  which  a  lord  plays  the 
citizen  of  the  French  revolutionary  fashion,  and  prates  of  equality,  and 
makes  successful  experiment  of  a  fire-proof  house,  by  having  a  heap  of 
combustibles  burnt  in  it,  while  he  and  Clara  are  shut  up  in  the  third 
story,)  to  an  attack  which  is  made  by  the  mob  on  the  house  of  the 
tyrant  and  spendthrift.  Lord  Haverfield. 

« <  Hark  1     What  noise  is  that  ? ' 

"  <  Carriages  rattling  in  the  distance.' 

«*No!  No!* 

<'  *  No.  Now  I  listen  again,  it  is  a  sound  of  many  voices.  Some  low  quarrel 
too  frequent,  you  know,  to  excite  any  alarm.* 

««No!  no!  Listen  1  listen  I*  roused  from  her  grief,  and  listening  breathlessly, 
said  Clara. 

'* « It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  It  swells  stronger  and  stronger.  It  is  the  sound 
of  a  multitude.' 
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«  <  It  is  !  It  ul*  Clara  exGlaimed.    She  fushed  to  the  window.    The  living  stream 
■welled  on — ^reached  the  house— hecame  stationary. 

«  Clara  gave  one  low  stifled  shriek.     She  saw  at  a  glance  tohy  they  were  there.* 
« <  They  pause  before  us,*  said  L4&dy  Haverfleld.     *  What  can  they  mean?  what 
4o  they  seek?* 
A  loud  din ;  terms  of  execration ;  groans,  and  hisses,  rose  from  the  molk 
*^  Clara  clai^ied  her  hands  in  agony.     *  Lady  Haverfleld,  we  shall  bring  ruin  upon 
your 

<<'  <  Be  comforted,  be  comforted,*  said  Lady  Haverfleld ;  but  the  lip  that  uttered  the 
word  was  blanched  by  terror. 

<  Keith  and  liberty  1  Keith  and  liberty!'  shouted  a  multitude  of  voices,  <  Keith 
for  ever  I  Hurra  !* 

<<  <  Haverfleld !  Haverfleld  !*  shouted  the  crowd ;  and  the  name  was  followed  by 
long  loud  hissings. 

«  <  He  has  shut  up  old  John  Keith  in  Newgate  !  The  friend  of  the  people  !  The 
tfriend  of  liberty !  Beat  down  his  nest !  Full  down  his  house  1  Down  vrith  it : 
Down  with  it!  Batter  and  bum  it !  Vile  Aristocrat  1  Pull  down  1  Pull  down  !* 
<*  Lady  Haverfleld  and  Clara  heard  these  expressions,  and  many  other  such,  rising 
louder  than  the  confusion.  They  beheld  a  mob  extending  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
spreading  into  the  distance,  of  wild  and  infuriated  appearance,  threatening  devasta- 
tion and  ruin.  Many  were  armed ,  some  with  sticks,  pokers,  tongs,  and  shovels; 
many  with  the  implements  of  their  trade;  many  more  with  domestic  utensils ;  others 
with  stones  and  biick-bats. 

Clara  saw  it  all — all  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  and  became  nearly  detesta- 
ble in  her  own  sight  She  was  sick  at  heart,  at  thoughts  of  the  distinctions  she  had 
once  so  strenuously  supported ;  and  detested  the  cause  that  could  produce  such  dis- 
cord. She  was  almost  an  object  of  odium  to  herself  when  she  reflected  that  these 
were  her  own  and  her  father's  partisans  and  friends.  It  was  to  such  a  standard  as 
this  they  would  equalize  Lord  and  Lady  Haverfleld ;  or,  if  not  equalize,  crush  them 
beneath.  At  that  moment,  distracted  and  agitated  as  she  wa8>  Clara  wholly  and  for 
ever  abjured  her  creed. 

<<  She  looked  on  Lady  Haverfleld,  and  saw  that  she  shared  her  terrors.  Her  lips 
were  as  pale  as  her  brow ;  and  though  she  did  not  speak,  and  stood  composedly,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  her  heart  was  not  the  less  agitated. 

<<  Clara  would  have  spoke,  but  the  words  died  away  upon  her  lips.  She  tried 
again,  but  the  low  sound  was  drowned  in  the  vodferations  that  ai'ose  from  below. 
The  name  of  Keith  was  echoed  amid  a  thousand  plaudito,  while  that  of  Haverfleld 
was  coupled  with  execrations,  groans,  and  hisses. 

<<  How  gladly  would  Clara  now  have  exchanged  the  applauses  that  followed  the 
name  fche  bore  for  the  deepest  opprobrium.  Virulent  abuse  would  have  been  the 
most  soothing  balm  her  heart  could  have  received  :  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing 
that  could  in  any  degree  restore  her  self-complacency.  The  praise  of  some  is  the 
worst  censure.  It  was  this  praise  which  crushed,  disgraced,  and  degraded  Clara ; 
biecause  she  felt  that  she  had  deserved  it. 

<<  Her  shame  overcame  her  fear.  For  a  moment  she  forgot  it,  and  stood  like  a 
self-convicted  criminal,  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  Lady  Haverileld's  fece. 

«  Bhe  \vtLS  roused  by  a  large  brick-bat,  that  dashed  through  the  pane  of  plate-glass, 
and  sent  it  in  shivei's  over  their  persons.  The  rude  messenger  itself  did  yet  further 
mischief;  it  glanced  by  Clara,  rending  her  arm  as  it  passini  her. 

^  It  was  a  strange^  but  it  was  a  true  feeling,  that  Clara  looked  on  the  torn  flesh, 
and  felt  the  smart,  with  a  sort  of  pleasure. 

"  <  You  are  hurt,  Clara,*  said  Lady  Haverfleld  anxiously. 

*"'  <  It  is  nothing,  nothing.  It  is  well  it  was  I.  1/  it  had  been  ycu  !  More  may 
come.  Dear  Lady  Haverfleld,  let  us  leave  the  front  of  the  house,  and  retire  to  the 
back  apartments.* 

«  Lady  Haverfleld  suffered  Clara  to  lead  her.  She  sat  down  in  silence ;  Clara  stood 
motionless  before  her. 

«  Again  they  heard  the  loud  shout,  the  wild  ^confusion,  followed  by  a  volley  of  stones 
that  crushed  and  shivered  the  spacious  windows,  and  strewed  the  carpet  with  the 
fragments  of  the  glass.  The  work  of  ruin  and  devastation  was  going  wildly  forward. 
Every  moment  the  sound  of  some  fresh  destruction,  some  new  act  of  fseaiy  iMUiched 
them. 

"  *  It  is  the  work  of  our  own  hanSsI  We  alone  have  done  thisl  Wc  alon«  are 
answerable  for  it!  Oh !  Lady  Havei-fleld,  Lady  Haverfleld !  this  is  the  return  for  all 
your  kindness  to  us !  It  is  thus  we  repav  you !  You  never  can,  you  never  ought  lo 
forgive  us  I* 
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^'  ^  My  poor  child,  yon  know  not  what  yon  say.  You  know  not  of  what  you  ac- 
cuse yourself.     Your  alarm  deranges  your  ideas.    Compose  yourself.* 

<<  <  No!  no!  I  know,  you  know,  that  these  madmen  would  hare  heen  working 
quietly  at  home  hut  for — ' 

<«  (  You  hare  made  mistakes,  Clara.    All  of  us  make  mistakes  at  times.* 

"  '  Oh  !  we  have  done  worse—worse.' 

^  '  Well,  well,  my  lore,  this  is  not  a  time — * 

^  <  O,  yes !  this  is  the  time  to  repent  them — ^this  moment,  when  I  see  you  thus  ter« 
rifled  and  afflicted,  and  know  that  we  are  the  cause  I* 

"  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Matherson,  my  lord's  gentleman,  Mrs.  Chamhers,  and 
the  whole  household,  hurst  into  the  room ;  for  fear  had  destrayed  ceremony,  and  on 
that  impulse  they  all  rushed  into  their  lady's  presence. 

^  <  How  would  your  ladyship  hare  us  act  P  What  would  your  ladyship  haye  us 
do  ?*  Matherson  asked. 

''  <  Advise  me,  Matherson.* 

«  <  I  scarcely  know  how,  my  lady.  I  was  in  hopes  that  hreaklng  our  windows 
would  have  satisfied  the  rascals ;  hut  it  seems  not.* 

*  *  Will  they  proceed  to  further  violence  ?' 

"  *  They  threaten  us,  my  lady.* 

^<  It  was  now  that  a  hope  of  giving  some  assistance  entered  the  heart  of  Clara.  She 
felt  the  necessity  of  exertion ;  and  it  came  like  new  life  within  her.  She  dried  her 
tears;  rose  up  from  Lady  Haverfleld's  feet,  where  she  had  wildly  thrown  herself; 
collected  her  powers  and  strength  ;  and  seemed  at  once  a  renovated  and  new  creature. 

^  '  In  the  first  place,  Matherson,  send  one  of  the  men  out  by  the  back  way  for 
assistance ;  but  first  let  us  go  and  secure  all  the  lower  windows.  Mrs.  Chambers, 
remain  with  your  lady :  Matherson,  you  and  the  rest  come  with  me.* 

'<  Clara  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  down  the  hall  stairs.  Matherson  followed 
her,  in  surprise ;  for  he,  indeed  every  body,  knew  how  intimately  she  was  connected 
with  the  party  of  their  assailants;  and  they  could  not  comprehend,  or  believe,  that 
she  could  seriously  mean  to  oppose  them.  Clara,  however,  hastened  down.  She  was 
the  first  to  approach  the  windows ;  and  though  saluted  with  imprecations,  and  as« 
sailed  by  more  dangerous  weapons  from  the  crowd  without,  at  the  expense  of  some 
severe  bruises  and  oentusions,  she  resolutely  persisted  in  barring  and  bolting  with  her 
own  hands,  till,  with  the  assistance  of  Matherson,  every  one  of  them  was  secured,  aa 
well  as,  under  such  circumstances,  was  possible. 

<<  <  And  now,'  said  Clara,  <  which  of  you  will  go  out  by  the  back  way,  and  fly  to 
procure  us  aid  ?  In  half  an  hour  effective  help  might  be  here,  if  we  can  keep  safe 
for  that  time.* 

<< '  Twenty  of  the  Blues,*  said  Matherson,  <  would  disperse  this  rabble  in  five 
minutes ;  hut  if  not,  would  cut  them  to  pieces  in  other  Jive.* 

<<  Matherson  had  emphasized  these  words,  <  Cut  them  to  pieces,*  strongly. 
'<  Clara  answered  to  them  quickly,  hastily,  '  Cut  them  to  pieces^  say  you  ?     Let 
them  !    Yet,*  and  her  voice  faltered,  <  poor  wretches,  who  set  them  on  ?     On  whom 
is  their  blood — on — on — But  if  we  do  not — Let  them  !     Let  them  I'  " 

Ay  !  cut  them  to  pieces  !  tender  lady,  sweet  amiable  friend  of  the  aristo- 
crats !  The  profligate  lord  who  has  tyranically  deprived  her  father  of 
liberty  she  afterwards  protects  in  her  gentle  arms  against  violence ;  but 
the  mob,  who  would  deprive  the  lord  of  his  house,  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  his  creditors,  and  kept  in  luxuries  in  defiance  of  honesty, 
she  would  incontinently  have  "  cut  in  pieces  !"  And  this  is  the  sort 
of  stuff  put  forth  in  honour  of  the  aristocracy  !  These  are  the  concep- 
tions designed  to  present  them  en  beau. 

The  house  is  gutted  and  fired^  Clara  seized  by  the  rioters,  and  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  street.  Lord  Haverfield  comes  in  the  midst  of 
the  enraged  mob,  but  saves  himself  from  their  violence  by  simply  "  draw, 
ing  himself  up,"  and  looking  grand. 

^  '  Set  me  downl  set  me  down! '  shrieked  Clara ;  and  her  supporters,  now  that 
the  novelty  was  somewhat  over,  or  that  a  newer  novelty  had  presented  itself,  did 
Instantly  lower  their  burden,  and  Clara  once  more  stood  upon  terra-firma. 

**  With  an  exertion  of  strength  that  afterwards  surprised  herself,  she  made  her 
way  through  the  crowd.  It  yielded  to  her  on  each  side  as  she  advanced,  and  Lord 
Haverfield,  one  of  the  great  ministerial  leaders,  and  Clara  Keith,  the  daughter  of 
the  imprisoned  Jacobin,  stood  before  each  other  in  the  presence  of  thousands. 
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<<  Again  Lord  Harerfield  looked  upon  her  with  that  oold  diedainfid  air  that  epoke 
to  Clara's  heart  reproaches  more  bitter  than  words,  and  again  was  his  eye  carried  on, 
as  though  the  sight  of  her  were  distastefiil. 

<<  Clara  would  have  spoken,  would  have  urged  him  to  forsake  his  erident  inten- 
tion of  penetrating  to  his  ruined  house ;  but  his  look  withered  her ;  her  lips  dosed, 
and  her  eyes  drooped. 

«  All  this  had  passed  rapidly.  Hitherto,  Lord  Harerfleld's  determined  air  had 
preserred  the  little  circle  vacant  around  him ;  no  man*B  hand  had  been  raised  against 
him.  But  at  this  moment  Clara  saw  a  menacing  arm  raised  at  him ;  she  threw  her- 
self before  him,  and  received  the  missile  on  her  own  brow. 

«<  Why  this,  Miss  Keith?*  said  Lord  Haverfield. 

«  <  Ah  1  my  lord,'  cried  Clara,  <  leave,  I  beseech  you,  leave  thishonid  scene.* 

^  <  Shall  I  return  you  your  own  advice.  Miss  Keith  ?  or  will  it  be  presumption 
to  recommend  yon  to  mthdraw  from  a  scene  so  little  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  your 
sex?* 

<<  <  Presumption  I  It  is  I  who  am  presumptuous ;  but  it  is  anxiety  for  your  safoty, 
which  makes  me  so.  My  lord,  if  it  is  not  now  too  late,  retire.  Why  should  yon 
press  forward  to  —  ?*  and  Clara  turned  her  eyes  towards  that  burning  pile^ 

^*  Lord  Haverfleld^s  eye  followed  hers,  and  for  a  moment  rested  on  the  ruins  of 
his  house  and  property ;  and  then  it  turned  back  upon  her.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
by  the  lip,  but  the  eye  said  much. 

**  *■  My  lord,*  said  Clara,  <  if  you  would  spare  me  your  mother's  cursei,  save  your- 
self 1  for  her  sake,  I  beseech  you  1* 

«  *  For  your  own  sake,*  he  replied,  speaking  earnestly  and  quickly ;  « for  your 
own  sake,  leave  me,  Clara  :  leave  me !  danger  surrounds  me  ! ' 

«  « I  will  share  it.' 

'<  <  Leave  him  I  leave  him  I*  again  many  a  rough  voice  wildly  exclaimed.  '  Tear 
her  from  him  1  Dash  him  away  1  Leave  him!  leave  himl ' 

**  *  Never  !  never !  * 

<'  <  Does  she  hold  with  him  ?  Is  she  a  turncoat !  Does  she  hold  with  him  for  put- 
ting her  father  in  prison,  and  keeping  him  there  ?  Her  own  old  fiither,  that*s  worth 
a  bushel  of  lords ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  an  aristocrat  1  a  lord  I  a  tyrant !  a  robber ! 
a  persecutor  I  There*s  a  pretty  daughter  I  there's  a  fine  lord !  give  it  them,  my  boys ! 
give  it  them  I' 

<<  These,  and  a  thousand  other  terms  of  opprobrium  and  reproach,  were  lavished 
on  Clara  and  Lord  Haverfield ;  and  they  gave  her  a  sort  of  extravagant  pleasure, 
even  while  they  menaced  her  with  destruction ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  her  danger,  they 
restored  to  her  her  self-complacency. 

<<  She  forgot,  that  in  sharing  Lord  Haverfield*s  danger  she  doubled  it  She 
had  thrown  herself  upon  his  protection,  when  there  seemed  scarcely  a  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  protect  himself;  and  she  now  hung  weeping  upon  bis  arm  in  child- 
ish helplessness. 

^  <  Look  up.  Clam,*  said  Lord  Haverfield ;  and,  with  the  submission  of  a  child, 
Clara  obeyed  him.  <  Exert  yourself,  Clara,'  he  said,  when  he  saw  that  she  regarded 
him  in  his  first  request ;  <  exert  yourself  for  a  few  moments^  and  let  us  see  if  Provi- 
dence will  protect  us  through  our  peril.' 

<'  Lord  Haveriield  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  commanding  figure. 
He  looked  undauntedly  round,  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  say,  who  shall  dare  op- 
pose me  ? — and  whether  there  is  in  rank  that  secret  pre-eminence,  or  whether  it  was, 
that  undaunted  courage,  asserting  its  own  superiority,  crushes  down  with  its  bold 
front  all  weaker  opponents,  we  know  *not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  awed,  either  by 
his  rank  or  manner,  the  crowd  parted  as  he  waved  his  hand  for  it  to  do  so  ;  and  he 
led  Clara  through  the  avenue  thus  formed,  while  not  a  stone  was  thrown,  or  hurt 
attempted  on  them ;  but  they  passed  quietly  and  slowly  on  for  the  space  of  a  few 
yards,  and  then  Lord  Haverfield  supported  Clara  up  the  broad  steps  of  the  house  of 
Lord  George  Syndford,  and  she  leaned  upon  his  arm,  while  he  knocked  and  rang  at 
the  door  without  hurry  or  pi'ecipitation,  and  very  much  in  his  usual  manner  of 
doing  so. 

**  His  manner  had  overborne  the  crowd  around  him.  Courage  conquers  more  by 
its  presence  than  by  its  deeds.  It  has  far  less  to  do  than  cowardice ;  while  it  com- 
mands obedience,  it  involuntarily  enforces  respect. 

<<  It  was  a  sort  of  admission  that  he  was  now  in  safety  fi\)m  the  crowd,  when,  as 
he  stood  boldly  facing  them  on  the  steps  of  Lord  George  Syndford's  house,  they 
seemed  to  demand,  as  a  kind  of  ransom,  one  small  concession.  <  Take  off  your  hat  \ 
take  off  your  hat  1 '  was  the  cry. 

'<  Lord  Haverfield  would  not     He  stood  covered  before  them. 

'^  A  wide  spreading  murmur  arose,  threats,  menaces ;  still  he  stood  calmly  before 
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them ;  they  redoubled  ;  the  door  opened ;  a  pale  trembling  domestic  stood  with  It 
extended  in  hif  hand.  Lord  Hayerfield  handed  Clara  in,  turned  again  round  :  and 
now  that  the  action  could  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  terror  and  ooerciony  he  lifted 
his  hat. 

<<  Instantly  the  tide  turned ;  a  burst  of  applause  followed.  So  yariable  is  the  hup 
mour  of  an  English  mob  1  ** 

The  destruction  of  the  lord's  house  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern^  because  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  a  man  of  his  morality 
than  to  cheat  another  set  of  creditors^  and  to  be  provided  with  another 
mansion  and  all  appliances^  and  fresh  duns  to  boot. 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  following  this  foolish  story  to  the 
lord's  marriage  with  the  lady  whom  we  have  seen  making  a  riot  at  New- 
gate^ chaired  by  a  riotous  mob^  and  magnanimously  refusing  a  treat  of 
gin  as  magnanimously  offered  by  a  discharged  footman^  who  had  imbibed 
Jacobinical  doctrines  from  her  papa.  Of  the  absurdities  and  eztrava- 
gancies  of  the  tale^  and  the  ignorance  of  manners  displayed  in  it^  our 
specimens  will  give  but  a  slight  idea.  We  have  thought  it  curious  to 
show  the  picture  of  a  pink  of  the  aristocracy^  which  has  been  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  Servile^  with  the  intention  of  holding  up  to  admiration  the 
class  represented  by  this  choice  specimen,  in  contrast  with  the  fanaticism, 
fooleries,  and  vulgarities  of  vilified  reformers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
recoil  of  the  attempt,  and  the  effect  the  direct  opposite  to  the  design, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  sincerity  of  the  author's  worship,  which  has 
caused  him  to  admit  the  ugliest  truths  without  any  perception  of  the 
infamy.  He  has  painted  the  crooked  legs  and  hideous  head  of  the  idol, 
conceiving  it  a  model  of  moral  grace  all  the  time. 

The  chaste  wife,  when  she  was  told  that  her  husband's  breath  was  foul, 
asked,  whether  aU  men*s  breath  was  not  of  the  same  foetor.  Our  adorer 
of  the  aristocracy  has  been  so  engrossed  with,  his  obscene  deity,  that  he 
has  not  learnt  that  dishonesty  and  persecution  are  held  infamous.  He 
has  seen  large  features  of  these  vices  in  the  objects  he  has  worshipped  at 
some  stupendous  distance,  and  has  supposed  these  things  irreproachable, 
because  found  in  such  elevated  personages.  All  this  is  curious,  and  ex- 
ample of  the  subtleness  of  truth ;  but  the  author's  nonsenses,  upon  an 
exposure  of  which  we  refuse  to  enter  more  largely,  are  not  at  all  curious. 
They  are  of  a  very  common  and  abundant  sort.  We  have,  however,  for 
another  object,  quoted  enough,  perhaps,  to  give  some  imperfect  notion  of 
the  niaiserie,  the  feeble,  disjointed,  rickety  style,  the  poverty  of  fancy, 
and  enormous  ignorance  of  manners ;  and  yet,  of  such  a  mass  of  unmixed 
rubbish  the  following  praise  has  been  given  by  some  of  the  discerning 
critics  of  the  periodical  press.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  explaining 
these  judgments : — one  is,  by  supposing  in  the  writers  the  illiteracy, 
which  is  the  common  fault  of  the  men  called  literary,  more  properly 
spelled  liUerBTy ;  the  other,  the  advertisement  fee  :— 

*'  A  very  well-told  story,  with  much  interest,  both  of  character  and  situation. 
Has  infinitely  more  of  originaHty  and  attraction  than  a  great  majority  of  its  compe- 
titors."— Literary  Gazette,  2U/  ofJvXy„ 

'<  The  characters  are  well  imagined ;  the  scenes  are  written  with  a  degree  qf 
vivid  feeling,  which  earriet  the  reader  irretittibly  forward,^ ^^  Sunday  Times, 

"  Were  it  not  a  crime  next  to  sacrilege  to  mention  us  modems^  and  our  puny 
efforts  with  the  great  and  glorious  of  the  <  olden  time,'  we  should  say  that  the  aU" 
thorship  qf  '  The  Reformer'  seems  as  likely  to  be  as  strongly  contested  as  was  the 
birthplace  of  Homer.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  an  early  production  of  Lord  Grey*8  ; 
others  insist  that  it  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  veteran  Reformer  Thelwall,  or 
perhaps  God^vin ;  while  not  a  few  insist  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  Pitt  Asm* 
self  in  the  days  when  he  also  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  Reform.  Pitt  is  the  likeliest 
of  all ;  he  understood  plotting,  and  this  novel  has  the  best  and  mast  ingeniously  con» 
structedplot  that  we  have  long  met  trt^A.— -The  respective  characters  are  admirably 
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drawn,  and  as  ably  suatained  throughout ;  and,  till  the  rery  close,  the  intei^est  is 
unflagg^ing  and  intense.**— From  a  firtt^ate  London  daily  newspaper  ;  wMchy  from 
respect  to  its  general  merit,  we  forbear  to  name. 

<*  The  story  is  neat  and  effective  ;  the  characters  are  well  drawn ;  the  dialogues 
spirited  and  sprightly;  in  short,  it  shows  a  skilful  hand.** — Asiatic  Journal. 

<<  The  whole  l^k  abounds  with  the  most  stirring  interest,  well  excited,  and  ad- 
mirably sustained.**— JNTaHono/  Omnibus. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  confounded  Reform  with  Reyolution,  proving  how 
difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  pltu  or  minus  of  liberal  principles  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  reformer.  Pillage  and  outrage  are  the  results  of  reform  in  this  work ;  we 
trust  that  in  real  life  it  will  prove  otherwise^  and  that  we  may  be  indebted  to  reform 
for  a  cheap  goyemment,  an  alleviation  of  the  mispriw  of  the  people,  and  a  dear  in- 
sight  into  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  Still  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
very  interesting  narrative  ;  the  scene  of  pillage,  and  the  escape  of  the  parties,  are  for- 
cibly  painted;  and  as  the  daughter  of  reform  is  eventually  allied  to  the  scion  of  Tory- 
ism, so  we  trust  that  in  reality  we  may  be  able  to  amalgamate  the  two,  and  preserve 
the  essence  of  monarchy  with  a  due  respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.**— 'JUTe/ro/w- 
litan. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  CHANT. 

FOR   THE  EK8UINO  GENERAL   ELECTION. 

A  Parody  on  '*  Let  Fame  sound  the  Trumpet.^ 

Let  Fane  sound  the  trumpet,  and  cry,  <<  To  the  fray  !** 

Let  Vyyyan,  let  Vy  vyan  re-echo  the  strain, — 

If  voters  their  franchise  will  barter  for  pay, 

Then  Hardinge  will  smile,  will  smile  upon  Vane ! 

A  treasure  for  ultras  let  Baring  display. 

And  bribery  hand  round  the  bowl,— 

At  Preston  let  Hunt  pour  the  lustre  of  Day^* 

And  Weth*reU  go  light  to  the  poU  !f 

JLet  Inglis  unfold  his  rich  thoughts  to  his  crew 
At  Oxford,  at  Oxfoi^, — ^whom  bigotry  moves, — 
Give  Lyndhurst  the  friend  that  he  knows  he  can  do, 
And  the  place  that  he  tenderly,  tenderly  loves ! 
What*s  honour  but  ^^  fudge  ?**    What  is  freedom  ?  the  same- 
(True  glory  still  springs  from  the  mines !) 
What*s  conscience  ?  a  bugbear — religion  ?  a  name- 
But  Philpotts  and  Co.  are — Divines  ! 


THE  TORY  SQUIRE. 

A  Parody  on  «  The  Minstrel  Boy.*' 

The  Tory  Squire  to  the  poll  has  gone^ 
At  the  hustings  soon  you*ll  find  him ; 
His  nerves  are  Arm,  though  his  fiice  is  wan, 
And  a  mob,  like  a  tail,  behind  him  I  ^ 
<<  Church  and  State,**  said  the  candidate, 
**  Though  many  a  squire  betrays  you, — 
One  man,  at  least,  his  mind  shall  state  ; 
One  honest  voice  shall  praise  you!** 

The  Tory  fell,  but  the  rabble  rout 

Could  not  keep  the  hero  under,— 

They  thought  him  crush*d,  but  he  gave  a  shout 

Which  struck  the  knaves  with  wonder ; 

And  said,  "  Kott  swinish  multitude  ! — 

Hot  reeling  from  your  piggery, — 

ril  ne*er  adopt  your  doctrines  crude, 

Nor  shall  ever  join  in  Whiggery  1" 


•   And  Maitin.— P.D. 

t  L|ght-headed  to  \hepoll»  is  here  meant— P.  D. 
X  **  Thady  Brady  hat  a  cow 
That  carries  her  taU  behind  her."— OM  /riM  BaUad. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  ON  THE  AP- 
PROACHING ELECTIONS.  BY  A  TORY  MEMBER  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT,  AND  DISTINGUISHED  OFFICER. 

My  Dear  Dvkb, 

Instead  of  taking  the  course  you  point  out,  allow  me  to  protest  loudly 
against  our  present  policy.  I  have  been  silent  too  long,  while  a  suc- 
cession of  false  manoeuvres  has  reduced  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Losers 
in  all  countries  have  a  right  to  complain ;  but  I  do  not  despair— -so  pal- 
pably and  grossly  misconceived  is  the  whole  plan  of  our  campaign — of 
demonstrating  its  blunders  to  your  satisfaction,  even  in  this  single  letter. 

We  have  departed  from  our  old  principles, — ^that  is  blunder  one.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  the  danger  of  changing  your  dispositions  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  Forsooth,  we  must,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  affect 
candour,  openness,  and  consistency;  state  our  princ^>les  without  re^ 
serve,  and  show  our  hand  to  our  adversaries  !  No  duplicity,  no  finesse, 
no  cajolery ;— these  were  things  before  the  Flood,  and  we  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century  !  Now,  I  say  plainly,  that  unless  we  conceal  our 
principles,  under  the  most  profound  dissimulation ;  give  up  Constantino, 
Miguel,  and  the  Holy  Alliance;  bury  our  opinions  on  Reform,  the 
Bank,  India,  Slavery,  until  the  elections  are  over,  the  Tories  will  be  as 
hard-up  as  Poland  is  at  this  moment.  If  we  do  not  wear  round,  take  in 
eight  or  ten  points  more  of  the  wind,  and  that  shortly,  the  whole  party 
will  be  left,  like  blind  puppies^  in  the  mud. 

I  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  people/— ^you  may  put  them  all  together,— -detest  Tory  principles  ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  Tories,  upon  the  eve  of  an 
election,  to  conceal  them.  A  woman  is  not  expected  to  volunteer  a  con. 
fession  of  her  shame ;  a  jockey  to  run  open-mouthed  to  a  buyer,  and  tell 
him  his  horse  is  glandered,  foundered,  or  spavined ;  a  victimizer  is  not 
called  on  to  produce  the  doctors,  and  explain  the  whole  mystery  of 
plucking  to  a  pigeon ;  neither  is  a  Tory  required  to  obtrude  his  real 
opinions  on  the  country  at  this  particular  moment.  Now,  we,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  have  made  a  covenant  with — I  wont  say  our  con- 
sciences—-I  despise  hypocrisy — ^but  our  souls,  (for,  as  Goulburn  says,  I 

hope  I  have  a  soul  to  be  d d  as  well  as  another,)  to  rake  together 

all  that  is  odious  and  base  in  our  practice  and  policy,  and  thrust  it 
down  the  throats  of  the  nation.  The  scheme  seems  to  be,  to  confer 
disgust  by  accumulating  additional  motives  of  abhorrence,  as  an  over, 
dose  of  arsenic  defeats  itself,  and  is  thrown  off  the  stomach.  I  defy' 
sneering  Aberdeen  to  put  his  finger  on  any  point  of  internal  or  external 
policy  on  which  Toryism  is  not  diametrically  opposed  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  defy  him  to  mention  any  principle  of  liberty,  humanity,, 
or  decency,  we  have  not  ostentatiously  insulted,  over  and  over  again^ 
within  the  last  three  months.  The  fact  is,  your  Grace's  declarations,—* 
from  the  first,  when  you,  truly  perhaps,  but  most  indiscreetly,  pronoun* 
ced  ''  county  meetings  a  farce,"  to  the  last,  when  you  threatened  "  that 
if  the  people  were  not  quiet,  a  way  would  be  found  to  make  them,"— ^ 
have  been  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause.  Under  the  authority  of  your 
example,  every  puny  whipster  draws  his  sword,  and  insults  his  consti- 
tuency with  his  principles.  The  great  error,  indeed,  of  your  life  has 
been  your  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  your  consequent  contempt  of 
them.  Tories  are  too  apt  to  draw  from  themselves ;  and  you  are  not  ex* 
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empt  from  the  faulty — I  Bay  fault  advisedly^  because  the  disposition  of 
the  adversary  must  be  carefully  studied^  and  its  peculiarities  noted.  No 
doubt^  your  opinions  are  changed ;  you  have  found  that  county  meetings^ 
though  they  be  "  farces^"  are  no  jokes^  and  that  a  nation^  like  a  wild- 
boar^  is  somewhat  formidable  at  bay ;  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  they 
are  really  attached  to  their  liberties,  and  are  cautious  about  their  pockets. 
I  am  solemnly  oonvineed  they  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  what  they 
eall  their  righU,  and  have  feelings  of  humanity,  justice^  and  decency. 
These  ridiculous  opinions  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Until  we 
have  got  them  down,  it  is  absurd  to  irritate  such  prejudices. 

Tories  have  heard  Peel  talk  so  much  of  the  words,  candour  and  con- 
sistency, that  they  have  at  length  come  to  believe  in  the  things.  To 
this  they  may  attribute  their  defeat.  Consistency  ruined  the  most  glo- 
rious opportunity  that  ever  offered  itself  to  man.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  ill-omened  word^  you  must  have  won  the  battle  in  May.  But  Peel 
must  talk  of  his  consistency !  ^'  A  yea-and-nay-forsooth"  knave^  to 
stand  upon  his  consistency,  when  you  cared  not  the  sum  total  of  his 
eandour  for  it,  and  wanted  nothing  but  tools  !  Even  Goulburn,  good 
Qod  !  refused  you.  I  am  amazed  you  did  not  order — ^not  Lady  J  ■  . 
to  brain  him  with  her  fan,  because  it  would  be  impolitic  to  require  an 
impossibility  of  a  lady,  but — ^the  footman  to  kick  him  down  stairs. 
D^n  Goulburn,  you  say.  I  most  heartily  echo  the  wish ;  but  you 
should  have  thought  thus  before  you  allowed  him  to  involve  you  in  his 
perdition.  Had  his  head  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  he  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  service ;  as  it  is,  he  injured  you  deeply  in  public 
estimation.  The  schoolboys  found  out  some  fable  about  Jupiter  and 
the  frogs,  and  used  to  crowd  the  lobby  of  the  House  to  see  Goulburn. 
And  this  man  to  refuse  you  !  But  when  Croker  shyed,  it  was  plain  that 
not  even  a  drummer  would  stand  by  your  colours. 

Let  me  ask  tbiR  simple  question.  What  has  a  Tory  to  do  with  consisten- 
ey  ?  What  is  his  business  but  to  stick  to  place  through  all  weathers  ? — 
to  hold  fast  by  the  mysteries  of  jobbing  ? — ^to  put  his  faith  in  nothing  but 
corruption  ?  All  the  articles  of  his  creed  are  seven,  viz.  the  five  loaves  and 
the  two  fishes.  The  fathers  of  his  church  are,  Pitt,  Castlereagh,  Vansittart, 
and  Melville ;  his  general  councils  are,  secret  green  bag  committees ;  his 
oommandments  are  the  Six  Acts ;  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  is 
his  law ;  and  the  confession  of  his  faith,  a  gagging  biU.  He  has,  moreover, 
A  conscience,  and  it  is  kept  by  Eldon ;  a  religion,  and  it  is  hypocrisy ;  a 
name,  and  it  is  Mystery.  His  priests  are  the  bishops ;  his  scapegoat, 
ehange  of  any  kind ;  and  for  plundering  the  revenue,  he  has  an  oath  in 
*'  heaven's  chancery,"  as  immovable  as  if  JSldon  presided  over  it.  Talk, 
ing  of  Eldon,  that  old  man  did  us  shrewd  injury,  and  will  do  more.  He 
mortally  offends  the  English  people,  by  the  tenacity  with  which  he  main- 
tains every  antiquated  corruption ;  the  old  battered  abuses  he  clings  to 
with  a  rigidity  of  grasp  that  would  astonish  Trapbois  himself.  Tell 
Kenyon  to  give  him  a  hint  about  the  tears.  These  young  men  at  once 
begin  to  talk  of  the  crocodile,  and  all  classical  allusions  are  dangerous, 
and  should  be  avoided.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  contradicting  my 
own  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  suppressing  our  opinions  ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  explain  to  your  Grace.  Hypocrisy  is  invaluable,  as  long  as  it 
is  not  known  to  be  hypocrisy ;  but  the  people  have  been  so  often  duped, 
that  they  are  become  as  suspicious  as  a  mastiff  about  the  stump  of  his 
tail ;  and  the  moment  that  hypocrisy  is  detected,  it  becomes  a  losing 
game. 
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To  return  to  my  original  base  of  operations.  I  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  concealing  our  real  principles^  and  assuming  '^  for  the  nonce"  ones 
more  acceptable  to  this  stupid  people.  This  is  our  only  game.  I  pro- 
test against  our  becoming  the  Quixotes  of  every  sort  of  infamy^  at  the 
present  moment  especially.  Nor  can  I  see  why  our  camp  is  to  be  made^ 
at  this  crisis,  the  city  of  refuge  for  all  the  criminals  of  the  earth.  A 
frantic  frankness  has  seized  us.  Prudence  and  hypocrisy  are  totally  for* 
gotten,  so  that  a  spectator  would  think  we  were  moving  heaven  and  earth 
for  our  own  ruin.  There  is  not,  within  the  four  comers  of  the  map  of 
the  world,  an  abuse  that  Toryism  has  not  taken  under  its  wings.  There 
is  not  a  prostitute  practice  or  principle  to  which  it  has  not  opened  its 
arms ;  not  a  base  or  bloody  act  which  it  has  not  defended,  nor  any  noble 
one  that  it  has  not  calumniated.  Your  Grace's  firm  nerves  start ;  you 
cannot  believe  we  have  been  so  foolish.  Unluckily,  it  is  capable  of  proof. 
Violent  as  the  colouring  seems,  it  does  not  exceed  the  tone  of  the  rea- 
lity. To  begin  with  yourself. — Almost  the  last  speech  you  uttered  in 
Parliament  was  one,  which,  coming  from  such  a  general  as  you,  and  so 
familiar  with  Portugal,  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  Miguel. 
Need  I  recall  the  defences  of  him  by  Aberdeen,  or  that  you,  when  that 
curbed  reform  unhorsed  you,  were  on  the  paint  of  acknowledying  the  tyrant, 
the  usurper,  the  murderer,  and  chance  alone  prevented  me  from  being  able 
to  add,  the  assassin  and  the  fratricide.  In  the  next  place.  Peel  should; 
forsooth,  defend  Constantino  (! !)  and  that  under  circumstances  chosen 
with  his  usual  wisdom.  To  do  you  justice,  no  Portuguese  were  present 
when  you  advocated  Miguel's  cause ;  but  Peel  had  the  unfeelingness  to 
defend  Constantino  before  the  faces  of  those  very  gallant  men  who  had 
lost  all  in  attempting  to  save  their  country  from  the  monster.  Again, 
this  people  have  a  sort  of  peculiar  regard  for  the  Gei-man  people,  per- 
haps,  because  they  are  a  simple  foolish  people,  with  low  domestic  virtues, 
patient  of  much  oppression,  and  yet  with  a  ridiculous  hankering  after 
some  portion  of  liberty.  One  would  suppose  we  might  have  left  them 
to  the  management  of  Metternich,  with  whatever  lights  his  friend  Aber- 
deen could  give  him  by  letter ;  but  no-— for  no  purpose,  that  ever  I  could 
discover,  but  to  bring  ourselves  into  further  disrepute,  as  if  we  had  not 
^eady  enough  of  political  infamy  to  content  even  immoderate  men,  our 
organs  must  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Diet,  and  the  King  must  be 
made  a  party  to  the  original  decree.  Turn  to  the  next.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  former  prophecies^  Hall  has  again  lifted  himself 
up  to  utter  Jeremiades  against  the  French  Revolution,  at  proper  time* 
truly,  and  to  "  audience  meet."  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  more 
instances  from  the  Continent :  but  surely,  looking  home,  we  might  have 
avoided  shocking  the  absurd  feelings  of  religion  and  humanity,  whicb 
thLs  nation  does  entertain,  by  advocating  Negro  Slavery  at  this  partiw 
cular  moment.  A  pretty  figure,  by  the  way,  Goulburn  and  his  slaves 
cut.  There  might  be  something  made  of  it,  as  a  splash,  if  Cambridge(?) 
threw  him  out ;  but,  believe  one  who  knows  them,  the  clergy  will  not 
leave  as  much  as  one  green  spot  in  Toryism  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.'  Even 
a  bold  dashing  piece  of  hypocrisy  they  will  not  contribute  in  our  dis- 
tressed condition.  They  jog  pretty  well  along  the  old  established  modes, 
but  any  thing  new  or  striking  is  quite  above  their  genius.  I  grant  they 
mean  well,  but  there  is  not  a  spark  of  originality  in  them.  In  heavy 
column,  or  behind  a  wall,  like  the  Turks,  they  are  immovable ;  but, 
for  active  warfare,  which  must  be  our  game,  they  are  far  too  un- 
wieldy. 
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On  the  Continent^  then^  Constantine,  Miguel^  and  Mettemich  prove 
what  precious  defenders  of  liberty  we  are  :  Slavery  shows  our  sincerity 
in  religion  and  merciful  feeling :  and  let  the  Bank  Charter^  the  India 
Trade^  let  our  enmity  to  Reform^  and  the  host  of  great  interests  invol- 
ved in  that  single  word,  speak  our  suitableness  to  advance  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  Is  it  with  such  a  list  of  pledges  we  will  go  to 
the  hustings  ?  Shall  one  come  to  an  elector  and  say,  "  I  am  the  sworn 
friend  of  every  despot  in  Europe — ^pray  help  me  to  become  the  ruler  of 
a  free  people  ?"  "I  think  liberty  a  farce,  as  the  Duke,  says — Cleave 
your  rights  to  me."  Will  another  say,  "  Sir,  I  think  jobbing  the  per- 
fection of  political  wisdom,  and  the  end  of  Government — allow  me  to 
put  a  hand  in  your  pocket  ?"  "  \  was  handcuffed  the  other  day  on  a 
charge  of  swindling — I  keep  books,  sir,  on  a  new  system,  far  superior 
to  posting  or  double  entry."  Will  another  take  the  elector  by  the  hand, 
and  say,  *'  I  called  the  bill  spoliation  and  robbery — ^pray  let  me  see  it 
carried  into  operation  }"  ''  I  attempted  to  strangle  it  in  the  births- 
permit  me  to  recommend  a  nurse  for  it."  Will  another  yet  say, 
f'  Taxation  and  coercion  (knock  a  man  down,  and  kick  him  for  fall- 
ing) is  my  motto— sir,  your  vote  and  interest  at  the  next  election  ?" 

Now,  your  Grace  knows,  I  will  wade  as  deep  in  coercion  as  any  one  ; 
none  of  you  entertains  a  more  cordial  hatred  for  the  people,  or  thinks, 
with  more  force  of  conviction,  that  they  are  made  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  pardon  me  for  entertaining  some  doubts 
about  the  judiciousness  of  our  present  measures.  Liberty,  and  all  that, 
you  cannot  think  a  merer  farce  than  I  do  ;  but  will  enthusiasm  suffer  by 
being  united  with  prudence  ?  By  mixing  a  little  iron  with  the  brass, 
surely  the  statue  will  he  somewhat  improved ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove,  in  which  Tories  so  superabound,  will  only  shine  with  a  greater 
lustre  when  contrasted  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  My  dear  Duke, 
it  is  vain  to  tell  me  that  we  puff  ourselves  off  as  Refarmers ;  for  even 
were  they  of  so  stupid  a  clay  as  to  forget  our  actions  and  votes  for  the 
last  two,  ay  twenty  years,  must  not  we  be  betrayed  by  the  other  points  I 
have  touched  on  ?  Does  your  Grace  think  that  Satan  would  hope,  by 
putting  his  horns  in  his  pocket,  to  walk  iiicog.  through  Bond  Street, 
while  he  continued  flourishing  his  tail,  spitting  brimstone  at  every  step, 
and  without  even  a  pair  of  Wellingtons  to  cover  his  hoofs  ? 

My  dear  Duke,  let  me  teU  you  plainly,  the  Tory  tactics  have  made 
^'  worms'  meat "  of  my  chance  for  this  place.  I  went  last  Wednesday  to 
canvass  as  a  Radical, — Murray,  fine  fellow  !  had  been  vapouring  away  to 
the  same  tune  in  Scotland, — ^but  they  laughed  at  me ;  I  offered  to  sign 
pledges  until  I  should  wear  my  fingers  to  the  knuckles,  but  they  only 
laughed  the  more,  and  showed  me  my  name  in  red  letters  on  every  divi- 
sion against  the  Bill.  A  man,  however,  has  not  served  under  you  for 
nothing.  I  returned  to  the  charge,  and  should,  I  think,  have  succeeded, 
but  for  the  hue  and  cry  of  Torjdsm  raised  by  our  good  friends  in  the 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  and  the  surrounding  towns.  I  denounced 
Miguel,  and  was  handed  your  speech  ;  raved  beyond  F.  Buxton  against 
slavery, — ^they  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Poet,  (I  wish 
the  Editor  was  drowned  in  it ;)  execrated  Constantino,  and  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  Standard,  (Are  you  not  amazed  at  Gifford,  who  is  a  fellow 
of  talent,  and  knows  the  worid  ?)  Such  a  continued  fire  would  have 
silenced  Baring  himself.  In  short,  they  paid  na  more  attention  to  me 
than  if  I  were  a  protocol.  One  would  think  I  had  sent  the  Jelfs  to 
them  to  say,  ^^  That,  owing  to  a  defect  in  my  eyesight,  I  could  not  pa* 
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sitively  declare  whether  I  had  voted  against  the  Bill  or  not ;  hut  if  I 
had^  that  it  was  quite  unintentional^  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  make  the 
most  ample  apologies ;"  and,  further^  that  this  hlow  was  followed  up 
next  day  hy  sending  Quentin^  that  "  knight  without  fear,"  if  not  "  with- 
out reproach,"  to  assure  them,  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  really 
voted  against  the  Bill. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  shown  the  thorough  viciousness  of  our  pre- 
sent plan,  let  me  unfold  my  own,  and  deploy  arguments  in  its  favour, 
unless  it  forces  your  approbation  at  the  first  glance.  I  propose,  then, 
that  we  buy  up  at  once  all  the  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  pam- 
phlets, and  histories  of  the  last  two  years,  along  with  the  lists  of  division 
on  East  Retford  and  Penrhyn ;  that  as  soon  as  this  is  completed,  all 
the  Tory  candidates  of  the  empire  walk  in  procession  to  Crockford's, 
with  your  Grace,  the  gallant  Cumberland,  the  meek  Newcastle,  the 
munificent  Northumberland,  the  princely  Buccleuch,  and  the  statesman- 
like Londonderry,  at  our  head ;  that  after  having  gambled  for  two  hours, 
we  unanimously  and  simultaneously  proclaim  ourselves  bitter  reformers, 
and  that  we  have  been  always  such,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years, 
when  we  voted  night  and  day  for  the  bill ;  and  that  for  proof  of  this  we 
refer  to  the  newspapers,  &c.  which  we  will  have  destroyed.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient ;  on  every  question,  the  Church,  Bank  Charter,  Belgium, 
Portugal ;  in  short,  every  point  of  home  and  foreign  policy,  we  must 
out-herod  Herod,  cut  up  the  Radicals  by  the  roots,  make  Hunt  appear  a 
creeper,  and  Cobbett  a  tortoise.  Without  this,  consider  the  rooted 
hatred  this  nation  bears  to  our  principles,  and  truly  consider  the  rooted 
hatred  our  principles  bear  to  all  the  nation  holds  dear,  including  always 
its  breeches'  pocket,  and  then  tell  me  is  it  on  the  balls  we  should  win  ? 
With  this,  we  are  booked  certain.  I  remember  when  John  Bull  was  as 
simple,  credulous,  easy  a  man  as  your  Grace  could  desire ;  indeed  Van. 
and  Co.  must  have  been  stony-hearted  Greeks  to  pluck  so  unmercifully 
such  a  Johnny  Raw  ;  but  he  is  now  as  cautious  as  a  fish  with  a  hook, 
and  a  yard  of  line  'attached  to  it,  in  his  jaw ;  and  yet  we  go  on  tempting 
him  with  a  hook  that  would  frighten  a  gudgeon  after  a  forty  days'  fast ! 
I  repeat  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illig,  which,  as  your 
Grace  knows,  means  "  the  Tories  must  face  to  the  right-about."  John 
Bull  has  an  obscure  notion  that  an  enemy  to  reform  is  not  a  reformer 
in  his  heart ;  that  if  you  hate  freedom,  you  are  not  a  lover  of  liberty ; 
and  that  a  system  of  jobbing,  sinecures,  places,  and  pensions,  is  not 
what  runs  so  much  in  the  poor  man's  head,  viz.  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. Our  first  requisite,  therefore,  is  hypocrisy,  our  second  hypocrisy, 
and  our  third  hypocrisy ;  not  lachrymose  and  frightened  at  its  own 
meanness,  but  bold,  clamorous,  and  active.  The  sooner,  too,  we  begin 
to  fly  our  kites  the  better. 

My  dear  Duke,  there  is  one  point  I  feel  some  reluctance  in  approach- 
ing, and  nothing  short  of  necessity  could  compel  me  to  enter  on  it.  We 
must  give  up  the  Church  for  the  present.  "  What,"  you  say,  "  the 
bishops  !  my  surest  cards,  true  as  steel  to  Toryism !  The  man  is  mad. 
Why,  a  Gold  Stick,  'a  sturdy  beggar  of  the  treasury,'  a  gambling  younger 
son,  in  steady  downright  voting,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  bishop  for 
one  moment.  He  sticks  to  the  minister  like  a  hero,  on  any  question, 
from  shooting  a  score  of  women  and  children  in  a  tithe  matter,  up  to 
shooting  a  pheasant :  he  never  boggles, — ^no,  never.  Give  them  up  ?  D— d 
nonsense."  My  dear  Duke,  we  passed  through  harder  days  than  this. 
It  must  be  done.    Look  at  Henley's  pamphlet.    All  you've  said  is  as 
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true  as  if  PhiUpottB  denied  it ;  but  our  campaign  must  be  one  of  daring 
enterprise,  of  rapid  manoBuvres,  and  in  that  the  bishops  cannot  aid  us. 
Were  you  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  indeed  ;— but  now  it  is  neck 
or  nothing.  Desperation  is  prudence  in  our  state.  Do  you  consider  the 
position  of  our  affairs,  and  the  odium  that  bums,  like  a  pan  of  coals,  on 
every  fireshovel  hat  ?  Is  it  when  our  gunwale  is  nearly  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  you  would  throw  in  such  a  mass  of  abuses,  and 
political  corruption,  as  the  Church,— the  Irish  branch  alone  being  suffi- 
cient  to  sink  the  Britannia  ?  Would  you  go  to  battle,  like  those  Indiana 
of  whom  you  drove  6000  into  the  river,  with  a  harem,  and  a  cloud  of 
slaves,  cooks,  and  sutlers,  in  your  rear? 

Would  to  God  you  had  the  same  head  for  a  political  as  a  miUtary 
campaign  :  the  liberties  of  England  would  not  be  worth  five  years  pur. 
chase.  But  no  man  is  perfect.  I  have  studied  the  ground—you  didn  t 
despise  my  advice  at  Waterloo— and  I  tell  you,  the  House  of  Commona 
is  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  To  gain  that,  every  thing  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  next  election  is  the  Ufe  or  death  of  corruption.  Flat- 
ter, bribe,  deceive  the  electors,  give  up  the  Church,  slavery,  &c. ;  at  any 
rate  command  the  election.  Mid  the  battle  is  yours,  rotten  boroughs,  pa- 
tronage,  jobbyig,  and  aU.  Corrupt  the  next  representation,  and  we  w^u 
take  the  sting,  ay,  and  kick  the  guts  out  of  Reform.  Leave  the  Bishops 
for  a  while  to  their  fate  ;  their  Toryism  will  no  more  suffer  diminution  in 
the  interval,  than  a  turtle  grow  poor  by  being  left  for  a  fortnight  on  its 
back.  Corrupt  the  next  representation,— promise  untU  we  are  black  in 
the  face,— sign  pledges  to  outweigh  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,- by  any 
means  procure  a  majority  of  Tories,  and  we  can  cripple  Reform.  ^  ont 
it  be  easy  with  the  King's  name,  the  army,  the  whole  weight  of  the  exe- 
cutive, and  the  House  of  Commons,  jto  load  the  registry  with  forms,  fees, 
and  expenses ;  to  make  it  a  tedious,  troublesome,  worrying,  money-los- 
ing process?  Can't  overseers  get  a  hint  ?  Can  t  we  have  a  cartload  of 
objections  to  every  voter  ?  Will  not  registering  barristers  with  the 
land  of  promise,  t.  c.  profuse  patronage,  expanding  to  their  view,— the 
old  glorious  system  of  quartering  men  in  thousands  on  the  public  purse, — 
wiU  they  not  understand  the  winkings  of  authority,  and  be  troubled 
with  doubts,  to  the  admiration  of  Eldon  himself  ?  Why,  you  must  know 
that  the  prospect  of  "  cheap  law"  makes  them  hate  Reform  already,  as 
bitterly  as  Newcastle  does.  Cannot  we  make  pretexts,  and  by  degrees 
raise  the  qualification  ?  Cannot  wfe,  in  short,  have  back  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs ?     It  is  as  easy  as  my  glove. 

Corrupt  the  next  representation,  and  we  can  have  back  the  days  of 
reversions,  sinecures,  pensions,  and  places  without  number.  Corrupt 
the  next  representation,  and  we  can  have  back  the  days  of  boards  and 
establishments  to  do  nothing,  with  comptrollers  to  direct,  and  inspec*. 
tors  to  watch,  and  auditors  to  hear  nothing.  Corrupt  the  next  repre- 
sentation, and  we  can  have  back  the  prosecutions  of  the  press,  (Scarlet, 
thanks  to  Lucifer !  is  stOl  lively,)  and  gagging  bills,  and  domiciliary 
visits,  and  suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus :  nay,  what  say  you  to  a 
/censorship  of  the  press  ?  Sidmouth's  notions  were  sometimes  good.* 
In  short,  cornipt  the  next  representation,  prevail  on  the  electors— no 
matter  how — ^to  return  Tories,  and  the  people  will  be  at  our  feet,  with 
their  persons  and  purses.    One  phrase — ^you  see  where  I  got  it — the 

•  "  It  had  been  in  consideration,  but,  for  a  moment  only,  whether  some  step  ^^^^^ 
not  be  taken  preliminary  to  publication ;  but  that  idea  was  immediately  discai-ded. 
Speech  of  Loi-d  Sidmouth  on  proposing  the  «  Six  Acts/* 
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Reign  of  Terror;  but  the  thoughts  I  got  by  having  lately  read  the 
history  of  1817.18-19-20.  Is  your  secretion  of  bile  bad  ?  or  have  you 
any  friend  in  the  blue  stage  of  the  cholera  P  Then  put  into  his  hands 
the  history  of  those  years^  and  if  he  hasn't  instantaneously  a  rush  of 
gaU  that  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  ocean  of  ink^  why^  his  bowels 
must  be  hard  to  move. — Well^  if  we  can  once  get  them  down  : — ^but  no 
matter. — You  surely  won't  any  longer  encumber  yourself  with  the 
Church  ?  It  wont  do  for  twenty  or  thirty  fat  men  to  peril  such  a 
prospect ;  particularly  when^  if  once  in  the  saddle^  we  can  restore  them 
all  they  may  have  lost,  and  vote  five  or  six  millions  in  addition,  for 
churches,  &c.  It  has  often  amazed  me  to  see  what  a  total  want  of  com* 
moosense  the  Church  shows.  It  hasn't  a  spark  of  genius.  If  it  had, 
what  service  might  not  the  parsons  do  us  at  this  moment !  They  could 
take  up  slavery : — ^if  Goulburn  were  kicked  out,  the  thing,  as  I  said,  would 
look  well.  They  could  take  up  Poland :  and  why  mercy  or  justice 
should  not  sound  as  well  from  their  mouths  as  from  a  private  gentle- 
man's, is  hard  to  conceive.  Certainly  it  would  be  in  character  with 
their  profession  :  they  could  have  a  meeting  on  the  French  Revolution, 
or  the  Belgian  question,  the  game  laws,  the  state  of  the  poor,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  as  it  is  going ;  but  you  can  never  get  them  to  be  hypo- 
crites in  the  cause  of  freedom  or  humanity ;  they  are  always  right  in 
the  wrong  place.  One  of  them^  the  other  day — Brock,  or  Block,  or 
some  such  name — should  go  and  make,  in  open  daylight,  an  outrageous 
attack  on  Hume.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  I  laughed  with  vexation  until 
my  eyes  ran  over.  Philpotts  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness  compared 
with  him.  Every  sentence  is  a  running  sore  of  abuse ;  and  the  whole 
speech  has  a  virulent  rot  that  would  taint  the  entire  flock  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  meek  minister  seems  truly  to 
know  as  little  of  the  general  feeling  as  if  he  had '  been  locked  up  for 
the  last  fifty  years  in  the  heart  of  a  stone.  I  detest  Hume ;  a  bitter 
thorn  he  has  been  in  our  sides ;  he  stuck  to  us  like  a  blister ;  but  this 
madman  has  returned  him,  I  suppose,  to  spite  Henley  for  his  pamphlet. 
The  English  people  have  absurd  notions  of  gratitude  ; — what,  then,  could 
Hume  desire  more  than  to  have  recalled  to  them  the  services  of  fifteen 
years  ?  During  that  time,  almost  alone  and  unaided,  he  fought  the 
battle  of  economy,  against  majorities  that  would  make  any  other  man 
despair.  At  considerable  personal  expense,  and  with  a  weight  of  labour, 
which  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer^  who  was  paid  for  it,  never 
dreamed  of  undergoing,  he  waded  through  the  mass  of  public  accounts ; 
and  by  reducing  each  charge  to  distinct  items,  rendered  it  easy  to  detect 
enormous  estimates,  double  entries,  and  every  other  sort  of  fraud  which 
poor  Van.  was  in  the  habit  of  practising.  By  this  system  of  exposure, 
which  certainly  no  man,  unless  supported  by  notions  of  public  duty, 
could  have  continued  so  long,  amidst  repeated  insults  and  the  clamours 
«f  the  revenue  blood-suckers,  the  attention  of  the  country  at  length  was 
roused,  and  the  Tories  were  forced  to  present  intelligible  accounts,  and 
something  like  reasonable  estimates.  I  detest  Hume ;  he  has  dogged 
us  like  a  bloodhound ;  he  has  hung  on  our  flanks  like  the  Mahrattas ;  he 
has  made  poor  men  of  us ;  but  who  can  deny  that  whatever  improve- 
ment (as  this  shopkeeping  nation  calls  it)  in  the  revenue  has  taken 
place,  is  principally  owing  to  him  ?  Then,  again,  his  services  to  reform. 
Did  you  read  his  speech  on  that  d — d  motion  of  Ebrington's  ?  I  met 
Croker  in  the  lobby.  ''  Who's  up  ?"  "  Hume !"  "  What  is  he  about  ?" 
"  Nothing,  but  driving  a  twelve-penny  nail  in  the  Duke's  coffin.     If  you 
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wish  to  see  your  friend  for  the  last  time,  you  had  better  make  haste^  or 
the  lid  will  be  down  on  him."  The  fact  is^  it  was  much^  longo  intervaUo, 
by  several  lengths^  the  best  speech  that  night.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  him. 

Besides,  the  conduct  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  disgusts  me.  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  cause^  but  of  the  fact  I'm  certain,  that  massacres  rain 
any  party.  We  never  recovered  Manchester.  There  seems  to  be  some 
bad  luck  about  much  blood.  People  begin  to  shun  one ;  and  even  in 
company,  you  can't  help  thinking  they  have  a  trick  of  looking  at  a  feL 
low's  hands,  which  must  be  unpleasant.  This  shooting  of  unarmed  men 
on  the  one  side,  even  provoking,  as  it  does,  on  the  other,  the  shooting  of 
aged  innocent  clergymen,  might  be  endured ;  but  the  murder  of  women 
and  children — ^'tis  unmanly.  No  gentleman  can  be  seen  with  the  Church. 
As  to  Stanley^  I  must  cut  him,  that's  flat.  I  could  as  soon  know  him  as 
take  the  arm  of  Jack  Ketch  in  Bond  Street. 

Would  you  think  it  ?  I  believe  one  of  tliose  youngsters,  that  has 
never  seen  a  shot  fired^  or  a  cowardly  law}'er,  whom  one  eould  rob  with 
a  hollow  cabbage  stump,  contemplates  more  coolly  the  death  of  a  fellow, 
creature  than  your  Grace  or  I,  who  have  seen  the  field  of  battle  strewed 
with  thousands.  I  leave  it  to  the  philosophers  to  explain ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  the  Tories  dare  not  have  attempted  half  the  Whigs  are 
doing  with  Ireland.  Had  your  Grace  (I  beg  your  pardon)  ordered 
80  many  of  your  unhappy  countrymen  to  be  shot^  according  to  law,  this 
old  dotard  of  a  premier  would  have  moved  the  stones  to  mutiny,  and 
Brougham,  who  sent  his  brother,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  to  a  public 
meeting,  in  Southwark,  in  order  to  teach  them  how  to  evade  the  taxes^ 
would  have  pledged  his  character  as  a  lawyer  for  the  perfect  legality  of 
the  tithe  meetings. 

I  end  as  I  began — we  must  go  with  the  tide.  We  must  alter  our 
tactics.  Too  truly  says  our  worthy  friend  Blackwood :  *'  The  Conserva. 
tives  can  no  longer  rest  on  the  close  boroughs,  or  Parliamentary  influ- 
ence ;  they  must  rest  on  the  support  of  the  middling  ranks  of  society^ 
or  they  will  speedily  perish.  The  pride  of  Aristocracy,  the  stateliness 
of  office,  the  etiquette  of  nobility,  must  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
common  danger.  The  great  families  must  throw  open  their  doors  to  the 
gentlemen  of  their  counties  ;  the  peeresses  must  be  condescending  and 
affable  to  ladles  who  are  not  quite  so  fashionable  as  the  elegantes  of  AL 
macks.  It  is  no  time  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  or  be  exclusive.  The 
great  families  are  the  generals  of  the  Conservative  host ;  but  what  are 
generals  without  ofiicers  or  soldiers  ?  And  how  are  officers  or  soldiers 
to  be  obtained,  unless  their  affections  are  conciliated.  It  is  indispensable^ 
now  that  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  orders,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  influence  them  should  be  conciliated ;  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  without  a  total  change  of  system." — I  say.  Ditto  to  Mr. 
Blackwood. — We  must,  indeed,  change  the  system,  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  appear  to  become  new  men.  We  must  muzzle  our  opi- 
nions^ or  our  ruin  is  as  plain  as  the  sale  of  Ludlow.  If  our  dearest 
principles  meet  us  in  the  street,  we  must  cut  them  dead.  Hypocrisy  is 
our  game.  The  grenadiers  must  be  hypocrites,  the  light  company  hypo- 
crites, and  the  battalion  hypocrites.  To  that  tune  Perceval  must  preach, 
Croker  sneer,  and  even  \Vetherell  pull  up  his  breeches.  Our  solicitor 
is  cajolery,  our  lawyer  fraud,  and  our  assessor  falsehood.  Shout  for 
reform,  economy,  liberty,  any  thing ;  and  let  there  be  no  measure  to  our 
promises,  but  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  people.  I  speak,  however, 
quite  sincerely,  when  I  subscribe  myself,  my  dear  Duke,  ever 
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Few  measures  would  be  more  popular  than  the  repeal  of  the  assessed 
taxes ;  and  we  are  therefore  aware  that^  when  we  oppose  that  measure^ 
we  undertake  an  unpopular  task.  But^  convinced  as  we  are  that  the 
assessed  taxes  are  much  less  objectionable  than  many  others  under  which 
the  country  labours^  and  that  their  repeal  will^  even  in  a  reformed  Par- 
liament^ prevent  the  removal,  for  a  number  of  years^  of  any  other  tax, 
we  proceed  to  state  our  grounds  of  dissent  to  the  popular  voice  :— ^ 

These  taxes,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1833,  amounted  to 
£4,058,S23,  and  consist  of  the  following  heads  :-« 


England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Windows, 

£1,102,198 

£76,270 

£1,178,469 

Inhabited  houses. 

1,265,560 

91,646 

1,357,206 

Servants, 

268,548 

26,587 

295,136 

Carriages, 

365,881 

27,081 

392,962 

Horses  for  riding. 

334,751 

21,621 

356,372 

Other  horses  and  mules,            57,221 

4,262 

61,484 

Dogs, 

164,403 

16,616 

181,019 

Horse-dealers, 

12,129 

1,413 

13,543 

Hair-powder, 

13,780 

588 

14,377 

Armorial  bearings. 

51,589 

3,300 

54,889 

Game  duties. 

115,742 

9,689 

125,431 

Composition  duty. 

25,321 

588 

25,509 

Penalties  on  arrears 

levied  ^ 

by  the  Barons  of  Exche-  Y 

1,420 

1,420 

quer  in  Scotland, 

) 

The  land  tax  for  the  same  year  yielded  £1,133,222,  in  England,  and 
£33,944,  in  Scotland ;  total,  £1,167,167.  Houses  under  £10  of  rent  are 
not  assessed,  nor  those  containing  fewer  than  six  windows.  It  will 
thus  be  observed,  that  the  assessed  taxes  fall  entirely  on  the  middle  and 
upper  ranks  of  society ;  and  in  this  way  an  approach  is  made  to  the 
true  principle  of  taxation,  which  is  to  make  every  one  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  This  principle  is,  unfortunately,  entirely  overlooked 
in  our  system  of  taxation,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  our  revenue  is  raised 
on  expenditure.  Thus,  of  the  net  revenue  for  last  year,  of  fifty  millions, 
the  Customs  and  Excise  produced  thirty-five  millions  and  a  half,  and 
the  Stamps  and  Post  Office  about  nine  millions  and  a  half  more ;  so  that 
a  person  with  a  family  is  forced  to  contribute,  not  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  family.  Farther,  the  assessed 
and  land  taxes  are  almost  the  only  part  of  our  revenue  which  is  col- 
lected directly ;  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  a  tax  should  pafls 
through  as  few  hands  as  possible,  between  the  person  by  whom  the  tax 
is  paid  and  the  public  treasury. 

The  great  advimtages  of  direct  taxation  can  easily  be  elucidated,  by 
considering  the  effect  of  an  indirect  tax,  such  as  the  Excise.  The 
traders  who  are  under  the  operation  of  this  tax  are  shackled  in  every 
possible  form.  They  are  not  masters  of  their  own  premises.  They  can- 
not work  how  they  please  and  when  they  please,  but  every  different  opera- 
tion in  their  manufacture  can  be  performed  only  after  a  precise  method, 
after  certain  prescribed  notices,  and  on  the  elapse  of  specified  periods  of 
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time.  The  consequences  of  thU  are,  that  the  improvement  of  our  manu- 
factures is  retarded^  for  the  effect  of  processes  out  of  the  specified  course 
cannot  he  tried ;  much  annoyance^  expense,  and  delay  are  occasioned, 
for  all  which  the  manufacturer  muAt  be  reimbursed  by  the  increased 
price  of  his  commodity.  Farther,  the  tax  becomes  enormously  increased 
to  the  consumer,  on  whom  it  ultimately  falls,  when  it  is  paid  on  the 
importation  of  an  unmanufactured  article,  or  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  manufacturer,  who  pays  the  duty  origin* 
ally,  must  have  a  profit,  not  only  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  his  raw  material,  and  on  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  rent,  &c.  but 
also  on  that  part  of  his  capital  which  is  expended  in  the  paying  of  duties 
to  Government ;  the  wholesale  dealer  must  also  have  a  profit  on  the 
duty  ;  and  thus  it  proceeds,  augmenting  with  an  accelerating  ratio,  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  The  more  hands  the  taxed  commodity  passes 
through,  between  the  first  payer  of  the  tax  and  the  consumer,  the 
heavier  does  the  tax  become ;  but  even  in  passing  through  a  very  few 
hands,  it  is  seriously  increased.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  tax  on  malt: 
This  tax  is  paid  at  first  by  the  maltster,  who  is  repaid  by  the  distiller, 
with  the  usual  mercantile  profit.  Suppose  now  the  whisky  to  pass  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  a  rectifier,  a  wholesale  merchant,  a  retail 
merchant,  and  the  consumer ;  and  taking  gross  mercantile  profits  at  only 
10  per  cent,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
sumer suffers  by  being  taxed  indirectly  instead  of  directly.  The  malt- 
ster pays  £1000,  and  receives  £\  100  from  the  distiller ;  who  again  receives 
£1210  from  the  rectifier.  The  wholesale-merchant  pays  £1331;  the 
retail  merchant  £1464;  and  the ,  consumer,  instead  of  paying  £1000, 
which  is  all  the  Government  receives,  has  to  pay  £1610,  an  advance  of 
61  per  cent !  Yet  many  commodities  pass  through  many  more  hands 
between  the  original  payer  of  the  duty  and  the  consumer.  We  are  aware 
that  this  view  has  been  maintained  to  be  erroneous  by  political  econo- 
mists of  great  name,  who,  assuming  that  mercantile  profit  is  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  contend  that  the  same  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  received  in 
each  successive  transfer.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  whole  difference 
between  the  buying  and  selling  price  of  a  commodity  is  not  profit :  rent, 
taxes,  loss  by  bad  debts,  and  many  other  deductions,  must  be  made  from 
the  gross  profit,  before  the  net  profit  can  be  realized ;  and  10  per  cent 
is  much  less  than  is  often  necessary  to  cover  these  deductions.  If  we 
suppose  the  gross  profit  to  be  larger,  of  course  the  tax  presses  with  in- 
creased severity  on  the  consumer.  For  example,  if  the  gross  profits 
were  20  per  cent,  the  malt  tax,  in  the  above  case,  would  be  augmented 
no  less  than  150  per  cent  to  the  consumer.  We  have  kept  entirely  out 
of  view  the  addition  to  the  price  of  the  commodity,  independently  of  the 
duty,  occasioned  by  the  annoyance,  interference,  and  loss  of  time  and 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  Excise  regulations,  and  the  additional  pro- 
fits which  dealers  in  commodities  necessarily  require  to  indemnify  them 
for  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  a  continual  surveillance  by  revenue 
officers.  Yet,  such  additional  price,  and  additional  profits,  augmented 
in  the  manner  we  have  shown,  cannot  fail  to  increase  greatly  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tax  on  the  consumer.  That  the  free  use  of  their  premises, 
and  the  uncontrolled  management  of  their  manufacture,  are  of  great 
value  to  manufacturers,  was  shown  when  the  beer  tax  was  repealed ; 
for  the  Scottish  brewers  reduced  the  price  of  ale  and  porter  much  more 
than  the  Amount  of  the  duty. 

It   may   be   asked,    however,    when   the   almost   evident   tendency 
of  indirect  taxation  is  so  injurious,  why  have  most  governments  resorted 
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to  it ;  and  how  does  it  liappen  that  the  more  the  amount  of  our  tax., 
ation  is  increased^  the  greater  is  the  proportion  raised  indirectly  ?  the 
answer  is  simple :  When  taxes  are  collected  directly,  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation borne  by  each  individual  is  known  ;  and  every  man  sees  how  much 
of  every  day  he  works  for  Government,  and  how  much  for  himself.  For 
instance,  it  would  l^e  seen,  that  in  this  country,  out  of  every  twelve  hours 
he  was  employed,  he  wrought  four  for  the  State.  He  would  discover  that 
one  of  these  hours  was  occupied  in  enabling  him  to  provide  for  the  demands 
upon  him  occasioned  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  two  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  Were  these  truths  brought 
home  to  him  once  or  twice  a-year  by  the  tax  collector's  argument  ad 
^erumenam,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Government  would  not  long  be 
submitted  to.  But  advantage  is  taken  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
to  mystify  and  mislead  them  ;  and  by  the  consumer,  who  is  the  ultimate 
loser,  the  tax  is  confounded  with  the  price.  Thus,  we  hear  continual 
complaints  of  direct  taxes,  such  as  income,  or  poll,  or  assessed  taxes, 
but  few  people  consider,  that  when  they  buy  a  pound  of  soap,  or  of  tea, 
one-half  of  the  sum  paid  is  received  by  Government. 

However  convenient  such  mistification  may  be  for  the  rulers,  it  is 
very  prejudicial  to  the  ruled  ;  and,  now  that  the  people  have  some  influ- 
•ence  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
taxes  will  be  collected  in  the  most  economical  mode,  and  that  some  50 
per  cent  will  not  be  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  the  mode 
of  collecting  our  taxes.  The  most  proper  tax  is  one  on  property,  for  it 
is  for  the  protection  of  property  principally  that  the  necessity  of  so  large 
an  expenditure  by  Government  has  become  necessary.  When  a  property 
tax  is  imposed,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes ; 
but,  until  we  have  a  property  tax,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  for 
they  are  principally  collected  from  those  who,  from  their  wealth,  are  best 
able  to  bear  them.  Instead  of  being  repealed,  they  ought  to  be  extended 
to  Ireland ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  exempt  Ireland,  on  account  of  its  po- 
verty, from  taxes  which  fall  only  on  the  wealthier  classes.  The  shameful 
inequality  in  the  collection  of  the  house  duty  on  the  country  seats  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  should  also  be  corrected ;  for  at  present,  the  most 
splendid  mansions  are  taxed  about  as  much  as  fifth-rate  houses  in  large 
towns. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  which  has  existed  in  this  country  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  use  of  many  luxuries  has  greatly  increased.  Thus 
the  number  of  carriages  is  much  greater  now  than  at  the  former  period, 
and  the  revenue  from  this  branch  of  our  taxation  seems  to.be  annuaUy 
increasing.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings. 
These  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  that  could  be  adduced,  show  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  a  division  of  society  into  twa 
classes :  an  aristocracy  possessed  of  extensive  landed  estates,  or  of  great 
wealth,  invested  In  commerce,  manufactures,  banking,  and  stock-job. 
bing ;  and  a  poor  and  depressed  body  of  peasantry,  and  artisans.  The 
situation  of  the  working  classes  appears  to  be  gradually  deteriorating. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  England  were 
in  the  habit  of  brewing  ale  for  the  consumption  of  their  families ;  but 
such  a  practice  Is  now  unknown.  In  England,  every  eighth  man  is  a 
pauper,  supp|pted  more  or  less  by  parochial  aid.  It  Is  doubtful  even  If 
the  progress  of  our  manufactures  has  been  beneficial  to  the  lower  orders ; 
for,  although  the  price  of  clothing  has  been  very  much  reduced,  it  has 
deprived  many  of  them  of  employment.     Thus,  formerly,  the  female 
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peaaantiy  of  Scotland  found  a  constant  source  of  employment^  in  spin- 
ning,  knitting  stockings^  and  in  various  domestic  manufactures.  Every 
farmer's  wife  made  all  the  linen  she  used^  and  its  manufacture  gave  em- 
ployment  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farm  servants^  and  to  nume- 
rous country  weavers.  [But  now  linen  can  he  bought  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  made  in  this  way ;  and  the  peasantry  themselves  have  ceased  to  culti- 
vate flaz^  and  purchase  all  the  linen  they  require.  Many  females^  who 
could  formerly  earn  a  decent  livelihood^  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
apply  for  parochial  relief;  for  no  employment  has  been  found  in  place  of 
that  of  which  the  rapid  progress  of  our  manufactures  has  deprived  them. 
We  need  not^  therefore^  be  surprised  that  the  consumption  of  many  arti- 
cles of  everylday  use  has  not  increased  in  a  ratio  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  population.  "Wliile  the  use  of  articles  consumed  by  the 
higher  classes,  when  not  over-taxed,  has  gone  on  increasing,  that  of 
soap  has  rather  fallen  off ;  and  pauperism  is  going  on  increasing,  with 
fearful  rapidity,  in  all  our  larger  towns.  The  poor  rates  in  England, 
which  fell  considerabljr  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  are  now  higher  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  Scotland,  matters  are  proceeding 
in  the  same  course.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  poor  rates  in  the 
West  Church  parish,  Edinburgh^  which  parish  contains  70,000  inhabi. 
tants,  were  only  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  a  great 
many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  parish,  and  its  rentiJ  has 
been  much  increased :  yet  the  rates  are  now  one  shilling  per  pound ;  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  rental  is  assessed  than  formerly.  In 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  rate  of  assessment  is  six  per  cent  on  the  rental; 
but  the  managers  have  lately  recommended  an  increase  of  one  per  cent. 
In  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  there  were  no  poor  rates  in  the  year 
1800.  In  1803,  £300  were  found  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  poor.  In 
1810  therates  were  £600;  in  1814,  £1700.  In  1818,  the  assessment  was  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  rental.  In  1830,  the  rate  was  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  £7150  were  required  for  the  poor  ! 

In  sudi  a  state  of  matters,  the  taxes  which  ought  first  to  be  repealed, 
are  not  those  which  are  paid  by  the  upper  classes,  but  those  which  are 
paid  by  the  lower.  The  necessaries  of  life  must  be  reduced  in  price,  be- 
fore luxuries.  Meat  and  drink  are  of  more  importance  than  armorial 
bearings  and  field  sports.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  tax. 
ation  of  late  years,  little  relief  has  been  experienced.  The  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  soap,  which  yields  about  £1,200,000  per  annum,  would  be  felt  as 
a  great  boon.  If  the  malt  tax  were  repealed,  every  working  man  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  drink  daily  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage, 
and  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  which  is  the  great  cause,  among 
the  lower  classes,  of  misery  and  crime,  would  be  much  diminished.  When 
these  taxes  are  removed,  the  assessed  taxes  may  be  taken  into  consider, 
ation :  but  we  will  never  advocate  their  removal,  when  the  soap  and  malt 
taxes  are  continued  in  force.  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  nineteen, 
twentieths  of  the  population  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  preserve 
their  health  by  cleanliness  and  a  wholesome  beverage,  than  that  the 
twentieth  should  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  horses  and  dogs ;  and  loll  in 
carriages,  emblazoned  with  their  armorial  bearings. 
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80ENA  ON  BOARD  THE  ROTAIi  ADELAIDE  STEAMER^  ON  HER  LATE 

TRIP  TO  LONDON. 

Scene— TAe  Great  Cabin,  PRESSNT^-ATr.  Snody,  a  decent^  elderly  Scots 
Farmer  ;  a  Young  Scotch  Oxonian;  Wheatly,  a  Cambridge  man,  return- 
ing from  the  wars  on  the  Moors  ;  Half-pay  Officer,  and  other  Pas- 
sengers, seated  round  a  table,  with  lights,  wine,  glasses,  rusks,  nuts, 
nutcrackers,  newspapers,  Lord  Ormelie's  Declaration,  Tait's  Magazine, 
S^c,  S^c,  S^c, 

Enter  Steward's  attendant,  with  reinforcements, 

OXONIAN. 

How  wears  the  Adelaide,  my  lad  ? 

8U9..STEWARD. 

Sweetly,  sir ;  spanking  on,  twelve  knots  an  hour— cuts  the  water  like 
a  duck  ;  fine  starry  night ;  Harwich  Lighthouse  a-head,  and  Aldbo- 
rough  right  under  us. 

OXONIAN. 

•  Aldborough  right  under  us  !  I  could  laugh  at  that ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
''  There's  an  end  of  an  <dd  song."  The  desolate  Aldborough — ^the  for- 
saken Aldborough — who  now  wooes  Aldborough  ?  (Whistles  a  few  bars 
of  Alley  Croaker,)  What  process  of  association,  Wheatly,  suggests  this 
Irish  melody  ?  Is  it  that  of  sympathy  or  contrast  }  There  is  a  nut  for 
your  Cambridge  grinders.  What  can  have  drifted  us  hitherward, 
Wheatly? 

(Sings.) 
To  that  xn06t  sage  and  learned  scribe, 
For  loaves  and  fishes  hungering, — 
A  man,  no  doubt,  who  scorns  a  bribe, 

Though  bom  to  boroughmongering, — 
My  strain  relates ;  and,  please  the  Fates, 

My  Muse,  should  he  provoke  her. 
Shall  tell  some  truth,  that  quite  uncouth 
May  sound  to  Mr.  Cr--.^.r. 
Oh,  pert  Cr        r, 
The  Tories'  darling  joker. 
Breathing  pest  in  every  jest, 
Ex-Secretary  Cr r 

Upon  reform  wl^en  he  enjiarged, 

Why,  nought  his  whole  wit's  cargo  meant ; 
Light  puns  for  logic  he  discharged, 

Antithesis  for  argument. 
Against  the  biU  to  raise  a  laugh, 
*  He  tried  to  be  a  joker; 

But  John  BuU  only  found  a  coif 
In  would-be  ^dtty  Cr— r. 

Oh,  pert  Cr r. 

The  Tories'  witless  joker. 

Of  bull  and  -brogue  the  greatest  ro^ie, 

Ex-Secretary  Cr      ■  r. 

A  Lo,  Erin  laughs  amidst  her  thnll ! 

Her  bonds  will  soon  be  broken  ; 
His  last  speech  in  St.  Stephen^s  Hall 
The  tyiaat-tool  hath  spoken  I 
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So  let  him  thai  put  in  his  pip6>— - 

At  least  if  he^s  a  smoker, — 
And,  like  the  cholera,  Hwill  gripe 
The  gastric  nerves  of  Cr        r. 

01^  pert  Cr r, 

The  Jories*  tearful  joker,-^ 
Returned  no  more  will  be  the  bore, 
Ex-Secretary  Cr— r. 

There  is  a  tree  of  liberty — 

Old  EngUnd  owes  her  weal  to  it ; 
Still  may  it  shoot,  and  yield  ub  fruity 

That*s  best  without  a  Peel  to  it  I 
And,  pendant  from  its  branches  may 

We  see  the  wily  broker, 
WhoM  barter  Britain's  rights  away ! 
1  don*t  allude  to  Cr        r. 

Oh,  pert  Cr r. 

The  Tories*  antic  joker, 

OrdainM  to  rise  *twixt  earth  and  skies,—- 

Ex-Secretary  Cr        r. 

WHEATLT. 

BraYO  !  Encore  !  the  last  stanza  again^  by  all  means. 

0X0NL4N. 

I  am  all  compliance.     Let  it   be  my  welcome  to   you  from  b^. 
That  cursed  sea-sickness  has  had  its  own  of  you.  But  you  are  alive  again  ? 

WHEATLY. 

Sound  as  a  roach; — ^longing  to  hear  of  your  Galloway  sport;  and 
what  chance  remains  for  my  Lord  Johnny  in  Roxburghshire. 

OXONIAN. 

About  as  much  as  for  my  dog  Brache.  Steeve  lads,  those  farmers  of 
the  High  Teviot.  No  more  playing  at  prick -the-Garter  with  them,  I 
guess.  The  truth  is,  'tween  you  and  I,  Buccleuch  may  go  whistle  Lili . 
buUero  on  the  unchristened  Earl's  coral  and  bells.    Selkirkshire,  also — 

(Sings.J 
Then  fie  upon  yellow  and  yellow, 
And  fle  upon  yellow  and  green ; 
And  up  with  the  sutors  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home. 
But  don't  dishonour  the  timbers  of  the  Royal  Adelaide.     Push  the  jo-, 
rum  !    Here's  the  braw  lads  o'  Gala  Water  !    Shuttles  and  treddles  for 
ever  !    At  this  time,-— 

CSings^J^ 
Old  England  owes  her  weal  to  *em. 

MR.  SNODY. 

Gentlemen,  though  in  a  strange  land,  or  rather  going  down  into  the 
great  deep^  I'm  mista'en  if  I'm  far  out  of  my  reckoning.  I'm  just  thinking 
ye're  reformers  like  mysell ;  and  proud  am  I  to  travel  in  such  good  com- 
pany. I'm  on  my  journey  to  Lon*on,  from  Auchterarder,  in*the  way  o' 
buzziness — a  trifle  of  a  legacy.  At  home,  maybe  I  have  a  vote,  or  maybe 
I  have  none.  I  am  neither  bragger  nor  blaw-in-my.lug,  but  if  I  have 
the  vote^  you  may  guess  who  will  get  it. 

OXONIAN. 

Ormelie,  for  certain.  Let  me  fill  your  glass,  sir  !  A  bumper  to  his 
triumph !  ^ 

MR.  SNODT  (wiping  His  gills,) 

The  liquor,  though  new  to  me,  is  malmy.  But  for  my  Lord's  triumph 
— there's  little  doubt  o't — ^he's  next  to  cock-sure;  though  there  has 
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been  a  hard  whipping  o'  cadgers  in  the  county  o'  Perth.  The  BiU^  sirs^ 
has  put  a  clean  new  face  on  our  county.  It's  new-come-o'er  to  see  ba- 
rons and  barrow  Knechts  cap-in-hand  to  the  like  o'  me^  for  my  vote  and 
interest.  No  but  I  was  something  loath  to  refuse  Sir  George  the  first 
favour  he  ever  asked  o'  me ;  the  wife  was  like  to  devour  me — ^for  he  has 
aye  cuitled  favour^  somehow^  among  the  women.  But  had  you  heard 
how  I  'tarrogated  him^  gentlemen  !  ''  So  ye  are  no'  like  your  friend, 
Lord  Balgray,  an  enemy  to  all  reform^  Sir  George  ?"  quoth  I.  "  Weel, 
I'm  glad  to  hear  that ;  better  late  thrive  than  never  do  weel.  But  when. 
Sir  George,  got  ye  this  new  light,  or  found  out  that  ye  was  a  reformer  ? 
Was  it  revealed  to  you  in  a  dream,  or  came  the  revelation  in  a  post- 
letter  ?"  for  it  was  current  in  our  country-side  that  the  Tories,  before 
leaving  their  rendezvous  in  London,  got  like  a  license  or  dispensation  to 
pretend  to  be  friends  of  the  cause,  if  it  suited  their  tactics.  Sir  George, 
to  believe  him,  had  been  a  reformer  all  his  life,  for  what  he  kenned ; 
and  I  must  own  he  has  a  gift  o'  utterance.  My  birse  got  up  at  this. 
^'  For  re  read  con,  Sir  George,"  quoth  1;  "  ye're  a  conformer — ^not  a  re~ 
former"  'Od,  it  was  put  i'  the  Scotsman  and  Embro'  Chronicle  baith, 
that  same  saying  o'  mine. 

wheatly. 
And  well  merited  such  eternal  blazon !    Replenish,  steward.    Give 
me  leave,  Mr.  Snody — a  crowned  bumper — Here's  every  true-hearted 
Scot,  from  Thurso  to  Maidenkirk,  who  is  stanch  to  the  cause  ! 

OXONIAK,  SNODY,  &C.  &C. 

Hip,  hip,  hip  ! — Hurra  !  hurra !  hurra !  hurra  ! 

MR.  SNODY. 

Mr.  George  Sinclair  has  our  good  wishes  from  all  the  veins  of  our 
hearts ;  for  we  ken  well  what  is  going  on  now-a-days.    But  nae  fear : 

Scotland,  our  auld  respected  mither, 

will  do  her  duty.    And  if  the  Caithness  men  flinch  Mr.  Sinclair  for 
this  Horner,  or  whatever  ye  call  him 

OXONIAN. 

Why,  they  deserve  to  be  pickled  in  their  own  herring  tubs,  and 
tumbled  into  the  Pentland  Frith,  for  a  whet  to  the  next  shoals.  But 
never  fear  them.  Sutherland,  too,  proves  true  and  trusty;  and  in 
Ross..shire,  if  we  have  not  always  enlightened  man-feeling,  we  have 
stanch  c/an-feeling  for  the  right  man,  Seaforth ;  so  this  puny  whip- 
ster of  Novar  may  take  a  year  or  two's  grass  in  the  Gruids,  if  he  see 
no  ghosts  about  these  depopulated  regions.  But  fill>  sir — ^so  good  a 
reformer  must  be  as  good  a  fellow. 

MR.  SNODY  (coughing,) 

Ugh  !  ugh !  Where's  a'  that  reek  coming  from  ?  This  is  no  the  liquor 
I'm  just  used  to ;  but  I  am  none  of  your  shilpitj  Wishy-washy  sumphs^ 
whase  stamach  gaes  wrang  upon  the  first  drap  of  fremit  drink.  But  be 
about  us,  sirs  I  where  is  a'  that  reek  spuing  frae  ?  Something  o'  their 
tackle  wrong,  I  fear. 

OXONIAN. 

It  rushes  in,  as  from  a  vomitory.  Wheatly  ? — Steward  ?  what  the 
deuce.  Steward — ^you're  looming  through  the  smoke  like  a  Dutch  lugger 
on  the  Dogger  Bank  in  a  November  morning.    Hark  !  what  the  devil — 

Yelhy  and  cries  o/Fire  !  fire  l^-^readful  trampling  overhead : — the  table 
and  lights  are  overturned,  and  all  rush  forth* 
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MR.  8K0DT  (bawiing,) 
I'm  scomiished !   the   Royal  Adelaide  ig  reeking  like  a  creel  o'  wet 

peats  in  a  killogie. 

(^Several  Faiees.) 
Where's  the  fire  ?   Are  we  on  fire  ?   Stop  the  engine !    Where's  the 
fire  ?      It's  Blackwood's  Magazine  bales — It's  Tait's  Magazine  bales  ! 
This  way — ^this  way--deep  in  the  hold ! 

OXONIAN  (laughing,) 
This  might  have  been  foreseen  when  these  two  were  boated  together. 
Collision,  friction,  combustion ;  or,  as  probably,  spontaneous  combustion, 
on  the  part  of  Blackwood,  communicating  to  Tait, 

MR.   SNODY. 

And  so  they're  both  lunting  together.  But  ye  are  oiF,  Mr.  Oxonian. 
Think  o'  the  danger,  sir, — think  o'  the  danger  ! 

OXONIAN  (disappearing  with  a  bucket  of  salt  water,) 
Here  goes  !   in  the  grim  face  of  George  Buchanan. 

WHEATLY. 

Dash  this  flagon  of  brown-stout  on  Brougham's  wig  !  There  he  peers 
out,  his  locks  dripping  like  a  river-god.  All's  safe,  auld  Auchterarder ! 
Courage  man  ! — Flames  just  about  got  under. 

MR.  SNODY  (looking  down  into  the  hold,  J 

Lord's  sake,  but  I  ha'e  gotten  a  fleg  !  Take  care  of  yourselves,  sirs, 
down  there ;  ye're  loupin'  on  the  lowin  parshels  like  folk  i'  the  ill  place. 
It's  frightsome  to  look  down  on  them,  8irs,^the  blue  lowe,  and  then 
the  dark-red  light  bursting  out  into  lang  tongues ;  and  the  tither  blash 
o'  water : — and  next  the  fizzing  o'  the  Blackwoods  there,  and  the  his- 
sing o'  the  Tait's  yonder. 

Enter  Seamen,  Officers,  S^c,    An  old  Sailor  speaks. 

Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  smother  them— choke  them — ^part  them  ; 
throw  this  damp  sheet  over  them.  Better  could  not  be  looked  for,  in 
stowing  up  such  spunky  gear  together.  And  such  a  blow-up  in  the 
Adelaide !  The  owners  will  be  mad  as  March  hares.  We'll  a'  be  ruined 
and  disposted.  It  was  a  mere  tempting  o'  Providence  to  let  these  two 
boat  together.  (^Roars  down.)  Pitch  the  bales  overboard,  can't  ye  !  It 
will  take  the  Baltic  to  sloaken  all  the  combustible  stuff  that's  about  Black- 
wood, wherever  it  comes  from.  Out  with  Tait  too  !  if  he  be  not  a-fire 
already,  he'll  soon  be  so.     Make  the  vessel  rid  of  them  both. 

MR.  SNODY. 

Will  ye  ?  My  faith  there  will  be  twa  words  to  that  bargain.  I'll  stand 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  see  him  safe  to  Lon'on  too,  since  we  happen  to 
have  ta'en  shipping  together :  and  let  me  see  wha'll  dare  singe  ae  hair 
of  his  wig. — And  its  a  gaucy  ane ;  and  a  power  of  guid  is  below  it  for 
this  poor  country,  baith  there  in  paper,  and  yonder  in  horse  hair ;  now 
that  the  flames  are  quenched,  I  may  say  that  much, 

OXONIAN  (calls  from  below, J 

Bravo,  Auchterarder !  stand  by  Brougham's  head  and  the  good  cause. 
He  lay,  I  assure  you,  quiet  as  a  lamb,  till  the  flames  of  the  other  caught 
him  up. 

(The  Captain  and  many  Passengers  reappear  in  the  Great  Cabin,) 

CAPTAIN. 

Happy  to  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  flames  are  com. 
pletely  subdued.     Make  yourselves  quite  comfortable.    We  must,  how- 
I  ever,  run  into  Aldborough,  to  wait  the  return  of  daylight ;  but,  except 

I  that,  no  delay. 

I 
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liADY  PAgsENOER  (interrupting.) 
And  how  could  this  fire  have  broken  out  ?    Can  any  sparks  have  been 
smouldering  among  the  bales  since  we  left  Leith  ? 

MR.  SNODY  (a*  WHEATLY  cnters.) 
It's  gey  an'  queer  that,  too.     Ye're  welcome  back  from  yon  burning 
regions,  Mr.  AVlieatly !     My  conscience !    ye  lent  a  ready  hand  in  the 
brulzie ;  but  what  can  ha'e  set  the  Magazines  a-lunting  ?  it's  a  mystery 
o'  mysteries. 

OXONIAN. 

Especially  as  it's  their  game  to  set  everybody  a-lunting,  and  keep 
out  of  the  conflagration  themselves.  This  catastrophe  might,  however, 
have  been  easily  predicted.  In  the  case  of  George  Buchanan,  it  was 
certainly  the  phenomenon  called  spontaneous  combustion  ;  which,  though 
not  a  common  occurrence,  is  yet  by  no  means  an  unexampled  instance 
of  what  is  superinduced  by  a  long  course  of  excess  in  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits. 

LADY   pXsSENOER. 

Or  may  not  "  the  hoary  fiend,  Cobbett,"  have  dipt  some  of  his  Swing 
combustibles  among  Mr.  Blackwood's  bales.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  one 
of  the  *'  incendiary  fires  which  the  hoary  fiend,  Cobbett,  still  boasts  of." 
"  There  is  an  intrepidity  of  ruffianism—" 

SNODY  (interrupting,) 

Na,  na,  mem, — ^ye're  clean  out  o'  your  latitude  there — Mr.  Cob- 
bett, and  Mr.  Blackwood  and  all  his  friends,  were  on  the  best  terms 
preacher  and  hearers  can  be.  I  was  eyewitness  to  that.  They  ne'er  could 
put  the  like  of  that  stuff  in  their  books ;  no  a  ten  days  a^er.  'Od !  I 
thought  he  might  convert  them. — But  ye  needna  look  sae  angry  about 
it. 

OXONIAN. 

Tush,  good  Auchterarder !  I  tell  you  it  is  an  undeniable  case  of  spon. 
taneous  combustion,  I  intend  to  communicate  it  to  the  Medical  Journal, 
Luckily,  we  got  it  out  by  smothering;  for,  though  the  burning,  in  such 
cases,  generally  consumes  inwardly,  it  might  have  spread  to  dry,  hot, 
neighbouring  objects. 

•  SNODY. 

Na,  sir  !  ye  are  makin'  game  o'  us  now.  Books  are  no  bodies,  to  lunt 
that  gait  o'  their  ain  natures. 

OXONIAN. 

Bodies,  ay,  and  souls  too,  a  very  few  of  them.  Look  here — Black, 
wood,  page  842 — yes,  books  are  bodies,  and  spirits,  bitter,  black,  malig- 
nant. You  have  heard  of  some  of  them  being  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  What,  pray,  is  to  prevent  others  anticipating  jus- 
tice, and  taking  the  hangman's  office  upon  themselves. 

SNODY. 

I'm  sure  I'se  never  object  to  so  just  a  judgment,  whether  by  rope  or 
faggot.  But  I  daresay,  gentlemen,  ye'U  be  none  the  worse  for  a  sklish 
of  yon  round  o'  beef — it  was  gey  an'  sappy — after  squenching  the  Maga- 
zines. Conscience  !  they  should  gie  ye  a  premium  :  ye  wrought  like 
firemen.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  four  quarters,  Mr.  Wheatly,  there 
would  have  been  a  clean  blow  up  between  them,  Royal  Adelaide  and 
a'thegither. 

OXONIAN. 

And  long  faces  on  Magazine  day,  if  neither  Brougham  nor  yet  Black 
George  made  his  appearance  in  the  Row.    The  other  lads  might  have 
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8hut  up  shop,  I  guess.  But  give  us  the  last  new  song  you  havTB,  Wheatly . 
"  No  fear  that  supper  cool/' — something  with  a  touch  of  the  pathetic, 
after  our  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  this  imminent  deadly  breach,  off  Aid- 
borough. 

WHEATLY  sings-^Air,  Isabel. 

Wake  I  Bobby,  wake  from  your  dream  of  delusion  I 

The  Biahops  are  quaking  with  fear; 

The  march  of  reform  you  may  deem  an  intmaion, 

But,  pray,  can  you  stop  its  career  ? 

Or  say,  would  you  plunge  the  whole  land  in  conftision. 

Old  systems  becau3e  you  revere  P 

Bobby  P— 1 !  Bobby  P— 1 !  Bobby  P— 1 1 

Believe  me,  sincere  is  the  sorrow 

That  for  your  condition  I  feel ! 

Oh,  think  what  new  dangers  to-morrow 

May  reveal,  may  reveal ! 

Your  name  might  have  been,  but  for  Dad*s  spinning -ja^nics, 

In  some  village  council  enroll'd  ; 

The  chief  of  a  tap-room*s  political  ninnies^^- 

Still  ready  to  blow  hot  and  cold : 

E'en  now  all  your  genius  not  equals  your  guineas— 

Your  talents  are  ialerUs  qfffold  ! 

Bobby  P-1!  Bobby  P— 1!  Bobby  P-41 

Believe  me,  sincere  is  the  sorrow 

That  for  your  condition  I  feel : 

Oh,  think  what  new  dangers  to-morrow  * 

May  reveal,  may  reveal! 

No  tergiversation  can  tarnish  your  glories ; 

Then  why  of  consistency  spout  P 

You'll  never  be  trusted  again  by  the  Tories ; 

Then  stick  not  by  them,  now  they're  out  t 

You've  oft  tum'd  your  coat,  and  to  turn  it  once  more  is 

Your  wisest  proceeding,  no  doubt. 

Bobby  P— 1 !  Bobby  P— 1 1  Bobby  P— 1 ! 

Believe  me,  sincere  is  the  sorrow 

That  for  your  condition  I  feel : 

Oh,  think  what  new  dangers  to-morrow  * 

May  reveal,  may  reveal  I 

OXONIAN. 

Capital  song  !  though  Oxford  own  it.    What  say  you,  Auchterarder  ? 

8N0DY. 

Faith,  to  say  sooth,  my  mind  is  running  on  thae  twa  fiery  deevils  i' 
the  hold.  If  they  should  yoke  again  ?  If  Geordle's  beard  get  a-bleeze, 
the  Wig  will  be  sure  to  catch  next  time ;  and  we  might  be  scomfished  off 
Aldborough  Harbour,  in  our  innocent  sleep,  and  go  to  feed  the  fishes. — 
There's  a  hantle  o'  the  labster  creatures  hereabout ; — ^if  they  should  get 
baud  o'  a  man's  taeo 

OXONIAN. 

To  quiet  your  fears,  and  let  you  sup  and  sleep  in  peace,  I  shall  reoon. 
noitre  and  report,  though  small  dread  have  I. 

Exity  and  re-enters,  ere  you  can  say  twice  Jack  Robinson,  Tait's  Ma^ 

gazine  elevated  in  both  hands. 
Said  I  not  well  ?     Is  not  the  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 
Brougham  comes  out  of  the  embranglement  with  never  a  hair  turned. 
Huzza  for  the  Banner  of  the  Buff ! 
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(Sings  as  he  seats  himself.) 
THE  BANNER  OF  THE  BUFF. 

Come  aU  good-humoured  Radicals^I  kuow  that  there  are  such. 

JLet  us  make  broad  our  visages,  till  they  outface  the  Dutch : 

«or  hang  ye  back  whom  some  call  Whigs,— though  men  with  pith  enouch  ;— 

A  mckname  a  nothing  I— pipe  a  stare— in  praise  of  honest  Buffi 

And  stare  a  pip^-methinks  you  say?— With  aU  my  heart,  my  lads ! 
u    how  It  would  hare  cheered  the  souU  of  some  of  our  old  dads. 
The  gallant  men  of  Ninety-three— the  men  of  the  right  stufl^ 
Could  they  hare  but  in  rision  seen  the  «  Raising  of  the  Buffi*' 

The  «<  Blue  (I)  and  YeUow"  reterans— beneath  that  once  proud  flag, 
In  Freedom's  cause  hare  gallanUy— «<  (im«#— done  more  than  brag ; 
And  in  the  Chelsea  of  snug  place  they  now  its  rags  may  luff 
OuB  banner  fresh  defiance  flaunts— the  old— the  gaUant  Buff! 

We  will  not  mount  the  Blue  with  it— Rs  hue  hath  been  profaned, 
And,  like  the  Orange,  its  deep  dye  hath  deeper  yet  been  stained ; 
The  Tory  Drabs  (2)  will  yet  look  more  the  hue  of  rotting  stuff: 
Shroud  Sarum  in  such  mortcloth  dun !— We  boast  the  blooming  Buff  ! 

High-hearted  youngsters  crowd  our  ranks,— around  the  standard  flocks 
The  race  of  Sydney  and  of  Pym ;  of  Marrel,  Fletcher,  Knox; 
And  he  the  God-souled  ploughman  too— like  Scotland  bold— not  bluff: 
And  isn't  that  a  gallant  corps  to  hoist  and  hold  the  Buff! 

But  in  our  ran  and  at  each  flank— yet  always  for  the  Right, 
O I  we  hare  time-scarred  reterans  too — inured  in  many  a  fight. 
The  glorious  Old  Man  (3)  cheered  us  on— Hurra !  Now  for  the  cufls ! 
There's  ne'er  a  soldier  of  the  line  but  knows  the  true  "  Old  Buffs  !"  (4) 

But  though  our  breastplates  be  of  proo^  and  keen  our  trenchant  blades. 
Our  plumes  are  soft  as  beauty's  tress,  and  silken  are  our  plaids; 
Tis  only  Tories,  gentle  ones,  that  know  our  "  sterner  stuff," 
We're  willing  slares— to  you  at  least— «ince  Charlie  (6)  wore  the  Buff! 

We  lore  you  in  the  silk  attire  of  many  a  Sourenlr ; 
Our  Amulets,  you  are  in  fight,  of  all  Bijous  most  dear! 
.But  from  Miss  M.  to  L.E.L.,  with  boa  or  with  mufi^ 
The  Blues  are  dearest  far  to  us  when  they're  seen  in  « the  Buff!" 

Fill  up  the  glass ! — ^'tis  Rhudesheimer ! — ^we'U  drain  it  deep  and  dry ; 
"  The  good  old  cause  of  Right  and.Truth !"  cheer— till  you  crack  the  sky. 
Our  roices,  like  our  arms,  you  hear,  will  not  go  off  in  puffs, 
And  cheerily  we'll  shake  the  hand,  and  heartily  gire  Buffs  I 

Here's  to  the  Purser  of  our  crew — ^how  gallant  was  his  launch ! 
There's  not  a  lubber  in  the  craft — ^the  rery  derils  are  staunch ; 
O  !  nailed  on  its  top-gallant,  let  the  wind  blow  smooth  or  rough, 
Still  will  be  seen  the  raking  Broom,  (6)  and  still  the  fearless  Buffi 

(1)  ^e  blue  and  yenow  cover  of  the  Edinbuigh  Review  If  probably  here  meant 
O)  Dtab  ifl  the  appropriate  livery  of  the  QMorterly  and  Biackwood. 
fS)  PerhapiJBenthamU  here  glanced  at 

(4)  *'  The  Hiird,  or  Old  Builk,"  have  long  been  knovm  aa  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  our  regtmenU 
of  the  line— bear  witness  Albuera. 

(5)  The  devotion  of  Cbarlea  James  Fox  to  the  fair  sex  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  fairest  of 
them  to  him.  The  Duchess  of  I>evoDshixe,  with  Buff  favours  and  irresistible  smiles,  won  his  el(;f.-tion 
for  Westminster. 

<6)  Query— Brougham? 
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DECADENCE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


The  winter  theatres  are  progrefleing^  like  Napoleon  in  his  Moscow 
campaign^  from  failure  to  failure ;  and  proving^  by  a  strange  paradox^ 
that  there  is  something  worae  than  damnation.     Operas^  plays,   and 
farces,  like  so  many  scotched  snakes,  drag  their  slow  length   along, 
and  frighten  away  all  spectators.    Oh  !  that  the  Garrick  or  the  Com- 
mittee, that  Bulwer  or  Mills,  would  have  devised  some  cholera-specific 
to  check  this  fatal  epidemy ;  to  rescue  Thalia  from  collapse,  and  put 
strength  into  the  exhausted  system  of  Melpomene.    Some  comfort,  at 
least,  attends  the  starveling  company  of  modern  dramatists,   in   the 
nightly  experience,  that  even  standard  plays  of  other  days  exhibit  their 
attractions  to  empty  benches.     Were  we  permitted  to  speculate  on  this 
sudden  failure  of  the  theatres,  both  of  London  and  Paris,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  avow  an  opinion  that,  whereas  the  dramatic  art  is  the  most 
precocious  among  the  offsets  of  civilization,  (springing  iris-like  from 
the  dense  clouds  of  barbarism,)  it  is  that  one  which  civilization  soonest 
outstrips.     Except  in  the  mere  trinkets  of  costume,   the  drama  has 
acquired  no  new  attractions  for  the  last  three  centuries.     Romance  has 
stepped  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  to  the   Ivanhoe  or  Waverley  of 
Scott ;  painting  has  advanced  from  the  wooden  effigies  of  Zucchero  to 
the  breathing  graces  of  Lawrence  ;  harmony  has  renounced  her  salt-box 
and  virginals  for  the  harp  and  piano  of  Broadwood  or  Gerard,  and  lapse 
the  soul  in  Elysium  with  Beethoven  or  Mozart.     Sarabands  and  pavons 
are  forgotten  in  the  aerial  movements  of  Taglioni ;  but  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Falstaff,  and  Mercutio,  are  still  unrivalled.    Yet  what  right  have  we 
to  murmur  that  the  tree  of  earliest  foliage  is  the  first  to  shed  its  leaves  ? 
or  to  be  surprised  that  the  world  will  not  yield  up  its  affections  to  a 
mere  adumbration  of  that  permanent  excellence  which  has  lost  nothing 
but  the  charm  of  novelty  ?     The  progress  of  the  drama  is  almost  incom- 
patible with  a  high  state  of  national  refinement.     'V^en  society  becomes 
conventionalized,  all  trace  of  that  individuality,  which  forms  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  stage,  disappears  from  its  surface,  and  the  exercise 
and  exhibition  of  passion  is  at  length  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  that  what  was  once  applauded  as  impressive 
becomes  eventually  derided  as  fustian.    Exaggeration  grows  tedious; 
and  we  turn  to  the  world  as  it  goes,  or  to  the  ever-varying  tablets  of 
literature,  for  those  excitements  which  our  unlettered  or  bookless  ances- 
tors derived  from  the  flourishing  trumpets  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  or  the 
clashing  swords  of  Richard  and  Richmond.    The  diffusion  of  letters  has 
rendered  the  philosophy  and  poesy  of  Shakespeare  familiar  to  every 
English  ear ;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  hear  it  mouthed 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  spangled  jacket,  and  a  face  smeared  with  brickdust. 
As  to  the  ''  Dark  Diamonds"  and  "  Doom  Kisses"  of  the  day,  the  first 
assembly.room,  or  nearest  circulating  library,  afford  better  entertain- 
ment, at  a  cheaper  and  easier  rate. 
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THEATRICAL  APOTHEOSIS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

There  are  certain  subjects  and  certain  events  one  would  willingly  keep 
sacred  from  the  touch  of  the  vulgar  :  by  yuloar,  implying  not  the  lower 
or  mechanical  classes,  (who  Have  been  proved  to  us  by  Bums,  Clare, 
Chantrey,  Lough,  Thorns,  no  less  than  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare, 
to  be  any  thing  rather  than  vulgar,)  but  the  low-minded  great,  and  grovel- 
ling money-getter.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  inevitable  taxes  upon  distinction, 
and  more  especially  the  distinction  of  genius,  to  be  subjected  to  the  nauseous 
pawing  and  handling  of  such  small  deer,  as  journalists,  theatrical  managers, 
et  hoc  genus  omnCf — individuals  who  draw  their  subsistence  from  battening 
upon  what  is  g^eat  and  noble  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  barnacles  are  nourished 
by  adhering  to  some  goodly  vessel.  When  Napoleon  expired,  (Na]K)leon, 
whose  very  glance  would  have  annihilated  a  whole  cohort  of  the  pigmies 
of  the  penny-arline  squadron,)  the  public  were  nauseated  da^  after  day, 
month  after  month,  with  anatomical  detedls  of  the  colour  of  his  liver,  and 
the  holes  eaten  in  the  coats  of  his  stomach.  When  Byron  died,  (Byron,  the 
most  sensitive  of  mortals,  who  could  hardly  bear  that  a  stranger  should  look 
him  in  the  face,)  all  Europe  was  edified  by  professional  descriptions  of  the 
appearance  of  his  dura  mater,  and  the  quantity  of  serum  lodged  in  his  cerebel- 
lum. Sir  Walter  Scott  (an  object  still  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  either  the  conqueror  or  the  poet)  has  fortunately  been  secured 
by  the  guardianship  of  affection  from  this  nlthy  prying  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature ;  and  unless  (as  in  the  instance  of  Hampden,  three  years  ago)  some 
gossipping  lord  of  a  biographer  should  presume,  two  centuries  hence,  to  dese- 
crate tnose  hallowed  remams  by  hacking  them  with  his  aristocratic  penknife, 
they  are  safe  from  the  profanation  of  curiosity.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with 
his  illustrious  name.  That,  unfortunately,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  blockhead 
who  can  wield  a  goosequill ;  and  from  the  literary  countess  who  concludes 
her  fiddle-&ddle  obituary  article  with  «  We  shsJl  go  to  him,*  (we  rather  think 
not,)  "  but  he  cannot  come  to  us,"  to  the  schoolboy  stanzas  which  deluge 
tile  newspapers,  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  libations  of  milk 
and  water  poured  upon  his  grave.  The  unkindest  cut  of  all  has  been  the 
catchpenny  attempt  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  I  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  spirit  or  the  manner  of  the  thing.  A  procession,  purport- 
ing to  be  composed  of  the  chief  characters  of  tne  Waverley  Novels,  was 
got  up,  as  a  theatrical  journal  justly  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  airing 
the  moth-eaten  wardrobe  of  the  theatre,  and  doubling  the  receipts  of  the 
half-price  ;-— the  sorry  exhibition  terminating  with  the  descent  of  a  pan- 
tomimic goddess  in  flesh-coloured  pantaloons,  to  i;over  the  bust  of  the 
deceased  poet!  It  has  been  commemorated  by  Jouy, — that  caustic  delineator 
of  Parisian  follies, — that  a  similar  display  took  place  on  the  death  of  Gr6try, 
— ^the  Ame  of  French  opera.  On  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Tan  unlucky  locale  for  so  funereal  a  scene,^  the  bust  of  Gretry  was 
discoverea  placed  under  a  weeping  willow,  surrounaed  by  the  whole  dramatic 
company  ol  the  theatre,  in  deep  mourning,  with  white  handkerchiefs  in  their 
bands.  A  dirge  was  performed,  in  the  course  of  which,  at  stated  intervals, 
the  Prima  Donna  sobbed  convulsively,  the  tenor  moaned,  the  soprano  grew 
hysterical,  the  bass  roared,  and  the  whole  chorus  wept  in  harmonic  distances  ; 
till  at  length  the  manager  advanced,  and  placed  a  crown  of  laurel  and  cypress 
on  the  bust !  Tlie  house  resounded  wim  acclamations ;  the  hysterics  were 
encored  ;  and  the  spectacle  was  found  so  attractive,  that  it  was  announced  for 
repetition  on  the  foUowing  night,  and  represented,  tears  and  all,  during  a  long 
run.  The  London  public  has  evinced  better  taste.  Captsun  PolhilPs  Rag 
Fair  was  treated  as  it  deserved.  Processions  of  this  description  have  been 
uniformly  unsuccessful,  from  the  Stratford  Jubilee  till  now  ;  and  we  own  we 
should  have  regretted  to  see  the  honest  sympathy  of  the  public  (so  readily 
commanded  just  now  by  any  thing  connected  with  the  name  of  Scott)  deluded 
into  encouragement  of  so  tasteless  and  paltry  an  exhibition.  * 

•  F*oin  a  contributor  who  dliwoti  from  what  we  »aid  in  our  lart  Number,  but  i»ith  great  inge- 
nuity and  brilliancy  of  illustration. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REVELS,  OR  PARLIAMENTARY  HIGH  JINKS. 

Honest  Dandie  Dinmont,  when  he  elbowed  his  way  into  the  room  where 
his  admired  counsel,  Paulus  Pleydell,  Esq.  sat  enthroned  in  an  arm-chair 
raised  upon  the  table,  and  diademed  with  a  bottle-slide,  doling  out  rythmical 
responses  to  his  admiring  courtiers,  was  scarcely  more  astonished  than  we, 
when,  admitted  behind  the  scene,  we  beheld  a  grave  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  inquiring  into  the  concerns  of  the  "  legitimate  drama. *'  In  the 
chair  sat  our  respected  friend,  Mr  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  enacting  with 
great  gravity  and  decorum  the  part  of  Midas.  Mr  Gillon  played  the  part  of 
the  honest  tanner,  and  Alderman  Waithman  (a  superb  representative)  the 
part  of  his  old  wife.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  the  squire's  pimping  steward  ; 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  Mopsa  and  Dorcas.  Apollo^ 
the  legitimate  drama,  a  vague  and  undefined  sort  of  personage,  was  repre- 
sented successively  by  the  shifting  Eidolons  of  Charies  Kemble,  Edmund 
Kean,  Mister  Thomas  Morton,  Captain  Forbes,  &c.  The — what  shall  we 
call  it  ?  illegitimate  drama  ?  —  Pan,  in  short,  was  enacted  by  Charles  Matthews, 
with  a  relay  of  helps.  The  whole  company  were  "  in  admirable  fooling." 
The  jokes  of  the  Chamberlain's  deputy  have  already  gone  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  relieving  the  wonted  dulness  of  many  a  respectable  publication, 
— so  we  need  say  nothing  of  them.  Indeed  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
Coleman  far  excels  the  Cole  woman  of  poor  Foote.  Matthews  was  grand. 
The  wag  was  evidently  laughing  at  the  comer  of  his  mouth  during  the  whole 
of  his  examination.  Unless  the  licenser  strike  out  the  passage  as  immoral  or 
political,  we  shall  doubtless  have  the  whole  scene  in  his  next  Monopolylogue. 
Conceive  the  countenances  of  the  inquisitors  when  they  received  tbis  answer 
to  one  of  their  questions  : — •*  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  an  opinion,  I  will 
state  the  opinion  of  John  Kemble,  which  I  think  I  can  do  in  his  own  words, — 
I  never  can  repeat  a  conversation  without  I  do  it  in  the  tone  of  the  person 
who  gave  it ;"  and  then  follows  the  speech  of  glorious  John.  And  we  can 
positively  see  the  mad  wag  delivering  himself  of  this  remark : — **  I  do  not 
think  ^lr  Yates,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  for  my  partner,  has  so  strong 
an  attachment  to  the  drama  as  I  have.  I  am  a  sincere  admirer  of  it,  and  as 
long  as  I  had  a  leg  to  stand  on,  I  supported  it.  I  only  left  it  because  I  was 
a  lame  actor."  Mr  Matthews  "  never  can  repeat  a  conversation  without  he 
does  it  in  the  tone  of  the  person  who  gave  it."  These  samples  must  have 
been  rich  : — "I  meet  young  gentlemen  now  who  formerly  used  to  think  it 
almost  a  crime  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  they  now  ask,  *  Whereabouts  is 
Covent  Garden  theatre  ?'  If  they  are  asked  whether  they  have  seen  Kean  lately, 
they  will  say,  *  Kean  ?  Kean  ?  No  ;  where  does  he  act  ?  I  have  not  been  there 
these  three  years.'  Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but 
now  a  lady  cannot  shew  her  face  at  table  next  day,  and  say  she  has  been  at 
the  theatre.  If  they  are  asked  whether  they  have  been  at  Covent  Garden  or 
brury  Lane,  thcjr  say,  •  Oh  dear,  no!  I  never  go  there:  it  is  too  low!'" 
Charles's  magnanimous  declaration  respecting  the  introduction  of  live  lions  on 
the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  is  his  last,  and  forms  a  splendid  climax.  **  I  am 
speaking  of  such  pieces  as  the  Lions.  I  say  that  is  infra  dig,  completely.  I 
would  not  sanction  by  my  presence  such  a  performance."  And  therewith  he 
twisted  his  mouth,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  limped  from  the  table. — Kean  had 
a  touch  of  the  sublime,  almost  as  good  as  those  which  prompted  him  to  bestow^ 
medals  on  the  Indian  chiefs,  inscribe  himself  in  an  album  *'  Edmund  Kean, 
theatre  the  world,"  or  clap  up  his  own  bust  on  the  posts  of  his  gateway  alone 
with  those  of  Shakspeare,  Massinger,  and  Garrick.  "  Have  you  not  found 
that  you  act  quite  as  effectively  at  the  Haymarket  as  when  you  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  ?—  I  do  not  consider  it  so  myself :  I  think  the  intellect  becomes  confined 
bv  the  size  of  the  theatre."  Mr  Morton  eminently  distinguished  himself  in 
this  extempore  and  ad  libitum  burletta  as  a  finder  of  mare's  nests.  Finding 
that  Matthews  had  earned  some  applause  for  producing  John  Kemble  as  an 
authority  in  favour  of  lai^e  theatres,  he  determined  to  outdo  him  by  the  intro- 
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faction  of  Shakfloeare.  **  With  respect  to  Shakspeare  and  his  plavs  I 
think  I  may  be  sulowed  to  say,  he  has  spoken  his  wishes  upon  thb  suqject 
very  forcibly ;  for  in  the  prologue  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  impressed  with  the 
nobleness  of  his  sul^ject,  and  the  mightiness  of  his  powers,  he  asks  for  '  A 
kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act,  and  monarchs  to  behold  the  swellins 
scene !'  I  think  he  ven*^  feelingly  complains  of  how  he  is  '  cabin'd,  cribb'£ 
confined  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls  ;*  and,  for  my  part,  it  seems  a  com- 
mand upon  his  countrymen  that  his  pieces  should  be  produced  in  the  noblest 
temples  of  the  Muses."  In  other  words,  Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  the 
theatre,  the  Fitzclarences  (who  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  some 
dramatic  talents)  the  actors,  Don  redro  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Charles  X.  and  Henri  V.  the  only  monarchs  who  have  at  present  much  time 
upon  their  hands,  the  spectators  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Seriously,  a  more 
complete  burletta  than  the  proceedinc^  or  this  committee  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed :  it  is  certainly  no  specimen  of  the  legitimate  drama.  In  Mr  Bulwer'd 
motions  regarding  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
Diet,  ministers  thought  they  saw  something  **  very  like  a  whale,"  and  they 
have  thrown  out  this  tub  to  amuse  it.     There, 

Ensconced  in  his  chair, 

Of  the  sky  lord  mayor, 
sits  the  would-be  statesman'and  legislator,  enacting  **  The  Committee,"  adapted 
to  the  British  Parliament,  collecting  information  of  which  nobody  was  ignorant, 
and  opinions,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  well  known  as  they  are  worthless. 

KiyoB  AND  Subjects.— Of  all  spirits,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  truly  tho  most 
obstinate  and  insatiable.  If  men  would  but  mind  their  own  several  and  reepectirs 
businesses,  and  not  trouble  their  heads  about  their  neighbours',  the  world  might  go 
«a  smoothly  and  comfortably  enough,  and  so  be  saved  a  monstrous  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble.  But  they  will  not.  People^  under  the  influence  of  that  'ibrenamed 
spirit,  become  impertinent,  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  insolent:  they  no  longer  pay  the 
respect  to  their  betters  which  their  forefathers  of  yore  were  wont  to  yield  humbly  and 
without  questimi.  They  become  daring  and  inquisitively  rash ;  and  Instead  of  dof« 
flag  their  bonnets,  with  a  modest  <*  God  save  your  Excellence,*'  they  stare  out  un« 
dauntedly,  in  rude  irreverence,  and  are  bold  to  compare  speculations  with  the  high- 
bom  of  the  earth.  Wealth,  title>  distinctloui  blood,  no  longer  a  high  wall  of  de- 
ftnce  to  the  privileged,  are,  in  these  our  days,  roughly  entreated,  and  sorely  unhon- 
oursd ;  the  eye  no  longer  quails^  the  knee  bends  not,  and  the  neck  is  inflexible  and 
stiff. 

Time  was  when  the  King's  name  was  indeed  a  tower  of  strength,  and  Majesty  a 
title  at  whose  mention  mind  and  body  bowed  down  in  lowly  prostration.  Time  was 
when  « loyalty"  had  a  specific  signification,  and,  like  gratitude,  was  a  virtue^  the  non. 
possession  of  which  the  stoutest  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Time  was  when 
monarchs  might  indulge  in  the  diversions  of  warfare,  ungainsaid ;  and  thousands  of 
their  devoted  lieges  would  bravely  rush  to  the  onset,  and  spill  their  warm  life-blood, 
and  slay  their  fellow-men,  and  bum  their  towns,  and  devastate  their  provinces,  and 
make  wives  widows,  and  children  fatherless,  and  dole  out  destmction  the  most  deadly 
and  terrible,  in  betokenment  of  their  <<  loyalty'*  and  allegiance  to  a  beloved  sovereign. 

Those  were  the  days  of  honour,  the  good  old  times,  when  folks  were  well-disposed^ 
and  did  as  they  were  bidden ;  and  paid  taxes  and  tithes,  as  all  honest  men  ought, 
without  question,  and  without  murmur.  But  those  days  are  gone,  and  none  shall 
look  upon  their  like  again.  Alas  1  the  glory  of  sovereignty  hath  become  dim,  and 
its  lustre  dismally  tarnished.  For  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  busy  of  late  among 
the  nations,  and  men  begin  to  ask  strange  and  mysterious  questions.  They  have 
dared  to  thinks — ^  What  are  kings?  reign  they  of  right  divine,  and  can  they  do  no 
wrong  ?  Are  they  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  by  the  election  of  their  fellow-men  ?  Can 
men  make  kings?  Can  kings  be  fools?  May  kings  be  tyrants?  What  is  their 
use  ?    Are  they  indispensable  ?** 

King  William  of  Holland  wields  the  sceptre  for  his  people's  good,  no  doubt  x  but 
his  Majesty  is  made  of  impenetrable  stuff ;  and,  forasmuch  as  he  happens  (a  simple 
accident)  to  be  pretty  particularly  obstinate,  the  half  of  Europe  is  to  be  embroiled  in 
war  and  ruin ;  and  bloody  horrors  encompass  countless  and  unoffending  numbers, 
w^ho  must  loyally  die  the  death  rather  than  His  Majesty  of  Holland  should  be  crossed 
in  his  murky  mood.    Suppose  his  sacred  foot  were  to  slip  some  fine  morning  in  do- 
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•ceiuling  his  palace  atairt  to  break  fait)  and,  tumbliog  to  the  bottom,  hu  imperi*! 
skull  receive  an  occipital  derangement  in  the  region  of  '^  adhesiveness,**  it  is  possible 
the  half  of  Europe  would  not  be  embroiled  in  irar,  and  countless  numbeis  be  left 
peacefully  and  quietly  to  live  on,  unskathed  by  the  hellish  atrocities  of  war.  What 
mighty  effects  might  a  piece  of  orange-peel  produce  in  the  destinies  of  the  world ! 

How  much  longer  will  the  million  abase  themselves  to  the  reckless  domination  of 
the  one  ?  We  shake  onr  wise  heads,  and  cast  up  our  astonished  eyes  at  the  mon- 
strous madness  of  the  votaries  of  Juggernaut,  and  little  dream  how  slight  a  shade  of 
diffierence  exists  between  it  and  our  own.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  asking 
some  ugly  questions  Verily  kings  must  learn  to  live  in  future  for  their  people  :  the 
people  will  no  longer  live  for  kings. 

PoLAKD ;  Old  Nick  axd  Youko  NicK.-*The  benign  autocrat  has  been  graci- 
ously pleased  to  remit,  in  part  the  sentence  of  a  noble  Lady>  (Emilia  Szczamieika  of 
Warsaw,)  condemned  to  imprisonment  and  the  confiscation  of  her  estates,  for  having 
attended  her  sick  countrymen  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city,  and  bestowed  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  the  National  Treasury,  in  1831.  The  property  of  Prince  Sapieha  in  Lithuania, 
has  been  seized,  to  the  amount  of  900,000,000  florin^;  and  in  the  act  of  carrying  off 
the  books,  pictures,  and  statues  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  fine  statue,  by  Canova,  was  bro- 
ken to  pieces.  Count  Potocki,  whose  estates  arc  situated  in  the  Ukraine,  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  twenty  millions.  All  the  libraries,  collections  of  pictures,  medals,  engra- 
rings,  and  natural  history,  are  removed  from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  the 
autocrat  replies  to  every  remonstrance  by  a  declaration,  that  **•  Toute  prise  de  guerre 
e$t  bonne  prise  .'*'  At  the  castle  of  a  distinguished  nobleman  in  Podoli,  (occupied 
as  the  heftd-quarters  of  the  Russian  army,)  the  lH>oks  have  been  taken  from  the  li- 
brary, to  light  the  stoves,  in  preference  to  the  wood  provided  for  that  purpose.  Even 
these  outrages  might  be  borne.  But  in  August  last,  another  seizure  took  plite^^  of 
Polish  ehiidren,  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces ;  the  little  creatures  being  tom^frora 
the  arms  of  their  mothers,  and  transported,  for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  into  the 
interior  of  Russia ;  the  girls  to  be  employed  in  manufactories,  the  boys  in  drudgery  ; 
all  forced  to  adopt  a  new  creed,  and  reared  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
demoralization  I  The  fomily  of  Prince  Zangusko  (a  nobleman  who  conciliated  many 
friends  durit\g  his  residence  in  London)  are  still  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  place  of  exile 
in  Siberia.  The  Emperor,  it  seems,  added,  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  aggravation  of 
the  sentence,  that  the  illustrious  patriot,  no  leas  distinguished  by  his  immense  wealth, 
than  by  his  high  accomplishments^  should  perform  the  journey  on  foot ;  and  the 
Princess,  his  agedmothiT,  having  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  autocrat,  to  obtain 
a  modification  of  the  sentence,  was  informed  that  Zangusko  might  be  accommodated 
with  a  Kibiikay  on  admitting  that  he  was  induced  to  join  the  patriots  by  her  com- 
mands, or  by  distraction  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  '<  No  I'*  replied  the  young  Prince ; 
^  the  resolution  proceeded  from  my  own  unbiassed  will  and  attachment  to  my  native 
country.  I  will  not  disavow  my  principles.*'  In  an  hour  he  was  on  his  march  to- 
wards Tobolsk!    «<  Long  Uve  Nicholas  the  Clement  !*' 

Putting  the  Saddle  on  the  Right  MATOiL->The  Mansion  House,  and  its 
annual  dictator,  afford  a  standing  target  fbr  the  wicked  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Sir 
Petei*  Laurie,  the  new  butt,  fwho,  like  the  inimitable  Saddletree  of  Scott*s  Mid.J.o. 
thian,  is  at  once  a  saddler  and  a  sumph,)  was  ploased  to  interdict  all  political  allu- 
sions at  the  Guildhall  dinner.  «  Ah,**  said  Lord  John  Russell,  «  it  is  plain  that  his 
Lordship  is  only  a  bit^Mt  reformer  !** — a  happy  hit,  to  have  been  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

Second  Sight,  or  Second  Song  P — An  ear-whness  of  the  Peninsular  Cam. 
pai^ns,  who  immortalizes  himself  and  them  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  states,  in 
the  last  number,  that  himself  or  his  friend  marched  into  action  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
singing,  «  Ah  f  quel  pktisir  d'etre  tddat  /** — a  celebrated  song  composed  by  BoieU 
dieu,  in  the  year  1825. 

'<  The  Awabd  of  Gods,  Men,  and  Coluhns.**— It  is  understood  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that,  till  the  excitement  caused  by  the  public  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  York*s  creditors,  shall  have,  in  some  measure,  subsided^  no  attempt  will  be 
hazarded  to  place  the  statue  of  his  royal  highness  on  the  column  now  erecting  in 
Carlton  Gardens,  lest  it  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public 
filling.  It  is  certain  that  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  be  a  much  more  appro- 
priate and  satisfactory  ornament  to  the  finest  street  of  the  finest  metrnpolis  in  Europe; 
nor  is  his  memory  likely  to  undergo  any  diminution  of  reverence  and  i*egard  from  the 
di«cIosu)cs  of  future  years. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  sooner  the  beneficial  effecta  of  lhe;^Re- 

Reform    IK  THE  Church. — From  fomi  Bill  than  is  generally  anticipated, 

the  inyescigations    making   by  Govern.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  por- 

ment  into  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  tion  of  those  who  call  themselves  liberals, 

the  language  used  by  the  adherents  of  the  who  expected  that  the  passing  of  the^Re- 

Ministry,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  form  Bill  was  to  close  the  account  be- 

an  important  reformation  of  the  Church  tween  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  and 

is  at  hand.     It  was  currently  reported,  who  most  absurdly  supposed,  that  by  due 

that  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  Bill  for  management  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 

this  purpose,  had  been  intrusted  to  the  further  concessions   might  be  %vithheld. 

Reverend  Sidney  Smith,  but  he  has  con-  Such  pseudo-liberals  utterly  forget  that 

tradicted  this  report     At  a  late  election  the  Bills  were  secured,  not  by  the  Mini, 

dinner    at    Wycombe,    the   Honourable  stry,  but  by  the  people ;  and  that  the 

Colonel  Grey,  sob  of  Earl  Grey,  made  conduct  of  the  Court  and  the  Tories^  by 

the  important  statement,  that  the  Reform  causing  the  necessity  of  a  demonstration 

Bill  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  of  the  power  of  the  people,  shewed  every 

the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  other  one,  even  the  most  ignorant,  the  means 

reforms,    equally     advantageous.    *^  No  by  which  the  victory  was  obtained.    To 

doubt  they  would  soon  have  a  practical  suppose  that  the  people  will  stop  short, 

and  beneficial  Church   Reform — not    a  and  allow  the  enemy  to  entrench  them, 

niggardly  bit.by.bit  Chui-ch  Reform,  like  selves  anew,   betrays  the   utmost  igno- 

the  Pluralities  Bill  of  last  session — ^bvt  ranee  of  the  state  of  feeling  throughout 

as    fall   and    efficient,    and  satisfactory  the  country.     The  people,  fiushed  with 

a  Church  Reform  as  our  own  Reform  their  recent  success,  will  never  be  con. 

Bill.**    At  a  meeting,  on  the  5th  Novem-  tent  till  all  the  more  fiagrant  abuses  of 

ber,  of  the  Electors  of  Southwark,  Mr.  the  state  are  corrected  ;  and  any  Ministry^ 

Brougham  said,  '<  that  a  most  important  Whig,  or  Tory,  which  attempts  to  con. 

measure,  which   must  soon  be  brought  trol  them  in  their  just  expectations,  will 

forward,  without  which  the  Reform  Bill  speedily  be  hurled    from  their    places, 

would  be  quite  imperfect,  was  a  Reform  however  high  they  may  stand  in    the 

in  the  Church.     It  was  well  known,  that  favour  of  the  Crown,  or  in  the  good  graces 

the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Esta-  of  the  Aristocracy, 
blishment)  who  did  all  the  work,  receiv*        The  Dissekteks  are  actively  bestir- 

cd  less  wages  than  a  gentleman  paid  his  ring  themselves.      The  evils  of  which 

footman,  while  those  who  did  no  work,  they  complain  are  great ;  and  a  simulta. 

received  enormous  incomes.     There  were  neous  effort  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get 

in  the  Church  of  England,  2999  clergy,  rid  of  them.     Taxation  without  represen- 

men,  who  had  incomes  less  than  L.  100  a.  tation  is  tyranny ;  and  a  compulsory  as- 

year.     This  was  less,  including  board  sessment  for  a  sinecure  Church,  while  the 

wages  and  livery,  than  was  paid  a  foot-  assessed  find  themselves  obliged,  by  their 

man.     There  were  between  700  and  800  conscience,  to  pay  for  more  efficient  reli. 

clergymen,  who  had  but  half  that  in-  gious  services,  can  be  viewed  in  no  other 

come ;  while  some — he  would  not  at  pre-  light.   The  system  of  patronage  by  which 

sent  go  as  high  as  the  Bishops — even  the  the  great  man  of  the  parish  provides  for  a 

Dean  of  Durham  had  L.9000    a-year,  family  dependent,  without  regard  to  his 

for  doing  nothing.     He  would  support  fitness  for  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  is 

an  effectual  reform  in  the  Church,   by  a  futile  source  of  heart.buming  in  Scot- 

which  all  who  laboured  in  the  vineyard  land,  and  its  abolition  is  loudly  called  for 

should  receive  adequate  wages ;  but  those  by  many  zealous  adherents  of  the  estab* 

who  did  not    work    should   receive  no  lishment  itself. 

pay."     If  these  opinions  are  those  enter.        The  Ei-ECTiojrs.^-Nothing  is  more 

tained  by  Ministers,  we  may  see  much  difficult,  during  the  progress  of  a  general 
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election,  than  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  when  an  offer  was  made,  bf  the  tkmUf  of 
the  members  likely  to  be  returned  by  the  our  illustrious  countryman,  to  pay  to  hi« 
different  parties.  Every  one  acts  on  the  ci'editors,  on  the  2d  of  February,  a  sum 
notion,  that  to  admit  that  the  chance  of  of  money,  which,  in  addition  to  that  in  the 
hisfayourite  candidate  is  doubtful,  is  to  en-  hands  of  his  trustees,  and  the  amount  in- 
sult his  defeat.  From  all  that  we  can  sured  on  his  life,  will  pay  nine  shillings 
learn,  the  result  in  Scotland  will  not  dis-  in  the  pound.  The  whole  amount  to  be 
appoint  the  friends  of  liberty.  Of  the  thus  distributed,  will  be  L.53,000,  which 
Scotch  counties,  Perthshire  and  East  with  the  former  diyidends^  and  payments 
Lothian  are  perhaps  the  most  decided-  received  from  co-obligants,  is  equal  to  the 
ly  Tory.  Yet  Lord  Ormelie,  the  eldest  whole  claims  against  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  a  1823.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously 
true  Whig,  is  secure  of  the  former,  and  attended,  and  the  proposal  was  adopted 
Sir  David  Baird,  a  liberal,  is  equally  sure  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  fbllow- 
of  the  latter.  The  Tory  candidate  for  ing  resolution  was  also  carried  unani- 
Perthshire  is  Sir  George  Murray,  backed  mously  : — <<  And  while  the  meeting  state 
by  his  numerous  connexions,  and  all  the  their  anxious  wish  that  every  creditor  who 
power  of  the  Athol  family,  and  the  victory  is  not  present  may  adopt  the  same  i-esolu- 
cannototherwisebeconsidered  than  as  great  tion,  they  think  it  a  tribute  justly  due  to 
and  glorious.  It  is  most  fortunate  for  Perth-  the  memory  of  Sir .  Walter  Scott,  to  ex- 
shire  that  a  candidate  so  well  fitted  as  press,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  deep 
Lord  Ormelie  has  been  found  to  break  up  sense  of  his  most  honourable  conduct,  and 
the  bondage  in  which  the  county  has  long  of  the  unparalleled  benefits  wliich  they 
been  held  by  the  Tories.  To  great  here-  have  derived  from  the  extraordinary  ez- 
ditary  possessions  and  family  influence,  ertion  of  his  unrivalled  talents  under  mis- 
he  joins  talents  and  information,  which  fortunes  and  difficulties,  which  would 
render  him  worthy  to  represent  such  a  have  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  any  ono 
county.  The  antagonist  of  Sir  D.  Baird  else,  but  in  him  only  farther  proved  the 
In  Mr.  Balfour  of  Whittingham,  a  nabob  greatness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to 
wallowing  in  wealth,  the  son-in-law  of  rise  superior  to  them.**  The  proceedinga 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  now,  in  his  of  this  meeting  seem  to  have  been  over- 
latter  days,  has  become  a  Tory,  after  pass-  looked  in  London,  for  on  the  9th  Novem- 
ing  through  nearly  all  the  shades  of  poll-  her  we  find  a  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgc- 
tical  opinion.  But  neither  the  political  water  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  L. 
influence  of  the  Earl,  nor  the  gold  of  his  Gower,  at  which  it  was  determined,  ^  That 
son-in-law,  avail  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  a*  subscription  be  forthwith  entered  into, 
and  both  must  yield  to  the  straight-for-  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  preserving 
ward  honesty  and  independence  of  Sir  D.  Abbotsford,  but  of  securing  its  proper 
Baird.  From  these  specimens,  we  may  maintenance  in  the  femily  of  Sir  Walter 
judge  of  the  prospects  of  the  Tories  in  Scott.'*  Subscriptions  are  likewise  rail- 
the  Scotch  counties.  In  the  burghs,  again,  ing  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
matters  have  still  a  worse  aspect  for  them,  erection  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
The  most  servile  and  corrupt  is  Edin-  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  Majesty  has  sub- 
burgh.  It  has  been,  since  the  Union  at  scribed  L.300  for  the  monument  to  be 
least,  the  scene  of  perpetual  jobbing,  and,  erected  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  last  half  century,  the  headquar-  The  Lobd  Chief  Justice— >The 
ter  of  Toryism  in  Scotland.  The  Dun-  Right  Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  Lord 
dases  long  held  the  undisputed  political  Tenterden,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
sway,  and  the  representation  of  the  City  Bench,  died  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  No- 
of  Edinburgh  became  almost  the  appanage  vember.  He  attended  the  trial  of  Mr. 
of  their  family.  Yet  here  the  Tories  have  Pinney,  the  Mayor  of  Brbtol,  on  the  27th 
only  started  one  candidate,  and  the  return  of  October,  but  he  was  evidently  labour- 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Hon.  James  ing  under  the  effects  of  great  weakness. 
Abercrombie  is  all  but  certain.  The  Tory  He  was  unable  to  leave  his  house  after 
candidate,  Mr.  Blair,  has  never  once  ven-  his  return  home  from  the  Court,  and  the 
tured  to  meet  the  electors  in  public,  to  do-  symptoms  of  his  complaint  becaimc  rapid* 
clare  to  them  his  political  opinions.  We  ly  more  alarming.  His  Lordship  was  in 
have,  therefore,  no  fear  that  Scotland  mil  his  71st  year.  Lord  Tenterden  was  ele- 
do  her  duty  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  vated  to  the  Bench  in  1816,  when  his 
that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  Lordship  succeeded  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc. 
represenUtives  to  the  new  Parliament  will  In  1818,  Lord  Ellenborough  having  re- 
be  men  of  liberal  opinions.  signed  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Sir  Walter  Scott — ^A  meeting  of  King's  Bench,  over  which  Court  he  had 
the  creditors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  held  presided  from  the  year  1802,  he  was  sue- 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  October,  ceeded  by  Lord  Tenterden,  then  Sir  Chas. 
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Abbot  His  Lordship  was  an  able  law.  alive,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
yer  and  a  good  judge,  except  when  his  po-  spot  where  the  Fury  was  wrecked  in 
litical  prejudices  interfered.  Sir  Thomas  Parry's  last  voyage.  It  appears  that  the 
Denmau,  the  Attomey-General,  was  im.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  formed  de> 
mediately  appointed  Chief  Justice.  The  pots  of  provisions  to  a  considerable  extent 
salaiy  of  the  office  has  been  reduced  from  in  the  line  of  Captain  Ross's  assumed 
L.  10,000  to  1^8000  a-year.  route  overland.     The  sum  necessary  for 

Poors'  Laws  Commission. — Sometime  two  years'  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
ago  a  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  expedition,  and  which,  with  husbanding, 
state  of  the  Poors'  Laws,  was  appointed,  may  suffice  for  three  years,  is  1^.5000,  of 
from  which  much  benefit  may  ultimately  which  sum  Government  has  subscribed 
be  derived.  Their  first  step  was  to  send  L.2000,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the 
forth  printed  queries,  directed  to  persons  course  of  being  raised  by  private  sub« 
the  most  actively  engaged  in  the  adminis-  scription.  Captain  Back,  the  energetic 
tration  of  the  Poors*  Laws ;  one  set  of  companion  of  Franklin,  will  command 
queries  being  framed  expressly  for  the  ru-     the  expedition. 

ral  districts,  and  another  for  the  towns.  Cheap  PfJBLiCATioys. — The  miser- 
As  answers  to  these  queries  were  return,  able  prosecutions  of  the  poor  wretches 
ed,  commissioners  itinerant  were  deputed  who  sell  cheap  publications,  has  continued 
from  the  Central  Boai'd,  to  examine  wit-  in  London  during  the  month.  Hardly  a 
aesses  on  the  spot,  Xo  inspect  books^  and  day  elapses  that  some  of  the  venders  of  the 
visit  workhouses.  During  t|}e  last  three  Poor  MarCa  Gttardian^-for  this  is  the 
months,  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  publication  marked  out  for  prosecution — 
including  almost  all  the  parishes  distin-  are  not  sent  to  the  jails,  to  be  there  kept 
guished  by  peculiar  managebient  has  been  for  two  or  three  months  at  the  public  ex- 
visited  by  these  Commissioners,  and  they  pense,  and  to  complete  their  education  for 
are  expected  to  complete  their  labours  in  the  commission  of  more  serious  offences. 
a  few  weeks.  A  bill  on  the  subject  is  to  Some  of  the  police  magistrates  are  utterly 
be  brought  into  Parliament  very  soon  af-  disgusted  with  these  proceedings,  and  re- 
ter  it  meets.  fuse  to  convict  upon  the  evidence  of  the 

Bbistol  Riots. — The  trial  of  Mr.  informers,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  en. 
Pinney,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  for  neglect  forcing  the  laws  enacted  to  keep  the  people 
of  duty,  in  not  having  used  due  vigour  in  in  ignorance.  How  long  will  our  rulers 
his  magisterial  capacity,  during  the  me-  permit  those  laws  to  disgrace  our  statute 
morable  riots  at  Bristol,  was  brought  to  book  ?  Where  is  all  the  love  for  the  li- 
ft close  on  the  1st  November.  The  fol-  berty  of  the  press  which  so  many  of  our 
lowing  is  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  : — ^<  We  present  Ministry  professed  when  out  of 
unanimously  find  Charles   Pinney,   late     office  ? 

Mayor  of  Bristol,  not  guilty.  We  are  of  Tribute  to  Mixisters. — ^On  the 
opinion  that,  circumstanced  as  he  was —  6th  November,  a  deputation,  headed  by 
menaced  and  opposed  by  an  infuriated  Sir  John  Key,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  wreckless  mob ;  unsupported  by  any  waited  upon  Lords  Grey,  Althorp,  and 
force,  civil  or  military,  and  deserted  in  John  Russell,  to  present  their  Lordships 
those  quarters  where  he  might  moat  rea-  with  gold  cups,  the  produce  of  a  penny 
sonably  expect  assistance,  the  late  Mayor  subscription  among  the  people.  Lord 
of  Bristol  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judg-  Brougham,  in  consequence  of  illness,  could 
ment,  and  with  the  highest  zeal  and  per-  not  receive  the  deputation.  The  Lord 
sonal  courage."  Mayor,  in  his  address,  said,  <<  that  the 

Captain  Ross. — During  the  month  people  could  readily,  from  amongst  them- 
several  meetings  have  been  held  in  Lon-  selves,  have  contributed  for  a  much  more 
don,  with  the  view  of  fitting  out  an  ex-  expensive  proof  of  their  approbation,  but 
pedition  in  search  of  Captain  Ross  and  it.was  wished  to  afford  as  large  a  number 
his  companions,  who  sailed  in  spring  1829  as  possible  the  pleasure  of  uniting  in  thus 
to  the  Arctic  Seas,  with  the  view  of  disco-  testifying  their  gratitude.  It  was  on  that 
vering  the  so  much  sought  for  north-west  account  that  the  subscription  of  each  in- 
passage  to  America.  Captain  Ross  had  two  dividual  was  limited  to  so  small  a  sum  as 
vessels,  a  steamer  and  a  ship,  bnt  the  one  penny,  by  which  means  an  opportu- 
crew  of  the  latter  having  mutinied,  he  nity  had  been  afforded  to  3:>0,000  indivi. 
proceeded  on  his  expedition  with  the  duals  to  contribute  to  the  subscription." 
steamer  alone,  in  which  were  only  him-  The  cups  bore  the  inscription,  '*  Take 
self  and  nineteen  men.  At  a  meeting,  on  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  King, 
the  fii-st  November,  at  which  Admiral  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in 
Sir  George  Cockbnm  presided,  he  sUted  righteousness."— Proverbs,  Chap,  xxv., 
his  opinion,  from  all  the  fecte  which  had  Verse  5.  They  weigh  eighty-five  ouncrs, 
come  to  light,  that  Captain  Ross  was  still     and  will  contain  five  pints  of  wine  each. 
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War  WITH  HoLLAVl>.-^n  the  13th  the  free  institutions  of  Britstn.   Although, 
Korember,  a  meeting,  rather  numerously  however,  the  ministry  has  been  so  far  suc- 
attended,  was  held  in  the  City  of  London  cessful  in  their  plans,  the  great  object  iu 
Tavern,  to  petition  the  King  against  the  view  has  not  been  attained.     The  tithes 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  Holland.  The  are  not  paid.     The   people  allow  their 
time  at  which  the  meeting  was  held  shews  effects  to  be  sold  when  purchasers  can  be 
that  the  object  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  found,  and  their  persons  to  be  imprisoned, 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  but  the  accursed  impost  they  will  not  pay. 
war,  but  with  the  view  of  removing  the  Were  the  Irish  clergy  dependent  for  their 
Ministers  from  office.       The  convention  subsistence  upon  tithes,  some  sympathy 
with  France  was  already  signed,  and  so  might  perhaps  be  felt  for  them,  but  while 
fax  carried  into  effect,  that  an  embargo  the  Irish  Church  possesses  990,000  Eng- 
had  been  laid  on  Dutch  vessels,  and  reso-  lish  acres  of  land,  worth  at  least  a  million 
lutions  passed  at  public  meetings  can  only  a-year,  for  the  support  of  some  two  thou, 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  war  more  sand  clergymen,  with  half  a  million  of 
bloody  and  more  protracted,  by  encourag-  Episcopalian  parishioners,  there  are  am- 
ing  the  King  of  Holland  in  his  obstinacy,  pie  revenues  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy, 
A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh  without  oppressing  the  impoverished  pea^ 
on  tlie  22d  November.  santry  by  the  exaction  of  tithes.      Scot- 
l&ELAND. — The  maintaining  a  sine-  land  contains  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
cure  Church  in  idleness  by  means  of  50,000  half  of  people,  and  her  clergy  are  at  least 
bayonet6,continues  to  drench  the  soil  of  our  as  efficient  as  those  of  any  other  Church, 
unfortunate  sister  isle  with  blood.  On  the  yet  they  do  not  cost  more  than  a  quarter  of 
8th  of  October,  a  body  of  thirty  police,  a  million  annually.      In  such  circum. 
men  proceeded  to  the  parish  of  Aglish,  in  stances,  we  say  to  the  Irish,  persist,  by  all 
the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  to  post  no-  legal  means,  in  your  opposition  to  the  pay- 
tices  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  tithes;  ment  of  tithes.     Your  resistance  hitherto 
and  being  followed  and  hooted  by  a  crowd  has  been  noble,  and  it  only  requires  a  fow 
of  200  or  300  persons,  the  majority  of  them  months*  longer  perseverance  to  ensure  you 
M'omen  and  children,  the  poUce  fired,  and  the  victory. 
12  people  were  killed,  and  from  20  to  30  ■ 
wounded.      Not  one  of  the  crowd  was  THE  CONTINENT, 
armed,  and  there  were  not  even  stones  France. — The  Duchess  de  Berri,  who, 
thrown  at  the  police  before  they  fired.  We  by  her  ill-advised  attempts  to  secure  the 
refrain  from  any  comment  on  this  atro-  throne  of  France  for  her  son,  has  caused 
cious  affair,  as  it  must  shortly  become  the  the  greatest  misery  to  thousands  of  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  the  in-  ig^norant  but  devoted  adherents  of  the 
quest  having  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  wretched  race  of  Bourbon,  was  appre- 
murder  against  Captain  Burke  and  the  bended  at  Nantes,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
party  of  police  under  his  command,  for  ber.     She  was  betrayed  by  Etienne  Gon- 
killing  Catherine  Foley,  and  Joseph  Sin-  zague   Deutz.      This  person,   who   is  a 
not,  two  of  the  persons  who  fell  on  the  native  of  Cologne,  and  brought  up  in  the 
above  occasion.     The  anti-tithe  meetings  Jewish  religion,  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in 
have  for  the  present  been  suppressed  by  the  year  1826,  to  his  uncle,  of  the  same 
the  numerous  prosecutions  instituted  by  name,  a  celebrated  JewiRh  rabbi,  and  he 
government  against  those  present  at  them,  there  renounced  the  Jewish,  and  assumed 
in  most  of  which  prosecutions  they  ob-  the  Catholic,  faith.     He  then  lived,  for  a 
tained  verdicts  against  the  accused.     The  considerable  period,  on  the  pecuniary  sup- 
sentences  were  extremely  severe,  when  it  plies  afforded  him  by  Cardinal  Albani. 
is  considered  that  the  illegality  of  such  In  1831,  after  making  a  voyage  to  Ame- 
meetings  was  far  from   being  generally  rica,  he  returned  -to  Europe,  and  Drack> 
known.     Fines  of  L.50  and  L.lOO,  with  his  brother-in-law,  being  attached  to  the 
four  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  were  in  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  he  thus 
many  instances  inflicted.     The  prosecu-  .  obtained  the  means  of  introduction  to  the 
tions  against  the  press  continue.     Those  Duchess  de  Berri.     He  was  employed  by 
against  Mr.  Halkett  of   the    Tipper ary  her  in  several  delicate  missions  to  foreign 
jPrtf«Pre«5,  for  publishing,  as  an  advertise-    courts.     These  missions  he  executed  to 
ment,  the  resolutions  of  a  political  club,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Duchess,  and  thus 
are  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of    the  good  opinion  she  entertained  of  him 
the  country,  and  have  called  forth  the  was  strengthened.     After  the  arrival  of 
sympathy  of  every  friend  of  liberty  in  the  Duchess  in  France,  Deutz  continued 
the  three  kingdoms.     On  the  whole,  the  to  be  employed  by  her,  and,  in  one  of  his 
conduct  of  the  Whig  ministry  towards  missions  to  Germany,  he  became  acquaint- 
Ireland,  reminds  one  rather  of  the  despo-  ed,  at  Frankfort,  with  an  individual  at- 
tic governments  of  the  Continent  thaYi  of    tached  to  the  French  police.     Here  the 
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first  orerturea  ibr  betraying  the  Duchess  the  fire,  which  had  fallen  low,  was  increased 
were  made.  On  quitting  Frankfort,  he  by  means  of  turfs,  and  some  newspapers ; 
went  to  Rome^  and  received,  from  the  and  the  smoke,  which  had  penetrated  to 
Pope,  letters  to  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  the  place  of  concealment,  together  with 
From  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Portugal,  the  heat,  rendered  remaining  there  longer 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Don  Mi«  impossible.  The  place  of  concealment 
guel,  who  also  delivered  him  letters  to  the  was  yery  small,  and  had  no  window ;  and. 
Duchess.  Haying  then  gone  to  Paris,  he  during  Uie  whole  sixteen  hours  in  which 
made  a  final  arrangement  regarding  the  the  Duchess  and  her  three  companions  had 
sum  which  he  was  to  receive  for  his  breach  been  in  it,  they  were  forced  to  remain  in 
of  trust.  This  sum,  according  to  some  a  standing  posture.  The  back  of  the  chim- 
accounts,  was  300,000  francs  ( L.  1 2,000 ;)  ney,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  plate,  turn- 
according  to  others,  1,000,000  francs  ed  on  its  centre,  thus  forming  a  door  to  the 
(L.40,000.)  To  carry  his  plan  into  exe-  concealed  apartment.  Her  attendant  Ma- 
cution,  he  went  to  Nantes,  and  request-  demoiselle  Kersabice,  in  the  costume  of  a 
ed  an  interview.  The  pei'sons  to  whom  peasant  girl,  came  out  first;  then  the  Duch- 
he  applied  having  some  suspicion,  at  first  ess,  who  was  followed  by  the  Count  de 
refused  his  request,  but,  as  he  declined  to  Messnars,  and  M.  Guibourg.  The  Duch- 
communicate  his  dispatches,  or  the  result  ess,  in  coming  into  the  room,  immediately 
of  his  journey  to  any  other  person  than  said,  ^  It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  con- 
the  Duchess,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  tinue  your  search ;  I  am  the  Duchess  de 
comply.  The  Duchess  had  formerly  re-  BerrL"  She  was  completely  disfigured, 
sided  in  the  house  of  the  Demoiselles  Du-  by  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  hole  in  which 
guigny,  at  Nantes,  and  she  returned  thi-  she  had  been  confined ;  but,  though  much 
ther  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  Deutz  exhausted,  retained  her  presence  of  mind, 
was  admitted  to  an  interview  just  as  the  After  a  process  verbal  of  the  cii'cumstances 
Duchess  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the  Duchess  had 
After  a  few  minutes*  conversation  he  left  been  formally  identified,  she  was  removed 
the  house,  and  gave  the  police  officers  along  with  her  companions,  to  the  Chateau 
the  signal  which  had  been  agreed  on  for  de  Nantes,  where  the  apartments  of  the 
her  arrest.  The  house  was  immediately  governor  were  assigned  to  her;  and  she 
surrounded,  and  the  adjoining  streets  were  was  shown  every  attention.  The  French 
filled  with  troops.  Admission  was  at  first  Government,  which  had,  sometime  pre- 
refused  to  the  soldiers,  but,  on  a  threat  viously,  anticipated  the  probability  of  ap- 
that  the  door  would  be  broken  open,  they  prehending  the  Duchess,  had  prepared  for 
were  at  length  permitted  to  enter.  It  was  her  redeption  the  Chateau  de  Blaye,  near 
no%v  about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  Bourdeaux,  whither  she  was  removed, 
but,  although  the  most  minute  search  was  shortly  after  her  apprehension.  Along 
made^  the  Duchess  could  not  be  found,  with  the  Duchess  were  seized  a  great  num. 
Various  places  of  concealment  were  found  her  of  letters  from  many  of  the  Potentates 
in  the  house.  In  one  of  them,  a  consider-  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  from  Don 
able  sum,  in  five  franc  pieces,  with  the  Miguel,  who  had  sent  her  a  sum  of  money, 
effigy  of  Henry  V.,  as  well  as  some  me-  These  letters,  which  are  curious,  it  is  pro* 
dais,  bearing  the  representation  of  a  car,  posed  by  the  Pi-ench  Government  to-  pub- 
which  the  Duke  holds  in  one  hand,  while  lish.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  show 
in  the  other  he  wields  a  trident,  with  some  traces  of  the  m^ns  by  which  the  des- 
which  he  subdues  the  demon  of  revo-  pots  of  Europe  endeavour,  at  present,  to 
lution.  Like  St.  Michael,  he  is  repre-  keep  down  their  subjects, 
sented  trampling  it  under  foot.  Notwith-  The  apprehension  of  the  Duchess  de 
standing  the  bad  success  which  had  hi-  Berri  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
therto  attended  the  search,  the  municipal  the  cause  of  considerable  embarrassment 
authorities  did  not  despair ;  but  it  was  re-  to  the  French  Government,  as  it  can  nei- 
solved  to  desist  until  the  following  mom-  ther  punish  her  severely,  nor  inflict  a  le- 
ing.  Three  gens  d'armes  were  therefore  nient  punishment,  without  giving  occa- 
placed  in  each  room,  and  the  house  was  sion  for  much  murmuring.  To  divest  it- 
carefully  surrounded  with  troops.  In  or^  self,  as  much  as  possible,  of  responsibi- 
der  to  discover  whether  any  person  was  lity,  the  nuitter  has  been  referred  to  the 
concealed  in  the  chimnies,  fires  had  been  Chambers,  and  an  ordonnance  of  Louis 
lit  in  all  the  fire  places.  In  the  third  story  Philippe  has  been  passed,  ordaining  a  pro- 
of the  house  there  was  a  small  room,  and  ject  of  law,  for  the  purpose,  to  be  brought 
towards  morning  it  occurred  to  the  sol-  in. 

dieiis,  stationed  in  it,  that  the  fuel  had  Beloiitm  and  Hollanix — The  sub- 
been  disturbed,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  ject  which  has  chiefly  fixed  public  atten- 
one  of  them  remarked,  that  he  heard  a  tion,  during  the  month,  is  the  Belgian 
noise.    To  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causey  question.    On  the  22d  October,  a  Conven- 
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timi  was  signed  at  London,  between  Lord  that,  when  the  ciudel  of  Antwerp  should 

Palmerston  on  the  part  of  Great  Britein,  be  eracuated  by  the  Netherland  troops,  it 

and  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  France^  should  be  forthwith  delirered  up  to  the 

which,  after  setting  forth  that  Great  Bri-  Belgians;  and  the  French  tix>ops  should 

tain  and  France  had  been  requested  by  the  immediately  retire  within  the  French  ter- 

Kiug  of  the  Belgians,  to  carry  into  execo-  ritory. 

tion  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  relative  to  _    ^           ,  ^- . 

the  NetherUnds,  concluded  at  London  on  ^.  ^"^  *«™  «/  *^*^^^T."'T'  *,  c"^**"!: 

the  16th  November,  1831,  the  execution  Jjj"^  "^^t^^^  "-^^  f"'!?*  ^""^  ^"^^? 

of  which  was  jointl'y  guaranteed  by  Great  ^Jf^^^f  {T^J'^^t^^ 

Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prus-  ^^^  October  to  the  Dutch  Go^  crmncnt, 

sia,  and  that  aU  attempts  to  obtain  the  ^  ZT^^  the  Belgian  temtones,  and  on 

exiution  of  the  Treaty  by  negotiation  had  «J«  2d  November  an  ans^ver  was  return- 

faUed,  stipulates,  as  a  first  itep  toward.  *^;  "("^^Pf  ^LT       n    .^^^^^^^ 

the  a^niplishment  of  that  object,  that  "'^^fi  of  Antwerp.    On  the  6th  Novm- 

Great  Britiin  and  France  should  require  ^\  ^^^^^^^>  *'',ri*T  w"  !"   *"?     * 

the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  enter  into  ?^*^^  ^^^  '?  *^«  »"'"^  '^'^  ^^  ^^7 

an  engagement,  by  the  2d  of  November,  Jf "  ^^^  »«,"*d,  ^  our  cruisers  to  seixe  all 

to  wiihdraw,  on  the  12th  of  that  month  P?*^'*  J^^„*'  ^t"    ^  '•'"^^'''  f  "PJT?^ 

aU  hu  troopi  from  the  territories  which^  ^^  ^ V    .  ^^Z     «°;*™°j:?V           * 

it  was  ag«id,  by  the  Treaty  of  Novem-  "?«»«""  ^^«  ^"^  anticipated  for  some 

ber  1831,  w^  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Jj"^^^  /""^  J"^"  7?"  ****? "J?^  '"^  '^' 

Belgium.    The  King  of  the  Belgians  was,  British  ports.     At  Uverpool,  there  were 

in  like  mamier,  to  be  required  to  with-  ^"^f  ^T'  .^^t"?,.         "  ^V""^  T*^ 

draw  his  tnH»ps  from theDutch  territory.  ^''J}'^^  1%  intelligence  of  the  embargo. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  declan^d,  that,  ^  Dutch  East  Indiamwi  having  sailed  m. 

if  either  party  should  «furcompliancJ  *«^  ^7^  '^  f «  i«^«  ^f  "^'^^^^  j^f  ^^/J' 

with  the  ibove  requirition.  Great  Britain  °^/^*  ^l^n^^"'*  ^^Tl''''"'y^     "^ 

and  Fmnce  would  proceed,  without  farther  J'*^  ^''^^l  °»^'^^  vessels  have  been  sitzed 

^. j^i.„   ♦!!  TT^, ^i»;^i,  hy  our  cruisers  at  sea.     At  Bourdeaux,  a 

notice  or  delay,  to  the  measures  which  '    u      vi           v       «rk  «  v         i 

^i^ut^  »»*K^.«.w^*  »^o<...*»  *A  i^«^  considerable  number  ofDutch  vessels  were 

might  to  them  appear  necessary  to  com-  ^  ^  •  ^^ 

pel  the  execution  of  it     By  the  second  ^""'^ca. 

article  of  the  Convention,  it  was  stipu-  Meantime,  great  preparations  were 
lated,  that,  if  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  making  by  the  British  and  French  Go- 
refused  to  agree  to  the  proposition  to  eva-  vemments  to  enforce  the  Convention, 
cuate  the  Belgian  territories,  an  embargo  Much  activity  prevailed  at  the  naval  ar* 
should  immediately  bt  put  on  the  Nether-  senals  of  both  countries  in  the  fitting  ont 
land  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  of  ships  of  war.  On  the  29th  October, 
and  France,  and  an  order  issued  to  the  part  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was  to  oo- 
cniizers  of  the  respective  countries  to  stop  operate  with  the  British  in  the  blockade 
and  bring  into  their  ports  all  the  Nether-  of  the  Dutch  coast,  arrived  at  Spithead. 
land  vessels  which  they  might  meet  with  On  the  4th  of  November,  the  British 
at  sea ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  execu-  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Fulteney  Mal- 
tion  of  this  measure,  that  a  combined  colm,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the  com- 
Prench  and  English  squadron  should  be  mand  of  Rear-Admiral  Ducrest  de  ViUe- 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  HoUand.  By  neuve,  in  the  Suffren,  of  90  guns,  sailed 
the  third  article,  it  was  agreed,  that  if,  from  the  Do^vns.  This  was  the  fint  time 
on  the  15th  of  November,  the  Dutch  troops  that  the  people  of  England  had  seen,  from 
should  be  still  in  the  Belgian  territory,  a  their  own  shores,  the  tri-color  sailing  in 
French  corps  should  enter  Belgium,  for  union  with  the  British  flag;  and  it  is  diffi- 
the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  eva-  cult  to  describe  the  sensation  it  occasioned 
cuate  the  territory,  on  the  understanding,  among  the  numerous  spectators  who  had 
however,  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  assembled  to  behold  the  gratifying  spec- 
should  have  previously  expressed  a  wish  tacle  of  the  two  most  powerful  and  most 
for  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  for  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  uniting, 
the  above  purpose.  By  the  fourth  ar-  not  for  the  purposes  of  conquest  or  ag- 
ticle,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  if  the  mea-  grandisement,  but,  to  obtain,  for  a  less 
sure  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article  powerful  nation,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
became  necessary,  its  object  should  be  11-  from  a  yoke,  which  they,  in  less  auspici- 
mited  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  ti'oops  ous  times,  had  been  the  means  of  imposing 
from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  forts  and  rivetting  on  the  necks  of  the  Belgians, 
and  places  dependent  upon  it ;  and  France  By  an  arrangement  with  the  French  go- 
expressly  engaged  not  to  occupy  any  of  vemment,  it  has  been  arranged  that  Sir 
the  fortified  places  in  Belgium  by  the  French  Fulteney  Malcolm  is  to  take  command  of 
troops  employed  in  the  above  service,  and  the  combined  fleet. 
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Port TTOAL— Don  Pedro  still  Mmaiiis  Peussia.— The  Prnflatan   States    Ga« 

at  Oporto.     His  foix:e  is  now  estimated  at  sette  contains  a  declaration  of  the  King, 

16,000  men,  and  reinforcements  are  daily  which,  after  noticing  the  determination 

arriving  from  France  and  England.     It  of  England  and  France  in  respect  of  HoU 

is  said  that  he  is  to  assume  the  command  land,  proceeds  to  say-^- 

of  his  army  a  st^  ^^ ^^^t  *^*  ?*!!;  "His  Majesty,  the  King,  conformably 
jealousiw  which  has  hitherto  existed  ^  ^^e  declarations  that  he  has  made  oi 
among  his  officers,  and  proved  very  pre-  ^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^^^  ^t^  Aus- 
judicial  to  his  cause  will  be  eradicated,  ^^a  and  Russia,  has  caused  notice  to  be 
On  tlie  1 1th  October,  the  Miguehtes  made  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Goyernments  of  England  and 
im  attack  on  the  Serra  Convent,  with  a  |  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  refuse  to  these  coer- 
body  of  from  4000  to  6000  men,  which  ^.  ^^  n^^asures,  not  only  all  kind  of  co^pe- 
were  repulsed  with  gr«it  sUujhter.  The  ^,.  ^^^^^  ^j^  /^^^  ^^^  ^^^t  '^ 
1^  on  Don  Pedro's  side  did  not  exceed  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
100  men.  The  hosUle  fleete  also  had  an  of  ob^WaUon  on  the  Maese,  in  or- 
engagement  oflf  Vigo,  in  which  Admiral  ^  J  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^t^^ce  of  a 
Sartonous,  and  twenty^ven  men  on  ^^^^  .^J^  Belgium,  to  avert  the 
^fi!5  "^  VT^'  T*^  wounded,  and  ten  ^^^^^^^  consequences  which  the  intended 
^i^;  His  flag  ship,  the  Donna  Mana,  ^^.^  opei-ations  might  have  with  re- 
had  82  shot-holes  in  her  sides.  None  of  ^^^  ^  thctranquillity  of  Germany,  and 
his  other  FMseU  suffered  so  severely.  The  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  the  ge- 
Miguehte  fleet,  under  Admiral  Felix^  sue-  ^gral  peace." 
ceeded  in  effecting  its  retreat,  without  the 

loss  of  any  of  its  Tessels.    On  the  24th  Turkey. — Sultan  Mahmond  is  mak- 

October,  another  assault  was  made  on  the  ing  a  vigorous  rally,  and  has  got  together 

Serra  Convent     The  object  seemed  to  be  an  army  of  40,000  men,  principally  AK 

to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise ;  but  banians,  who  are  to  march  under   the 

having  failed  in  this  attempt,  the  Miguel-  Grand    Vizier  against   Ibrahim   Pacha, 

ites  hastily  retreated.     Don  Miguel  has  The  latter  still  continues  to  advance ;  but 

at  length  joined  his  army  with  a  rein-  unless  he  pass  Mount  Taurus  immediately, 

forcement.     His  troops,  of  all  arms,  are  his  farther  progress  must  be  stopped  till 

estimated  at  25,000 ;  and  another  attack  spring.     Jean  de   Manrajeni,   a   distin- 

is  anticipated  before  the  troops  retire  into  guished  individual  at  the  Court  of  the 

winter  quarters.     The  French  Govern-  Ottoman  Porte,  has  arrived  in  London, 

ment  has  of  late  been  strongly  pressing  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  solicit 

our  cabinet  to  join  with  them  in  adopt-  the  mediation  of  the  British  Government, 

ing  some  decisive  measure  in  favour  of  in  connection  with  that  of  other  European 

the  constitutional  cause  in  Portugal ;  but  Powers,  to  effect  terms  of  paciflcation 

no  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  on  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Paeha. 
this  matter. 

STATE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

November,  1832. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  the  political  tive.  The  cotton  manu&cturers  are  also 
horizon  has  had  less  effect  on  the  com-  well  employed,  and  the  large  demand  they 
mercial  and  agricultural  markets  than  now  have  for  the  home  market  is  clearing 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  west  off  the  heavy  stock  of  goods  they  had  ac- 
of  England,  a  great  deal  of  business  is  cumulated.  At  Sheflleld,  trade  is  in  a 
doing  in  the  woollen  trade,  without  much  very  depressed  state ;  the  American  trade, 
speculation.  Low  stout  broad  cloths,  which  usually  affords  a  considerable  de- 
about  eight  shillings  per  yard,  are  a  little  mand,  being  completely  at  a  stand.  This 
advanced  in  price,  and  the  demand  is  in-  is  attributed  principally  to  the  cholera, 
creasing.  The  worsted  stuff  trade  is  still  The  sugar  and  coffee  markets  continue  in 
in  a  better  state  than  the  woollen  trade,  a  languid  state.  At  the  East  India  Com- 
and  has  admitted  of  an  advance  both  of  pany^s  periodical  sale  of  raw  silks,  which 
prices  and  wages.  The  prices  for  six  commenced  on  the  22d  October,  the  pur- 
quarters  wide  merinos  and  other  fine  light  chases,  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance, 
goods  are  advancing.  The  hosiery,  and  were  made  with  gi^sat  spirit.  The  total 
other  businesses  connected  with  it,  are  in  quantity  offered  was  6286  bales,  oonsist- 
a  greater  state  of  activity  at  the  present  log  of  2600  bales  of  Company^s  Bengal, 
time  than  has  been  known  during  the  2426  bales  of  licensed  China,  236  bales  of 
same  season  for  several  years  past.  The  licensed  Bengals,  and  26  bales  of  Persian 
blanket  trade,  after  some  months  of  deep  silks.  The  following  is  an  accurate 
depression,  has  become  uncommonly  ac-  statement  of  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
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tale : — Out  of  the  Company^s  silks  about  and  the  biddingi  were  unusually  brisk, 

480  bales  of  the  most  inftrior  qualities  the  manufacturers  being  in  hli^h  spirits 

were  refused  at  the  taxed  prices,  and  the  at  the  improved  aspect  of  the  trade.  The 

remainder  sold  at  an  average  advance  of  quantity  of  wools  announced  for  sale  was 

two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  quotations  between  25(H)  and  2600  bales,  of  which 

realized  at  the  June  sale.    The  demand  rather  more  than  1000  bales  were  New 

was  most  active  for  the  Company's  finest  South  Wales,  500  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 

and  best  sillLs.     The  private  trade  Bengals  240  bales  of  Gennan,  342  bales  of  Smyr- 

were  all  sold  at  prices  realizing  the  same  na,  90  bales  of  Cape,  50  bales  of  Spanish, 

advance  as  the  Company's  silks.  Of  China  2  bales  of   Swan  River,    some  English 

silks,  about  2500  bales  were  brought  for-  combing,  and  other  wools.  The  manufac- 

ward  for  sale,  of  which  a  large  proportion  turpra  from  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and 

was  bought  in,  and  the  remainder  was  other  principal  places  in  Yorkshire,  bought 

disposed  of  at  about  the  same  prices  as  largely.    Some  superior  Australian  fleeces 

those  given  at  the  June  sale.     The  Per-  sold  as  high  as  3s.  to  38.  2\^.  per  lb. ; 

sian  silks  were  bought  in  at  from  9s.  4d.  fine  from  2s.  to  2s.  1  Id. ;  and  inferior 

to  9s.  9d.  per  lb.     The  total  stock  of  raw  from  Is.  to  Is.  lid.  per  lb.     The  finest 

silk  remaining  in  the  East  India  Com-  Van  Diemen*s  Land  wools  offered  pro. 

pany's  warehouse  for  future  sale,  amounts  duced  from  Is.  5d.  to  2s.  2d.,  and  inferior 

to  7917  bales,  of  which  7699  are  Ben-  and  middling  fram  lOd.  to  Is.  44d.  per 

gals  (Company's),  151  bales  of  private  lb. — The  German  wools  were  sold  at  from 

trade  China,  and  97  bales  of  licensed  Ben-  Is.  to  Is.  104d.  per  lb. ;  the  Smyrna  at 

gals.  frt>m  6d.  to  104d. ;  the  Cape  at  from  Is.  Id. 

At  the  East  India  Company's  sale  of  to  Is.  O^d.,  and  the  English  combing, 

saltpetre  and  spices,  there  was  a  full  at-  from  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb.     The  wool 

tendance  of  persons  interested  in  the  salt-  from  Swan  River  was  of  good  quality, 

petre  trade.    The  quantity  declared  for  and  sold  at  2&   Id.  per  lb. — ^There  was 

sale  was  612  tons,  exceeding  the  last  de-  some  competition  for  it  on  account  of  the' 

daration  by  rather  above  100  tons.     The  novelty  of  the  article,  being  the  first  im-" 

sale  commenced  very  briskly  at  38s.  per  ported  from  the  colony.     The  results  of 

cwt,  but  the  price  soon  advanced  to  39&  these  sales  tend  to  establish  an  advanced 

per  cwt.  As  the  sale  proceeded,  the  biddings  market  for  colonial  and  most  other  wools. ' 

were  less  active,  and  a  portion  of  the  The  wools  from  our  possessions  in  Aus- 

quantity  offered  went  at  from  1}  to  2^  per  tralia  a^d  Van  Diemen's  Land,  showed 

cent.     The  result  of  the  sale  establishes  that  increased  care  and  attention  has  been 

an  improved  market.     The  saltpetre  sold  paid  in  the  growth  and  packing,  and  were 

by  the  Company  in  August  last  went  off  more  free  from  the  burr  than  heretofore, 

at  from  33s.  6d.  to  35s.  per  cwt.    The  sheep  shearing  having  commenced  this 

Company's    black  pepper,  consisting  of  season  earlier  than  usuaL 
1014  bags,  sold  at  from  34d.  to  3  jd.  per        At   Paisley,   the  demand  for  Flushed 

lb.,  and  nutmegs  at  from  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  Bordered  Shawls  continues  pretty  steady. 

4d.  per  lb.  Petticoats  are  considerably  brisker,  and 

The  contracts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad-  the  price  of  weaving  has  advanced  from 

miralty  for  rum,  sugar,  and  other  articles  10  to  15  per  cent     Common  Imitation 

for  the  navy,  were  taken  on  the  Ist  No-  Shawls  have  been  rather  dull  for  some 

vember.    The  quantity  of  mm  contracted  time,  but  the  manufacturers  are  all  paying 

for  was  75,000  gallons.  There  was  much  the  table  price.     Tliere  are  still  a  number 

competition  among  the  trade  to  obtain  the  of  Angola  shawls  made,  and  the  prices 

contract ;  which  was  ultimately  taken  at  remain  steady.     Canton  Crapes,  both  fi^ 

within  a  fraction  of  Is.  9|d.  per  gallon,  gured  and  plain,  are  a  good  deal  brisker. 

The  last  contract  was  for  100,000  gal-  Plain   Middles   and  Thibets  are  rather 

Ions,  and  was  taken  in  July  at  a  price  dull ;  the  weavers  find  it  difficult  to  get 

equal  to  Is.  6}d.  and  {  per  gallon.  Proof  new  engagements.   The  Silk  Transparent 

leewards  are  now  6d.  per  gallon  dearer  Gauze  trade   has   been    very  dull  these 

than  at  this  time  last  year.     The  import  two  months  past ;   but  we  are  glad  to 

of  rum  generally  is  19,105  puncheons  less  learn,  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  improve- 

than  at  this  time  last  year ;  and  althoagh  ment,  a  number  of  weavers  having  got 

the  home  consumption  and  export  trade  canes  within  these  ten  days.     There  are 

have  fallen  off,  the  stock  is  now  12,000  still,  however,   a  number  of  the  hands 

puncheons  less  than  last  year.  idle.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  manufac- 

The  Wool  Trade  has  been  brisk  during  tnrers,  that  the  prospect  of  trade  being 

the  month,  and  prices  have  been  rather  steady  through  the  winter  is  a  great  deal 

advancing.    There  were  extensive  sales  at  mora  encouraging  than  it  was  at  the  be- 

Garroway's,  which  lasted  several  days,  ginning  of  the  last  or  preceding  season. 
The  sale-rooms  were  very  much  crowded,        At  Perth,  for  some    time  past,  the 
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wearers  hare  been  employed,  but  at  very  indeed  never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  it  is  in 
low  M'ages ;    no  advance  having  taken  Scotland  at  present,  and  farming  capital 
place  for  a  considerable  peiiod,  except  in  has  almost*  disappeared.      At  the  present 
umbrella  clothes,  which  were  considerably  prices,  the  tenants  cannot  possibly  pay  the 
advanced  a  few  weeks  ago  4  but  a  heavy  high  rents  for  which  they  are  bound  to 
reduction    has    lately    taken   place    in  their  landlords.  The  crop  is  great  in  bulk, 
the  weaving  -of  that  article,  which  will  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  quantity 
press  hard  on  the  poor  weaver  at  this  of  grain  exceeds  an  average  crop.    Owing 
season,  when  so  much  light  is  required,  to  the  wet  weather  in  the  end  of  August, 
A  good  number  of  harness  weavers  are  at  a  great  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
present  employed,  but  the  price  is  still  Scotland  was  much  injured.     The  weights 
very  low.  On  the  whole,  the  weavers  have  range  from   60  to  64    lbs.   per  busheL 
but  a  poor  prospect  of  getting  through  Barley  also  suffered  severely;    and,   al- 
the  winter  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  though  the   crop  exceeds  an  average,  a 
At  JHawick,  trade  has  not  been  better,  large  proportion  of  it,  even  on  good  land, 
nor  hare  the  manufacturing  stocks  been  so  turns  out  to  be  of  inferior  quality.    Such 
low,  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  of  the  barley  crop  as  was  exposed  to  rain 
East  India  Flour. — An  extraordi-  in  the  sheaf,  has  been  much  injured  for 
nary  trade  has  sprung  up  at  Liverpool,  malting,  a  great  part  of  it  having  sprout- 
in  the  importation  of  flour  from  Calcutta,  ed,  and  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  the  pur- 
6000  sacks  arriTed  there  lately,  and  the  poses  of  the  maltster.    The  weights  run 
price  quoted  is  26s.  to  278    per   1961b.  from  61  to  54  and  66  per  bushel.     The 
subject  to  a  duty  of  3s.  per  brl.     This  is  crop  of  oats  is  good.     They  yield  abun- 
the  third  or  fourth  importation  made  by  dantly  in  proportion  to  the  straw,  and  the 
the  same  house,  Acraman  and  Still,  with-  return  at  the  mill  is  likewise  ample.  Tur- 
in the  last  18  months.      This  flour  is  nips,  particularly  the    late  sown,   hare 
manuftctured  by  means  of  steam  engines  greatly  improved    within    the  last    six 
lately  erected  on  the  Ganges.  The  engines,  weeks.      A  good  deal  of  business  has 
are  of  32  horse  power,  and  the  daily  pro-  been  done  in  letting ;  three  pence  a-week 
duce  of  meal  is  about  36  tons.     Of  this  a  for  hogs,  and  five  pence  for  old  sheep,  the 
lai^e  proportion  goes  to  supply  the  natives  general  rates.     Many  faitners  hare  pre- 
of  Calcutta  with  a  very  superior  cheap  ferred  letting  a  part  of  their  turnips  to  be 
food,  which  no  feeling  of  caste  prevents  eaten  by  cattle  in  the  straw  yard,  to  buy- 
them  from  consuming.     Another  portion  ing  in,  thinking  it  a  safer  speculation, 
supplies  the  demand  of  a  biscuit  bakery,  owing  to  the  price  of  lean  stock — fire 
from  which  ships  are  furnished  for  their  shillings  per  week  may  be  stated  as  the 
homeward  voyages  with  a  fresh  and  very  usual  rate.     The  weather  has  been  fa- 
superior  biscuit,  at  much  less  than  the  vourable  for  the  sowing  of  the  wheat  crop; 
usual  cost,  and  the  fine  flour  is  brought  and  the  braird  is  in  general  sufficienUy 
to  this  country  for  the  supply  of   the  luxuriant,  though  in  some  districts  it  has 
ptfwer-loom  weavers,  bleachers,  &c,  form-  been  attacked  by  slugs.     Young  grasses 
ing,  as  it  does,  from  the  extraordinary  look  well.     The  potatoe  crop  is  excellent 
strength  of  the  flour,  the  best  sizing  ma-  in  quality,  but  not  so  abundant  as  last 
terial  ever  produced,  and  which  is  now  year.     Several  cargoes  of  potatoes  have 
used  exclusively  by  some  of  the  leading  been  shipped  in  the  Tay  fbr  the  London 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire.     It  cannot  markets.    They  were  Ixmght  up  by  spe- 
be  used  as  bread  flour,  being  too  stale  on  culators  at  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  boll,  of  32 
its  arrival  in  this  country.  stone  Dutch  weight. 
The  King  of  Holland  has  recently  issued  a  The  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland, 
decree,  which  must  have  a  very  injurious  during  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been 
effecton  the  Belgian  manufacturers.  Up  to  unusually  large,  amounting,  into  London 
the  date  of  this  new  fiscal  regulation,  the  alone,  to  100,000  quarters  of  wheat,  up- 
Belgians  were  adlowed  to  send  their  manu-  wards  of  600,000  quarters  of  oats,  and 
fiictured  cottons  by  Dunkirk  to  Holland,  about  100,000  sacks  of  flour ;  and,  we  be- ' 
where,  being  shipped  fbr  the  Indies  in  lieve^  nearly  an  equal  quantity  has  been 
Dutch  vessels,  they  paid  only  a  duty  of  imported  into  Liverpool ;  and  this,  in  ad- 
12j^  percent;  whilst  English  and  Ger-  dition  to  very  large  supplies  into  Glasgow, 
man  wares  paid  26  per  cent.      The  Bel-  Bristol,  and  other  ports,  shows  that  a 
gians  are  now  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  great  increase,  as  compared  with  former 
the  same  footing  with  the  English  and  Ger-  years,  must  have  taken  place  from  the 
mans,  with  whom  they  cannot  for  the  pre-  cultivation  of  land  there  of  late.     On  an 
sent  successfully  compete.  average,  the  crops  this  year,  in  that  coun- 
The  Grain   Markets   hare   varied  try,  will  turn  out  quite  as  well  as  the  last, 
little  during  the  month,  and  have  been  in  although  there  have  been  partial  failures 
a  very  depressed  state.     Agriculture  was  amongst  them. 
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CATTLE.«^Owiiig  to  the  abundance  of  held    at    Perth,    the    whole  ttock  was 

straw,  and  the  improyement  in  the  turnip  cleared  off  at  an   early  hour.      Prime 

crop,  there  hae  been  a  considerable  dei^  black-iaced  wcdders  sold  at  iVom  208.  to 

mand  for  cattle,  and  prices  hare  been  218.  and  inferior  down  as  low  as  Us. 

rising.    At  Doune  Fair,  cattle  were  208.  Prime  ewes  were  bringing  fh>m  7>*  Od.  to 

a-head  higher  than  last  year.    At  Old  12s. 

Biggar  Fair,  cattle  of  the  tme  Ayrshire  At  Doune  Fair,  on  the  6th  Noyember, 

brel^  sold  readily  at  an  advance  of  full  there  was  a  short  supply,  the  demand  par. 

30  per  cent  over  last  yearns  prices.     At  ticularly  brisk,  and  prices  from  28.  to  48. 

Hallow  Fair,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  a-head  aboye  last  year's  market,  and  ttom 

13th  and  14th  Noyember,  there  was  a  2s.  6d.  to  48.  6d.  aboye  last  October  Tryst 

brisk  sale.     The  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  at  Falkirk.     Wedders  were  sold  at  L.17 

market  was  at  least  a  fourth  less  than  to  1^24;  and  ewes  from  L.8  to  L.11,  per 

last  year.     During  the  first  day  all  the  clad  score,  and  were  all  sold, 

best  lots  changed  hands  at  least  30  per  HoK8E8...^t  the  Newcastle  Cow  Hill 

cent  aboye  last  year's  market,  and  20  per  Pair,  the  first  rate  horst  s  brought  fbr  sale 

cent  aboye  prices  obtained  at  last  Falkirk  were  few  in  number,  and  were  disposed  of 

tryst,^>the    better    description  of  cattle  before  the  regular  fair  commenced.  There 

bringing  an  adyance  of  about   L.2  per  were  a  great  many  of  an  inferior  descrip- 

head  on  the  Falkirk  and  Doune  prices,  tion ;  such  as  were  useful  brought  pretty 

The  principal  part  of  the  supply  consisted  good  prices.    Stags  and  ponies  wen  nu- 

of  lean  stock.     Two-year-old  Highland  merous;  the  former  yarying  from  L.10 

stots  sold  from   L.4,    lOs.   to   L.7,  ?••  to  L.20  each  ;  the  latter  bringing,  accord- 

Three-year-old  do.   L.7  to  L.11.     Two-  ing  to  age  and  quality,  from  L.4  to  L.12 

ytAT-old.  Highland  queys,  from  1^3,  10s.  each. 

to  L.6,  10s.,  quality  inferior.     There  \yu  At  Paisley   Martinmas  Fair,  the  best 

but  a  poor  supply  of  fat  cattle  in   the  draught  horses  in  the  market  were  offered 

market,  prices  from  68.  to  78*  per  impe-  for  L.3&    At  Hallow  Fair,  good  draught 

rial  stone.  horses  brought  good  prices,  but  inferior 

Sheep  haye  also   been  on  the  rise,  animals  were  in  little  demand. 
At  the  October  Spittal  of  Glenshee  Fair, 
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Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lil-  from  each  other,  two  monasteries,  known 

LIES.      Bt    the    Lord    and    Lady  by  the  flowery  appellatiyes  of  Lilies  and 

there.      2  Vols. *» The  title  which  Roses.    These  edifices  haye  for  many  cen« 

Lord  and  Lady  Nugent  haye  chosen  for  turics  been  no  more ;  but  on  the  site  of 

their  stories  will  be  apt  to  mislead  simple  the  former  of  the  two,  standeth  a  small 

readers.     It  will  be  imagined  that  the  mansion,  of  Tudor  architecture^  bearing 

scene  of  their  Legends  is  some  fiincy  11-  still  its  ancient  name.   Of  the  monastery, 

terary    shop,    the    summer    or   winter  little  memorial  beyond  the  name  remain^ 

blossom  of  a  London  root,  transplanted  saye  only  that,  under  a  small  enclosed 

and  flourishing  about  the  PanHleSf  or  the  space,  erewhile  its  cemetery,  now  a  wil- 

Marine  Parade  ;  and  that  they  are  con-  demess  of  flowers,  the  bones  of  the  monks 

sequently  tales  of  fashion,  and  of  modem  repose.'*    But  the  pools,  the  glades,  the 

manners.     Let  us  correct  this  mistake,  shrubs  and  paths,  and  sportive  colts,  and 

Liiiies,  or  more    properly  LUiety  is  a  yeteran  steeds,  we  pass  for  ^  the  warm 

charming  spot  thus  described :     '<  Place  cheer  of  the  little  oak  library  (at  Lilies) 

youi'self  just  midway  between  the  three  i^for  the  quaint  coverings  and  tracery  of 

seas,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  South-  other  times  which  abound  therein-*-for 

em  England,  you  will  find  yourself  on  a  the  awful  note  of  the  blood-hound  baying 

small  knoll,  covered  with  antique  elm,  upon  his  midnight  chain ;  the  pleasing 

walnut,  and  sycamore-trees,  which  rise  melancholy  of  the  hooting  owl,  from  his 

out  of  a  vale,  fiimons  in  all  time  for  the  hereditary  chamber  in  the  roof ;  and  for 

natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  moral  the  tunefulness  of  the  cooing  wood-quests 

virtues  of  its  people.     On  this  knoll,  fitly  and  the  morning  rooks,  which  bustle  and 

calledby  our  ancestors  <  the  Heart  of  South  caw,  and  of  the  high  winds  which  pipe 

Britain,*  stood,  distant  about  half  a  mile  and  roar,  daily  and  nightly,  through  the 

•  LoDgnuui,  Recs,  Ormc,  &c.  London.  boughs  j  and  for  the  deep,  glossy  rerdure 
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of  the  pastures,  ttrctchiug  forth  to  the  A  friend  of  theii's,  who  believed  the  afore- 
brave  distant  hills,  which  fence  the  vale,  said  wits  or  critics  more  thoughtless  and 
To  those  who  take  delight  in  such  wanton  in  the  abuse  ofpower  than  actually 
things,  Lilies  still  hath  charms.  malicious   or  bad-hearted,   though  their 

<<  From  the  fireside  of  the  above-men-  conduct  might  have,  and  often  had,  all  the 

tioned  little  oak  library,  the  following  le-  consequences  of  malice  and  bad  heart ; 

gends  proceed."  yet  willing  that  they  should  not  perish, 

A  romantic  birthplace  and  cradle,  and  but  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
fitting  nursery  of  all  the  gentle,  and  ten-  of  truth — ^we  speak  it  in  reverence— t 
der,  and  quaint,  and  poetic  fancies,  which  devised  at  the  time  this  moral  penance 
here  break  forth  in  tales  and  legends,  and  discipline ; — that  every  Sunday  mom- 
If  not  very  far  mistaken,  we  have  seen  ing,  each  writer,  fresh  and  fasting,  should 
most  of  these  legends  and  stories  before ;  hear  read,  or  be  compelled  to  read  himself, 
but  a  good  tale  cannot  be  the  worse  of  a  sheet  of  his  own  rash  judgments,  bitter 
being  twice  read,  and  most  of  these  will  remarks,  sarcasms,  personalities,  inoon^ 
bear  a  second  reading,  and  even  a  third  sistencies,  scurility,  &c.  &c.  &c.  And 
from  the  very  patient.  And,  perhaps,  that  this  sheet  should  begin  with  Words- 
like  Mr.  Tudman,  in  *<  Apropos  of  worth,  include  Byron,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
bread,**  we  may  have  dreamed  the  lecture  Shelley,  Hunt,  Keat<»,  &c.  &&,  and  end 
we  recall.  Of  the  piquant  pieces,  we  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Webbe,  the  author  of 
must  single  out  <<  The  First  Fit  of  the  Lyric  Leaves,  This  appeared  a  simple 
Goutf**  <'  Mrs.  Allington's  Pio  Nioy*  private  penance,  yet  was  really  a  most 
and  <<  The  Lioness,^  of  which  we  cannot  cruel  one.  It  was  the  continual  falling 
have  dreamt,  as  dreams  never  go  beyond  of  the  single  drop  of  water  upon  the  bare 
the  walking  imaginations  of  the  dreamer,  scalp ;  the  most  ingenious  of  tortures ; 
«  The  Old  Angler's  Story^  is  skilfully  but,  unlike  that,  was,  we  presume  to 
told,  but  painful  withal,  and  the  cata»-  cease  on  the  first  sign  of  penitence^  repent- 
trophc  somewhat  revolting.  «  The  Con-  ance,  and  a  new  life. 
vent  in  the  Forest,^  with  more  power,  is  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Webbe  comes  out 
less  objectionable  on  this  cardinal  poinU  with  his  new  volume,  and  he  will,  we  have 
In  a  very  different  style  is  "  The  Old  no  doubt,  meet  a  more  just  award  than 
Soldier,**  a  tale  which  it  is  delightful  to  he  did  formerly.  The  world  has  since 
hear  Lord  or  Lady  tell.  grown  soberer,  and  more  in  earnest ;  and 

The  Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lillies  its  taste  in  joking  has  improved  of  late, 

will  be  eagerly  read,    from    the  name  A  large  though  a  quiet  part  of  it  always 

of  the  writers,  by    those  who  are   not  sympathized  with  the  pelted  frogs,  jmd 

very  exacting  in  the  character  and  pre-  that  part  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 

tensions  of  their  books  of  amusement,  and  will  no  longer  be  either  sneered,  laughed, 

will  be  valued  for  their  intrinsic  power  of  or  bullied  out  of  its  own  judgment,  and 

imparting  pleasure  at  many  other  fire-  sense  of  the  true  and  fitting.     This  seems 

sides ;  insinuating,  meanwhile,  some  use-  to  wander  from  Lyrie  Leaves  ;  but  we 

ful  lessons  to  flirting  husbands,  and  ma-  are  steadily  keeping  them  in  view,  and 

noeuvring  mothers.      In  conclusion,  we  with    much    admiration  and    kindness, 

must  say,  that  the  best  of  Lord  Nugent's  These  poems  are  very  natural— natural 

works  is  his  late  address  to  the  electors  of  even  in  their  conceits,  very  pleasing,  and 

Aylesbury,  which  also,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  English.     Did  our  limits  permit,  we 

is  an  emanation  of  the  Library  at  Lillies.  could  give  many  proofe  of  the  soundness 

It  made  us  expect  something  more   in  of  this  opinion.    All  that  we  can  do  is,  to 

these  volumes  than  is  found  in  the  mere  name  a  few  of  our  favourite  pieces  :— 

novel  of  the  day,  and  we  have  not  been  The  Millers  Treat  4  the  Fallen  for  Free- 

disappointed.  dam;  the  Blind  Musician's  Son;  the 

.  Old  Love;  the  Farewell  of  a  Pilgrim  Fa* 

Ltric    Leaves.      By    Cornelius  ther  to  England;  the  Autumnal  Fireside  f 

Webbe.*— Where  can  Mr.  Webbe  have  the  Weaver's  Wife,  and,  we  might  add, 

been  dreeing  his  wierd  for  these  twice  many  othersof  these  pleasant  compositiouF. 

seven  years  ?    Wherever  it  may  have  been.  In  the  preface,  the  author  says  that  he 

kindly  do  we  welcome  him  back  to  middle  trusts,  whatever  may  be  the  poetical  sins  of 

earth  with  his  garland  of  Lyric  Leaves,  this  little  book,  thereis  no  part  of  it  inimi* 

He  belongs  to   a  group  of  old  literary  cal  to  sociality,  charity,  and  the  same  good 


no  dread  of  it  rebounding  in  their  faces,     amiable  and  genial  feelings ;  and  his  wish 

cannot  fail  to  be  realized  in  the  good  will 

«  Griffiths,  London.    P^  130.  of  alL 
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Homes  Abroad.  By  Mi^ss  Marti-  descending  by  a  fire  escape.  A  horse 
KEAU.  Na  X.  of  TaieM  Illustrative  of  Breaker ;  backing  the  favourite  to  a. 
Political  Eco7iomy. — Emigration  is  the  heavy  a'-mount !  is  the^irresistibly  comic 
subject  of  this  story.  Unlike  Cotuin  Mar'  figure  of  an  enormously  fat,  unhappy-like 
shaly  it  is  a  hopeful  and  cheering  theme ;  woman,  in  a  small  riding.hat  and  habit, 
so  soon,  at  least,  as  we  get  the  Homes  smothering,  lashing,  and  murdering  the 
Abroad,  and  out  of  Kent,  into  Van  Die-  miserable  animal,  on  which  she  is  seated, 
man*s  Land.  The  question  ot* emigration,  both  in  a  condition  of  most  ludicrous  dis- 
and  of  who  should  be  sent  ofi^,  and  who  tress.  Long  and  Short  IHvision  shows 
kept  to  pine  and  die  at  home ;  and  whe-  a  tall  dandy  moving  along  with  an  air  of 
ther  there  be  not  at  home  roon^  fi)r  all,  great  complacency,  pretending,  and  b&. 
were  home  well  managed,  is  a  knotty  lieving,  he  holds  an  umbrella  over  an  un- 
point,  on  which  we  are  loath,  at  present,  happy,  finely-dressed,  short  lady,  suspend- 
to  break  our  teeth.  Miss  Martineau  has  ed  from  his  arm,  on  whom  the  umbrella 
made  up  her  mind  upon  it,  while  we  showers  down  like  cats  and  dogs.  Qtuzr- 
DOUBT,  and  while  many  acute,  and  some  les  Emblems, — a  party  of  boys  and  girls, 
profound  thinkers  stoutly  dogmatize  on  cats  and  dogs,  at  fistycuffs,  is  a  good  en- 
the  other  side ;  and  thus,  while  our  wishes  graved  pun.  Mrs.  Bridges,  an  arch 
go  with  the  latter,  ^  home  being  still  countenance,  is  amusing  enough ;  and  La 
home,"  we  waive  the  political  part  of  the  Bell  assemble  I  a  group  of  children  ga- 
discussion,  and  keep  to,  and  recommend  thered  round  a  fat  bell-man  i-eading  a 

the  Tale  for  its  own  sake.     It  is  told  with    bill,  is  equally  so.   Skeleton  Keys, a  ske- 

Miss  Martineau*s  usual  clearness  and  vi-  leton  formed  entirely  of  keys,  the  head  a 

vacity ;  and  is  full  of  moral  beauty,  espe-  padlock,  is  an  odd  extravaganza.     The 

cially  in  the  characters  of  Ellen  and  her  expression  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Stringer,  «  a 

brother  Frank ;  and  of  interest  in  the  pic-  Fiddle  'D  *D**  is  capital.   An  un-attached 

tures  of  their  adventures  abroad,  and  their  Major  gives  us  a  fat,  gruff,  artillery  of- 

new  modes  of  life.     Their  vo/untory  emi-  ficer  strutting  on,  his  hands  holding  up 

gration,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  noble  the  tails  of  his  jacket,  and  his  back  turned 

independence,   we  heartily  approve,  and  to  his  poor  lady  sprawling  on  her  back 

exult  in  their  improved  prospects,  and  in  from  an  unsucessful  attempt  to  cross  a 

the  certain  reward  of  labour,  which  Lb  the  stile.      <<  The  Lily  of  the   Valet^  is  a 

prop  of  virtuous  industry  in  every  clime,  squab    negress,   full  of   mirth,    singing 

Homes  Abroad,  on  its  bright  side,  is  roguishly  to  a  spruce  footman,  who  looks 

one  of  Miss  Martineau^s  most  pleasing  kindly  down  upon  her.     These  arc  a  few 

Btoaes.     And,  before  we  part,  all  is  steady  of  Miss  Sheridan^s  bon-bons.  The  literary 

increasing  brightness  with  the  emigrants,  part  of  the  volume  has  no  very  close  con- 

— — ^  nexion  with  them  ;  and  is  to  be  taken 

The  Comic  Offerino,  or  Ladies*  **  for  better  for  woi-se." 
Melange  of  Literary  Mirth. — Edited  by 


Miss   L.  H.  Sheridan.*     Embellish-  Friendship's  Offering.* — ^Though 

menis  above  100. — Miss  Sheridan   here  this  Annual,  which,  we  believe,  is  a  fit- 

makes  her  third  appearance  at  the  fair  vourite,  has  twelve  embellishments,  a  few 

tribunal,  to  which  she  has  chosen  to  make  of  them  beautiful,  and  the  worst  of  them 

her  annual  appeal.      She  presents  sixty  pretty,  its  principal  strength  lies  in  its 

pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  more  or  less  literary  composition.     The  contributors 

humoroQB,  mirthful,  odd,    or    satirical,  in  this  department  are  among  the  most 

and,  in  number  (and  value,)  more  embel-  attractive  of  the  current  literary  names  of 

lishments  than  articles.     Some  of  the  en-  the  day.     Miss  Mitford,  Mr.  Macaulay, 

gi'avings  are  clever,  others  grotesque,  and  and  Mrs.  Norton  in  the  front  ranks ;  and 

ji  few  comically  extravagant,  as  the  dance  a  reserve   and  main  body  stronger  than 

of  the t/f^-oh  Sleeves,  where  those  vitalized  the  van;  there  are  Hervey,  the  Howitts, 

enormities  actually  step  out,  in  a  pas  de  Pringle^  James  Baillie  Fraser,  and  a  long 

deujp,  while  another  gigot  performs  on  list.     The  articles  in  prose  and  verse  are 

the  violin,  to  the  horror  of  a  peeping  so  numerous  and  diversified  in  character, 

lady's  maid,  who  discovers  their  midnight    that  we  can  only  mention  one  or  two, 

revels;  Bent  on  a  measure  gives  us  two  Cromwelfs  House,  the  Captive  of  Camalu^ 
coal-heavers,  the  one  bending  over  the  and,  strange  as  the  title  is,  the  Bravo  of 
porter  pot  in  which  the  other  has  fixed  Banff.  This  last  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite 
his  proboscis.  A  Family  of  High  De-  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and,  we  dare- 
seen^  illustrates  the  best  story  in  the  vo-  say,  everywhere  else.  The  heroine  is  a 
lume.  A  wedded  rural  pair  on  their  charming  romantic  creature;  but  Miss 
first  night  in  London,  ai-e  first  alarmed  by  Thorn  for  our  money,  as  a  genuine,  kind, 
stories,  and  then  by  dreams  of  fire,  and  and  true-hearted  Banff  lass,  not  a  whit 


Smith  and  Elder,  London.  Pp.  3i6.  «  Smith  and  Elder,  London.  Pp.  384. 
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iLe  less  friendly  and  uffectioiiute,  when  believes  a  truer  tlieory  of  attraction,  &c. 

1  lit  tu  tlie  push,  for  a  little  liarmlcss  cu-  &c.     Having:  communicated  his  discove- 

i>04»ity,  and  the  love  of  gossip>  said  to  be  ries   to   Lord    Brougham,   his   Lordship 

niui voidable  in  towns  under  a  certain  rate  made  no  response ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel 

of  population.      There  ai*e  many  good,  has  been  ec|uaUy  remiss.     Hence  Captain 

and  some  rich  and  rare  things  in  Phi  end-  Forman^s  wrath. 

SHIFTS  Offering.  

Lives  of   the  Twelve  Modern 

HisTOiRE    DE    Napoleoh   Bona-  CjESaes.      By  H.  W.  Montague.* — 

PARTE.     A  L* Usage  de  la  jeunesse,  et  Napoleon  is  the  first  of  this  new  line  of 

des  Ecoles.     Par  L.  A.  T.  Mordacque.*  Caesars.     His  life  is  all  that  is  yet  pub- 

— Another  life  of  Napoleon,  though  in  limbed  of  the  work.    Who  the  other  eleven 

French,  for  the  use  of  schools,  is  not  a  are  to  be,  whether  the  French  Marshals, 

M'ork  which  many  English  parents  will  or  the  great  modem  Generals,  we  are  left 

be  apt  to  select  for  the  instruction  of  their  to  guess.     It  is  a  neat  little  work,  embel- 

children.     The  most  improving  part  of  lished  with  cuts  by  Branston,  and^traces 

Napoleon's  history,  his  exile,  and  his  say-  Bonaparte  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave, 

logs  and  doings  in  St.  Helena,  is  skimmed  noticing  every  thing  i-^knarkable  in  his 

over,  and  the  close  huddled  up.     Sopie  of  career, 

the  more  brilliant  sceues  of  Napoleon's  . 

life  are  related  with  considerable  anima-  A  Dictionary  of  Diet.     By  T.  S. 

tion;  for  the  writer  is  a  Frenchman,  and  Forsyth,  Surgeon,  Part  /.-f — This  is 


has  a  Frenchman's  admiration  of  his 
hero ;  yet  he  tells,  that  the  military  reign 
of  Nupoleon,  from  1801  to  1815,  «  cost 
humanity  five  millions  forty  and  three 
thousand  lives  T*    The  account  of  the  bat- 


something  between  a  cookeiy  book  and  a 
medical  one.  The  first  part  compre- 
hends, amou^r  other  things,  beef,  beer, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  broth,  butcher  meat, 
&c.  &c     It  is  calculated,  from  its  plan, 


tie  of  Waterloo  shows  an  amusing  strug-  to  be  a  useful  family  book ;  and  though  we 

gle  between  the  desire  of  being  impartial,  are  friends  to  the  division  of  labour  in 

and  the  natural  feelings  of  a  Frenchman,  practical  science,  medicine  and  cookery 

The  author,  who  does  the  justice  which  seem  here  to  proceed  very  amicably  to- 


,all  Europe  has  done,  to  the  amiable  cha- 
racter of  Josophine,-f-  and  of  cold  Marie 
Louise,  briefly  says,  ^  £lle  y  monta  (the 
throne)  en  silence,  elle  en  descendit  de 
meme.  On  ne  cite  d'elle  aucime  action, 
aucune  parole  qui  la  rapelle  aux  Fran- 


gether.     A  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy  gi'aces  the  beginning  of  the  work. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  French  and 
English  Language.  By  M.  Louis 
Fenwick  de   FouRQUET.t — This  is  a 


more  severe. 


9ais.'*     And  his  fiirther  remarks  are  yet    handy,  neat  little  volume,  for  the  daily  use 

of  young  persons  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  may  be  found,  in  this  view, 
of  more  utility  to  those  who  have  only 
made  a  certain  progress,  than  more  pon- 
derous dictionaries.     It  seems  accurate^ 


Captain  Forman's  Letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  Extraordi- 
nary Conduct  of  Lord  Brougham, 
&c  &c.  &C. — Captain  Forman  has  lost  his  and  is  accompanied  by  several  uaeful  ta- 
temper;  many  a  worthy  man,  even  the  bles,  and  by  miscellaneous  information^ 
Ctmucellor  himself,  has  got  into  the  same  desirable  to  pupils  and  travellers.  A 
scrape.  We  think,  moreover,  that  he  is  more  impoitant  feature  is  the  introduc- 
uot  a  little  unreasonable,  in  the  manner  tion  of  the  new  woi'ds  created  by  the  re- 
of  his  late  attacks,  though  he  has  not  been  volution,  and  now  sanctioned  by  usage, 
over  ceremoniously  treated.  Let  him  and  the  omission  of  the  impure  or  disgust- 
keep  his  temper;  and,  from  all  these  no.  iug  words  which  disgrace  some  of  the  vo« 
blemen,  geutlemen,  and  knights  philoso-  luminous  oldei'  dictionaries, 
pher^,  appeal  to  the  public,  in  the  plain-  _ 
est  foim  of  paper  and  print,  and  we  war-  Ellis's  British  Tariff.  Fourth 
rant  justice  will  be  done  to  his  disco ve-  Annual  Edition,^ — A  useful  Annual  to 
ries;  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  ori^nal,  mercantile  and  commercial  peopl^  and 
or,  at  least,  not  peculiar  to  him.  To  our  one  which  may  give  some  information  on 
readers  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  Captain  affairs  of  national  economy,  revenue,  &c 
Forman  meditates  overturning  the  New-  &c.  To  statists,  to  travellers  and  tou- 
tonian  system,  and  establishing  what  he                                                                


t-  •   Porquet  and  Cooper,  London, 
f  Save  the  DucheH  of  Abrantec,  and  a  writer 
in  the  2ieto  Sloiukly  of  thb  month.    November 
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ritta  it  will  alio  be  lueful,  by  showfaif  ercr  iMued  from  the  British  pretf,  esdi 

what  they  may  fetch  or  carry  openly,  and  copy  coetinf  ,  we  beliere,  L.  100.      The 

what  they  mmt  either  tmuggle  or  pay  worlc  ia  to  be  completed  in  fifteen  to- 

duty  upon ;  what  they  may  freely  import  lumea.     VoL  I.  contains  a  life  of  Shak- 

or  export ;  and  what  they  will  be  tor-  speare,  Johnson*s  Preface  to  Stiakspeare, 

mented  about  at  the  Custom-honse ;  how  with  the  Tempest,  and  Two  Gentlemen  of 

to  proceed  with  their  baggace;  and  how  Verona.     The  plays  are  elucidated,  but 

it  is  mercifuHy  proyided,  tnat  Paf^nini  not  overlaid  with  notes.     This  edition  is 

may  claim  his  fiddle,  that  being  tate  bread-  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  am- 

winner;  and  how,  according  to  the  rank  bitions  of  making  a  cheap  and  good  col- 

of  the  parties,  (page  88,)  oaths  may  either  lection  of  English  standard  works. 
be  exacted  or  passed  from,  at  discretion,  ■ 

concerning  certain  articles,  eawntial  to        Vax^py^s  Family  Classical  Libra- 

elegance.     N.B. — No  lady  is  allowed  to  kt,  no.  xxxv,  cubipides,  vol.  ii.— 

Import,  for  priyate  use,  above  a  half  pint  This  reprint  is  the  translation  of  Potter, 

of  Eau  de  Coiogne,  or  a  pint  of  drinkable  the  best  we  possess.    The  present  volume 

spirits;  but  turbots  and  lobsters  may  be  contains  the  Supplicants,  Hcbcules, 

landed  without  <<  the  port  entry  or  trar-  the  HebaclidjE,   Iphioekia  in  Tau* 

fVtnX.**    In  short,  besides  being  a  service-  bus,  and  the  Tbojak  Dames.     This, 

able  guide>  this  book  is  a  good  running  from  its  very  nature,  is  a  work  of  sterling 

commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  many  of  merit.     It  is  cheap  and  correct ;  can  we 

our    e:itraordinary    commercial    regula-  say  more  ? 
tlons.  ' 

■  Naval  Evolutions — A  Memoir  or 

Analysis  OF  THE  English,  Scotch,  Sib  Howabd  Douglas,  BarL,  with  a 

and  Ibisb  Reform  Bills.    By  John  Review  and  Refutation  of  Mr.  Clerk  of 

GoBTON.* — The  title  of  this  pamphlet  Eldih*t  claims,  j-c.  j-c* — So  indifferent 

fully  explains  its  nature.     It  shews  the  and  selfish  is  the  public  to  all  that  does 

boundaries,  population,  divisions,  limits,  not  concern  its  own  interests  and  amuse* 

and  the  number  of  ten-pound  dwellings  ments,   immediate  or  relative,   that  we 

In  every  town  and  borough.     It  also  con-  fear  few,  besides  professional  men,  will 

tains  forms  of  schedules  for  claims  of  re-  now  take  much  interest  in  this  eontnK 

gistration ;  and  also  the  other  technicali-  veriy.     Every  one  must,  however,  sympa- 

ties  connected  with  the  working  of  the  thize  with   the  spirit  which  leads   the 

new  system    of  representation.      Great  writer  to  defend  the  professional  claims 

pains  appear  to  have  been  bestowed  in  and  reputation  of  his  father.     On   the 

making  it  complete  and  correct.  question  of  the  real  inventor  of  the  ma* 


n<Euvre  of  breaking  the  enemy^  line  in 
Shakspeabe,  with  170  Illustba-  sea-engagements,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
TIONS.  Valpt^s  Edition.*  rashly  committed  itself,  attributing  the 
After  the  Works  of  Scott,  Byron,  the  discovery,  on  his  own  evidence,  to  Mr. 
Standard  Novels,  &c.  &c.  have  appeared  Clerk.  Much  has  since  been  said,  and 
in  a  eeriee  of  monthly  volumes,  we  are  remains  to  be  said,  on  both  sides  of  the 
glad  to  see  Shakspeabe  not  for-  question,  though  the  weight  of  evidence 
gotten.  The  fint  volume  of  a  new,  does  incline  to  the  claims  of  Sir  Charles 
cheap  edition,  uniform  with  the  new  cdi-  Douglas.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed, 
tion  of  Byron,  is  before  us.  To  those  that  the;«  is  yet  a  third  party,  which  does 
who  have  no  copy  of  Shakspeare,  or  to  not  api^ear  at  all  in  this  controversy,  who 
those  who  have  but  an  indifferent  one>  allege  tliat  this  naval  manoeuvre  was 
we  sincerely  recommend  this.  It  is  cheap,  practised  before  either  Mr.  Clerk  or  Sir 
and  beautifully  printed,  in  an  open,  clear  Charles  Douglas  were  in  existence,  though 
type.  The  text  is  that  of  Malonc^s  ed^  -never  performed  with  such  brilliancy,  or 
tion.  The  name  of  Mr  A.  J.  Valpy  is  a  decided  effect,  as  in  Rodney's  victory, 
guarantee  for  correctness.  The  illustra-  "The  first  rude  idea  of  this  manoeuvre  of 
tions,  upjn  tinted  paper,  are  from  the  -breaking  the  line  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
plates  of  Boydeirs  Shakspeare ;  reduced  the  desperate  engagements  of  the  Buccan- 
in  size,  no  doubt,  but  taken  from  one  oi  neers  against  great  odds« 
the  most  splendid  and  expensive  works  — ■  ■■■ 
-    Memoib  and  Cobbespondence  op 


•  Chapman  aod  Hall.  London.  ^^^  LaTE  Sib  JaMES  EdwaBD  Smith, 

tXt  Ebsata.— In  last  month'*  RegUter  of  New  M.D.     EfJ^ted  by  Lady  SMlTH.+^This 

Worki.  pace  «51,  column  2d.  for  "  effort!  and  in-  deliffhtftil  work  merita  a  fbller  notite  thau 

triguea  ^A^fayeiU*  read  «  effbrt*  and  Intrigues  «e"s""^  ^^^^  merits  a  iniier  nouce  »iiaw 

cSU^fitte :"  andagain*  next  sentence,  for  "  attach.  — -^.^— — ^^^^^— — — — — — 

ment  of  Lafayette  to  the  DukCj"  read  **  attach.  ■  iMigoian  and  Reat,  London, 

moot  of  L(i/Kr<c;  to  the  Ditkc."  f  Booncf,  London. 
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is  coueisteut  with  the  plan  of  this  Re^»-  ^  averted,  and  the  country  saved.  No- 
ten  We  shall  return  to  it  when  more  at  thin^  remains  but  to  diffuse  them  by  wag- 
leisure.  gon-Ioads,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Treatises  on  Architecture  and  Whig  Govern ment  ;  <yr,  A  TiooYeartt* 

BuiiJ>iNO.*    By  William   Hoskins,  Reiraepeet. — ^This  is  a  pamphlet  of  39 

&iq.— Thie  is  the  history  of  architecture  pages  of  special  pleading,  preparatory  to 

written  t»  the  Bacyclopsdia  Britannica,  the  approaching  election.     In  sum  and 

combined  with  that  of  buildings  from  the  substance^  it  appeared  in  the  last  Edin- 

same  work ;  taken  together^  they  form  a  burgh  Reviete.     It  is,  from  beginning  to 

valuable  manual,  whether  for  the  practical  fmd^  eulogistic  or  vindicatory  of  Ministers, 

professional  man,  the  amateur  in  build-  Their  duMnestic  policy  is  only  surpassed 

ing,  or  the  student  in  architecture.     The  by  their  fbrdgn  poUcy ;  taken  together, 

work  is  of  the  size  of  the  Encyclopsdia,  their  conduct  is  divine  in  wisdom,  andan- 

and  is  illustrated  with  20  architectural  gelic  in  purity;  and,  therefore,  eveiyelec- 

plates,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  tor,avoidingTories  and  also  Radicals,  t.tf. 

These  are,  St  PauPs,  St  Peter*s,  the  Par-  independent  candidates,  ought  to  vote  only 

thenon,  York  Cathedral,  the  Farnese  Pa-  for  such  men  as  will  support  this  beau 

lace,  in  diilierent  elevations,  and  specimens  ideal  of  a  Government.     We  are  far  from 

of  all  the  orders  and  styles  of  building,  saying  that  there  is  not  truth  in  many  of 

This  publication  of  valuable  treatises,  in  the  statements  of  this  pamphlet,  though, 

a  separate  form,  is  an  excellent  idea.  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  overdone.     There 

.»^—  is  ^  too  much  cry  for  the  little  wool,**  es- 

Memorials  of  Oxford  ;  HUtorieai  pecially  when  we  remember  who  took  the 

and  Deecriptwe  Aeoaunte  of  the  Colleffesy  old  ram  by  the  horns,  while  Ministera 

Halls,  Churches,  and  other  Public  Build*  made  their  flrst  small  cUpping.  The  great 

ings*    Edited  by  Dr.  Ingram,  with  En-  boast  of  reduction  of  expenditure  ends 

gravings,  &c.  No.  !.•)- — If  the  succeeding  with   '*  a  clear  saving,  in  one  year,  of 

munbers  be  at  all  equal  to  the  present,  L.234,000  !  !**  We  think  one  note  of  ad- 

this  work  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  and  miration  might  have  signalized  this  amount 

most  creditable  that  has  issued  from  even  very  sufficiently.      When  we  hear  of  a 

the  modem  press.   This  first  number  con.  million  saved  out  of  the  most  profuse  ex- 

lains  two  Une  engravings— CArMA:AtircA  penditure  the  world  ever  dreamed  of,  even 

Cathedral,  and  the  interior  qfthe  Chap*  above  fiAy  millions,  we  shall  award  one 

ier-house ;  besides  three  vignette  wood-  mark  of  admiration,  (!)  and  proceed  In 

puto;  all  of  which  are  executed  with  great  the  same  ratio.    The  writer  of  the  pam- 

skill.    The  two  former  are  by  Le  Keux,  phlet  has  avoided  the  dangerous  ground  of 

after  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Reviewer :  we  hear  little  of  <<  the 

and  we  know  not  which  of  these  gentlemen  plunderers  and  spoilers.**    Even  as  a  party 

most  to  compliment    The  letterpress  of  affair,  the  Retrospect  is  not  the  most  skil- 

Dr.'  Ingram  may  become  matter  for  fti-  ful.      It  is  only  calculated  to  influence 

tore  observations  as  the  work  grows.  those  who  are  already  partisans,   or  the 

From  the  excessive  cheapness  of  this  men  who  instinctively  cbop  round  with  the 

publication — two  shillings  for  a  quarto  wind,  and  cling  to  all  existing  govem- 

tedition,  proof  plates,  and  sixteen  pages  of  ments. 

letterpress  1— we   almost   fear    that    the  .._ 

charge  can  never  remunerate   the  pub-  How  will  it  work  ?     Address  of 

lishera ;  but  that  is  their  affair ;  be  it  ours  Lord  Teynham  to  the  Electors  of  Great 

to  offer  our  warm  commendation.  Britain, — ^This,  also,  is  a  pamphlet  for 

-.-.—.^  the  crisis ;  and  now  in  its  second  edition. 

Key  to  Political  Knowledge,  It  is  written  in  a  very  different  spirit 
No«.  I.  AND  II. — As  a  monthly  Supple-  from  the  Two  Yeori  Retrospect,  and  is, 
ment  to  the  Spectator  Newspaper,  pam-  in  fact,  as  generous  a  piece  of  true  Radi^ 
phlets^  of  much  present  interest,  are  ap-  calism  as  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to 
pearing  under  the  above  title.  The  first  pei*use.  By  Radicalism  we  mean  the  re- 
is  devoted  to  the  working  of  the  House  of  cognition  of  the  rights  ot  the  many,  in 
Commons  ;  the  second  to  the  Public  Ex-  preference  to  the  usurped  privileges  of  the 
penditure.  Great  pains  and  research  few,  and  the  distinct  admission  that  all  go- 
have  been  bestowed  upon  both ;  and  they  vemment  is  for  the  people,  and  the  ci-ea- 
are  full  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  ture  of  the  people.  This  pamphlet  con- 
it  is  most  desirable  for  every  man  to  pos-  tains  an  able  retrospect  of  English  society 
sess,  who  would  thoroughly  understand  and  government,  from  the  reign  of  the  Tq- 
the  only  way  in  which  convulsion  is  to  dors ;  and  advice  to  electoi-s,  which  they 
_  would  do  well  to  ponder.     We  wish  that 

-  »,   ..  1..^,  .^    ..  our  limits  admitted  the  repetition  of  this 

*  slack,  isaiDDurKn.  .  • 

+  TOt,  London"  advice. 
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The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  tist's  Anvdal.**    It  is  to  consist  of 

Session. — By  James  Joukston  Dar-  an  orijpnal  epij^ram  for  every  day  of  next 

lino,  Writer  to  the  Signet.      2  vols,  year,  with  some  extra  merriment,  in  the 

8vo.* — ^The  increase  in  the  number  of  ap-  shape  of  a  few  comic  tales,  for  Christmas 

peals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  from   the  week,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  eight  hu- 

Court  of  Session,  led  to  the  appointment  morons  sketches;  while  the  bulk  of  the 

of  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  in  1824,  whole  book,  it  is  promised,  is  not  to  ez- 

to  investigate  the  state  of  the  forms  of  pro.  ceed  that  of  a  modish  snuff-box. 

cecding  in  the  Scottish  courts.  The  result  

of   this  commission   was,  that  a   great  Mr.  Mayne  is  preparing,  for  tlie  press, 

many  alterations  were  recommended, prin-  a  third  edition  of  the  «  Siller  Gun,*'  cou- 

cipally  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  siderably  |>ularged,  and  accompanied  with 

intermingling  of  law  and  fact,  in  judicial  notes  and  illustrations.      We  are  suffi- 

pleadings,  as  has  been  too  long  the  prac-  siently  acquainted  with  the  merits  o(  this 

tice  of  our  courts.     lu  the  year  182d,  admirud  of   Sir  Walter  Scott   to  a:»ui-e 

the  new  system  came  into  operation ;  but  readers  of  Scottish  poesy,  that,  by  its  fine 

we  have  not  hitherto   had  any  book  to  feeling,  and  correct  delineations  of  cha- 

explain  the  new  forms,  as  modified  by  racter,  it  will  fuiiiisb  them  with  a  source 

numeroiis  regulations  of  court ;  and,  by  of  gratification. 

upwards  of  1000  adjudged  cases.     The  

present  volumes,   therefore,   can  hardly  The  Cabinet  Anminl  Register,  and  His- 

fail  to  be  useful  to  the  law  practitioner,  torical,  Biographic-al,  Political,  and  Mis- 

The  compilation  has  evidently  been  the  cellaneousChrouideof  1832,  is  announced 

result  of  much  personal  labour;  and  there  for  publication  on  the  Ist  of  February 

is  hardly  a  proposition  contained  in  it,  next,  with  additional  claims   to  public 

which  is  not  supported  by  a  reference  to  favour  and  patronage, 

an  adjudged  case,  or  other  authority.  

From  personal  knowledge  of  the  au-  •^^    The  Masque  of  Anarchy-^ 

thor,  we  can  confidently  recommend  his  A ii  original  poemy  6ySHELLEr;  with  a 

book  to  the  legal  profession,  as  the  work  Vreface^hy  Leigh  Hunt  ;_Romance 

of  a  man,  by  his  talents,  business  habits,  ik  Ireland,  and  some  other  volumes, 

and  perfect  familiarity  with  the  details  are  received  too  late  in  the  month  to  af- 

of  which  his  book  treats,  peculiarly  qua-  ford  time  for  reading  them  with  the  re- 

lified  for  the  work  he  undertook.  quisite  attention,  or  allotting  the  necessary 

""  space  to  them  ;  in  fact,  just  as  we  are  go- 

WORKS  PREPARING.  ing  to  press.  To  be  noticed  in  the  current 

The  author  of  <<  The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,"  month,  books  must  be  sent  early. 

and  «  The  Reproof  of  Brutus,"  has  in  the  . 

press  "  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  mpw  pitut  ir  ATinvc 

tury ;  or,  Colloquies  on  the  Errors  and  Im-  ^  **  ^  r u  jjliu A  i  lUN s. 

provement  of  Society,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  B«v.  H.  E.  Head's  Sermons,  8?o.  68.  6d. 

Plates  and  Diagrams.  ^  Manual  for  the  Parish  Priest,  l2mo.  3j». 

_^^_^^^  Rev.  J.  Penrose*s  Explanatory  Lecture  on 

^    ^     .      ^         ,          .„                   ,  SL  Matthew,  12mo,  6s.  6d. 

Eaily  in  December  will  appear,   the  Bents  New  Week's  Preparation,  IBmo,  la. 

Second  Series  of  that  work,  which,  under  6d. 

the  title  of  «  The  CHAirELEON,"— as  Reece's  Ladv\  Aledical  Guidfe,  12mo,  48. 

expressive  of  the  changeful  variety  of  its  Orandicourt*s  Plan  for  Teadiing  the  French 

contents— last  year  held  a  middle  rank  Verbs,  2s.  6d. 

between  the  Annuals,  which  it  resembled  Explanatory  and  Practical  Comments  on  the 

in  handsomeness,   and  those  substantial  _  New  Testament,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

works  that  challenge  criticism  at  other  ""ter  s  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horti- 

than  gifl-giving  seasons.    It  will  this  time  EdltionMr^^*'   ""^ 

have  a  new  feature.  In  twelve  original  TheTc^etii  ^^\^^,  10..  6d. 

melodies,  for  the  voice  and  piano-forte,  by  Walkin's  Principles  of  Conveyancing,  by 

emmentcemposers,— thus  combimng  both  Mcrrifield,  royal  Ovo.  H  8s. 

literary  and   musical    attractions.      Mr.  Geography,  in  all  Ages.  I2mo,  8s. 

Atkinson,  who  was  last  year  the  sole  an-  History  of  the  Jeu  s,  in  all  Ages,  fc.  Svo. 

thor,  has  been  proffered  the  powerful  as-  10s.  6d. 

sistance  of  many  whose  names  would  be  School  Edition  of  Ditto,  7s. 

a  tower  of  strength ;  but  nearly  the  whole  J}'J<*son's  Morning  Discourses,  Svo.  IDs.  6d. 

will  be  anonymous.  Edgeworth's  NoveU  and  Tales,  VoL  VIL 

OS. 

*   VT       V        V    1      Ml                  ^  ^1.  Dr.  Williaras  on  the  Stracture  and  Fane- 

A  New-Year  book  wUl  appear  at  the  ^^^^  ^j-jh^  skin,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

holydays,  named,  '^  The   Kpigkamma-  Valpy's  Shakspeare,  with  lllastrations,  VoL 

•    W.  Tait,  Edinburgh.  ^-  ^*' 
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Valpy*s  Classicdl  Library,  No.  S5,  Euri- 

pedes,  Vol.  II.  4».  6d. 
Memmr  of  T.  Hardy,  written  by  Himself, 

48.  6d. 
Tbe  ParUament-Hoiue   Book,  for  1832,— 

1883.58. 
M jren  8  Digest  of  the  Laws^  Duties,  and 
Practice  of  the  Customs,  &c.  for  1B32, 1833, 

3s.<)d. 
Nenr  Gil  Bias ;  or  Pedro  of  Penaflor,  S  vols.* 

post  8vo.  ]/•  78.  bds. 
Kncyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol  IV.  Parti. 

4to.     Seventh  Edition,  18s.  bds. 
Batemao^s  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous 

Diseases,  8vo.    Seventh  Edition,  Ids.  bds. 
Foreign  Quarterly  R  view,  No.  XX,  (>s. 
De  Porauet*8  F  ench  Dictisonary, —  •  nglish 

and  trench — French  and  English,  is  6d. 

bds. 
Tagart's  Memoirs  of  Captain  Peter  Hey- 

wood.  R.N.  8vo.  9s. 
Tbesaums  Linguee  Latinae,  4s. 
Key  to  Lingua;  Latinae,  3s  6d. 
De  Porquet's  French  Poetical  Gifl,  4s. 
Pohtical  Reflections  on  the  Present  Crisis, 

8vo.  3s. 
AualecU  Gni>ca  Minora,  12mo,  4s. 
New  Readings  of  Old  Authors,  Is.  6d 
Bishop  Huntingford's  PoHthumous   Work, 

Bvo.  12s. 
Hinton*8    Harmony    of    Religions   Truth, 

12mo,  58.  6d. 
Donn*8  General  System  of  Gardening  and 

Boianv,  4to,  Vol  II  U.  1 2s. 
Woohych  on  Capita]  Pimishment,  3s. 
Illustrations  to  Yalpy*8  Shakspoare,  4s. 
Swinbome's  Farmer's  Account-Book.   Aew 

Edition,  4to.  IOj.  6d. 
ShowelPs     Housekeeper's     Account- Book, 

lB33,4s. 
/ffoction's  Gift,  1833,  3s. 
Adcock*s  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,  1833,68. 
Spittal's  Treatite  on  Auscultation,  8vo.  lOs. 

(id. 
Becket,  and  other  Poems,  78. 
Ruse  s  Researches,  12mo,  Js.  6d. 
Cherpillond's  Book  of  Vcrsio.u  Ss.  6d. 
Encyclopoidia  Metropolitana,  Vol    IX.  \L 

Naval  li volutions,  b^  General  Douglas,  lOs. 
'Ihc  Conjugating  Dictionary  of  all  Frencli 

^^crbs  UvOa  48 
A  Manual  for  Visiting  the  ^  ick,  12mo,  fis. 
Sacred  Offering,  for  183S,  4s.  6d. 
Syme*s  Principles  of  Snnjery,  8vo.  2  Parts, 

Life  of  Sir  David  1  aird,  Burt  2  vols.  8vo. 

It  10s. 
The  String  of  Pearls,  2  vols,  fc  15s. 
Ihe  Clergy  of  the  Kirk  of  Scothind, 

6d. 
Goldsmith  8  Animated  Nature,  4  vols.  18mo. 

Nev  Edition,  \l  18s. 
Panorama  of  Toninay,  Map  and  Engraving 

l2mo.  Ts.  fid.  .. ,.        ^ 

Hoskinir's  Architecture  and  Buildmg,  4to. 

128 

Copland's  Medical  Dictionary,  Part  I.  8vo. 

98. 

Gibson's  f  rench,  English,  and  Latin  Voca^ 
bulary,  12mo.  2^.' 
Bihop  Hairs  Cer.tury  of  Meditations,  &c. 

S2ino  Is  4d 


6s. 


The  Amethyst,  or  Christian's  Annual,  1833, 

8a.  6d. 
The  Crooked  Sixpence,  or,  Little  Harry,  by 

Mrs  Bourne,  2s. 
The  Christian  Remembraooer — a  Pocket- 

Book,  1833,  2s.  6d 
Christmas  Tales,  by  W.  H.  Harrison,  88. 
Hook's  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Ministry, 

8vo.  lOs  6d. 
CoghUn's  Scriptural  Commentaiy,  2  vols. 

8vo.  U  48. 
Phelan*8  Memoirs,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick, 2  vols*  8vo.  \L  Is. 
Darling's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Session ^ 

2  TO  8.  8vo.  \l.  5s. 
Alison's  Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy, 8vo.  1/.  Is. 
Dr.   Harnett's  Ofiicial  Reports- on  the  Cho. 

lera  in  Dantzick,  10s  6d. 
Steugall's  Essay  on   Poison,    12  coloured 

plates,  IHroo.  ds. 
Rev.  J.  Taylor's  Child's  Life  of  Christ,  48. 

(kl. 
Missionary  Annual,  1833,  I2s. 
Taylor's  Short-hand,  b}'  Cooke,  fc.  4a. 
Calendar  of  the  Seasons ;  or,  Diary  of  tbe 

Year,  I2mo.  Is. 
Christian  Poetry,  32mo.  2b  fid 
Croker  on  the  Theory  of  the  Latin  Subjnnc>- 

tive  Mood,  12rao.  4s. 
Whewell's  First  Pnnriples  of  Mechanics^ 

8V0.68 
Discourses  on  the  four  Gospels,  by  Thomas 

Towuson,  D.D.  8vo.  10s.  (^1. 
Irish  and  Rnglish  Dictionary,  8vo.  12s. 
De  Lolme's  Tableau  General  de  la  Languv 

Francaise,  16mo.  7s  fid 
Essay  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs^ 

12mo.  88. 
Manual  of  Prayer,  by  T.  H    »)rne^  B.  D. 

3s. 
Steele's  ShipmaKter's  Assistant,  by  J.  Stike- 

man,  8vo   H.  Is. 
Liston's  Elements  of  Surgery,  Part  1 1 1. 8vo. 

98. 

Medico-Chinirgical      Traosactioos,      Vol. 
XV1L8VO.  15s. 

House  of  the  Thief,  l8mo.  28.  fid. 

Georgiana  and  her  Father,  iCmo  2s.  fid. 

Guide  de  la  Conversation  AngUi.se  et  Fran- 
caise. 18mo.  par  Hamoniere,  Ss  fid. 

The  New  London  Medical  Pocket  Book, 
12aio.  8s. 

Tlie  Bookbinder's  Manual,  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Tidds  Uniformity  of    Process  Act,   with 
New  Rules,  Ss.  fid. 

Romance  in  Ireland ;  Siege  of  Maynooth, 
2  vols.  po<tt  Bvo.  Ifis. 

Hiley  s  Engli-sh  Exercises  and  Composition, 
l2mo.  2s.  6d. 

Little  Library;    the  Britith  Story  bnefly 

told,  4s.  ,         ,  , 

Robinson  Crusoe,  by  G.  Cruicksliank,  2  vi>l«, 

in  one,  \l   Is. 
Hogarth's  Works,  1/.  19s. 
Dianiatic  Souvenir,  as. 
Planche's  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rliine> 

10s.  fid. 
Day's  Latin  Syntax,  12mo.  Ss. 
Cuvicr's  Aoiinal  Kingdom,  4Z.  4s. 
Kearsley'H  Tax  Table.,  UW2,  1833,  Is. 
Williams'  Abstracts,  183:2,  «vo.  tfe. 
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FiKDEV^s    Laiomcape    Illttbtea-    Turner  is  a  ma&,  too,  of  placid  watert 
TI0M8  OP  THE  Wo»K8  OF  LoHD  By-    and  troubled  skies,  and  hence  his  <<  lights 
BOX,  Part  viii. — Of  seven  engrayingt    and  shadows^*  are  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
three  are  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  J.     In  viewing  his  cloud  scenery,  if  jou  be 
M.  W.  R.  A.  Turner ; — the  Temple  of    at  ail  addicted  to  the  synthetical  processes 
Minerva,  Cape  Colonna  ; — Bacharach  on    of  mind,  you  shall  be  assured  that  storms 
the  Rhine ;  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.    are  brooding  as  confidently  as  though  yoa 
The  works  of  this  gentleman  are  as  po-    heard  their  moans  and  frit  their  gusty 
pular  as,  if  not  the  most  popular  of,  any    precursors ;  but  if  you  carry  your  vision 
living  artist     He  has  contrived  to  attain    below,  to  the  still  and  gentle  waters  un- 
a  reputation,  the  right  to  which  it  is,  at    der    the    earth,    mirroring    the    objects 
this  time,  something  hazardous  to  ques»    planted  upon  its  surface  in  all  their  mul- 
tion ;  and,  what  to  him  is  of  equal,  per-    ti-generous  variety,  straightway  you  shall 
haps  more  sterling  value,  acquired  plenty    loathe  your  log^c  as  spurious  and  un« 
of  that  metal  which  the  brilliant  tints  of    sound.     It  is  by  this  huddled  but  happy 
his  pallet  invariably  symbolize.     Impal-    confusion  of   gradatory  tints,   it  would 
pable  giury  is  a  very  fine  thing,  no  doubt,     seem,  that  he  manages  to  charm;  and  that 
but  genius,  unluckily,  is  enshrined  in  car-    he  does  charm,  appeal  to  the  first  picture- 
nal  chambers,  and  vulgar  flesh  must  be    gazer  you  meet. — But  we  have  become 
fed  to  repair  the  tenement  so  prone  to     stupified  by  our  own  magniloquence  and 
daily  dilapidation ;  true  worldly  philoso-     the  glare   of  his  remembered  pictures^ 
phy  points  to  the  mode  by  which  man*s     while  we  should  have   talked  in  sober 
wasting  lump  of  clay,  dried  in  the  sun,     criticism  of  Findcn*s  Illustrations ;  and 
may  be  still  kept  fitted  for  the  abiding    now  we  have  brief  space  left, 
place  of  the  immortal  spirit ;  and  Mr.         The  Bacharachj  already  named,  is  a 
Turner  has  so  fiir  followed  the  guidance    delightful   little  vignette.  Turner  every 
of  the  finger  of  philosophy.  The  measure     inch  of  it ;  and  notwithstanding  its  close- 
of  his  mind^B  ambition  is  full ;  his  name     ly  packed  contents,  every  item  is  clearly 
is  mighty  among  the  sons  of  earth  ;  and     made  out,  and  every  line  tells.     St.  An- 
of  breiad  and  butter  the  choicest,  he  lack-    geloj  we  like  less ;  the  contrast  of  shade 
eth  no  supply :  this  is  true  glory.  with  the  lights  is  too  harsh  and  inharmo- 

Skilfiil  of  head,  and  expert  of  hand  is    nlous.    There  is  a  solemn  grandeur  about 
Mr.  Turner;  nature — whom  no  man  has    the  scenery  and  sacred  luins  of  the  7V«n- 
more  libelled  cr  falsified  in  the  extra va-    pie  qf  Minerva  which  we  are  much  pleased 
gance  of  his  imagination^nature  pos-    with  ;   the  moon,   peering   through   tlte 
sesses  nothing  too  great  or  too  gorgeous    black  obscurity  beyond,  is  a  fine  con- 
for  the  pencil  of  this  fascinating  colorist.    ception.  Mount  Etnoy  by  Purser,  is  pret- 
He  will  not  only  robe  his  mountains,  his    ty,  but  too  thin,  and  ftulty  also  in  its 
seas,  and  his  cities,  with  the  golden  mag-   aerial  perspective.  SL  5opAta,  by  Roberts, 
nificence  of  a  summer  sunset,  but,  in  the   is  capital,  and  gives,  in  a  small  space}  an 
calmness  of  his  imperturbable  confidence,    ucellent  notion  of  the  vastness  of  that 
will  fling  you  into  his  kit-^at  mighty  Sol    magnificent  structure.     Gastinean*s  jiifii- 
himself,  in  all  the  rich  and  yellow  lux-   phn,  and  Calloott*s   FVrvno,   are   both 
uriance  of  his    unbonneted   rotimdity  I    clever  productions. 
The  moon  he,  of  course,  plays  with  as  a        Had  we  not  exhausted  all  our  stock  of 
cat  is  wont  to  amuse  the  mice ;  and  upon   hard  words  and  expletives,  we  should 
our  honour  and  our  conscience,  we  believe   have  spoken,  as  becomes  us,  in  praise  of 
that  if  he  had  to  depict  a  snow  soene^  no   the  engravings ;  they  are  worthy  the  name 
pigment,  from  vermilion  to  Zedoary-root,    subscribed  to  them— whether  rightfully 
would  he  deem  too  warm  to  be  therein   or  wrongfully,  is  no  business  of  ours, 
introduced.     He  sees  as  through  a  glassy        Upon  the  whole,  this  number  is  among 
but  not  darkly,  and  that  glass  must  be  a   the  very  best  of  those  which  have  been 
multiplier,  each  separate  plane  of  which    yet  published, 
is  difierent  in  tint.     It  were  monstrous,  _i_ 

therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  ^rin  of  the       Tmxdscape  Illustratioks  of  the 
engraver  could  ever  impart  any  thing  of  Peose  autd  Poetical  Works  of  Sir 
the  sparkle  and  glitter  of  bis  splendid    Walter  Scott  ;  ivith  Portraits  of  the 
pencil ;  yet  the  graphic  copies  of  these  lu-    Principal  Female  Characters,  No»  7* — 
minous  originals^  humbled  as  they  are    The  present  number  contains  a  view  of 
down  (to  mere  gradations  of  black  and    ..._^.......^.^__...^..._._ 

white,    are    eminently   beautiful.      Mr.  •  Chapman  snd  Hall. 
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"Durham,"  by  our  friend  IMsou,  that    dam,  withered  a««,  youth,  elegance,  pen. 
jrbolemle  dealer  in  indigo  and  orpiment,    ury,  divinities,  or  derila,  you  may  twtifv 
ttan  whom  no  painter,  this  side  immor.    to  their  parentage  before  any  poUee  oilae 
tality,  knows  better  how  to  make  a  pic    magistrate  in  London,  without  chance  of 
I?^i  *??  ^J^^  one :  of  «  Newark    perjury.    That  flne  crecitun,  in  a  bivwft 
^^asue,    by  Be  Wim,  a  sombre  structure    study  on  a  rock,  which  he  has  ehrissnsd 
«^gh,  veartng  its  dnarjr  crest  into  a  fine    <<  contemplation,''  is  erideDUy  the  aisterof 
ficsh  nmmiug  sky :  of  "  St.  Anthony's    his  arch  angel   Michad,  mother  of  the 
Chapel,  a  moonlight  scene,  by  G.5arr«<,    Lady  of  the  Lake^  •WMunt  to  Mwidern. 
but  nevertheless  in  all  the  blackness  of    and  surely,  though  distantly,  aJdn  to  Ditk 
desolation:  and  of  the  «  Tolbooth,'»  by    Hatteraick.   ThetnuAkis^andltiaaseiM 
JVatm$fik,  a  correct  representation,  and  a    which  every  painter  will  be  indigiaBt  at 
pretty  pictare  to  boot.     The  portrait  of    the  teUing,  each  and  all  of  them  to  a  moL 
«  Amy  Bobeart,''  to  which  we  have  made    designs  his  images  um  he  best  <Mn  f  ht 
allusion    m    another    notice,    and    the    may  groupe,  drape,  and  attitudintee  kk 
autograph  of   Sir  Walter,   precede    the    figures,  variformly  enough ;  but  in  their 
whole;   and  theee  together,  compose  a    lancy  faces  there  reigns  the  one  idea ;  and 
number  which  &stidious,  hypercritical,    he  may  as  well  attempt  to  change  the 
and  penurious  enough  must  they  be  who    identity  of  his  own  by  the  contortions  of 
begrudge  half-a^crown  for  its  contents,    smiling,  frowning,  or  grinning,  as  try  to 
^Rumour  reports  an  extensive  sale  for  this    rid  his  mind  of  the  master  image  that 
little  work ;  we  hope,  and  cannot  doubt,  it    dweUs   in  his  eye,  and  is  traced  by  his 
will  contmue.  educated  but  unconscious  hand.     Cannot 

.— ^-..  ajjY  Q„^  gj  ^\i  conversant  with  works  of 

FoaTBAiTS  OF  THE  Phikcipal  Fe-  arts,  at  once,  and  without  difficulty,  name 
MALE  Chakacters  IN  THE  Waver-  the  artist,  upou  the  first  glaucc  at  his  pro- 
lET  Novels.  Pakt  IL«_Sarely,  no  duction,  having  no  more  for  his  guidance 
title  could  have  been  more  lucidly,  if  not  than  the  general  acquaintance  with  the 
appositely,  given  to  portraits  such  as  these,  peculiar  something  that  is  invariably 
To  foist  a  heap  of  beautiful  faces,  name-  stamped  upon  them  all  ? 
iessly,  upon  the  rude  gaze  of  an  unman^  We  are  not  sure  what  we  are  driving 
nered  world,  would  have  been  a  violation  at  in  aU  this,  except  it  be  that  it  is  idle 
of  all  decent  dues ;  but  to  give  to  each  the  to  expect  any  facial  semblance  betw<}cn 
protection  of  name  and  identity,  and  of  these  fancy  portraits,  and  the  originals 
such  exultation,  too,  was  at  once  a  wise  whose  names  they  bear,  as  conceived  by 
and  cunningly  devised  precaution.  the  minds  of  others ;  and  that  it  is  fisolish 

We  have  not  yet  seen,  and  never  ex^  to  quarrel  with  the  names  so  appUed  to 
pect  to  see,  any  one  sketch,  portrait,  or  them,  when  that  of  "Betsy  Fusby"  would 
design,  intended  as  a  representation  of  not  have  taken  one  charm  away  from  that 
SooTT*8  ideal  characters,  male  or  female,  which  is  here  called  «  Rowena.**  The 
that  has  at  all  approached  our  own  indi-  thought  was  a  capital  one ;  for  this  gal. 
vidual  conceptions.  Revert  to  that  lovely  lery  of  sweet  countenances  has  gladdened 
lace  which  Chalon  has  called  Flora  the  eyes  of  many  whose  hearts  are  warm, 
M^Ivar  ;  we  can  fancy  her  haughty  step  but  whose  heads  are  too  dull  to  create  the 
and  noble  presence  at  such  a  place  as  Al-     like. 

macks,  the  shaft  of  contempt  ready  to  The  present  Number  contains  the  usual 
leap  forth  from  the  bow  of  her  beautiful  quantity  of  four  portraits ;  to  one  of 
lips,  and  her  proud  eye  to  look  into  the  which,  a  « sweet  pretty  "  face,  the  name 
very  earth  any  presumptuous  miserabUy  of  "  Amy  Rob6art**~the  fond,  confiding, 
who  dared  the  wound  of  the  one  or  tlie  loving,  lovely  Amy-~has  been  appended 
encounter  of  the  other ;  but  that  face  no  by  Mrs.  Carpenter.  We  never  read  a 
more  belongs  to  otfr  Flora  than  it  does  to  temper  rightly  by  such  an  index,  how- 
the  Flora  of  Chalon  himself.  Artisu,  In-  ever,  if  sharp  wit  and  a  stinging  tongue 
deed,  are  by  no  means  expert  in  portray,  lurk  not  beneath  those  downcast  eyes  and 
in^  the  actual  visions  of  even  their  own  compressed  lips.  Depend  upon  it,  all  the 
mind,  be  they  self-created,  or  raised  by  Leicesters  on  earth  would  never  have 
other  powers ;  a  one  idea  is  ever  predo-  made  an  Amy  of  the  owner.  She  is  a 
minant,  and  haunts  their  eye,  and  guides  charming  creature,  but  not  Amy  Robaart. 
their  liand,  in  spite  of  their  better  judg-  The  outlined  bust  is  very  gracefuL 
ments.  The  academician  WESTiLix  is  a  The  beauty  of  Mr.  BoxalPs  ^  Diana 
notable  instance  of  this :  in  every  one  of  Vernon**  is  marred  by  the  profusion  of 
his  pictures,  and  he  has  consumed  much  coal-black  hair  by  which  the  ftce  is  sup- 
canvas^  may  be  seen  this  one,  enduring,  rounded.  The  eyes  are  bright  and  full — 
unvarying  idea.  Whether  he  paints  a  full  to  a  foult ;  but  there  is  little  of  the 
hero,  an  angel,  a  murderer,  a  babe,  a  bel-    mind  in  them  which  must  have  lurked 

.  „. .  „  ,.  - — half  seen  in  those  of  the  original  Di. 

•  Cbspman  «&d  Uall>  London.  ^ 
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This  Menit  more  the  minifiture of  a  hoyden  «  The  Death  op  Chatham."  Copely 
of  fifteen,  detected  by  papA  in  her  brother *ii  was  an  American  artist,  the  father  of  Lord 
clothes.  Lyndhurst,  who,  Mr.  Cunningham  ((oes 
The  Lady  <<  Rowena**  of  Mr.  Stone  is  rather  out  of  his  way  to  inform  us,  <<  haa^ 
a  pleasing  portraiture  of  youthful  inno-  in  our  owu  day,  filled  the  seat  of  Lord 
cence  and  feminine  loreliness.  The  face  High  Chancellor,  with  honour  to  himself, 
is  in  shadow,  relieved  by  a  pencil  of  light,  and  advantage  to  his  country.**  This 
which  slightly  strikes  upon  a  portion  oi  picture,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not  to  our 
her  polished  forehead,  as  it  emerges  from  taste;  but  it  claims  a  place  in  this 
the  side  hair.  To  our  taste  it  is  far  and  selection,  from  the  interest  connected 
away  the  prettiest  in  the  number.  with  the  scene.  The  portraits  are  like- 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Rochard^s  nesses  of  the  leading  Peers  of  the  time, 
notion  of  "  Isabel  de  Croj^e.**  We  have  The  third  engraving  is  a  landscape  of 
tried  bard  to  admire  it,  but  failed.  The  Wilson*s,  teemiug  M'ith  ideas  and  fine 
feeling  most  powerfully  excited,  after  a  combinations, 
calm  and  prolonged  examination,  has  been 


that  of  wonder~two.fold wonder;  firstly,  PRoanEssivE  Drawiko-Book.     By 

how  in  the  world  a  woman  could  allow  Childs.  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  (complete), 

herself  to  be  so  disfigured  by  any  rascally  Studies  of  Forest  Trees.    By  Sam  e 

perrukier  in  the  arrangement  of  her  raven  j^o.  !.•— The  great  objection  that  may  be 

black,  Irving-like  hair;  secondly,  can  it  ^^^  against  lithographic  drawing-books 

be  a  mere  "  accident"  of  art,  a  means  of  generally,  is,  that  the  free  "  handling"  of 

veltefy  devised  by  the  artist ;  if  the  Utter,  ^^e  artist  on  the  stone,  is  reversed  in  the 

grace  defend  the  taste  of  Mr.  Rochardl  printed  impressions,  and  therefore   that 

We  may  more  particularly  advert  to  |i,ey  mislead   rather  than   improve  the 

the  exceUence  of  the  engravings  by  and  by.  learner  in  his  attempts  at  facsimile  cOf:  j- 

This  number  contains,  besides,  a  fac-  ing.     in  the  above  works  this  fault  does 

simUe  of  the  writing  of  Sir  Walter,  and  a  „ot  appear,  and  they  may  safely  be  put 

poem  on  hie  death  by  Mr.  Swain— a  very  ^^^^  the  hands  of  the  student  as  an  excel- 

spirited  thing.  lg„t  exemplar.     The  subjecU  are  pictur- 

•^^-^^  esqne  and  well-selected;  and  the  arrange- 

Major's    Cabinet    Gallery    or  ment  of  the  studies  calculated  to  impart  a 

Fiotures.     No.  Ill — We  merely  enu-  knowledge  of  c/rtaro-wwro,  as  weU  as  the 

merate  the  contents  of  this  new  number.  fi„t  rudiments  of  the  art.     This  is  as  it 

—A  Vandyke  choice,  the  Gervartius.    It  g^ould  be. 

is  beautifully  engraved.     In  speaking  of  The  ex^ition  of  the  "  Forest  Trees**  is 

Vandyke,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  says,  masterly,  and  may  be  studied  with  profit 

««  Hazlitt  is  a  better  authority  in  painting  g^th  works  are  very  good,  very  cheap, 

than  in  poetry."    Then  he  must  be  an  au-  ^^d  of  very  tasteful  exterior. 

thority  indeed,  and  one  to  walk  by  in      

galleries.     The  next  painting  is  Copely's,  •  London :  Dobbs  and  Co. 
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EBiXBVRou  theatricals.  able  a  lounge  as  it  once  was.    A  few 

It  is  Impossible  to  trace  exactly  the  young  men  of  good  principles  still  make 

progress  of  the  blight  which  has  come  it  their  haunting  place  when  they  have 

over  our  theatre,  and  dimmed  the  lustre,  nothing  better  to  do ;  but  they  are  but  a 

not  of  its  actors,    but   of  its  audience,  handful  compared  with  those  of  a  former 

There  is  something  in  the  temper  of  the  age.     The  time  was  when  the  wives  and 

age.     A  reading  public  can  scarcely  be  daughters  of  advocates  and    physicians 

a  theatre-going  public.     Their  habits  of  (the  thrice  distilled  quintessence  of  Edin- 

mind  are  too  different  to  admit  of  their  burgh  aristocracy)  could  slip  quietly  into 

iTceiving  each  pleasure  from  the  other*s  the  pit  to  enjoy  a  favourite  play ;  but 

pursuits.      Then    again,    as    a    learned  now  the  ermine  of  their  high  caste  would 

flnancialist  on  our  establishment,  more  be   sullied  for  ever  by  such  an  action, 

conversant  with  the  pages  of  <<  the  Bhick  What  with  all  the  world  (of  Edinburgh) 

Book'*  than  those  of  Shakspeare,  would  being  now  takers  and  givers  of  evening 

say,  '<  people  must  work  harder  now  to  parties,  and  what  with  that  confounded 

keep  their  ground  in  society,  and  luive  ceotral  chandelier  which  makes  the  pit  so 

less  time  for  amusement**      And  <<  last  conspicuous  a  situation,  no  genteel  person 

not  least,**  the  theatre  is  not  so  fashion-  dare  now  be  seen  in   it.      Even  Peter 
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Robertson  flies  the  fifth  or  sixth  benches  shillings  erery  night  to  hear  the  overture 
which  Harry  Erskine  and  Harry  to  Mozart's  Requiem,  under  the  guidance 
Brougham  did  not  disdain  to  occupy,  of  honest  Dewar.  The  «  Tableaux  Vi- 
One  real  gentleman  used  to  haunt,  the  vans,"  which  the  manager  has  occasion- 
last  of  his  race>  this  scene  of  his  youthful  ally  exhibited  of  late,  have  had  an  excell 
happiness,  but,  alas !  sickness  now  holds  lent  effect  in  teaching  the  company  the 
him  aloo£  The  best,  the  only  real  thea-  importance  of  good  grouping  in  the  dra. 
trical  critic  Edinburgh  ever  could  boast  ma,  a  seci-et  hitherto  confined  to  French 
of,  the  friendly  printer  of  Scott,  the  acute,  performers. 

the  elegant,   the    kind,    the    honest,    is  On  the  whole,  our  theatrical  establish- 

bowed  down  by  sickness.     Our  jeat  has  ment  is  quoad  the  actors,  on  a  good  and 

turned  to  bitter  earnest.     We  sought  to  Improving  footing.     We  shall  venture  to 

laugh,  but  sorrow  has  ibund  us.     It  is  drop  in  and  report  progress  from  time  to 

time  that  we  turned  to  business.  time,  now  that  we  have  found  the  i-oad 

Really  it  is  no  compliment  to  Edin-     thither.  

burgh  that  a  manager  of  such  taste  as  londox  tueataicals. 

Murray,  and  a  company  so  efficient  in  Gloomy  whispers  are  abroad  about  the 

man'y  of  its  departments,  should  be  left  to  theatres.    Laporte  swears  to  the  free  air 

linger  on  in  the  way  they  do.      They  are  that  he  is  losing  by  tens  and  by  fifties  every 

not  deserted,  but  neither  are  they  support-  »'&^*  o'  performance :  Polhill,  more  mutely 

ed.     A  pittance  is  extended  sufficient  to  eloquent,  points  grimly  to  the  vacant  benciies 

keep  them  alive,  and  no  more.     It  would  J°  »"^  PJj*  <»f,^?.  ^'""^  »ny  ^^^  you  like, 

^"^  ''^i  ^rirr "^  f"  sjinghi-s:!;  w^d".^^^^^^  ^i^Td tits: 

at  once.    Decidedly  the  best  tragic  actress  ^^t^he  may  not  be^iltogether  discredit^ 

At,  present  on  our  boards  is  Miss  Jar-  avers   that  Covent  Garden  will    close   its 

.u.     In  addition  to   her  eminent  ti*a-  doors  before  the  month  is  doeed,  and  shrugs 

gical   talents,  and  her   powers  in  what  her  shoulders,  and  looks  villanously  .dismal 

is  oddly  termed  serious    comedy,    Miss  upon  Drury ;  tliat  both  managers  have  made 

Jarman  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  pleasing  in  ^  strike,  aud  offer  half  salaries,  instead  of 

such    characters  ap  Lady    Bell  and  the  ^^^  to  their  respective  troops;  that  the 

Youthful  Queen.     Teman  is  a  good  actor  ^^  *If!J^°  indignantly  rejected,  upon  the 

in  the  heavy  line,  better  far  than  the  g^I^tt  tSiT^'^^^Tn?^^^  "''*'^-  '^'^.:i 

„_^ x-xv          I-    /SI I        1.      _..   •  outngnt  tban  starve  by  mches,  cuainor  the 

average  run  of  those  who  fiU  such  parts  in  ^^,^      ,,„„  ^^^^^  .-gi^^  ^^,2^^,    J^^^^ 

a  provincial  theatre.     Murray  is,  undeni-  fortunes.     CerUin  it  is  that  ti?e  Garden  is 

ably,  the  first  comic  actor  on  the  British  open  but  three  nights  a- week,  thus  thriftily 

stage,  since  Dowton  retired.     Mason,  if  reducing  it»  losses  by  a  moiety ;  that  the 

he  had  physical  strength   equal   to  Ms  Strand,  the  pretty  Strand  Theatre,  has  shut 

abilities,  would  not  have  a  conipetitor;  np  shop  quite;*  that  most  of  the  minors  are 

and  as  it  is,  his  Trapbois,  Casca,  his  old  desolately  thin,  and  totter  on  their  bases; 

stewards,  and  similar  characters,  are  in-  ™tn*t  wme  great  convulsion  is  tlireatened, 

imitable.     Mackay,  with  a  more  limited  {i|f  ^^  SIT**                '"*""*''"  """  "*' 

Sr?!'  Ia  ^'I'^TU.t  « 'm^^'  i"^''-  *"*  "^  These  are  disastrous  tidings,  and  wise 

He  is  Identified  with  Bailie  Jarvie,  and,  heads  have  been  laid  together  tS  (ievise  some 

in  an  old  Spanish  major^iomo,  the  cocking  plan  for  averting  worse.     It  is  believed,  that 

his  nose  is  as  alarming  as  the  cocking  of  reduced  prices  will  be  the  order  of  the  day, 

another  mau^s  pistol.   It  would  be  difficult  and  that  reduced  salaries  will  necessarily  fol- 

to  conjecture  what  the  Edinburgh  stage  low ;  and  this  method  of  keeping  theatrical 

would  do  without  Pritchard — everywhere  speculators,  and  their  dependants,  fiom  ruin 

and  everything,  the  only  Rob  Roy  now  *("'^«'  "»  perhaps,  at  the  present  juncture, 

in  existence.     There  remains  a  most  ex-     the  most  sagacious  of  all. 

emplary  tail ;  some  whose  .office  it  is  to  .  w     w    ,  **           v            .  _^ 

<«..»  *u«:-  -v:^*^                iji          J  •   Mra  Waylctt*  upon  her  recent  return  from 

carry  their  chief  over  a  puddle,  and  some  Ireland,  shouted  into  the  astonished  ears  of  poor 

whose  business  it  is  to  help  a  lame  dog  Rayner,  **  JUelm^Jee  t"  hut  the  latter  liked  not 

over  a  stile ;  but  equally  unsusceptible  of  ^i!  P"2i"lf^!n^'I2'?l!J™                   P""" 

a:.,^^^:   -*•            i.«         •*!-  "ir-     •!»    «r  rott»  was  got  up;  the  arbitrement  of  tfie  police  was 

discriminating  notice  M'lth  Virgirs  «  for-  in  requisiUon;  lawyen  were  ejected,  aud  their 

temqueGyan,fortemqueCloanthem.**  The  S!**"^  jammed  to  a  jeily;  the  rival  occupants, 

ballet  and  the  orchestra  m  on  a  more  g^/ue'^^J^.  engaged  in  Greek-like  war  tugs; 

than  respectable  footing.      D*Albert  has  '*  Hand  in  hand,  with  lingering  steps  and  slow," 

the   dashing  intrepidity  and  grace  of  a  J?"*^S:*t  '^1*^  cared  not  whither;  and  «•  tne 

.         ,.         °           /             ij      *           /  Strand"  has  become,  alas!  the  mausoleum  of  its 

bounding  stag,  and  we  could  pay  our  four  own  glory. 

MUSIC. 

George  Aspui.1.. — The  death  of  this  powers.     The  genius  of  Aspull  shone  out 

musician,  at  the  age  of  18,  has  cut  short  at  the  very  dawn  ot  his  existence,  and  was. 

our  high  expectations  of  his  maturing  rich   and   promising.      Music   seemed  a 


4M  Muffc. 

passion  that  abstracted  from  him  the  y^rj    adapted  it  to  mwic  with  a  master.hand« 
buoyancy  of  youth.     We  shall  nerer  for-    The  Joint  production  of  Millar  and  Mao- 
get  the  wrapt  and  earnest  expression  he  leod  does  much  credit  to  their  taste  and 
assumed,  when  called  from  his  play  to  the  judgment.      Then   lyrical  eifuaiona   are 
piano-forte.    The  transition  was  almost  weU-timed,  and  deserve  a  Ikrourable  re- 
supematumL     At  that  time,  (seven  years  ception,  no  leas  on  aoooont  of  the  moum- 
ago,)   his  extempore  performances  were  fui  event,  which  has  occasioned  them, 
marked  with  vigorous  perception  of  musi-  than  for  their  individual  merits^  as  clever 
cal  effect,  and  his  execution  was  remarks  pieces  of  composition, 
ably  neat  and  fluent.      His   knowledge         The  Parted  SpiriL    A  serions  Glse. 
might  then  be  almost  called  intuitive ;  for  Words  by  John  tMalcolmy  Esq.    Com* 
to  play  a  long  continued  piece  of  excellent  posed  by  Finlay  Dun.  * 
music  off-hand,  without  knowing  the  re-        This  compositioD,  which  obtained  the 
sources  of  art,  seemed  a  focuUy  which  na«  prize  at  the  Manchester  Glee  Club,  in 
ture  alone  oonld  have  taught  him  to  exeiw  1831,  is  of  a  very  superior  description-, 
cise.     He  had  since  cultivated  his  genius^  ftill  of  fine  invention,  and  admirable  ar- 
and    acquired    initiation    into    musical  rangement.     The  subjects  are  flowing  and 
science ;  and  the  result  was,  the  produc-  melodious — ^the    harmony   very  skilfnl- 
tion  of  several  pieces  of  classical  merit,  ly  constructed.     The  greatest  extension 
Some  of  these  are,  we  observe,  about  to  is  given  to  the  middle  movonent,  which  is 
be  published,  along  with  his  life ;    but  marked  with  fine  chaatened  elegance,  to 
many  of  his  choicest  thoughts  were  un-  which  the  rich  key  of  A  flat,  major,  mate* 
)rritten,  and  are  now  lost  to  (he  world  for  rially  contributes.     The  eflect  is  sorow-* 
ever.  ftil,  but  exciting  a  pleasing  sensation, — ths 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Sir    Waiter  true  charm  of  melancholy,  which  Rogers 

Scott.     By  Robert  Gilfillan.     Composed  had  in  his  mind  when  he  says, 
by  Finlay  Dun.*  •<  i  would  ooC,  if  I  coold.  be  gay." 

Dirge  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Waiter  The  change,  at  «  Winds  waft  the  bwath 

Scott.      By  W.  Millar.     Composed  by  of  flowers,"  comes  like  a  freshening  br«ae 

P.  Macleod.-f-  on  the  listening  sense.    This  concluding' 

The  lamented  demise  of  Scott  has  called  part  of  the  composition  is  quite  delightAiL 

forth  some  tributary  offerings  to  his  me-  Mr.  Dun  has  essayed  so  successfully  in 

mory.     Gilflllan's  Ode  possesses  consider,  yiee  writing,  that  we  hope  he  wiU  be  in^ 

able  poetic  merit;    and   Mr.    Dun  has  duced  to  favour  us  with    many   men 

— —  works  in  this  style. 

•  PaterHMi  and'Bof,  Edinburgh.  .^_......_^...__.......^...^..i.^— .— 

f  Oou  Iding  uA  Co.  Loodon.  •  Mori  sod  lAveoio  London. 
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BIRTHS 

At  Hawick,  on  18th  October,  Mis  Dr.  Oraham, 
of  a  SOD. 

On  18th  October,  Mrs.  Hood,  of  Stondvidge, 
ofaton. 

At  Edinbiugb,  on  SOth  October,  the  I^id?  oT 
William  Penney,  of  a  ton. 

In  Braton  Street,  London,  on  20th  October, 
the  Lady  of  Benjamin  Sawyen,  Etq.  of  a  daugb. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  29d  Octt^ber,  the  Lady  ef 
Darld  Dickson,  younger,  of  Hartree,  advocMe,  of 
a  son. 

At  I,  Stafflnnd  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  29d  Octou 
her,  Mrs.  Nunn,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  on 
SSd  October,  the  Lady  of  Six  John  M.  Burgoyne, 
Bart,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Milford  House,  Hants,  on  SSd  October,  the 
Lady  of  Lieutenant-Coionel  D.  Arcy,  of  a  son. 

At  irYoyle  Parsonage,  HanU,  on  TtSA  October, 
Mn.  Sangford,  Sainrtmrg,  of  a  daughter. 

At  9,  Newiogton  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  85th 
October,  Mn.  H.  PUIans,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Twickenham  Park.  Middlesex,  on  25th  Oc 
tober,  the  Lady  of  Thomas  Todd,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Cramlington,  Northumberland,  on  SOth  Oc- 
tober, Mri  Edward  Potter,  of  a  son. 

At  Ardgowan.  on  27th  October,  Lady  Sbaw 
Stewart,  of  a  daughter. 

At  14,  Scotland  Street,  on  87th  October,  Mrs. 
Balfour,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Barkine  Hall,  on  27th  October,  the  Lady  of 
W.  Rhodes  James,  Esq..  of  a  daughter. 

At  Bayswater.  on  -^Sth  October,  the  l4idy  of  J. 
C.  Louden,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Earl  Fortescue^s,  Castle  Hill.  Deronshire, 
on  88th  October,  Lady  Eliaabetb  Courtenay.  of  a 
ion. 

At  Wicken.  Northamptonshire,  on  88th  Octo^ 
ber,  Mrs.  George  Fitzroy,  of  a  son. 

At  Castle  HUI.  Dublin,  on  88th  October,  Lady 
Elisabeth  Courtenay,  of  a  son. 

On  89th  October,  Mrs.  Edward  WiHoughby,  of 
Lancaster  Place,  London,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ruthven  Manse,  on  89ih  October,  Mn.  Oar. 
dener,  ofason. 

At  109,  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow,  on  SOth  Octo. 
ber.  Mm  Robert  Knox,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Castiemilk,  on  30th  October,  the  Lady  of 
James  Hotchkes,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

At  Bichester  House,  on  SOth  October,  the  Via. 
countess  Chetwynd,  of  a  daughter. 

At  10,  Moore  Place,  Glasgow,  on  Slst  October, 
Mn.  H.  Rainy,  of  a  son. 

At  Btyth  Hall,  on  the  Slst  October,  the  Lady 
of  WUUam  Stratford  Dugdale,  M.  P.,  of  a  dauglu 

At  Cadaow  Bank,  Hamilton,  on  Slst  October, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Meek,  D.D.,  of  a 
•on. 

At  Inchnra  House,  on  Slst  Oft^ober,  Mrs.  Clerk 
Rattray,  of  a  son. 

At  Setoombe,  near  Wantage,  on  1st  November, 
the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilkinson  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Newcastle,  on  1st  November,  Mn.  Alexan. 
der  Geoige  Gray,  of  a  son. 

At  Kentish  Town,  on  8d  November,  the  Lady 
of  W.  H.  Reynell,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

At  14,  StaJIbrd  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Sd  No. 
vember,  Mn.  Anthony  Murray,  or  a  daughter. 

At  13*  Annandale  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  3d 
November,  Mis.  Drysdale,  of  a  son. 

At  Dunnlkier  House,  on  Sd  November,  the 
Lady  of  Sir  John  Oswald,  of  a  son. 


At  Dalkeith  Palace,  on  6th  November,  the 
Duchess  of  Buocleugh,  of  a  son. 

At  Saokville  Street.  London,  on  5th  Novenu 
ber.  Viscountess  Valletort,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Merworth,  on  ftth  November,  the  Hon.  Ladt 
Stapleton.  of  twin  daugbteriL 

At  Geneva,  on  5th  November,  the  Lady  off 
Charles  Vemet,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

On  6th  November,  the  Lady  of  George  Lee,  at 
Well  Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

At  Ladykirk  Manse,  on  0th  November,  Mn 
O.  H.  Rotwrtson,  of  a  son. 

At  Whitehall  Place,  London,  on  7th  Novenu 
ber.  Lady  Henley,  ofason. 

At  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  on  7th  November,  the 
Lady  of  AUen  J.  Nightingale,  JE^.,  Assistant. 
Commissary.({eneral,  of  a  son. 

At  40,  Charlotte  Street,  Lelth,  on  6th  Novenu 
ber,  Mrs.  Bombe,  of  a  son. 

At  Blrkenbog,  Banflkbire.  on  8th  November, 
the  Lady  of  James  Anderson,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Gloucester  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  9th  No. 
vember,  Mrs.  Chailes  Earle.  of  a  son. 

At  7.  St  Andrew's  Square,  on  9th  November, 
Mrs.  M*Kean,  of  ason. 

On  9th  November,  the  Lady  of  James  Dunkq\ 
Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  of 
a  son,  slilKborn. 

At  Walton  Rectory,  on  9th  November,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thyme,  of  a  son. 

At  Oro«venor  Gate,  Park  Lane.  London,  on  11th 
November,  the  Lady  of  J.  Fairiie.  Esq.  of  a  daugh. 
ter. 

At  Dingwall,  on  13th  November,  the  Lady  ot 
Hugh  Jamee  Cameron,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Cambridge,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or  Jone^  18Ui 
Foot,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Hamilton  Place,  London,  the  Counten 
Gower,  ofason. 

At  his  Lordship's  seat,  Eatton  Neeton,  Nor. 
thamptonshire,  the  Countess  of  Pomiyet,  or  a  son. 

In  Brighton,  the  Baroness  Fabock,  of  a  daugh. 
ter. 

At  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  on  St. 
Valentine's  day  last,  the  Lady  of  N.  Shisoomb 
Kentish.  Esq..  late  Protasor  in  the  Royal  Mill, 
tary  CoUne,  Sandhurst,  and  formerly  of  Win. 
cheater,  ofa  daughter. 

At  7.  Lower  Garden  Street,  Dublin,  Mn.  D. 
Alton  M*Arthy,  ofa  son. 

At  Munich,  the  Hon.  Mn.  Yeatca  Brown,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Wenvoe  Caatle,  OlamoisBiniblre^  on  18th 
November,  the  Lady  of  Robert  F.  Jenner>  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  June  but.  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  Henry 
James  Day,  £sq.,  lieutenant  and  atUutant  of  his 
Mi^Jesty's 99th  regiment  of  foot,  to.Elisa,  second 
daujghter  of  Captain  Terry,  paymaster  of  the  99th. 

At  Eholsund,  Sweden,  on  86th  August  last. 
Captain  John  Engelhardt*  to  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Patrick  Baron  Seton,  of  Preston. 

At  Quebec,  on  1st  October,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark  Wilson,  of  New  Perth,  to  Annc^  eUert 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  M'Donakl,  Glasgow. 

At  Fort  Georae,  on  1st  October.  E.  Bush,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  98d  Highlanders,  to  Isabella  Agnni 
Manford,  daughter  of  Wuliam  Maoford,  Esq., 
barrack.master  of  Fort  Oemga 

At  the  Palace,  ValetU.  on  ist  October,  Robert 
Anstrutber,  Esq.  of  iliifdpart,  Fife,  Msjor  In  the 
73d  regiment^  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Howard  Elphlnstone,  Bart,  of  Ore  Place. 
Susses,  colonel  in  the  coept  of  Royal  Engineen. 


Marriage*. 

-a,  ChirJn        At  PBtb.  on  tSUi  October,  John  Moir.  )^, 
tc,  ucoDiI     ACGounUnliorUw  RoTilBuk.toHtten  raphin- 

xoiie.  diunhlRorthFWWihn  Lockhul.li^ 
I  al  Penh,     DepuU-ClHk  of  Smlon. 

ilr.  Rahen     RnmweU.  Cn.lunloc.or  the  Innei  Trmpir.  aiul 

',  diuifalcT     Piik  SmvlTWHlnilnflcT.  to  Hiry  Jane,  dilul 

daughler  of  the  lite  Jamn  ChrUtie,  eiq.  of  King 


Ire,  ti.H.     Sullblk,  u>  AJice,  TOuofnl  duighier  of  the  LaU 


■Jlet  of       AI  P»UlcT. , _.„, 

ik  Uievotki,  to  Jtnel,  rUot  duiih. 

id,  00  l6Ul  (etotNlniiD  Hodgert,  Elq.  Union  Balik. 

to   MaI7.  Aim,  rumtelllDd  Stieet,  Hlduiburtll,  HI  3D)h 

di  LkiDg.  Odoter,  Robert  Cummine,  Eu.  Kllrnimack.  to 

'•-WlUum  Hdeo.dauchterotUr.SuiuelKilkeL 

£*l,  CMwHlciMabuD,  Id  Uuy,  ucoDd  diugh.  At  St.  Andrewi,  HolborD,  on  31it  October, 

terof  the  late  llMHua  CultabeniOD,  feiq.,orLr<n  ShiikI  NIckHH.  Eu.  uT  Soulbainptan  BuiMlau, 

■^-  — ■-■ lo  Sophia,  rounjeit  Daugliter  of  iK 

I  Brlie;,  of  SaDdbUlhaue,  FonUnf. 

^  ^  Miickniii(ttTiouiiB7™M7"'^"'^-"»  "' At'fnVha  Aouai^, on 31.1  October,  Johu  BilUi* 

Buih.  nUct  of  the  Ms  Bn.  Cnaila  Dcwdl,  of  Rcae,  lecond  aon  of  Ihe  lal«  Calonr^  Hugh  tU»t. 

Al  Keteuilen  Chuith,  on  imh  October,  Gsorn-  daughter  of  the  late  Ridiaid  Pattiiuon.  Kia.  at 

Henrr  Healbute,  Etg,  M.I),  of  l-roapect  HiTl.  Shai>diii<-k,  Upper  Canada. 

leiof  Pndeitdi  Koman.  tiq.  fur  comptroUrr  o?    tat,  sr'— '-'^ '  ■"—  — 

the  Rritiih  Mail,  Dublin.  ddal 

OnBHI   "      ■        ■  ■■• -    -     - 

Al  L'iman,  onMlh  Deiober,  (ieorge  Biuh,  Eiq,  At  Urafonl,  on 'th  November,  Captain  UnalTn, 

to    Anne.  a«»ud  daughter   oF  tl>e  lale   UUliim  R.  \.  oT  UcwHog,   Denlighdiire,  to  Susanna. 

Perrr,   Eiq.  of  Gimbon't  Town,  tMMint;  of  Tip-  TOUngeat  daughirr  of  (he  late  JobD  StonihlAUl 

perarj.  TuwnKnd,  Eiq.  of  Tterllrn. 

Eiq.  Id  the  lladT'LouiH  CIlubMh  S^m^^I.Uu!  tita  Cl'uJea  Hcar^,  Eu''or  Man°h^er,  tl.  a 

daughter  o( the  DukeoTGHufDit.  lo  Margaret,  daugliur  of 'Itiomu  Allan.  £^  uT 

nui  Anden<n"'<.™w(l>id,  to    t^iiOielh,  eldeal  AtfdlntHirghponethNovembcr.theller.Jana 

daughter  of  the  laic  John  Hifvie,  Esq.,  of  iihcr.  CTaik,HiniiteriifS«ineito  Margaret,  cldratdaugh- 

gulon.  tet  of  Waller  Grioc.  Eta.  31,  Gihnr  ur  PtveL 

Al  teht  Houae,  Abcrdeenihlre,  on  Md  Oem.  At  II,  WeU  M*ltlanl  Street,  Edinburgh,  oo 

her,  Patrick  Wiuw  Curnw.  Eh)..  ot  Loan  and  10th  Nmcmber.  Mr.  JanKa  P.  Cumlne,  ftmer. 


io  AnneiOnli'iUughleiarnir',  John  Plumer.      '  terofthi' lite  Jams  Daihng,  'snt.  agent' Air  the 

Al  Vlevrotlh  na«,  t:dlnburgh,  on  £<d  acta-  Bank  of  iicotlaiidal  Kelao. 

niik.lo  Heclorlna,  youngcrt  daughter  of  Jamea  member,    WilVlam  Hi^nn.  tm.   (ainburgh.  Id 

Hobertton,  b^  Jane,  tfiteai  Oaughlcr  of  the  laic  Hugh  Walkei, 

Al  WUiDw,  near  SelbT.  on  J3d  OHober,  Mr.  A.  taq-of  I'arroa  ilall.  SL  Mary'i.  Jamuca. 

F.  T,  liraham,  aurgcon,  Hellij,  la  Mi«  Nlcbolwn,  At  M.  Pancrai  Church,  London,  on  I31h  Ko. 

daughter  of  the  l<ilc  WilUua  tltchnlion,  Em,..  oC  vember.  Jamu  Wlllkam  jiuncan.  E<q.  ol  UlUer 

WMow  LonMiipL  Place.  Rf«enl  Park,  lo  Euher  EHubelh,  eldeit 

bcT,  Vabeit  Utwa*  Cave.  Eaq.  of'CaBle  Olwa;  land  Placi>.Rrg.nl  Part. 

and  Uaanii  Kail,  In  Ihe  cMinIx  of  Tiprerarr,  lo  At  Eiljidiurgh,  on  Ulh  Kovcmher.  Mr.  Janea 

Scgihla.  eldeal  daughter  of  Sir  Francia  Hurdett,  Marahall,  Kwdler.  lo  Margaret.  accDnddaugb- 

K^rt,    ■                         •  tei  of  Jnhii  lUtpnnn.    Fai    ('•rllnii  Plir*. 

I  i.  AUioll  Place.  Edinburgh,  on  Klh  Octo. 

AtCbrlatOiurrh,  Mankbone.  on  jlth  October, 
J.  3.  CampbeU.  M.  D.  of  Uuke  Street.  Portland 


Ham 

Edge,  Keiit.'lu  Hannah,  fourth  daughl  late  sir  Kniuk  \V.  Brldgis,  Bart. 

X  ' 

^,'C 

Rev.  Atwell  l.ake,  of  Weal  Walton,  Norfolk,  hjii  m  7u,  .ifHiimiuiKiuiiu  oum.  i.iiiiiuuigii.  wi 

oflhe  late  !<lrJameaWlnlei  Lake,  Bait,  lo  Sophia.  lHh  Suvembci.  the  Hit.  Dr.  Uavid  Scvli.mloa. 

daughter  of  the  late  Smuel  'I'urner.  Bui  ol^Up-  lerofConiorvblne.  to  Miaa  Hrlen  Heugb,  •laugh. 

per  WInipole  Street  ter  uf  Ibo  ialo  John  Kvugh  of  ilirtcowa,  Ua. 

At  tiurdnn  Cadle.  N.  B.  on  tMh  October,  the  At  Lnth  Hall,  on    I jlli   Noicmbcr,   hiaiac 

Ul  11,1.11  lU'LLl.i'Ull]<.i;i^d.                       '  daughter  of  liguvral  liajr  of  Uu'iii«. 


,, .. . ..  jounnMdaugtileroI  Eduard  Vaux,  Eiq 

lan,  Eaq.  pB  Montague  Stleel.  Ruik'II  Snuarc. 

inn,  aecond  fan  nf  the  Kcv.  Thomai  SlieatllL-ld,  veoibur,  the  Ken.  l.rook'G.  BridgEi,>ui 

rctwri'a  Edge,  Kent,  Ui  Hannah,  fourth  daugh-  late  sir  Knwk  W.  Brldgea,  Bart,  of  fioK 

TOf  Joae|*l-'rj,  E«i.    " " 

Narv'.rbunhdaughleioftbelateJDhn  Knincdy,  rember,  AlexaiHler  HajtJhilome«.  ^q.  Paiiley, 

...'; --theMaiquiiOf  Bl — •-'" —  '"    1"— '— •■    .1....J..—  Jti.~  u.   ail     ii — . 
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U  M,  Groat  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  George 
.»os,ii..n,n,  Juii.  K*q.,  East  Wemy«.  Fi?e,  to  Jane, 
third  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  WilUara  Sib. 
baltl,  sen.,  I^ith. 

At  Holy  Trkihy  Church,  Brompton.  the  Hon. 
Hpnry  Aruudell,  ton  of  the  late  Right  Honour- 
»S**_^''*^"*^  t.vcrird,  ninth  Lord  Arundell,  of 
Wardour  Castle,  to  hliiabeth  EmmeUne,  only 
daughter  of  Joseph  Esdaile,  Court,  Surrey. 

Wijjor  Mariott,  of  Selleisbrook,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  Oritfin,  Esq  of  KewtonI 
Moniziouth. 

At  Alarylel  one  Church,  London,  the  Rev.  B. 
G.  Bridges,  son  of  the  late  Sir  B.  W.  Bridges, 

5*^L'    ..  *^?V*»  ***  LouiM.  daughter  of  the  late 
t.  Chaplin,  Esq.  of  Lincoln. 

.^'^\*T"**t^P''**J  ^-  Oilman  Kcmball,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Dewar,  of 
LsModife 

At  Rolvenden,  Kent,  Mi^or  G.  Willock,  K.L.a 
to  Charlotte,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Combe,  of  Sparkes,  Kolvendcn. 

At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London,  the 
Hon.  Jr.  Lu  Brown  son  of  the  late,  and  brother  to 
the  present,  l^rd  Kilmalne,  to  Lucy,  ilaughter  of 
Sir  J.  and  Udy  F.  Wedd.rburn,  of  ALiy  Fair 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London,  J. 
H.  Holley,  Esq.  of  P.uigh,  Norfolk,  to  Horatio, 
third  daughter  of  Vice- Admiral  Windham,  of 
lelbrigg  Hall,  in  that  county. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London,  the 
Hon.  Iheobald  Fitawalter  Butler,  eldest  sou  of 
l/ird  Dunboyne,  to  Juha,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  VViUwm  Brander,  Esq.  of  Morden  Hall, 
Surrey. 

At.  St.  Jamei's,  Colchester,  Captain  Schreiber, 
late  of  the  18th  Hussars,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  A. 
W.  Hume,  Esq. 

At  Taunton,  J.  Hole,  Esq.,  ITiorrerton,  Devon, 
^  r*7.^.""'  daughter  of  the  late  LieutenanU 
Colonel  Kiugsburg,  2d  Royals. 

DEATHS 

On  ?A  May.  near  Mambamgceln,  Malacca,  En. 
sign  ficorge  Holibrd  Walker,  thini  son  of  Joshua 
Walker.  Esq.  of  Ivy  Lodge,  St.  John"*  Lodge. 

On  11th  May  last,  Mrs.  Burke,  the  lady  of  the 
Governor  of  New  South  W*ales. 

In  May  last,  at  Mussooree,  In  the  Hunalah 
Mountains,  David  Ihomas,  the  infant  son  of 
Colonel  Harry  Thomson. 

On  his  passage  from  India,  on  19th  June  last, 
I^rd  George  Thynne,  sixth  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath. 

At  Quebec  Estate,  Jamaica,  on  S9th  August, 
William  Lambie,  Esa. 

At  Toulouse,  in  France,  on  )4th  September, 
Donald  Cameron,  Esq.  of  Lochiel. 

At  Ben  field,  near  Cupar  Fife,  on  22d  Septem- 
ber,  Mr.  James  Inglis. 

At  Baltimore,  North  America,  on  2d  October, 
James  Bum.  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  William  Bum, 
merchant,  Ldlnbiugh. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  5th  October,  Andrew  Steele. 
£Bq.  of  Cros8wood.hiU,  W.& 

At  Dunblane,  on  7tta  October,  William  Sariing, 
Esq.,' writer. 

Ac  Banff,  on  9th  October,  George  Lemmon, 
-Esq. ,  merchant 

At  Laverock  Bank,  on  9th  October,  Alexander 
Philip,  late  insurance  broker,  London. 

At  Old  Greenlaw,  on  10th  October,  Mr.  Alex, 
•ander  Hogg,  farmer. 

At  Inverary,  on  lltb  October,  Duncan  Camp, 
bell,  Esq.  of  Duncbolgine,  late  SherifflSubstitute 
of  Argyleshire. 

On  13th  October,  Lord  Maodonald  of  Thorpe, 
near  Bredlington,  In  the  county  of  York,  and  of 
ArmadiU  CasUe,  Isle  of  Sky,  North  Britain,  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Army. 

At  DumMet,  on  13tb  t>ctober,  Mr.  Thomas 
Danid. 

At  the  Manse  of  Chapel  Gariock,  on  14th  Oc 
tobcr,  James  Dalrymple,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Simson. 

At  Greenlaw,  on  I5tb  October,  Mr.  Peter 
Haig,  feuar  and  carrier. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  l&th  October,  Mary  Brown, 
relict  of  Colouel  James  Brown. 

At  Portobello,  on  16lh  October,  Mrs  Robert, 
son,  widow  of  Licutenant.Coloncl  DonaU  Robert- 
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At  Edinburgh,  on  17th  October,  John  Ruther. 
ford,  carrier. 

On  17th  October,  Mrs.  Dunkin,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dunkin,  of  the -Uth  Rep 
gimeot 

At  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  lath  October, 
James  Caraegy,  eldest  son  c^  James  Caraegy  Ar. 
buthnot,  Esq.  of  Balnamoon. 

At  Forres,  on  18th  October,  Cadet  James  Innes, 
son  of  the  late  Captain  John  limes,  of  his  Ma- 
Jestr's  6Cth  Regiment  of  Foot 

At  Dundee,  on  ISth  October,  Mr.  John  Millar. 

On  19th  October,  Mr.  William  Linton,  preacher 
of  the  goqiel,  and  Hector  of  the  Grammar  School 
of  Brechin. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  I9th  Octo*^er,  Donald  Mack, 
intosh,  l':sq.  W.S. 

At  Wood  End,  near  Chichester,  on  19th  Octo. 
ber,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  l-jnily  Charlotte 
Berkely,  wife  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Georee 
Berkely,  G.C.B.  * 

At  Dumfries,  on  fiOth  October,  Anthony  Arm- 
Mrong.  and  on  ^Ist,  Christopher  Armstrong. 

At  Perth,  on  :fOth  October,  Lieutenant  James 
Hay,  of  I  he  4(«ih  regiment,  Bengal  Army. 

On  2  th  October,  Sir  William  Rowley,  Bart  of 
Tendring  Hall. 

At^Mayne  Bouse,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  Ire- 

and,  on  sljst  October,  Anne,  wife  of  Berkeley 

Buckingham  StalfbnJ,  Esq^.  of  Mayne,  and  third 

daughter   of  Lieutenant. Colonel  Tytler,    Kdin- 

burgh. 

At  iS,  Union  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  21st  Oclo. 
ber,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Manlcr,  wile  ot  Henry  MarUer, 
Em).,  Cork. 

At  17,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  21at  Octo- 
ber, Mrs.  Barbara  Kermock,  relict  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kermock,  fc  uar  in  Ceres,  Fifeshire. 

At  Worthing,  on  22d  October,  Robert  William 
Scarlett,  t:$q.  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  A.  Scar, 
lett,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Jninaica. 

At  Liverpool,  on  }2d  October,  Margaret  Steel, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  David  Thom. 

At  8,  South  Gray  Street,  Newii  gton,  on  22d 
October,  Agues,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Carfrae, 
junior. 

At  Pearse  Street,  Brechin,  on  the  22d  October, 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Young,  late  of  the  2l8t  re. 
giinent,  or  Royal  North  British  fusileers. 

At  Dalkeith,  on  2:id  October,  Mrs.  Marion 
Douglas,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Douglas. 

At  the  Burn,  on  28d  October,  John  Ramsay, 
Esq.  of  Barra. 

At  Chestington,  Surrey,  on  23d  October,  Ge- 
neral  William  Tombes  Dalrymple. 

At  Dalhousie  Castle,  on  25th  October,  George 
Lord  Ramsay. 

At  Pathhead,  Fifieshire,  on  26th  October,  Da. 
vid  Millie,  Esq.  of  Cameron  Bridge. 

At  II,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
96th  October,  Mrs.  Duthie,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Duthie,  Esq.  Stirling. 

At  Inverness,  on  26th  October,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fraser,  wood  merchant. 

fit  I'entland,  on  26th  October,  Mr.  Alexander 
Thomson,  farmer. 

At  6,  John's  Place,  Links,  I>eith,  on  86th  Octo. 
ber.  Miss  Margaret  Goodlet,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Goodlet,  L^th. 

At  Staniiiore,  on  27th  October,  Catherine,  re. 
lict  of  the  late  Robert  Lambert,  Esq.  Commissioner 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  87th  October,  John  Gordon, 
seu  ior,  Esq.  W.  S. 

At  Bath,  on  28th  October,  Joanna,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Slade,  vicar  of  Ibornbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  London  Row,  L^th,  on  S8th  October,  Mar. 
nret  Reld,  spouse  of  Captain  Alexander  M*  Vicar, 

At  Haddington,  on  291  h  October,  Catherine 
Pringle,  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Piingle,  tanner  and 
wool  merchant 

At  47,  Hope  Park  End,  on  291  h  October,  Mr. 
William  Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

At  13,  Monteith  Row,  Glasgow,  on  29th  Octo. 
ber,  Mr.  Richard  GrifHn,  bookseller. 

At  Thurso,  on  SOth  October,  Miss  Alcxandrina 
Brodie,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Brodie,  Esq.  of 
Hopeville. 

At  Aberdeen,  on  31st  October,  George  Hogarth, 
Esq.  of  Marsbahncadows. 
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At  Tamam,  DbvoimMic,  on  SM 
Thomu  Kedlng,  Eiq.  of  the  Island  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew,  and  late  of  M ornlogtoo  Creneot, 
Hanipttead  Road. 

At  Pavia,  on  SItt  October,  Antonla  Scaipa, 
Protasor  of  AnatomT. 

At  Bdlnburffh,  on  'Sltt  October,  Mi«  Margaret 
Wataon,  daughter  of  the  deceaied  Jamet  Watson, 
Esq.  of  Saughton. 

At  LadyfieU  Place,  Edinbuv^h,  on  Slst  Octo. 
ber,  John  Edgar,  Esq.  late  accountant  of  Excise. 

At  MoAt,  on  Slst  October,  Mr.  Thomas  Hark- 
Mess,  sen.,  writer,  Dumfties. 

At  Raehan  Cottage,  Pe«bles-shlre.  on  1st  No. 
vember.  Lady  Haebum,  relkt  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Raabum. 

At  Glasgow,  on  1st  Norember,  Bfr.  Fttiidt 
Macfhrtane. 

At  SO,  Bernard  Street,  Leith,  on  9d  November, 
WUIIam,  ddest  sod  of  William  Lorimcr,  Eat^ 
scdicitor. 

At  Eldenlle  House,  on  Sd  November,  Archi. 
bald  Spiers,  Esq.  of  Elderslie. 

At  Edinbuxso,  on  3d  November,  Mr.  John 
Lalng,  surveyor  of  taxes. 

At  Edinbnnh,  on  Sd  November,  Ann,  ddest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Ouchteriony,  Em}.  of 
Ouynd. 

At  fidinbuxgh,  on  3d  November,  Mr.  John 
Morison,  late  merchant,  Leith. 

At  Ravelston,  on  4th  November,  Sir  Alexander 
Keith  of  DunnotUr,  Knight  Marischal  of  Soot. 
land. 

At  Russell  Square,  London,  on  4lh  November, 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  I>ord  Tentocden,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  his  M^festy's  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

At  London,  on  5th  November,  Holenora,  widow 
of  Claud  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Ballochmyle,  and 
slaughter  of  the  late  Sbr  William  Maxwell,  Bart, 
of  SpringkelL 

On  the  filth  November,  James  Smith,  Esq.  of 
Swan  Walk,  Chelsea. 

At  Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  on  6th  November, 
Frsdenca  Augusta,  relict  of  WUUam  Lock,  late 
of  Nortwry  Park,  Esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  on  0th  November,  Colonel  John 
Herrics. 

At  Leith,  on  8th  NovembCT,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ko. 
bectaon,  rdict  of  Mr.  John  Iiiomson,  merchant, 
Leith. 

•    At  KInghom,  on  7th  November,  James  Md- 
dnnn,  late  tenant  ol  Craigton. 
'    At  Linlithgow,  on  7th  Nov.  James  Rae,  Esq. 
Sheriff  Substitute  of  LinUthgowshlr^ 

At  her  seat,  Kyne  House,  nearTenbunr,  on  Bth 
November,  Mrs.  Pytts,  relict  of  the  late  Jonatban 
^fpUt  of  Kyne,  county  of  Worcester,  Esq. 


At  flhoote's  Hill,  on  9th  November,  Ueutenani 
Colonnl  OasMml  Cnnpage,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Inspeoior  of  the  loyu  Carriage  department. 

At  London,  on  9th  November.  Colonel  Boharl 
Broughton,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Coaqiany'a 


At  Meadow  Phuse,  Edinburgh,  on  10th  Novem. 
ber,  Csjitatn  James  Lunn,  late  of  the  8Sth  regi- 
ment. 

At  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  on  11th  November,  Mn^ 
Janet  Gordon,  relict  of  the  late  Hugh  Oonlon, 
ministered  Avoch. 

At  Dumfries,  on  11th  November,  Miss  Susan 
Copland,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Copland,  £sq.  o(  Colliston. 

At  Haddington  Place,  Edinbuxgh,  on  Uth  No- 
Tcmber,  Mary,  wife  of  Bfr.  Duncan  Black. 

At  Dale  Park,  on  Uth  November,  Frances,  Dow. 
ager  Marrhioneas  of  Bute. 

At  Brighton,  on  1 1th  November,  Henry  Arthur 
Broughton,  Esq.  of  Great  Marlborough  Street 

At  14,  Roxburgh  Place,  Edinburgh,  on   ISlh 
November,  Mr.  John  M'Laren,  Spirit  merchant 
At  llflraoombe,  on  13th  November,  Michad  Bow. 
man,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Harley  Street,    Cavendish 
Square. 

At  Bclgrave  Square,  London,  on  13th  Novem. 
ber,  Letitia,  wife  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Ogle,  Bart 

At  Inveresk,  on  14th  November,  Miss  Margaret 
Hay,  daughter  of  the  late  M^}or  Geoive  Hay. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  15th  November,  Mr.  George 
Gillespie,  Builder. 

At  Westmalns  of  Glaok,  parish  of  Daviot,  on 
23d  September,  Thomas  Forster,  student. 

At  £Ile,  Captain  John  Smith,  R.  N. 

At  Blandford,  Dorset,  the  Hon.  A  Stuart,  for- 
merly  of  the  Queen's  Hays,  the  only  (and  twin) 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

At  Bonanc,  county  of  Kerry,  the  Rev.  Randall 
M'Finnaii  M'Carthy,  R.  C.  C. 

At  Dumbreak,  Kirkintilloch,  Marion  Feigus^ 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  WiUlam  Stewart. 

At  Milan,  Lord  ainton. 

At  Rammste,  Sir  James  Lake,  Bart 

At  Ryde,  Ule  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Pitt 
ShewelL 

At  Waterford,  Samuel  Sprigg,  Esq. 

At  the  Manse  of  Carlavrock,  the  Rev.  Dr  WiL 
liam  M'Morine. 

At  Madras,  Lleutenant-Colonel  H.  T.  SliaW  of 
the  45th  regiment 

At  Barrackpore,  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Macpherson, 
4Sth  reeiment,  N.  L 

At  Winkerstones,  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  fsr- 
mer. 

At  Bath,  Volant  Vashon  Ballard,  Esq,  C.  B. 
Rear  Admiral  of  the  White. 


PROFESSOR  SIR  JOHN  LESLIE 

WementioD,  with  sincere  regret,  the  loss  of  this  eminent  philosopher ;  a  regret  deqiened  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  Ailing  up  the  place  be  has  left  vacant  in  our  University,  and  in  the  field  of  scientific  discovery. 
The  death  of  Professor  Leslie  was  the  more  aflllcting  to  his  ft-iends,  ftom  bdng  quite  unexpected. 
He  was  at  his  place  in  Fife,  busy  with  out-door  improvements,  previous  to  his  winter  duties  in  Edin. 
burgh  and  in  his  class.  A  neglected  cold,  followed  by  eryaipdas  in  the  legs,  with  his  habit  of  body, 
proved  rapidly  fatal  He  was  no  more,  before  his  friends  here  were  well  apprised  of  his  illness. 
Sr  John  Leslie  was  in  his  06th  year.  H  e  was  a  native  of  Fife,  and  the  son  of  a  decent  flwmer.  This 
Is  not  the  place  for  a  history  of  his  pursuits,  inventions,  or  discoveries.  They  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Apart  flrom  his  merits  as  a  man  of  science.  Professor  Leslie  was  highly  valued  by  his  personal  flriendg 
as  a  kind,  unassuming,  single.hearted  man,  who  never  thought  it  worth  white  to  affect  thi^  mysterious 
>  oarriage  of  the  body  which  is  used  by  inferior  men  to  vdl  defects  of  the  ^trtt 
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THE  EDINBURGH  PEACE  MEETING. 
GRAND  TORY  DEMONSTRATION. 

This  desperate  and  unprincipled  faction  have  made  a  sodden  and  simnltaneous  move- 
ment thronghottt  the  three  km^pcloms.  They  have  sprang  then*  conningly-laid  mine,  and 
hope,  hy  a  bold  coup-cfe-matn,  either  to  hoist  out  the  Government  or  greatly  to  inflnenoe 
the  elections.  The  Whigs,  talcen  by  surprise,  have  not  had  sufficient  nerve  at  once  to 
meet  the  exigency,  and  to  crash  the  mischief  in  the  egg  ;  and  the  Radicals  havo  held  aloof, 
not  we  hope  from  reoolleetlnfl:  the  way  in  which  their  late  hearty  co-operation  has  been 
rvqoited,  though  Bath  and  Middlesex  warrant  something  Uke  this.  This  must  not  be. 
The  country  is  more  than  an^  party  soreness  AU  merges  in  its  danger  from  the  Tory 
machinations  ;  and  its  traest  interests  call  upon  every  man  to  rally  round  the  administra- 
tion, and  at  once  to  defeat  this  cunmng  device  of  its  enemies — those  who,  living  in  the 
bosom  of  Britain,  have  seised  the  moment  of  her  danger  and  difficulty  to  play  the  game  of 
traitors.  The  meetings  got  up  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  with  lo  fair  a  gloss  of 
purpose,  are  really  meant  to  strengthen  the  Dutch  King  in  his  mulish  obstinacy,  to  encour- 
sge  the  despots  of  the  North  of  Europe  in  a  new  crusade  against  freedom,  and  to  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  expelled  Bourbons ;  and  this  effect  they  mustjhave :  nor  do  the  secret  instiga- 
tors of  these  meetings  care  one  jot  for  any  mischief  that  may  result  from  them,  whether 
to  die  honour  or  the  peace  of  the  country,  so  that  thev  may  pront  by  the  occasion  to  advance 
their  own  selfish  oljects.  They  are  like  thieves,  who  set  fire  to  a  house  that  they  may 
profit  by  the  confli^ation  to  robil 

When  STC  support  the  Whig*,  the  probability  is,  that  they  are  in  Ihe  rifht.  The  part 
we  have  played  has  not  been  that  of  their  apologist  or  their  partisan.  The^ories,  as  they 
think,  have  &irly  caught  the  Whig  M  inistrv  at  an  advantage,  h  rom  knowing  how  averse  the 
people  are  to  war,  uie  Conservative  leaders  have  got  up  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
**  Public  Mkktikgs,**  (although  the  public  are  earel'ully  excluded,)  to  protest  againi^t  the 


enemy  France.  One  of  these  meetinga 
has  just  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  proceedings  of  which  we  shall  shortly  advert ; 
but,  as  the  oidiess  protocols  have  so  tired  the  public,  that  few  recollect  the  nature  of  the 
question,  we  shall  first  refresh  the  minds  of  our  readers  by  a  short  summary. 

Belgium  was  given  to  Holland  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  at  their  settlement  of  Europe ;  not 
Joined  to  Holland  in  perfect  equalit]^,  but  rioen  to  Holland,  it  may  be  said,  as  a  prey. 
The  Dutch  King  and  the  Dutcli  National  Debt  were  fixed,  by  Castlerea^h  and  his  royal 
accomplioea,  round  the  necks  of  the  Belgians,  without  their  consent,  and  grievously  against 
their  wilL  The  Belg^ns  resolved  to  be  free,  and  rose  against  their  owners.  A  fierce  war 
ensued.  It  was  stopi>ed  by  the  humane  interference  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe^ 
Both  Holland  and  Belgium  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these  Powers.  Belgium  promptly 
Inlfilled  its  part  of  the  award  of  the  Five  Powers,  while  Holland  remonstrated,  and  refused 
to  abide  by  the  same  award.  By  obstinate  perseverance,  Holland  obtained  better  terms  than 
were  originally  fixed  by  the  Five  Powers ;  but,  not  contented  with  this,  Holland,  after  two 
years  spent  in  protocols,  persisted  in  stopping  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  in  retaining 
possession  (tf  tne  citadel  of  Antwerp.  The  robber  kept  his  grasp  of  the  throat  of  his  victim, 
m  disregard  of  justice  and  the  demands  of  the  bystanders  to  wnom  both  he  and  his  victim 
had  appealed.     France  and  England,  the  only  tivo  of  the  Five  Powers  who  have  any 

Smpawy  with  a  nation  that  wishes  to  be  free,  warn  the  Dutch  that,  if  theyfido  not  evacuate 
e  Belgian  citadel,  they  will  compel  them  to  do  so  by  force.  The  Dutch  Kin?  refuses  ; 
and  the  English  and  French  execute  dieir  threat,  without  the  occurrence  ot  the  other 
three  Powers  of  Europe,  whose  sympathies  are  all  on  the  side  of  despotism  ;  and  mnrk  the 

Striotism  of  the  Tories.  This  is  the  critical  moment  which  they  choose  to  abet  the  King  of 
olland  in  his  mad  purpose,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  a  state  with  which  Britain  is  at  war. 
By  none  is  war  more  abhorred  than  by  ourselves ;  and  by  none  is  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  ^e  Continent  more  deprecated.  We  hold  that  it  was  quite  wron|^  in  the  Duke  of 
WellingtoQ  8  Goverament  to  interfere  with  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  quarrel  at  all :  Not  that 
we  had  no  lijcht  to  interfere.  It  is  not  only  lawfiil,  but  laudable,  to  interfere,  on  the  side 
of  humanity,  in  every  case  of  gross  oppression,  whether  of  a  nation,  or  an  individual.  If  a 
strong  man  attack  a  weak  man,  unjustly,  every  bystander  is  bound  to  interfere  to  protect  the 
weak  man  firom  the  stroiiff ;  and,  if  a  powerftu  nation  attack  a  weak,  other  nations  are  acting 
a  just  and  proper  port  ifthey  interfere  sninst  the  powerful  aggressor.  Neither  an  indi* 
viaual  nor  a  nation  is  called  on  to  interfere  in  a  (quarrel  where  they  cannot  do  so  without 
great  injury  to  themselves ;  and  our  National  Debt  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for  our  deuliniug 
to  Ulw  any  part  in  Continental  quarrels.    But  hawng  interfered  between  HoUand  and  BcU 
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KVuni ;  having  spent  two  years  io  protocols,  we  think  the  British  MtniBtry  acted  for  the 
best  when  they  resolvedi  in  conjunction  with  France,  to  force  the  Dutch  King  to  quit  his 
gripe  of  the  key  of  Belgium.  The  right  to  use  force,  in  this  case,  we  think  indisputable ; 
aim  the  expediency  scarcely  less  clear.  Suppsoe  the  end  of  all  the  protocols  had  been  our 
lekving  the  Dutch  and  Belgiuis  to  fight  out  their  quarrel,  the  dis|rrace  to  us  of  tbis  issue 
of  our  interference  would  have  beeu  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  That  ger.eral  war  which  the 
Toiies  are  so  loud  against*  now  that  we  are  to  fight  on  the  side  of  liberty,  would  have  been 
far  more  likely  to  enHuo,  than  it  now  is.  France  would  not  have  abandoned  BeUnttm  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dutch  King ;  and  had  France  moved  alone  to  the  aid  of  BelKinm, 
the  three  d.'spoiic  Powers  would  instantly  have  made  war  on  both  these  countries.  Conld 
«e,  oppressed  with  debt  and  taxation  as  we  are,  have  stood  aloof,  and  contemplated,  across 
the  narrow  channel  u  bich  separates  this  country  and  France^  the  principle  of  liberty  out 
down,  and  our  gallant  neighbours  overran  with  the  armies  of  despotism?  ImpoesibKB* 
There  is,  indeeo,  among  us  a  vile  faction  that  would  act  this  base  part ;  nay,  would  act  stiU 
more  bisely.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Tories  would,  in  such  a  case,  loudly  odl  for  our  inter- 
ference on  the  side  of  the  despots,  to  ^crush  Fxench  freedom,  as  the  first  step  towards  strang- 
ling liberty  in  our  own  country.  Nothing  is  too  base  for  that  detestable  faction.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  Tories  have  no  longer  the  power  of  doing  that  mischief  which  it  is  their  nature 
to  do.  Their  power  is  prostrated,  never  to  rise  again  ;  and  aqy  interference  of  thia  coun- 
try with  the  altairs  of  the  Ceniioent,  will  be  to  support  liberty,  and  not  despotism,  as  of 
old.  under  tlie  Tory  regime. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  movement  of  France  and  England  against  Holland,  it  is 
imimsHible,  when  this  goes  to  press,  to  foresee.  But,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may,  we 
call  upon  every  nuMf  who  wishes  his  country  well,  to  support  the  Whi^  adtninisircUion 
against  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Tories  to  ruin  them  in  public  opinion,  on  account  of  a 
piece  of  foreign  policy,  which,  after  the  interference  had  gone  so  far,  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  which  we  inaintam  to  be  holh  just  and  expedient. 

And  who  involved  us  in  this  dilemma  ?  Before  the  Whigs  bad  accepted  of  office,  the 
Duke  of  Wellin|;ton*s  Goverument  had  recognised  the  new  French  Dynasty,  and  guaran- 
teed the  integrity  of  Belgium;  and  England  had  accepted  the  ofiice  of  mediatrix,  which 
traitors  at  home  b  ive  laboured  to  prevent  her  from  bringing  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
first  protocol  of  the  London  Conference  bad  in  &ct  been  published  at  Brussels  before  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  driven  from  office. 

And  who  are  these  lovers  of  peace ;  tliese  shu<lderers  at  war ;  these  shrinkers  from  inter- 
ference with  foreign  quarrels  ?  A*e  they  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ?  Are  they 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  men  distinguished  for  their  meekness  and  piety  ?  No,  no. 
They  are  the  bloody  Tories,  the  remains  of  that  insolent  fxtrtion,  who,  driven  from  theirVot- 
ten  boroughs,  and  other  fastnesses  of  corruption,  now  seek  to  rouse  the  people  against  the 
men  who  fill  the  places  they  think  theirs  oy  inheritance. — Lovers  of  |)eare  !  They  are 
the  men  who  dragged  this  reluctant  c  untry  into  that  war  to  put  do.vn  French  liberty  which 
has  almost  made  us  nationally  bankrupt ;  the  men  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  quarrels  of  every  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  never  failed  to  assi»t  the  oppressor  in 
Ills  oppression.  Nay  more,  tbey  are  tlie  men  who  originated  the  interference  in  this  very 
quarrel,  and  continued  the  interterence  till  they  were  driven  from  office,  araid.st  the  people's 
execrations,  to  make  way  for  better  men.  They  dischum  being  actuated  by  party  mqlives; 
but  arc  any  but  those  of^thcir  own  party  found  at  these  *<  Public  MBrrtNcs,'*  unless,  ner- 


At  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  it  was  plain,  that  it  was  not  war  simplv  they  deprecate,  but 
war  in  alliance  witli  what  tiiey  designate  "  Revolutionary  France. "  Tory  eyes  cannot  abide 
the  Tri-color.  They  like  it  ai  a  slave-owuf>r  likes  the  Bible  of  a  missionary.  At  the  late 
Public  Meetings,  none  of  the  very  great  have  appeared.  To  catch  all  sorts  of  fish,  the 
Tories  have  woven  their  nets  closer  in  the  meshes  this  time.  Their  game  is  to  alarm  the  fears 
of  the  people  for  another  of  those  wars  of  which  we  have  had  sucn  blessed  foR>tastes.  To 
engage  the  general  sympathy,  second-rate  men,  in  rank  and  fortune,  and  iho&e  as  little 
as  po-ssibl^  mixed  up  with  party  politics,  are  ostentatiously  thrust  forward.  But,  easily 
is  It  seen,  who  dexterously  uses  the  cat's-paws,  and  plays  the  wiren  of  these  puppets. 
Among  the  former  of  these,  at  the  bldinburgh  Meeting,  was  Mr.  Johnston,  the  soi-dtsant 
liberal  member  for  Dunfermline.  We  say  so  in  charity ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  a  puddle- 
headed  unconscious  tool,  tlian  the  other  character  suggested  by  the  line  of  couduct  he  baa 
adopted.  The  room  in  which  tlie  Tories  met  was  about  three  fourths  filled ;  the  meeting 
was  carefully  packed  with  their  creatures,  and  the  public  excluded,  by  the  teims  of  tbeur 
advertisement,  and  by  the  payment  of  one  shilling  at  the  door.  Yet  fully  tme-third  of  the 
persons  present  were  evidently  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  speakei  s,  having  gone  out  of 
curiosity  merely  We  liave  heard  of  no  reformers  being  present  except  one  or  two  con- 
nected with  the  press,  who  were  there  in  their  professional  capacity,  aud  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Straiton, 

**  Among  U\e  tuithful,  faithlc^  only  he." 

And  this  the  impudent  Tories,  and  their  lyin:;  Joamals,  will,  as  tliey  have  done  before, 
call  a  Public  Mkcting  of  the  iNiiAcirAMS  uf^KDiNBUi.Gfi. 
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POLITICAL  MORALITY  OF  MODERN  STATESMEN. 

No.  I.— SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  following  paper  wUl  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  this  examination  we  shall  be  thoroughly  outspoken :  conventional 
phraseology^  and  all  the  bland  hypocrisies  of  private  life  shall  be  dis- 
carded.  However  necessary  such  amenities  may  be  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  its  every.day  intercourse^  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  mischievous  in  public  affairs.  Truth  is  here  of  pa- 
ramount import.  So  vast  are  the  interests  involved^  so  wide-spreading 
may  be  the  evil  resulting  from  error^  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tamper 
with  the  matter^  or  to  risk  the  great  and  terrible  sacrifice  that  might 
follow  on  any  undue  estimation.  The  simplest^  that  is^  the  right  names^ 
shall  be  employed  to  designate  the  conduct  of  which  we  may  have  to 
speak  ;  and  should  our  language  appear  harsh^  the  evil  must  lie  at  the 
door  of  those  who  performed  acts  that  may  thus  be  rightly  described 
not  at  oursj  who  have  told  the  simple  truth  on  the  occasion. 

To  sift  the  worth  of  existing  reputations^  is  at  the  present  time  p&« 
culiarly  necessary.  We  are  beginning  a  new  era ;  new  rules  will  guide 
the  conduct  of  those  who  govern,  since  new  ends  will  have  to  be  sought 
by  them.  During  the  past,  the  great  business  of  all  who  have  presided 
over  public  affairs,  has  been  to  pursue  one  object  and  pretend  another  ; 
to  forward,  in  fact,  the  interests  of  a  class,  under  specious  pretences  of 
providing  for  the  public  welfare.  The  great  art  has  been,  to  coin  apt 
phrases  to  blind  the  multitude,  to  forge  plausible  schemes  to  deceive 
them ;  under  the  guise  of  intense  solicitude  for  the  general  weal,  dex- 
terously to  fill  particular  pockets ;  to  describe,  with  shew  of  reason,  all 
existing  evils  as  necessarily  inhering  in  the  frame- work  of  society,  and 
all  existing  good  as  flowing  from  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  themselves 
and  predecessors.  He  who  was  successful  in  these  pretences,  obtained 
unbounded  renown  and  power ;  part  of  the  deep-laid  plan  of  depreda- 
tion being  to  poison,  at  the  fountain-heads,  the  public  morality  of  the 
people,  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  deceive  their  judgments,  and  thus  to  make 
them  the  active  instruments  of  their  own  degradation.  To  purify,  and 
render  uncorrupt  this  popular  estimation,  to  strip  the  deceivers  of  their 
decent  coverings,  to  expose  the  rotten  and  hideous  deformity  which  their 
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art  has  disguised^  should  now  be  the  great  business  of  all  who  pretend 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  public  men.  Now,  when  popular  judgments  will 
lead  directly  to  change  and  fashion  legislative  acts,  these  judgments  be- 
come intensely  important.  Hitherto,  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion 
has  been  merely  indirect,  guiding  the  conduct  of  those  governing, 
through  the  medium  of  their  fears ;  but  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
acts  of  the  government  will  result  immediately  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  from  that  of  their  rulers.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense and  direct  importance  of  public  judgments  respecting  public  men, 
that  we  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  character  of  one  who  has  enjoyed 
no  small  share  of  consideration, — ^we  mean  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Exploring 
the  stews  of  corruption  is  a  disgusting  office ;  is  performed  because  of  its 
imperious  necessity,  not  from  any  predilection  for  sights  of  hideous  de- 
formity. 

Of  all  the  many  plausible  pretenders  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
political  arena.  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  profession.  In  Mr.  Canning,  there  was  too  much  passion, 
and  even  too  much  brilliancy  and  talent,  to  make  him  at  all  times  a  wily 
pretender.  With  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  matter  was  one  of  trade.  He 
hired  himself  for  the  job,  and  performed  it  like  a  hireling.  Lord  Eldon, 
that  worthy  tutor  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  had  the  ^*  interest* 
begotten  prejudices"  of  his  tribe;  and  he  went  through  his  business  like 
a  paid  advocate  whose  sympathies  readily  accommodated  themselves  to 
his  brief.  But  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  it  is  a  labour  of  love.  He  seems  to 
have  the  feeling  of  a  man  we  had  once  the  misfortune  to  know,  who  was 
dying  with  a  desire  of  enacting  Joseph  Surface,  being  possessed  with 
the  notion,  that  his  own  character  was  so  like  the  one  imagined  by  the 
dramatist,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  renown  from  the  perfor- 
mance. So  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  part  of  poli- 
tical impostor,  from  sheer  love  for  the  character.  He  has  therefore  en- 
acted the  same  with  much  unction,  but  with  rather  too  much  care.  He 
has,  in  truth,  overdone  the  matter.  His  eternal  trickery,  his  unblush- 
ing front,  his  ever«ready  plausibility,  his  many-sided  pretences,  his  too 
solemn  knavery,  have  betrayed  him.  The  elaborate  finish  of  the  perfor- 
mance has  militated  against  its  general  effect.  Still  he  has  acquired 
much  renown ;  with  very  moderate  abilities,  has  contrived  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  great  power  and  judgment ;  with  an  extremely 
shallow  knowledge,  has  come  to  be  thought  of  vast  acquirements ;  and 
because  possessed  of  mere  routine  habits  of  business,  has  been  consider- 
ed endowed  with  the  master  spirit  of  a  great  statesman.  Use  has  made 
him  a  somewhat  dexterous  debater.  He  understood  thoroughly  the 
character  of  the  past  House  of  Commons,  and  was  skilled  in  the  means 
of  addressing  himself  to  their  ignorance  and  their  interests ;  could  wield, 
with  some  art,  the  sophistry  suited  to  their  narrow  understandings;  and 
could  usually  lead,  though  he  could  never  impel  them,  to  his  purposes. 
Extended  views  are  beyond  his  grasp.  Of  the  science  of  legislation  he 
knows  not  even  the  elements ;  though,  like  an  attorney's  clerk,  he  be  mas- 
ter of  the  mere  machinery  by  which  it  is  put  into  operation.  To  the 
higher  moral  attributes  he  is  also  a  stranger.  Cold,  and  overlaid  with  the 
debasing  artifice  of  office,  his  soul  knows  no  high  emotions.  His  bosom 
is  warmed  by  no  generous  and  expanded  sympathies,  no  high-toned  and 
ennobling  feelings.  Chilled,  blighted,  choked  by  the  rank  growth  of  his 
party  vices,  every  thing  generous,  every  thing  exalted,  died  with  him ; 
and  he  now  stands  the  impassible  instrument  of  a  treacherous,  insolent, 
and  rapacious  party. 
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Heir  to  a  great  fortune^  but  sprung  from  a  father  of  humble  birth  and 
connexions^  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.  Peel)  early  sought  the  means  of  cover, 
ing  the  stain  of  his  plebeian  birth  ;  of  acquiring  a  station  and  considera- 
tion among  the  aristocracy  of  the  country^  which  mere  wealth  cannot 
obtain.  Political  importance  in  £ngland  treads  down  all  distinctions. 
By  this^  therefore^  did  Mr.  Peel  endeavour  to  raise  himself  from  the 
mortifying  position  of  a  rich  tradesman's  son.  Like  most  men  in  his 
station,  he  assumed  High-Tory  politics.  There  is  nothing  so  aristocratic 
as  a  plebeian  running  from  his  tribe.  There  are  few  such  fierce  Chris- 
tians as  a  renegade  Jew.  The  bright  model  chosen  by  the  young  ^spirant^ 
his  ''  tutor,  gnide,  and  friend" — ^was  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 
He,  before  him,  had  played  the  same  game,  witii  a  success  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  political  subserviency.  The  plebeian  lawyer  had  become 
the  oracle  of  the  aristocracy :  from  their  veriest  slave,  had  become  their 
leader.  In  the  glory  of  his  works,  the  lowness  of  his  origin  faded  away, 
and  was  lost  for  ever.  How  had  he  done  this  ?  Could  not  his  successful 
example  be  followed,  and  the  same  results  attained  ?  He  had  done  this 
by  a  steady,  unflinching,  unblushing  support  of  every  aristocratic  abuse, 
of  every  aristocratic  prejudice ;  by  becoming  the  crawling  hind,  the  ever- 
seady  tool,  the  forward  instrument,  the  reckless,  cruel  worker  of  their 
unhallowed  will,  to  an  overbearing,  ruthless  aristocracy ;  by  pursuing, 
unhesitatingly,  the  many  dirty  ways  of  his  profession ;  by  bending  all 
forms,  all  laws,  to  their  purposes ;  by  blotting  out  from  his  nature  the 
warm  charities  of  life ;  by  covering  his  countenance  with  hypocrisy ;  by 
tuning  his  voice  to  cant ;  by  having  tears  at  command,  and  solemn  and 
pious  declarations  ever  ready :  in  short,  by  being,  a  servile,  callous, 
unprincipled,  useful  hireling.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  this,  his 
worthy  model,  stole  into  the  ranks  of  nobility.  So,  in  youth,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  prepared  to  run  the  same  race,  and  girded  up  his  loins  to  the  task. 
He  set  out  with  good  speed,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  good-will.  He 
was  not  shocked  at  what  he  saw,  nor  flinched  from  what  he  was  called 
on  to  perform.  Lord  Castlereagh  found  him  not  a  backward  instrument. 
The  concocter  of  the  Six  Acts,  and  the  author  and  defender  of  the  Man- 
chester massacre,  complained  of  no  hesitation  in  the  obsequious  under- 
ling. The  caating  Eldon  took  him  to  his  bosom,  and  chilled  him  into 
a  semblance  of  himself^  In  those  days  of  mourning,  at  that  dark  moment 
of  our  history,  there  was  no  feeling  exhibited  by  him  but  one  of  bitter 
hostility  to  the  popular  cause ;  no  prejudice  was  too  strong,  too  miser-> 
able,  too  drivelling,  to  obtain  his  support.  The  Constitution,  in  allit  s 
deformity,  was  the  constant  theme  of  his  praise.  The  constitution 
meant  exclusion  from  participation  in  the  business  of  government,  of  all 
but  a  few  of  the  privileged  class—exclusion  of  all  dissent.  The  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  were,  in  his  supposed  belief,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  conservation  of  the  state  ;  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies,  the  vivifying  spirit  whioh  kept  us  in  health  and  being.  Free  trade 
would  have  then  been,  in  his  statements,  a  portentous  innovation — every 
monopoly  a  perennial  source  of  profit  to  the  nation.  Such,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

When  Lord  Castlereagh  executed  the  judgment  that  had  long  been 
passed  on  him  by  the  suffering  millions  of  the  universe,  and  cut  himself 
off  from  the  living  world,  a  change  began  to  be  discernible  in  the  coun* 
cilfl  of  our  rulers.  This  change  was  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  of 
George  IV.,  and  partly  to  the  growing  determination  of  the  people  to 
resist  oppr^flion..   It  was  plain  to  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  monarchy 
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thmt  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Castlereagh  would^  if  continued^  inroIV* 
him  in  trouble^  perhaps  in  civil  war.    His  growing  infirmities^  though 
they  had  not  lessened  the  despotism  of  his  nature^  had  considerably 
increased  his  dislike  of  labour.    Ease  was  what  he  desired ;  and  he  felt 
that  ease  could  not  be  preserved  if  the  people  were  insulted  and  oppressed 
as  they  had  hitherto  been.    From  that  moment  the  advance  of  aristo- 
cratic despotism  was  arrested.     Castlereagh  had  carried  their  domination 
to  its  highest  pointy  and  each  succeeding  year  after  his  death  brought  a 
diminution  of  their  power.    Their  onward  march  first  was  checked ; 
retreat  quickly  followed ;  and  on  the  heels  of  retreat  came  defeat  and 
ruin.    In  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ?     So  long  as  success  attended  despotism^  he  was  of  the 
number  of  its  retainers :  he  cheered  on  the  minister  in  his  work  of 
cruelty  and  insult ;  he  aided  and  abetted  his  nefarious  designs.    M'hen 
downright  open  violence  and  opposition  were  no  longer  possible,  he 
employed  the  insidious  arts  of  his  tribe  to  check  the  popular  advance,  to 
increase  and  retain  the  ill-gotten  and  worse-used  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  ministry  of  that  day  pretended  to  a  liberal  section  :  was  Mr.  Peel 
of  that  somewhat  liberal  party  }    No.    He  began  to  be  the  avowed  head 
of  the  bigots  and  oligarchs  of  the  band.     With  Lord  Eldon  for  his 
friend  and  adviser,  he  ranged  himself  in  opposition  to  every  liberal  idea ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  currying  favour  with  the  Church,  he  waged  fierce 
war  against  all  toleration.    But  in  his  bosom  there  was  another  passion 
raging,  and  that  was  jealousy.    Canning's  brilliancy  and  wit  cast  into 
shade  the  merits  of  his  wealthy  compeer.    While  Canning  lived,  Mr, 
Peel  was  compeUed  to  occupy  a  subordinate  station.   Rage,  ill  suppressed, 
drove  the  less  gifted  aspirant  to  political  power,  to  adopt  other  support 
than  what  he  might  derive  from  his  talent.    He  propped  himself  up  by 
the  Church  on  one  side,  and  the  aristocracy  on  the  other.    Canning 
supported  Catholic  Emancipation ;  Peel,  therefore,  was  fiercely  opposed  to 
it.    The  list  of  Canning's  liberal  ideas  was  short ;  but,  nevertheless,  few 
as  they  were,  they  had  an  ever-steady  opponent  in  his  right  honour- 
able compeer.    Bearing  in  mind  that  one  of  the  guiding  influences  under 
which  he  acted  was  jealousy  of  Mr.  Canning,  let  us  consider  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  respecting  the  memorable  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation.    From  the  time  he  came  into  office,  till  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  was  ranked  among  its  chief  opponents.    This  period  was 
not  one  of  mere  tutelage.    He  had  arrived  at  a  time  of  life,  when,  if 
ever,  he  was  fully  capable  of  forming  his  opinions.    On  deliberate  con- 
sideration, we  may  suppose  (seeing  that  his  opposition  had  been  con- 
tinued some  twelve  or  fourteen  years)  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  state — of  that 
blessed  thing  caUed  the  Constitution.    Acting  on  this  conclusion,  he 
resisted  every  attempt  to  grant  it,  and  derived  great  fame  and  power 
from  his  pious  consideration  of  our  glorious  institutions.     Taking  the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman  at  his  word,  we  are  to  believe  this  opposi- 
tion the  result  of  a  conviction  of  its  necessity.    Of  that  necessity  he  had 
now  been  judging  fourteen  years,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  during  the 
time  best  fitted  for  consideration.    His  constant  n^everation  was,  that 
ruin, — "  hideous  ruin  and  combustion," — would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  any  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholics.    Lord  Liver- 
pool died,  and  then  came  the  interesting  question,  who  was  to  be  Pre- 
mier  ?     Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Peel's  ambition,  Mr.  Canning  was  living, 
^nd  his  competitor.    Mr.  Canning  obtained  the  desired  post,  and  Mr. 
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Peel  would  not  serve  in  a  subordinate  situation  in  Lis  ministry ;  but  to 
say  this  at  once  and  openly^  would  have  been  too  honest  for  men  in  office. 
A  pretence  was  to  be  framed — ^a  pretence  by  which  favour  might  be 
obtained.    To  what  party  did  Mr.  Peel  turn  for  fBvour  ?     As  usual^  to 
the  party  of  bigots.    He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  Catho- 
lic question ;  and  so  important  did  he  deem  that  question^  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  form  part  of  any  ministry  pledged  to  carry  emancipation. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  saintly  pretence^  he  retired.    Lord  Eldon  sighed 
and  cried,  called  God  to  witness,  canted,  and,  oh,  lucky  Providence ! 
retired  also.    At  this  time  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  revolt — civil  war 
was  imminent.    Mr.  O'Connell  was  active  in  his  agitation ;  and  nothing 
to  every  reasonable  person  appeared  capable  of  allaying  the  terrible 
ferment  in  that  country  but  instant  emancipation.    Still  to  Mr.  Peel's 
dull  vision  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  descried.    He  would  not,  could 
not,  dared  not,  consent  to  desecrate  our  holy  constitution ;  to  displace 
her  very  foundation   stones,    and  overturn  all   that  was   valuable  in 
the  country.     Such  was  the  jargon  employed,  such  the  stuff  lauded  as 
the  height  of  wisdom,  by  an  interested  priesthood.     The  exclusion  of 
the  Dissenters,  the  maintenance  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  was 
in  the  same  way  deemed  and  described  as  of  the  same  vital  import- 
ance.   The  proposed  repeal  of  them  was  a  proceeding  to  which  pre- 
-cisely  the   same  set  of  words  was  usually  applied.     The  same  rant, 
the  same  cant,  the  same  hypocrisy,  the,  same  shallow  sophistry,  were 
employed  in  both  cases ;  and  with  the  same  purpose  and  effect.    The 
purpose  was  a  pretence ;  the  effect,  currying  favour  with  the  clergy 
Mr.  Canning  died  before  he  could  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.    Again 
came  the  question,  who  was  to  be  Premier  ?    With  all  Mr.  Peel's  truck- 
ling, he  had  not  yet  conquered  the  prejudice  against  his  birth.    The  old 
King  thought,  and  called  him  a  vulgar  fellow,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
for  his  minister  a  man  to  whom  fashionable  manners  had  not  been  fami- 
liar from  his  childhood.    Again  was  Mr.  Peel  passed  over,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  marched  into  office.    Mr.  Peel  was  now  placed  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.    There  appeared  no  probability  of  ousting  the  military 
Premier.    Office  seemed  impossible,  except  under  him ;  while  under  him 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  also  to  be  granted.    The  pride  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  condescended  to  bow  to  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ion.    He  was  a  noble ;  to  obey  him  was  not  so  galling  as  to  play  second 
to  the  plebeian  Canning,  whose  only  ^periority  lay  in  his  talent.    Hav- 
ing consented  to  put  his  pride  into  his  pocket,  the  next  difficulty  was  to 
take  care  of  his  character ;  to  preserve  what  is  called  consistency.    A 
light  was  supposed  to  break  upon  the  Secretary.    He  now  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  withholding  Emancipation.     It  is  true,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  not  changed,  but  the  Secretary  now  viewed  them  from  a  dif- 
ferent position ;  he  saw  them  under  another  aspect.    The  healing  mea- 
sure was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of 
himself  in  office.    The  Duke  had  an  awkward,  peremptory  way  of  re- 
quiring strict  obedience.    He  dragooned  his  officers ;  would  not  permit 
them  to  have  a  will  of  their  own ;  nor  suffer  the  least  attempt  at  making 
a  bargain  with  him  for  half  service.    His  declaration  was,  you  must  do 
all  I  desire,  or  nothing.    So  rather  than  do  nothing,  Mr.  Peel  consented 
to  do  all.    To  the  pious  Eldon  this  was  a  woful  backsliding.    The  church, 
always  thereby  meaning  the  priests,  actually  "  madden'd  round  the  land." 
With  these  holy  men  Mr.  Peel  lost  all  his  power ;  in  the  eyes  of  his  for- 
jmer  aristocratic  associates,  he  all  at  once  became  the  son  of  a  cotton  spin- 
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ner.  He  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  he  had  been  so  sedulously 
cherishing^  and  received  the  just  reward  of  his  labours.  Despised  by  all 
good  men  as  a  time-serving  tool ;  hated  by  those  he  so  long  had  served^ 
and  now  deserted^  he  vainly  looked  round  for  support.  The  world 
accepted  his  services  with  coldness  and  contempt.  He  consented  to  do 
what  he  could  no  longer  withstand ;  now^  at  the  twelfth  hour^  putting 
into  execution  plans  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  constant  opposition,  had 
been  matured  and  thrust  upon  him, — ^plans  which  he,  for  years,  had  been 
describing  as  leading  to  the  ruin  of  every  thing  valuable  in  the  country, 
which  he  had  opposed  so  long  as  his  interest  dictated,  and  which,  when 
that  changed,  but  not  before,  he  not  only  could  view  with  complacency, 
but  could  actually  carry  into  elBPect.  We  are  desirous  of  dwelling,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  consideration  of  this  change.  The  change  itself  we 
believe  to  have  produced  much  benefit ;  the  people,  no  doubt,  derived 
good  from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  light  in  whidi  we  wish  now  to  view 
it.  What  we  are  specially  desirous  of  doing  is,  to  look  at  it  as  connected 
with  the  character  of  the  person  thus  suddenly  enlightened.  In  spite 
of  the  good  it  produced,  it  may  be  damning  evidence  against  the  politi- 
cal morality  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself;  and  however 
necessary  might  have  been  the  support  given  to  him,  while  carrying  the 
Relief  Bill  through  the  House,  we  now,  in  the  character  of  historians, 
and  performing  the  most  important  of  an  historian's  dutieSTviz.  estimating 
the  worth  of  those  who  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  ihankind,  can- 
not but  declare  our  utter  scorn  and  loathing  of  the  easy  virtue,  the 
sad  lack  of  all  that  was  honourable,  too  plainly  manifested  by  that 
Jiasty  interested  change.  We  have  had  too  much  of  this  sudden  en- 
lightenment, and  are  likely  to  have  much  more.  The  conversions  on 
the  subject  of  reform  are  something  approaching  to  miraculous ;  an  anti- 
reformer,  indeed,  is  not  now  to  be  found.  Let  no  one,  however,  believe, 
that  the  men  are  changed  with  their  changed  declarations.  In  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  one  time  as  at  the  other,  before  and  after  the 
alteration  of  his  declarations  respecting  Catholic  Emancipation,  he  was 
-thoroughly  careless  about  the  matter.  He  did  not  believe  the  assertions 
in  which  he  so  profusely  dealt ;  he  did  not  believe  that  evil  would  fol- 
low on  concession.  He  employed  these  declarations  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
.poses ;  using  them,  in  fact,  as  part  of  those  plausible  pretences,  which 
we  described  above  as  among  the  chief  instruments  of  English  states- 
men. 1>uring  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  previous  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Canning,  it  suited  his  interests  to  rave  against  the  Catholic 
claims,-— «o  he  raved  against  them  ;  to  make  plausible  pretences  to  great 
care  for  our  church  establishment, — to  great  dread  of  any  innovation 
upon  its  privileges ;  so  he  made  these  pretences.  When  Mr.  Canning 
died,  it  was  for  his  interest  to  unsay  what  he  had  so  often  said,  so  he 
unsaid  it.  It  was  for  his  interest  to  adopt  another  set  of  entirely  new 
pretences,  so  he  adopted  them ;  and  thus  will  he  go  on  till  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

The  world  talks  much  of  consistency,  without  appearing  to  care  about 
it,  or  to  understand  what  sort  of  consistency  is  really  desirable.  That 
a  man  should  always  retain  the  same  opinion,  that  he  should  shut  his 
eyes  and  his  ears,  learn  nothing,  and  obstinately  adhere  to  his  first  con- 
ceptions, no  one  who  loves,  and  properly  appreciates  the  value  of  truth 
and  knowledge  could  possibly  desire.  One  of  the  most  powerful  ob- 
structions to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  is  the  too  great  readiness 
with  which  mankind  make  up  their  minds,  shut  up  the  hpok  of  expe- 
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rlence^  and  rest  contented  with  what  they  have  seen.  They  who  seek 
truth  with  fervour  are  ever  open  to  new  evidence ;  ever  ready  to  recon- 
sider, reinvestigate  the  opinions  they  hold.  They  deem  none  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  They  are  tolerant  of  new  views^  and  explore  with  candour 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  supported.  Consistency  then,  that  is  as 
we  now  employ  the  term,  undeviating  adherence  to  an  opinion  onc6 
held  or  expressed,  is  not  a  quality  which  they  pretend  to  or  admire. 
But  be  it  remembered,  that  these  truth-loving,  truth-seeking.  Catholic 
spirits,  change  only  in  consequence  of  evidence ;  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness or  incorrectness  of  the  opinions  they  hold,  opinions,  too,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  professions.  Moreover,  they  who  love  truth,  and 
are  permitted  to  be  inconsistent,  are  careful  to  make  no  declarations  as 
to  opinions  without  appropriate  investigation.  They  are  not  firm  advo- 
cates of  crude  conceptions  on  half-explored  subjects.  Men  thus  care- 
ful, thus  honest,  the  world  may  safely  allow  to  depart  from  consistency. 
But  such  permission  must  not  be  granted  to  those  who  assume  opinions 
carelessly,  or  in  consequence  of  their  interest.  If  the  opinion  has  been 
assumed  carelessly,  that  carelessness  ought  to  be  punished :  so  ought  the 
■knavery.  The  great  evil  of  laxity  is  the  ease  with  which  a  knave  may 
suit  his  professions  to  his  interests.  While  doubtful  of  what  course 
events  may  take,  he  deals  in  vague  assertions,  and  often  pretends  to  no 
opinions  at  alt^  when  the  event  is  certain,  his  declarations  become  defi- 
nite; when  circumstances  change,  his  declarations  change  with  them. 
To  guard  against  this  evil,  the  world  should  in  most  cases,  therefore,  re- 
quire adherence  to  professions,  unless  an  honest  reason  can  be  exhibit- 
ed for  change.  When  the  change  is  coincident  with  an  alteration  in 
interest,  we  should  scrutinize,  with  unsparing  severity,  the  motives  which 
are  stated  as  those  which  led  to  it.  Besides  this  precaution  there  is 
another.  When  professions  are  made,  whether  of  uncertainty  or  of  a 
definite  description,  the  reasons  for  both  should  be  strictly  required  ; 
and  if  they  be  not  forthcoming,  we  may  safely  conclude  the  party  unfit 
for  public  life,  and  little  worthy  of  our  confidence.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, with  those  who  follow  the  shuffling  course  pursued  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  pretence  is,  on  all  questions  on  which  they  are  opposed  to 
the  people,  to  state  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  an  opinion.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  professions  of  such  indecision 
are  made,  a  downright  falsehood  is  unblushingly  hazarded.  In  those 
where  there  is  no  untruth,  there  is  generally  incapacity.  These  obser- 
vations are  drawn  from  us  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  hoary 
senators,  who  come  before  the  public  with  these  evasive  professions. 
We  see  several  of  the  men*  whom  the  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  as  leading  reformers,  while  the  Tories  were  in  power, 
declaring,  that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on  a  question  of  such 
primary  importance  as  the  ballot.  Can  this  be  ?  Have  not  some  of  these 
men,  during  their  whole  lives,  been  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
political  questions ;  and  are  they,  at  their  mature  age,  to  learn  the  ele- 
Ynents  of  legislation  >  Have  they  discoursed  so  often,  and  so  long,  on 
matters  of  politics,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  by  which 
such  questions  must  be  decided  }  What  a  shallow  pretender  would  he 
be  deemed,  who  should  talk  upon  the  application  of  mathematics,  while 

♦  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  foree  of  what  is  here  said,  by  referring  to  special 
instances  of  the  conduct  we  reprehend ;  but  we  forbear,  for  the  present,  in  the  hope 
that  such  Jesuitical  conduct  will  he  speedily  abandoned,  and  a  better  and  wiser 
course  pursued.  E.  T.  M. 
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ignorant  of  the  first  half  theorems  of  Euclid  ?     Yet^  his  presumption 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  politician  who  would  pretend  to 
discuss  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  government^  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  first  and  leading  principles.    Such^  however,  is  the  poei. 
tion  in  which  some  of  our  most  eminent  Reformers  have  placed  them, 
selves,  if  we  put  faith  in  their  assertions.    Others  there  are,  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  the  Septennial  Act ;  others^ 
on  that  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  others,  of  Reform  in  the  Church, 
and  so  on.    We  confess,  that  an  extremely  strong  suspicion  haunts  our 
minds,  when  we  hear  these  declarations  of  uncertainty.    It  is  evident, 
that  they  may  be  made  use  of  to  screen  knavish  intentions ;  they  are 
admirably  fitted  to  that  end.    And  one  curious  circumstance  in  several 
of  these  cases  is,  that  very  positive  declarations  have  been  made  by  per- 
sons now  doubting,  when  the  public  were  in  a  different  state  of  mind. 
Have  they  not,  some  of  them,  publicly  in  their  speeches ;  others  of  them 
by  their  organs  of  the  public  press,  such  as  the  Times,  the  Globe,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  S^c,  expressed  themselves  decidedly  enough  against  the 
BALLOT  ?  If  they  have.  What,  we  may  ask,  except  the  changed  feeling  of  the 
people,  and  their  own  present  position  as  parliamentary  candidates,  &c 
has  happened  to  create  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  them  now  ?    Before, 
they  were  certain,  and  were  enemies  of  the  ballot ;  now  they  are  uncer-. 
tain,  and  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  friends  or  enemies.    The  state- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russell,  on  this  matter,  is  naive  at  least.     "  If  I  be 
returned,"  he  says  in  substance,  ''  I  shall  still  remain  opposed  to  the 
ballot ;  but,  if  I  be  not  returned,  I  shall  become  friendly  to  it ;  so  take 
care,  gentleman,  what  you  are  about."    That  is  to  say,  '^  General  rea. 
soning,  science,  investigation,  are  of  no  weight  with  me.    My  mind  is 
not  open  to  that  mode  of  conviction ;   put  me,  however,  to  personal 
inconvenience,  and  I  shall  see  the  evil  at  once."    He  does  not  see,  that, 
whether  he  be  returned  or  not,  the  question  must  remain  precisely  the 
same  as  at  present.    Whether  the  men  of  Devon  make,  or  do  not  make. 
Lord  John  Russell  a  member,  the  evils  which  require,  as  a  preventive, 
the  ballot,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  same,  while  human  nature  is  what 
it  is.    Neither  can  the  Noble  Lord  understand  that  his  very  doubt  has 
settled  the  question ;  the  admission  of  the  chance  of  danger  is  sufficient. 
But  no,  this  is  not  his  view ;  if  the  chance  turn  in  his  favour  the  ballot 
is  bad  for  the  nation ;  if  against  him,  the  ballot  is  good  for  the  nation. 
And  such  is  the  stuff  of  which  our  statesmen  are  made !  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  permitted  to  talk,  without  rebuke  or  censure !   Just  of  the 
same  nature  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Peel  in  the  case  which  led  to  these 
remarks.    For  years  we  had  heard  him  on  one  side,  using  arguments 
respecting  the  general  evil  that  was  to  flow  from  concession.     There 
came  a  change  in  his  personal  interest,  and  then  those  evils  vanished. 
Would  that  we  could  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  the  paramount 
necessity  under  which  we  lie,  of  severely  punishing  this  dereliction  from 
truth ;  of  binding  men  to  their  professions ;  of  compelling  them  to  be 
honest  in  word  as  well  as  deed  \    The  ease  with  which  falsehood  is 
hazarded,  in  all  public  matters,  cannot  but  appear  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  the  hesitation  which  the  very  same  men  would  feel  atnittering 
falsehoods  not  half  so  gross  in  private  life.    Lies  are  laughed  at  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would,  in  a  room,  subject  the  utterer  to  hoot- 
ing and  scorn.    Why  is  this  }   Because  hitherto  the  interests  of  public 
men  required  it.    To  blind  and  mislead,  to  cajole  and  deceive,  was  their 
business  ;  and  like  lawyers,  they  laugh  at,  and  even  admire  the  knavery 
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which  their  business  requires.    We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  pick, 
pockets  have  precisely  the  same  sort  of  conventional  morality. 

The  mode  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  justified^  and  we  suppose 
still  justifies^  his  conduct^  is  as  follows :  In  a  speech  on  the  address, 
Feb.  4,  1830^  he  said, — '*  To  him  it  appeared  much  better  to  act  upon 
the  principle  avowed  by  the  honourable  baronet^  who  had  proposed  the 
amendment,  and  to  look  at  every  measure  solely  in  reference  to  its 
merits,  uninfluenced  by  the  ties  of  any  party,  or  by  any  preconceived 
opinions  on  the  subject.  He  was  ready  to  adopt  that  principle ;  he 
should  always  be  ready  to  abandon  opinions,  when  found  to  be  wrong  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  always  support  those  which  he  conceived 
to  be  right.  As  he  said  before,  he  could  not  see  any  change  of  opinions 
on  the  part  of  a  public  man,  in  receding  from  those  which  he  had  hither-, 
to  maintained,  when  the  interests  of  the  country  called  on  him  to  do  so." 
This  is  just  such  a  declaration  as  was  to  be  expected  from  one  whose 
interest  it  was  to  mislead  and  confuse.  There  is  no  change  in  departing 
from  opinions  !  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  departing  from  an 
opinion,  but  changing  it  ?  And  what  has  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
do  with  the  truth  of  an  opinion  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  the  country  would  be  ruined  by  catholic  emancipa. 
tion.  He  then  says,  the  interests  of  the  country  required  that  he  should 
recede  from  that  opinion.  What  is  meant  by  receding  from  an  opinion  ? 
Was  his  opinion  correct  ?  That  is,  was  it  true  that  the  country  was  to 
be  ruined  by  Catholic  emancipation  ?  If  it  was  correct,  how  could  the 
interest  of  the  country  require  him  to  recede  from  that  opinion  ?  In 
good  truth,  this,  his  defence,  was  sheer  mystification.  Moreover,  his  as« 
sertions  were  not  true ;  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said :  neither  has  he 
adhered  to  the  principle  he  here  attempts  to  enunciate.  He  declares  he 
will  not  be  influenced  by  the  ties  of  any  party,  but  that  he  will  look  to 
the  merits  of  every  question  and  judge  by  them.  Was  such  his  princi- 
pie  when  he  spoke  against  the  present  Ministry,  on  the  Timber  Trade 
Bill  ?  Let  us  put  the  question  distinctly  to  the  right  honourable  gen« 
tleman.  Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  opinion  of  himself  and  coL> 
leagues  was  opposed  to  the  existing  restrictions  on  that  trade  ?  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  opinion,  did  he  not,  when  out  of  the  Ministry,  for  mere 
party  purposes,  oppose  the  bill  by  which  the  existing  Ministers  were 
about  to  remove  those  restrictions  ?  That  is,  he,  and  his  party,*  joined 
with  those  interested  in  the  monopoly,  in  the  hopes  of  putting  the  mi. 
nistry  into  a  minority,  and  thereby  forcing  them  out  of  place. — How  he 
can  reconcile  this  with  his  declaration  above  quoted,  we  leave  him  to  ex* 
plain. 

What  change  of  circumstances,  we  ask  also,  in  a  few  months,  ren. 
dered  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  no  longer  the  cause  of 
ruin  to  the  Constitution  ?  Some  pretext  may  be  brotght  forward  as 
to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill :  it  is  but  a  pretext,  however.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  now  so  decidedly  marked,  as  to  be 
no  longer  a  doubtful  matter.  This,  though  true,  is  indeed  no  justifica- 
tion, seeing  that  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country  was  precisely 
the  same  as  when  Mr.  Peel  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  relief 
was  necessary.  This  sliallow  pretext,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    The  dissenters  were  in  no  state  of 

•  It  desenres  to  be  remarked,  that  one  man  of  this  party  was  too  honest  to  play 
this  game  ;  we  mean  Mr  Coiutenay.  He  supported  the  bill  when  out,  which  he  had 
opposed  when  in. 
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combustion ;  there  was  no  increased  excitement^  no  increased  danger 
from  resistance.  What,  then,  we  again  ask,  excepting  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  had  so  changed 
as  to  lead  to  his  sudden  conversion  on  this  head  ? 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  double  dealing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
There  is  yet  another  direct  assertion  of  an  untruth  which  we  are  desir- 
ous of  bringing  home  to  him.  The  reason  of  our  being  anxious  to  per^ 
form  this  office  by  him,  will  be  immediately  explained.  In  the  memor- 
able  debate  on  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  the  Home  Secre. 
tary  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  then  existing  system,  and 
also  attempted  to  demolish  the  arguments  of  all  who  attacked  it.  Lord 
Howick,  among  others,  had  stated  "  that  the  abuses  which  were  alleged 
to  exist  in  E^st  Retford  were  not  confined  to  that  town,  but  were 
notorious  in  many  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom;"  and 
proposed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  statement,  that  a  general  reform 
should  be  attempted,  not  the  application  *'  of  particular  remedies  to 
particular  places."  The  reply  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  this  statement 
and  argument  is  a  curious  specimen  of  hardihood.  He  denied  at  once 
the  assertion  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  corruption ; 
and  how,  gentle  reader,  do  you  suppose  that  he  supported  his  denial } 
By  adducing  the  case  of  his  own  borough  of  Westbury,  which  he  had  as 
directly  and  openly  bought  as  ever  did  his  father  a  bag  of  cotton.  The 
one  could  not  be  a  more  business-like,  mercantile  transaction  than  the 
other ;  and  yet  he,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  gravely,  before  the  whole 
kingdom,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  he  could  not  go  along  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  declaration  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  amongst 
the  boroughs  and  cities.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  consent  to 
include  in  such  a  charge  the  borough  of  Westbury,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  or  to  involve  its  respectable  electors  in  so  sweep- 
ing a  censure."  Upon  the  utterance  of  this  palpable  falsehood,  what 
did  the  House  of  Commons  ?  were  they  shocked  ?  were  they  indignant  ? 
did  any  one  castigate  the  right  honourable  offender  }  No  such  thing ; 
but  they  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  report  says,  *^  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  joined  !"  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  believe  him,  on  his  honour,  when  he  said  that 
there  had  been  no  understanding  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  to 
extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  Believe  him  on 
his  honour !  Why  should  they  or  any  one  believe  in  that  honour  of 
which  he  had  just  given  so  admirable  a  specimen  ?  Why  should  any 
body  put  faith  in  anything  he  said  ?  For  our  parts,  this,  if  we  had  not 
other  and  damning  evidence,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  distrust 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  wherever  the  case  was  one  in  which  he 
had  interest  in  uttering  an  untruth ;  and  had  it  been  our  fate  to  be  iif 
the  honourable  House,  we  should  have  told  him  so. 

It  may  now  be  demanded  of  us,  why  we  are  thus  careful  to  fasten 
upon  the  right  honourable  baronet  the  charge  of  duplicity;  why  we 
wish  to  make  the  public  believe  him  utterly  untrustworthy.  The  answer 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  desirable  that  every  man  should 
have  the  character  he  deserves.  In  the  second,  the  peculiar  position  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  to  place  him  in  his 
true  light  before  the  public.  Reputations  at  the  present  day  are,  in 
most  instances,  the  result  of  charlatan  arts,  of  deceit,  of  pretence.  The 
code  of  morality  for  public  men  has  been  drawn  up  by  themselves  ;  made 
to  suit  their  sinister  purposes,  and  not  the  interests  of  the  public.    One 
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striking  illustration  of  this  morality  can  be  made  to  serve  more  power, 
fully  in  the  way  of  a  correction^  than  any  ten  thousand  general  descrip. 
tions.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  opinion^  that  we  have  uncere« 
moniously  brought  into  relief  the  utter  carelessness  of  truth  evinced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  throughout  his  public  life,  that  we  have  attempted  to 
lay  bare  the  selfish  motives  by  which  his  conduct  has  been  determined. 
Seen  in  their  true  lights  in  this  striking  and  individual  instance^  these 
motives  will  serve  as  a  clue  or  guide  in  other  cases.  Applying  the  tests 
here  used^  we  may  determine  the  value  of  most  of  the  public  characters 
that  may  appear ;  we  shall  thus  be  guarded  against  imposition  at  the 
hands  of  others ;  and  also^  (and  this  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable 
matter,)  at  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentlonan  himself.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  career  is  not  yet  ended.  He  will  again  be  a  suitor  for 
public  favour ;  and  employing  the  same  arts,  though  different  pretences, 
he  will  endeavour  to  regain  the  power  he  has  lost.  If  the  public  be  fore^ 
warned,  if  they  distinctly  see  what  he  has  been,  a  wholesome  distrust 
wiU  occupy  their  minds ;  a  distrust  that  will  render  powerless  the  arti- 
fices employed  to  delude  them. 

But,  it  may  be  remarked  by  some,  that  the  people  may  thus  do  injury 
to  the  public  cause,  by  excluding  from  the  councils  of  the  nation,  the 
men  best  fitted,  by  their  experience,  to  watch  over  the  public  affairs. 
And  by  these  same  persons  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  aptitude  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  moral  qua- 
lities requisite  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  statesman.  It  may  be  thought 
and  said,  in  short,  that  probity  may  be  rated  too  highly.  The  answer 
to  this  statement,  in  the  present  case  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  con. 
sequence  in  other  instances,  this  evil  will  not  result  from  the  exclusion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  since  his  talents  and  habits  of  business  are  not  of  so 
great  and  commanding  a  nature,  as  to  make  his  assistance  any  mighty 
benefit,  his  loss  any  alarming  evil.  A  pertinacious  friend  may  dispute 
this  assertion,  and  adduce,  as  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  reforms  he  has  introduced  into  the  law ;  this  being  usually  the 
class  of  acts  to  which  those  persons  now  refer  who  are  desirous  of  re- 
commending him  to  public  favour.  They  pass  over  the  other  part  of 
his  life ;  they  attempt  to  slur  over  the  many  monstrous  ills  he  has  pro- 
duced, and  endeavour  to  fix  attention  upon  these  solitary  instances  of  sup- 
posed good.  MHiile  liking  the  man  for  the  ills  that  he  has  accomplished, 
(his  artful  support  of  all  abuses  being  his  recommendation  to  them)  they 
attempt  to  foist  him  upon  the  public  by  the  aid  of  the  few  things  he 
may  have  performed  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  desires.  Thus 
pretence  is  added  to  pretence  throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  public 
dealing.  But  we  meet  them  on  this  their  chosen  ground :  we  assert 
that  the  attempts  at  law  reform  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  his  unfitness ;  and,  while  his  other  acts  show  his 
moral  unfitness^  these  prove  his  mental  incapacity. 

Placed  in  a  position  wherein  he  had  power  to  make  the  remedy  co-ex« 
tensive  with  the  evil,  to  frame  and  establish  (had  he  been  possessed  of 
the  mental  qualificat^ns  for  the  task)  regular  and  scientific  arrange- 
ments, a  simple  and  efficient  judicature,  he  attempted  nothing  beyond 
some  piecemeal  alterations,  some  narrow  expedients,  some  patch-woiic 
mending  of  a  wholesale  evil.  The  result  was  more  evil  than  benefit : 
old  decisions  were  disturbed,  still  greater  uncertainty  than  previously 
existed  was  induced ;  the  amendments  did  not  fit  in  with  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  looked  like  the  attempts  of  a  modem  plasterer  to  repair  a 
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Grothic  edifice.  Discredit  was  thrown  upon  the  idea  of  reforming  the 
law,  among  legal  men ;  they  hecame  yet  more  wedded  to  the  errors  of 
their  tribe ;  and  now  pointy  with  triumph,  to  the  futile  attempts,  the 
blunders,  and  the  many  ills  resulting  from  endeavours  at  reformation 
by  the  unhallowed  hands  of  laymen.  The  crude  and  hasty  performances 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  doubtless  deserved,  as  they  received  the  contempt 
of  all  legal  men,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  this  conclusion  so 
willingly  adopted.  Still,  the  countenance  they  have  afforded  to  it  must 
be  considered,  when  we  are  attempting  to  estimate  the  worth  of  his  law 
reform ;  and  we  fear  it  will  be  found  to  overbalance  any  little  good  which 
they  may  otherwise  have  produced. 

Let  us  hope  that,  when  the  people  have  weighed  these  things,  when 
they  have  made  a  searching  scrutiny  into  his  past  life,  they  will  con- 
sign to  utter  insignificance  and  neglect  this  one  of  the  many  plausible 
pretenders  by  whom  the  world  is  infested* 
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We  l0T*d,  where  lips  and  tongnes  are  seal'd, 
And  passions  are  by  signs  revealed  ; 
Where  from  a  floweret,  or  a  wreath, 
Affection's  voice  may  only  breathe ; 

And  held  our  sweet  communion  thore^ 
Thro*  mediums  beautiful  and  rare ; 
With  citron  blossoms,  rosebuds  bright, 
As  the  first  break  of  morning's  light : 

While  in  the  tinting  of  a  thread 
The  secrets  of  our  hearts  were  read ; 
And  hope^  and  joy,  and  grief,  were  told 
With  hues  of  green,  and  pink,  and  gold. 

Cur's  was  a  triple  share  of  bliss. 
E'en  in  a  mystic  love  like  this ; 
Which  made  us  one,  ere  either  heard 
The  other's  lips  pronounce  a  word.* 


•  The  Oriental  custom  of  making  flowen,  and  colours,  the  Interpreter!  of  lore.  Is  here  alluded  ta^ 
It  U  BtlU  moat  preralent  In  Spun,  and  In  the  ex.GoTemmenti  of  that  nation  In  South  America ;  a  tct. 
bftl  communication  between  the  lexe*  (vrlth  the  exception  of  near  relatirea)  being  wldom  permitted. 
If  a  lady  preaent  you  a  bouquet,  tied  wiU>  green  ailk.  It  is  the  bright  messenger  of  hope ;  and  should  you 
return  the  colour,  she  expresses  afltetion'a  dawn  by  a  delicate  pink.  The  intermediate  shades  between 
that  and  scarlet  denote  the  gradual  rising  of  love's  thermometer  ftom  00  to  120.  Yellow,  In  the  pro. 
cress  of  pasdon,  is  often  used  to  convey  anxiety  or  sorrow :  but  if  you  receive  It  on  the  first  overture, 
it  denotes  despair ;  and  should  you  persist  in  the  pursuit,  after  so  unequivocal  a  discouragement,  Diack 
seals  your  doom,  and  (unless  philoscohy  come  to  your  aid,  in  the  shape  of  a  kinder  beauty)  may  prove 
the  last  thread  of  your  existence.  Single  flowers  have  also  their  various  significations,  and  are  rcceiv. 
ed  or  rejected  In  quick  succession;  I  once  saw  a  Spanish  gentleman  in  a  crowded  Tertulla,  present  a 
rose  to  a  Peruvian  lady,  who  had  captivated  him :  and  shall  never  forget  her  look,  and  the  faUl  action 
which  accompanied  it  She  dashed  the  flower  on  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  it  with  a  frown  of  in. 
eflkUe  contempt.  The  astonishment  of  the  astemblv,  and  the  frantic  rage  of  the  ^'panla^d,  cani>e  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  He  rushed  from  the  room,  and  the  next  morning  was  tound  a  corpse, 
a  strong  dose  of  laudanum  having  terminated  his  earthly  career,  it  is  but  Just  to  add,  that  such  In. 
stances  of  self-4cstruetion  are  extremely  rare,  the  philosopby  of  love  being  better  understood  by  tha 
Spaniards  than  perhaps  any  other  nation ;  and  the  general  remark  made  upon  this  melancholy  event 
is  sddom  called  for,  **  Que  sonao  I  dcbla  haberse  enamorado  de  otra."  *«  What  a  fool  I  he  ought  to  have 
made  love  to  another/'  The  author  of  this  tragedy  wu  little  affected  bj  it.  1  met  her  at  a  ball  a  few 
evenings  after,  looking  m  gay  and  beautiftd  as  ever; 
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A  SKETCH. 

''TVell^  irroo,  Crohoore  motthaheh*  what  was  the  hardest  case  yotf 
were  ever  in  ?"  said  Darby  Shea.  But  I  must  premise  a  few  words  as  to 
Crohoore  and  the  scene  of  the  conversation. 

Jack  Ahearin  had  a  number  of  men  digging  potatoes  for  him^  in  the 
winter  of  1823.  Of  course  they  did  not  dine  until  after  nightfall ;  but 
that  meal  being  over^  a  roaring  fire  was  made  down^  and  the  boys  and 
girls  gathered  round  it  to  joke  and  tell  stories  for  a  few  hours.  A  short 
wall  stretched  out  from  the  hearth^  and  with  the  side  wall  of  the  house, 
served  to  enclose  the  fireplace.  Along  this  a  broad  block  was  laid^  ge^ 
nerally  the  most  comfortable  seat  at  the  fire.  Crohoore^  with  his  legs 
extended  at  fuU  lengthy  and  his  crutches  lying  by  him^  was  its  sole  oc- 
cupant^ for  two  reasons ;  firsts  as  an  honour  and  a  convenience  to  him ; 
secondly^  because  whoever  sat  near  him  while  telling  a  story^  was  sure 
to  receive  sundry  hard  punches  and  knocks.  His  mode  of  describing 
his  innumerable  adventures  is  exceedingly  dramatic ;  and  if  he  has  to 
tell  of  a  particular  blow^  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  gives  the 
person  next  him  a  dreadful  thump  on  the  head  or  the  body^  as  the  nar- 
ration requires.  Those^  therefore,  who  know  him,  edge  off  to  a  respect- 
fnl  distance  as  soon  as  he  begins ;  and  then^  having  no  one  to  act  on,  it 
IB  surprising  what  a  pelt  he'll  give  himself  on  the  side  of  the  head,  or 
what  s  sound  hell  '^  take  out "  of  his  bare  breast  by  a  blow,  to  the  great 
delight  and  laughter  of  all  the  children^  who  are  thrown  into  ecstasies  at  it. 
Crohoore's  life  was  one  of  constant  adventures,  and  he  literally  carries 
them  in  his  head.  It  is  as  irregular  externally  as  a  bog  of  turf,  full  of 
dints  and  holes,  with  every  one  of  which  some  story  is  invariably  con- 
nected. One  had  the  lock  of  a  pistol  'Smothered''  in  it^  while  they  were 
endeavouring  to  arrest  him  as  a  Whiteboy  ;  another  was  left  by  a  broad- 
sword on  a  similar  occasion ;  a  third  was  the  fruit  of  a  single  combat, 
(with  sticks,)  and  a  thousand  others  were  given  in  fights  accurately  re- 
gistered with  all  their  particular  circumstances.  When  the  young  boys, 
with  whom  he  is  a  prodigious  favourite,  almost  as  great  as  with  myself, 
wish  to  excite  him^  and  get  some  story^  one  of  them  passes  his  hand 
through  his  grey  hairs^  until  he  meets  some  well-known  hollow^  and 
says,  '^  Irrooy  Crohoore,  blood  and  fire  !  this  was  a  great  cut ;  where  did 
you  get  it  P"  Crohoore  then,  with  apparent  reluctance^  begins  to  ex- 
plain ;  word  is  sent  in  all  directions,  ''  Come,  come^  Crohoore  is  telling 
about  the  cut  that  Ned  Charles  gave  him^"  and  he  has  an  audience  im- 
mediately. The  old  men  take  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  him^  for  many 
have  been  themselves  witnesses  of  his  exploits  ;  and  as  his  courage,  no- 
toriously, was  so  desperate  that  there  was  scarce  any  thing  too  daring 
to  be  attempted  by  him,  they  are  not  shocked  by  a  story,  which,  though 
improbable  for  another,  is  yet  perfectly  natural  and  likely,  when  told  of 
him.  Indeed,  I  never  heard  any  doubts  cast  on  his  veracity.  His  name 
is  a  sort  of  voucher ;  and  if,  when  he  has  to  describe  a  scene,  he  seizes 
your  hand  and  puts  it  into  the  hollow  of  a  wound  ;  or  if,  when  he  says, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  got  nine  sabre  cuts  from  his  shoulder  to  his 


*  Wicked,  i.  e.  daring,  Crohoorv*^  i^™^  exprewiyo  of  admiration  and  fcar. 
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wrist^  he  can  pull  up  his  wrist^  and  show  you  as  many  white  seamSi  it  is 
very  hard  hut  to  helieve  him. 

He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  virtues  and  faults.  With  the  most  pas- 
sionate tenderness  of  affection  for  his  family^  and  for  those  friends  to 
whom  he  attached  himself,  he  had  not  a  vestige  of  compassion  for  their 
enemies^  or  the  enemies  of  their  country.  NaturaUy  he  would  not  hurt 
a  fly :  hut  a  hailiff^  a  proctor^  or  a  policeman^  he  would  kill  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  impropriety ;  and  while  in  quarrels  with  others,  whom 
he  hated  most  hitterly,  there  was  a  generous  fairness,-— of  all  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  laws,  or  in  the  service  of  "  King  George,"  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  sin  not  to  take  every  advantage.  Open  warfare  in 
their  case  seemed  as  ahsurd  as  a  fair  duel  with  a  rattlesnake  or  a  tiger 
would  appear  to  a  backwoodsman.  What  justice  would  they  show.  Mm^ 
at  the  assizes  ?  They  were  only  to  be  knocked  on  the  head.  An  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  came  one  time  to  serve  a  person,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  with  a  law  order.  Crohoore  was  wild  with  rage. 
He  stole  out,  took  up  a  huge  stone  into  an  old  castle,  under  which  the 
officer  must  pass ;  and  had  he  not  most  fortunately  been  discovered, 
would  beyond  all  doubt  have  killed  him.  In  short,  he  was  as  devoted  to 
his  friends  as  ever  was  clansman  to  his  chief.  Life  and  limb  were  no^ 
thing  in  their  service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expected,  when 
in  a  scrape, — and  he  was  enough  of  himself  to  keep  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  in  constant  employment,  the  most  usual  charge  against  him  being 
Whiteboyism, — that  neiUier  money,  labour,  nor  interest  should  be  spared 
to  bring  him  through ;  and  certainly  if  affection,  courage,  and  fidelity, 
though  often  dreadfully  misdirected  in  the  mode  of  showing  them,  could 
deserve  it,  they  would  not  be  spared.  A  tub  of  gold  could  not  purchase 
him;  and,  lam  sure,  he  might  be  cut  in  pieces  before  he  would  betray 
his  friends. 

Yet,  with  all  his  wildness,  Crohoore  was  very  industrious.  He  would 
toil  like  a  slave  at  task  work,  and,  indeed,  was  in  much  request  as  an 
excellent  labourer.  It  was  in  the  evenings  after  returning  from  a  day's 
work  that  he  did  most  of  his  own  business,  often  continuing  at  it  by 
moonlight ;  but  he  was  never  intended  to  be  rich.  At  the  time  that 
Hoche's  fleet  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  he  had  a  farm  of  twenty  acres,  and 
four  or  five  good  milch  cows,  and  was,  in  short,  in  a  thriving  way. 
But  the  moment  the  news  reached  him,  his  blood  was  up,  he  killed  and 
salted  all  his  cows,  and  was  of  course  broken.  After  some  time  he  fell 
lame,  and  at  length  became  a  gaherlunzie.  But  his  lameness  could  not 
seize  him  like  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  sitting  in  his  own  house,  almost 
unable  to  move,  when  the  word  ran  that  the  police  w^ere  coming,  to  ar- 
rest him ;  he  sprung  up  at  once,  rushed  out,  and  ran  as  well  as  ever. 
For  two  years  after,  he  continued  perfectly  free  from  lameness :  by  de- 
grees then  it  returned ;  and  as,  unluckily,  he  had  no  warrant  out  against 
him,  it  has  never  since  departed. 

Fronting  the  fire  sat  Larry  Connor,  a  pensioner  at  a  shilling  a- day. 
This  magnificent  income  woiild  alone  have  made  Larry  a  man  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  he  had  also  seen  the  world,  been  in  several  engagements, 
and  was,  moreover,  a  very  shrewd  hard-headed  fellow.  He,  too,  had  a 
touch  of  romance  in  him,  and  was  much  given  to  reading.  His  usual 
place  was  at  a  sawyer's  on  the  road  side.  There,  during  the  dog-days, 
seated  on  a  piece  of  deal,  with  an  old  pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  he 
would  read  Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece  or  Rome  in  a  loud;  stiff,  un- 
varying voice  to  the  sawyers;  expounding  it  as  he  went  along,  and  adding 
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many  wise  reflections  of  his  own,  with  now  and  then,  as  an  episode^  some 
adventure  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns ;  often,  while  going  to  bathe,  we 
stopped  to  listen  to  him,  and  were  convidsed  with  laughter  at  his  extra- 
ordinary pronunciations  of  proper  names,  for  which,  of  course,  we  were 
gravely  rebuked ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  levities,  the  presence  of 
the  ^'  Latin  scholars"  was  always  acceptable  to  Larry. — There  was  next 
Donulh  Oghe,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Irish  peasant ;  over  six  feet  high, 
and  stout  in  proportion,  with  a  fine,  manly,  open  countenance.  For 
a  bet  he  tied  the  handles  of  seven  half-hundreds  (weight)  together,  and 
walked  about  with  them  in  one  hand  for  a  short  time ;  which  gave  him 
a  high  reputation  for  strength.  But  Donulh  was  one  of  the  most  sensible 
fellows  in  the  house. — The  others — Jack  Connell,  a  second  and  much  in^ 
ferior  edition  of  Crohoore,  Simon  Dauly,  Owen  Spillane-— it  is  not  ne- 
cessary  to  dwell  on  more  particularly. 

For  whatever  reason,  Crohoore  could  not  be  induced  to  tell  any  story, 
'*  Well,"  says  Simon  Dauly,  "  to  open  the  ball,  as  Crohoore  wont  spake^ 
I'll  tell  the  hardest  case  I  was  ever  in,  and  I  think  'twas  with  a  mad 
dog  at  Coolgorruv,  when  we  were  living  there.*' 

"  Ah  that's  right,  Simon,  and  good  luck  to  you,"  exclaimed  all  the  girls 
together. 

*'  'Twas  as  fine  a  summer's  night  as  ever  came  out  of  the  Heavens,  and 
I  was  after  seeing  the  cows  that  war  all  sleeping  in  the  field,  ye  know, 
before  the  house  there,  and  just  after  my  first  sleep ;  when  Kate  stirs  me, 
(women,  Nell,"  to  a  lively  black-eyed  girl  who  hid  her  face  with  a  laugh 
in  her  apron,  ^'  never  let  a  poor  fellow  alone,)  '  Simon,  Simon,'  says  she, 
'  there's  something  the  matther  with  the  pigs  abroad.'  We  had  at  that 
time  a  litther  of  young  little  bonnuvs  [young  pigs^  in  the  linney  outside  ; 
their  motlier,  to  be  sure,  was  with  'um ;  and  the  cart  was  drawn  across  the 
mouth  of  the  linney.  Well,  I  heard  all  the  noise  of  the  bonnuvs  abroad ; 
so  I  puts  on  my  shirt,  and  goes  out.  A  little  dog,  Purty  we  called  him, 
went  with  me.  Sure  enough  there  was  terrible  work'  i'the  linney,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  Purty  ran  in  under  the  cart,  but  he 
was  no  sooner  in  than  he  began  to  cry  for  the  bare  life,  and  he  runs  out 
between  my  legs ;  and  a  yellow  mastiff  of  a  mad  dog,  as  big  as  a  calf, 
after  him,  eating  him  all  the  way, — he  nearly  thrun  me  down.  Well, 
Purty  runs  into  the  house,  fox  the  door  would  not  at  all  stay  closed,  and 
in  with  him  under  the  bed,  where  Kate  and  the  childer  war ;  and  the 
mad  dog  after  him,  chawing  away  at  him.  I  ran  to  the  door,  and  as 
there  war  three  or  four  inches  between  the  top  of  it  and  the  post  above, 
I  pulls  it  out  hard,  and  I  calls  to  the  three  men  that  war  sleeping  on  the 
chest,  ^  Thonom  an  <2Aiaou/,OwenCoumane,'  says  I,  ^the  mad  dog  is  within; 
hand  me  the  pike  over  the  door.'  '  The  divil  take  me  thin,  if  I  do,'  says 
he." — '*  Oh,  the  coward,"  exclaimed  Nell,  "  I'm  ashamed  of  him." 

^*  Thrue  for  you,  but  may  be  I  did  not  give  him  a  lacing  for  it  ,*  may  be 
I  did  not  give  him  the  bating  of  a  buck  goat.  '  Well,  yirroo,'  says  I,  *  you 
need  only  remain  on  the  chest  where  you  are :  the  pike  is  standing  near 
it ;  push  it  out  to  me.'  But  the  heart  of  a  coward  is  deaf :  he  wouldn't 
stir.  '  Father,'  says  little  Paddy,  getting  up  in  the  bed,  '  I'll  go  and  give  it 
to  you.'— .'Lie  down,  you  rascal,'  says  I, 'where  you  are,  and  don't  open 
your  mouth  for  fear  he'd  hear  you :  lie  down,  agraghal  dhe  mvohahir  y*  I 
don't  want  it  at  all.'  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  mad  dog,  hear- 
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ing  me^  came  out  from  under  the  bed^  and  began  to  run  wild  about  the 
house^  looking  for  the  door;  and  how  was  I  sure  but  he'd  jump  into  the 
bed»  I  thought  the  heart  would  brake  my  ribs.  At  last  I  thought  of 
the  churn-staff  that  was  stuck  in  the  elder-tree^  you  know^  Crohoore  ? 
(Crohoore  nodded) ;  the  tree  on  the  top  of  the  ditch  opposite  the  dung- 
hill out.  'Twas  only  the  day  before  we  made  up  the  dunghill ;  and 
there  war  a  pool  of  wather  between  it  and  the  ditch.  So  I  gives  the 
door  a  great  pull  to  me  ;  I  runs  up  the  dunghill,  and  leaps  on  the  ditch  : 
but  the  big  limestone  flag  that  was  at  the  butt  of  the  tree  made  me  slip,  and 
I  fell  down  into  the  wather.  The  mad  dog  heard  the  noise,  and  he  runs  down 
with  a  tub  of  froth  at  his  mouth.  Well,  I  had  only  just  time,  and  no  more,  to 
get  upon  the  dunghiU,  when  he  makes  at  me,  and  two  candles  in  his  eyes ; 
I  had  nothing,  you  know,  only  my  hands :  but  the  dung  was  long  and  soft, 
so  I  caught  up  a  shafe  of  it,  and  just  as  his  head  was  upon  the  dunghill,  I 
thruv  him  back.  But  he  makes  at  me  worse  than  ever  ;  I  thruv  him  down 
again,  and  again:  but  the  heap  was  getting  lower  every  time,  and  a  dog  that 
way  is  a  sighth  stronger  than  one  in  his  sinses;so  I  was  in  a  dreadful  puzzle; 
at  last  I  thought  of  Captain,  and  I  called  him,  Oych  !  He  came,  an  runs  at 
the  mad  dog,"  (^'WUhah  magreine  eh  (my  dear  he  is,)  Captain,"  burst  from 
all,)  ^'  and  they  runs  at  each  other,  but  Captain  knocked  him  down  ;  and  I 
remember  very  well,  though  he  had  such  a  grip,  that  with  any  other  dog 
his  hold  was  like  Owen  a  Vocchig's  vice,  he  used  only  give  the  mad  dog 
a  shake,  and  then  throw  him  from  him,  they  have  such  vinom.  Well 
he  wouldn't  be  satisfied  until  he  drove  him  out  of  the  farm,  down  through 
the  cows  to  Madam  O'Donoghue's,  without  letting  him  touch  one  of  them  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  that,  he  sat  down  on  the  field,  and  began  to 
ulugone  as  ever  you  heard  a  woman  at  a  funeral." 

^'  Oych,  see  that,  what  sinse  he  had !  And  what  did  ye  do  with  him 
Simon  }" 

"  Ah,  I  was  obliged  to  get  him  killed  two  days  after,  he  began  to  grow 
mad,  and  to  eat  himself;  so  we  sent  to  Bill  Doody,  for  I  would  not 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  and  he  shot  him.  I'd  give  the  best  cow  on  the 
bawn  for  him  that  morning." 

^'  Gondouth,  to  be  sure  you  would.  But  what  happened  the  pigs ;  did 
they  go  mad  ?" 

"  A  quare  thing  then.  Their  mother,  about  a  month  after  that,  went 
up  to  Sheeans,  to  the  furze  brake  there,  and  began  to  root  it  away.  In 
an  hour  you'd  think  she'd  do  more  than  twenty  men :  so  we  killed  her- 
self, and  two  or  three  of  the  bonnuvs  that  went  the  same  way.  The  rest 
of  them  didn't  go  mad,  but  they  never  grew  a  bit,  and  the  world  wouldn't 
fatten  'um.  The  hair  on  'um  was  like  a  field  of  new  stubbles  ;  all  long 
and  standing  up  for  themselves,  as  if  every  one  of  *um  was  mad." 

''  Well,  the  glory  !     But,  Simon,  what  happened  the  mad  dog  ?" 

"  Oych !  bad  luck  to  him  over  and  over  again  !  sure  'twas  he  bit  Miss 
Hayes." 

"  Simon,  what's  that  you  say  }  Was  it  your  mad  dog  that  killed  her  >" 

*'  Indeed  it  was,  to  my  shame  and  sorrow.  The  next  day  he  ran  back 
towards  Lismanghane ;  and  the  country,  to  be  sure,  was  on  fire  after  him. 
She  was  standing  on  the  lawn  abroad :  they  say  she  thought  'twas  a  hunt 
when  she  heard  the  lu,  [the  yell — ^the  shouting  of  the  country  people  in 
chase  of  the  mad  dog :]  but  before  any  one  knew  anything  or  could  help 
it,  he  bit  her  in  the  cheek  and  the  hand,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
smother  her  between  two  beds." 

"  In  the  cheek  ?   Oh,  Simon,  that  was  the  pity  on  earth,"  said  Donulh 
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Oghe^  ''  I  never  seen  such  a  face.  I  declare  to  Goodness,  too,  you'd  rather 
hear  her  spaking,  and  more  in  particular  when  she  laughed,  than  the  finest 
echo  Spillane  ever  took  out  of  Glenna,  'twas  so  sweet." 

^*  'Tis  thrue  for  him,"  said  Crohoore:  "  neither  did  I  ever  see  such  a  face 
except  her  eye,  and  that  was  like  the  lake  at  Tomies,  where  the  carhuncle 
is  shining  at  the  bottom."* 

"  Well,  well,  Crohoore,  I  suppose  she  was  handsome  enough ;  but  if  you 
was  in  Spnin  or  foreign  parts,  you  would  not  think  so  much  of  her,"  in- 
terrupted Larry.  "  I  tell  you  what,  when  we  were  marching  through  Bally- 
franca  [^Villafranca,  perhaps]  I  seen  a  woman  there  that  she  wasn't 
priming  to;  a  woman  that  would  make  a  whole  regiment,  cry  'Kyes  right!'" 

"  Whisht,  hould  your  tonj^uo;  what  were  all  the  women  in  all  the 
hoUihmwoers  [cities]  of  the  world  beyond  sea  to  be  compared  with  her  ? 
Do  you  want  to  throw  the  ould  souldier  over  me  ? — Put  away  that  work, 
I  tell  you.  Look,  did  you  ever  see  a  fine  field  of  whate,  almost  ripe, 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  this  way  from  the  west  on  a  summer's  even, 
ing,  and  the  shadows  runniuir  over  it  ? '  Well,  that  was  like  your  face, 
£liza  Hayes,  when  you  were  listening  to  a  story." 

'^  WUha,  magreine  hu,  Crohuier!"  [Wisha,my  love  you  are,  Crohoore,] 
exclaimed  two  or  three  of  the  girls  together  ;  and  the  dispute  ended  by 
acclamation,  Larry  being  completely  silenced  by  this  volley  from  the 
women. 

There  was  silence  for  some  time.  "  Well,"  says  Crohoore,  "  as  Simon 
told  about  the  bonnuvs,  I'll  tell  what  happened  me  with  Jack  McCarthy's 
boar.  'Twisn't  the  hardest  case  I  was  ever  in ;  but  faith  he  gave  me 
enough  of  it, — my  own  bellyful !  You  remember  Thigue  Gaouncheuch, 
Larry  ?" — "  I  do,  well*" — >**  Well,  he  had  this  orchard  over  one  year ; 
and  the  apples  was  a  show :  you'd  think  the  trees  would  break  down 
with  'em.  '  Yirrah  /*  says  I,  one  evening,  this  way,  to  Jack  Crimin  and 
Owen  Ahearin,  and  they  were  two  as  stout  slashing  fellows  as  you'd  see 
at  the  patthern  at  Ghairah-na.Ornhun,  *  wouldn't  we  relieve  the  trees  of 
that  neger  over,  and  November  night  not  far  off  ?' — *  Done,'  says  Jack, 
*  I'm  at  you,'  says  Owen ;  and  we  settled  the  night." 

Stealing  apples,  it  ought  to  be  observed  on  Crohoore's  behalf,  was 
never  regarded  as  an  offence  or  shame.  It  was  purely  a  piece  of  fun  to 
please  the  girls ;  and  young  fellows  showed  their  spirit  and  address  on 
the  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  the  orchard-man  was  expected  to  guard 
his  apples  the  best  he  could,  even  to  the  length  of  shooting  a  man. 
Without  danger,  th6re  would  have  been  neither  honour  nor  pleasure  in 
the  matter.  In  fact,  it  was  an  understood  thing  on  both  sides,  that  the 
boys  were  to  steal  the  apples  if  they  could,  and  the  owner  of  the  apples 
to  shoot  the  boys  in  the  act  if  he  could ;  but  any  appeal  to  the  law  was, 
by  universal  consent,  pronounced  very  mean,— quite  a  di^^grace. 

'^  When  the  night  came, — 'twas  a  windy  blowing  one,  and  the  moon 


•  The  d«e]K>8t  part  of  the  lake  is  near  Tomies :  The  depth  is  about  60  or  70 
fathoms.  In  several  legends  the  carbuncle  cuts  a  considerable  figure.  Sometimes  it  is 
part  of  O'Donoghue^s  immense  wealth,  guarded  by  the  dog  Bran,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake ;  where  it  may  be  seen  on  particular  occasions,  flashing  up  through  the  water  with 
supernatural  brilliancy  ;  .and  sometimes  it  is  floating  on  the  surface,  as  is  attested  by 
a  native  poet,  when  enumerating  the  wonders  of  Killamey  in  such  si^eet-flowing  verse 
as  the  followi^  ».-. 

"  'Tis  there  joa*d  see  the  carbonde  tliat*s  swiramiiiff  by  nator^ 
The  deer  mnniog  np  and  down,  and  the  hoonds  tallyiog  after.' 
xo,  X.— VOL.  II.  *  F 
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WAS  to  rise  late^-— there  was  a  great  coholaune  [company]  at  mj  house, 
waiting  for  the  apples.  So  o£P  we  sets  with  six  sheets  that  the  girls  made 
into  hags^  and  a  wallet  for  the  night  itself,  because  the  bags  warn't  to 
be  touched  till  Noyember  eve.  Every  one  of  us  had  a  fine  stick,  and 
we  took  a  spade  and  shovel  and  a  big  gwaul  [bundle]  of  hay.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  great  brake  of  furze  over  Dan  Morarty's  ground,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  within,  I  suppose  'twas  the  Good  People,  as  they  call 
'em  [Fairies :  Crohoore  was  much  too  proud  to  give  this  title  in  a  tone 
of  any  thing  but  contempt,]  made  it  for  their  pattherns,  as  fine  and  smooth 
and  round  a  green  field  as  you'd  desire  to  see.  We  left  the  other  things 
here  until  we'd  come  back  with  the  apples  and  bury  them,  and  then  up 
the  hill  with  us.  Thigue  had  his /uhurruch  [cabin]  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchard,  but  all  our  design  was  on  the  farmers,  [a  kind  of  apple,]  you 
know,  Simon,  near  the  west  ditch." — "  Is't  me  ?  Often  I  robbed  it." — 
"  So  we  got  in  near  that.  I  was  first :  the  clouds  were  running  across 
the  sky  like  two  factions  at  a  fair,  crying  ^ve  pounds  for  each  other's 
head;  but  the  night,  after  all,  was  not  very  dark.  Well,  there  was  a 
path,  you  know,  from  the  tree,  and  always  was,  up  to  the  caUn  and 
over  to  Hugh  Folvey's  ground  ;  so  I  stole  over  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  to  the  cabin,  and  I  looked  down  the  chimney.  Sure  enough,  the 
cabin  was  almost  full  of  people,  playing  cards,  and  laughing,  only  the 
wind  did  not  let  me  hear  'em.  Tim  himself,  (and  sure,  Larry,  wasn't 
he  a  fine  player  ?  That  I  mightn't  stir  out  of  this  seat  if  he  wasn't  a 
match  for  the  White  Piper !)" 

"  Oych,  the  villain  of  the  world !  if  he  didn't  colour  the  cards  there  isn't 
a  cottner  in  Cork.  We  played  for  my  great-coat,  before  ever  I  thought 
of  going  sodgering.  There  was  thirty  games  for  it ;  and,  bad  luck  to 
me  !  if  I  had  more  than  five  won,  when  he  shouldered  it  off  with  him. 
Before  you  could  bite  a  cartridge,  'twas  gone.  By  the  same  token  'twas 
Corney  Clifford,  from  Listhry,  made  it ;  and  I  bate  him  the  same  evening, 
because  it  was  not  full  enough  in  the  skirts.  But,  right  shoulders  for- 
ward, Crohoore  :  you  were  in  the  militia  yourself." 

"  Well,  may  be  he  did ;  but,  any  how,  he  had  the  bonnuv  [the  ace  of 
hearts,  which  in  the  usual  Irish  game  always  ranks  as  the  third  trump] 
that  night  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  great  glee.  I  knew,  too,  that  his 
partner  opposite  me,  Ignatius  Sullivan,  had  something  good,  from  his 
face.  Well,  says  I,  they  wont  be  in  a  hurry  to  look  at  the  orchard,  and 
I  went  back  to  the  boys  and  told  them  how  matters  was.  So  I  put  Jack 
on  the  path  between  the  farmers  and  the  cabin,  to  watch ;  and  if  any  one 
was  coming,  to  whistle  to  us ;  and  we  were  to  whistle  to  him  when  the 
bags  was  full.  Jack  knelt  down  in  the  path  on  one  knee,  and  put  his 
chin  this  way  in  his  hand,  and  looked  over  to  the  cabin.  He  had  a  black 
thorn  stick  across  his  thigh  that  would  be  fit  for  King  Greorge  himself." 

"  Larry,  I  suppose  the  King  has  a  great  faction,"  said  Jack  Connell  ; 
"  have  they  all  bagnets  (bayonets  ?)" 

"  God  help  your  head.  Do  you  know  the  reeds  below  in  the  lake  ?  he 
has  more  cannons  than  is  there  of  'um,  and  every  one  of  'um  like  a 
chained  shot  that  would  may-be  kill  all  the  sodgers  in  Ross  castle  at  once." 

"  TTionom  an  dhiaoulj  Larry,  what's  that  you  say  ?"  said  Jack  in  the  ut- 
most astonishment.     "  Would  he  bate  the  Counshellaire  then  .?*" 

The  Counshellaire  is  the  familiar  and  affectionate  title  by  which  Mr 
O'Connell  is  known  among  the  country  people.  A  short  time  before 
this  conversation  occurred,  the  Association  had  been  established  in 
Dublin,  and  was  already  exciting  great  attention  among  the  peasantry 
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in  the  remotest  districts^  and  beginning  to  exercise  over  their  opinions 
and  conduct^  that  influence  which  soon  became  unbounded.  Some 
streaks  of  more  correct  information^ — ^the  forerunners  of  that  broad  day 
of  political  knowledge  diflPused  by  its  own  proceedings^  speeches^  publica- 
tions, and  discussions,  and  by  those  that  resulted  from  it  in  every  part 
of  Ireland, — ^might  be  already  discerned.  Like  Crohoore,  many  as  yet 
thought  the  Association  was  Captain  Rock's  headquarters:  but  the 
notion  of  its  real  character  was  spreading  with  great  speed,  and  lawless 
outrage  was  even  now  struck  with  a  palsy.  Burnings  and  murders  be- 
came less  frequent,  then  soon  ceased  altogether ;  and  law,  which  it  was 
formerly  a  disgrace  to  resort  to,  was  at  length  regarded  as  the  most 
effectual  and  cherished  instrument  of  redress.  But  to  return.  The 
possibility  implied  in  Jack's  question  gave  mortal  offence. 

"  WhUht"  interrupted  Darby  Shea,  indignantly ;  "  what's  that  you 
say  ?     The  CounaheUaire  would  make  two  of  him." 

"  'Pon  my  soul  he  wouldn't.  I  tell  you  when  I  seen  the  King,  'tis  a 
big  man  would  be  as  great  as  him,  let  alone  make  two  of  him.  Tom 
Scanlan,  after  eating  the  fifteen  pound  salmon,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  tie  the  boat  chain  about  him  for  fear  he'd  burst,  wouldn't  make  two  of 
him." 

"  Larry,"  says  Dhonulh  Oghe,  "  I  wouldn't  give  a  button  for  that.  The 
Counsellor  himself  says  there's  to  be  no  fighting  now,  that  he'll  do  it 
all  by  the  Rint  and  the  Parliament  House  they'll  be  in  Dublin.  That's 
what  I  want  to  know ;  you  read  the  newspapers !" 

"  That's  true  Larry,"  says  Crohoore:  ''  what's  that  going  on  in  Dublin  P 
I'm  tould  there's  something  great  there.  Thau  chree  na  Catholiki  bwo- 
elha  laudhir  anUh,     Oych  U9s  foddha  vec  u  skeeah  chorikh  er  Ikaur,"* 

**  Why  then  now,  Crohoore,  though  I'm  a  sodger,  I  gives  in  to  every 
word  the  Coujisellor  says." 

**  He's  right,  Dhonulh  :  there's  to  be  no  fighting  nor  Whiteboys,  nor 
any  thing  of  that.    It  must  be  all  by  law." 

"  By  law  ?.  how's  that,  Larry  ?" 

'^  Why,  Crohoore,  he,  and  another  little  man  that's  with  him,  (bad 
luck  to  his  name,  where  is  it  gone  ?)  they'll  make  the  king  ashamed  be- 
fore the  whole  world  out ;  and  they'll  swear  informations  against  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  against  every  Orangeman  that  does  any  thing  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  all  the  bad  laws  they'll  change  'um." 

«  And  they'll  do  that  by  law  ?  Beech  morahin,  [be  it  so  !]  Oh  !  if  I 
could  see  him  on  a  black  stallion,  that  you'd  see  yourself  in  her  skin, 
and  a  sword  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  his  hand,  and  he  for  ould  Ire- 
land, dar  Dhia  I  I'd  throw  away  those  crutches,  and  I'd  be  as  young  again 
as  ever," 

"  By  the  vestment,  you're  right,  Crohoore,"  said  Jack  Connell ;  and 
the  glistening  looks  of  the  girls  showed  how  much  they  too  admired  the 
wish.  '*  What  are  thim  Sassenachs  good  for  ?  Did  not  Jack  Cronin,  with 
a  little  kippin,  make  twenty  of  the  Down  and  Caunallt  run  away  ?  Sure 
they're  good  at  nothing  but  the  fist,  and  who  ever  saw  a  raal  man  fight 
but  with  a  stick  ?" 

'^  Crohoore,"  said  Larry,  not  deigning  to  notice  Jack  Connell  at  all, 
*'  where  are  the  arms?  tell  me  that ;  tell  me,  what  did  ye  ever  gain  by 


*  The  heart  of  the  Catholics  is  beating  strong  now ;  oych,  their  shield  of  battle 
was  long  laid  low! 

f  The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Militia. 

m 
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Captain  Right,  [this  had  been  Crohoore's  title  among  the  Whiteboys,] 
or  Levtenant  Starlight,  or  Giniral  Bouldface,  eh,  Dhonulh  ?  what  made 
the  Police  but  the  Whiteboys  ?  Who  pays  'um,  as  the  Counsellor  says, 
but  ourselves  ?  Who  made  Captain  Blake  below  there  but  ourselves  ? 
Crohoore,  tell  me  what  did  my  mother's  sister's  son  gain  that  was 
hanged  only  for  shooting  Parson  Herbert's  proctor?  See/tpy,  how  many 
are  hanged  and  transported,  as  the  paper  says,  by  the  Special  Commit 
sion  ;  though,  I  declare  to  Goodness,  why  they  call  'umselves  that  way,  I 
don't  know,  when  there  isn't  a  giniral  or  even  a  lance-corporal  in  it  ? 
What  did  Arthur  Leary  and  the  rest  of  'um  that  were  hanged  for  Bre- 
reton  gain,  when  there  wasn't  a  mother's  son  of  'um  present  to  the  fore  ? 
Wliat  d'ye  say  to  that,  ye  foolish  girls  ?" 

"  Larry,  you're  right,  and,  from  my  9oul,  I'D  pay  the  rint." 

'^  Eh,  Dan'l,  amn't  I  ?  A  man  does  not  go  to  foreign  parts  for  nothing 
and  fight  the  Frinch.  Doesn't  the  Counsellor  himself  say  the  same  ? 
And  what  did  Father  Fitzmaurice  say  last  Sunday  from  the  altar  P" 

''  Faith,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right  intirely,"  said  Simon ;  and 
nearly  alf  present  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Larry,  at  the  same  time. 

^'Eh,  Simon,  was  I  short  there,  Simon?"  said  Larry,  going  over  to 
the  wall,  with  a  look  of  great  wisdom,  and  tapping  it  with  his  knuckles, 
^'  I'm  as  deep  as  that  wall." 

The  tide  was  now  fairly  turned  in  his  favour,  but  Crohoore  was  not 
convinced,  and  he  resumed  the  story. 

"Where  was  I  ?" — "With  Jack  Crinin  in  the  path,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  children,  who  was  most  impatient  for  the  issue  of  the  apples. 
"  Oh  that's  true.  Well,  Owen  and  I  went  to  the  farmers,  and  though 
there  was  enough  on  the  ground  for  a  porcupine  to  tumble  in,*  Owen 
should  go  up  on  the  tree  and  shake  it.  At  last  the  bags  and  the  wallet 
were  filled,  and  we  carried  them  over  to  the  top  of  the  ditch.  ^  Call 
Jack,'  says  I ;  Owen,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  whistle,  let  a  whistle  out  of 
him,  but  'twas  no  good  ;  and  another  and  another,  but  the  wind  was  too 
high ;  so  Owen  went  over,  and  tipped  Jack  on  the  shoulders.  Jack  leaps 
up,  turns  west,  and  hits  him  a  lubbher  of  a  blow  that  raised  a  welt  like  a 
cow's  tail  upon  his  cheek ;  thinking,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  orchard-man. 
*  Thonom  an  dhiaoul,  what's  that  for ;'  says  Owen,  and  he  pleeasks  Jack. 
So  there  they  tackled  to  one  another,  down  on  the  path.  I  wondered 
myself  what  was  keeping  'em,  and  I  goes  over,  and  finds  'em  blacking 
away  for  the  bare  life,  and  a  terrible  noise  out  of  the  sticks.  '  D'ye 
want  to  be  heard  at  the  cabin  ?'  says  I ;  ^  bring  away  the  apples  first,  and 
then  satisfy  yeer  hearts,  whatever  'tis  for.'  Well,  at  last,  so  they  did. 
The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  we  carried  down  the  three  bags ;  and 
came  back,  (I  believe  they  were  all  still  in  the  cabin,)  and  carried  away 
the  other  three  and  the  wallet.  Jack  and  Owen  then  dug  the  hole,  and 
covered  the  apples  in  the  hay  very  snug ;  and  the  divil'a  word  they  says 
to  each  other  all  the  time,  but  they  were  in  a  terrible  hurry  with  the 
hole,  and  I  knew  'twas  in  their  hearts  for  one  another ;  so,  when  the 
apples  were  buried  comfortably,  (the  moon  was  shining  beautiful,)  I  sat 
down  on  their  coats ;  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  in  the  name  of  Goodness,  satisfy 
yeerselves  of  each  other.'    So  to  it  they  fell." 

"And  which  of  *em  got  the  day,  irroo,  Crohoore?"  asked  one  of  the 
children. 


*  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  peasantry  that  hedgehogs,  or,  as  they  call  them,  por- 
cupines, roll  themselves  in  the  heaps  of  apples,  and  carry  off  an  apple  on  each  thorn. 
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*  > 

"  Faitb^  I  dDn't  know^  but  they  had  each  of  'em  four  or  five  good 
outs  in  their  heads*    At  last^  when  they  were  well  tired^  '  Come,'  says  I, 
'  take  up  the  wallet,  we're  delaying  the;n  below,  ye  can  wash  yeerselves 
in  the  sthrame,  make  haste.'    So  we  found  the  boys  and  girls  all  there, 
and  there  never  was  such  racketing  till  daybreak." 
'<  WeU,  but  Crohoore,  where's  Jack  McCarthy's  boar  ?" 
c' Sure,  that's  what  I'm  coming  to  just  now.*    We  were  to  have  a 
great  let  out,  as  I   told  ye.  Snap-apple  night.    All  the  parish,  you'd 
think,  was  to  be  there,  and  blind  Joe  was  to  come  from  Twoeh,  and 
Daniel  Leary,  to  be  sure,  should  be  there  with  his  bags,  [bagpipe,]  and 
some  of  the  Sheeffree  na  Twoehah*  were  to  come ;  oych,  why,  there  was 
to  be  as  fine  a  set  of  hearty  boys  and  handsome  girls,   Nell,  as  ever 
danced  at  a  patthern,  or  played  at  goal  on  an  eensha,^    Them  war  the 
times  when  you'd  see  the  fine  trihulhs,  and  when  the  workman  would 
get  his  'nough  of  meat  and  of  ale,  that  if  you  left  the  can  on  the  table, 
'twould  stick  to  it  like  glue,  'twas  so  strong.    Well,  but  as  I  was  saying, 
about  a  week  before  the  night,  I  was  sitting  this  way  on  the  floor  and : 
looking  out,  and  I  wondered,  my  dear  life,  at  the  great  recoorse  of  pigs 
up  by  the  doore.    There  was  like  a  flock  of  'em  going  to  Cork  passed 
up,  and  amongst  'em,  trotting  and  grunting,  the  big  boar.     Hero  was 
sitting  with  me,  and  when  he  sees  him  he  looked  at  me  ;  '  Down,  sir,' 
says  I,  for  I  tell  you  this  boar  used  to  go  about  the  country  on  his  tan. 
trums,  and  when  he  was  rooting  in  a  potato  garden,  'twas  only  a  good 
mastiff  could  make  any  hand  at  all  of  him,  Mick  Casey's  dog  now  daren't 
sneeze  at  him,  and  when  he  was  in  a  passion,  see,  his  back  was  like  the 
mane  of  a  cropped  horse.    Well,  the  next  morning  I  got  up  very  early, 
and,  my  dear  life,  I  sees  the  big  boar  again,  like  a  fugleman  or  a  gini. 
ral,  out  before  all  the  pigs  of  the  parish,  you'd  think,  and  he  making 
the  devil's  own  noise,  with  his  tail  curled  up  in  a  ring,  for  all  the  world 
like  an  officer  with  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head.     I  wondered  very  much, 
but  at  last  I  goes  away  to  work.     The  next  morning  at  the  first  light  I 
was  up,  and,  sure  enough,  I  sees  the  boar  going  up  the  hill,  grunting 
and  groaning  like  a  woman  in  the  ordher,  J!  the  thief  of  the  world,  with 
his  spy-glass,  to  be  sure,  in  his  tail,  and  a  swarm  of  pigs  and  bonnuvs, 
of  coorse,  after  him.      I  was  in   a  dhrame  all  the  day,  and  at  last  I 
couldn't  tell  what  was  the  matther  with  me.    Well,  I  shakes  myself^ 
takes  the  stick,  and  up  the  hill  with  me  to  go  to  the  bog,  as  I  thought. 
But  when  I  was  walking  up  the  path  through  the  brake,  I  sees  a  one 
side  in  the  grass  a  piece  of  an  apple.     If  'twas  a  ghost  it  couldn't  give 
me  such  a  start.     I  runn'd  up  like  lightning.;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
little  green  field, — what  should  I  see, — ^but  Jack  McCarthy's  boar  on 
his  hands  and  feet,  down  in  the  apples,  rooting  away  for  the  bare  life, 
and  the  earth  like  the  wail  of  a  fuhurruch  out  before  him.    But  the 
show  of  pigs  that  was  there  !    That  I  mightn't  lave  this,  if  there  wasn't 
as  many  as  from  this  to  Knock-na-mookaluch.     '  Thonom  an  dhiaoul, 
us  dha  phutthogah  an  ansun  a  theentu,'  [Your  soul  and  your  guts  to 
the  devil,  is  it  there  you  are  ?]  says  I.     Was  it  for  this  you  were  in- 
dusthering  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  and  waa  this  the  maning  of  all 

*  The  fairies  of  Twueh ;  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  parish^ 
to  express  their  spirit  and  activity.     They  were  distinguished  as  hurdlers. 

•f  A  smooth  green  sweep  of  land  hf  the  side  of  a  river;  a  favourite  place  for 
golluig. 

X  A  religious  order.  Crohoore,  who  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  cant,  means  one  of 
those  old  votheens  (devotees)  who  pretend  by  groans  and  contortions  to  superior 
piety. 
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your  aggravations  going  up  the  hill  ?'  I  runs  over,  and  I  gives  him  a 
blow  in  the  butt  of  the  ear  that  would  knock  down  John  O'Connell's 
mwale*  bull.  I  only  staggerred  him,  but  well  it  become  him  to  give  him 
his  due  ;  he  raised  himself  up  on  his  hind-legs,  and  makes  a  bite  at  me 

like  a  Christian ;  by  J ,  sir,  he  took  away  that  much  of  the  coat,  and 

waistcoat,  and  breeches,  in  his  mouth.  Well,  to  it  we  fell,  and  such  a 
fight  for  two  hours  you  never  seen.  At  last  I  got  the  betther  of  him  in 
the  soft  place,  though  I  wasn't  well  for  a  fortnight  after  myself,  and 
then  such  a  trouncing  as  I  gave  him ;  ah  !  I  promise  you  he  wouldn't  say 
strapstick  to  the  child  on  the  floor  there.  But  see,  Larry,  I'd  rather 
fight  a  fair  than  go  through  it  again.  One  time  I  slipped,  and  the  thief 
made  a  jump  at  me,  thinking,  to  be  sure,  I  was  down ;  but  nee  down, 
fo9e  e  dhar  Dhiay  t  says  I,  as  Jack  Crimin  said,  when  the  Fincibles  were 
throwing  with  him,  %  and,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  say  or  do,  I  got  up 
agam. 

"  When  were  the  Fincibles  at  Jack  Crimin  ?"  "  Och,  long  ago."  "  When 
did  he  say  that,  Crohoore  ?  before  you  were  bom  ?"  "When  the Whiteboys 
were  going  on.  The  Fincibles  was  there  above  Laune  Bridge,  and  they 
had  papers  §  against  Jack.  Well,  when  Jack  comes  to  the  bridge,  they 
tells  him  to  surrenur  himself  gondouth,  but  he  whacks  the  sthaggheen 
[little  horse^  he  had,  and  away  they  begins  to  fire  at  him.  The  little 
sthaggheen,  in  the  fright  he  was  in,  stumbled.  '  He's  down  the  rascal,' 
says  one  of  the  officers,  '  Dhar  Dhia,  nee  down,  fose  eh,'  says  Jack,  and  he 
jumps  up  and  over  the  wall  with  him.     But  I  drives  my  boar  down  the 

hill,  and  he  groaning  in  earnest.    '  By  J ,'  says  Jack  McCarthy, 

when  he  heard  him,  '  that's  my  pig's  talk,'  and  out  he  runs  out  of  his 
own  house,  and  he  asks  me,  for  a  rascal,  what  I  dun  with  his  boar. 
'  Irrah,  is  it  his  part  you'd  take  ?*  says  I.  *  To  be  sure  'tis,'  says  he, 
and  he  brings  out  a  ferl  stick  in  a  minute,  and  makes  a  pleask  at  me. 
I  defended  myself,  and  hits  him  just  there  over  the  ear.  There  was  a 
pool  of  water  out  before  the  house,  and  Jack  was  taken  off  the  ground 
and  stretched  like  a  salmon  in  it ;  so  the  women  went  and  pulled  him 
out." 

"  You  didn't  take  him  out,  Crohoore  ?** 

"  Faith  I  didn't ;  he  might  be  Ihootheelh  (wallowing)  there  at  his  ease 
till  morning,  before  I'd  go  in  for  him.  But  his  wife  made  him  put 
papers  on  me,  and  the  apples  become  known  to  all  the  world,  for  the 
boar  didn't  lave  one  of  them,  so  Thigue  Gaounchouch  puts  papers  on 
us  all,  and  we  war  carried  back  to  Beauforth  before  the  Archdeacon." 

"  Archdeacon  Day  !  ma  chragh  ;  much  chance  they  had  there." 

**  Thrue  for  you.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I'll  engage  he  puts  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  pays  the  price  of  the  boar  and  the  apples  afore 
he'd  sign  the  papers  or  the  bonds  against  us." 

"  Good  they  were  the  Days  !" 

"  Oych !  sure  they  war  the  s&al  of  goodness.  'Twas  they  had  the  fine 
vein ;  was  there  one  of  'um  that  hadn't  a  Thuhhurrh  Vaichauroh^  of  ge- 
nerosity in  his  heart  within  ?  and  he  that's  above  in  Dublin  there  ;  sure 
'tig  he  too  has  the  chree  mwoer,  [the  large  heart,]  God  bless  him  !" 

"  Amen  I"  responded  several  voices. 

*  Hornless.    Sach  balls  are  thoug^ht  to  be  very  strong. 

+  Tisn't  down  yet  with  him  ;  he's  not  down  yet. 

i  A  chohuvh  leih  (throwing  with  him,)  firing  at  him.  Crohoore  translates  liter- 
aBy. 

§  lyfiMTOations ;  a  warrant  for  Whiteboyism,  doubtless. 

II  McCarthy  More*s  well,  a  celebrated  and  beautiftd  spring-wclL 
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THE  WISHING.CAP. 

NO.  I. 

1  have  cut  tbrough  the  air  like  a  foloon.    I  would  have  it  wem  Grange  to  joa.    But  'tis  true.    I 
would  not  hare  you  to  beUere  it  ndther.    But  *tla  miraculous  and  true. 

Flay  qf  Old  FortmuUm. 

The  author  possesses  the  Wishing-Cap  of  Fortunatus. — Wonderful  powers 
conferred  hy  it,  beyond  those  of  which  Fortunatus  was  aware. — JBeauti^ 
ful  women  of  former  days, — Reason  why  scoundrels  are  often  hand» 
some, — Establishment  of  a  marvellous  claim, — Description  qf  a  rare 
and  real  collection  of  curiosities,  personally  connected  with  Milton, 
Swifty  Johnson,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hazlitt,  and  others, '•^Original  and  cha^ 
racteristic  remark  or  two  made  by  Hazlitt, 

In  the  Examiner  newspaper^  about  ten  years  ago^  was  a  brief  series  of 
articles  under  the  title  of  the  Wishing-Cap,  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue in  Mr,  Tait's  Magazine,  with  the  convenient  understanding  of  its 
being  a  ^^  New  Series."  The  writer^  who  was  then  wishing  in  Italy^ 
wished  very  much  to  be  in  England^  where  he  came  accordingly^  and 
circumstances  prevented  his  going  on  with  his  design.  He  now  wishes 
to  renew  it^  and  to  be  in  Scotland ;  and  is  therefore^  at  this  present 
writings  in  the  best  lodgings  in  Edinburgh^  where  he  shall  be  happy,  for 
the  next  two  minutps^  to  see  any  body  who  has  a  mind  to  do  him  that 
honour.  He  says^  "  two  minutes^"  because  he  has  observed^  that  people 
seldom  wish  to  see  any  thing  with  their  ^'  mind's  eye"  for  a  longer  period, 
and  because  he  may  be  off  again  in  a  twinkling  for  twenty  other  places, 
Bagdad,  Buenos-Ayres,  Morocco,  or  Heaven  knows  where.  If  we  feel 
chilly,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  wishing  ourselves  back  in  Italy,  and  there 
we  are  in  an  instant,  sunning  ourselves  on  the  slope  of  Fsesole,  or  look, 
ing  through  orange-trees  on  the  blue  of  the  Genoese  Gulf.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  feel  too  hot — presto  ! — we  are  on  the  '^  frosty  Caucasus," 
or  enjoying  the  evening  sea-breeze  with  the  Peruvians,  or  taking  an  fee 
at  Naples,  or  sitting  with  our  naked  feet  planted  on  the  marble  floors  of 
Lucullus,  or  reclining  on  a  Persian  sofa,  with  a  twilight  of  flowers  about 
us,  and  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  Or  we  are  the  Sultan — we  forget 
whether  of  Turkey  or  Ava — and  according  to  what  we  heard  of  him  the 
other  day,  we  have  the  cheeks  of  our  women  iced. 

By  the  mention  of  Lucullus,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  masters  of 
time  as  well  as  place,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  local  distance,  which  is  an 
advantage,  we  believe,  which  we  did  not  mention  in  the  former  series 
of  these  papers.  The  reason  of  the  omission  was,  that  we  had  not  then 
wished  to  possess  it.  For  every  thing  that  we  wish,  we  have.  Old 
Fortunatus,  whose  cap  we  inherit,  did  not  know  what  a  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed, otherwise  he  could  have  dispensed  with  his  purse.  For  instance, 
we  have  taken  it  into  our  heads  to  be  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  some  of 
Mr  Tait's  money, — things  that  a  man  of  ordinary  hat  might  a  good  deal 
more  easily  wish  for  than  accomplish  : — Yet,  here  we  are,  with  the  bank 
notes  flying  into  our  hands.  The  wish  might  be  thought  a  superfluous 
one,  seeing  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  helped  ourselves  to  an  in. 
numerable  quantity  of  coin  out  of  the  ^*  Cave  of  Mammon,"  and  emptied 
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half  the  Persian  Gulf  of  its  pearls ;  but  not  to  mention^  that  the  more 
people  have,  the  more  they  wish  for, — the  truth  is,  that  although  we  can 
have  what  we  like,  as  far  as  the  realization  of  the  wish  depends  on  our- 
selves, we  cannot  command  the  wishes  or  co-operation  of  others ;  and 
in  Great  Britain,  the  coin  which  our  friend  Spenser  made  us  acquaint, 
ed  with,  wont  pass. 

Gyges,  with  his  ring,  was  a  fool  to  us.  He  could  see  only  contem. 
poraneouf^ly  ;  whereas,  there  has  not  existed  a  beauty,  from  Eve  down 
to  Miss  Moffat,  whom  we  have  not  beheld,  when  and  wheresoever  we 
pleased.  We  have  seen  Helen,  and  Aspasia,  and  Phryne,  and  Lais,  and 
Lalage,  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  Laura^  and  Bianca  Capcllo,  and  Inez 
de  (astro,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and  Agues  Sorel,  and  Ninon,  and  Fair 
Rosamond,  and  the  Fair  Gabrielle,  and  the  Fair  Ferroniere,  and  the 
Fornerina,  and  Fanny  Murray,  and  aU  the  other  F's,  M's,  and  L's  in 
the  list  of  beauty.  The  Fornerina,  by  the  by,  was  not  so  handsome  as 
she  is  thought ;  and  Cleopatra,  like  Sappho,  was  a  little  brown  woman, 
not  beautiful,  but  with  a  prodigious  vivacity,  and  relish  in  whatsoever 
she  said  and  did.  We  have  noticed  that  the  mistresses  of  the  poets^ 
and  even  of  the  painters,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  handsome,  parti, 
cularly  the  former  j  nor  could  we  see  in  any  of  them  any  thing  to  ad- 
mire at  all.  The  poet's  imagination  made  out  the  case  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  habit  preserved  it.  Where  they  were  really  charming,  they 
were  very  charming  indeed.  The  wife  of  Candaules  was  very  handsome, 
but  she  led  Gyges  a  devil  of  a  life,  after  he  had  killed  her  husband  for 
her,  and  mounted  the  throne.  Her  face  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

This  likeness  reminds  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  as« 
tonishment  expressed  so  often  in  these  days,  at  the  handsome,  and  mild, 
and  comfortable  faces  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  What !  would  you 
have  the  marks  of  suffering  where  there  is  no  feeling  P  Of  all  the  great 
criminals  that  we  have  seen,  and  that  the  world  may  still  see  in  busts 
and  pictures,  from  Alexander  down  to  Prince  Metternich,  or  to  the  last 
reckless  young  ruffian  brought  up  to  the  Old  Bailo) ,  the  very  worst,  to 
the  best  of  our  recoUectiun,  were  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their 
features,  and  a  certain  kind  of  what  is  called  handsomeness ;  just  as  if 
they  were  moulded  like  statues,  and  had  no  little  humane  irregularity 
of  composition  to  throw  them  off  the  balance'  of  their  self-will,  and 
baulk  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  expression 
which  experienced  eyes  may  see  through;  and  there  is  apt  t(»  be  a  want 
or  a  superabundance  of  lip,  and  a  predominance  of  jowl.  With  age  also 
the  rascal  grows  ugly,  because  he  has  had  care  forced  upon  him  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  his  feelings  have  been  roused  by  exasperation.  But  for  a 
regular,  smooth-faced,  well-featured,  smirk iriu:,  or  tranquil  scoundrel,  to 
take  ordinary  observers  in  with  his  good  looks,  giv^^s  a  young  Nicho- 
las, or  a  Cook,  or  a  Ciro  Annichini. 

We  make  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  indulging  in  digression.  One's 
style  is  modified  by  one's  habits,  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  whisk 
hither  and  thither  by  means  of  our  Wx9hir>n~cap,  that  we  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  stick  to  any  one  subject  together  for  a  couple  of  paragraphs. 
Like  a  bird,  we  may  be,  at  one  moment,  on  the  top  of  a  palace,  and  at 
the  next,  in  the  middle  of  a  farm-yard.  Volition  and  VoHtdtion  are 
closely  allied.  How  can  consistency  or  stationariness  (wo  want  a  word 
to  express  exactly  what  we  mean)  be  expected  of  one,  who,  in  as  many 
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seoonds^  can  be  in  as  many  parts  of  the  worlds  and  of  time  ?  vrho,  aa  fast 
as  he  enumerates  the  instances^  can  be 


Smoking  with  the  Turks, 
Dancing  with  the  Negroes, 
Boll-hunting  with  the  South-Americanu^ 
Bowing  with  the  Chinese, 
Sledge-riding  with  the  Laplanders, 
Talking  with  the  French, 
Stuffing  with  the  Austrians, 
Lying  with  the  Russians, 
Revelling  with  the  AbysinianB, 
Vegetating  with  the  Hindoos, 
Pic-nicking  wifh  the  Loo-Chooan% 
Drawling  with  the  West-Indians, 
Singing  with  the  Italians, 
Nullifying  with  the  Portuguese, 
Minimizing  with  the  Spaniards, 
D  under-heading  with  the  Dutch. 

And  again. 
Fighting  with  the  Romans, 
Attempting  with  the  Carthagenians, 
Philosophizing  Avith  the  Crreeks, 
Mystifying  with  the  Egyptians, 
Soothsaying  with  the  Tuscans, 
Barbarizing  with  the  Scythians, 
Grumbling  with  the  Jews, 
Roving  with  the  Tartars, 
Voyaging  with  the  Phoenicians, 
Robbing  with  the  Arabs, 
Invading  with  the  Goths, 
Druidizing  with  the  Britons, 
Fire-worshippiog  with  the  Persians^ 
Darkling  with  the  Hyperboreans, 
Drowning  with  the  Atlantides. 


Wise-acreing  with  the  Magistrates, 
Despising  with  the  Paupers, 
Laughing  with  the  Pickpocketa, 
Surfeiting  with  the  Exdusives, 
Starving  with  the  Multitudes, 
Convicting  with  the  Stamp  Offices, 
Sympathysing  with  the  Sufferings, 
Etemanding  with  the  Rights. 

And  occasionally,  neyerthelesi^ 
Tripping  with  the  Fairies, 
Feasting  with  the  Enchantresses^ 
Tilting  jvith  the  Knights, 
Jolting  with  the  Giants, 
Grinning  with  the  Ogres, 
Rusticating  with  the  Dryads, 
Bathing  with  the  Naiads, 
Tumbling  with  the  Sea  Nymphs, 
Nectar-drinking  with  the  Gods, 
Skull-pledging  with  the  Odinites, 
Mumming  with  the  Fetishes, 
Mythologyzing  with  the  Buddhist^ 
Milk-maiding  with  the  Vishnoos, 
Loving  with  the  Houris. 

And  at  the  same  time  not  forget- 
ting to  be 
Prowling  with  your  Wild-beasts, 
Grazing  with  your  Cattle, 
Skimming  with  your  Birds, 
Swimming  with  your  Fish, 
Housing  with  your  Crustacea, 
Buzzing  with  your  Insects, 
Coiling  with  your  Serpents^ 


And  meanwhile,  or  in  the  intervals^    Creeping  with  your  Reptiles, 


Monopolizing  with  the  Toiies, 
Compromising  with  the  Whigs, 
Reforming  with  the  Radicals, 
Doting  with  the  Bourbonites, 
Shop-keeping  with  the  Orleanists, 
Awaking  with  the  Operatives, 
Declining  with  the  Soldiers, 
Advancing  with  the  Readers, 
Besotting  with  the  Bishops, 
Smirking  with  the  Courtiers, 
Misgiving  with  the  Kings, 
Trembling  with  the  Tithes-men, 
Wondering  with  the  Tax-gatherers, 
Hoping  with  the  Republicans, 
Fearing  with  the  Fundholders, 
Dignifying  with  th-  Lords, 
Begging  with  the  ^  ounger  Brothers, 


Whirling  with  youi*  Infusoria, 
Dividing  with  your  Polypi, 
Building  with  your  Corals^ 
Flowering  with  your  Plants, 
Stratifying  with  your  Eartlis|, 
Compounding  with  your  Elements 

And  last,  but  not  least, 
Panting  with  your  Mount%in-topB^ 
Ascending  with  your  Balloons, 
Shining  with  youi*  Stars, 
Encircling  with  your  Planets, 
Enlightening  with  your  Suns, 
Music-playing  with  your  Spheres, 
Careering  with  your  Universes, 
Never-ending  with  your  Infinities^ 
Not  at  all  ceilifyiug  with  your  Systems^ 
Coming  home  with  your  Hearts. 


All  which  occupations  being  considered,  we  shall  beg  the  reader  to  bear 
them  in  mind  once  for  all,  as  so  many  reasons  why  we  have  a  right  to 
be  as  brief,  discursive,  and  miscellaneous,  or  otherwise,  as  we  please. 
We  cannot  possibly  attend  to  so  many  things,  or  be  liable  to  so  many  calls, 
and  write  in  the  same  plodding  way  as  others.  You  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  make  Mercury  a  clerk  to  a  law^tationer. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  do  a  very  marvellous  thing ;  to  wit,  utterly 
disclaim,  with  regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  speak  of,  all  those  fanci- 
ful and  metaphorical  interpretations  which  some  readers  may  please  to 
put  upon  what  we  have  said ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fearlessly  announce^ 
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that  we  have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  people  who  lived  a  hun* 
dred^  two  hundred^  nay^  ten  hundred  years  ago. 

jR«a(fer.— -There  is  some  trick,  of  course^  in  what  you  are  saying*  Yoa 
do  not  mean  to  tell  people  in  their  senses,  that  it  is  literally  so. 

Writer. — Literally.  We  have  touched  the  persons  we  allude  to.  We 
touch  them  now,  whensoever  we  please. 

Reader, — (^After  inability  to  apeak  from  amazement.)  In  nomine  Patris^ 
S^c,   How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

Writer, — Magic  could  not  go  beyond  this,  and  yet  it  is  true.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  man,  who,  by  means  of  necromancy,  had  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  of  antiquity  summoned  before  him,  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes 
with  seeing  what  he  had  read  of.  But  that  was  illusion.  It  is  no  such 
thing  with  the  case  before  us.  What  we  pretend  to,  we  literally  have 
done ;  and  what  is  more,  we  have  the  power  of  making  our  friends  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  ;  for  many  estimable  persons,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  En- 
glish, can  testify  it.  There  are  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  who  can  testify 
it.  But  we  will  prove  it  to  the  reader.  He  has  read  of  the  beautiful, 
golden-haired  Lucretia  Borgia,  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
sister  of  the  infamous  Csesar  Borgia,  and,  according  to  some,  as  great  a 
"  rascal"  herself,  (as  the  Copper-Captain  would  have  called  her,)  but, 
according  to  her  friend  Ariosto,  who  was  an  honest  poet  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  whose  word  we  would  take  in  preference  to  that  of  all  the 
tongues  of  scandal,  an  example  of  all  that  was  good  and  excellent.  (See 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  13,  st.  69.)  Now  what  will  the  reader  say 
to  our  having  touched  the  golden  hair  of  this  beauty  ?  to  our  seeing 
it  whenever  we  please  ?  to  having  a  specimen  of  it  in  our  possession  ? 

Reader, — The  mystery  is  out ;  you  have  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  your 
possession  } 

Writer, — ^Mot  a  lock  ;  that  would  be  a  little  too  much.  A  single  hair 
is  a  treasure. 

^  Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair," 

quoth  the  poet ;  a  line  which  was  ingeniously  written  upon  the  paper 
containing  the  hair,  by  the  acquaintance  who  gave  it  us. 

Reader, — ^And  this  you  call  '^  personal"  acquaintance  with  the  fair 
Lucretia,  and  "  touching  her  ?" 

Writer, — Unquestionably.  The  person  (originally  signifying  the  mask 
through  which  actors  spoke)  is  the  surface,  or  phantasm,  or  outward 
appearance  of  the  human  being,  but  has  come  to  mean  the  body  itself, 
and  in  either  case,  hair  is  a  part  of  what  constitutes  it,  and  as  we  have 
touched  the  hair,  we  have  touched  the  person.  It  is  a  clear  case.  The 
most  delicate  conscience  could  not  deny  it. 

The  line  above  mentioned,  was  a  happy  quotation,  especially  as  it  is 
from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  for  the  quoter  stole  the  hair  out  of  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  where  his  memorandum  records,  that  the  lock 
from  which  it  was  taken,  is  preserved,  ''  together  with  Lucretia's  love- 
letters  and  poems,  (in  Italian  and  Spanish,)  to  Cardinal  Bembo."  On 
referring  to  the  memorandum,  however,  we  are  bound  to  mention,  that 
the  writer  says  he  ^'  obtained  the  hair ;"  so  that  we  may  have  had  an 
erroneous  recollection  as  to  the  stealing.  ^'  The  wise  convey  it  call." 
We  will  copy  out  the  whole  of  the  memorandum,  as  the  reader  may  like 
to  see  the  end  of  it : — 

"  And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.** 

"  The  hair  contuned  in  this  paper  belonged  to  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  was 
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obtained  by  me  from  a  lock  of  it  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library^  together  with  her  loveletters  and  poems  (in  Italian  and 
Spanish)  to  Cardinal  Bembo.    ^rron.    Milan,  Oct.  17th,  1816." 

The  ^'  loveletters  to  Cardinal  Bembo"  have  an  odd  sound  after  what 
has  been  said  of  Ariosto's  eulogies  of  Lucretia ;  but  before  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  differ  with  him  we  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  letters  they  are, 
when  written,  and  what  all  parties  may  have  had  to  say  on  the  matter. 
Ariosto  was  a  friend  of  Bembo  as  well  as  Lucretia.  Leaving  this  point 
to  the  curious  in  ethics,  we  must  observe,  that  if  ever  cardinal  or  saint 
was  drawn  by  ^^  a  single  hair,"  it  might  have  been  by  such  a  hair  as 
this.  The  reader  can  hardly  conceive  the  beauty  of  it,  without  ocular 
demonstration.  It  is  the  only  golden  hair  we  ever  saw,  but  answers  so 
completely  to  that  supposed  poetical  phrase,  that  if  the  women  of  the 
South  of  Europe  ever  had  heads  of  such  hair,  and  were  beautiful  besides, 
they  must  have  looked  like  angels  on  earth.  It  is  like  a  subtle  thread 
of  superfine,  shining,  literal  gold,  and  sparkles  in  the  sun  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  yesterday.  There  was  some  account  of  it,  a  few  years  back,  in 
an  article  entitled  a  "  Criticism  on  Female  Beauty,"  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  but  the  present  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  account,  nor 
was  the  memorandum  given,  nor  the  name  of  the  writer  of  it.  We  notice 
this  out  of  an  excess  of  the  conscientious,  and  in  honour  of  the  original 
information  befitting  Mr.  Tait's  pages. 

Envy  us,  then,  reader,  that  we  have  touched  the  hair  of  the  divine 
Lucretia ;  the  very  same,  perhaps,  that  caught  the  sunshine  on  her  head 
when  Ariosto  was  talking  to  her,  and  that  was  beheld  by  his  diviner 
eyes. 

Happy  Italy  !  that  preservest  in  thy  Ambrosian  Libraries  the  hairs  of 
beauties  and  the  loveletters  of  cardinals  !  and  happy  he  who  "  obtained" 
one  of  the  hairs  !  and  happy,  and  thrice  happy  we  who  possess  it :  not 
shut  up  with  official  indifference  in  some  formal  department  of  a  room, 
"  No.  14,"  and  seen  only  on  holy  days,  but  at  hand,  and  ever  forthcoming : 
kept  like  a  love-lock ;  petted  as  if  we  had  it  from  her  yesterday ;  a 
treasure  not  to  be  bought ;  a  constant  source  of  delight  and  amazement 
to  the  eyes  of  ingenuous  friends. 

And  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  in  our  possession.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  such  other,  at  once  so  old  and  so  young,  and  so  amazingly 
beautiful ;  but  we  have  locks  more  illustrious  for  their  owners,  and 
singularly  beautiful  too  ;  and  the  next  we  will  mention  will  be  heard  of 
with  reverence  :  it  is  Milton's  !  It  was  this,  and  two  others,  which  set 
us  upon  the  plan  of  collecting  as  many  as  were  not  unworthy  to  keep 
them  company ;  and  the  reader  will  see  that  we  have  been  fortunate. 

This  lock  of  the  great  poet  is  almost  as  beautiful,  in  a  soberer  way, 
as  Lucretia's  in  a  splendid.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  and  al- 
most preternatural  fineness, — we  mean  the  softness  and  slendemess  of 
its  individual  hairs.  It  furnishes  an  interesting  corroboration  of  what 
was  said  of  his  delicate  looks  at  the  university,  where  he  was  called  (not 
much  to  his  liking)  the  "  Lady  of  his  College."  Certainly,  it  is  more 
like  the  hair  of  the  most  delicate  girl,  than  what  we  should  have  ex. 
pected  from  the  tresses  of  him 

"  Who  set  the  embattled  Seraphim  in  arms.** 

This  treasure  was  generously  given  us  by  Dr. the  physician,  who 

had  it  from  his  father-in-law,  who  had  it  from  Hoole,  the  translator, 
who  had  it  from  Johnson.    The  link  of  evidence  is  here  lost ;  but  John- 
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Bon  was  famotts  for  his  veracity^  and  he  would  not  have  given  it  to 
Hoole  as  Milton's,  had  he  not  believed  it  genuine.  The  internal  evidence 
of  the  hair  itself  is  strong ;  and  the  colour  is  brown^  which  is  known  to 
have  been  Milton's.  It  should  be  added^  however^  that  perhaps  the  ex. 
treme  fineness  of  the  hair  is  owing  partly  to  age.  Yet  Lucretia's  looks 
as  strong  as  ever  ;  and  we  do  not  remember  that  the  hair  of  Edward  the 
Fourth^  taken  out  of  his  grave^  had  lost  any  of  its  thickness.  There 
is  no  g^rey  in  the  lock.  It  must  have  been  cut  when  the  poet  was  in 
the  vigour  of  life>  before  he  wrote  ''  Paradise  Lost ;"  and  we  may  indulge 
our  fancy  by  supposing  that  it  was  cut  off  as  a  present  to  his  with  Love 
and  locks  of  hair^  the  most  touching,  the  most  beautiful,  and  fee.  most 
lasting  of  keepsakes,  naturally  go  together ;  and  as  Milton  valued  hinu 
self  on  his  tresses,  a  woman  who  loved  him  would  hold  them  of  double 
value.  In  his  mention  of  Bacchus  and  Circe  in  '^  Comus,"  he  makes  the 
ged's  hair,  and  the  rest  of  his  aspect,  of  equal  importance : — 

^  The  nymph,  who  grazed  upon  his  clustering  locks 
With  ivy-berries  wreathM,  and  his  blithe  youth, 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son." 

Milton  must  have  been  more  delighted  than  most  poets  at  the  compli, 
ments  paid  to  beautiful  tresses  by  his  brethren,  particularly  by  his  fa* 
vourite  Greeks.  We  say  nothing  about  his  portrait  of  Adam,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  drawn  from  himself;  because  we  are  ambitious, 
in  these  papers,  of  touching  as  little  as  we  can  upon  what  has  been  said 
before  us. 

The  hair  of  Milton,  in  this  our  illustrious  collection,  is  followed,  in  the 
order  of  time,  by  that  of  Swift,  consisting  of  two  locks,  one  when  he  was 
young,  a  handsome  brown ;  the  other,  a  fine  glossy  white  ;  which  is  af- 
fecting, from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  cut  off  his  head  ^^  by 
Mrs.  Wliiteway,  his  housekeeper,  after  his  decease."  This  is  recorded 
on  the  paper  that  wrapped  the  hair,  when  it  was  presented  to  us.  Swift's 
lock,  and  the  one  we  shall  next  speak  of,  were  also  given  us  by  the 
gentleman  who  honoured  us  with  the  bestowal  of  Milton's.  From  the 
thought  of  the  white  lock,  we  turn  in  pity  and  grief,  knowing  what  Swift 
must  have  undergone  while  it  was  on  his  head.  The  other  was  cut, 
probably,  in  the  time  of  King  William,  when  young  men  often  wore  their 
own  hair.  It  argues  nothing  against  the  genuineness  of  the  older  lock  of 
hair,  either  in  thits  or  in  the  instance  we  shall  mention  next,  that  old 
people,  in  those  days,  wore  wigs,  and  had  their  heads  shaved — for  the 
head  was  not  always  strictly  shaved  ;  probably,  when  they  stopped  most  in 
doors,  it  was  not  shaved  for  many  days ;  the  hair  was  suffered  sometimes 
to  grow  a  good  deal  even  under  the  wig ;  and  in  Swift's  case,  his  hair 
may  have  been  suffered  to  grow  considerably,  a  short  time  before  be 
died ;  for  he  never  stirred  from  home,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  cut- 
ting it.  We  have  not  an  elaborate  life  of  him  by  us  to  consult ;  but  we 
think  we  have  read  somewhere  that  his  hair  was  very  dark.  ~  The  lock 
before  us  is  brown,  and  not  a  very  dark  brown.  Swift's  eyes  are  known  to 
have  been  blue,  which  is  not  a  colour  generally  found  in  company  with 
very  dark  hair.  Pope  described  them  as  being  as  '^blue  as  the  Hea- 
vens." Swift's  hair  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoole,  and  was  given  him  by  John- 
son. We  know  not  how  the  latter  came  by  it.  Probably  it  was  a  pre- 
sent to  him  as  an  author ;  or  he  may  have  had  it  from  Sheridan  the  actor, 
father  of  Richard  Brinsley,  and  son  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend  of  Swift. 
The  channels  are  many  through  which  it  might  have  come  to  him. 

The  next  lock  is  Johnson's  own.     It  is  old  and  coarse,  of  a  whitish 
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<;olour^  mixed  with  grey.  ^  Not  the  less  reverently  is  it  to  be  regarded. 
The  very  coarseness  of  it  suits  somehow  the  peculiarity  of  his  pretensions 
—not  as  being  coarse^  but  from  a  sort  of  unpoetical  vigour  and  a  dis- 
dain of  things  ^^  fine."  We  are  loth  to  call  it  horse^hair ;  but  it  may  be 
styled  a  very  good  Houyhnhum  lock.  Hoole  attended  Johnson  in  his 
last  illness. 

A  mighty  name  ensues^  with  a  minim  specimen  of  hair  attached  to  it, 
—Napoleon.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the -authenticity  of  the  specimen.  It 
was  obtained  for  the  gentleman  who  gave  it  us,  by  his  sister,  who  had 
it  from  the  valet  that  cut  the  Emperor's  hair.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  such  a  shred  or  two  as  the  valet  might  have  hastily  picked 
up  with  his  fingers,  when  he  was  quitting  his  task,  or  even  retained  up- 
on his  coat.  It  consists  of  two  or  three  small  scratches  of  hair,  kept  to- 
gether by  a  bit  of  sealing-wax.  The  sorry  look  of  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dence of  its  genuineness,  if  evidence  were  needed.  It  adds  to  the  im- 
.pression  made  upon  the  beholders,  looking  almost  like  a  mockery  of  his 
fate.  To  complete  its  petty  aspect,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  very  small  bit  of 
paper.  The  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who,  from  his  hatred  of  the  allies,  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  the  man  who  had  so  knocked  them  about  the  head  and 
ears,  stood  one  day  looking  at  it,  wrapt  in  thought ;  and  some  burst  of 
enthusiasm  was  expected  from  him ;  but,  probably,  on  that  account,  he 
exclaimed,  with  his  usual  sincerity,  "  I  cannot  get  up  a  sensation  about 
it."  He  said,  that  memorials  of  this  kind  did  not  touch  him ;  he  sup- 
posed, from  '^a  defect  of  imagination."  He  was  struck,  however,  with 
the  shining  relic  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  The  impression  of  beauty  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  wants  no  aid  from  reflection. 

The  names  that  close  our  list  want  none  of  the  graces  of  fame,  except 
those  which  time  will  bestow,  and  are  far  more  affecting  to  us  than  the 
rQst.    They  are  those  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  himself. 

Shelley's  hair  (^quam  chart  capitis  .')  is  a  delicate  chestnut  lock,  dashed 
with  grey.  He  was  prematurely  grey.  His  mind  was  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  had  affected  his  body.  The  lock  was  cut  off  about  three  years  before 
he  died,  and  sent  in  a  letter  from  Italy.  Over  what  a  world  of  thought, 
feeling,  fancy,  imagination,  pain,  playfulness,  subtlety,  universality,  had 
it  not  grown  !  But  the  tenderness  caused  in  our  minds  by  looking  at  it, 
surpasses  even  the  wonder  and  the  admiration. 

We  pass  to  that  of  the  next  friend,  admirable  also  for  his  genius,  and 
only  less  dear  to  us,  because  we  had  not  had  occasion  to  know  him  un. 
der  so  many  endearing  circumstances.  How  we  loved  him,  need  not  be 
added.  Mr.  Keats's  hair  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty, — ^its  flowing 
grace  and  fineness.  It  was  a  kind  of  ideal,  poetical  hair ;  and  the  locks 
we  possess  (for  we  have  two)  are  beautiful  specimens,  calling  up  the  in- 
stant admiration  of  the  spectators.  They  are  long,  thick,  exquisitely 
fine,  and  running  into  ringlets.  The  colour  is  a  brown,  of  that  sort 
which  has  a  yellowish  look  in  it  in  some  lights,  and  a  darker  one  or 
auburn  in  others.  They  remind  us  of  the  love-locks  in  the  time  of  the 
cavaliers.  Colonel  Hutchinson  might  have  had  such,  or  young  Milton. 
They  are  tresses, — things  rarely  seen,  now  a  days,  of  a  natural  growth, 
on  the  heads  of  young  men : — and  remember  the  poet  was  a  young 
man,  and  manly  in  spirit  as  his  locks  were  beautiful. 

The  lock  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  hair  is  a  good  thick  ring,  smooth  and  glossy, 
and  almost  black.  Those  who  remember  this  great  writer,  during  his 
latter  years  only,  have  no  conception  what  a  fine  head  of  hair  he  had  at 
a  period  a  little  earlier.    It  rapidly  degenerated ;  and  he  cut  it  off  as  if 
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in  gpite,  and  suddenly  appeared  with  a  docked  grizzled  head^  to  the 
great  resentment  of  his  friends^  and  (what  he  would  not  easily  believe^ 
or  pretended  not  to  believe)  of  the  ladies.  He  was  always  desiring  the 
regard  of  women ;  and  then,  between  complexional  and  metaphysical 
doubt,  taking  pains  to  prevent  himself  from  having  it.  When  we  first 
had  the  honour  pf  an  interview  with  him,  and  he  took  off  his  hat,  there 
fell  from  it  about  his  ears  a  load  of  handsome  dark  curls,  which  alone 
would  have  furnished  a  favourable  introduction  of  him  to  the  fair  sex. 
A  lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him,  at  an  evening  party  sit- 
ting with  these  dark  locks  against  some  crimson  window  curtains,  and 
who,  like  himeslf,  was  a  connoisseur  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  their  nuK. 
nosuvres,  told  him  that  he  did  it  on  purpose  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  his 
hair.  *^  Oh,  no  I"  he  exclaimed,  *'  if  I  could  have  done  that,  it  would 
have  been  the  salvation  of  me :"  meaning,  that  if  he  could  have  been 
fop  enough,  he  would  have  had  enough  self-sufficiency  to  act  a  less  dif* 
fident  figure  in  general.  ^ 

With  this  characteristic  and  most  Hazlitt-like  anecdote  we  conclude  our 
present  paper,  having  nothing  so  good  to  say  after  it.  We  have  other 
locks  of  hair,  several  from  eminent  living  heads^  who,  we  trust,  will  long 
remain  unrecorded  in  notices  like  the  present.  As  to  what  we  have  said 
of  hair  itself,  and  the  pleasant  and  affectionate  ideas  associated  with  it, 
have  we  not  said  it  in  fifty  other  places  ?  And  shall  we  repeat  in  other 
words  what  we  have  said  already  ?  We  are  both  too  modest  and  too 
proud. 


HIGH  LIVING  AND  MEAN  THINKING. 

How  much  nicer  people  are  in  their  persons  than  in  their  minds.  How 
anxious  are  they  to  wear  the  appearances  of  wealth  and  taste  in  the 
things  of  outward  shew,  while  their  intellects  are  all  poverty  and  mean- 
ness. See  one  of  the  apes  of  fashion  with  his  coxcombries  and  ostenta- 
tions of  luxury.  His  clothes  must  be  made  by  the  best  tailor,  his  horses 
must  be  of  the  best  blood,  his  wines  of  the  finest  flavour,  his  cookery  of 
the  highest  zest ;  but  his  reading  is  of  the  poorest  frivolities,  or  of  the 
lowest  and  most  despicable  vulgarity.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  animal 
senses  he  is  an  epicure ;  but  a  pig  is  a  clean  feeder  compared  with  his 
mind  :  and  a  pig  would  eat  good  and  bad,  sweet  and  foul  alike,  but  his 
mind  has  no  taste  except  for  the  most  worthless  garbage.  The  pig  has 
no  discrimination  and  a  great  appetite ;  the  mind  which  we  describe  has 
not  the  apology  of  voracity :  it  is  satisfied  with  little,  but  the  little  must 
be  of  the  worst  sort,  and  every  thing  of  a  better  quality  is  rejected  by 
it  with  disgust.  If  we  could  see  men's  minds  as  we  see  their  bodies, 
what  a  spectacle  of  nakedness,  destitution,  deformity,  and  disease  it 
would  be  !  What  hideous  dwarfs  and  cripples !  Wliat  dirt,  and  what 
revolting  cravings !  and  all  these  in  connection  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  and  pampering  of  the  body.  If  many  a  conceited  coxcomb  could 
see  his  own  mind,  he  would  see  a  thing  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  meanest  object  the  world  can  present.  It  is  not  with  beg- 
gary, in  the  most  degraded  state,  that  it  is  to  be  compared,  for  the  beggar 
has  wants,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  state,  has  wishes  for  enjoyments  above 
his  lot,  but  the  pauper  of  intellect  is  content  with  his  poverty ;  it  is  his 
choice  to  feed  on  carrion^  he  can  relish  nothing  else,  he  has  no  desires 
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bejond  the  filthy  fare.  Yet  he  piques  himself  that  he  is  a  superior  be- 
ing ;  he  takes  to  himself  the  merit  of  his  tailor^  his  coachmaker^  his 
upholsterer^  his  wine  merchant^  his  cook ;  but  if  the  thing  were  turned 
inside  out^  if  that  concealed  nasty  corner^  his  mind^  were  exposed  to 
view,  how  degrading  would  be  the  exhibition  ! 

After  all  our  vaunts  of  the  progress  of  intelligence^  the  truth  yet  is^ 
that  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  our  population,  like  the  bodies  of  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  nation,  are  fed  on  the  very  lowest  kind  of  food,  easy  of  pro- 
duction in  the  poorest  soils,  and  affording  the  slightest  nourishment. 
There  is  a  potatoe  diet  of  the  press,  which  is  a  positive  enemy  of  im-> 
provement ;  and  it  is  not  the  labourer  and  the  artizan  who  sit  down  con. 
tent  with  it,  but  the  gentry,  the  fashionable,  and  their  host  of  imitators. 
In  London,  every  luxury  is  had  or  affected  to  be  had  for  the  body,  and 
dunghills  yield  the  banquets  for  the  mind.    We  often  wish  that  these 
things  could  be  seen  in  kind ;  that  the  man  of  professed  nicety  and  taste 
could  see  the  quality  of  the  stuff  with  which  he  regales  his  mind.    The 
breakfast  table  is  laid  out  with  every  delicacy,  and  on  it  is  a  scavenger's 
cart  filled  with  slabby  noisome  filth,  the  collection  of  the  very  kennels, 
the  Takings  of  all  the  nasty  corners ;  the  voluptuary  sips  his  chocolate, 
daintily  picks  his   French  pie,  while  he  fills  his  mind  with  that  fetid 
mass,  the  cookery  of  the  scavengers  !    How  fastidious  is  the  stomach  of 
this  man !  how  unspeakably  coarse,  and  worse  than  beastly,  his  intellect  ! 
No  animal  in  the  creation  confines  itself  to  filth  only.    The  appetite  for 
sheer  ribaldry  is   unmatched   in  tbe  depravities  of  taste.    We  lately 
heard  one  of  the  would.be  exquisites  declare,  that  the  paper  of  his 
choice  was  the  most  scurrilous,  and  vulgar  withal,  of  the  London  weekly 
papers,  and  doubtless  it  was  his  only  reading ;  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, he  expressed  his  chagrin  that  some  fine  people  had  seen  him  get 
into  a  hackney  coach  at  the  door  of  a  theatre  !     This  man  had  no  per- 
ception of  the  shabby  way  in  which  he  treated  his  mind.    What  a  loath- 
some hack  vehicle  was  that,  to  which,  without  shame,  he  committed  it ! 
To  a  just  intelligence,  how  degrading  should  be  accounted  such  a  sign  of 
the  poverty  of  the  understanding,  or  of  its  preference  of  the  mean  and 
vile  !  He  sighed  for  the  luxury  and  show  of  the  carriage  for  his  person, 
but  he  had  no  wishes  for  the  mind  above  the  garbage  upon  which  it  re- 
galed.    In  this  respect  he  was  destitute  of  the  humblest  claims  to  re- 
spect, and  yet  he  was  contented.    He  knew  not  that  his  state  of  intelli- 
gence was  below  beggary ;  and  that,  if  his  fortunes  corresponded  with 
his  understanding,  he  would  be  clothed  in  the  foulest  rags,  and  fed  by 
the  sewers.     Might  it  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  people  should 
take  as  much  pride  in  the  nicety  of  their  minds  as  in  that  of  their  per- 
sons ?  The  purity  of  the  mind,  the  careful  preservation  of  it  from  the 
defilement  of  loose  or  grovelling  thoughts,  is  surely  as  much  a  matter  of 
necessary  decency  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  body.    The  coarse  clothing 
of  the  person  is  a  badge  of  poverty  :  what  then  should  be  thought  of  the 
coarse  entertainment  of  the   imagination  ?    what   destitution  does  it 
argue  }  and  when  it  is  seen  in  connexion  with  all  the  luxuries  of  abun- 
dant wealth,  how  odious  is  the  contest  between  the  superfluities  of  for- 
tune and  the  pitiable  penury  of  the  understanding !     The  mansion  is 
spacious  and  elegantly  furnished,  but  the  soul  of  the  occupier  is  only 
comparable  to  its  dust-hole,  a  dark  dirty  receptacle  for  the  vilest  trash 
and' rubbish.. 

You  visit  an  affluent  family  in  London ;  you  see  girls,  for  whose  edu- 
cation no  cost  has  been  spared,  who  have  been  guarded  with  the  most 
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sealous  care  against  vulgar  associations^  tirho  are  to  be  refined  if  they 
are  to  be  nothing  else ;  and  you  see  on  their  table  a  Sunday  newspaper^ 
the  staples  of  which  are  obscenity  and  scurrility,  put  forth  in  a  style 
probably  much  below  the  loosest  conversation  of  the  footmen  in  the 
hall.  How  would  the  parents  shudder  at  the  thought  of  their  daughters 
listening  to  a  familiar  conversation  of  the  coarsest  turn  carried  on  by 
their  lackeys  ?  And  what  matters  it  in  effect  whether  the  debauchery 
is  taken  in  at  the  eye  or  the  ear  ?  The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  ac- 
quainted with  more  than  one  family  in  which  the  father  borrows  his 
servant's  paper^  as  that  taken  in  for  the  reading  of  his  children  is  too 
coarse  and  low  for  his  entertainment ;  and  we  have  heard|the  fact  repre- 
sented as  a  matter  of  jest^  and  without  the  slightest  perception  of  the 
shame  implied  in  it.  We  believe  that  the  reading  of  the  London  draw- 
ing-rooms is  generally  lower  than  the  reading  in  the  servants'  halls.  It 
is  the  scandalous  newspaper^  or  the  fashionable  or  the  scandalous 
novel ;  a  choice  of  vice,  or  the  poorest  frivolity.  These  causes  cannot 
be  without  their  effects.  Let  every  man  who  permits  thom  iii  his  house, 
for  oiie  moment  consider  in  what  respect  the  intellectual  entertainment 
of  his  sons  and  daughters  is  superior  to  the  scurrilous  humour  of  the 
lowest  of  the  low.  '  There  are  papers  written  for  the  pot-houses,  and 
peers' written  for  the  fashionables^  and  their  legions  of  servile  imitators  ; 
and  it  is' an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  pot-house  papers  are,  in  style, 
matter,  and  decoruYn,  superior  to  the  fashionable.  The  paper,  which,  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  stated  to 
be  the  favourite  paper  of  the  thieves^  is  more  respectable  in  every  point 
of  morals  and  intelligence  than  the  paper  which  is  peculiarly  patronized 
by  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy. 

These  things  deserve  to  be  thought  of  in  another  manner.  The  care 
of  the  mind  has  yet  to  have  a  commencement.  Its  servants  and  its 
food  have  hitherto  been  of  the  lowest  sort ;  but  on  both  the  character  of 
the  ministration  and  the  nutriment  the  purity  and  Soundness  of  the  in- 
teUect  must  greatly  depend.  A  good  sign  it  will  be,  when  some  of  the 
pride  in  the  ostentation  of  gold  is  transferred  to  the  show  of  the  riches 
of  the  mind,  and  when  the  appearances  of  poverty  of  intellect  are  shun, 
ned  as  those  now  are  of  the  poverty  of  the  purse* 
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YoiTB.  beakers  raise,  my  merry  mates. 

And  cheerily  troll  the  song, 
Since  wassail  mirth  for  the  battle  shout, 

We'll  clian^e  ere  it  be  long ; 
And  quaff  the  pledge  before  we  mount, 

Or  our  bright  weapons  draw, 
Where'er  they  go  o'er  hill  and  holt, 

Success  to  the  bold  Outlaw  I 

The  moon  is  down  and  dark  the  sky, 
Bestride  your  steeds  and  away, 

A  steading  and  stall  in  Northumberland 
Mast  blaze  ere  it  be  day. 


The  Tweed  we'll  cross,  moss-troopers  bold. 

Ere  the  ice  upon  it  thaw ; 
Then  off  with  the  pledge  good  comrades  all : 

Success  to  the  bold  Outlaw  1 

Fill  me  again  the  mantling  cup, 

My  merry  men,  brave  and  free ; 
And  every  one  to  his  ladye-love, 

Drink  up^ees  on  his  knee. 
For  though  our  hearts  are  stem  and  bold. 

We  own  love's  gentle  law ; 
And  beauty's  smile  allays  the  rage 

Of  the  terrible  OuUaw. 
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BY  HARRIET  If  ARTINBAU. 

Having  already  (in  No.  IX.  p.  301.)  tendered  our  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Scott  in  his  capacity  of  vindicator  of  the  character  of  Genius,  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  his  other  claims  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  society. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  etiter  into  any  elaborate  criticism  of  his 
compositions  as  works  of  art.  This  has  been  done  a  hundred  times  be^ 
fore,  and  will  be  done  a  hundred  times  again,  to  the  great  benefit  of  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  exalted  entertainment  of  both 
those  who  lead  and  those  who  folloxr  in  the  discrimination  of  the  mani- 
fold beauties  and  graces  with  which  Scott  has  adorned  the  realms  of 
taste.  We  apply  ourselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Scott, 
in  their  effects  as  influences,  rather  than  to  an  analysis  of  their  constitu- 
tion as  specimens  of  art.  If  we  include  in  our  inquiry  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  society,  negatively  as  well  as  positively,  un- 
consciously as  well  as  designedly,  it  may  appear  that  the  gratitude  of 
one  age  and  one  empire  is  but  a  sample  of  the  reward  which  his  achieve- 
ments deserve  and  will  obtain. 

There  is  little  reason  to  question  that  Scott  has  done  more  for  the 
morals  of  society,  taking  the  expression  in  its  largest  sense,  than  all 
the  divines,  and  other  express  moral  teachers,  of  a  century  past.  Wlien 
we  consider  that  all  moral  sciences  are  best  taught  by  exemplification, 
and  that  these  exemplifications  produce  tenf.ild  effect  when  exhibited 
iinprofessionally,  it  appears  that  dramatists  and  novelists  of  a  high  orc!(  r 
have  usually  the  advantage,  as  moralists,  over  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
present  morals  in  an  abstract  form.  The  latter  are  needed  to. systema- 
tize the  science,  and  to  prevent  its  being  lost  sight  of  as  the  highest  of 
the  sciences ;  but  the  advantage  of  practical  influence  rests  with  the  for., 
mer.  When  we,  moreover,  consider  the  extent  of  Scott's  practical  in- 
fluence, and  multiply  this  extent  by  its  force,  there  will  be  little  need  of 
argument  to  prove  that  the  whole  living  phalanx  of  clergy,  orthodox  and 
dissenting,  of  moral  philosophers,  of  all  moral  teachers,  except  statesmen 
and  authors  of  a  high  order,  must  yield  the  sceptre  of  moral  sway  to 
Scott.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  immediately  acknowledge  this,  esti- 
mate his  achievements,  adopt,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  methods,  and  step 
forward  to  the  vantage  ground  he  has  gained  for  them.  If  they  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  his  influence,  let  tliem 
measure  it  for  an  instant  against  their  own.  I^t  them  look  to  our  uni- 
versities, and  declare  whether  they  have,  within  a  century,  done  much 
for  the  advancement  of  morals  at  home,  or  to  bring  morals  into  respect 
abroad.  Let  them  look  to  the  weight  of  the  established  clergy,  and  say 
how  much  they  actually  modify  the  thoughts  and  guide  the  conduct  of 
the  nation  ;  taking  into  the  account,  as  a  balance  against  the  good  tliey 
do,  the  suspicion  there  exists  against  them  in  their  character  of  a  craft, 
and  the  disrepute  which  attaches  itself  to  what  they  teach,  through  an 
admixture  of  abuses.  Let  them  look  to  the  dissenting  clergy, — far  more 
influential  as  they  are  than  the  established, — and  say,  whether  they  ope- 
rate as  extensively  and  benignantly  upon  the  human  heart,  as  he  who 
makes  life  itself  the  language  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  aims  and  ends 
of  life ;  who  not  only  uses  a  picture-alphabet,  that  the  untutored  and 
the  truant  may  be  ftUured  to  learn,  but  imparts  thereto  a  hieroglyphic 
character,  from  which  the  most  versed  in  human  life  may  evolve  con- 
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tinually  a  deeper  and  yet  deeper  lore.  Let  our  moral  philosophers 
(usefully  employed  though  they  be  in  arranging  and  digesting  the  science, 
and  enlightened  in  modifying,  from  time  to  time,  the  manifestations  of  its 
eternal  principles,) — let  our  moral  philosophers  declare  whether  they  ex. 
pect  their  digests  and  expositions  to  he  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  hun . 
dred  thousand  families,  collected,  after  their  daily  avocations,  under  the 
spell  of  the  northern  enchanter ;  whether  they  would  look  for  thumbed 
copies  of  their  writings  in  workshops  and  counting-houses,  in  the  saloons 
of  palaces,  and  under  many  a  pillow  in  boarding  schools.  Our  univ^ r. 
sities  may  purify  morals,  and  extend  their  influence  as  far  as  they  can ; 
their  importance  in  this  case  runs  a  chance  of  being  overlooked ;  for 
Scott  is  the  president  of  a  coUege  where  nations  may  be  numbered  for 
individuals.  Our  clergy  may  be  and  dq  all  that  an  established  clergy 
can  be  and  do ;  yet  they  will  not  effect  so  much  as  the  mighty  lay 
preacher  who  has  gone  out  on  the  highways  of  the  world,  with  cheerful, 
ness  in  his  mien  and  benignity  on  his  brow ;  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  but  as  much  more  powerful  in  comparison  with  a 
staQed  priesthood  as  the  troubadour  of  old, — firing  hearts  whererer  he 
went  with  the  love  of  glory, — than  the  vowed  monk.  Our  dissenting 
preachers  may  obtain  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  employ 
it  to  good  purpose ;  but  they  cannot  send  their  voices  east  and  west  to 
wake  up  the  echoes  of  the  world.  Let  all  these  classes  unite  in  a  mis. 
sionary  scheme,  and  encompass  the  globe,  and  still  Scott  will  teach  mo. 
rals  more  effectually  than  them  all.  They  will  not  find  audiences  at  every 
turn  who  will  take  to  heart  all  they  say,  and  bear  it  in  mind  for  ever ; 
and  if  they  attempt  it  now,  they  will  find  that  Scott  has  been  before 
them  everywhere.  He  has  preached  truth,  simplicity,  benevolence,  and 
retribution  in  the  spicy  bowers  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  verandahs  of  In- 
dian bungalowes,  and  in  the  perfumed  dwellings  of  Persia,  and  among 
groups  of  settlers  at  the  Cape,  and  amidst  the  pinewoods  and  savannahs 
of  the  Western  world,  and  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Peninsula,  and  r.monp: 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  and  the  hamlets  of 
France,  and  the  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  palaces  of  Russian  despots, 
and  the  homes  of  Polish  patriots.  And  all  tliis  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  done  in  his  native  kingdom,  where  he  has  exalted  the  tastes,  ame- 
liorated  the  tempers,  enriched  the  associations,  and  exercised  the  intel- 
lects of  millions.  This  is  already  done  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
years ;  a  mere  span  in  comparison  with  the  time  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
our  language  and  literature  will  last.  We  may  assume  the  influence  of 
Scott,  as  we  have  described  it,  to  be  just  beginning  its  course  of  a  thou- 
sand years ;  and  now,  what  class  of  moral  teachers,  (except  politicians, 
who  are  not  too  ready  to  regard  themselves  in  this  light,)  will  venture 
to  bring  their  influence  into  comparison  with  that  of  this  great  lay 
preacher  } 

If  they  do  so,  it  will  be  on  the  ground,  not  of  disputing  the  extent 
of  his  influence,  but  its  moral  effect ;  which,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate ;  beginning  with  his  lesser,  and  going  on  to  consider  his  greater 
achievements. 

His  grateful  countrymen,  of  all  ranks,  acknowledge  that  he  has  bene- 
fited Scotland,  as  much  morally  as  in  respect  of  her  worldly  prosperity. 
Not  only  has  he  carried  civilization  into  the  retreats  of  the  mountains - 
and  made  the  harmonious  voices  of  society  float  over  those  lakes  where 
the  human  war-cry  once  alternated  with  the  scream  of  the  eagle ;  not 
only  has  he  introduced  decency  and  comfort  among  the  wilder  classes  of 
his  countrymen^  a  full  half  century  before  they  could  have  been  aiiti 
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clpated^  and  led  many  thousands  more  into  communion  with  nature,  who 
would  not,  but  for  him,  have  dreamed  of  such  an  intercourse  ;  not  only 
has  he  quickened  industry  and  created  wealth,  and  cherished  intelli- 
gence within  the  borders  of  his  native  land ;  he  has  also  exercised  a 
direct  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  Scotland's  weU 
fare  largely  depends ;  softening  their  prejudices,  widening  their  social 
views,  animating  their  love  of  country  while  drawing  them  into  closer 
sympathy  with  men  of  other  countries.  It  may  be  said, — it  is  said, — 
that  his  country  is  not  sensible  of  his  having  done  all  this ;  that  she 
cannot  be  sensible  of  it,  since  she  sufFBred  his  latter  days  to  be  over- 
clouded by  sorrows  which  she  could  have  removed,  and  his  mighty 
heart  and  brain  to  be  crushed  by  a  weight  of  care  and  toil  of  which  she 
could  have  relieved  him.  The  fact  is  undeniable;  and  it  is  on  record  for- 
ever, with  a  thousand  similar  facts,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
men  will  in  time  have  philosophy  enough  to  draw  an  inference,  and  es. 
tablish  a  conclusion  in  morals  to  which  Walter  Scott  has  failed  to  lead 
them,  even  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  own  sufferings.  They  may  in 
time  perceive  that  the  benefactor  of  a  nation  should  be  the  cherished  of  a 
nation,  before  he  has  become  insensible  of  their  affection ;  and  that  it  is 
a  small  thing  to  make  splendid  the  narrow  home  of  him  who  was  allow, 
ed  to  perish  unsheltered  in  the  storm.  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain  from 
the  insult  which  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  Lear; — to  be  innocent 
of  inflicting  his  woes.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  subjects  of  this  intel- 
lectual being  to  have  honoured  him  equally  when  his  train  was  shor- 
tened, and  to  have  uncovered  their  heads  as  he  passed,  in  respectful 
compassion  for  his  reverses :  they  ought  to  have  felt  that  in  having  been 
made  their  king,  he  had  become  their  charge ;  and  that  whencesoever 
adversity  arose,  it  was  their  duty  to  avert  it  from  his  honoured  head. 
It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  evil  of  a  precedent  in  such  a  case.  The  line  of 
intellectual  sovereigns  is  not  so  long  as  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
their  prerogative  a  burdensome  imposition ;  and  we  ask  no  loyalty  to 
pretenders.  As  for  the  present  case,  bitterly  as  we  feel  the  crudeness 
of  the  world's  morality  of  gratitude,  we  are  as  far  as  was  the  illustrious 
departed  from  imputing  blame  to  individuals, — to  any  thing  but  the 
system  under  which  he  suffered.  He  was  too  humble — ^too  little  consci. 
ous  of  his  own  services  to  apply  to  himself  the  emotions  with  which  the 
lot  of  other  social  benefactors  were  regarded  by  him,  and  with  which 
his  own  is  too  late  regarded  by  us — the  emotions  of  grief  and  shame 
that  society  has  not  yet  learned  to  prize  the  advent  oi  genius ;  that  the 
celestial  guest  is  still  permitted  to  tread,  solitary  and  unsheltered,  the 
nigged  highways  of  the  world,  however  eagerly  its  deeds  of  power  and 
beneficence  may  have  been  accepted.  That  the  countrymen  of  Scott 
feel  truly  grateful  to  their  benefactor,  we  doubt  not.  We  implore  them 
to  strengthen  this  gratitude  from  a  sanction  into  a  principle  of  con. 
duct ;  that,  if  it  should  please  Heaven  again  to  bless  them  with  such  a 
guest,  they  may  duly  cherish  him  while  yet  in  the  body,  delay  his  de- 
parture  till  the  latest  moment,  and  be  disturbed  by  no  jarring  mockeries 
of  shame  and  remorse  while  chanting  their  requiem  at  his  tomb. 

To  do  his  next  work  of  beneficence,  this  great  moralist  stepped  be- 
yond the  Border,  and  over  continents  and  seas.  He  implanted  or 
nourished  pure  tastes,  not  only  in  a  thousand  homes,  but  among  the 
homeless  in  every  land.  How  many  indolent  have  been  roused  to 
thought  and  feeling,  how  many  licentious  have  been  charmed  into  the 
temporary  love  of  purity,  how  many  vacant  minds  have  become  occupied 
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with  objects  of  interest  and  affection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  eati- 
mate,  unless  we  could  converse  with  every  Briton,  from  the  Factory 
Terrace  at  Canton  round  the  world  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
with  every  foreigner  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  whose   countenance 
lights  up  at  the  name  of  Scott.   If  one  representative  only  of  every  class 
which  have  been  thus  benefited  were  to  repair  to  his  grave,  the  mourn- 
ing  train  would  be  of  a  length  that  kings  might  envy.    There  would  be 
the  lisping  child,  weeping  that  there  should  be  no  more  tales  of  the 
Sherwood  Foresters  and  the  Disinherited  Knight ;  there  would  be  the 
school-boy,  with  his  heart  fuU  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Coeur  de  Lion  in 
Palestine  ;  and  the  girl,  glowing  with  the  loyalty  of  Flora,  and  sadden- 
ing over  the  griefs  of  Rebecca ;    and  the  artisan  who  foregoes  his  pipe 
and  pot  for  the  adventures  of  Jeanie  Deans ;  and  the  clerk  and  appren- 
tice, who  refresh  their  better  part  from  the  toils  of  the  counting-house 
amidst  the  wild  scenery  of  Scotland  ;  and  soldier  and  sailor  relieved  of  the 
tedium  of  barracks  and  cabin  by  the  interest  of  more  stirring  scenes 
presented  to  the  mind's  eye ;  and  rambling  youth  chained  to  the  fireside 
by  the  links  of  a  pleasant  fiction ;  and  sober  manhood  made  to   grow 
young  again ;  and  sickness  beguiled,  and  age  cheered,  and  domestic  jars 
forgotten,  and  domestic  sympathies  enhanced ; — ^all  who  have  thus  had 
pure  tastes  gratified  by  the  creations  of  his  genius,  should  join  the  pil- 
grim train  which  will  be  passing  in  spirit  by  his  grave  for  centuries  to 
come.    Of  these,  how  many  have  turned  from  the  voice  of  the  preacher, 
have  cast  aside  *'  good  books,"  have  no  ear  for  music,  no  taste  for  draw- 
ing, no  knowledge  of  any  domestic  accomplishment  which  might  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  wny,  but  have  found  that  they  have  a  heart  and 
mind  which   Scott  could  touch  and  awaken  !    How  many  have  thus  to 
thank  him,  not  only  for  the  solace  of  their  leisure,  but  for  the  ennobling 
of  their  toils  ! 

Another  great  service  rendered  is  one  which  could  be  administered 
only  by  means  of  fiction— a  service  respecting  whi<A  it  matters  not  to 
decide  whether  it  was  afforded  designedly  or  unconsciously.    We  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  nature,  as  existing  and  following 
out  its  own  growth  in  an  atmosphere  of  convention ;  a  conception  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  many  who,   excluded  from  the  r^ons  of 
convention,  are  apt  to  lose  their  manhood  in  its  contemplation.    There 
is  little  use  in  assuring  people  of  middling  rank,  that  kings  eat  beef  and 
mutton,  and  queens  ride  on  horseback  :  they  believe,  but  they  do  not 
realize.    And  this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  the  child  who  pictures  a 
monarch  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  on  a  throne,  or  with  the  maid- 
servant who  gazes  with  awe  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach ;  but,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  commonly  supposed,  with  the  father  of  the  child, 
the  master  of  the  maid, — with  him  whose  interests  have  to  do  with  kings 
and  courtB>  and  who  ought,  therefore,  to  know  what  is  passing  there.     It 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  patriotism  has  lain  dormant, 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  plain  citizen  of  what  is  felt  and  thought  In 
the  higher  regions  of  society,  to  which  his  voice  of  complaint  or  sug* 
gestion  ought  to  reach,  if  he  had  but  the  courage  to  lift  it  up.    The 
ignorance  may  be  called  voluntary  :  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  one 
ought  to  know  that  human  hearts  answer  to  one  another  as  a  reflection 
in  water,  whether  this  reflection  be  of  a  glow-worm  on  the  brink,  or  of 
the  loftiest  resplendent  star.     This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  a  truth  easy 
in  the  use ;  and  its  use  is  all-important.     The  divine  preaches  it,  as  is 
his  duty,  to  humble   courtly  pride,  and  to  remind  the  lowly  of  their 
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manhood :   but  the  divine  himself  realizes  the  doctrine  better   while 
reading  Kenilworthj  or  the  Abbot,  than  while  writing  his  sermon ;  and 
his  hearers  use  this  same  sermon  as  a  text,  of  which  Nigel  and  Peveril 
are  the  exposition.     Is  this  a  slight  service  to  have  rendered  ? — ^to  have, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  taught  human  equality,  while  professing  to  exhi- 
bit human  inequality  ? — ^to  have  displayed,  in  its  full  proportion,  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  man  from  man,  and  to  have  shewn  that  the  very 
same  interests  are  being  transacted  at  one  and  the  other  end  of  the 
line  ?    Walter  Scott  was  exactly  the  man  to  render  this  great  service  ; 
and  how  well  he  rendered  it,  he  was  little  aware.    A  man,  born  of  the 
people^  and  therefore  knowing  man,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Tory  anti- 
quarian, and  therefore  knowing  courts,  he  was  the  fit  person  to  show 
the  one  to  the  other.     At  once  a  benevolent  interpreter  of  the  heart, 
and  a  worshipper  of  royalty,  he  might  be  trusted  for  doing  honour  to 
both  parties ;   though  not,  we  must  allow,  equal  honour.     We  cannot 
award  him  the  praise  of  perfect  impartiality  in  his  interpretations.    We 
cannot  but  see  a  leaning  towards  regal  weaknesses,  and  a  toleration  of 
courtly  vices.     We  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  same  licentiousness 
which  would  have  been  rendered  disgusting  under  equal  temptation  in 
humble  life,  is  made  large  allowance  for  when  diverting  itself  within  palace 
walls.    Retribution  is  allowed  to  befall ;  but  the  vices  which  this  whip  is 
permitted  to  scourge  are  still  pleasant  vices,  instead  of  vulgar  ones. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  perhaps  the  purity  of  the  writer's 
own  imagination  may  save  us  from  lamenting  it ;  for  he  viewed  these 
things,  though  partially,  yet  too  philosophically,  to  allow  of  any  shadow 
of  an  imputation  of  countenancing^  or  alluring  to  vice,  with  whatever 
wit  he  may  have  depicted  the  intrigues  of  Buckingham,  or  whatever 
veil  of  tenderness  he  may  have  cast  over  the  crimes  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.    His  desire  was  to  view  these  things  in  the  spirit  of  charity ; 
and  he  was  less  aware  than  his  readers  of  a  humble  rank,  that  he  threw 
the  gloss  of  romance  over  his  courtly  scenes  of  every  character,  and 
that,  if  he  had  drawn  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes,  it  would  have  been 
without  any  such  advantage.    Meanwhile,  we  owe  him  much  for  having 
laid  open  to  us  the  affections  of  sovereigns, — ^the  passions  of  courtiers, 
— ^the  emotions  of  the  hearts, — ^the  guidance  of  the  conduct, — the  cares 
and  amusements, — ^the  business  and  the  jests  of  courts.     He  has  taughi 
many  of  us  how  royalty  may  be  reached  and  wrought  upon ;  and  has 
therein  done  more  for  the  state  than  perhaps  any  novelist  ever  contem. 
plated.   That  he  did  not  complete  his  work  by  giving  to  courts  accurate 
representations  of  the  people,  seems  a  pity ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped, 
since  there  is  much  in  the  people  of  which  Walter  Scott  knew  nothing.  If 
this  fact  is  not  yet  recognised  in  courts,  it  soon  will  be ;  and  to  Walter 
Scott  again  it  may  be  owing  (as  we  shall  hereafter  show)  that  the  true 
condition  and  character  of  the  people  will  become  better  known  }n  aris- 
tocratie  regions  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  fictions  of  Scott  have  done  more  towards  exposing  priestcraft  and 
fanaticism  than  any  influence  of  our  own  time  short  of  actual  observa- 
tion ;  and  this  actual  observation  of  what  is  before  their  eyes  is  not 
made  by  many  who  see  the  whole  matter  plainly  enough  in  the  charac* 
ters  and  doings  of  Boniface,  Eustace,  and  the  monks  in  Ivanlioe,— of 
Balfour,  Warden,  and  Bridgenorth.  It  is,  we  allow,  no  new  thing  to 
meet  with  exposures  of  spiritual  domination  ;  but  the  question  is,  not  of 
the  newness,  but  of  the  extent  of  the  service.  These  things  are  con- 
demned in  the  abstract  bv  book»  on  morals ;  they  are  disclaimed  from 
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the  pulpit,  aud  every  Christian  church  demonstrates  its  odiousness  hf 
the  example  of  every  other;  but  these  exposures  do  not  effect  half  so 
much  good  as  exempHficntion  from  the  hand  of  a  philosophical  observer^ 
and  disinterested  peace-maker.  Men  may  go  on  for  centuries  bandying 
reproaches  of  priestcraft  and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  irreligion 
on  the  other; — men  mny  go  on  long  pointing  out  to  those  who  will  not 
•ee,  the  examples  of  all  which  may  be  seen  at  every  turn,— of  priest- 
craft  nourishing  superstition,  and  superstition  inducing  irreligion ;  and 
less  will  be  done  by  recrimination  towards  finding  a  remedy,  than  by 
the  illustrations  of  a  master-hand,  choosing  a  bygone  age  for  the  chro- 
nology, orders  long  overthrown  for  the  instruments,  and  institutions 
that  have  passed  away,  for  the  subjects  of  his  satire.  Many  who  take 
fire  at  any  imputation  against  their  own  church,  have  become  aware  of 
its  besetting  sins  by  pictures  of  a  former  church,  and  will  easily  learn  to 
make  the  application  where  it  may  be  serviceable.  Many  who  look  too 
little  to  the  spirit  through  the  forms  of  religion,  are  duly  disgusted  with 
the  foibles  of  the  puritans ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  the  vices  of  the 
cavaliers  were  owing  to  the  opposite  vices  of  the  contrary  party,  acquire 
a  wholesome  horror  of  spiritu^  pride  and  asceticism  in  the  abstract,  and 
become  clear-sighted  to  the  existence  of  both,  in  quarters  where  they 
had  not  before  been  recognised.  Sir  Walter  says,  in  one  of  his  prefaces, 
"  I  am,  I  own,  no  great  believer  in  the  moral  utility  to  be  derived  from 
fictitious  compositions ;"  but,  in  saying  this,  he  either  meant  that  ser. 
mons  are  not  commonly  found  to  produce  so  good  an  effect  when  intnx- 
duced  into  a  novel  as  when  offered  from  the  pulpit,  or  he  was  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  his  own  fictitious  compositions,  which,  he^  was  singularly 
apt  to  imagine,  could  have  little  influence  to  any  good  purpose.  If  h6 
had  looked  at  his  own  writings  as  those  of  any  other  man,  he  would  have 
thought,  as  others  think,  that  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  effects  of  a  false 
religion  are  as  powerful  recommendations  of  that  which  is  true,  to  those 
who  will  not  read  divinity,  (and  they  are  many,)  as  works  of  divinity 
to  those  who  will  not  read  Scott's  novels,  (and  they  are  few.)  When  to 
such  a  picture  as  that  of  his  Louis  XI.  is  added  such  a  commentary  as  is 
found  in  the  preface,  we  have  a  fine  exposition  of  an  important  point  of 
morals,  and  a  satire  upon  every  species  of  profession  which  rests  in 
forms. 

"  The  cruelties,  the  perjuries,  the  suspicions  of  this  prince,  were  ren- 
dered more  detestable,  rather  than  amended,  by  the  gross  and  debasing 
superstition  which  he  constantly  practised.  The  devotion  to  the  heaven- 
ly saints,  of  which  he  made  such  a  parade,  was  upon  the  miserable  prin- 
ciple of  some  petty  deputy  in  office,  who  endeavours  to  hide  or  atone 
for  the  malversations  of  which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal  gifts  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  his  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  support  a 
system  of  fraud,  by  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  incorruptible.  In  no 
other  light  can  we  regard  his  creating  the  Virgin  Mary  a  countess,  and 
colonel  of  his  Guards,  or  the  cunning  that  admitted  to  one  or  two  pecu- 
liar forms  of  oath  the  force  of  a  binding  obligation,  which  he  denied  to 
all  others ;  strictly  preserving  the  secret,  which  mode  of  swearing  he 
really  accounted  obligatory,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  state  myste- 
ries. It  was  not  the  l^ast  singular  circumstance  of  this  course  of  super- 
stition, that  bodily  health  and  terrestrial  felicity  seemed  to  be  his  only 
objects.  Making  any  mention  of  his  sins  when  his  bodily  health  was  in 
question,  was  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  when,  at  his  command,  a  priest 
recited  a  prayer  to  St.  Eutropius,  in  which  he  recommended  the  king's 
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'Welfare^  both  in  body  and  soul^  Louis  caused  the  two  last  words  to  be 
omitted^  sayings  it  was  not  prudent  to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  too 
many  requests  at  once.  Perhaps  he  thought,  by  beiiig  silent  on  his 
crimes,  he  might  suffer  them  to  pass  out  of  the  recollection  of  the  ce>. 
lestial  patrons  whose  aid  he  invoked  for  the  body." 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  this  may  be  found  in  history.  True ;  but 
how  many  have  been  impressed  with  this  and  all  other  instances,  from 
the  rise  of  popery  to  the  decline  of  puritanism,  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  who  have  received,  and  will  receive,  a  much  stronger  impres- 
sion to  the  same  effect  from  Scott's  novels  } 

Another  important  moral  service,  which  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
fiction,  is  that  of  satirizing  eccentricities  and  follies,  commonly  thought 
too  insignificant  to  be  preached  against,  and  gravely  written  about ;  but 
which  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  happiness  of  human  life. 
The  oddities  of  women  he  has  left  almost  untouched  ;  but  we  have  a 
brave  assemblage  of  men  who  are  safe  from  pulpit  censure ;  (unless  an. 
other  Henry  Warden  should  rise  up  to  preach  against  the  sixteen 
foUies  of  a  Roland  Graeme  under  sixteen  heads ;)  but  who  may  be  pro- 
iited  by  seeing  their  own  picture,  or  whose  picture  may  prevent  others 
becoming  like  them.  Is  it  not  wholesome  to  have  a  Malagrowther  be- 
fore us  on  whom  to  exhaust  our  impatience,  instead  of  venting  it  on  the 
real  Malagrowthers  of  society  ?  Shall  we  not  have  fewer  and  less  extra- 
vagant  Saddletrees,  and  Shaftons,  and  Halcroes,  and  YeUowleys,  for  these 
novels  ?  and  will  not  such  bores  be  regarded  with  more  good  humour  ? 
Will  not  some  excellent  Jonathan  Oldbuck  now  and  then  think  of  the 
Antiquary,  and  check  his  hobby  P — and  many  a  book-worm  take  a  lesson 
from  Dominie  Sampson  }  Whether  such  a  direct  effect  be,  or  be  not 
produced,  such  exhibitions  are  as  effectual  as  comedy  ought  to  be  on 
the  stage,  and  mirthful  raillery  in  real  life,  in  enforcing  some  of  the 
obligations,  and  improving  the  amenities  of  society.  The  rich  variety  of 
Scott's  assemblage  of  oddities,  and  the  exquisite  mirth  and  good-hu- 
mour with  which  they  are  shown  off,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
particulars  of  his  achievements.  There  is  not  only  a  strong  cast  of  in- 
dividuality (as  there  ought  to  be)  about  all  his  best  characters ;  but  his 
best  characters  are  none  of  them  representatives  of  a  class.  As  soon  as 
he  attempted  to  make  his  personages  such  representatives,  he  failed. 
-His  ostensible  heroes,  his  statesmen  and  leaders,  his  magistrates,  his 
adventurers,  his  womankind,  whether  mistresses  or  maids,  leave  little 
impression  of  individuality ;  while  his  sovereigns,  real  heroes,  and  oddi- 
ties, are  inimitable.  The  reasons  of  this  failure  of  success  may  be  found 
under  our  next  head.  The  result  is,  that  Walter  Scott  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  but  one  of  the  most  effective  satirists  that  eVer 
helped  to  sweep  the  path  of  life  clear  of  the  strewn  follies  under  which 
many  a  thorn  is  hidden. 

In  ascending  the  scale  of  social  services,  for  which  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  illustrious  departed,  we  next  arrive  at  one  which  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  but  mourn  that  it  was  not  yet  greater.  There  can  be  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness which  breathes  through  the  whole  of  Scott's  compositions ;  a  spirit 
which  not  only  shames  the  Malagrowthers  of  society,  just  spoken  of, 
but  charms  the  restless  to  repose,  exhilarates  the  melancholy,  rouses  the 
apathetic,  and  establishes  a  good  understanding  among  all  who  contem. 
plate  one  another  in  these  books.  It  is  as  impossible  for  any  one  to 
remain  cynical,  or  moody,  or  desponding,  over  these  books,  as  for  an 
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infant  to  look  dismally  in  the  face  of  a  smiling  nurse.  As  face  answers 
to  face,  so  does  heart  to  heart ;  and  as  Walter  Scott's  overflowed  with 
love  and  cheerfulness^  the  hearts  of  his  readers  catch  its  brimmings.  If 
any  are  shut  against  him,  they  are  not  of  his  readers ;  and  we  envy  them 
not.  They  may  find  elsewhere  all  imaginable  proofs  and  illustration  of 
the  goodliness  of  a  kindly  spirit ;  but  why  not  add  to  these  as  perfect 
an  exemplification  as  ever  was  offered  ?  It  may  be  very  well  to  take ' 
one  abroad  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  tell  him  that  the  hills  have  a  capacity 
of  appearing  green,  the  waters  golden,  and  the  clouds  rose-coloured^ 
and  that  larks  sometimes  sing  soaring  in  the  air,  instead  of  crouching 
in  a  grassy  nest ;  but  why  not  let  him  remain  to  witness  the  effusion  of 
light  from  behind  the  mountain^  the  burst  of  haimony  from  field  and 
0opse  ?  Why  not  let  him  feel,  as  well  as  know,  what  a  morn  of  suiu. 
shine  is  ?  Why  not  let  him  view  its  effects  from  every  accessible  point, 
and  pour  out  his  joy  in  snatches  of  song  responsive  to  those  which  he 
hears  around  him,  as  well  as  his  thankfulness  in  a  matin  hymn  ?  If  it 
be  true,  as  no  readers  of  Scott  will  deny,  that  it  exhilarates  the  spirits, 
and  animates  the  affections  to  follow  the  leadings  of  this  great  fin- 
chanter,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  achieved  a  great  moral  work  of  incite- 
ment and  amelioration.  The  test  of  his  merits  here  is,  that  his  works 
are  for  the  innocent  and  kindly-hearted  to  enjoy ;  and  if  any  others 
enjoy  them,  it  is  by  becoming  innocent  and  kindly  for  the  time,  in  like 
manner  as  it  is  for  the  waking  flocks  and  choirs  to  welcome  the  sunrise : 
if  the  fox  and  the  bat  choose  to  remain  abroad,  the  one  must  abstain 
from  its  prey,  and  the  other  hush  its  hootings. 

This  kindliness  of  spirit  being  of  so  bright  a  quality,  makes  us  la- 
ment all  the  more,  as  we  have  said  that  it  had  not  the  other  excellence 
of  being  universally  diffused.  We  know  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  ex- 
pect every  thing  from  one  man,  and  are  far  from  saying  or  believing 
that  Walter  Scott  looked  otherwise  than  benignantly  on  all  classes  and 
all  individuals  that  came  under  his  observation.  What  we  lament  is, 
that  there  were  extensive  classes  of  men,  and  they  the  most  important 
to  society,  that  were  secluded  from  the  light  of  his  embellishing  genius. 
His  sunshine  gilded  whatever  it  fell  upon,  but  it  did  not  fall  from  a  suf. 
flcieat  height  to  illuminate  the  nooks  and  vallies  which  he  found  and 
left  curtained  in  mists.  What  is  there  of  humble  life  in  his  narratives  P 
What  did  he  know  of  those  who  live  and  move  in  that  region  ?  No- 
thing. There  is  not  a  character  from  humble  life  in  all  bis  library  of 
volumes ;  nor  had  he  any  conception  that  character  is  to  be  found  these. 
By  humble  life  we  do  not  mean  £die  Oclkiltree's  lot  of  privileged  men- 
dicity, nor  Dirk  Ilatteraick's  smuggling  adventures,  nor  the  Saxon 
slafVery  of  Gurth,  nor  the  feudal  adherence  of  Dougal,  and  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone,  and  Adam  Woodcock,  nor  the  privileged  dependence  of 
Caxon  and  Fairservice.  None  of  these  had  anything  to  do  with  humblfi 
life;  each  and  all  formed  part  of  the  aristocratic  system  in  which 
Walter  Scott's  affections  werQ  bound  up.  Jeanie  Deans  herself,  besides 
being  no  original  conception  of  Sir  Walter's,  derives  none  of  her  cha- 
racter or  interest  from  her  station  in  life,  any  farther  than  as  it  was 
the  occasion  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  pilgrimage.  We  never  think  of 
Jeanie  as  poor,  or  low  in  station.  Her  simplicity  is  that  which  might 
pertain  to  a  secluded  young  woman  of  any  rank ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
bear  in  mind — it  is  like  an  extraneous  circumstance,  that  her  sister  was 
at  service,  the  only  attempt  made  throughout  at  realizing  the  social  po- 
sition of  the  parties.    We  do  not  mention  this  as  any  drawback  upon 
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the  perfonnance,  but  merely  as  saving  the  only  apparent  exception  to 
our  remarks^  that  Sir  Walter  rendered  no  service  to  humble  life  in  the 
way  of  delineating  its  society.    Faithful  butlers  and  barbers^  tricky 
ladies'  maids,  eccentric  falconers  and  gamekeepers,  are  not  those  among 
whom  we  should  look  for  the  strength  of  character,  the  sternness  of  pas. 
ston,  the  practical  heroism,  the  inexhaustible  patience,  the  unassuming 
self-denial,  the  unconscious  beneficence-— in  a  word,  the  trueJ^eartedness 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  perfection  in  humble  life.    Of  all  this  Wal- 
ter Scott  knew  nothing.    While  discriminating,  with  the  nicest  acumen, 
the  shades  of  character,  the  modifications  of  passion,  among  those  whom 
he  did  understand,  he  was  wholly  unaware  that  he  bounded  himself 
within  a  small  circle,  beyond  which  lay  a  larger,  and  a  larger;  that 
which  he  represented  being  found  in  each,  in  a  more  distinct  outline, 
in  more  vivid  colouring,  and  in  striking  and  various  combinations,  with 
other  characteristics  of  humanity  which  had  never  presented  themselves 
to  him.    He  knew  not  that  the  strength  of  soul,  which  he  represents  a« 
growing  up  in  his  heroes  amidst  the  struggles  of  the  crusade,  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  is  nourished  in  our  neighbours  of  the  next 
alley,  by  conflicts  of  a  less  romantic,  but  not  less  heroic  cast.    He  knew 
not  that  the  passion  of  ambition,  which  he  has  made  to  contend  with 
love  so  fearfully  in  Leicester's  bosom,  is  the  same  passion,  similariy 
softened  and  aggravated,  with  that  which  consumes  the  high-spirited 
working  man,  chosen  by  his  associates  to  represent  and  guide  tiieir  in- 
terests, while  his  heart  is  torn  by  opposite  appeals  to  his  domestic  affec- 
tions.    He  knew  not  that,  however  reckless  the  vice  of  some  of  his 
courtly  personages,  greater  recklessness  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  poverty ;  that  the  same  poverty  exposes  love  to  further  trials  than 
he  has  described,  and  exercises  it  into  greater  refinement ;  and  puts 
loyalty  more  severely  to  the  test,  and  inspires  a  nobler  intrepidity,  and 
nourishes  a  deeper  hatred,  and  a  wilder  superstition,  and  a  more  inve- 
terate avarice,  and  a  more  disinterested  generosity,  and  a  more  imper- 
turbable fortitude,  than  even  he  has  set  before  us.     In  short,  he  knew 
not  that  all  passions,  and  all  natural  movements  of  society,  that  he  has 
found  in  the  higher,  exist  in  the  humbler  ranks ;  and  all  magnified  and 
deepened  in  proportion  as  reality  prevails  over  convention,  as  there  is 
less  mixture  of  the  adventitious  with  the  true.    The  effect  of  this  par- 
tial knowledge  is  not  only  the  obliteration  to  himself  and  to  his  readers, 
as  far  as  connected  with  him,  of  more  than  half  the  facts  and  interests 
of  humanity,  but  that  his  benevolence  was  stinted  in  its  play.    We  find 
no  philanthropists  among  his  characters ;  because  he  had  not  the  means 
of  forming  the  conception  of  philanthropy  in  its  largest  sense.     He 
loved  men,  all  men  whom  he  knew ;  but  that  love  was  not  based  on 
knowledge  as  extensive  as  his  observation  was  penetrating ;  and  it  did 
not  therefore  deserve  the  high  title  of  philanthropy.    We  have  no  sins 
of  commission  to  charge  him  with,  no  breaches  of  charity,  not  a  thought 
or  expression  which  is  tinged  with  bitterness  against  man,  collectively 
\t  individually ;  but  we  charge  him  with  omission  of  which  he  was  un- 
conscious, and  which  he  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  have  wished  to  repair, 
as  it  must  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  his  Toryism,  to  which  the 
omission  and  unoonsctousness  were  owing.    How  should  a  man  be  a 
philanthropist  who  knows  not  what  freedom  is  } — not  the  mere  freedom 
from  foreign  domination,  but  the  exemption  from  misrule  at  home,  the 
liberty  of  watching  over  and  renovating  institutions,  that  the  progres- 
sion of  man  and  of  states  may  proceed  together.    Of  this  kind  of  ft'ee- 
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dom  Sir  Walter  had  no  conceptioD^  and  neither,  therefore,  are  there^ 
any  patriots  in  his  dramatis  persome.  There  are  abundance  of  aoUUeni 
to  light  up  beacons  and  fly  to  arms  at  the  first  notice  of  invasion; 
many  to  drink  the  healths  and  fight  the  battles  of  their  chiefs^ 
to  testify  their  fidelity  to  their  persons,  and  peril  life  and  liberty  in 
their  cause ;  plenty  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  England  abroad,  and  to 
exult  in  her  glory  at  home.  But  this  is  not  patriotism,  any  more  than 
kindliness  is  philanthropy.  We  have  no  long-sighted  views  respecting 
the  permanent  improvement  of  society, — no  extensive  regards  to  the 
interests  of  an  entire  nation ;  and  therefore,  no  simple  self-sacrifice,  no 
stedfastness  of  devotion  to  country  and  people.  The  noble  class  of 
virtues,  which  go  to  make  up  patriotism,  are  not  even  touched  upon  by 
Scott.  The  sufferings  of  his  heroes  are  represented  to  arise  from 
wounded  pride,  and  from  the  laceration  of  personal,  or  domestic,  or 
feudal  feelings  and  prepossessions ;  and  in  no  single  instance  from  sym. 
pathy  with  the  race,  or  any  large  body  of  them.  The  courage^of  his 
heroes  is,  in  like  manner,  compounded  of  instincts  and  of  conventional 
stimuli ;  and  in  no  one  case  derived  from  principles  of  philanthropy,  or 
of  patriotism^  which  is  one  direction  of  philanthropy.  Their  fortitude, 
howsoever  stedfast,  when  arising  from  self-devotion  at  all,  arises  only 
from  that  unreasoning  acquiescence  in  established  forms,  which  is  as 
inferior  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  philanthropy  as  the  implicit  obedience  of 
a  child  is  inferior  to  the  concurrence  of  the  reasoning  man.  None  of 
Scott's  personages  act  and  suffer  as  members  and  servants  of  society. 
Each  is  for  his  own ;  whether  it  be  his  family,  his  chief,  his  king,  or  his 
country,  in  a  warlike  sense.  The  weal  or  woe  of  many,  or  of  all,  is  the 
only  consideration  which  does  not  occur  to  them — the  only  motive  to 
enterprise  and  endurance,  which  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to.  There  is 
no  talk  of  freedom,  as  respects  any  thing  but  brute  force, — ^no  suspicion 
that  one  class  is  in  a  state  of  privilege,  and  another  in  a  state  of  subju. 
gation,  and  that  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  Gurth,  indeed,  is  relieved 
from  Saxon  bondage,  and  Adam  Woodcock  is  as  imperious  and  meddling 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  ladies'  maids  have  abundant  liberty  to  play  pranks ; 
but  this  sort  of  freedom  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  manhood, 
and  with  what  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  the  right  of  womanhood—^ 
it  is  the  privilege  of  slavery,  won  by  encroachment,  and  preserved  by 
favour.  Gurth  got  rid  of  his  collar,  but  in  our  days  he  would  be  called 
a  slave ;  and  Adam  Woodcock  and  Mistress  Lilias  lived  by  the  breath  of 
their  lady's  nostrils,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  courtiers  of  Cceur  de  Lion 
gained  an  unusual  length  of  tether  from  their  lord's  knightly  courtesy,  and 
those  of  the  second  Charles  from  his  careless  clemency.  There  is  no 
freedom  in  all  this.  Slave  is  written  on  the  knightly  crest  of  the 
master,  and  on  the  liveried  garb  of  the  servitor,  as  plainly  as  even  on 
the  branded  shoulder  of  the  negro.  But  it  must  be  so,  it  is  urged,  when 
times,  and  scenes  of  slavery,  are  chosen  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
fiction.  We  answer.  Nay  :  the  spirit  of  freedom  may  breathe  through 
the  delineation  of  slavery.  However  far  back  we  may  revert  to  the 
usages  of  the  feudal  system,  there  may  be, — ^there  must  be,  if  they  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  author, — aspirations  after  a  state  of  society  more 
worthy  of  humanity.  In  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  the  heart 
ought  to  mourn  the  woes  of  inequality  it  inflicted,  while  the  imagination 
revels  in  its  splendours.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  Scott,  who 
knew  about  as  much  of  the  real  condition  and  character  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  each  age  as  of  the  Japanese;  perhaps  less,  as  he  was  a  reader 
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of  Basil  Hall.  Beyond  that  which  seemed  to  him  the  outermost  circle^  that 
of  the  domestics  of  the  greats  all  was  a  blank ;  save  a  few  vague  outlines 
of  beggar-women  with  seven  small  children^  and  other  such  groups  that 
have  by  some  chance  found  their  way  into  works  of  fiction.  His  benig. 
nity^  therefore,  alloyed  by  no  bitterness  of  disposition  in  himself,  was  so 
far  restricted  by  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge  of  life,  as  to  prevent 
his  conveying  the  conception  of  philanthropy  in  its  largest  sense.  His 
services  to  freedom  are  of  a  negative,  rather  than  a  positive  character  ; 
rendered  by  showing  how  things  work  in  a  state  of  slavery,  rather  than 
bow  they  should  work  in  a  condition  of  rational  freedom ;  and  it  follows, 
that  his  incitements  to  benevolence  are  also  tendered  unconsciously. 
Through  an  exhibition  of  the  softening  and  brightening  influence  of 
benignity  shed  over  the  early  movements  of  society,  he  indicates  what 
must  be  the  meridian  splendour  of  philanthropy,  penetrating  every- 
where, irradiating  where  it  penetrates,  and  fertilizing,  as  well  as  em* 
bellishing  whatever  it  shines  upon. 

Much  has  Walter  Scott  also  done,  and  done  it  also  unconsciously,  for 
woman.  .  Neither  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  nor  Thompson  of  Cork,  nor  any 
other  advocate  of  the  rights  of  woman,  has  pleaded  so  eloquently  to  the 
thoughtful, — and  the  thoughtful  alone  will  entertain  the  subject, — as 
Walter  Scott,  by  his  exhibition  of  what  women  are,  and  by  two  or  three 
indications  of  what  they  might  be.  He  has  been  found  fault  with  for 
the  poverty  of  character  of  the  women  of  his  tales ;  a  species  of  blame 
against  which  we  have  always  protested.  If  he  had  made  as  long  a  list 
of  oddities  among  his  women  as  his  men,  he  would  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  reproach  of  quitting  nature,  and  deserting  classes  for  extravagant 
individualities ;  since  there  is  much  less  scope  for  eccentricity  among 
women,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  than  among  men.  But,  it  is 
alleged,  he  has  made  so  few  of  his  female  characters  representatives  of  a 
class.  True ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  there  are  scarcely  any  classes  to 
represent.  We  thank  him  for  the  forcible  exhibition  of  this  truth :  we 
thank  him  for  the  very  term  womankind  ;  and  can  well  bear  its  insulting 
use  in  the  mouth  of  the  scoffer,  for  the  sake  of  the  process  it  may  set  to 
work  in  the  mind  of  the  meditative  and  the  just.  There  is  no  saying 
what  the  common  use  of  the  term  canaille  may  in  time  be  proved  to 
have  effected  for  the  lower  orders  of  men ;  or  in  what  degree  the  process 
of  female  emancipation  may  be  hastened  by  the  slang  use  of  the  term 
womankind,  by  despots  and  by  fools.  It  may  lead  some  watchful 
•intellects — some  feeling  hearts — to  ponder  the  reasons  of  the  fact,  that 
the  word  mankind  calls  up  associations  of  grandeur  and  variety, — that 
of  womankind,  ideas  of  littleness  and  sameness ; — ^that  the  one  brings 
after  it  conceptions  of  lofty  destiny,  heroic  action,  grave  counsel,  a  busy 
office  in  society,  a  dignified  repose  from  its  cares,  a  stedfast  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  an  intrepid  achievement  of  good  ,* — while  the  other  originates 
the  very  opposite  conceptions, — vegetation  instead  of  life,  folly  instead 
of  counsel,  frivolity  instead  of  action,  restlessness  in  the  place  of 
industry,  apathy  in  that  of  repose,  listless  accomplishment  of  small 
aims,  a  passive  reception  of  what  others  may  please  to  impart;  or,  at 
the  very  best,  a  halting,  intermitting  pursuit  of  dimly- discerned  objects. 
To  some  it  may  be  suggested  to  inquire,  Wliy  this  contrast  should  exist  ?— 
why  one-half  of  the  rational  creation  should  be  so  very  much  leas 
rational  ? — and,  as  a  consequence,  so  much  less  good,  and  so  much  lets 
happy  than  the  other  ?  If  they  are  for  a  moment  led  by  common  custom 
to  doubt  whether,  because  they  are  less  rational,  they  are  less  happy 
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and  less  good^  the  slightest  recurrence  to  Scott's  novels  is  enough  to 
satisfy  them^  that  the  common  notion  of  the  sufficiency  of  present  female 
objects  to  female  progression  and  happiness  is  unfounded,    lliey  will 
perhaps  look  abroad  from  Scott  into  all  other  works  of  fiction — into  all 
faithful  pictures  of  life— and  see  what  women  are ;  and  they  will  finally 
perceive,  that  the  fewer  women  there  are  found  to  plead  the  cause  of 
their  sex,  the  larger  mixture  of  folly  there  is  in  their  pleadings ;  the 
more  extensive  their  own  unconsciousness  of  their  wrongs,  the  stronger 
is  their  case.    The  best  argument  for  Negro  Emancipation  lies  in  the 
vices  and  subservience  of  slaves :  the  best  argument  for  female  emanci* 
pation  lies  in  the  folly  and  oontentedness  of  women  under  the  present 
8y8tem,^*-4U[i  argument  to  which  Walter  Scott  has  done  the  fullest  justice  ; 
for  a  set  of  more  passionless,  frivolous,  uninteresting  beings  was  never 
assembled  at  morning  auction,  or  evening  tea-table,  than  he  has  pre. 
sented  us  with  in  his  novels.    The  few  exceptions  are  made  so  by  the 
strong  workings  of  instinct,  or  of  superstition,  (the  offspring  of  strong 
instinct  and  weak  reason  combined,)  save  in  the  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  female  mind  had  been  exposed  to  manly  discipline.    Scott's 
female  characters  are  easily  arranged  under  these  divisions :— -Three- 
fourths  are  womankind  merely :  pretty,  insignificant  ladies,  with  their 
pert  waiting  maids.    A  few  are  viragoes,  in  whom  instinct  is  strong, 
whose  souls  are  to  migrate  hereafter  into  the  she-eagle  or  bear, — ^Helen 
M'Gregor,  Ulrica,  Magdalen  Graeme,  and  the  Highland  Mother.    A  few 
are  superstitious, — ^Elspeth,  AUce,  Norna,   Mother  Nicneven.    A  few 
exhibit  the  same  tendencies,  modified  by  some  one  passion ;  as  Lady 
Ashton,  Lady  Derby,  and  Lady  Douglas.      Mary  and  Elizabeth   are 
womankind  modified  by  royalty.    There  only  remain  Flora  M'lvor,  Die 
Vernon,  Rebecca,  and  Jeanie  Deans.    For  these  four,  and  their  glorious 
significance,  womankind  are  as  much  obliged  to  Walter  Scott,  as  for  the 
insignificance  of  all  the  rest ;  not  because  they  are  what  women  might 
be,  and  therefore  ought  to  be ;  but  because  they  afford  indications  of 
this,  and  that  these  indications  are  owing  to  their  having  escaped  from 
the  management  of  man,  and  been  trained  by  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stance.    If  common  methods  yield  no  such  women  as  these ;  if  such 
women  occasionally  come  forth  from  the  school  of  experience,  what  an 
argument  is  this  against  the  common  methods, — what  a  plea  in  favour  of 
a  change  of  system  I    Woman  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  who  has 
furnished  it.    Henceforth,  when  men  fire  at  the  name  of  Flora  M'lvor, 
let  woman  say,  "  There  will  be  more  Floras  when  women  feel  that  they 
have  political  power  and  duties."    When  men  worship  the  image  of  Die 
Vernon,  let  them  be  reminded,  that  there  will  be  other  Die  Vemons 
when  women  are  impelled  to  self-reliance.    When  Jeanie  is  spoken  of 
with  tender  esteem,  let  it  be  suggested,  that  strength  of  motive  makes 
heroism  of  action ;  and  that  as  long  as  motive  is  cenfined  and  weakened, 
the  very  activity  which  should  accomplish  high  aims  must  degenerate 
into  puerile  restlessness.     When  Rebecca  is  sighed  for,   as  a  lofty 
presence  that  has  passed  away,  it  should  be^  asked,  how  she  should 
posiibfy  remain  or  reappear  in  a  society  which  alike  denies  the  discip- 
line  by  which  her  high  powers  and  sensibilities  might  be  matured,  and 
the  objects  on  which  they  might  be  worthily  employed  ?    As  a  woman, 
BO  less  than  as  a  Jewess,  she  is  the  representative  of  the  wrongs  of  a 
degraded  and  despised  class :  there  is  no  abiding-place  for  her  among 
fiMs  to  her  caste ;  she  wanders  unemployed  (as  regards  her  peculiar 
capabilities)  through  the  world ;  and  when  she  dies,  there  has  been,  not 
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only  a  deep  injury  inflicted^  but  a  waste  made  of  the  resources  of  human 
greatness  and  happiness.  Yes^  women  may  choose  Rebecca  as  the  repre-: 
sentative  of  their  capabilities :  first  despised^  then  wondered  ^  at^  and 
involuntarily  admired;  tempted^  made  use  of^  then  persecuted,  and 
finally  banished— not  by  a  formal  decree^  but  by  being  refused  honourable 
occupation^  and  a  safe  abiding  place.  Let  women  not  only  take  her  for 
their  models  but  make  her  speak  for  them  to  society^  till  they  hare 
obtained  the  educational  discipline  which  beseems  them ;  the  rights^ 
political  and  social^  which  are  their  due ;  and  that  equal  regard  with  the 
other  sex  in  the  eye  of  man,  which  it  requires  the  faith  of  Rebecca  tor 
assure  them  they  have  in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  Meantime,  while  still 
suffering  under  injustice,  let  them  lay  to  heart,  for  strength  and  conso* 
lation,  the  beautiful  commentary  which  Walter  Scott  has  given  on  the 
lot  of  the  representative  of  their  wrongs.  If  duly  treasured,  it  may 
prove  by  its  effects,  that  our  author  has  contributed,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  to  female  emancipation ;  by  supplying  a  principle  of  renovation  to 
the  enslaved,  as  well  as  by  exposing  their  condition ;  by  pointing  out 
the  ends  for  which  freedom  and  power  are  desirable,  as  well  as  the 
disastrous  effects  of  withholding  them.    He  says, — 

"  The  character  of  the  fair  Jewess  found  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  some  fair  readers,  that  the  writer  was  censured,  because,  when  ar« 
ranging  the  fates  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assign- 
ed the  hand  of  Wilfred  to  Rebecca,  rather  than  the  less  intetesting 
Rowena.  But,  not  to  mention  that  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered 
such  an  union  almost  impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe, 
that  he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp,  is  de- 
graded rather  than  exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  tem- 
poral prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense  which  Providence  has 
deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal  doc- 
trine to  teach  yotmg  persons,  the  most  common  readers  of  romance,  that 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  either  naturally  allied  with,  or 
adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or  attainment 
of  our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is  dis* 
missed  with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the  indulgence  of  such 
a  rashly-formed  or  ill-assorted  passion  as  that  of  Rebecca  for  Ivanhoe, 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  say.  Verily,  virtue  had  its  reward.  But  a 
glance  on  the  great  picture  of  life  will  show,  that  the  duties  of  self-de- 
nial, and  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remune* 
rated ;  and  that  the  internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded  dis- 
charge of  duty,  produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more  adequate  re- 
compense, in  the  form  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take 
away." 

These,  then,  are  the  moral  services,— many  and  great, — ^which  Scott 
has  rendered,  positively  and  negatively,  consciously  and  unconscious- 
ly, to  society.  He  has  softened  national  prejudices ;  he  has  encour- 
aged innocent  tastes  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  he  has  imparted 
to  certain  infiuentlal  classes  the  conviction  that  human  nature  works 
alike  in  all ;  he  has  exposed  priestcraft  and  fanaticism ;  he  has  effec- 
tively satirized  eccentricities,  unamiablenesses,  and  follies ;  he  has  irre4 
sistibly  recommended  benignity  in  the  survey  of  life,  and  indicated  the 
glory  of  a  higher  kind  of  benevolence ;  and  finally,  he  has  advocated 
the  rights  of  woman  with  a  force  all  the  greater  for  his  being  unaware 
of  the  import  and  tendency  of  what  he  was  saying. — ^The  one  other 
achievement  which  we  attribute  to  him,  is  also  not  the  lew  magnificent 
for  being  overlooked  by  himself. 
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By  achieving  so  much  within  narrow  bounds^  he  has  taught  how  more 
may  be  achieved  in  a  wider  space.  He  has  taught  us  the  power  of  fie 
tion  as  an  agent  of  morals  and  philosophy  ;  ^'  and  it  shall  go  hard  with 
us  but  we  will  better  the  instruction."  £very  agent  of  these  master 
spirits  is  wanted  in  an  age  like  this ;  and  he  who  has  placed  a  new  one  at 
their  service,  is  a  benefactor  of  society.  Scott  might  have  written,  as 
he  declared  he  wrote,  for  the  passing  of  his  time,  the  improvement  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  amusement  of  his  readers  :  he  might  have  believed, 
as  he  declared  he  believed,  that  little  moral  utility  arises  out  of  works 
of  fiction :  we  are  not  bound  to  estimate  his  works  as  lightly  as  he  did, 
or  to  agree  in  his  opinions  of  their  influences.  We  rather  learn  from 
him  how  much  may  be  impressed  by  exemplification  which  would  be  re- 
jected in  the  form  of  reasoning,  and  how  there  may  be  more  extensive 
embodiments  of  truth  in  fiction  than  the  world  was  before  thoroughly 
aware  of.  It  matters  not  that  the  truth  he  exemplified  was  taken  up  at 
random,  like  that  of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  walks  of  fiction.  Others 
may  systematise,  having  learned  from  him  how  extensively  they  may 
embody.  There  is  a  boundless  field  open  before  them ;  no  less  than  the 
whole  region  of  moral  science,  politics,  political  economy,  social  rights 
and  duties.  All  these,  and  more,  are  as  fit  for  the  process  of  exemplifi- 
cation as  the  varieties  of  life  and  character  illustrated  by  Scott.  And 
not  only  has  he  left  the  great  mass  of  material  unwrought,  but,  with  all 
his  richness  of  variety,  has  made  but  scanty  use  of  the  best  instruments 
of  illustration.  The  grandest  manifestations  of  passion  remain  to  be 
displayed ;  the  finest  elements  of  the  poetry  of  human  emotion  are  yet 
uncombined ;  the  most  various  dramatic  exhibition  of  events  and  cha- 
racters is  yet  unwrought ;  for  there  has  yet  been  no  recorder  of  the  poor ; 
at  least,  none  but  those  who  write  as  mere  observers ;  who  describe,  but 
do  not  dramatize  humble  life.  The  widest  interests  being  thus  still  un- 
touched, the  richest  materials  unemployed,  what  may  not  prove  the  ul- 
timate obligations  of  society  to  him  who  did  so  much,  and  pointed  the 
way  towards  doing  infinitely  more ;  and  whose  vast  achievements  are, 
above  all,  valuable  as  indications  of  what  remains  to  be  achieved  ?  That 
this,  his  strongest  claim  to  gratitude,  has  not  yet  been  fully  recognised, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  though  he  has  had  many  imitators,  there 
have  been  yet  none  to  take  suggestion  from  him ;  to  employ  his  method 
of  procedure  upon  new  doctrine  and  other  materials.  There  have  been 
many  found  to  construct  fiction  within  his  range  of  morals,  character, 
incident,  and  scenery;  but  none  to  carry  the  process  out  of  his  range.  We 
have  yet  to  wait  for  the  philosophical  romance,  for  the  novels  which 
shall  relate  to  other  classes  than  the  aristocracy  ;  we  have  yet  to  look 
for  this  legitimate  offspring  of  the  productions  of  Scott,  though  wearied 
with  the  intrusions  of  their  spurious  brethren. 

The  progression  of  the  age  requires  something  better  than  this  imita- 
tion ; — requires  that  the  above-mentioned  suggestion  should  be  used. 
If  an  author  of  equal  genius  with  Scott  were  to  arise  to-morrow,  he 
would  not  meet  with  an  equal  reception ;  not  only  because  novelty  is 
worn  off,  but  because  the  serious  temper  of  the  times  requires  a  new  di- 
rection of  the  genius  of  the  age.  Under  the  pressure  of  difficulty,  in 
the  prospect  of  extensive  change,  armed  with  expectation,  or  filled  with 
determination  as  the  general  mind  now  is,  it  has  not  leisure  or  disposi- 
tion to  receive  even  its  amusements  unmixed  with  what  is  solid  and 
has  a  bearing  upon  its  engrossing  interests.  There  may  still  be  the 
thoughtless  and  indolent,  to  whom  mere  fiction  is  necessary  as  a  pas. 
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time ;  but  these  are  not  they  who  can  guarantee  an  author's  influence^ 
or  secure  his  popularity.     The  bulk  of  the  reading  public^  whether  or 
not  on  the  scent  of  utility,  cannot  be  interested  without  a  larger  share 
of  pliilosophy,  or  a  graver  purpose  in  fiction,  than  formerly ;  and  the 
writer  who  would  effect  most   for  himself  and  others  in  this  depart- 
ment must  take  his  heroes  and  heroines  from  a  different  class  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  adequately  represented.     This  difference  of  charac- 
ter implies,  under  the  hands  of  a  good  artist,  a  difference  of  scenery  and 
incident ;  for  the  incidents  of  a  fiction  are  worth  nothing  unless  they 
arise  out  of  the  characters  ;  and  the  scenery,  both  natural  and  moral, 
has  no  charm  unless  it  be  harmonious  with  both.     Instead  of  tales  of 
knightly  love  and  glory^  of  chivalrous  loyalty,  of  the  ambition  of  an- 
cient courts,  and  the  bygone  superstitions  of  a  half-savage  state,  we. 
must  have,  in  a  new  novelist,  the  graver  themes — not  the  less  pictu- 
resque,  perhaps,   for   their   reality — which  the    present  condition   of 
society  suggests.     We  have  had  enough  of  ambitious  intrigues ;  why 
not  now  take  the   magnificent  subject,  the  birth  of  political  princi- 
ple, whose  advent  has  been  heralded  so  long?     What  can  afford  finer, 
moral  scenery  than  the  transition  state  in  which  society  now  is  }  Where 
are  nobler  heroes  to  be  found  than  those  who  sustain  society  in  the 
struggle ;   and  what  catastrophe  so  grand  as  the  downfal  of  bad  insti- 
tutions, and  the  issues  of  a  process  of  renovation  P      Heroism  may  now 
be  found,  not  cased  in  helm  and  cuirass,  but  strengthening  itself  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  statesman,  guiding  the  movements  of  the  unarmed  mul- 
titude, and  patiently  bearing  up  against  hardsliip,   in  the  hope  of  its 
peaceful  removal.     Love  may  now  be  truly  represented  as  sanctified  by 
generosity  and  self-denial  in  many  of  the  sad  majority  of  cases  where  its 
course  runs  not  smooth.     All  the  virtues  which  have  graced  fictitious 
delineations,  are  still  at  the  service  of  the  novelist ;  but  their  exercise 
and  discipline  should  be  represented  as  different  from  what  they  were. 
The  same  passions  still  sway  human  hearts  ;  but  they  must  be  shown  to 
be  intensified  or  repressed  by  the  new  impulses  which  a  new  state   of 
things  affords.     Fiction  must  not  be  allowed  to  expire  with  Scott,  or  to 
retain  only  that  languid  existence  which  is  manifest  merely  in  imitations 
of  his  works  :  we  must  hope, — not,  alas  !  for  powers  and  copiousness  like 
his, — ^but  for  an  enlightened  application  of  his  means  of  achievement  to 
new  aims  :  the  higher  quality  of  which  may  in  some  measure  compen- 
sate for  the  inferiority  of  power  and  richness  which  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  anticipate. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  inquiry  we  have  pursued,  that  the  ser- 
vices for  which  society  has  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  Walter  Scott  are 
of  three  distinct  kinds.  He  has  vindicated  the  character  of  genius  by 
the  healthiness  of  his  own.  He  has  achieved  marvels  in  the  province 
of  art,  and  stupendous  benefits  in  that  of  morals.  He  has  indicated,  by 
his  own  achievements,  the  way  to  larger  and  higher  achievements. — 
What  a  lot  for  a  man, — to  be  thus  a  threefold  benefactor  to  his  race  ! 
to  unite  in  himself  the  functions  of  moralist,  constructor,  and  disco 
verer  !  What  a  possession  for  society  to  have  had  !  and  to  retain  for 
purposes  of  amelioration,  incitement  and  guidance  !  He  can  never  be 
lost  to  us,  whatever  rival  or  kindred  spirit  may  be  destined  to  arise,  or 
whether  he  is  to  be  the  last  of  his  class.  If  the  latter  supposition 
should  prove  true, — ^which,  however,  appears  to  us  impossible, — he  will 
stand  a  fadeless  apparition  on  the  structure  of  his  own  achievements^ 
distanced,  but  not  impaired  by  time  :  if  the  former,  his  spirit  will  mi- 
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grmte  into  liif  succeasors,  and  communicate  once  more  with  us  through 
them.    In  either  cage,  we  shall  have  him  with  us  still. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  services  here  attributed  to  Scott,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  rendered  unconsciously.  True ;  and  why  should  not  the 
common  methods  of  Providence  have  place  here  as  in  all  other  in- 
stances.^ Scott  did  voluntarily  all  that  he  could ;  and  that  he  was  destined 
to  do  yet  more  involuntarily,  is  so  much  the  greater  honour,  instead  of 
derogating  from  his  merit.  That  some  of  this  extra  service  was  of  a  na. 
ture  which  he  might  have  declined  if  offered  a  choice,  is  only  an  addi. 
tional  proof  that  the  designs  of  men  are  ov^r-ruled,  and  their  weakness 
not  only  compensated  for  by  divine  direction,  but  made  its  instruments. 
Great  things  are  done  by  spontaneous  human  action :  yet  greater  things 
are  done  by  every  man  without  his  concurrence  or  suspicion  ;  all  which 
tends,  not  to  degrade  the  character  of  human  effort,  but  to  exemplify 
the  purposes  of  Providence.  Scott  is  no  new  instance  of  this,  nor  de. 
serves  less  honour  in  proportion  to  his  spontaneous  efforts  than  the 
sages  of  Greece,  or  the  historians  of  Rome,  and  the  benefactors  of  evdry 
age,  who  have  been  destined  to  effect  more  as  illustrators  than  even 
as  teachers  and  recorders.  He  was  happy  and  humbly  complacent  in  his 
creative  office :  it  is  so  much  pure  blessing  that  we  can  regard  him  with 
additional  and  higher  complacency  as  a  vindicator  of  genius,  and  an  un. 
conscious  prophet  of  its  future  achievements. 


SONNETS  TO  lONE. 


I. 

Thou  sayV,  the  earnestness  of  love  like  thine, 

Man*8  ligfhter  faith,  occasion*s  sport,  exceeds : — 

Not  well  each  hasty  glance,  sweet  boaster,  reads 
Tlie  bo8om*B  secrets,  pairing  lino  with  line. 
Oft  deepest  springs  are  bare  of  outward  sign, 

And  fair  inscriptions,  hid  with  clinging  weeds, 

But  follow  manly  Iotc  through  nohle  deeds. 
See  pride  his  place,  see  hate  her  wnith  resign  ; 
Watch  his  Ibnd  sacrifice— his  gttardian  care, 

With  reverence,  as  for  angels,  tamed,  and  blesU— 

His  conflict^  prize,  his  balm  for  tolFs  unrest ; 
The  power  that  bids  him  suffer,  yield,  or  dare  ; 

A  jewel  treasured  in  the  hardest  breast : — 
Such  Is  Blanks  lorc^^-is  mine,.»now  qncstion,  and  compare ! 

II. 
How  ofl  my  heart,  whereon  that  curled  hair 

Lay  in  rich  wares,  half  wandering  o*er  thy  cheek, 

Fhiihed  with  sweet  dreami^  now  swelled,  and  now  grew  weak 
With  joy  and  fear,  while  scarce  I  could  forbear 
From  desolate  tears,  to  think  of  lore  so  fair^ 

Wrack'd  by  life's  bitter  winds;  when  glad  and  meek. 

Thy  heaven-blue  eyes  unclosing,  turned  to  seek 
Mine  earnest  gaze,  and  finding,  rested  there, 
]  hissed  thy  lipa  and  trembled  ;  for  I  saw, 

E'en  that  thon  art  moat  soft,  and  needing  aid. 

As  thoBgh  a  breath  might  wound  thee,  I  have  made 
This  heart  a  fane,  where  love  and  thoughtful  awe 

Encompass  round  thy  presence,  still  afraid. 
As  (houghy  eM^  faewr,  the  guest  were  fluttering  to  wifMraw  T 

V 
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All  friends  of  '*  The  Movement"-* all  persons^  be  they  Ministers^  Mem- 
bers  of  Parliament,  or  public  writers,  who  look  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  England,  not  through  the  extinction,  but  through  the  further 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  reform, — commit,  in  our  opinion,  an  egregious 
blunder,  if  they  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  setting  forth  what  innova- 
tions ought  not  to  be  made*  Once  open  a  door,  and  mischief  may  come  in 
as  well  as  go  out-^who  doubts  it  ?  But  our  fears  are  not  on  that  side ; 
else,  like  so  many  others,  we  should  be  Conservatives.  We  are' as  cotu 
eervative  as  anybody  of  what  we  deem  worth  preserving ;  but  we  have 
judged  that  Improvement,  and  not  Conservation,  is  the  prize  to  be  striven 
for  just  now.  This  being  a  settled  point  with  us,  our  conduct  shall  not 
vary  from  it.  The  tide  of  improvement  having  once  begun  to  rise,  we 
know  that  froth  and  straws,  and  levities  of  all  kinds,  will  be  floated  in 
multitudes  up  the  stream.  We  regard  it  as  nowise  our  business  to 
watch  for  their  appearance,  and  break  each  successive  bubble  the  mo- 
ment it  shews  itself  on  the  surface.  We  leave  these  to  burst  of  thenu 
selves,  or  to  be  swept  away  by  the  efforts  of  such  as  feel  themselves 
called  upon  by  their  duty  to  make  that  their  occupation.  Be  it  ours  to 
find^^  work  for  the  new  instrument  of  government ;  it  is  enough  that 
our  sQence  testifies  against  the  unfit.  Ko  one  can  suffice  for  all  things ; 
and  the  time  is  yet  far  distant  when  a  Radical  Reformer  can,  without  de- 
serting a  higher  trust,  allow  himself  to  assume  in  the  main,  the  garb 
and  attitude  of  a  Conservative. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rule  of  conduct  which  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves  must  be  departed  from ;  and  the  serious  evil  in. 
eurred,  of  a  conflict  between  reformers  and  reformers,  in  the  face  of  the 
common  enemy.  Purposes  may  be  proclaimed  by  part  of  the  multitudi- 
nous body  of  professed  Radicals,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  common 
cause,  it  may  be  imperative  upon  their  fellow-Radicals  to  disavow  ;  pur- 
poses such  as  cannot  even  continue  to  be  publicly  broached,  (not  being, 
as  publicly  protested  against,)  without  detriment  to  public  morality.  In 
this  light,  we  look  upon  all  schemes  for  the  confiseaUon  of  private  pro- 
perty, in  any  shape,  or  under  any  pretext ;  and  upon  none  more  than  the 
gigantic  plan  of  confiscation  which  at  present  finds  some  advocates, — a 
depreciation  of  the  currency. 

In  substance,  this  is  merely  a  round-about  (and  very  inconvenient) 
method  of  cutting  down  all  debts  to  a  fraction.  Considering  it  in  that 
light,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  fraudulent  debtors  should  be  its  eager 
partisans ;  but  what  recommends  it  to  them,  should  have  been  enough  to 
render  it  odious  to  all  well-meaning,  even  if  puzzle-headed,  persons , 
That  men  who  are  not  knaves  in  their  private  dealings,  should  under- 
stand what  the  word  depreciation  means,  and  yet  support  it,  speaks  but 
ill  for  the  existing  state  of  morality  on  such  matters.  It  is  something 
new  in  a  civilized  country.  Several  times,  indeed,  since  paper-credit 
existed,  governments,  or  public  bodies,  have  got  into  their  hands  the 
power  of  issuing  a  paper-currency,  without  the  restraint  of  convertibility, 
or  any  limitation  in  the  amount.    The  most  memorable  cases  are  those 
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of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme,  the  AssignaU,  and  the  Bank  Restriction  in 
1797.  On  these  varievs  occasions  a  depreciation  did^  in  fact,  take  place  ; 
but  the  intention  was  not  professed  of  producing  one ;  nor  were  its  au- 
thor! in  the  slightest  degree  aware  that  such  would  bo  the  effect.  The 
important  truths  that  currency  is  lowered  in  value^  in  proportion  as  it 
is  augmented  in  quantity,  was  known  solely  to  speculative  philosophers, 
to  Locke  and  Hume.  The  practicaU  had  never  heard  of  it ;  or  if  they 
had,  disdained  it  as  visionary  theory.  Not  an  i'*!ea  was  entertained  that 
a  paper.money,  which  rested  upon  good  security,  which  represented,  as 
the  phrase  was,  real  wealth,  could  ever  become  depreciated  by  the  mere 
amount'of  the  issues. 

But  now,  this  is  understood  and  reckoned  upon,  and  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  scheme.  All  mankind,  Mr.  Rothschild  excepted,  now 
know,  that  increasing  the  issues  of  inconvertible  paper.money  lowers 
its  value,  and  thereby  takes  from  all  who  have  currency  in  their  pos- 
session, or  who  are  entitled  to  receive  any  fixed  sum,  an  indefinite  ali- 
quot part  of  their  property  or  income ;  making  a  present  of  the  amount 
to  the  issuers  of  the  currency,  and  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  fixed  sums 
are  payable.  This  is  seen  as  clearly  as  daylight ;  and  thereupon  do  men 
recoil  from  the  idea  ?  No  ;  they  coolly  propose  that  the  thing  should  be 
done ;  the  nova  tabula  issued ;  the  transfer  to  the  debtor  of  the  lawful 
property  of  the  creditor,  and  to  the  banker,  of  part  of  the  property  of 
every  man  who  has  money  in  his  purse,  deliberately  and  knowingly  ac 
complished.  And  this  is  seriously  entertained  as  a  proposition  sub  ju^ 
dice  ;  quite  as  fit  to  be  discussed,  and  as  likely,  a  priori,  to  be  found 
worthy  of  adoption  as  any  other. 

At  the  head  of  the  depreciation  party  are  the  two  Messrs.  Attwood, 
Matthias  and  Thomas :  the  first,  of  the  genuine  Tory  stamp,  a  nominee 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  his  brother,  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Union,  one  who,  as  a  man  of  action,  willing  and  able  to  stand  in  the 
breach,  the  organizer  and  leader  of  our  late  victorious  struggle,  has  de- 
served well  of  his  country.  But  the  ability  required  for  leading  on  a 
congregated  multitude  to  victory,  whether  in  the  war  of  politics  or  in 
that  of  battles,  is  one  thing ;  the  capacity  to  make  laws  for  the  com- 
merce of  a  great  nation,  or  even  to  interpret  the  vulgarest  mercantile 
phenomena,  is  another.  If  any  one  still  doubts  this  truth,  we  refer  him 
to  Mr.  Thomas  At t wood's  evidence  before  the  Bank  Committee. 

Mr.  Attwood  has  there  given  vent  to  speculations  on  currency,  which 
prove  that,  on  a  topic  to  which  he  has  paid  more  attention  than  to  any 
other,  he  is  yet  far  beneath  his  recent  antagonist,  Mr.  Cobbett.  Mr.  Cob. 
bett,  in  triith,  sees  as  clearly  as  any  one,  that  to  enact  that  sixpence  should 
hereafter  be  called  a  shilling,  would  be  of  no  use  except  to  the  man  who 
owed  a  shilling  before,  and  is  now  allowed  to  pay  it  with  sixpence.  And,  it 
being  no  part  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  object  to  produce  any  gratuitous  evil,  he 
has  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  absurd,  for  thd  sake  of  operat- 
ing upon  existing  contracts,  to  render  all  future  ones  impracticable,  ex- 
cept upon  the  footing  of  gambling  transactions,  by  making  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  divine  whether  the  shilling  he  undertakes  to  pay  will  he 
worth  a  penny  or  a  pound  at  the  time  of  payment.  Mr.' Cobbett,  there- 
fore, is  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  cancelling,  avowedly,  a  part,  or 
the  whole,  as  it  may  happen,  of  all  existing  debts ;  permitting  the  pound 
sterling  to  be  worth  twenty  shillings,  as  before.  Future  creditors  would 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  they  bargained  for ;  though  they 
might,  indeed,  feel  a  slight  doubt  whether  it  would  be  paid.     In  this 
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scheme  there  is  only  knavery — no  folly ;  except  the  folly  of  expecting* 
that  a  great  act  of  national  knavery  should  be  a  national  benefit.  Mr. 
Attwood,  on  the  other  hand^  is  for  the  robbery  too ;  but  then  it  has  not 
so  much  the  character  of  a  robbery  in  his  eyes ;  for,  if  it  is  done  in  his 
way  of  a  depreciated  paper-money^  such  a  flood  of  wealth,  he  fancies, 
will  be  disengaged  in  the  process,  that  the  robber  and  the  robbed,  the 
lion  and  lamb,  may  lie  down  lovingly  together,  and  wallow  in  riches. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  fundholder's  pocket,  Mr.  Attwood  expects  to  find 
the  philosopher's  stone.  As  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Attwood,  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag,  declared  it  to  be  his  creed,  that  the  man  who  calls  into 
existence  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  deserves  better  of 
his  country  than  the  whole  tribe  of  statesmen  and  warriors.  Mr.  Att- 
wood has  the  same  exalted  opinion  of  the  man  who  calls  two  pieces  of 
paper  into  existence,  where  only  one  piece  existed  before. 

But  first,  we  must  have  a  few  words  respecting  the  robbery  itself:  we 
will  dispose,  afterwards,  of  the  accompanying  juggle. 

There  is,  there  has  been,  but  one  sophism,  which  has  enabled  many 
well-intentioned  men  to  disguise  from  their  own  consciences  the  real 
character  of  the  contemplated  fraud  upon  creditors.  This  sophism,  we 
acknowledge,  has  some  superficial  plausibility.  More  than  half  (it  is 
argued)  of  the  National  Debt,  as  well  as  a  great  multitude  of  private 
engagements,  were  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency ;  if,  therefore, 
the  interest  or  principal  be  now  paid  without  abatement,  *in  money  of 
the  ancient  standard,  we  are  paying  to  our  public  and  private  creditors 
more  than  they  lent. 

To  this  fallacy  there  are  as  many  as  three  or  four  sufficient  refuta- 
tions, every  one  standing  upon  its  own  independent  ground.  But  the 
most  conclusive  and  crushing  of  them  all  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked, 
such  is  the  shortness  of  men's  memories,  even  about  the  events  of  their 
own  time.  Many  who  abhor  the  ^^  equitable  adjustment,"  join  in  con- 
demning the  restoration  of  the  currency  in  1819 ;  admit  that  Peel's  Bill 
plundered  all  debtors  for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  but  contend,  that 
the  present  fundholders,  and  other  creditors,  are,  in  great  part,  not  the 
same  men  who  reaped  the  undue  benefit ;  and  that  to  claim  damages 
from  one  set  of  men,  because  another  set  have  been  overpaid,  is  no 
reparation,  but  a  repetition,  of  injustice.  This  is,  indeed,  true  and  irre- 
sistible, even  though  it  stood  alone — ^there  needs  no  other  argument ;  yet 
there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  powerful  one. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard,  and  the  payment  in  the 
restored  currency  of  the  interest  of  a  debt  contracted  in  a  depreciated 
one,  was  no  injustice,  bujt  the  simple  performance  of  a  plighted  compact. 
All  debts  contracted  during  the  Bank  Restriction  were  contracted  under 
as  full  an  assurance  as  the  faith  of  a  nation  could  give,  that  cash  pay- 
ments were  only  temporarily  suspended.  At  first,  the  suspension  was  to 
last  a  few  weeks,  next  a  few  months,  then,  at  furthest,  a  few  years. 
Nobody  dared  even  to  insinuate  a  proposition,  that  it  should  be  perpe- 
tual, or  that,  when  cash  payments  were  resumed,  less  than  a  guinea 
should  be  given  at  the  Bank  for  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling.  And  to 
quiet  the  doubts  and  fears  which  would  else  have  arisen,  and  which  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  minister  to  raise  another  loan, 
except  at  the  most  ruinous  interest,  it  was  made  the  law  of  the  land, 
solemnly  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  that,  six  months  after  the  peace,  if 
not  before,  cash  payments  should  be  resumed.  This,  therefore,  was  dis- 
tinctly one  of  the  conditions  of  all  the  loans  made  during  that  period. 
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It  19  a  condition  whtcb  w«  have  not  fulfilled.  Instead  of  eix  monthfl, 
more  than  five  years  intervened  between  the  peace  and  the  resumpticm 
of  cash  payments.  We,  therefore,  have  not  kept  faith  with  the  fnnd. 
holder.  Instead  of  having  overpaid  him,  we  have  cheated  him.  Instead 
of  making  him  a  present  of  a  per  centage  equal  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  currency,  we  continued  to  pay  his  interest  in  depreciated  paper,  five 
years  after  we  were  hound,  by  contract,  to  pay  it  in  cash.  And  be  it 
remarked,  that  the  depreciation  was  at  its  highest  during  a  part  of  that 
period.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  a  great  day  of  national  atonement 
for  gone-by  wrongs,  the  fundholders,  instead  of  having  any  thing  to 
refund,  must  be  directed  to  send  in  their  bill  for  the  principal  and  inte- 
rest  of  what  they  were  defrauded  of  during  those  five  years.  Instead 
of  this,  it  is  proposed,  that,  having  already  defrauded  them  of  part  of  a 
benefit  which  was  in  their  bond,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  equivalent^ 
we  should  now  force  them  to  make  restitution  of  the  remainder ! 

That  they  gave  an  equivalent,  is  manifest.  The  depreciation  became 
greatest  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  war ;  indeed,  it  never  amounted 
to  any  thing  considerable  till  then.  It  was  during  those  years,  also,  that 
far  the  largest  sums  were  borrowed  by  the  Grovemment.  At  that  time 
the  effects  of  the  bank  restriction  had  begun  to  be  well  understood. 
The  writings  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  Lord  King,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr. 
Hnskisson,  Mr.  Blake,  &c.  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Bullion  Commit^ 
tee,  had  diffused  a  very  general  conviction,  that  the  Bank  had  the  power 
to  depreciate  the  currency  without  limit,  and  that  the  Bank  Directors 
acted  on  principles  of  which  that  evil  was  the  natural  consequence. 
Does  anybody  imagine  that  the  loans  of  those  years  could  have  been 
raised,  except  on  terms  never  before  heard  of  under  a  civilized  govern- 
ment, if  there  had  been  no  engagement  to  pay  the  interest  or  the  prin- 
cipal in  money  of  any  fixed  standard ;  but  it  had  been  avowed,  that,  to 
whatever  point  the  arbitrary  issues  of  the  bank  might  depress  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling, — ^there  it  would  be  suffered  to  remain  ? 

What  avaUs  it,  then,  to  cavil  about  our  paying  more  than  we  bor. 
rowed  ?  Everybody  pays  more  than  he  borrows ;  everybody,  at  least, 
who  borrows  at  interest.  The  question  is  not,  have  we  paid  more  than 
we  borrowed  }  but,  have  we  paid  more  than  we  promised  to  pay  P  And 
the  answer  is, — we  have  paid  les^.  The  fundholder,  as  the  weaker  party, 
has  pocketed  the  injury  ;  he  only  asks  to  be  spared  an  additional  and 
far  greater  one.  We  covenanted  to  pay  in  a  metallic  standard ;  we  there- 
fore are  bound  to  do  it.  To  deliberate  on  such  a  question  is  as  if  a  pri- 
vate  person  were  to  deliberate  whether  he  should  pick  a  podcet. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  the  fraud.  There  is,  however,  bo  poli- 
tical crime  so  bad  in  itself  but  what  may  be  made  still  worse  by  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  To  rob  all  creditors,  public  and  private,  is  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  existing  creditors, 
to  give  to  a  set  of  bankers  the  power  of  taxing  the  community  to  an 
-unlimited  amount,  at  their  sole  pleasure,  by  pouring  forth  paper^  which 
«ould  only  get  into  circulation  by  lowering  the  value  of  all  the  paper  already 
issued ;  what  would  this  be  but  to  erect  a  company  of  public  plunderers, 
and  place  all  our  fortunes  in  their  hands,  merely  because  they  offer  to 
jend  us  our  own  money,  and  call  the  twofold  operation  ''  affording  faci. 
lities  to  trade  ?"  It  were  better  worth  our  while  to  settle  a  Blenheim, 
or  a  Strathfieldsay,  upon  every  banker  in  England.  Civilization  itself 
would  shortly  come  to  an  end ;  in  a  few  months  we  should  be  in  a  state 
of  barter.    No  man  in  his  senses  would  take  money  in  exchange  for  any 
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things  except  lie  were  sure  of  being  able  to  lay  it  out  before  the  next 
day.  Each  man  would  begin  to  estimate  hi»  possessions^  not  by  pounds 
sterlings  but  by  sheep  and  oxen^  as  in  the  heroic  ages. 

Mr.  Attwood  opines^  that  the  multiplication  of  the  circulating  medium^ 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  its  value^  does  not  merely  diminish 
the  pressure  of  taxes  and  debts^  and  other  fixed  charges,  but  gives 
employment  to  labour,  and  that  to  an  indefinite  extent.  If  we  could 
work  miracles,  we  would  not  be  niggardly  of  them.  Possessing  the  power 
of  calling  all  the  labourers  of  Great  Britain  into  high  wages  and  full 
employment,  by  no  more  complicated  a  piece  of  machinery  than  an 
engraver's  plate,  a  man  would  be  much  to  blame  if  he  failed  for  want  of 
going  far  enough.  Mr.  Attwood,  accordingly,  is  for  increasing  the  issues, 
until,  with  his  paper  loaves  and  fishes,  he  has  fed  the  whole  multitude, 
so  that  not  a  creature  goes  away  hungry.  Such  a  depreciation  as  would 
cause  wheat  to  average  10s.  the  bushel,  he  thinks,  would  suffice ;  but  if, 
on  trial,  any  labourer  should  declare,  that  he  still  had  an  appetite,  Mr. 
Attwood  proffers  to  serve  up  another  dish,  and  then  another,  up  to  the 
desired  point  of  satiety.  If  a  population  thus  satisfactorily  fed  should, 
under  such  ample  encouragement,  double  or  treble  in  its  numbers,  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  is  to  depreciate  the 
currency  so  much  the  more. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Attwood  exactly  thinks  that  a  hungry  people  can 
be  literally  fed  upon  his  bits  of  paper.  His  doctrine  is,  that  paper -money 
is  not  capital,  but  brings  capital  into  fuller  employment.  A  large  por« 
tion  of  the  national  capital,  especially  of  that  part  which  consists  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  is  now,  he  affirms,  lying  idle,  in  default  of  a 
market  for  its  productions;  those  various  productions  being,  as  he 
admits,  the  natural  market  for  one  another,  but  being  unable  to  exchange 
for  each  other,  for  want,  as  he  seems  to  think,  of  a  more  plentiful 
medium  of  exchange,  just  as  wheels  will  not  go  with  a  spare  allowance 
of  oil.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  by  some  member  of  the  committee,  that 
a  small  nominal  amount  of  currency  will  suffice  to  exchange  as  many 
commodities  as  a  larger  one,  saving  that  it  will  do  it  at  lower  prices  ; 
which,  however,  when  common  to  all  commodities,  are  every  jot  as  good 
to  the  sellers  as  high  prices,  except  that  these  last  may  enable  them  to 
put  off  their  creditors  with  a  smaller  real  value.  Mr.  Attwood  could 
not  help  admitting  this ;  still,  however,  it  failed  to  produce  any  impres. 
sion  upon  him ;  he  could  not  perceive  that  high  prices  are  in  themselves 
no  benefit ;  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  head  that  high  prices  occasion 
'^  increased  consumption,"  *^  increased  demand,"  and  thereby  give  a  sti- 
mulus to  production.  As  if  it  were  any  increase  of  demand  for  bread 
to  have  two  bits  of  paper  to  give  for  a  loaf  instead  of  one.  As  if  b^ing 
able  to  sell  a  pair  of  shoes  for  two  rags  instead  of  one,  when  each  rag  is 
only  worth  half  as  much,  were  any  additional  inducement  to  the  produe. 
tion  of  shoes. 

Whenever  we  meet  with  any  notion  more  than  commonly  absurd,  we 
expect  to  find  that  it  is  derived  from  what  is  miscalled  '^  practical  expe. 
rience ;"  namely,  from  something  which  has  been  seen,  heard,  and  mis. 
understood.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Attwood's  delusion.  What  has 
imposed  upon  him  is,  as  usual,  what  he  would  term  a  '^  fact."  If  prices 
could  but  be  kept  as  high  as  in  1835,  all  would  be  well ;  for  in  1825,  not 
one  weU-conducted  labourer  in  Great  Britain  was  unemployed.  Now, 
the  first  liberty  we  shall  take  is,  that  of  disbelieving  the  "fact."  In 
its  very  nature,  it  is  one  which  neither  Mr.  Attwood,  nor  any  one,  can 
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personally  know  to  be  true ;  and  his  means  of  accurate  knowledge  nte 
probably  confined  to  the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  town  which 
he  personally  inhabits.  Thus  much^  however,  we  g^ant :  that  the  build* 
ings  and  machinery  he  speaks  of  were  not  lying  idle  in  1825,  but  were  in 
full  operation :  many  of  them,  indeed,  were  erected  during  that  frantic 
period ;  which  is  partly  the  cause  of  their  lying  idle  now.  But  why  was 
all  the  capital  of  the  country  in  such  unwonted  activity  in  1825  ?  Be- 
cause the  whole  mercantUe  public  was  in  a  state  of  insane  delusion,  in 
its  very  nature  temporary.  From  the  impossibility  of  exactly  adjusting 
the  operations  of  the  producer  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  it  always 
happens  that  some  articles  are  more  or  less  in  deficiency,  and  others  in 
excess.  The  healthy  working  of  the  machinery,  therefore,  requires,  that 
in  some  channels,  capital  should  be  in  full,  while  in  others,  it  should  be 
in  slack,  employment.  But  in  1825,  it  was  imagined  that  all  articles, 
compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  were  in  a  state  of  deficiency.  The 
extension  of  paper  credit,  called  forth  by  speculations  in  a  few  leading 
articles,  had  produced  a  rise  of  prices,  which,  not  being  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  each  man  considered  to 
arise  from  an  increase  of  the  e£Pectual  demand  for  his  particular  arti- 
cle, and  so  fancied  there  was  a  ready  and  permanent  market  for  any 
quantity  of  that  article  which  he  could  produce.  Mr.  Att wood's  error  is 
that  of  supposing,  that  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  really  increases 
the  demand  for  all  articles,  and  consequently  their  production  ;  because, 
under  some  circumstances,  it  may  create  2l  false  opinion  of  an  increase  of 
demand  ;  which  false  opinion  leads,  as  the  reality  would  do,  to  an  increase 
of  production,  followed,  however,  by  a  fatal  revulsion  as  soon  as  the  de- 
lusion  ceases.  The  revulsion  in  1825  was  not  caused,  as  Mr.  Att  wood 
fancies,  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency ;  the  only  cause  of  the  real  ruin, 
was  the  imaginary  prosperity.  The  contraction  of  the  currency  was  the 
consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the  revulsion.  So  many  merchants  and 
bankers  having  failed  in  their  speculations,  so  many,  therefore,  being 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  their  paper  became  worthless,  and 
discredited  all  other  paper.  An  issue  of  inconvertible  bank  notes  might 
have  enabled  these  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors ;  but  it  would  not 
have  opened  a  market  for  one  more  loaf  of  bread,  or  one  more  yard  of 
cloth  ;  because,  what  makes  a  demand  for  commodities  is  commodities,  and 
not  bits  of  paper. 

It  is  no  slight  enhancement  of  the  motive  we  have  to  rejoice  in  our 
narrow  escape  from  marching  to  Parliamentary  Reform  through  a  violent 
revolution,  when  we  think  of  the  influence  which  would  in  that  event 
have  been  exercised  over  Great  Britain,  for  good  or  for  ill,  by  men  of 
whose  opinions  the  above  is  a  faithful  picture.  No  man  to  whom  we  are 
less  indebted,  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  mischief  as  these  men. 
Their  merits  and  services  do  but  render  their  errors  the  more  dangerous. 

We  have  no  dread  of  them  at  present,  because,  together  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  all  instructed  men,  they  have  to  encounter  a  strong  po- 
pular prejudice  against  paper-money  of  every  kind.  The  real  misfortune 
would  be,  if  they  should  wave  their  currency  juggle,  and  coalesce  with 
the  clearer-sighted  and  more  numerous  tribe  of  political  swindlers,  who 
attack  public  and  private  debts  directly  and  avowedly. 

But  even  thus,  we  do  not  fear  that  they  should  succeed.  There  are 
enough  of  honest  men  in  England  yet,  to  be  too  many  for  all  the  knaves  ; 
and  it  is  only  for  want  of  discussion  that  these  schemes  find  any  favour- 
ers among  sincere  men.     The  mischief,  and  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  is, 
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that  such  things  should  he  talked  of,  or  so  much  as  dreamed  of;  that 
the  time  and  talents  which  ought  to  he  employed  in  making  good  laws  and 
redressing  real  wrongs^  should  he  taken  up  in  counselling  or  in  averting 
an  execrahle  crime :  to  the  injury  of  all  good  hopes^  hut  most  to  the 
damage  and  discredit  of  the  cause  of  Radical  Reform^  which  is  almost 
undistinguishahly  identified  in  the  minds  of  many  excellent^  though  ill- 
informed  and  timid  people^  with  the  supremacy  of  hrute  force  over  right, 
and  a  perpetually  impending  spoliation  of  every  thing  which  one  man  has 
and  another  man  desires.* 


LOVE  AT  COLIN  MAILLARD. 
A  CuRisTHAs  Adventure. 

FROM  REMIXISCENCES  OF  I,  V ,  ESQ. 

The  moment  that  she  looked  up  from  her  drawing,  I  remembered 
her  at  once  by  her  eyes.  It  was  full  three  years  since  I  had  seen 
them,  during  a  tour  in  vacation,  on  entering  the  diligence  from  St.  Omer 
to  Paris.  She  was  then  a  mere  girl  in  her  teens,  but  far  more  interest- 
ing than  misses  generally  are  at  that  dubious  period  ;  a  curly.headed, 
rosy  creature,  arch  and  good-natured,  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  which 
I  must  describe,  for  they  were  absolutely  unique.  Their  colour  was 
extremely  full  and  deep ;  the  outline  that  of  a  prolonged  oval ;  and 
usually  seeming  half  shut,  and  shaded  with  dark  eyelashes,  they  gave  a 
sly  or  pensive  expression  to  the  curl  of  a  red  upper  lip ;  but  if  aroused 
by  surprise  or  mirth,  they  opened  out  beneath  her  arching  brows  with 
such  a  brightness  of  blue  as  was  quite  dazzling.^  They  were  eyes  to  sit 
and  gaze  upon,  as  you  gaze  upon  the  sky,  for  hours.  She  was  travelling, 
under  her  father's  escort,  to  Paris,  to  enter  a  pension  there  ;  and  as  there 
were  no  passengers  in  the  diligence  besides  ourselves,  before  nightfall 
I  was  already  on  good  terms  with  both.  The  sire  was  a  gentlemanly  old 
militaire,  on  half-pay,  as  I  conjectured,  from  his  style  of  travelling.  As 
it  grew  dusk,  the  shyness  of  the  little  maid  gave  way  to  the  vivacity  of 
her  spirits ;  and  as  papa  already  gave  tokens  of  drowsiness,  she  gradually 
addressed  herself  to  me,  in  that  vein  of  innocent  communicativeness 
which  flows  so  beautifully  from  young  lips,  and  which  is  one  of  the  first 
of  their  utterances  that  the  world  perverts.  I  listened  as  though  I  had 
been  a  friend  of  ten  years'  standing,  while  she  prattled  on  of  her  school 
friends,  of  her  flowers  and  pigeons  at  home  in  Leicestershire,  of  her 
joys  and  sorrows  upon  leaving  it,  of  her  curiosity  as  to  her  new  com- 
panions, &c.,  so  tliat  in  a  very  short  time  I  knew  most  of  her  little  hi&. 
tory.  When  it  grew  chill  at  night,  I  folded  my  gay  travelling  cloak 
around  her,  and  observed,  almost  with  fondness,  her  little  head  begin  to 

*  That  our  opinions  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  think  it  right  to  explain  that, 
while  we  object  decidedly  to  any  legislatorial  depi^eciation  of  the  currency,  we  advo- 
cate free  frade  in  banking,  as  in  everything  else,  and  the  unrestricted  issue  of  bank 
notes,  convertible  on  demand  into  the  precious  metals  ;  in  short,  the  Scottish  system 
of  Banking,  as  explained  in  our  article  on  The  Bank  Ckartety  in  Magazine  Na 
III.  And  while  we  maintain  that  the  restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  sonnd  state^ 
gives  us  no  right  to  deprive  the  Amdholder  of  any  part  of  his  stock,  we  by  no  means 
contend  that  the  huge  debt  shall  be  allowed  to  paralyze  the  national  strength  forever. 
How  it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  with  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  exact  justice 
to  every  person,  must  be  the  subject  of  future  articles. 
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nodj  and  her  narrative  to  falter ;  until  at  len||^,  quite  wearied^  she  fell 
into  a  diumber^  so  deep,  that  it  waa  not  disturbed  when,  at  the  first  jc4t 
which  occurred^  I  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder^  and>  paesing  my  arm 
around  her^  kept  it  in  that  position.    I  could  never  sleep  in  a  stage.    In 
those  days^  moreover^  my  imagination  was  in  great  force  ;  so  as  we  lum. 
bered  along^  and  I  sat  Ustening  to  the  queer  cries  of  the  conducteur 
and  postilion^  and  the  gentle  breathing  of  my  young  fellow-trareUer,  to 
which   the   paternal  snore  furnished  a  very  tolerable  counterpoint,  I 
amused  myself  with   various   reveries   concerning  the    destiny  of  the 
pretty  creature  then  slumbering  on  my  bosom.     Sometimes,  a  fanciful 
idea  arose,  that  our  intercourse,  so  recently  begun,  and  so  soon  to  termi- 
nate, might  be  resumed  on  a  future  day ;  and  I  busied  myself  with 
imagining  the  lively  girl  expanded  into  the  loveliness  of  womanhood, 
and  again  crossing  my  path  by  some  accident,  such  as  had  already 
brought  us  together.    There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  truth  of  prediction  in 
these  impressions,  especially  in  those  which  visit  us  in  the  night  season. 
*'  Dreams,"  says  a  great  poet,  "  come  from  God."     When  day  broke,  the 
girl  looked  so  beautiful  and  quiet,  nestling  in  my  doak,  that  I  could  not 
abstain  from  impressing  a  morning  salutation  upon  her  brow ;  so  lightly, 
however,  as  not  to  disturb  hei'  slumber ;  nor  did  she  awake  until  the 
rattling  of  the  vehicle  along  the  pavement  approaching  the  Barriere  de 
St.  Denis,  announced  our  proximity  to  Paris.    When  the  diiigence  stopped 
in  the  Rue  de  TBnfer,  I  felt  quite  sad  at  parting  from  my  charge ;  and 
as  1  lifted  her  down  the  clumsy  steps,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  her  name, 
and  not  to  forget  me.    She  told  me  that  she  was  called  Isabel  Denham, 
and  said  that  she  had  a  good  memory :    but  I  little  expected,  on  giving 
her  the  farewell  au  plaUir,  that  I  should  ever  see  her  again. 

Trifling  as  was  this  adventure,  I  was,  at  my  then  age  of  nineteen,  so 
full  of  the  dreamy  visions  of  youth,  and  so  great  a  stranger  to  the  better 
part  of  her  sex,  that  during  my  short  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  long  after 
returning  to  Oxford,  the  picture  of  those  rich  black  curls  waving  on  my 
shoulders,  and  the  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  opened  on  mine  when  she  awoke 
in  the  diligence,  perpetually  recurred  to  my  imagination.  How  angry 
was  I  at  my  stupidity  in  neglecting  to  '*  ask  of  the  whereabouts"  of  her 
Leicestershire  home !  Indeed  I  tormented  all  the  men  from  that  county 
with  whom  J  had  any  aequaintaace,  with  inquiries  concerning  ^e  name 
of  Denham,  until  silenced  by  the  ridicule  they  excited.  The  dissipatioiis 
and  studies  of  coUege  life  did  not,  however,  impair  my  memory ;  although, 
when  I  revisited  the  Continent,  after  taking  my  degree,  it  was  only  at 
leisure  moments  that  I  would  ask  myself, — "  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  that  pretty  Isabel ;  by  this  time  she  must  be  full  woman,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  fair  one  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  she  recoUects  her  com- 
panion of  the  diligence" 

A  delightful  summer  ramble  had  terminated  amongst  the  slopes  and 
vineyards  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  too  sultry  for 
walking,  I  was  descending,  on  mule-^back,  a  steep  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vevay,  by  an  unfrequented  road  which  overlooks  the  lake.  The 
elouds  began  to  creep  heavily  upwards  from  behind  the  western  Alps  ; 
and  I  urged  my  lazy  beast,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  my  quarters  before  the 
storm  should  break.  But  mules  are  impracticable  animals ;  and  mine, 
upon  a  smart  application  of  the  whip,  came  to  a  full  stop  at  the  angle  of 
the  road ;  and  began  to  indulge  himself  in  one  of  those  intolerable  howls 
which  none  but  mulish  organs  can  perpetrate,  to  the  great  alarm  of  a 
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young  lady  who  was  seated^  quietly  sketchingj  at  the  corner  I  had  just 
turned.  When  she  looked  up^  startled  by  the  hideous  bray^  and  amuse- 
ment succeeded  to  her  surprise^  she  opened  to  their  full  extent  a  pair 
of  laughing  blue  eyes^  which  I  felt  certain  I  had  looked  into  before.  Yet 
of  their  splendidly  beautiful  owner  I  had  no  recollection.  At  once  a 
thought^  an  inspiration  it  must  have  been^  recalled  my  former  companion 
of  the  diligence,  I  was  sure  it  must  be  she.  As  I  detest  ceremony  in 
investigations  of  this  kind^  I  at  once  dismounted^  took  off  my  hat^  and 
accosted  the  fair  artist : — 

'^  Madame"  (a  delightful  language  is  the  French ;  you  can  address 
a  lady  so  Respectfully  without  knowing  her  name  !) —  '^  Madame,  veuU 
elle  bien  me  pardonner  pour  Vavoir  derange  ?  Matt,  Je  supplierais 
qu'elie  me  permit  de  V engager  d  d^scendre  auplus  vite.  Tout  annonce  un 
orage'* 

She  coloured,  and  bowed  slightly.  ''  Remercie,  monsieur" — then^ 
looking  around^  called,  "  George !"  The  accent  was  of  my  native 
land ;  I  was  confirmed  in  my  conjecture,  and  addressed  her  in  Eng- 
lish : — 

^^  If  that  be  your  servant,  madam,  I  fear  he  is  scarcely  within  call. 
It  must  have  been  the  white-headed  old  person  whom  I  passed,  as  he 
was  plucking  grapes  in  the  elos  of  La  Blaye,  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  hence." — She  gathered  up  her  pencils,  and  appeared  perplexed. 
At  this  moment,  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  and  a  far-off  muttering  of 
thunder,  came  on  very  opportunely. 

I  assumed  a  most  humble  and  respectful  mien : — "  Will  you  honour 
my  quadruped  by  suffering  him  to  bear  you  home  before  the  storm  des- 
cends ?" — She  blushed  again,  and  seemed  to  hesitate :  but  a  loud  dap 
of  thunder  aided  my  eloquence  materiaUy ;  and  the  preparation  of  a  few 
moments  beheld  her  seated  upon  my  mule,  wrapped  in  the  very  cloak 
which  had  kept  her  warm  three  years  before,  and  me  trotting  at  the 
animal's  bridle,  or  occasionally  seizing  the  apology  of  a  steep  descent  or 
a  rough  patch  of  road,  for  supporting  her  in  the  saddle.  However,  be- 
fore we  reached  her  home,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  suburb  of  Ve- 
vay,  the  rain  came  down  with  true  Alpine  fury  ;  and  I  delivered  my  fair 
charge,  dripping  wet,  into  the  care  of  an  anxious-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  was  watching  for  her  in  the  verandah,  and  in  whom  I  at  once  re- 
cognised the  papa  of  the  diligence*  From  her  I  received  a  host  of 
pretty  thanks  ;  and  from  him,  what  I  valued  far  more,  the  permission 
to  call  on  the  morrow,  and  inquire  whether  she  had  taken  injury  from 
the  exposure. 

"  George,"  said  I  to  the  old  blue-bottle,  whom  I  met  hurrying  town, 
ward,    '*  how  long  has  Captain  Denham  been  at  Vevay  ? 

The  man  seemed  surprised,  but  answered  respectfully,  ^'  Sir  George 
Denham,  you  mean,  sir  ;  he  is  Sir  George,  now  that  the  baronet  in 
Yorkshire  is  dead." 

Ah,  indeed  !  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact :  and  my  lady  ?" 
My  lady  ?  God  bless  you,  sir,  she  died  before  my  master  came  into 
these  foreign  parts  !" 

''  Indeed,  I  had  not  heard  of  that  accident : — and  is  no  one  with  your 
master  but  Miss  Isabella  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  the  young  people  were  all  left  in  Leicestershire  when  Sir 
George  came  abroad  for  his  health." 
Do  they  see  much  company  ?" 
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'*  O  no^  sir^  master  lives  quite  retired  like :  besides^  there  are  few 
£nglish  about  Vevay." 

'^  Very  good  :  now  go  home  and  dry  yourself:"  (slipping  an  ecu  into 
his  hand.) 

Here  was  full  and  pleasant  information.  My  conjecture  was  assured  : 
no  troublesome  mamma  or  brothers :  father  invalid^  and  a  baronet ; 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful !  I  returned  to  my  quarters  in  the 
highest  spirits^  and  in  a  rich  stream  of  Utopian  visions ;  and  engaged 
my  apartments  in  the  town  for  "  two  months  certain." 

My  call  on  the  following  day  was  kindly  received ;  my  dear  country- 
men^ Heaven  bless  them  !  are  not  quite  so  surly  when  you  meet  them 
abroad  :  especiaUy  if  they  happen  to  be  in  want  of  assistance  or 
amusement.  Sir  George  appeared  to  me  to  stand  in  the  latter  predica- 
ment ;  and  certainly  rather  encouraged  than  acquiesced  in  the  ap- 
proaches I  made  to  become  an  habitui  under  his  roof.  I  gathered^  both 
from  his  establishment^  and  my  dialogue  with  George^  (the  blue-bottle^) 
that  with  title^  fortune  had  also  flowed  in  upon  him ;  and  therefore  cau- 
tiously abstained  from  recalling  to  h%8  memory  our  former  meeting. 
But  with  the  fair  Isabel^  I  was  not  so  scrupulous ;  and  as  soon  as  we  be- 
came tolerably  good  friends^  and  J  was  installed  in  the  place  of  cicerone, 
and  permitted  to  escort  her  to  views  which  papa  could  not  reach^  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  approaching  the  subject^  although  cautiously  at 
first.  The  moment^  however^  that  I  touched  upon  it^  the  expression  in 
Miss  Denham's  oy^^  and  perhaps  a  little  heightening  of  colour^  convinced 
me  ttiUCshe  had  n(|tr  forgotten  the  circumstances  of  our  previous  meet- 
ing :  and  I  ventured  to  speak  of  it^  and  of  the  many  recollections  it 
had  left^' without- r^erve.  Why  I  had  hitherto  hesitated  to  make  the 
inquiry^  I  should  fail^in  attempting  to  explain :  those  alone  who  have 
been  fascinated^  as  I  then  was^  will  understand  thejj  reason.  Hencefor- 
ward we  became  as  old  friends^  and,  I  need  not  add,  constant  compa- 
nions. Never  did  I  pass  a  more  blessed  summer : — it  was,  indeed,  a 
happiness  almost  too  keen,  to  ramble  day  after  day,  without  a  thought 
of  the  future,  in  that  paradise  of  a  country,  by  the  side  of  sweet  Isabel 
Denham  :  to  read  to  her  passages  from  Rousseau  and  Byron,  in  the  very 
spots  where  they  were  composed,  and  which  they  describe ;  or  to  sit  at 
her  feet  throughout  long  summer  evenings,  gazing  into  those  strange 
blue  eyes,  as  she  sang  to  her  guitar,  for  papa,  whole  garlands  of  gay 
little  French  and  Swiss  romances.  Yet  I  never  spoke  to  her  of  love, 
although  my  heart  was  almost  oppressed  with  its  sweetness.  But  our 
intercourse  grew  so  entire  and  affectionate,  as  we  read,  or  sailed,  or  sat 
together,  or  loitered  amidst  the  heavy  fragrance  of  the  garden  to  watch 
the  glory  of  an  Alpine  sunset,  that  nothing  but  a  rising  sense  of  self- 
reproach,  when  I  considered  my  doubtful  prospects  in  life, — or  perhaps, 
likewise,  a  fear  to  disturb,  even  with  a  word,  a  relation  so  delicious  as 
had  silently  established  itself  between  me  and  this  fair  girl,  could  have 
stifled  the  confession  and  the  entreaty  which  at  times  actually  quivered 
on  my  lips.  O,  she  was  such  a  soft,  bright  creature,  with  all  the  grace 
of  a  French  girl,  and  the  pensive  sweetness  of  an  English  maiden  ;  glad, 
but  deep-hearted,  and  now  and  then  disposed  to  be  tyrannical :  with 
small  white  hands,  and  tripping  feet ;  and  then  those  indescribable  eyes ! 
I  wonder  how  I  was  enabled  to  keep  silence :  for  there  was  a  something 
in  Isabel's  manner  that  wliispered,  at  times,  as  if  she  would  have  for- 
given my  presumption,  had  I  broken  it. 

But  autumn  was  nearly  past;  its  close  recalled  Sir  George,  witli  re- 
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stored  healthy  to  England  ;  and  me  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
to  an  invalid  friend  at  Naples.  At  partings  the  old  baronet  gave  me  a 
kind  invitation  to  his  seat>  when  I  should  return  to  England  :  and  when, 
in  his  presence^  I  essayed  to  bid  farewell  to  his  daughter^  my  self-pos- 
session  so  nearly  left  me,  that  I  could  barely  say,  ''  Good-by !"  That 
last  day  was  a  miserable  one ;  and  when  evening  came,  and  1  had  com- 
pleted my  arrangements  for  departure  on  the  morrow,  I  could  not  re- 
strain my  desire  to  say  one  kind  word  to  Isabel  before  leaving  the  place. 
It  was  in  vain  that  reason  hinted  the  folly  of  indulging  a  pursuit,  that  in 
my  then  circumstances,  appeared  hopeless  :  equally  vain  was  the  appeal 
of  conscience,  urging  that  it  was  using  a  young  creature  unfairly  to  sug- 
jgfest  a  claim  that  I  could  not  prefer : — ^before  the  sun  had  quite  set,  I 
was  standing  once  more  at  the  gate,  from  whence  we  had  so  often  looked 
down  upon  Leman.    Would  she  come  ?  I  was  sure  of  it ! 

I  stepped  aside  for  a  moment ;  she  slowly  approached  the  wicket, 
and  stood  leaning  for  a  few  instants  on  the  espalier,  gazing  on  the  water ; 
and  then  she  buried  her  face  in  both  hands.  I  stole  to  her  side,  and 
whispered  "  Isabel !"  At  first,  1  feared  that  she  would  faint,  so  pde  did 
she  become ;  but  the  colour  directly  returned  to  her  complexion,  until 
cheek,  brow,  and  even  neck,  were  glowing  with  a  crimson  flush.  She 
held  out  her  hand,  smiling,  but  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

**  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  you,  my  sweet  friend,  without  taking  a 
kinder  farewell  than  the  few  cold  words  spoken  this  morning."  She 
looked  downwards,  and  I  could  see  her  lip  quiver,  but  .no  answer  came. 

*'  It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  ere  I  see  you  agaijjj  will  you.  let  me 
thank  you  for  these  happy  months,  or  will  you  add '  one  other  treasure 
to  all  your  gifts  of  gentleness  and  condescension  P  Will  you  repeat  that 
sweet  promise  you  once  gave  me,  as  a  child  ?  Say,-  that  you  will  not 
forget  me,  beautiful  Isabel  Denham  !" 

'*  Did  I  break  that  promise  ?"  she  replied,  in  a  lew  voice. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  are  now  to  enter  the  world,  where  you  will  be  sought, 
and  caressed,  and  loved ;  but  no  one  will  love  you  there  so  fondly  as 
an  old  friend,  dear  Isabel !"  (What  would  not  I  have  then  given  for  the 
power  to  ask  her  to  be  mine  !)  She  made  no  answer,  bUt  wept.  At  that 
moment,  the  voice  of  Sir  George  was  heard,  calling  her  name :  she  slight. 
ly  pressed  my  hand,  in  which  I  still  held  hers,  and  whispered,  hurriedly, 
"  Good-by  !  I  will  not  forget  you !" — Had  M^phistophiles  himself  then 
stood  at  my  elbow,  I  could  not  have  abstained  from  kissing  the  lips  that 
uttered  these  kind,  musical  words.  She  struggled,  escaped  from  my 
embrace,  and  ran  towards  the  house. 

For  two  long  years  I  remained  on  the  Continent,  busied  with  projects 
which  I  need  not  relate,  or  engaged  in  adventures  that  would  little  in. 
terest  you.  Need  I  say  what  was  now  the  pole-star  of  my  endeavours  ? 
Those  dear  words,  "  I  will  not  forget  you,"  were  for  ever  in  my  ear ; 
and  supported  me  in  moments  of  anxiety  and  disappointment,  of  which, 
God  knows,  I  had  my  full  share.  But  I  kept  my  resolution  to  avoid 
Isabel  Denham's  presence,  until  I  could  appear  before  her  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  decided  suitor ; — ^yet  how  dearly  did  it  oost  me  !  How  could 
I  expect  that  her  memory,  to  which  I  had  preferred  no  direct  claim, 
would  survive  the  effects  of  absence,  silence,  and  the  assiduities  of 
others  ? 

In  the  winter  of  18 — ,  I  returned  to  England.  -  My  difficulties,  at  last, 
were  smoothed  away ;  and  away  did  I  post  to  Yorkshire,  the  moment 
I  was  free  from  the  importunities  of  agents  and  papers.     I  have  already 
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hintedy  that  of  Sir  G«orge  or  his  daughter  I  had  not  heard  since  their 
departure  from  Vevay.  Chance  happily  directed  me  to  an  old  friend  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley ;  from  whom  I  obtained^  at  the  same 
time^  an  invitation  to  pass  my  Christmas  under  his  roof^  and  the  weL 
come  information  that  Sir  George  Denham  was  his  neighbour  and  ae. 
quaintance.  I  arrived  at  Thornton's  on  Christmas  £ve.  "  You  are  coma 
at  the  right  moment/'  said  my  friend :  *'  The  party  from  Denham  Hall 
join  our  merry. making  to-morrow ;  and  you  will  have  a  good  opportunity 
for  renewing  your  Swiss  acquaintance."  Between  fear  and  expectation 
I  had  no  sleep  that  night. 

In  this  fair  district^  the  dear  old  English  custom  of  hearty  Christmaa 
rejoicings^  and  the  genuine  ancient  hospitality^  are  retained  in  much  -of 
their  original  glory.  Under  any  other  circimistances^  the  cheerful  hum 
of  preparation  throughout  the  nighty  the  carols  chanted  by  the  village 
choristers  under  the  hall  windows ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  chambers 
green  with  laurel,  and  variegated  with  holly  ;  the  holyday  faces  of  the 
tenantry,  and  a  certain  blending  of  solemnity  and  joy  in  the  performance 
of  church  service  in  the  stately  old  minster,  would  have  affected 
me  powerfully,  after  returning  from  so  long  a  sojourn  abroad :  but,  in 
church,  I  was  devoured  by  impatience,  vainly  attempting  to  detect  one 
familiar  face  amidst  the  congregation  ;  and  returned  to  dress,  nervous 
and  disappointed.  A  few  words  to  Thornton,  indeed,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  my  suspense ;  but  I  had  resolved  to  conceal  every  indication  of 
peculiar  interest,  until  I  had  learned  how  Isabel  would  receive  me.  I  was 
actually  trembling  when  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  early  dinner ; — the  guests  were  nearly  all  arrived,  but  stiU  the 
face  I  sought  for  was  not  there.  A  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  dooiv-^ 
Sir  George  and  Miss  Denham !  I  started  forwards.  Cent  milk  tannerres .' 
The  old  gentleman  was,  indeed,  the  same ;  but  instead  of  the  beautiful 
girl  I  expected,  there  appeared  a  thin  aged  lady,  with  all  the  vinegar 
look  of  a.  maiden  sister. 

Sir  George  grreeted  me  heartily.  I  forbore  to  inquire,  at  the  moment, 
after  his  daughter ;  it  had,  indeed,  been  needless,  for  he  was  hardly 
seated,  before, ''  Where  is  Miss  Isabel  ?"  rained  upon  him  from  all  sides. 

*'  Poor  Bell !"  I  was  afraid  to  bring  her  out  on  a  bitter  day  like  this, 
even  to  a  Christmas  revel :  she  has  been  so  delicate  of  late."  Here  he 
looked  at  the  villanous  old  sister  in  the  lace  cap  and  spectacles,  who 
nodded  assent.    I  could  have  strangled  them  both. 

The  dinner,  malgrS  all  its  abundance  and  solemnities,  "  right  merry 
and  conceited ;"  its  flowing  healths,  ample  cheer,  and  gay  faces,  was  a 
bitter  ceremony  to  me,  moody  and  taciturn  as  the  disappointment  had 
made  me.  One  determination  engrossed  all  my  thoughts ;  and,  in  the 
bustle  caused  by  the  ladies'  departure,  I  proceeded  to  execute  it,  by 
slipping  quietly  into  the  hall,  seizing  the  first  hat  I  could  find,  and 
running  down  the  avenue  as  fast  as  the  frozen  snow  allowed  me.  "  Show 
me  Sir  George  Denham's,"  said  I  to  a  child  at  the  lodge : — "  It's  the  big 
white  house  yonder,  across  the  field."  In  three  minutes  I  was  halting 
under  the  windows  of  Denham  Hall. 

The  necessity  of  a  pause  to  take  breath,  a  consciousness  of  my  pro. 
eeeding  being  rather  a  queer  one,  added  to  an  habitual  love  of  recon. 
noitring  before  any  "  onslaught,"  arrested  my  hand,  as  it  was  already 
upon  the  bell.  I  therefore  began  to  encompass  the  house,  after  the 
manner  of  the  besiegers  of  Jericho,  (only  that  I  used  no  trumpet,)  until 
I  reached  a  bay  window,  level  with  the  fiower-bed  without,  which  was 
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brightly  illuminated  from  within.  The  curtain  was  partially  drawn 
aside,  and  the  ringing  simnds  of  youthful  laughter  attracted  me  nearer. 
I  stepped  on  to  the  flower-bed,  and  looked  in  upon  a  scene  which  Wilkie 
or  Jan  Steen's  rare  fancy  could  not  have  embellished.  It  was  a  long 
room,  fitted  up  with  rich  oaken  panels,  alternating  with  portraits  in 
the  antique  style,  and  now  thickly  hung  with  evergreens.  The  chief 
light  proceeded  from  a  vast  Yule  log,  which  lay  glowing  and  flickerin  g 
in  a  wide  chimney.  The  place  was  full  of  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to 
seven  years  old ;  two  stout  little  fellows  had  just  succeeded,  by  the  help 
of  two  chairs,  in  attaching  a  bunch  of  Christmas  to  the  chandelier,  in 
the  centre ;  taking  advantage,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  moment,  while  a  girl 
of  about  ten  years  of  age  was  busy  binding  up  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady, 
(the  only  grown-up  person  of  the  party,)  who  was  seated  upon  a  stool, 
with  her  back  turned  towards  the  window,  amidst  shouts  of  merry 
laughter.  I  drew  closer,  and,  as  soon  as  she  rose  to  begin  the  game,  I 
knew,  by  the  little  white  hands  extended  to  catch  the  fugitives,  the  ele- 
gant form,  the  rich  black  locks,  and  the  dimpled  chin,  even  though  her 
eyes  were  covered,  the  person  of  sweet  Isabel  Denham. 

From   an   involuntary  impulse  I  tried  the  clasp  of  the  window;  it 
opened,  and  there  I  stood  within  the  curtain,  gazing  with  tremulous  de- 
light  and  eagerness  upon  my  beautiful  mistress.     It  required  a  pause  of 
several  minutes  before  I  could  summon  courage  to  intrude  upon  this  scene 
of  innocent  merriment.  The  little  folks,  the  while,  were  skipping  about  in 
the  fire-light  like  so  many  brownies,  shouting  with  rapture ;  and  Isabel 
bounded  amongst  them  as  gracefully  as  though  she  had  been  Titania 
herself.     She  had  little  success  in  the  game ;    the  mischievous  crew, 
who  seemed  to  take  especial  delight  in  pulling  about  her  curls,  escaped 
hovn  her  gentle  hands,  whenever  she  essayed  to  Uy  hold  upon  any  of  her 
assailants.    At  last  she  came  running  towards  my  hiding-place,  with 
both  hands  outstretched,  crying,  ^'  I  am  sure  there  is  some  rogue  hid- 
ing here^  who  shall  not  escape  quite  so  easily  as  he  did  the  last  time !" 
I  cannot  describe  how  this  random  speech  affected  me ;  but  I  internally 
blessed  the  omen,  and  coming  forward,  as  she  approached,  quietly  pos- 
sessed myself  of  her  two  hands,  and  pressed  them  to  my  lips.    Startled, 
if  not  alarmed,  by  a  touch  so  unexpected,  she   gave  a  sudden  cry,  ex- 
claiming ''  Papa !  it  is  not  you  V*  and,  freeing  one  of  her  hands,  hurriedly 
removed  the  bandage  from  her  forehead.     It  was  a  nervous  moment  for 
me  ;  the  unwarrantable  liberty  I  had  taken  just  flashed  upon  my  mind 
at  the  instant  when  I  had  fully  committed  myself.    On  recognising  my 
Tace,  Isabel  almost  shrieked,  changed  colour,  tried  to  speak,  and  burst 
into  tears.     I  was  terribly  alarmed ;  the  little  people  stood  aghast,  as 
though  Satan  himself  had  stepped  from  behind  the  curtain.     I  supported 
Isabel  to  the  sofa,  and  knelt  at  her  side. 

''  Forgave  me,  dear  Isabel !  I  little  thought  I  should  alarm  you  so 
much.  I  was  not  master  of  myself  on  seeing  you  so  near  me !  will 
you  suffer  me  to  entreat  your  pardon  ?  Her  eye  slowly  unclosed,  and 
rested  on  mine,  troubled,  but  i^  of  sweetness. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon  !  It  was  not  kind  to  frighten  me  thus.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  ever  forgive  you  for  causing  me  such  a  shock." 
"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  distressed  you  ;  but  hear  my  ex- 
cuse :  I  hoped  to  have  met  you  at  Thornton's  ;  you  came  not ;  I  hasten- 
ed hither  to  find  -y^u  ;  I  beheld  you  through  the  window,  and  could  not 
restrain  my  eagerness  to  approach  you  !  and  now,  have  you  not  forgotten  ; 
will  you  forgive  me  ?" 
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«^I  te  aatlcBair/*  ftmtmk^  ^«y^^^g  deeply^  ^*  whether  I  ought  to  listen 
to  you  at  all^  or  no.   You  deserme  thai  I  AowHil  Mnd  you  away  at  once/' 

'^  You  would  not  be  so  unkind,  did  you  know  how  I  hare  kmged  to 
cast  myself  on  your  mercy." 

*'  M^ell,  I  forgive  you  !"  I  was  in*  the  seventh  heaven !  The  blind- 
man's  buff  party  appeared  sorely  disconcerted.  ''  Had  we  not  better  set 
the  little  people  to  play  again?"  said  I;  and  without  more  ceremony, 
seizing  upon  the  biggest  boy  of  the  party,  I  bound  up  his  eyes ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  romping  with  them,  the  merry  uproar  became  as 
loud  as  ever.  Returning  to  Isabel's  feet,  I  then  told  my  tale,  explain- 
ing, as  well  as  I  could,  my  past  silence,  sued  for  her  pardon  and  her 
fair  hand.  She  was  too  naturally  sincere,  perhaps  too  much  hurried,  to 
tyrannize  over  me  at  such  a  moment ;  and  when,  after  an  ardent  ex- 
postulation and  entreaty,  I  raised  her  from  the  sofa,  and  slyly  leading 
her  under  the  little  rogues'  Bueh  of  Salutation,  covered  her  eyes,  brow, 
and  lips  with  kisses, — she  had  already  breathed  the  sweet  word  that 
made  her  mine  for  ever. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening's  converse  I  learned  how  faithfully  the 
dear  girl  had  kept  her  promise,  although  my  silence  had  so  little  de- 
served it ;  and  how  just  had  been  my  instantaneous  feeling  of  antipathy 
towards  the  maiden  aunt,  from  whom  poor  Isabel  had  suffered  a  long 
persecution  on  behalf  of  a  proUgS  of  hers,  recommended  as  a  suitor  to 
my  peerless  mistress. 

It  was  very  late  ere  I  regained  Thornton  Priory.  The  revel,  fortun- 
ately, was  not  yet  over,  and  I  found  Sir  George  in  a  charitable  mood ; 
so  that  before  his  carriage  drove  away,  I  had  obtained  from  him  a  per- 
mission which  completed  the  happiness  of  the  most  exciting,  yet  most 
delightful  Christmas  day  I  had  ever  spent,  or  may  hope  ever  to  spend 
again.  V. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  CONSTABLE  AND  COMPANY. 

A  MORE  singular  relation,  than  that  between  the  creditors  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  and  the  author  of  an  unwritten  work  contracted  for,  has 
perhaps  never  been  brought  to  light  by  commercial  vicissitude.  Had 
the  subject  of  the  following  case  been  any  other  than  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  singularity  of  the  negociation  might  have  rendered  the  document 
worth  reading.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  deep  interest  to  our 
readers. 

CASE. 

At  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy,  a  work  of  fiction  had  been  prepared  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  paper  for  printing  the  work  had  been  sent  by 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  to  the  printers,  to  whom  the  MS.  had  been 
delivered  in  the  usual  way.  The  work  had  been  advertised  by  Messrs. 
Constable  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of  "  Woodstock,"  for  several  months, 
and  it  was  nearly  ready  to  be  published. — The  trustee  for  the  credi- 
tors of  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  claimed  right  to  the  works  contracted 
for,  and  maintained,  that  as  the  price  had  been  paid,  and  he  was  ready 
to  fulfil  the  contract  by  publishing  the  works,  he  w^  entitled  to  stand 
in  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  the  contract  as  Messrs.  Constable  8c 
Co.  themselves  had  stood  at  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  maintained  that  the  contract  had  been  voided  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  purchasers  and  publishers  of  the  works^  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract ;  that  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  price  was  not  the  only  obligation  incumbent  upon  them ; 
that  they  were  bound  to  publish  the  works,  which  they  could  not  do ; 
and  that  when  he  contracted  with  them,  he  had  a  reference  to  the  ad- 
vantages  which  he  would  derive  from  their  being  the  publishers^  but 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  trustee  for  their  creditors ;  that 
he  had  a  material  interest  in  the  books  being  properly  published^  both 
with  reference  to  his  fame  as  an  author^  and  his  reversionary  interest  in 
the  works.  He  admitted  that  in  the  cases  where  the  price  had  been 
paid,  he  was  bound  to  repay  the  money  advanced,  or  to  account  for  it ; 
but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  obligation  upon  him  to  deliver  the 
works  in  question  to  be  published  by  the  trustee  for  the  creditors  of 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 

CONTRACT. 

*'  Dear  Sirs, — I  am  desired  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  propose  to 
you  a  new  bargain  for  another  romance  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last. 
The  money  will  be  wanted  previously  to  the  S8th  of  this  month. 

"  Should  you  accept  the  proposal,  I  shall  make  you  a  formal  offer  in 
the  usual  mode ;  and  as  the  author  is  desirous  to  have  the  matter  closed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. — I  am,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  <' James  Ba;j*antynb." 

Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  having  intimated  their  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  they  next  day  received  the  following  note  and  offer. 
^'  18th  or  19th  March.  18th  L.500 

36th  and  26th  20th  .  750 

24th  .  850 

28th  .  .  400 


L.2,500 


"  P.  O.  7th  March,  1823. 
**  Dear  Sirs, — The  prefixed  are  the  dates  at  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  receive  the  advance  on  the  new,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  if  the  arrangement  will  suit  you. — Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  "  James  Ballantyne." 

The  agreement  for  this  work  was  completed  by  the  following  missives* 

"  P.  O.  Edinburgh,  7th  March,  1823. 
''  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. — Gentlemen, — I  am  empowered 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  &c.,  as  his  agent,  to 
offer  you  his  next  work  of  fiction  following  that  contracted  for  with  me 
on  14th  October  last ;  if  a  romance,  in  3  vols. ;  if  a  novel,  in  4.  I  shall, 
however,  as  heretofore,  recapitulate  the  agreements  that  are  now  open 
betwixt  us  and  the  said  author. 

I. 
''  The  work,  which  is  not  yet  named,  now  far  advanced  at  press,  im- 
mediately following  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  contracted  for  on  the  Sd 
September  1821,  (Quentin  Durward.) 

II. 
"  The  next  work  of  fiction  (written  by  the  author)  following  that 
agreed  for  on  Sd  September,  1821,  and  contracted  for  26th  of  February, 
1822,  (St.  Ronan's  Well.) 
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III. 

''  The  next  work  of  fiction  (written  by  the  author)  following  that 
agreed  for  on  36th  February,  IS22;  and  contracted  for  on  7th  May, 
1822,    (Redgauntlet.) 

IV. 

"  The  next  work  of  fiction  (written  by  the  author)  following  that 
agreed  for  un  7th  May,  1822,  and  contracted  for,  as  before  mentioned, 
on  the  14th  October  last.  (Tales  of  the  Crusaders.) 

*'  The  conditions  of  the  work  now  to  be  contracted  for,  are  as  fol- 
low : — 

"  1st — That  the  impression  shall  be  ten  thousand  copies. 

«  2d — ^That  the  author  is  to  receive  three  thousand,  seven  hundred, 
and  fifty  pounds,  for  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
copies. 

<*  Scj — That  I  am  to  have  one«third  of  the  transaction,  you  managing 
the  whole,  as  formerly. 

*<  4,th — That  for  your  two-thirds,  you  are  to  grant  bills  at  four,  five, 
and  six  months,  for  L.2,500. 

*'  5th — That  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.  are  to  print  the  work ;  and 
that  on  publication,  you  are  to  draw  on  them  for  one-third  share  of  the 
paper  and  print  of  the  work,  at  a  date  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

«  eth-^ThaX  you  are  at  liberty  to  print,  if  you  shall  see  cause,  two 
thousand  copies,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  copies  above  stipulated 
for ;  but,  in  putting  the  additional  number  to  press,  the  author  is  to 
receive  L.750,  payable  in  the  proportions  by  you  and  myself,  as  already 
narrated,  and  with  a  like  division  of  the  books.  I  am,  gentlemen, 
your  very  faithful  servant,  (Signed)  James  BiXLANTTNE." 

"  Edinburgh,  8th  March,  J 623. 

^*  Dear  Sir, — -Above  yoii  have  a  copy  of  your  proposal  of  a  new  work, 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  which  we  hereby  accept  of ;  and  we  remain, 
dear  sir,  yours,  truly,  (Signed)  A.  Constable  &  Co." 

'^  Addressed  to  Mr  James  Ballantyne,' 


If 


There  can  be  no  objection  to  our  also  publishing  the  Contract  con- 
cluded by  Mr.  Ballantyne  on  behalf  of  the  concealed  author,  with  the 
hoi^e  of  Constable  and  Co.  All  the  affairs  having  been  long  ago  made 
public,  nothing  private,  though  something  new  and  interesting  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  following  document :— * 

No.  Ii:— CONTRACT. 

'^  20th  October,  1823. 
''  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.— Gentlemen,  I  am  empowered 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Quentin  Durward,  &c»,  as  his  agent,  to  offer 
you  his  next  work  of  fiction,  following  that  contracted  for  with  me  on 
7th  March  last ;  if  a  Romance,  in  3  vols ;  if  a  Novel,  in  4. 

"  I  shall,  however,  as  heretofore,  recapitulate  the  agreements  that  are 
now  open  betwixt  us  and  the  said  author. 

I. 
"  The  work,  now  far  advanced  at  press,  and  named  St.  Ronan's  Well, 
and  contracted  for  on  26th  February,  1822. 

II. 
''  The  next  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  author,  following  St.  Ro. 
nan's  Well,  contracted  for  on  7th  May,  1822,  (Redgauntlet.) 
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III. 

"  The  next  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  author,  fuilowini^  that  con- 
tracted for  7th  May,  1822,  and  contracted  for  on  14th  October,  182'i, 
(Tales  of  the  Crusaders.) 

IV. 

''  The  next  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  author,  following  that  con. 
tract ed  for  on  14th  October,  1822,  and  agreed  for  as  before  stated  on  7th 
March  last. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  work  now  to  be  contracted  for  are  as  foUow : — 

*'  1st — That  the  impression  shall  be  10,000  copies. 

"  2rf — That  the  author  is  to  receive  L.3,750,  for  his  share  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  said  10,000  copies. 

*'  3d — That  I  am  to  have  one-third  of  the  transaction,  you  managing 
the  whole  as  formerly. 

''  4fth — That  for  your  two-thirds  you  are  to  grant  bills  at  four,  five, 
and  six  months,  for  L.2,500. 

'^  5th — That  James  Ballantyne  8c  Co.  are  to  print  the  work,  and  that, 
on  publication,  you  are  to  draw  on  them  for  one- third  share  of  paper  and 
print  of  the  work,  at  twelve  months  date. 

"  6th — That  you  are  at  liberty  to  print,  if  you  shall  see  cause,  2000 
copies  in  addition  to  the  10,000  copies  above  stipulated  for ;  but  in  put- 
ting the  additional  number  to  press,  the  author  is  to  receive  L.750,  pay- 
able in  the  proportions  by  you  and  myself,  as  already  narrated,  and  with 
a  like  division  of  the  books. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  faithful  and  obe- 
dient servant^  (Signed J  James  Ballantyne.'' 

''  Edinburgh,  29th  October,  1823. 
"  Dear  Sir, — On  the  other  side  we  hand  you  a  copy  of  your  proposal, 
dated  20th  instant,  for  a  new  w^ork  by  the  Author  of  Waverley :   we 
hereby  accept  of  said  proposal,  and  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  Constable  Sc  Co." 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  WIND. 


Hurrah  1  the  wind,  the  mighty  wind, 
Like  lion  from  his  lair  up  sprung, 

I  lath  left  his  Arctic  home  behind. 
And  off  his  slumbers  flung ; 

While  over  lake  and  peaceful  sea, 

With  track  of  ci*e8ted  foam,  sweeps  he  1 

Hurrah !  the  wind,  the  mighty  wind, 
Hath  o^er  the  deep  his  chariot  driven, 

Whose  waters,  that  in  peace  recliu'd, 
Uplash  the  roof  of  heaven ; 

Then  on  the  quaking  cliff-bound  shore 

They  foaming  dash  with  deafening  roar. 

The  ship  loom*d  on  the  waveless  sea, 
Her  fi>rm  was  imaged  in  its  breas^ 

And  beauteous  of  proportion  she, 
As  ever  billow  prest ; 

And  graceful  there  as  stately  palm, 

She  towerM  amid  the  sultry  calm. 

Her  flag  hung  moveless  by  the  mast, 
Her  sails  droopM  breezeless  and  un- 
bent, 

And  oft  the  seaman's  glance  ^vas  cast 
Along  the  firmament, 

To  note  if  there  he  might  descry 

The  wakening  gale  approaching  nigh. 

NO.  X. — ^\'0L.  n. 


On  came  the  wind,  the  reckless  wind. 
Fast  sweeping  on  his  furious  way. 

His  tempest  rushing  pinions  brined 
In  wrathful  ocean*s  spray. 

On  came  the  wind,  and,  as  he  past. 

The  shriek  of  death  was  in  the  blast ! 

The  tall  ship  by  the  shronds  he  took. 
To  shiTering  shreds  her  canvas  rent, 

Then  like  a  reed  her  mast  he  shook, 
And  by  the  board  it  went, 

While  yawnM  the  deep  with  hideous  din. 

As  if  prepared  to  gulf  her  in. 

With  fruitless  effort  on  she  reels, 
The  giant  wind  is  in  her  wake, 

The  mountain  billow^s  coil  she  feels 
Around  her  like  a  snake : 

Lock*d  in  that  unrelenting  grasp, 

She  struggling  sinks  with  stifled  gasp. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  the  victor  wind 
Hath  swept  the  ocean  rorer  down. 

And  left  a  shipless  sea  behind. 
With  many  a  corse  bestrewn ; 

And  swift,  unfettered,  strong,  and  five, 

Like  eagle  on  his  path,  speeds  he ! 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  MAYNOOTH,  OR  ROMANCE  IN  IRELAND.  * 

The  annals  of  Ireland^  since  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  the  English, 
exhibit  little  else  than  the  acts  of  a  continuous  tragi-comedy,  in  which, 
however,  the  blood  and  horrors,  and  wild  and  stormy  passions,  greatly 
preponderate  ;  the  comic  relief  to  the  main  piece  being  little  more  than 
the  mirthful  drunkenness  of  Michael  Cassio  to  the  whirlwind  of  Othello's 
jealousy,  or  the  quaint  humours  of  the  grave-digger,  to  the  deep  and 
concentrated  grief  of  Hamlet.  Even  the  merriment  and  jollity  are 
often  of  a  wild  and  reckless  character  ;  the  carouse  of  the  outlaw  in  the 
intervals  of  his  desperate  life,  or  the  intemperance  of  the  seaman,  who, 
perceiving  the  storm  increase  beyond  his  power  of  control,  and  his 
vessel  sinking  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  his  skill,  in  his  despair,  seeks  to 
drown  his  senses  in  the  madness  of  intoxication.  One  act  in  this 
chequered  drama,  which  occurred  in  1534,  was  emphatically  termed 
''  The  Rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald."  On  the  events  of  this 
formidable  insurrection  is  constructed  the  historical  Romance  of  The 
Siege  of  Maynooth,  It  may  be  called  a  serious  romance,  and,  as  such,  is 
distinguished  by  considerable  rapidity  and  fuLiess  of  incident,  by  strik- 
ingly picturesque  situations,  and  some  force  of  character.  It  likewise 
possesses  a  nobler  kind  of  interest,  from  the  natural  coincidence  of 
many  of  the  circumstances,  descriptions,  and  actuating  motives  of  the 
Leading  characters,  with  those  of  the  unhappy  fortunes  of  another  rebel 
Geraldine — the  late  lamented  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  These  coinci- 
dences  are  neither  far.sought  nor  obtruded ;  they  occur  naturally  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  for  the  tale  is  supposed  to  be  written  two  centuries 
before  the  feuds  of  1798 ;  and  on  all  of  suffering,  and  cruelty,  and  national 
degradation  that  foUowed  them,  the  political  tone  of  the  writer,  though 
decided,  is  not  intemperate. 

The  romance  opens  strikingly.  About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

a  young  and  noble  traveller,  journeying  to  the  court,  is  overtaken  by 

a  violent  thunder  storm  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  forest.     He  seeks 

shelter  in  a  hovel,  of  which  the  only  visible  inmate  is  thus  described : — 

'Ht  was  a  female,  sitting  on  a  low  stool  before  the  fire,  but  in  appearance  of  so 
great  an  age,  that  the  young  Earl  shuddered  in  beholding  her,  believing  that  he  saw 
something  not  belonging  to  this  world.  A  velvet  mantle,  worn  and  faded,  on  which 
appeared  what  had  been  embroidery,  was  wrapped  around  her  form,  and  over  a  part 
of  her  head  ;  the  rest  of  her  habiliment  corresponded  with  this  remnant  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  was  equally  poverty  stricken :  her  hair,  white  as  snow,  and  of  a  great 
length,  fell  forwards  from  underneath  her  mantle,  and  rested  on  her  knees ;  the  form 
of  her  features  still  bore  the  traces  of  what  had  once  been  beauty,  although  they 
now  appeared  rather  carved  in  oak,  than  to  be  living  flesh  and  blood ;  her  eyes  alone, 
as  they  gleamed  in  the  fire-light,  and  a  slow  rocking  movement  of  the  body,  con- 
vinced the  Earl  that  she  was  indeed  a  breathing  creature ;  but,  while  he  hesitated  to 
advance^  or  how  to  address  her,  she  sung,  or  rather  murmured  in  a  low  broken  voice, 
a  kind  of  wild  lilt,  to  which  her  yoimg  auditor  listened  with  breathleas  attention,  the 
words  corresponding  so  perfectly  with  her  extraordinary  appearance." 

Having  ended  her  wild  chant,  an  explanatory  conversation  takes 
place  between  the  young  man  and  his  strange  hostess, 

**  *•  Thou  art  then  a  courtier,'  said  the  old  woman,  eyeing  him  more  attentively. 
'  I,  also,  have  known  something  of  courts  ;  yes,  and  Queened  it  too, — but  that  is 
long  past.* 

**  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  forehead,  and  seemed  for  some  minutes  to  forget . 
her  guest ;  then  suddenly  arousing  herself,  she  asked,  <  Who  reigns  in  England  now  ? 
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«— 1  have  seen  many  reigfns,  bnt  all  are  away  like  unto  a  dream.— Oh  I  young  man,  I 
have  passed  from  a  throne  to  a  prison ;  I  have  been  steeped  in  the  blood  of  those  near- 
est and  dearest ;  I  have  sojoumed  on  this  earth  one  hundred  and  forty  years  :  I  have 
been  a  Queen ;  I  am  a  Beggar ;  and  thou  comest  to  me  to  ask  refuge  from  a  stoim. — 
Away  I  away  !  the  Countess  of  Desmond  has  no  shelter  for  such  as  thee.' 

^  <  The  Countess  of  Desmond  !*  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman,  involuntarily  bend- 
ing his  knee  before  her.'* 

This  venerable  person  is  found  to  be  that  historical  Countess  of  Desmond 
of  whom  every  body  has  heard,  and  who,  living*  to  such  extreme  old  age, 
became  the  subject  of  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  this  venerable 
lady  the  young  nobleman  discovers  a  maternal  ancestress :  an  affecting 
dialogue  ensues,  which  the  Countess  thus  terminates  :*-< 

^  ^  How  can  I  look  on  thee^  boy,  or  love  thee  ?  when  thou  bearest  the  hated  name  of 
Saxon.  Alas !  thou  knowest  not  all  the  cause  I  have  to  hate  that  name  ;  my  slaugh- 
tered kinsmen— my  country  drenched  in  blood — thy  ancestors,  young  man,  have  done 
me  fearfiil  wrong ;  but  yet  I  forgive  thee — their  blood  rests  not  on  thy  head — thy 
young  hands  are  unstained.  Yes,  since  thou  hadat  feeling  and  sympathy  for  the  race 
of  Desmond,  and  since  thou  dost  seem  not  insensible  to  my  sorrows — thou  shalt  know 
all — all  that  thy  fathers  have  inflicted  upon  me  and  mine.*  The  Countess  signed 
to  her  attendant,  an  old  Irish  woman,  to  bring  her  a  small  coffer,  from  whence  she 
drew  a  manuscript ;  and  presenting  it  to  the  Earl,  said  : 

*<  *  Read  that,  and  it  will  teach  thy  light-hearted  gaiety  to  weep  for  the  sorrows  of 
the  forlorn  and  childless — to  weep  for  one  who  has  outlived  all — ay,  almost  even 
her  own  feelings.'  " 

The  young  lord  having  fulfilled  his  mission  at  court,  hastens  to  peruse 
the  scroll,  which  tells  him  the  sad  history  of  the  noble  Desmonds  and  the 
unfortunate  Oeraldines.  The  story  opens  with  a  successful  attempt  at 
melo-dramatic  effect,  and,  thnmghaut,  the  author  shews  skill  in  grouping 
and  in  his  backgrounds.  Lord  Leonard  Gtey,  the  commander  of  the 
English  forces,  now  advancing  hostilely  to  the  towers  of  Defsmond,  is 
serenading  the  beautiful  heiress  of  the  rebel  £arl,  from  a  boat  under  her 
lattice.  The  unworthy  English  commander,  while  living  in  friendship 
with  her  father  and  her  noble  kinsman,  has  gained  an  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  gentle  Elinor,  denied  to  the  nobler  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
her  cousin,  and  from  childhood  her  affianced  bridegroom.  Elinor,  though 
her  fondest  affections  are  the  insidious  stranger's,  resists  his  importu- 
nities to  fly  with  him,  and  his  warning  of  the  dangers  that  menace  .her 
father.  The  interview  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  sound  of  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  and  the  clang  of  musical  instruments,  which  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  visits  the  halls  of  Desmond  as 
the  envoy  of  one  sovereign  prince  to  another ;  for  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
now  openly  disclaims  the  power  of  England.  Elinor,  her  mind  distracted 
between  her  English  lover  and  her  duties  as  a  daughter  and  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Geraldines,  enters  the  banqueting  hall,  now  arranged  as  an  audi- 
ence chamber.    The  scene  is  highly  impressive  and  picturesque. 

^  The-  Banqueting  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Desmond,  now  arranged  for  the  audience 
chamber,  was  an  apartment  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  contain  four  or  five  hundred 
persons ;  but  so  low,  that  the  heavily  carved  oak  beams  supporting  the  roof  were 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  numbers  of  pine-wood  torches,  which,  borne  by  long  lines 
of  Keame,  or  Irish  soldiers,  ranged  along  the  walls,  threw  a  powerful,  but  strangely 
glaring  light  on  the  assemblage  collected  to  witness  the  reception  of  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

*<  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  on  a  dais,  or  raised  floor,  stood  a  massive  and 
richly  ornamented  throne,  occupied  by  the  Eiarl  and  Countess  of  Desmond.  Th« 
Earl,  then  but  little  past  the  prime  of  life,  of  tall  stature  and  vigorous  frame,  seemed, 
by  his  placid  countenance  and  hardy  make,  well  calculated  to  endure  all  the  violent 
shocks,  both  mental  and  personal,  to  which,  from  his  situation  as  Chieftain,  or  leader 
of  the  Desmonds,  he  was  inevitably  exposed.    His  temper  was  naturally  as  mild  and 
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forbearing,  as  was  hU  constancy  firm  and  enduring.  Bom  and  brought  up  amidst 
the  stonns  of  war,  he  had  no  other  idea  of  life,  save  a  constant  succession  of  siege 
and  battle,  of  violent  incursion  or  midnight  foray ;  of  peace,  he  knew  nothing,  except 
in  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  temper,  which  disaster  or  adversity  had  never  as  yet 
ruffled,  and  which  had  enabled  him  hitherto  to  bear,  with  equal  cheerfulness  and 
equanimity,  the  blight  of  ill  fortune,  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

<<  He  wore  a  light  cuirass,  over  a  dress  of  quilted  leather,  richly  ornamented  with 
silver;  a  saffron-coloured  mantle  embroidered  with  the  same,  and  clasped  at  the  throut 
with  a  Dealg  Fallainne,  or  brooch  of  jewels ;  this  mantle  of  fine  cloth  was  edged  with 
a  rich  and  heavy  silver  fringe ;  his  buskins  were  inlaid  with  silver  plates ;  on  his 
head  he  wore  a  high  Montero  cap  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  mantle  ;  and  a  sword  was 
suspended  by  his  side,  of  a  length  and  breadth  which  proved  that  it  would  require  an 
arm  of  no  common  strength  to  wield. 

«  On  his  right  hand  sat  the  Countess ;  of  slender  make,  but  of  a  stature  exceeding 
the  usual  height  of  woman ;  her  features,  although  delicate  and  beautiful,  were 
strongly  marked,  and  her  brow  bore  the  impress  of  high  intellectual  superiority. 
Her  dress  was  a  rich  brocade  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  ground, 
but  which  were  open  in  front  high  enough  to  allow  her  hands  and  wrists,  bound 
with  splendid  bracelets,  to  be  visible;  her  mantle  also  was  clasp^  with  jewels,  and 
a  superb  diadem  of  precious  stones,  slightly  circled  M'ithout  confining  her  long  black  . 
hair,  which  flowed  around  her,  descending  almost  to  the  knee. 

'<  On  the  leA  of  the  throne,  a  step  lower  down,  sat  Elinor,  their  only  and  beloved 
child.  Her  fair  and  delicate  brow,  and  her  soft  brown  ringlets,  were  encircled  with 
a  bandeau  of  pearls.  Her  girdlo^  her  sleeves,  and  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  were  cover- 
ed with  ornaments  of  the  same  kind ;  whilst  a  veil  of  the  thinnest  and  most  transpa- 
rent texture,  in  the  form  of  a  Spanish  mantilla,  was  passed  lightly  over  the  back 
part  of  her  head,  and  wrapped  round  her  arms,  which  were  modestly  folded  across 
her  bosom  as  she  sat 

<<  On  either  side  of  the  throne,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor,  were  ranged 
the  bards  of  the  Tanist,  in  long  loose  robes  of  various  colours,  girt  around  the  mid- 
dle with  a  leathern  belt  and  silver  buckle,  and  fastened  at  the  throat  and  sleeves 
with  massive  ornaments  of  the  same  metal. 

«<  On  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  within  the  torch  bearers,  were  the  foot  soldiers,  Keame 
and  Gallowglasses,  each  armed  with  a  light  shirt  of  mail,  a  battle-axe,  broad-swoid, 
and  small  crooked  bow,  with  a  quiver  of  short  arrows  at  their  back. 

*<  The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  tables,  on  which  was  spread  a  banquet 
almost  too  ample,  even  for  the  numbers  who  were  to  partake  of  it ;  and  on  cither 
side  of  the  tables  was  sufficient  space  for  the  train  of  the  Spanibli  Ambussadur,  \i  ho 
now  approached,  preceded  by  a  band  of  warlike  and  spirit-stirring  music. 

'<  Don  Sebastian  de  Aquila,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  was  a  man  considerably  past  the 
middle  of  life,  of  a  graceful  and  soldier-like  demeanour,  whilst  the  vivacity  of  his 
piercing  black  eyes  relie  v^ed  the  general  gravity  of  his  countenance.  His  dress  was  of  the 
most  splendid  fashion  and  material  then  worn  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  his  gallant 
and  proud  followers  were  as  nobly,  although  less  richly  attired." 

The  Envoy  delivers  his  credentials,  and  tells  that  the  reinforcements 
from  Spain  are  now  entering  the  Bay  of  Dingle.  Tliis  diplomatic  business 
concluded,  the  band  strike  up  the  grace  chorus,  and  Don  Sebastian 
leads  the  fair  Countess  of  Desmond  to  the  board.  The  solemn  festival 
ends  in  a  fray.  In  the  midst  of  his  gallant  speeches,  the  Spaniard  is 
startled  by  what  he  mistakes  for  the  yelling  of  wild  beasts. — 

**  Not  so  the  Irish  there  assembled ;  no  sooner  had  the  distant  sound,  at  first  scarce 
heeded  amidst  their  revelry,  become  distinctly  audible,  than  it  was  answered  by  simi- 
lar cries,  but  still  more  appalling  from  being  nearer.  In  an  instant  every  swoi-d  w«s 
in  air ;  the  torches  were  flung  to  the  ground,  and  the  bearers,  joining  in  the  general 
cry  and  warlike  action,  trampled  them  under  their  feet ;  and  by  the  lurid  and  half 
extinguished  fires  and  smoke  with  which  the  hall  was  filled,  added  to  the  horror  of 
the  scene. 

"To  the  astonished  Spaniards,  the  figures  of  the  wild  Irish,  with  their  longhair,  or 
oolmis,  streaming  around,  and  seen  through  the  fire  and  smoke,  appeared  like  demons 
broke  loose  from  hell  :  but  the  continued  and  terrific  war-cry,  the  waving  of  s^^ords, 
and  simultaneous  rushing  towards  the  entrance,  soon  made  it  manifest  that  all  this 
confusion  was  the  result  of  some  hostile  attack  from  without,  not  altogether  unusual, 
since  the  sounds  which  announced  it  were  so  readily  comprehended. 

"  The  Earl  was  amongst  the  first  to  spring  on  his  Uxi ;  and  uttering  the  war-cry 
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of  the  Desmonds,  to  rush  forwards  with  drawn  sword  to  the  contest ;  and  Don  Se- 
bastian, recoyering  from  his  first  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  collect  his  yet  more  ama- 
zed followers ;  and  whilst  he,  still  through  the  fire  and  smoke,  kept  in  view  the  tall 
figure  of  the  Earl,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  sprang  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 
Although  from,  to  his  own  unpractised  ear,  the  similarity  of  the  cries,  and  to  his  con- 
fused vision,  the  exact  resemblance  of  dress  and  appearance,  he  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  foes. 

<<  The  hall  was  cleared  of  all  save  fire  and  smoke,  the  wreck  of  the  overturned  ban- 
quet, and  the  alarmed,  although  not  surprised  women  ;  consisting  of  the  Countess  and 
her  daughter,  the  /oster  mother  and  sister  of  the  latter,  aud  ten  or  a  dozen  young 
girls,  tire-women,  and  hand-maidens,  sprightly  and  courageous  lasses,  who  pressed 
closely  around  the  Countess  and  Elinor,  not  from  any  personal  apprehensions  of  their 
own,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  wife  and  daughter  of  their  Chieftain  from  inconve- 
nience or  Insult,  in  case  the  English  should  have  any  share  in  this  attack ;  for  from 
their  own  countrymen,  even  those  most  hostile  to  their  clan,  they  had  no  idea  of 
either ;  at  least,  no  intentional  inconvenience,  and  certainly  no  insult. 

<<  <  Ah !  Cush  la  ma  chree,  my  princess  of  the  world,*  cried  Elinor's  nurse,  Alice; 
<  dont  be  afther  spiling  the  beautiful  eyes  of  ye  wid  crying,  shure  it's  only  thim  thievin 
spalpeens  the  Butlers,  an  there'll  be  no  harm  done  at  all ;  my  Rosy,  jewel,*  address- 
ing her  daughter,  '  myself  wishes  ye*d  run  an  git  ready  some  yerbs  an  plasthers,  for 
we*ll  hay  a  power  o*cut  heads  to  cure  before  momin.*  ** 

<'  Rose,  in  obedience  to  her  mother's  order,  quitting  her  place  beside  Elinor,  opened 
a  little  postern  door  close  to  where  the  group  were  collected ;  but  it  requii<ed  a  power- 
ful effort  of  her  native  courage  to  suppress  a  violent  scream,  on  seeing  a  number  of 
men  in  ambush  without,  whom  the  quick  eye  of  the  Irish  lass,  even  by  the  flaring 
and  unsteady  light  of  the  half-extinguished  torches,  at  once  discovered  to  be  strangers ; 
and,  consequently,  to  them,  enemies  of  a  much  more  dangerous  description  than  even 
the  <  thieving  Butlers.'  " 

The  castle  is  stormed:  the  Countess  witnesses  the  bloody  conflict  raging 
without,  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man,  till  the  Earl  is  finally  wounded, 
overpowered  and  made  prisoner,  and  her  daughter  carried  off  by  Lord 
Grey.  Between  the  captive  Earl  and  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  one  of  the 
Ormond  family,  who  fights  on  the  English  side,  the  following  conversation 
takes  place.  There  is  an  old  family  quarrel  between  the  Geraldines  and 
the  Ormonds:  the  speakers  are  travelling  towards  Kilkenny  Castle, 
where  Desmond  is  to  be  imprisoned  and  detained  as  a  hostage,  till  the 
pleasure  of  King  Henry  is  learned. 

«  *  The  seditious  spirit,'  said  Sir  Edmund,  '  diffused  by  you  and  your  adherents 
through  the  cities  of  the  south,  is  more  particularly  galling  and  irritating  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  at  this  period ;  when  the  whole  attention  of  his  government  is  requir- 
ed to  relieve  the  nation  from  those  afflicting  calamities  which  a  series  of  wars  and  de- 
vastations have  produced.  Yet  his  Majesty,  in  his  tender  love  and  kindness  towards 
his  deluded  subjects  of  the  Anglo-Irish  race,  is  willing  to  extend  his  mercy  towards 
those  who  seek  it  by  sincere  penitence  and  submission — cease,  then,  these  foctious 
clamours.' 

«  <  What  call  you  factious  clamours  ?*  interrupted  the  KarL  <  Our  grievances 
have  been  frequently  laid  before  the  throne — ^but  without  redress  or  notice — treaties 
have  been  violated,  submissions  received,  with  a  shameful  and  contemptuous  disrrgard 
to  the  most  solemn  promises — our  fortunes  have  been  torn  from  us,  our  consciences 
have  been  enslaved ;  but  our  oppressors,  not  yet  satiated,  now  prepare  to  exterminate 
the  wretched  natives  who  have  presumed  to  assort  their  liberty ;  and  thus  to  erect  a 
tyrannical  dominion,  even  over  those  who  call  themselves  English  subjects;  and  are 
so  infatuated  as  not  to  discern  that  the  present  is  the  common  cause  of  all.' 

'<  Here,  exhausted  by  his  own  vehemence,  the  Earl  sunk  back  upon  his  iron  couch  ; 
and  Sir  Edmund,  either  not  choosing  to  reply,  or  not  having  any  argument  ready, 
rode  on  in  silence. 

*«  A  few  hours  more  of  mareh  brought  the  whole  party,  now  sufficiently  weary,  to 
a  small  village,  where  they  were  enabled  to  procure  rest  and  refreshment,  and  some 
assistance  for  the  wounded  Earl." 

In  the  evening,  the  Earl  is  joined  by  his  wife,  in  despair  for  the  loss 
of  her  child,  of  whose  fate  she  is  ignorant,  though  suspicion  points  to 
the  English  commander.     Here  we  leave  them,  to  turn  to  the  Earl  of 
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Kildare^  the  father  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald^  the  hero  of  the  story. 
The  £arl  is  now  in  London,  making  terms  for  his  family  at  the  court  of 
Henry ;  and  is  rumoured  to  have  become  so  great  a  favourite,  that  he  is 
even  spoken  of  for  Lord  Deputy  of  the  kingdom.  Alan,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  a  crafty  and  ambitious  priest,  determines  to  frustrate  this  ar. 
rangement ;  and  his  intrigues  prove  but  too  successful.  In  his  pay  is 
Parese,  the  traitorous  foster-brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  and  the  ready  tool 
of  the  Archbishop.  And  now  the  scene  changes  to  the  Castle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  where  we  are  first  introduced  to  the  young  chief  of  the  Geraldines. 

^  He  sat  in  a  small  apartment,  richly  furnished,  and  iilominated  by  a  number  of 
waxen  tapers.  Many  papers  lay  s<»ttered  on  the  table  before  him,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the  room  with  a  hurried  step  and  highly  ex- 
cited manner.  His  afe  did  not  appear  to  exceed  one  and  twenty.  Uncommonly  tall 
and  slender,  he  was  yet  so  perfectly  well  formed,  as  to  be  eminently  graceful  in  every 
movement ;  his  dark  hazel  eyes  were  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ;  his  complexion,  al- 
though extremely  florid,  was  so  sunburnt,  that  it  would  have  been  accounted  dark, 
were  it  not  for  the  whiteness  of  his  ample  forehead,  which  was  graced  by  a  profusion 
of  brown  curling  hair ;  and  in  the  restless  animation  of  his  ever-varying  countenance, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  the  rash  and  impatient  temper  comnum  to  hif  nation,  but  move 
peculiarly  the  lot  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald. 

*<  During  one  of  his  sudden  starts,  pacing  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  the  door  was 
softly  opened,  and  a  man  stood  within,  of  an  age  not- exceeding  his  own ;  of  low  sta- 
ture, and  swarthy  complexion.  The  unpleasant  appearance  of  this  person  was  ixi- 
creased  by  a  sinister  expression  in  his  eyes,  which  were  perpetually  cast  down,  or 
wandering  with  a  kind  of  stolen  glance  ftom,  object  to  object,  never  directly  meeting 
the  looks  of  another,  and  more  especially  seeming  to  quail  under  thoee  of  Lord  Tho- 
mas. 

■   «  <  What  intelligence  bringest  thou,  Parese  ?'  said  the  young  Lord,  impatiently ; 
*  thy  countenance,  man,  forebodes  evil — speak.* 

'^ '  In  sooth,  my  good  Lord,  it  is  most  evil,*  returned  Parese.  ^  Your  noble  fa- 
ther*  

<'  <  Proceed ;  why  dost  thou  pause  ?*  exclaimed  Lord  Thomas ;   '  I  am  prepared.' 

^  *•  No,  my  Lord,*  replied  Parese,  '  I  doubt  my  tidings  surpass  even  your  apprehen- 
sions— ^your  noble  father,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  has  been, 
by  the  English  Government,  brought  to  trial — condemned — and  executed.  Stand  up, 
my  Lord,  you  turn  pale,  you  stagger — stand  up,  my  Lord,  you  live — ^for  vengeance.* 

^  Lord  Thomas,  with  a  heavy  groan,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  unconscious  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  foster-bro- 
ther, Parese,  to  arouse  him ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  suddenly  throwing  him  off 
with  a  wild  cry,  ho  sprang  forwards,  exclaiming, — 

"  <  To  horse  !  to  horse  I  let  us  not  delay — my  arms,  Parese, — ^begone  I  there  is  not 
an  instant  to  lose.' 

^  <  Whither,  my  Lord,  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  What  can 
be  done  now  ?* 

^  *■  Much,  Parese,  much  may  be  done ;  we  must  away  to  Dublin ;  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  are  now  sitting  in  Saint  Mary's  Abbey — ere  they  break  up  this  night  will 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  inform  them,  that  not  in  vain  shall  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
Kildare  cry  out  for  vengeance.  Down  with  the  tyrant  I*  he  continued,  striking  his 
hand  violently  on  the  table ;  *  dearly,  dearly  shall  he  rue  this  act,'  " 

The  tempter  has  now  done  his  office  ;  with  a  tumultuary  band  of  his 
clansmen  and  followers,  which  his  voice  summoned  from  their  carouse, 
or  their  slumbers.  Lord  Thomas  rushes  on  to  Dublin,  and  bursts  upon 
the  Council,  then  sitting.  A  violent  scene  follows ;  yet  he  had  nearly 
listened  to  the  wise  and  temperate  counsels  of  the  virtuous  Cromar,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  his  affectionate  and  paternal  friend  from 
childhood.  But  the  songs  of  the  Bards,  who  raise  their  harps  among  the 
clansmen  without,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  again  madden  his  hot 
blood  and  roused  passions ;  and,  from  that  moment.  Lord  Thomas  is  a 
rebel.  That  wild  cry  of  Chrom^aJboo  !  the  slogan  of  the  Geraldines, 
sounds  to  his  heart  like  a  war  trumpet.      His  standard  is  joined  by  hi^ 
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kinsmen,  chieftains  of  O'Conner  and  O'CarroD ;  and  their  first  exploit  is 
the  surprisal,  assault,  and  capture  of  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  and 
the  release  of  the  Earl,  whose  warden.  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  is  made  pri. 
soner  in  his  stead.  These  scenes  give  opportunity  for  much  beautiful 
description,  and  many  romantic  incidents,  and  picturesque  situations, 
to  which  we  cannot  even  advert.  The  conduct  of  the  rash  and  san- 
guine young  chief,  who,  impeUed  by  so  many  generous  motives,  the 
temptings  of  a  fiend,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  whose  object  it  is  to 
divide  and  govern,  and  his  plans  for  uniting  all  the  native  Irish,  of  captur- 
ing the  wily  archbishop,  and  gaining  possession  of  Dublin,  most  painfully 
recall  the  events  of  a  later  attempt  at  organization.  The  scheme  of  ope- 
ration is,  indeed,  nearly  the  same. 

While  the  chiefs,  after  the  capture  of  Kilkenny  Castle,  return  towards 
Dublin  to  attempt  to  rescue  Elinor,  and  gain  possession  of  the  capital,  the 
Countess  of  Desmond,  escorted  by  a  small  party,  and  in  charge  of  Redmond, 
a  young  chivalrous  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  O^Carroll,  who  worships  her 
as  a  divinity,  his  secret  idol,  has  many  singular  adventures ;  and  at  last, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Woolstan's,  where  she  seeks  shelter,  encounters 
Lord  Leonard  Grey  and  the  archbishop,  and  almost  rejoices  in  the  cap- 
tivity into  which  she  has  been  betrayed,  from  the  hope  of  gaining  tidings 
of  her  daughter.    On  the  entrance  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey, — > 

'^  Clasping^  her  hands  toother,  she  could  only  articulate  the  name  of  her  daughter, 
when,  overpowered  by  contending  emotions,  she  sunk  fainting  at  his  feet. 

**  Lord  Grey,  surprised,  and  somewhat  moved,  raised  her  in  his  arms ;  and  calling 
loudly  for  assistance,  bore  her  himself  to  another  apartment,  and  desired  that  her  own 
woman  should  be  summoned  to  attend  her ;  however,  ere  Alice  appeared,  he  withdrew, 
not  choosing,  at  that  pioment,  to  listen  to  clamorous  interrogations,  which  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  answer. 

«  Returning  to  the  Archbishop,  he  said : 

'^  <  This  Lady*s  nerves  appear  to  be  more  easily  affected  than  I  had  calculated— I 
believed  her  to  be  of  a  very  different  description  from  her  daughter.** 

'*  '  Be  not  uneasy,*  replied  the  Archbishop ;  <  she  will  shew  nerve  enough  just  now 
when  she  is  put  to  the  proof — I  know  something  of  this  haughty  lady,  who  has  fal- 
len so  opportunely  into  our  hands— I  saw  somewhat  of  her  spirit,  when  she  accompa- 
nied her  husband  in  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London — would  they  had  both 
remained  there — his  most  gracious  Majesty  was,  in  that  instance,  by  much  too  lenient.' 

«  <  Your  Grace  thinks  then  that  this  Lady  will  prove  unmanageable  ?*  said  Lord 
Grey. 

<<  <  Not  altogether,*  rejoined  Alan,  sneeringly ;  *  she  is  still  a  woman — but  the 
blood  of  the  Geraldines,  which  is  rather  of  an  inflammable  nature,  flows  in  her  veins 
—however,  I  know  her  influence  over  her  husband  to  be  almost  imhounded  ;  and  if 
by  threats,  or  otherwise,  we  can  induce  her  to  exert  it,  we  may  get  some  hold  over 
these  traitors — ^they  have  mustered  a  force,  and  have  shewn  a  degree  of  power  which 
I  did  not  wot  of  in  that  respect ;  Parese  rather  misled  me  by  his  information — ^^I 
misdoubt  me  of  that  villain,  and  wish  I  had  him  in  hands-^we  have  raised  a  hornet's 
nest  about  us,  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  smother.* 

^  <  I  find  in  the  Irish,*  said  Lord  Grey,  pacing  the  apartment  with  folded  arms, 
*  an  embarrassing,  and  not  a  very  honourable  enemy :  instead  of  marching  to  the  field, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  chivalry,  and  engaging  in  an  open  and  regular  battle,  they 
dart  upon  us  from  inaccessible  woods  and  morasses — to  these  they  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Royal  army — from  these  they  again  issue  upon  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  before  I  can  draw  out  my  forces,  they  are  already  vanished,  so  as  to  keep 
mc  in  perpetual  perplexity,  without  permitting  me  to  strike  any  decisive  blow ; — ^in 
this  new  kind  of  war,  and  in  a  strange  country,  little  glory  is  to  be  acquired,  and 
much  damage  to  be  apprehended.' 

<<  <  When  you  come  to  be  opposed  personally  to  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,*  return- 
ed the  Archbishop,  <  you  will  not  have  such  a  complaint  to  repeat ;  you  will  find  him 
hot,  and  rash  enough  when  his  blood  is  up,  to  dare  a  battle  under  any  circumstances, 
but  he  has  resources,  on  which  I  did  not  calculate.  That  arch-traitor,  Kildare,  before 
his  departure  for  England,  probably  foi*eseeing  what  would  happen,  fortified  his 
castles  at  Maynooth,  Clontarf,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  King's  stores  and  artillery, 
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which  this  hopeful  youth  is  now  tunung  against  his  Majeity'e  liege  subjects,  but  tlie 
vengeance  of  Parliament  shall  be  extended  to  his  adherents  and  kinsmen,  of  whom 
I  have  a  long  catalogue — all  shall  be  attainted  of  high  treason,  so  as  to  reduce  this 
family,  which  has  so  long  maintained  the  first  rank  in  IrAand^  to  the  lowest  state 
of  depression  and  disgrace.* 

*'•  <  To  secure  the  interests  of  the  Crown,*  replied  I^rd  Grey,  *■  and  to  control  the 
disaffected,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  none  but  men  of  English  birth  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  principal  places  of  strength,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  English  settlements.* 

<<  <  That,*  returned  Alan,  <  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  present  anxiety  to  reach 
England,  in  order  to  represent  to  my  friend,  the  Cardinal ;  and,  through  him,  to  im- 
press his  Majesty  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  most  coercive  measures  with  these 
discontented  factions,  the  which  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  placing  all  authority 
in  English  hands.*  ** 

Next  day  the  Countess,  who  has  dismissed  Redmond,  too  high  spirited 
to  permit  a  soldier  to  remain  near  her  while  his  arm  was  wanted  for  his 
country,  finds  Lord  Leonard  gone,  and  is  informed  by  the  archbishop 
that  Elinor  is  his  wife,  and  in  safety  at  the  Abbey  of  Wicklow.  There 
is  in  this  intelligence  something  like  consolation.  While  her  husband^ 
all  her  kinsmen  of  the  Geraldines,  and  her  beloved  nephew  Lord 
Thomas,  are  mustering  their  forces,  her  son.in.law,  now  appointed  vice- 
roy, returns  to  Wicklow  to  draw  out  the  English  troops  to  meet  and  at- 
tack them.  The  unhappy  lady  has  now  a  long  conversation  with  the 
archbishop,  who  endeavours,  by  warnings  and  threats^  to  alienate  her 
from  the  cause  of  her  country  and  her  family.  He  informs  her  that  the 
scaffold  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  £arl  and  his  rebel  nephew ;  and 
deliberately  recites  the  words  of  the  act  of  attainder : 

**  <  What  I*  exclaimed  the  Countess,  <  do  those  who  are  oppressed  owe  allegiance  to 
the  tyranny  that  grinds  them  ?  A  people,  conquered  by  force  and  fraud,  held  in  sub- 
jection by  the  sword,  and  cruelly  treated  in  their  servitude,  have  nothing  to  consider 
but  the  means  and  season  of  resistance  ;  the  Earl  of  Desmond  will  never  lay  down 
his  arms  while  there  is  misery  on  the  one  side  and  oppression  on  the  other.' 

**  <  You  speak  boldly,  Madam,*  returned  Alan  ;  '  methinks  yon  will  change  your 
manner  when  you  see  your  husband  led  forth  to  the  scaffold.*  ** 

We  cannot  follow  the  discourse  between  the  high-spirited  lady,  and 
the  ambitious  and  subtle  tool  of  the  English  Government,  who  soon  af- 
terwards terminates  his  career  of  villany  and  dark  intrigue  under  the 
hand  of  his  coadjutor  Parese.  Nor  can  we  follow  the  rapid  course  of 
military  and  political  events,  but  to  atone  for  this,  shall  treat  our  readers 
with  a  domestic  scene,  exhibiting  the  changed  condition  of  the  heiress  of 
Desmond  : — 

**  In  her  solitary  apartment  in  the  Abbey  of  Wicklow,  Elinor  awaited  with  fever- 
ish  impatience  the  arrival  of  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  absent  more  than  a  fortnight, 
she  knew  not  where.  Even  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  this  history,  care  and  anxiety  had  faded  the  roses  on  her  cheek,  and 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  soft  blue  eye.  She  had  never,  since  the  night  of  their 
abrupt  separation,  learnt  aught  concerning  her  parents  ;  she  had  exchanged  the  pro- 
tection of  those  tender  and  indulgent  friends,  for  the  caprices  of  one,  by  tunis  a  pas- 
sionate and  jealous  lover,  and  a  haughty  and  imperious  tyrant.  Gentle,  amiable,  en- 
dowed with  beauty  far  beyond  that  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman,  scarcely 
entered  into  her  seventeenth  year,  she  had  already  drawn  her  lot  in  life,  and  lost,  and 
this,  too,  by  her  own  act — she  had  chosen  for  herself,  had  rejected,  for  this  man*8 
sake,  one  who  loved  her  fer  better  than  one  human  being  merits  to  be  loved  by 
another,  from  her  he  had  met  with  only  indifference  and  ingratitude,  and  she,  had 
she  met  with  any  thing  more  than  her  conduct  had  deserved  ?  Of  this  she  \va%  fully 
sensible ;  but  did  that  lighten  the  pang !  Ah,  no,  «  Fatal  beauty  !'  she  exclaimed, 
*  even  had  I  been  less  fair,  still  Thomas  would  have  loved  me,  and  I  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  him  who  values  only  that  beauty,  treats  me  as  a  plaything  for 
bis  leisure  hours,  to  be  thro^vn  aside  M'hen  \iU  mooJ  is  serious.  Alan!  if  I  am  not 
to  be  the  friend,  the  companion  of  my  husband,  then  am  1,  indeed,  alone.     Oh  !  my 
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mother,  you  who  pooess  every  charm  of  mind  aa  well  as  perton,  why  are  you  not 
here,  to  teach  your  poor  Elinor  how  to  hold  this  wandering  heart  ?* 

^  She  dressed  herself  to  receiTe  him,  arranging  her  ornaments  with  the  ntmost 
care,  and  in  the  most  becoming  manner. 

^  '  If  my  looks  please  him  not,  I  have  no  other  attraction.*  She  wept,  and  there- 
by increased  the  evil  which  she  apprehended ;  her  smiles  would  have  had  a  better 
chance,  for  those  brilliant  smiles  had  formed  her  principal  chann,  beyond  even  the 
perfection  of  her  form  and  features  ;  it  was  the  life,  the  light,  the  radiance  of  her  vi- 
vacity, which  had  held  him  ever  at  her  side,  a  delighted  listener  to  her  playful  trilling. 
Lord  Grey  was  a  selfish  man,  and  re^iuimd  amusement;  her  joyous  laugh  was  wont 
ever  to  put  him  in  good  humour  with  himself  and  others^ — ^the  scene  was  now  changed 
for  both.  Elinor,  an  only  and  idolized  child,  had  been  accustomed  from  iofimcy  to 
have  her  every  wish  regarded  as  a  law :  with  a  less  gentle  disposition,  this  might 
have  made  her  imperious ;  on  her  temper  it  produced  the  effect  of  pettishness,  and 
the  impossibility  of  bearing  contraitiction.  In  her  new  situation,  circumstances  una- 
voidably ocairred  to  cross  her,  which,  instead  of  being  thrown  off  lightly,  or  borne 
with  firmness,  were  met  with  tears  and  lamentations. 

'<  Lord  Grey^s  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  attack  on  Desmond  Castle,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Earl,  had  lowered  her  opinion  of  him ;  and  she  had  the  indiscretion 
to  let  him  see  the  effect  so  produced.  This  was  sufficient  to  cause  dissension  ;  the 
charm  of  union  once  destroyed,  and  his  temper  ruffled,  angry  and  mortifying  words^ 
succeeded ;  then  fresh  tears  and  complaints ;  and  all  the  illusion  of  love  was  dispel, 
led.  Touched  by  the  spear  of  Ithurial,  each  started  up  in  their  proper  form  before  the 
eyes  of  the  other ;  he  belield,  instead  of  a  divinity,  a  weak'.spirited  and  spoiled  child, 
whose  personal  loveliness  was  insufficient  to  influence  him ;  once  he  thought  that  she 
wanted  good  sense  and  good  temper,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  some  degree;  she  was 
not  really  deficient  in  either,  except  only  in  suffering  him  to  perceive  that  she  no 
longer  regarded  him  as  a  hero. 

^  Late  in  the  evening  Lord  Grey  at  length  arrived ;  but  before  he  approached  Bli- 
nor*s  apartment,  delayed  a  considerable  time,  giving  directions  to  his  officers  respect, 
ing  various  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  fortifications  and  defences  of  the  Town  and 
Castle ;  and  when  he  did  enter,  he  walked  for  some  minutes  up  and  down  the  room 
without  speaking;  his  brow  was  contracted  and  he  looked  harassed. 

«  <  Thou  art  fatigued,  Leonard,*  she  said  tenderiy.  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  after  a 
pause ;  <  thv  kinsman  gave  me  but  little  rest  or  respite,  the  curse  of  anarchy  seenss 
to  be  on  this  country ;  would  I  had  never  seen  it ;  the  King  has  appointed  me  Lord 
Deputy,  also,  to  increase  my  difficulties — ^thou  wilt  now  be,  at  least,  a  temporary 
Queen,  Elinor,'  he  continued  in  a  kinder  tone,  <  and  reign,  for  a  time,  over  more 
civilized  subjects  than  those  of  thy  father  in  the  wilds  of  Munster.' 

"  The  mention  of  her  father  brought  the  ever  ready  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Elinor. 
Lord  Grey  observed  them,  and  the  cause  :  his  brow  became  again  contracted,  and  she 
dared  not  ask  if  he  could  give  her  tidings  of  that  dear  Father,  of  that  much  loved 
Mother. 

<<  <  Thy  kinsman.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,'  continued  Lord  Grey,  <  I  am  credibly 
informed,  means  to  attempt  forcing  my  intrenchments  here.  I  only  hope  he  may 
pursue  such  intention— that  is  a  kind  of  warfare,  in  which,  I  trust,  I  am  more  than 
a  match  for  this  inexperienced  boy.  I  love  not  playing  at  hide  and  seek  amongst 
swamps  and  wildernesses ;  but  I  would  I  were  once  hand  to  hand  with  him.  What 
blanches  thy  cheek,  fair  Lady  ?  foarest  thou  the  weight  of  my  arm  for  thy  gentle 
Cousin  'r* 

«  *■  What  strange  language,  Leonard !'  cried  the  terrified  Elinor ;  ^  what  thoughts 
are  passing  in  thy  mind  ?' 

<<  <  Knowest  thou  not,  my  fair  one,'  he  replied,  suddenly  seizing  her  wrist  with  a 
force  that  pained  her ;  <  knowest  thou  not,  that  thy  kinsman  hath  sworn  by  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  pledged  himself  to  his  clan  to  make  good  his  oath,  that  the  widow  of  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  may  yet  be  a  fitting  bride  for  the  young  leader  of  the  Geraldines.  Hast 
thoii  no  confidant,  no  &vourite  maiden  here,  to  whisper  such  tale  in  thine  ear  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  Leonard,  Leonard  1'  cried  Elinor,  now  giving  way,  without  restraint,  to  the 
flood  of  tears  which  she  had  before  struggled  to  suppress ;  *■  who  or  what  can  have 
poisoned  thy  mind  with  such  strange,  such  degrading  suspicions  ?  Believe  it  not«* 
Lord  Thomas  never  could  have  sworn,  or  said  aught  resembling  that  disgraoefnl 
story,  which  has  been  imposed  on  thee  by  some  cruel  enemy  to  all — and  for  me,'  she 
continued,  suddenly  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  wrapping  her  white  arms  around 
him,  '  hare  I  not,  too  fiitally,  fondly,  proved  my  love  to  thee  ? — ^have  I  not  sacrificed 
allr'  parents,  kindred,  my  good  name;  am  I  not  disgraced,  in  the  eyes  of  my  clan, 
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by  my  marriage  with  an  Englishman,  their  professed  enemy  ? — and,  probably,  dis- 
ofimed  by  my  beloved  parents,  for  my  ingratitude  in  forsalcingthem  in  their  adversity 

for  thee,  for  thee,  Leonard,  hare  I  not  risked,  hare  I  not  endured  all  this  ?  and 

where  are  my  thanks  f*  she  continued  bowing  her  &ir  face  on  his  knees ;  '  oh,  not 
in  thine  heart,  not  in  thine  heart ;  thou  canst  love  me  no  longer ;  surely  such  cruel, 
such  degrading  suspicion  is  incompatible  with  lore.* 

<<  As  she  raised  her  imploring  eyes  to  his,  Lord  Grey  was  softened;  he  lifted  her 
from  the  ground,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  said  : 

'<  *■  Be  composed,  Elinor  ;  I  meant  not  all  which  I  might  in  my  irritation  have  said; 
I  think  no  ill  of  thee,  notwithstanding  the  regret  thou  hast  even  now  expressed,  for 
having  sacrificed  thy  station,  as  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  wild  Chieftain  of  a  still 
wilder  clan,  notwithstanding  thy  regret  for  having  given  up  that  savage  grandeur, 
to  be  the  wife  of  an  English  noble,  and  the  Vice-Queen  of  a  Court,  something,  I  trust, 
more  refined  than  the  one  to  which  thou  hast  been  accustomed  ;  still  thou  art  my 
■  wiie,  and  as  such  I  will  consider  thee ;  and  make  others  do  so  also ;  let  me  see  no 
more  tears  now,  I  am  weary  of  them.* 

<<  <  Alasl  alas  !*  she  exclaimed,  <  by  what  hand  are  those  tears  to  be  dried,  if  not  by 
thine,  my  Lord,  my  hnabaad,  still  beloved  by  me,  although  I  have  lost  the  power  to 
charm?* 

^  <  Elinor,'  replied  Lord  Grey,  sternly,  <  I  love  not  nipiutlwjs ;  la  ■ssiiuii  I  h<M 
a  court  as  Viceroy,  preparatory  to  my  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  which  I  will 
eflect  ere  long,  and  that  over  the  bodies  of  the  traitorous  insurgents.  (Elinor  shud- 
dered.)  Do  thou  prepare  thyself  to  grace  that  Court,  as  becomes  my  wife,  and  as 
thy  high^irited  and  Queen-like  mother  would,  were  she  so  placed.  Let  not  thine 
eyes  be  dimmed  with  tears,  lest  men  should  say  that  Lord  Grey*s  choice  had  not  even 
beauty  to  recommend  her.* 

<<  Elinor  scarce  heeded  the  implied  affront  to  herself  contained  in  these  words,  her 
ears  were  only  caught  by  this,  his  first  voluntary  mention  of  her  Mother,  and  that 
mention  an  encomium.     Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaimed — 

'<  <  My  mother  I  Leonard,  dear  Leonard,  tell  me  of  my  mother  I* 

'<  A  slight  pang  of  conscience  smote  Lord  Grey,  as  he  thought  of  the  circumstances, 
and  the  relentless  hands  in  which  he  had  left  that  lady;  putting  Elinor  away  from 
him,  but  gently,  he  said : 

''  <  I  l-ave  no  leisure  now  for  further  converse  :  embarrassing  and  complicated  bu- 
siness presses  on  me ;  I  must  council  with  my  officers ;  retire  thou  to  thine  orator}', 
and  pray  for  a  more  cheerful  temper.* 

<<  Elinor  obeyed  in  silence ;  slowly,  and  with  faltering  steps,  she  withdrew  from 
the  presence  of  him,  of  whom  she  had  so  lately  been  the  idol;  and  now, 

^'  <I  have  loved  r  she  exclaimed,  <  and  am  chastened;  my  warm  affections  are 
chilled,  and  thrown  back  by  an  iron  grasp.  lam  alone,  alone,  indeed;  for  me  there 
is  no  hope  ;  I  am  punished  even  by  the  fulfilment  of  my  own  wishes.  Is  this  to  be 
my  future  lot ;  are  there  none  now  to  ftel  with,  to  comprehend  me  ? — ^no,  not  one — 
there  were,  and  I  have  myself  rejected,  abandoned,  all  who  loved,  all  who  valued 
me ;  and  do  I  dare  complain  ?  Father  of  Heaven !  forgive  thine  erring  child  I' 
Flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  she  prayed  in  agony.** 

From  this  painful  interview  Lord  Grey  proceeds  to  the  council-table, 
at  which  appears  O'Kelly,  a  low  ruffian,  but  not  a  treacherous  villain 
like  the  urulrish  Parese.  His  conduct  and  character,  as  an  Irishman, 
is  consistent  and  intelligible,  for  he  is  for  some  imagined  private 
slight,  the  bitter  and  vengeful  enemy  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  By 
his  advice,  the  Lord  Deputy  resolves  to  follow  the  insurgents  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  to  which  they  had  betaken  themselves  in  some 
force.  Their  mountain  camp  in  the  valley  of  Glendalough  is  to  be 
stormed  in  form,  and  on  this  wild  expedition  Elinor  is  compelled  to  fol- 
low her  husband,  and  the  troops  who  are  destined  to  destroy  her  father^ 
her  kinsmen,  and  her  countrymen.  It  is  on  Christmas  Day  this  march 
is  begun,  and  again  the  writer  revels  in  the  power  of  picturesque  de- 
scription, followed  by  scenes  of  intense  interest.  The  tents  are  pitched 
for  the  night. 

"  Elinor*8  litter,  which  was  carried  in  the  rear-guard,  did  not  arrive  until  every 
thing  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommodation ;  and  she  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  with  respect  to  her  personal  comfort,  as  far  as  this  day's  march  was  concerned,  be- 
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ing  remored  at  once  from  her  litter,  into  a  splendidly  fitted  up  tent,  lighted  and 
warmed  by  a  number  of  lamps,  as  well  as  by  a  stove  placed  in  the  centre. 

"  Feeling  her  spirits  raised  by  this  seeming  attention  on  the  part  of  Lord  Grey, 
when  the  evening  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  Officers  assembled  in  their 
yice.Queen*8  tent,  she  held  her  little  court  with  a  considerable  share  of  her  native 
vivacity,  and  graceful  playfulness  of  manner, — a  manner,  which  had  so  oft,  in  other 
days,  fascinated  him  whom  she  still  sought  in  vain  to  charm.  Perhaps,  if  his  mind 
had  been  more  disengaged,  he  might,  for  a  little  while,  have  mingled  with  pleasure 
in  the  admiring  crowd  by  which  Elinor  >va8  surrounded  ;  but  since  the  hour  when 
the  advance  guard  had  first  halted,  and  an-angements  for  passing  the  night  had  been 
entei'ed  into,  O'Kelly  had  disappeared,  and  no  person  could  give  the  least  account  of 
him,  or  conjecture  in  which  direction  he  had  gone." 


(( 


Shortly  after  Lord  Grey  had  taken  his  station  beside  Elinor*s  chair,  whose  ani- 
mation was  increased  by  his  presence,  and  who  listened  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes  to  his  approval  of  her  well-intentioned  efforts,  a  messenger  from  one 
of  the  advanced  outposts  arrived  with  information  to  the  Commander-in.Ch\e^  that  a 
native  Irish  Harper,  a  blind  old  man,  led  by  a  boy,  had  demanded  admission  to  the 
Camp,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  make  trial  of  his  skill  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice- 
Queen. 

'<  On  the  first  emotion.  Lord  Grey  started  up  angrily,  with  the  intention  of  order- 
ing the  insolent  intruder  to  be  detained  prisoner,  and  severely  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption; but  the  next  moment  he  smiled  at  his  own  folly,  in  supposing  that  any 
such  person  would  really  venture  to  present  himself  in  that  manner,  thus  risking  life 
and  liberty,  in  an  enemy*R  Camp,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  coins  to  be  earned  by  his  per- 
formance. It  now  appeared  quite  obvious  to  the  Deputy,  that  this  was  a  masquerad- 
ing frolic  of  O'Kell/s. 

*<  This  conviction  at  once  relieved  all  the  unpleasant  feelings  and  suspicions  ex- 
cited by  the  non-appearance  of  the  Guide  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night ;  and  giving 
orders  for  the  immediate  admission  of  the  wandering  Minstrel,  he  prepared  himself 
to  be  infinitely  pleased  and  amused  with  whatever  should  ensue ;  then,  seeing  Sir 
Stephen  Drury  look  excessively  surprised,  he  whispered  to  him  a  few  words,  bidding 
him  set  his  mind  at  rest,  as  he  himself  felt  his  spirits  much  lightened,  by  having  his 
strong  apprehensions  of  treachery  at  once  so  agreeably  removed. 

^'  In  pursuance  of  Lord  Grey*s  order,  the  blind  Harper  and  his  youthful  guide  now 
presented  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent ;  and  highly  as  the  Deputy  had 
previously  thought  ofO'Kelly's  powers  of  transmutation,  still  he  experienced  consi- 
derable surprise  on  beholding  the  figures  which  now  appeared  before  him. 

"  As  if  by  the  power  of  magic,  the  square,  thickset,  vulgar,  and  clownlike  O^Kelly, 
(if  it  could  indeed  be  him,)  was  transformed  into  an  extremely  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful  figure,  graceful  in  defiance  of  the  stoop  of  apparent  old  age.  He  was  clothed 
in  the  long,  loose  robes  worn  by  the  native  Irish  Bards,  a  white  beard  descended  to 
his  girdle,  and  a  profusion  of  long  hair,  of  the  same  venerable  hue,  fiowed  over  his 
shoulders ;  his  eye-lids  were  partly  closed  over  the  seemingly  sightless  orbs ;  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  small  Irish  harp,  he  leant  the  other  on  the  shoulder  of  a. boy, 
in  whose  round,  dimpled,  and  blushing  cheeks,  in  the  downcast  glances  of  the  spark- 
ling, merry,  yet  modest  eye,  and  the  clustering  curls  of  the  bright  chesnut  hair,  Eli- 
nor, with  throbbing  hear^  thought  she  discovered  a  resemblance, — yes,  more  than  a 
resemblance,  it  was  identity ;  she  felt  that  the  MinstrePs  childish-looking  Guide,  al- 
though in  the  garb  of  a  boy,  could  be  no  other  than  her  pretty  little  foster-sister 
Rose ;  how  came  sha  there  ?  who  then  was  that  Harper,  seemingly  so  old  and  blind, 
and  yet — Elinor  shivered  with  dread  as  she  looked  on  the  tall,  graceful  form,  and 
thought  who  that  Harper  might  be ;  he  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Irish  language ; 
the  voice  deep,  full,  and  of  a  most  peculiar  tone,  brought  conviction  at  once  to  her 
mind ;  she  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  she  dared  not  look  aromid  to  read  in  the 
countenance  of  others,  if  there  were  any  Avho  had  made  the  same  discovery.** 

The  interest  of  the  scene  deepens, — the  harper  sings  a  song  of  love 
and  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  Lord  Leonard  is  summoned  forth.  The 
minstrel,  when  invited  by  the  attendants,  refuses  to  touch  the  refresh- 
ments or  to  pledge  the  wine-cup  of  the  English  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  re- 
tires, while  his  youthful  attendant,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  robe 
of  the  Lady  Grey,  places  a  billet  beneath  the  cushion  which  supports 
her  feet.    Alarm  is  given  by  the  awakened   suspicions  of  the  English 
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commander ;  scenes  of  confusion  follow  each  other  rapidly ;  the  false 
harper  is  made  prisoner^  and,  removing  his  disguise,  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Grey  are  blasted  by  the  stately  form  and  haughty  brow  of  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald.  The  chief  of  Geraldine  is  sent  o£F  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Wicklow,  and  the  English  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attack  next 
morning,  should  an  enemy  dare  to  appear  after  the  capture  of  their 
leader. 
With  the  dawn  they  recommence  their  march. 

"  «  But  into  what  strange  wild  place  hart  thou  led  me  ?'  cried  Lord  Grey,  suddenly 
halting,  as  the  heavy  clouds,  which  had  before  obscured  his  view,  rolling  slowly  up- 
wards, revealed  the  tremendous  black  mountains  enclosing  the  Valley  of  Glendalough 
on  three  sides,  whilst,  in  the  narrow  pass  by  which  they  were  entering,  the  broken 
ground,  partly  marsh  from  the  oTcrflowing  of  the  river,  and  every  where  encumbored 
with  rocks,  embarrassed  the  march  of  the  harassed  and  wearied  troops  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  deep  murmurs  passed  from  man  to  man  ;  numbers  had  dropped  exhausted 
by  the  way,  and  nothing  but  the  strong  habit  of  discipline,  joined  to  threats,  ena- 
bled the  subordinate  ofiiccrs  to  keep  the  most  vigorous  on  foot ;  and  those  means 
would  have  failed  of  even  their  temporary  effect,  had  not  the  promises  so  liberally 
made  by  0*Kelly,  respecting  the  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  be 
found  in  those  mountains,  by  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers,  blinding  them  at 
first  to  the  desperate  measures  which  their  wrongly  advised  commander  was  so  madly 
pursuing. 

"  '  Turn,  my  Lord,  I  implore  you,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,*  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen 
Drury ;  <  enter  no  further  into  this  gloomy  vale — not  a  man  amongst  all  the  soldiers 
is  capable  of  action — every  step  they  advance  encumbers  them  more  and  more — all 
order  of  march  is  lost — one  half  are  sunk  helpless  in  the  yielding  soil,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  clambering  over  the  rocks.' 

<<  Lord  Grey,  hesitating,  looked  back  upon  the  confusion  and  distress  of  his  army, 
and  saw,  also,  that  if  he  persisted  to  advance,  it  must  be  alone — ^that  none  were  either 
able,  or  willing  to  follow,  or  fitted  for  action  if  they  did ;  Mnthout  staying  to  consider 
how  far  he  was  himself  to  blame,  he  turned  fiercely  on  O'Kelly  ;  and  shaking  his 
dra^vn  sword  over  the  head  of  the  shrinking  Guide,  began,  in  a  loud  and  furious  tone, 
the  most  vehement  reproaches ;  but  ere  three  words  had  passed  his  lips,  '  Shanet  a 
boo,*  the  well-known  war  cry  of  the  Desmonds,  burst  forth  on  every  side,  in  one  wild 
and  prolonged  yell— which,  taken  up  by  the  various  mountain  echoes,  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply the  thousands  of  human  voices  into  millions. 

«*  The  already  dark  and  cloudy  atmosphere  was  totally  obscured  by  flights  of  ar- 
rows, pouring  like  a  hail  storm  from  summit  to  base  of  every  surrounding  mountain  ; 
whilst  the  guiding  hands  by  which  they  were  impelled  continued  invisible. 

<<This  destructive  storai  issued  from  heath  and  copsewood,  that  rendered  the  assailers 
completely  impervious  to  the  irregular  and  confused  return  of  arrows  and  musketry 
M'hich  the  astonished  English  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  to  bear  on  their  hidden 
foes ;  their  ammunition,  mostly  wet,  injured  by  rain,  and  the  various  bogs  and  mo* 
rasses  through  which  their  march  had  been  conducted,  was,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
nearly  useless,  and  the  arrows  shot  into  the  air  at  random,  rested  amongst  the  trees, 
ttova.  whence  they  were  gathered,  and,  with  insulting  shouts,  rctiu-ned  to  their 
owners,  in  hostile  guise,  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones,  and  often  enormous  rocks 
hurled  on  the  heads  of  these  devoted  men,  doing  fearful  execution  on  all  those  who 
had  kept  on  the  drier  sides  of  the  valley  close  to  the  mountain  base. 

'<  A  retreat  was  sounded  in  vain — floundering  in  the  bogs,  stumbling  over  dead 
and  dying,  without  path  and  without  guide,  the  scene  became  not  a  rout,  but  absolute 
slaughter ;  when  the  Kcame  and  Gallowglasses,  breaking  from  their  covert,  and 
pouring  in  countless  thousands  from  the  mountains,  rushed  like  an  overwhelming 
torrent  upon  the  English  soldiers ;  Who,  despairing  of  quarter  from  the  infuriated 
Irish,  and  not  knowing  even  the  language  in  which  to  demand  it,  fought  with  gal- 
lantry and  desperation  to  the.  very  last — few  escaped  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale ;  Loid 
Grey,  severely  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  had  been  seized  by  O'Kelly,  who 
dragged  him,  in  defiance  of  his  resistance,  into  the  covert  of  some  thick  bushes,  from 
whence  he  led  him  by  a  path,  known  only  to  himself,  into  a  cave,  where  binding  his 
wound  as  well  as  circumstances  and  materials  would  permit,  and  wrapping  him  in  his 
own  mantle,  he  covered  him  with  withered  leaves  and  heath ;  then  placing  himself  on 
a  stone  near  the  entrance,  he  smeared  his  face  and  clothes  with  the  blood  of  his  un- 
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fortunate  commander,  and  prepai-ed  to  act  the  p«rt  of  a  wiMin'ded  person  belonging 
to  the  Iri^  party,  in  case  any  stragglers  should  pass  that  way. 

''They  continued  in  this  concealment  for  some  hours,  0*Kelly  intending  to  conduct 
the  despairing  and  half-distracted  Lord  Grey,  after  night  fall,  towards  the  place  where 
they  had  left  the  encampment ;  if,  indeed,  it  yet  remained. 

'' '  Miserable  man,*  cried  Lord  Grey,  when  the  agony  of  contending  feelings  could 
find  vent  in  words ;  <  miserable  man,  what  fiend  tempted  thee  to  decoy  me  into  this 
fatal  place  P  I  thank  thee  not  for  the  life  thou  hast  now  preserved ;  better,  far  bet- 
ter  to  have  fallen  honourably  with  my  slaughtered  soldiers ;  but  thus  I  never,  oh, 
never  moi%  may  Leonard  Grey  behold  the  &ce  o£  man;  death  I  could  have  borne 
with  firmness,  but  not  disgrace.*  ** 

Elinor  is  now  with  her  victorious  father  and  his  countrymen ;  and 
next  day  a  broken  band  of  English  soldiers  rally  round  Lord  Grey,  who 
reaches  the  gates  of  Dublin,  and  finds  the  city  and  the  garrison  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends. 

To  relieve  Lord  Thomas  from  durance,  and  to  find  out  the  Countess, 
still  mysteriously  hid  about  the  Convent  of  St.  Woolstan's^  is  the  fii'st 
duty  thought  of  by  the  Earl  of  Pesmond.  By  the  help  of  the  devoted 
Redmond,  the  prison  of  the  lady  is  found ;  and  after  a  train  of  incidents 
biglily  romantic,  but  somewhat  tedious  withal,  her  deliverance  is  efifected. 
We  then  follow  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Thomas,  who  has  braved  many  perils 
and  escaped  from  his  castle  and  prison.  He  is  making  his  way  back  across 
the  country,  self-upbraided  for  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  enemy,  and  brought  his  followers  into  peril,  when,  resting  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cave^  in  the  winter's  sun^  to  recruit  from  excessive  fatigue, 
his  ears  are  greeted  with  the  beloved  sound  of  chrmiua^hoo  I 

The  insurgent  leaders,  again  united,  once  more  form  a  plan  of  opera, 
tions,  and  retire  to  Maynooth,  but  after  another  desperate  attempt  to 
surprise  Dublin.  This  again  is  a  part  of  the  tale  which  revives  many 
sad  memories  of  recent  events  and  times.  We  could  have  wished  to 
give  the  whole  scene,  which  is  exceedingly  animated,  hut  must  rest  con» 
tent  with  a  very  brief  extract. 

<'  Two  hours  before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  all  within 
the  Irish  Camp  was  in  movement :  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  his  Clan, 
prepared  to  lead  the  assault. 

<<  <  Friends,  coimtrymen,  fellow  soldiers,*  he  addressed  them,  <  and  you,  Geraldines, 
Clansmen  of  the  murdered  Kildare,  his  son  invokes  your  aid ;  the  choice  is  before 
you ;  to  be  a  nation  of  freemeii^  led  only  by  Chiefs  of  your  own  race,  of  your  om'n 
blood,  or  the  bondsmen  and  slaves  of  a  foreign  tyranny.  Masters  of  the  sea, 
reinforcements  and  provisions  arrive  every  day  for  the  support  of  the  English  Garri- 
son ;  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  from  our  own  exertions,  and  our  own  valour. 
We  are  lost,  if  we  do  not  save  ourselves ;  for  God  and  our  country,  for  our  homes^ 
and  for  our  hearths,  do  we  struggle ;  our  enemy  for  plunder,  and  to  become,  by  our 
extermination,  undisturbed  possessors  of  this  our  beautiful  land.  Let  the  motive 
sanctify  the  means;  come  on,  my  brothers,  follow  me  to  victory ;  the  Capital  of  your 
countiy  is  before  you,  in  the  hand  of  a  foreign  foe ;  let  us  wrest  it  from  his  grasp^ 
and  we  are  once  more  the  Lords  of  our  own  soil.* 

<^  The  only  answer  to  this  address  was  the  wild  and  terrific  war-cry  ;  the  Irish 
rushed  to  the  assault,  headed  by  their  gallant  Chieftain." 

The  insurgents  are  now  concentrated  in  the  fortress  of  Maynooth, 
in  which  also  ar^  the  Countess  and  Elinor.  They  and  the  town  are 
betrayed  by  the  arch-villain  Parese,  and  drawn  into  snares ;  but  he  now 
pays  for  his  crimes  with  his  life.  The  scene  of  the  death  of  Parese, 
though  of  much  less  interest  than  many  of  those  of  the  siege,  is  short 
enough  to  be  extracted  ;  we  shall  give  it.  Parese  is  doing  some  of  his 
treacherous  errands  in  Dublin,  and  is  thus  questioned  by  the  Lord  De- 
puty, to  whose  evil  passions  a  furious  jealousy  is  now  added :— ' 
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^  <  The  Lady  Grey/  retumed  Parese  for  once,  in  his  life  spealcing  the  trath,  <  waa 
very  constant  in  her  attendance  on  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  hoth  by  day  and  night ;  but 
I  saw  her  not  beside  Lord  Thomas.' 

«  <  Thou  sawest  her  not,  I  make  little  doubt,*  cried  Lord  Grey ;  <  but  dost  thou 
presume  to  assert,  that  she  toas  never  by  his  couch— >no,  not  even  when  his  lift  was 
in  the  greatest  danger.* 

*<  <  No,  my  Lord,*  replied  Parese,  '  I  do  not  think  she  was.' 

<'  <  Liar  1'  exclaimed  I^rd  Grey,  furiously ;  <  what  avails  this  paltry  equivoca- 
tion ? thinkest  thou  to  save  the  fail'  fame  of  those  whom  thou  hast  already  betrayed 

^whose  lives  thou  hast  given  over  to  their  direst  foe-man  ?  Judas,  thou  hast  sold 
thy  Master,  and  now  hesitate  to  betray  his  love  secrets^-thou  needest  not  be  so  cau- 
tioua^-thou  canst  injure  him  no  more -^nor  her— no  I  nor  even  thyself,  villain  as 
thou  art  ;*  he  added,  advancing  close  to  the  trembling  wretch,  whose  terrors  increas- 
ing every  moment,  now  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  exasperated  Deputy,  whose  rage 
appeared  to  him  to  be  little  less  than  madness. 

<*  The  Terrified  Parese  would  willingly  have  invented  any  story  likely  to  pacify  this 
sudden,  and  to  him  unaccountable  irritation.' " 

The  wretched  traitor,  being  first  paid  the  price  of  his  villany,  is  di- 
rected to  a  window,  and  thus  addressed : 

<<  Wail  not— shriek  not— stand  up,  miscreant,  and  thank  the  mercy  of  him,  who, 
valuing  thee  no  more  than  a  cur  dog,  only  condemns  thee  to  die  like  one— look,*  he 
continued,  seizing  the  almost  fainting  and  prostrate  wretch  by  the  arm,  and  dragging 
him  towards  a  window,  which  gave  on  the  Castle  yard — <  look  there ! — if  thou  art 
to  die  the  death  of  a  dog,  yet  shalt  thou  be  more  exalted  than  ever  yet  was  mongrel 
hound — look  at  that  lofty  gallows,  erected  solely  for  thy  use — ^by  thy  friends  and 
admirers  I  trow,  1  gave  no  such  magnificcat  order — ^perhaps  they  thought  that  as  thy 
crime  deprived  the  world  of  an  exalted  individual,  so  should  thy  punishment  be  in 
proportion — halloo ! — halloo  I  come  forth,  ministers  of  justice — come  forth,  servants 
of  the  law — ^take  this  scarcely  living  wretch,  and  deprive  him  of  the  little  breath 
which  his  dastard  fears  have  left  him.' 

^  <  Spare  me.  Lord  Grey,*  shrieked  the  unhappy  man ;  '  spare  me,  if  you  hvrt 
human  feelings— spare  my  sinful  soul— I  have  committed  too  many  crimes  to  die- 
let  me  have  a  Priest,  oh  Christ  I  let  me  have  a  Priest !'  he  continued,  with  fearful 
cries,  whilst  those  legal  ruffians,  the  Sheriff's  Officers,  dragged  him  down  the  stair- 
case. '  Oh  give  me  time.  Lord  Grey,  give  me  tijoe  to  repent— do  not  destroy  my 
wretched  soul.* 

«  <  So  much  time  as  thou  gavest  to  the  aged  Archbishop,'  thundered  Lord  Grey, 
<  so  much  time  shalt  thou  have  for  shrift  and  repentance— no  more— away  with 
him.* 

"  And  was  there  none  to  compassionate  the  miserable  victim  of  this  awful  act  of 
justice  ?— no,  not  one.** 

By  another  train  of  the  writer's  exhaustless  inventions,  the  besiege^> 
having  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry  and  heroism,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  famine  and  hardship,  find  a  wild  way  of  escape,  after  a  series 
of  Radcliffean  adventures,  and  are  about  to  retire  to  Kilkenny  Castle, 
which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  when  they  are  tracked,  and 
betrayed  in  their  night  march,  by  the  spy  O'Kelly,  and  fall  into  an  am- 
bush of  the  English.  In  the  skirmish,  Desmond  is  desperately  wounded, 
and  believed  to  be  dead.  Elinor  is  deceived  and  carried  hack  to  Dub- 
lin by  O' Kelly,  and  the  clansman  raise  the  Ullaloo  for  the  fall  of  the 
young  chieftain  of  the  Geraldines.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  these  lively  and  bustling  scenes  through  which  we  are  now 
hurried.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  on  recovering  the  use  of  his  senses, 
finds  himself  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle,  under  the  roof  of  his  cousin 
Elinor,  the  wife  of  his  and  his  country's  deadliest  enemy.  He  is  visited 
by  Cromar,  now  the  primate,  and  informed  that  his  father  still  lives, 
and  of  the  snares  laid,  and  the  arts  employed  for  his  own  ruin  and  for 
driving  him  into  rebellion.  The  only  enlightened  and  reasonable  friend  of 
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Ireland  at  this  crisis  is  the  virtuotis  and  enlightened  Cromar.    He  ar- 
gues as  her  best  friends  still  do. 

^  He  argued,  that  if  the  Irish  were  treated  in  the  kindest  possible  manner  by  the 
English  Goyemment,  that  would  be  the  best  security  for  their  loyalty  and  firm  alle- 
giance, since  they  would  then  haye  no  interest  in,  and  no  benefit  to  receive  from  a 
change. 

^  '  It  is  not/  he  thought,  and  often  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lord  Grey  and  others 
'  by  stripes  and  coercion  that  this  high-spiiited  people  can  be  rendered  submissive, 
and  tame ;  on  the  contrary,  although  they  rise  to  resist  the  oppression  which  they, 
and  every  liberal-minded  person  must  consider  as  injustice,  the  same  disposition, 
prompt  to  avenge  injury  or  insult,  would  render  them  grateful,  not  merely  for  b^ 
ncfits  conferred,  but  for  the  simple  allowance  of  those  equal  rights,  which  one  human 
being  always  does,  and  always  ought  to  expect  from  another.* 

^  *'  But,'  said  their  opponents,  they  have  always  been  turbulent  and  disturbed ;  it 
is  their  nature ;  they  would  never  be  satisfied,  do  whatever  you  would  for  their  ad- 
vantage.' 

*'  Cromar  quietly  answered,  <  Was  it  ever  tried  P  Had  they  ever  fair  measure 
dealt  to  them  ? — ^they  are  a  vivacious,  and,  therefore,  a  turbulent  people— but  have 
they  not  ever  had  a  good  excuse  for  such  turbulence  ?  even  if  it  does  afford  them 
pleasure^have  they  not  ever  been  a  proscribed  race,  by  those  very  Conquerors  who, 
in  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  soil,  ought  certainly,  in  good  policy,  for  their  own 
sakes,  if  not  for  the  love  of  justice,  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  equal  laws  and 
privileges  extended  to  all,  to  have  incorporated  the  Victors  and  Vanquished  together 
as  one  people — if  the  sway  was  equally  kind  and  paternal,  if  there  was  no  cause  for 
complaint,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  wild  Irish  Keame  would  care  little  whether 
the  King,  or  Chief  Governor  who  ruled  him,  was  native  of  this  side  of  the  Channel 
or  of  that — but  when  he  finds  himself  a  proscribed  and  marked  man,  considered  by 
those  who  have  obtruded  their  sway,  unasked  and  unpermitted,  as  of  another  and 
more  degraded  caste ;  not  merely  brow-beaten  by  his  conquerors,  but  his  individual 
property,  the  maintenance  and  patrimony  of  his  children,  forcibly  wrung  fh>m  him, 
for  the  advantage  of  those,  from  whom  he  receives  not  benefiti^  but  injuries  in  re- 
turn?' 

^  <  Who  can  reasonably  expect  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  Government  from  men 
so  treated  ? — they  might  not  be  better  off,  you  say,  under  Chiefs  of  their  own  ap- 
pointing— possibly  they  might  not — but  that,  they  naturally  think,  remains  to  be 
tried — they  could  scarcely  be  worse  off  under  any  rulers ;  and  the  best  way  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  English  yoke^  would  be  to  leave  them  nothing  of  which  to 
complain.' 

<*  Thus  argued  the  mild  and  benevolent  Cromar ;  but  his  arguments  were  as  vain, 
as  have  been  those  of  many  an  equally  well-intentioned  man  in  later  times.  The 
same  system  was  pursued  then,  and  has  been  pursued  since— with  the  result  hitherto, 
the  world  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted — but  as  the  conciliating  plan  of  the  good 
Primate  has  never  yet  been  tried,  the  knowledge  of  what  success  it  might  possibly 
have,  remains  in  the  womb  of  Fate." 

The  Primate  is  unable  to  bring  Lord  Thomas  to  the  state  of  mind  he 
wishes,  but  he  cannot  abandon  him  who,  from  childhood,  had  held  so 
strongly  on  his  warmest  affections ;  and  all  his  efforts  are  turned  to  pro- 
cure delay^  if  not  mitigation^  of  his  punishment.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
under  the  impression  that  he  must  speedily  die^  the  young  chief  employs 
the  night  in  writing  to  his  ever-beloved  cousin  Elinor,  whose  interest  in 
his  fate  advances  at  the  same  pace  with  the  insatiable  desire  for  his  blood 
which  now  stimulates  her  husband  to  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny. 
Her  horror,  and  her  alienation  from  Lord  Leonard,  reach  their  height  when 
she  is  compelled  to  preside  as  vice-queen  at  a  banquet  in  Dublin  Castle^ 
to  which  her  four  uncles  of  the  house  of  Geraldine  are  minted,  and,  on 
a  signal,  murdered  in  her  presence  in  cold  blood.  This  bloody  banquet 
is  a  scene  of  great  power.  The  interest  of  the  tale,  in  both  its  leading 
threads,  is  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  to  the  fate  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  who  falls  the  victim  of  the  ruffian  O'Kelly,  we  cannot 
advert,  though  it  possesses  what  many  will  feel  an  interest  of  a  more 
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subdued  and  t  >uc]iin^  kind  than  the  tumultuary  closing  scenes  in  Dub- 
lin, and  a  tender  beauty  of  description  unequalled  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  work.  A  variety  of  events  hasten  the  period  of  the  execution  of 
the  chief  of  the  Geraldines ;  the  Lord  Deputy  secretly  afraid  that  the 
royal  mercy  might  snatch  from  him  the  victim  for  whose  blood  he  thirst* 
ed.  The  Ormonds,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Geraldines,  had  em. 
ployed  their  interest  in  obtaining  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  Lord 
Thoma».  An  English  vessel  had  come  late  into  the  bay,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  on  board  dispatches  which  might  either  contain  a  reprieve 
or  a  pardon.  A  signal  had  been  made  for  a  pilot.  On  this  ship  the 
hopes  of  the  excellent  Primate  were  now  placed.  He  had  previously 
used  every  means  of  saving  his  young  friend,  to  whom,  with  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  he  gave  the  name  of  son,  and  after  the  bloody  banquet,  losing 
all  respect  for  the  tyrant  Lord  Deputy,  he  had  endeavoured  to  favour 
his  escape.  It  is  but  a  feeble  idea  that  we  can  give  of  the  deep  agitation 
and  thrilling  suspense  which  ushers  in  the  scene  we  now  present  to  our 
readers : — 

«  Those  who  saw  Elinor  on  that  fatal  moraing;,  could  ecai-cely  reoofniize  in  her 
that  brilliant  beauty,  who  had,  so  short  a  space  before,  graced  the.  Vice-Regal  Court. 

«  Pale  as  marble,  \vith  dishevelled  hair,  and  disordered  dress,  she  was  drafcged, 
rather  than  led,  to  a  magnificent  and  elevated  seat,  from  whence  it  was  intended  that 
she  should  witness  the  closing  scene  of  her  iU-lated  lover's  misfortunes. 

«  The  rising  sun  glanced  brightly  from  helm  and  hauberk,  and  played  over  polished 
lance  head,  and  gilded  banner — as  reining  in  his  proud  war-steed  to  a  measured  pace, 
Sir  William  Brereton  led  forth  the  whole  of  the  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  then 
composing  the  garrison  of  Dublin ;  and  drew  them  in  a  belt  around  the  field,  which 
had  been  marked  out  as  the  theatre  of  Lord  Grey's  vengeance. 

"  This  military  force,  considerable  in  itself,  was  paraded  with  all  of  display  and 
pomp,  which  the  fine  appearance  of  the  men,  the  splendour  of  their  apparel,  and  the 
gay  caparison  of  their  horses,  rendered  likely  to  impress  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their 
strength  on  any  part  of  the  populace  there  assembled,  who  might  be  native  Irish. 

«  However  of  those,  although  considerable  crowds  had  collected,  long  before  day- 
light, it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  any  were  aboriginal  natives — since  the  most 
part,  both  of  the  commercial,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  orders,  dwelling  in  the  metro- 
polis, were  Danish  settlers  (Ostmen,)  and  their  descendants ;  and  these  people  had 
shewn  themselves  adverse  to  the  caiibe  of  the  GeraldiAes  a  few  months  before,  when 
they  had  shut  the  City  Gates  on  the  party  of  Irish,  admitted  by  treaty  to  besiege  the 
Castle. 

<<  But  of  whatever  race  or  description  might  be  the  thousands  congregating  from 
all  quarters,  both  from  within  and  from  without  the  City,  they  appeared  most  formi- 
dable  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  William  Brereton— who  was,  by  this  time,  pretty  well  expe- 
rienced in  the  uncertainty  of  Irish  warfifkre,  which  had  so  frequently  baffled  all  re- 
gular military  calculation  ;  and  whilst  the  wary  General,  in  order  to  intimidate,  or- 
dered some  light  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  wheeled  on  the  ground,  he  secretly  mar- 
velled, if  the  Deputy  really  intended  to  hurry  on  the  execution,  ere  the  vessel  bearing 
the  King's  orders  had  arrived :  since  it  was  now  well  known  to  all,  that  she  was  actu- 
ally lying  without  the  bar^  with  sigmds  flying,  and  ready  to  enter  the  harbour  with 
the  rising  tide. 

«  The  field  in  which  this  strange  pageant  was  in  preparation  sloped  towards  the 
east,  and  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  beautiful  and  unequalled  Bay  of  Dublin ; 
Yvhere,  softly  undulating  on  the  bosom  of  the  smooth  and  now  sparkling  waters,  lay 
the  vessel  in  question,  the  English  flag  gaily  streaming  fVom  the  mast  head ;  and  as 
Sir  William  Brereton  gazed  attentively,  he  could  distinctly  see,  notwithstanding  the 
distance,  and  the  level  rays  of  the  rising  sun  dazzling  his  eyes,  a  small  boat  shoot 
from  her  side,  and  cut  its  way  towards  the  shore  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

''  Had  telescopes  been  as  much  in  use  in  those  days  as  they  have  subsequently  be- 
come, he  might,  by  such  aid,  have  discerned  in  that  boat  the  aged  Primate,  urging 
the  six  rowers  to  still  greater  exertions,  and  clasping  to  his  bosom  the  royal  des- 
patches, which  his  trembling  hands  had  scarcely  strength  to  hold. 

'<  If  the  rigid,  although  humane  General,  had  been  able  to  distinguish  this,  he 
might  have  been  less  apprehensive,  lest  any  proceeding,  so  irregular,  so  illegal,  and 
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90  disgraceful  to  the  British  name,  should  take  place,  as  a  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion, unsanctioned  by  the  royal  authority.  Even,  as  it  was^  he  fell  in  some  degree 
satisfied,  on  seeing  the  boat  from  the  ressel  proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  the  shore ; 
since  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  had  been  despatched  by  the  Viceroy,  and  that  he 
would  act  according  to  the  orders  thereby  obtained. 

*<  Under  this  impression,  therefore,  Sir  William  Brereton  proceeded  to  marshal 
fatih.  his  men  at  arms,  drawing  them  in  close  files  seyeral  ranks  deep— 4M)mpromi8ing> 
within  their  circle,  the  canopied  throne  of  the  unhappy  Elinor ;  and  scarcely  more 
melancholy  in  its  object,  although  so  different  in  outward  form,  the  scaffold,  arrayed 
in  Ameral  pomp.  Oyer  the  head  of  the  former  waved  the  English  flag,  in  its  <  pride 
of  place  ;*  and  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  lay  the  prostrate  banner  of  the  Geraldines. 

^  Beyond  this  military  screen  the  plain  was  crowded,  even  to  the  remotest  distance 
which  the  eye  coald  reach^  with  the  silent  and  expectant  populace. 

'^  The  arguments  wei^  complete — a  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  attendautai 
who  supported  Elinor,  could  almost  hear  the  pulsations  of  her  heart,  which  beat 
thick  and  fast,  seemingly  beyond  the  power  of  her  delicate  frame  to  endure. 

<<  TMs  a^vful  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  a  sudden  flourish  of  wind  instru* 
ments — a  spirited  and  martial  music^  which  immediately  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
Lord  Deputy^  who,  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  household,  now  rode  into  the 
centre  of  the  enclosed  space — his  countenance  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed, as  if  suffering  under  some  violent  internal  struggle ;  but  as  he  rode  along  the 
lines,  he  received  and  returned  the  military  salute  with  his  usual  grace  and  urbanity 
of  manner. 

^  That  ceremony  concluded,  without  casting  a  glance  towards  his  unhappy  wife, 
be  drew  up  his  horse  opposite  to  the  scaffold;  and  his  personal  attendants  closing 
around  him,  all  waited  with  a  strange  feeling  of  doubt  and  awe,  what  was  next  to 
ensue. 

^  The  martial  music  which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  Lord  Grey,  was  hushed 
—and  another  strain  was  now  heard  from,  a  distance. 

^  A  long  procession  of  bare-footed  friars,  clothed  in  black,  walking  two  and  two, 
advanced  slowly  from  the  City  Gate,  bearing  a  large  crucifix  in  firont,  and  moving 
onwards  towards  the  plain. 

'<  T^ey  chanted  in  chorus  the  '  De  Profundis,'  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  early 
morning,  not  a  breeze  arose  to  disturb  or  disperse  the  tones  of  their  deep  and  sonorous 
voices ;  nor  did  any  other  sound  break  on  the  solemn  anthem,  save  only  as  they 
neared  the  military  screen,  the  voice  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  in  one  short  emphatic 
word,  gave  the  order,  which  was  Immediately  followed  by  the  cbuh  of  arms,  as  the 
soldiers  fell  back  to  form  a  vista  for  the  admission  of  the  mournful  procession. 

«  That  momentary  interruption  past,  the  funeral  chant  was  alone  heard  as  the 
friars  proceeded  onwards  to  the  scaffold. 

*''  Immediately  following  these  holy  men,  came  a  band  of  battle-axe  guards  on 
foot,  and,  in  the  centre  of  this  group,  a  single  horseman. 

<<  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  fearless ;  he  gazed  boldly  and  proudly,  and  with 
an  expression  somewhat  resembling  scorn,  on  all  this  needless  pomp — the  splendour 
of  all  this  public  display,  whicli,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  honour  of 
his  rank,  he  rather  felt  had  probably  been  adopted,  in  the  vain  hope  of  forcing  that 
heart  to  quail,  for  which  death,  however  accompanied,  had  now  no  terrors. 

<<  His  bearing  was  high  and  lianghty — ^his  eye  was  undimmed  as  he  gazed  around, 
taking  one  last  look  of  his  native  land,  adorned  with  all  the  loveliness  of  the  early 
spring ;  fresh,  green,  and  breathing  incense.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  changed  colour, 
when  his  eye  caught  the  canopied  throne,  and  its  apparently  dying  occupant  His 
cheek,  at  that  moment,  flushed  a  deep  crimson,  which  hue  it  retained  unaltered,  as, 
with  a  firm  step,  he  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  scaffold  \  gracefully,  and  with 
dignity,  saluting  those  spectators  who  were  without  the  scraen,  and  passing  unheeded 
over  those  who  were  within  $  nor  sufifering  his  eye  to  rest  again  on  her,  who  had 
been  there  placed  in  order  to  inflict  on  him  a  last  pang,  beyond  that  of  the  parting  of 
soul  and  body. 

<<  At  the  mute  salutation  of  the  young  chieftain,  the  hitherto  repressed  feelings  of 
the  multitude  burst  forth  simultaneously  in  a  shout,  which  <  made  the  welkin  ring^* 
and  which  was  returned  in  a  thousand  echoes,  fh>m  mountain  and  valley,  from  wood 
and  shore ;  and  which,  as  it  died  slowly  away,  left  a  feeling  of  pride,  almost  of  plea- 
sure, on  the  heart  of  him  thus  greeted ;  and  sent  something  like  doubt  and  dismay  to 
that  of  the  Lord  Deputy. 

«  To  Sir  William  Brereton,  also,  it  gave  a  sensation  by  no  means  agreeable ;  and, 
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spurring^  his  horse  up  beside  Lord  Grey,  he  entered  into  a  longhand  whispered  oonfer- 
ence,  duiing^  which  many  were  the  g^lances^  although  very  different  in  exprefision,  di- 
rected by  both  towards  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald ;  who,  now  endeavouring  to  shake 
off  his  last  earthly  feeling,  gave  his  whole  and  undivided  attention  to  the  reverend 
priest,  who  stood  beside  him  ready  to  administer  the  last  consolations  of  religion — 
nor  did  he  deem  it  too  worldly  or  intrusive  a  thought,  to  breathe  one  sigh  of  regret, 
for  the,  to  him,  unaccountable  absence  at  that  solemn  moment,  of  his  first,  his  ear- 
liest, and  truest  friend,  the  Primate." 

The  remonstrance  of  Sir  William  Brereton  had  no  effect  with  the 
Lord  Deputy.  The  former  reins  up  his  horse  beside  Sir  Edmund  Butler^ 
who^  in  a  low  voice^  informs  the  Englishman  how  matters  stand. 

«  The  speech  of  Sir  Edmund  was  internipted  by  a  tremendous  shout  from  the  as- 
sembled multitude — not  now,  however,  as  before,  in  the  tumultuous  but  sorrowful 
greeting  to  the  victim,  for  whose  release  they  believed  no  human  effort  could  avail ; 
now,  it  was  with  triumphant  cries  and  deafening  clamour,  that  they  hailed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Primate,  who,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  his  attendants,  was  borne  for- 
ward with  rapid  steps — whilst  their  delighted  cries,  of  a  <  Reprieve,  a  pardon,*  were 
repeated  from  man  to  man,  until  it  rung  from  the  united  voices  like  thunder  in  the 
ears  of  the  Deputy. 

^<  With  a  faint  cry,  Elinor,  repeating  the  word,  sprang  from  the  arms  of  her  ladies 
in  ti'aiting,  and  rushed  wildly  towards  Cromar.  The  soldiers  involuntarily  drew 
back,  and  opened  a  way  for  the  unhappy  lady  to  pass ;  one  glance  at  this  sudden  and 
strange  movement,  told  to  Lord  Grey  her  object  and  her  aim,  of  which  she  was  in 
iact  herself  unconscious.  Drawing  forth  a  white  handkerchief,  he  waved  it  in  the 
air,  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  frantic  Elinor  reacheid  the  Primate,  from 
whose  trembling  hands  she  caught  the  important  paper,  and,  holding  it  aloft,  flew, 
with  favm^like  speed,  amidst  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  multitude,  crying,  <  A  pardon, 
a  pardon.*  She  was  too  late.  As  she  arrived  at  the  ft tal  spot,  the  executioner,  who 
had  instantly  acted  upon  the  concerted  signal  given  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  held  up, 
by  the  dark  and  glossy  ringlets,  the  bleeding  and  still  beautiftil  head ;  proclaiming 

aloud,  <  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.' 

•  •••••• 

•  •••••• 

'<  Then  there  was  seen,  in  the  remote  distance,  a  man  on  horseback  approaching, 
with  such  desperate  speed,  as  if  he  likewise  had  come  on  the  same  vain  errand.  The 
now  silent  crowd  opened  gradually,  and  suffered  him  to  pass  through ;  as  he  nearcd 
the  English  soldiers  they  also  fell  back,  but  in  wild  terror  and  confusion,  on  the 
sight  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted ;  it  was  the  same 
that  very  same  coal  black,  fiend-like  steed,  which  they  had  left  to  perish  in  the  mo* 
rasr  into  which  he  had  plunged  both  himself  and  Lord  Grey.  He  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  his  vast  size,  the  fiery  eye,  the  open  scarlet  nostril,  from  which  his  breath 
ascended  in  clouds  of  vapours — and,  above  all,  his  more  than  mortal  speed — it  was, 
it  could  be  no  other,  than  the  terrible  Brien.* 

<<  The  rider  was  a  slight,  delicate-looking,  fair-haired  boy ;  from  his  appearance 
totally  inadequate  to  control  this  fierce  animal,  which,  indeed,  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
hold;  riding,  with  more  of  reckless  indifference  to  the  horse^s  movements,  than  with 
skilL  His  course  was  direct  for  the  scaffold,  and  none  stayed  to  impede  his  pro- 
gress ;  all  fied  in  terror  at  the  apparition  of  the  sorcerer  steed ;  even  the  executioner 
dropt  the  bleeding  head,  which  he  had,  a  moment  before,  displayed  with  savage 
triumph,  and  hastily  retreated  like  the  rest. 

«  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  the  youthful  horseman,  checking  his  rapid 
course,  gaied  for  an  instant  on  the  terrible  spectacle  before  him ;  lifting  up  the  fair 
head,  he  pressed  his  lips  sadly  to  the  palid  brow,  then,  suddenly  stooping,  flung  his 
anns  around  the  body,  laying  it  across  the  horse*s  neck.  Without  taking  up  the 
reins,  his  whole  attention  seeming  absorbed  in  the  mournful  prize,  of  which  he  had 
thus  so  strangely  possessed  himself,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  wild 
steed,  and  departed  with  the  same  furious  speed  with  which  he  had  arrived  ;  vanish- 
ing from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  spectators,  ere  any  had  summoned  courage  to  ad- 
vance and  interrupt  him.** 


•  Brien*  Born,  the  heroic  steed  of  the  murdered  chieftain,  which  shares  his  perils  and  glory  in  war 
•nd  in  deeds  of  humanity,  in  the  course  of  the  tale. 
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To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  aged  Countess  of  Desmond  whom  we  encounter  at  the  opening  of 
the  tale^  one  backward  glance  is  necessary.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
wounded  and  enfeebled  chief  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  ruffian  O'Kelly^ 
"  The  Earl  turned  his  dying  eyes  upon  his  murderer^  who  cried  out^-^ 
'  Hould  that  look  stilly  my  Lord  of  Desmond^  'twill  become  yer  face 
mightily  when  it  is  sticking  upon  the  top  o'  Temple  Bar  in  the  city  of 

London.'    And  as  he  spoke        »  »  *  » 

«  #  «  *  * 

One  long  wild  cry  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess  !  A  cry^  so  dread- 
ful and  appalling^  that  years  after^  when  on  his  dying  bed^  the  until  then 
relentless  O'KeUy  heard  it  with  terrible  agonies." 

^  That  ahriek  whieh  he  had  been  destined  never  to  forget  I  In  rain  he  entreat- 
ed to  be  moYed  from  room  to  room^ — from  house  to  house ;  that  sound  still  pursued 
him,  and  rung  in  his  ears  like  a  fearfiil  warning,  to  awaken  his  guilty  conscience ! 

<^  That  cry,  the  only  sound  which  the  Countess  had  uttered  since  the  appearance  of 
0*Kelly,  was  also  the  last  evidence  of  sense  or  feeling  breathed  by  her  for  many 
years." 

Disjointed  and  mutilated  as  are  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  the 
Siege  of  Maynooth,  they  must  have  enabled  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  romance.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing any  feeling  of  the  admiration  with  which  it  has  inspired  us,  we  shall 
be  gratified  at  having  performed  an  act  of  simple  justice,  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  talents  of  a  writer  whose  name  we  never  heard  and  never 
may  hear.  Nor  shall  we  deny  that  '^  it  is  the  cause"  which  inspires  us 
with  a  strong  predisposition  in  his  favour;  not  that  there  is  either 
vehemence  or  exaggeration  in  the  nationality  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  work,  and  the  spirit  is  more  Irish  than  the  style.  The  dia- 
logues among  the  subordinate  personages  have  little  of  the  breadth  or  ra- 
einess  of  Irish  humour ;  their  dialect  is  meagre,  and  somewhat  bald  and 
modern  for  the  age  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  live  and  act.  There 
are,  moreover,  few  traits  of  ancient  manners,  and  some  of  the  principal 
characters  are  rather  romantic  and  historical  personages,  than  natural 
and  individualized  human  characters.  But  with^  or  in  spite  of,  all  these 
drawbacks^  this  romance,  by  the  spirit  of  its  action,  the  variety  of  inci- 
dent, the  brilliance  and  contrast  of  its  rapidly  shifting  lights  and  sha- 
dows, and,  above  all,  by  the  lively  and  growing  interest  which  the  nar- 
rative keeps  awake  in  the  mind  from  first  to  last,  is  fully  entitled  to  all 
the  praise  we  have  bestowed  upon  it.  £ven  now  that  Scott,  Godwin, 
and  Maturin  have  ceased  to  write,  there  may  be  historical  romances  of 
higher  pretension,  but  none  which  the  reader  will  not  be  able  more  rea- 
dily  to  lay  aside  till  a  more  convenient  season.  The  Siege  of  Maynooth 
is  a  tale  to  begin  with  at  the  beginning,  and  read  straight-forward  to  the 
€nd. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  THE  BILL— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE.' 

The  moet  hopeful  circumstance  of  our  political  condition^  is  the  firm. 
nesB  with  which  the  People  look  their  worst  evils  in  the  face,  and  the 
«araeBt  and   thorough-going  way  in  which,  through  a  hody  of  efficient 
Kpresentatives,  they  are  ahout  to  enter  on  the  task  of  a  root-and-hranch 
Reform.     There  are  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  every  ex* 
isting  ahuse,  who,  after  offering  aU  the  opposition  in  their  power  to  that 
first  great  step.  Parliamentary  Reform,  were  besotted  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  People  were  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  naked  Bill,  the  print  and 
paper,  as  a  wrestler  does  with  the  trophy  stuck  in  his  bonnet ;  or  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  charm  or  amulet,  which,  without  farther  effort, 
might  be  hung  round  our  necks  and  work  by  magic;  and  which,  without  ob- 
taining a  single  tangible  benefit,  was,  in  some  occult  way,  to  make  us  all 
prosperous  and  contented.  These  sages  are  disappointed,  and  those  of  them 
who  were  graciously  willing  to  concede  something,  are  not  a  little  indig*. 
nant  that  the  ungrateful  monster. the  mob,  having  extorted  its  plaything, 
is  not  now  satisfied  and  thankful.    They  are  enraged  to  find  that  if  there 
b^  one  .principle  more  distinctly  recognised,  and  clung  to  by  the  na- 
tion than  another,  it  is  that  the  Reform  in  the  representation,  wrested 
from  the  oligarchy  at  the  knife's  point,  is  but  the  means  to  an  end. 
With(  ut  this  principle  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  Reform  Bill  were  of  as 
much  worth  as  so  much  waste  paper,  sent  up  to  the  moon  at  the  tail  of 
a  paper  kite,  to  inform  the  lunar  population  what  simpletons  the  men  of 
Great  Britain  are.    But  we  have,  thank  Heaven  and  our  own  endeavours, 
the  instrument  of  political  regeneration  at  last  securely  in  our  grasp  ;  and 
the  immediate  consideration  is,  where  we  may  first  and  best  apply  the 
new  power  gained,  how  much  may  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  where  it 
is  wisest  to  commence  operations,  and  with  most  advantage  enter  the 
wedge.    The  Spectator  s  Key  to  Political  Knowledge  appears  in  good  time  ; 
and  is  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  guide. — It  begins  at  the  foundation. 
No.  I.  is  spent  in  clearing  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  freedom 
of  future  operations.     The  clumsy,  tardy,  unwieldy  working  of  the  House, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  is  thoroughly  exposed,  and  the  necessity  in- 
sisted upon,  of  simplifying,  and  regulating  its  movements,  and  getting 
it  into  immediate  working  trim.    But  we  shall  here  employ  the  words 
of  the  Key, 

.  "  The  people  are  entitled  to  hope  great  things  from  this  change.  They 
are. entitled  to  hope  that  a  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  the  men  of 
their  choice,  will  labour  zealously,  ably,  and  efficiently,  for  the  public  in- 
terest. If  they  are  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  there 
had  almost  better  have  been  no  Reform  at  all.  If  the  business  of  Par- 
liament is  conducted  only  a  little  better  than  it  is  at  present — if  profusion 
is  only  a  little  checked — if  legislation  is  only  a  little  more  enlightened-p- 
if  only  a  little  more  activity,  and  a  little  more  deliberate  attention,  are 
bestowed  upon  the  complicated  interests  of  this  vast  empire— the  disap- 
pointment will  be  deep,  and  the  indignation  bitter.  The  people  will 
either  be  incited  to  tear  in  pieces  a  constitution  which  does  them  so  little 
good,  after  all  the  mending  bestowed  upon  it,  or  will  sink  into  indif- 
ference ;  and,  not  caring  how  they  exercise  a  franchise  so  useless  to  them, 
will  allow  every  abuse  of  the  old  system  again  to  take  root  and  flourish 
as  rank  as  ever." 


Spectator\  Key  to  Political  Knowledge.    Clayton,  Strand. 
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It  thus  becomes  the  question  how  the  Representatives  of  the  people^ 
are^  with  most  effect  and  despatch^  to  perform  functions  which  have  be- 
come somewhat  different  from  the  old^  lounging^  filing,  speechifying, 
mistifying,  and  huddling  up  the  scene  hy  voting  enormous  supplies^  or 
unjust  imposts^  and  passing  unwise  or  ignorant  enactments^  of  which 
two«thirds  of  their  whole  number  thought  not  at  all^  and  for  which  the 
remaining  part  cared  nothing.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  range  too 
wide  for  our  space.  We  recommend  the  Spectator's  eaipoie  both  to  elec- 
tors^ and  to  those  who  aspire  to  become  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  is  drawn  up  with  great  expense  of  labour ;  and  it  goes  to  the  root^ 
and  traces  all  the  ramifications  of  the  evil.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that^  under 
this  and  other  ministrations,  by  next  February,  the  Great  Freb  ani> 
Easy  will,  both  in  external  decency  of  manners,  and  business-like  habits, 
shew  a  very  different  face  from  what  it  exhibited  ^*  while  only  Gentle- 
men got  into  the  House." 

The  Spectator's  second  number  of  the  Key,  is  devoted  to  the  Public 
Expenditure — ^more  correctly  the  Public  Wastefulness.  The  same 
ground  has  been  often  travelled  over,  but  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case 
have  never  been  exhibited  in  so  compact  a  form  as  in  this  pamphlet. 
It  also  contains  analyzed  statements  of  the  public  accounts ;  that  is 
as  far  as  the  national  accounts  are  made  public,  or  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  most  clear-headed  adept  in  figures  to  comprehend  what  no  human 
being  actually  does  or  can  understand,  and^  least  of  all,  those  whose 
business,  as  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  it  is  to  check  the  Expenditure. 

The  Black  Book,  Cobbett  and  other  journalists,  and,  coming  closer 
home  to  us  than  all,  the  painful  experience  of  diminishing  capital  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  pinching  poverty  among  the  lower,  have  already 
made  the  nation  tolerably  "well  aware  of  the  thousand  concealed  and  cor- 
rupt channels  into  which  its  wealth  has  been,  and  is  drained.  This  Ma^ 
gaxinsy  during  its  short  career,  has  not  neglected  the  duty  of  calling 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  the  Public  Expenditure  ;  and  every  one, 
save  those  who  either  fatten  on  the  public,  or  have  a  prospective  inter- 
est in  maintaining  *'  things  as  they  are,"  is  prepared  for  an  instant 
searching  into  these  abuses,  and  a  rigorous  cutting  down,  or  extirpation 
in  every  branch  of  the  Expense  of  Government.  "  This  principle,"  says 
the  Key,  '^  it  is  quite  plain,  must  be  rigorously  acted  upon,  at  a  time 
when,  even  ^fler  the  public  expenditure  is  pared  down  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  the  people  will  still  be  burdened  beyond  what  they 
can  bear  without  much  suffering."  But  the  principle  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  acted  upon  at  all  times.  '^  Ce  n'est  point,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, ^'  ^  ce  que  le  peuple  pent  donner  qu'il  faut  mesurer  les  revenue 
publics,  mais  k  ce  quit  doit  donner."  Our  legislators  have  always  adopts 
ed  the  pent  as  their  standard  of  exaction.  The  apparent  reluctance 
of  the  present  administration  to  consider  any  question  of  *'  paltry"  eco- 
nomy which  circumstances  have  thrust  upon  them,  is  another  motive  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  people,  in  searching  out  the  causes  of  profuse  pub- 
lic expenditure.  This  reluctance  has  been  carried  to  a  length  which 
has  shaken  them  more  in  public  confidence  than  all  their  other  question- 
able measures  put  together.  '^  Oh,  these  shabby  sums !  mere  candle- 
ends  and  cheese-parings ! — ^unworthy  the  attention  of  a  great  nation." 
That  salary  (of  the  useless  Governor  of  some  more  useless  fortress)  is  so 
mere  a  trifle !  The  emoluments  of  such  another  sinecure  office  is  so  com- 
I^etely  an  old  song— only  a  few  hundreds — ^those  diplomatic  pensions, 
only  a  feW  thousands  '"  and  this  spreads,  till  the  hundreds  become  thou- 
sands, and  th^  thpusanda  tens  of  thousands,  with  a  government  all  the 
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while  affecting  to  study  retrenchment.    In  the  words  of  the  Key,  "it 
is  often  fooUshly  argued  agiunst  any  particular  reductions  of  expends, 
ture,  that  they  are  of  no  consequence,  for  that  their  henefit,  when  di- 
vided among  the  whole  population,  becomes  imperceptible.      Why  8» 
much  anxiety  to  cut  off  L.I50,000  from  the  expenditure  ?    When  divided 
among  sixteen  or  twenty-four  miUions,  it  only  amounts  to  two-pence,  or 
three  half-  pence  a-head."    But  those  arguers  forget,  or  would  have  us  to 
forget,  that  by  lopping  off  L.150,000  from  the  expenditure,  same  entire 
tax,  that  presses  unduly  on  some  particular  class,  or  seriously  injures 
some  branch  of  industry,  could  be  removed.    Two-pence  a-head  on  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  hop- 
duty  ;  or  take  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  penny  three  farthings  would  give 
the  commercial  classes  the  benefit  of  advertisements  duty-free.    Four. 
pence  halfpenny  a-head  would  extinguish  the  odious  newspaper  tax." 
These  are  facts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  journalists  to  keep  constantly 
before  the  people,  and  with  which  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  sneer 
at  "  shabby  savings,"  and  "  small  abolitions"  of  useless  salaries,  pensions, 
and  fees,  and  retired  allowances,  to  men  who  never  did  their  country 
one  iota  of  service,  and  much  more  probably  did  it  all  the  injury,  an 
active  instrument,  or  truckling  tool  of  misrule,  could  accomplish.     The 
only  question  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  which  there  exists  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  Reformers,  is  the  Debt.    But  this  very  dif . 
ference  should  unite  them,  on  the  principle  that  retrenchment  of  the 
expenditure  is  become  a  paramount  object.    Those  who  would  hold  ab- 
solute faith  with  the  national  creditors,  must  save  all  that  is  possible  out 
of  the  three-sevenths,  if  they  would  fully  discharge  what  in  interest  cott- 
sumesthe  other  four-sevenths  of  the  entire  revenue.  Those  who  contend 
for  equitable  adjustment  are  equally  bound  to  economy,  that  even  the 
dividend,  they  allow  to  be  just,  may  be  forthcoming ;  while,   with  one 
accord,  all  demand  such  retrenchment  as  may,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
relieve  the  people  of  the  most  galling  of  their  burdens,  and  set  free  the 
springs  of  industry. 

The  question  next  arises,  in  what  departments  may  economy  of  expen- 
diture be  most  readily  or  beneficially  effected,  holding  sacred,  mean- 
while, the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  or  what  all  the  people  owe  to  a 
great  part  of  the  people.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  is  calculated  at 
above  fifty  millions,  of  which  nearly  twenty-nine  is  interest  ^f  the  Debt, 
in  one  form  or  other.  The  other  part,  or  above  twenty-one  millions,  is 
under  the  control  of  Parliament — of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Purse,  We  shall  select  but  a  few  items  of  this 
immense  sum  for  animadversion.  There  is  first  the  Civil  List,  some, 
what  reduced,  but  still  amounting  to  £435,000,  granted  to  their  Majes- 
ties. With  that  we  shall  not  interfere.  There  is  next,  in  pensions  to 
the  Royal  Family,  married  and  unmarried,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
£218,822,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  receives  £17,250,  and  his 
son  Prince  George  £6000.  The  military  pensions  may  come  next ;  and 
of  these  we  have  £37,389,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  receives 
£8,889.  But  this  is  nothing  in  amount,  though  a  great  deal  in  reality, 
to  the  whole  of  the  military  dead  weight,  that  is,  the  non-effective,  i.  e. 
the  useless  military  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  £2,669,697.  We 
have  again  the  naval  dead-veight,  which  gives  us  in  return  two  pen- 
sioned or  paid  admirals,  and  four  surgeons,  for  every  sliip,  and  costs  us 
£1,229,381.  Next  we  have  the  civil  dead-foeight ; — sums  paid  to 
retired  or  superannuated  officers  of  customs,  stamps,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
often  useless  when  in  nominal  employment,  always  overpaid,  and  retiring 
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to  leave  a  burden  on  the  country  of  £982^370.  The  expense  of  the  ac 
tual  army  and  navy^ — ^the  former  above  £'5,000,000^  the  latter^  though 
reduced  considerably  by  the  late  alterations  made  by  Sir  James  Graham^ 
still  above  four  millions^ — ^we  shall^  for  the  present,  lay  aside,  together 
with  the  expense  of  the  Colonial  management,  the  executive,  the  three 
millions  for  collecting  the  revenue,  the  large  sums  paid  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  managing  the  debt  and  using  the  public  money.  But  some 
of  the  civil  pensions  call  aloud  for  n€ftice,  not  so  much  for  their  amount 
as  their  shamelessness.  £2000  a-year  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  for  example  ; 
£1500  to  Mr.  Croker  ;  £1000  to  Mr.  H.  Hobhouse ;  £1500  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Planta;  £3000  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Canning;  £3000  to  Lord 
Sidmouth ;  £3000  to  Mrs.  Jane  Carr,  late  Perceval,  and  so  forth  ; — all 
for  civil  services  to  the  nation,  the  nature  of  which  the  nation  is  not 
likely  to  forget ;  and  for  which,  had  any  been  performed,  the  function* 
aries  were  far  overpaid  by  their  salaries  of  office.  ''  Thus,  Mr.  Croker, 
after  receiving  L.3000  a-year,  for  many  years,  for  doing  mischief,  gets 
L.1500  for  doing  nothing,"  save  all  the  mischief  he  can.  To  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  alone,  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  visit  the  Otto- 
man Porte  for  us,  we  are  now  paying  £14,000  a-year.  The  husband  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Arbuthnot  receives  L.2,300  of  this,  to  eke  out  the  pittance 
of  L.938,  lOs.f  granted  for  her  services.  And  can  we  wonder  to  see  dis- 
content among  the  paying  class  ?  In  some  departments  of  the  army,  the 
expense  has  actually  increased  during  seventeen  years  of  peace.  The 
ordnance  expenditure  has  increased  one-fifth.  In  1817  it  was  £242,742 ; 
but  last  spring,  the  ordnance  estimates  were  voted  at  £293,231 — voted, 
too,  in  a  grant  of  supply,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half,  among 
thirty-four  other  items  of  supply,  and  huddled  over  by  the  Guardians  of 
the  Public  Purse,  after  midnight ;  and  on  a  night  when  fifty-nine  separate 
pieces  of  business  had  been  before  the  House,  besides  the 'Ordinary  con- 
sumption of  time  in  routine  matters^  receiving  petitions,  &c.  The  way 
in  which  real  business  is  done  may  be  inferred  from  this.  A  few  more 
unconnected  facts  may  be  thrown  out,  as  subjects  of  rumination ;  for, 
when  the  amount  of  expenditure  is  seen,  the  more  readily  will  modes 
of  retrenchment  be  suggested  in  the  various  departments.  Law  and 
Justice  cost  the  country  above  £723,805.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
legal  pensions,  amounting  to  £53,654,  of  which  £4000  is  paid  to  Lord 
Eldon.  Another  £4000  may  be  claimed,  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  by  that 
pure  patriot  and  consistent  judge  or  statesman,  or  statesman  and  judge. 
Lord  Lyndhurst^  and  will  be  claimed  the  moment  he  ceases  to  draw 
something  better  from  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  so 
prudently  bestowed  upon  him.  Of  this,  £53,654,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 
draws  £3000,  and  Mr  James  Abercromby  £2000;  one  late  Lord  of 
Session,  (Monypenuy,)  £2,400 ;  and  another,  (Sir  A.  Campbell,) 
L.  1,950 ;  and  three  others  £1,500  each ;  so  that  Scotland  enjoys  her  fair 
share  of  the  legal  pensions.  For  unknown  services  we  pay  in  pensions 
£55,642,  of  which  the  servants  of  George  IV.  get  £13,832,  and  those 
of  Queen  Charlotte  £9,681.  Pensions  to  retired  ambassadors  and  consuls 
cost  us  £63,423  a-year ;  and  the  expense  of  actual  diplomacy  is  £264,616  : 
the  Colonial  Dbpabtment  is  not  quite  so  much,  only  £220,357.  The 
Executive  Department  is  charged  at  £261,900.  Legislation,  that  is, 
the  expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Commons,  including  clerks, 
Speaker*s  salaries,  stationery,  printing,  &c.  £244,772 ;— enough  to  allow  a 
remuneration  of  nearly  £400  per  annum  to  every  member  of  the  Commons', 
and  thus  throw  open  its  doors  to  the  talent  and  honesty  excluded  by  the 
present  system.    For  LAw  and  Justice  in  the  three  kingdoms  the  coun« 
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try  pays^  as  we  stated^  £733^805  in  judges'  salaries^  &c,  &c. ;  Irat  this 
is  exdusire  of  immense  sums  levied  oH  the  pubUc^  which  never  go 
into  the  public  coffers  at  all^  in  the  name  of  fees^  of  which  no  one  can 
calculate  the  amount.  It  may  lead  to  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  total  when 
it  is  mentioned^  that  in  fees  for  law  and  justice^  those  unfortunate  per* 
sons  in  Scotland  seeking  such  high-priced  commodities,  pay  our  late  city 
member  alone,  Mr  Dundas,  to  wi^  between  six  and  seven  thousand  a- 
year,  besides  liberally  remunerating  those  who  do  his  business. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  instances,  but  here  is  work  enough  for 
a  reformed  Parliament  for  one  Session ;  and  the  member  who  shall  either 
delay  it,  or  flinch  from  it,  is  no  true  representative  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
one  Joseph  Hume  and  a  single  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  hundreds  are  demanded 
for  this  gigantic  labour.  There  must  be  searching  and  severe  scrutiny, 
indefatigable  industry,  unremitting  perseverance,  and  a  pertinacious 
hanging  in  the  skirts  of  officious  indolence,  till  every  retrenchment 
practicable  is  obtained.  For  this  task,  neither  great  oratorical  powers, 
nor  flashy  talents  of  any  kind  are  required.  Such  attainments  would 
rather  act  as  hindrances.  Zeal^  industry,  the  economizing  of  time,  and 
a  Arm  determination  to  do  their  duty,  are  all  that  is  wanting  in  the  re- 
presentatives  who  would  set  themselves,  as  a  first  duty,  to  curtail  that 
enormous  and  shameful  expenditure — which  insults  the  people  whom  it 
grind»-— and,  in  all  time  coming,  to  cheek,  in  their  earliest  symptoms, 
the  lavish  propensities  of  that  great  spendthrift,  the  State.  Nor  is  the 
mere  money,  the  means  of  bare  bfe  extracted  from  the  poor,  and  of 
comfort  and  well-being  from  the  middle  class,  to  raise  a  fraction  of  the 
community  into  luxury,  the  whole  of  the  evil.  An  excessive  public  ex- 
penditure is  twice-cursed^—nay  it  is  thrice-cursed,  first  in  the  general  im- 
poverishment it  occasions,  next  in  the  public  corruption  which  it  engen- 
ders and  fosters,  and  thirdly,  as  it  almost  uniformly  re-acts  on  the  mass 
of  the  community,  in  demoralizing  examples  of  the  profligate  personal  ex- 
pense of  official  men,  dissolute  living,  and  the  many  frivolities,  and  inso- 
lences, which  operate  to  the  debasement  of  society  through  all  its  inferior 
grades,  and  of  which  the  first  impulse,  and  most  glaring  and  influential 
exhibitions  are  given  by  those  who  fatten  and  revel  on  the  public  purse. 
Who  are  '^  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  the  leaders  of  every  idle  fash« 
ion,  the  instigators  in  every  pernicious  pursuit  ?  Those  who  either  ac- 
tually live  on  the  public,  or  who  have  risen  to  dangerous  influence  and 
notoriety  by  means  of  the  profligate  expenditure  of  public  money.  It 
would  be  a  curious,  and  might  not  be  an  unedifying  investigation,  to  trace 
the  morul  effects  produced  on  society,  by  the  State  expenditure  by  Lord 
Ellenborough's  sinecure  of  L.1S,000,  or  Lord  Lyndhurst's  enormous 
salary  as  a  judge,  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  immense  pension,  or  the 
smaller  one  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Arbuthnot,  and  such  like.  The  profligate 
extravagance  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  was  less  culpable  from  the 
embarrassment  and  ruin  it  caused  in  the  national  finances,  than  from 
the  gross  corruption  it  spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  pernicious 
and  seducing  example  of  unblushing  vice,  and  triumphant  villany,  which 
it  enabled  princes,  courtiers,  and  their  minions,  to  set  to  France  and  Eu- 
rope. Had  the  money  taken  from  the  oppressed  people,  for  the  purposes 
of  infamous  expenditure,  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  the  effect  would  have  been 
comparatively  harmless.  As  it  was,  the  price  of  the  bread  which  shovld 
have  sustained  their  lives,  was  wrung  from  the  people,  to  be  spent  in  debas- 
ing,  and  vitiating  the  public  morals  and  taste.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case,  wherever  national  expenditure  is  unrestrained  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  people,  acting  through  efficient  and  freely  chosen  representatives. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD 

SMITH* 

Last  month  we  named  this  a  delightful  book.  A  more  careful  peru. 
sal  deepens  this  agreeable  impression.  In  moral  tendency,  it  is  a  work- 
to  be  classed  with  the  Memoirs  And  Letters  of  Cowper  and  Heber^  of 
Collingwood,  Sir  Thomas  Munro^  and  Dr  Edward  Clarke^  or  of  such 
old  English  worthies  as  More  and  Penn.  It  is  consequently,  in  our 
estimation,  among  the  books  which,  from  their  moral  beauty  alone,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  precious  treasures  of  literature.  Such  works 
are  too  few  in  number,  and  they  are  almost  peculiar  to  England.  They 
are  quiet,  truthful,  domestic  pictures  of  her  best  and  greatest  men,  and 
of  the  sound  and  virtuous  heart  of  her  worthiest  society ;  often  making 
the  power  and  charm  of  the  hidden  and  enduring  worth  of  the  English, 
character,  be  suddenly  felt  when  it  was  feared  all  was  hastening  to  vanity 
and  demoralization.  They  are  images  of  a  kind  of  life  on  which  no  one 
can  look  with  feeling,  and  in  eainest,  without  a  softening  and  moulding 
of  the  whole  man  into  some  faint  resemblance  of  their  pure  and  serene 
beauty.  The  appearance  of  works  of  this  character  in  these  troublous 
times,  gives  them  double  value.  They  are  as  the  bow  in  the  blackened 
and  stormy  heavens,  giving  promise  of  serener  weather,  and  telling  of  all 
the  peace  and  loveliness  that  is  hid  behind  the  gathered  clouds.  Thougb 
we  rank  this  memoir  with  those  manuals  of  humanity  which,  through 
the  affections,  teach  youth  how  to  grow  unto  virtue,  and  to  live  with 
honour  and  usefulness,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  excellent 
and  amiable  subject,  a  man  of  accomplishment  and  information,  a 
man  of  science  also— and,  in  one  branch  of  natural  science,  enthusiastic 
and  eminent — was  either  a  Cowper  or  a  Heber,  although  we  may  assert 
that  the  record  of  his  early  life  will  be  perused  with  nearly  equal  plea- 
sure, and  with  at  least  equal  advantage,  as  their  memoirs.  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  is  here  but  one  of  an  English  family  group.  He  is 
the  most  prominent  figure,  but  some  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surround* 
ed  are,  to  our  taste,  quite  as  captivating. 

The  life  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  is  chiefly  unfolded  by  his  own 
correspondence;  though  the  book  is  edited  by  his  widow,  with  the  in^ 
tuitive  delicacy  and  fineness  of  perception,  inspired  by  a  warm  and  re* 
fined  affection,  and  an  unreserved,  though  dignified  devotion  to  the  me« 
mory  of  her  husband,  which  beget  a  cordial  sympathy  in  her  readers.  If 
there  is  fault  to  be  found,  it  is  with  the  almost  overweening  modesty 
which  makes  Lady  Smith  draw  herself  so  completely  into  the  shade,  that 
we  only  obtain  a  transient  glimpse  of  her  through  the  lights  reflected 
from  the  object  of  her  proud  affection.  They  must  be  stem  critics  who 
will  think  it  a  blemish  in  her  book,  that  details,  which  indifferent  readers 
may  regard  as  trivial  and  tiresome,  assume,  in  her  sight,  an  immense 
importance  from  their  connexion  with  her  husband  ;  for  this  is  not  only 
a  feeling  which  does  honour  to  her,  but  is  the  irue  temper  in  which 
biography  should  be  written,  if  it  is  to  be  felt.  It  is  but  heartless  work 
to  compile  the  memoirs  of  a  man  whom  one  does  not  both  love  and 
honour.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the  failure  of  several  recent  ambitious 
memoirs. 

To  us  the  early  days  of  Sir  James  Smith  are  by  far  the  most  delight. 

*  Longman  and  B«efl,  London^ 
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ful  portion  of  his  history ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  we  like  the 
father  quite  as  well  as  the  son.  Lady  Smith  labours  with  sufficient  zeal 
to  trace  the  high  maternal  ancestry  of  her  husband;  so  we  may  conclude 
that  his  sensible  and  excellent  father  had  little  to  boast  of  in  this  way, 
on  his  side  of  the  house.  We  are  not  told,  but  are  led  to  infer,  that 
the  elder  Smith,  whose  letters,  besides  proving-  the  warmth  and  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  display  very  con- 
siderable literary  cultivation,  was  some  sort  of  Norwich  merchant,  or 
tradesman.  Sir  James,  his  eldest,  and  for  some  years  his  only  child,  was 
bom  in  Norwich  in  1759 ;  he  was  a  delicate  and  sensitive  child,  pecu. 
liarly  susceptible^  both  in  mental  and  physical  constitution ;  diffident, 
timid,  and,  as  an  augury  of  the  future  botanist,  fond  of  flowers.  In  after 
life,  we  are  told,  he  seldom  saw  the  blue  flowers  of  the  wild-succory 
without  remembering  how  he  had  loved  them  in  infancy.  This  is  not 
quite  the  passionate  memory  of  his  admired  Rousseau,  the  "  voila  le 
pervenche  !**  but  is  among  the  connecting  links  which  we  like  to  gather 
between  the  childhood  and  manhood  of  a  botanist.  The  delicate  boy 
was  left  much  with  his  mother ;  his  parents  seem  to  have  been  dissen. 
ters,  though  we  do  not  learn  of  what  particular  denomination.  They 
were,  in  all  things,  an  estimable  and  well-assorted  pair,  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  humble  and  yet  lofty  class  and  days  of  England's 

Plain  liriog  and  high  thinking. 
To  their  son,  their  first  lessons  were  the  encouragement  of  free  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  his  judgment  in  the  exami- 
nation  of  every  opinion,  and  of  thinking  for  himself.  In  after  life,  he 
often  expressed  himself  deeply  indebted  to  his  parents  for  cautioning 
him  against  the  implicit  or  blind  reception  of  unsifted  opinions. 

Sir  James  was  not  sent  to  school.  At  home,  he  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  made  some  progress  in  mathe- 
matics, though  he  was  very  backward  in  his  Latin  studies.  He  was,  in 
fact,  intended  by  his  father  for  business,  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
himself  no  particular  respect  for  Latin  prosody,  or  hammering  at  hexa- 
meters. Nor  did  he  admire  public  schools ;  and  Lady  Smith  remarks, 
and  we  pray  British  mothers  to  lay  it  to  heart, — 

^<  In  the  society  of  well-informed,  sensible  parents,  those  hours  which  in  a  public 
school  are  frequently  grieToos,  or  unavoidably  wasted,  those  domestic  evenings  which 
expand  the  heart  with  the  understanding,  and  *  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good,*  were 
devoted  to  reading,  or  lessons  rendered  pleasing  by  the  associations  connected  with 
them." 

His  father's  love  of  reading  history  stole  upon  the  boy,  and,  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  he  showed  a  precocious  power  of  invention,  in 
composing  a  fabulous  history  of  two  races  of  Scottish  kings.  On  this  ju- 
venile performance.  Lady  Smith  dwells  with  amiable  fondness. 

^  The  writer  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  reading  the  history  of  this  ideal 
court,  its  ladies,  servants,  and  dependents,  and  the  satirical  verses  and  pasquinades 
upon  some  membei's  belonging  to  it,  has  occasionally  beguiled  a  winter's  evening 
very  agreeably,  when  the  company  of  some  young  friend  has  been  the  occasion  of 
introducing  the  «  Paper  People^^  as  they  were  called,  upon  the  tea-table :  and  at  the 
same  time  his  own  playful  recurrence  to  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  happiness  pro- 
duced an  enjoyment  which  will  never  return." 

About  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  love  of  flowers,  which  young  Smith 
had  always  indulged,  grew  into  a  passion  for  botany.  The  following 
coincidence  is  remarkable  : — On  the  9th  January,  1778,  he  obtained  the 
first  treatise  he  had  yet  seen  upon  botany,  Berkenhout's  Hudson's 
Flora;  and  on  the  11  th^  with  infinite  delight,  began  to  examine  plants 
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scientifically.  The  common  furze  was  the  only  plant  then  in  flower.  In 
examining  it^  "  I  first  comprehended/'  he  says^  "  the  nature  of  systematic 
arrangement^  and  the  Linnsean  principles^  little  aware^  that  at  that  tn. 
stant  the  world  was  losing  the  great  genius  who  was  to  be  my  future 
guide ;  for  LinnsBus  died  on  the  same  night." — ^'  In  an  age  of  astrologic 
faith^"  Lady  Smith  remarks^  "  such  a  coincidence  would  have  excited 
superstitious  reflections^  and  the  polar  star  of  the  great  northern  philo. 
sopher  might  have  been  supposed  to  shed  its  dying  influence  on  his 
young  disciple."  Mr.  Smith  now  wished  his  son  to  settle  to  business^ 
as  an  importer  of  raw  silk ;  but  his  love  of  science,  and  the  interposition 
of  friends,  prevailed  to  change  his.  destiny;  and,  in  October  1781,  his 
affectionate  father  escorted  him  part  of  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  The  interest  and  value  of  these  me- 
moirs commence^  and  are  nearly  spent  in  the  Correspondence  regularly 
maintained  between  this  exemplary  son  and  his  amiable  family,  during 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  subsequent  course  of  study  and 
travel.  The  young  student  wrote  frequently  home,  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies,  his  pursuits,  his  friends,  and  amusements ;  begin- 
ning his  epistles  with  the  stately  "  Honoured  Sir,"  sanctioned,  or  rather 
prescribed,  by  old-fashioned  manners.  The  picture  of  a  student  at  our 
university  fifty  years  since,  becomes  curious  now.  Dr.  Hope,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  was  Smith's  chief  friend  and  counsellor ;  but  he  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  respectable  and  fashionable  families. 
He  began  to  study  Latin  with  Dr.  Adam,  papng  at  the  rate  of  eight 
gpiin^as  a-year  for  private  lessons,  though  the  customary  fee  was  a 
guinea  a-month. 

"  I  hope,"  says  the  young  man, "  you  will  not  grudge  this  expense,  as 
it  is  quite  necessary,  and  you  may  depend  on  my  frugality  in  every  case 
where  I  can  save  money  without  missing  any  thing  of  real  importance*. 
Dr.  Hope  thinks  that,  with  the  utmost  economy,  I  cannot  spend  less 
than  £1S0  a-year ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can  amount  to  near  that."  At 
Dr.  Hope's  he  met  Lord  Monboddo,  whom  he  describes  as  '^  a  plain- 
dressing  elderly  man,  with  an  ordinary  grey  coat,  leather  breeches,  and 
coarse  worsted  stockings.  He  conversed  with  me,"  he  adds,  "  with 
great  affability,  about  various  matters ;  spoke  of  the  great  decline  of 
classical  learning  in  Edinburgh,  and  mentioned  the  Norfolk  husbandry." 
Upon  this  the  affectionate  father,  connecting  himself,  through  his  pater- 
nal sympathies,  with  whatever  concerned  his  son,  reads  Lord  Monbod-- 
do's  works,  and  makes  this  sensible  observation :  *'  It  is  amusing  to  see 
to  what  great  heights  the  imaginatibns  of  some  contemplative  persons 
will  carry  them  in  fanciful  hypotheses,  which  the  Abb^  Buffier  aptly 
calls  philosophical  romances.  In  this  respect,  metaphysicians  are  a  sort 
of  knights. errant  in  literature,  who  sally  out  in  quest  of  adventures  in 
fancy's  regions."  What  follows  is  still  better  said  : — "  My  dear,  I  can- 
not disapprove  of  any  expense  that  is  useful  to  your  pursuits,  therefore 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  Latin  master.  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary 
to  your  profession,  in  more  respects  than  being  keys  to  the  doors  of 
science,  into  any  of  which  you  may  enter  if  you  have  those  keys ;  and  I 
should  wish  you  to  have  as  good  ones  as  any  body  else.  They  should 
have  no  advantage  of  me  in  that  respect;  though  I  believe,  between 
ourselves,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  parade  of  it  besides  the  use.  The 
men  of  learning  have  agreed  to  stamp  a  high  value  upon  classical  learn- 
ing :  it  sets  them  out  of  reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  of  those  who  are  their 
superiors  in  every  other  worldly  advantage ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  at  all- 
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fterling  worthy  but  a  great  deal  of  it  impoaition."  Sach  were  the  opinions 
of  a  plain  strong-minded  English  trader^  fifty  years  since.  How  very 
long  it  sometimes  is  before  men  will  act  upon  their  conyictions.  After 
saying  many  kind  and  obliging  things^  and,  on  the  study  of  medidne, 
much  that  is  acute  and  profound^  the  good  father  continues  thus^ — And 
how  much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  every  father  could  safely  so  address 
his  son.  "  You  say  I  may  depend  upon  your  frugality  in  every  case.  I 
know  I  may,  my  dear ;  but  1  would  not  have  you  cramp  yourself^  nor 
deny  yourself  either  any  enjoyment  or  advantage  on  that  account.  I  am 
perfectly  easy ;  satisfied  that  you  would  not  wish  for  what  I  ought  to 
refuse." 

Old  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  been  a  good  Whig  in  his  generation, 
and  sometimes  he  gives  his  son  a  little  political  news ;  and  in  one  place 
quaintly  observes,  '*  I  esteem  the  Scotch  much  for  their  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  yet  I  think  two  sermons  at  a  time  rather  too  much. 
1  hope  their  Kirks  are  warmer  than  our  Churches." 
.  From  the  lettars  of  young  Smith,  we  see  something  of  the  fashionable 
society  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  of  scientific  institutions.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  mourning  concert  for  the  Earl  of  Kelly,  at  which  all  the 
company  appeared  in  mourning  ;  and  St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  in  which  it  was 
held,  is  described  as  a  most  elegant  room  of  an  oval  form  !  This  com- 
pliment is  paid  to  Scottish  manners,  in  reply,  probably,  to  some  inquiry 
that  does  not  appear,  '^  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  better  sort  of  people 
are  less  neat  here  than  elsewhere.  I  am  sure,  in  many  places  where  I 
visit,  the  most  exquisite  neatness  is  apparent." 

Young  Smith  had  now  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  made 
some  progress  in  Greek ;  but  better  and  more  valuable  than  these  lan- 
guages he  considered  the  physiological  lectures  of  Dr.  Monro.  "  I 
know,"  he  says,  '^  no  entertainment  equal  to  them ;  his  remarks  are 
so  ingenious,  satisfactory,  and  curious,  that  we  [the  students]  could 
never  be  tired  with  hearing  them."  This  correspondence  goes  on  in  the 
same  strain ;  and  after  young  persons  have  been  set  for  their  improve- 
ment to  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  Tyro,  Chesterfield's  and  Chat- 
ham's letters,  they  may  still,  to  our  thinking,  find  much  that  is  more  in- 
structive in  the  correspondence  of  this  plain  English  trader  with  his  be- 
loved son.    We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  specimen  of  it. 

"  Norwich,  Feb.  26,  1782. 
"  My  Dear  Son, 

**  We  Bre  all  much  pleased  that  you  spend  your  time  so  agreeably,  and  hope  nothing 
I  have  said  will  convey  the  idea  that  I  think  you  too  profuse  in  yoiu*  amusements  t 
OD  the  contrary,  as  yon  rijj^htly  say,  it  is  a  part  of  your  education  de  fxnu  apprivoiaer 
&  la  grandefoule  ;  besides,  I  look  upon  diversions  as  useful,  nay  necessary,  to  relieve 
your  mind  and  reuew  its  vigour,  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and  give  a  zest  to  life,  for 
which  end  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  nature  has  given  us  the  capacity  of  an  al- 
most innumerable  variety  of  enjoyments,  which  are  all  lawful  when  they  are  expe- 
^ent,  when  they  promote  our  happiness  and  that  of  our  friends  and  connexions.  I 
look  upon  the  promotion  or  production  of  genuine  true  happiness  to  be  the  surest 
mark  of  virtue,  if  it  is  not  virtue  itself.  Some  philosophers  call  a  mediocrity  in  aU 
things,  virtue :  however  that  be,  medio  tutissimus  ibis  is  an  excellent  maxim,  and  I 
am  in  no  fear  you  should  transgress  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  rather  urge  you  for- 
ward to  take  pleasure  than  restrain  you,  for  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  you  should 
gp  beyond  what  will  do  you  i-eal  good.  So,  my  dear,  go  to  as  many  divei-uons  as 
you  like,  see  everything  you  can,  and  push  forward  your  acquaintance  with  genteel, 
valuable  people ;  and  be  not  under  any  concern  whether  you  spend  a  few  pounds 
riiore  or  less  in  the  year.  I  would  not  have  you  neglect  any  advantages,  nor  deny 
yourself  any  proper  gratification  for  iear  of  swelling  your  expenses.  Solomon  says, 
*  There  ia  a  time  to  scatter,  and  a  time  to  gathei;'  do  yon  scatter  wisely,  and  I  will 
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eadeavoar  io  gather  carefully,  and  hope  I  shall  bo  far  niccoed  at  to  leare  a  oomfort« 
able  subeistence  to  eyery  one  that  depends  upon  me  for  support.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter not  fix  a  time  to  leave  off  your  tutor;  'tis  impossible  to  tell  where  you  may  be 
situated,  or  how  ;  and  scholarship  will  recommend  in  all  parts,  of  the  world.  And 
as  you  have  the  elegancies  of  French  and  Italian,  the  useful  Latin,  with  a  little 
Greek  will  be  desirable,     (jod  be  with  you  and  bless  you,'  my  eyer-dear  child! 

<'  Your  affectionate  Father, 

<<  James  Smith.** 

To  his  mother,  young  Smith  writes  thus  :— 

<'  My  happiness,  honoured  madam,  in  my  present  situation,  is  completed  by  your 
expressing  so  much  happiness  in  my  prospects,  as  well  as  my  father.  I  cannot  help 
considering  it,  as  you  say,  peculiarly  directed  by  the  Almighty,  and  therefore  I  reciit 
immediately  to  him  M'hen  any  gloomy  ideas  present  themselyes ;  as  I  hope  I  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  Him,  and  trust  He  will  preserve  us  all  to  be  a  blessing  to 
each  other.  But  if  He  thinks  fit  to  separate  us,  I  hope  we  could  acquiesce ;  and  we 
know  that  not  a  single  kind  thought  can  ever  be  lost,  or  lose  its  reward.  I  haye  met 
with  a  number  of  young  playfellows,  as  you  said  I  should.  The  children  of 
Dr.  Duncan  are  very  pretty,  and  remarkably  sensible ;  and  here  are  a  sweet  little  boy 
and  girl,  the  children  of  Dr.  Adam,  whom  I  often  play  with.  Mrs.  Adam  is  a  very 
beautiful  polite  woman,  and  the  children  in  perfect  order ;  the  little  lass  told  her 
mamma  I  was  <  a  bonny  man.*    <  Ay,*  says  her  brother,  <  and  a  good  man  too  I*  '*    ' 

In  April  1789,  Mr.  Smith  tells  his  father  that  he,  in  connexion  with 
some  fellow-students^  had  formed  a  society  for  Natural  History  ;  and 
thus  incidentally  he  notices  Dr.  Hut  ton. 

<<  It  is  accidental  my  not  having  mentioned  Dr.  Hutton ;  who  is  one  of  my  best  and 
most  agreeable  acquaintances,  a  man  of  the  most  astonishing  penetration  and  re- 
markable clearness  of  intellects,  with  the  greatest  good  humour  and  frankness ;  ift 
short,  I  cannot  discover  in  what  his  oddity  (of  which  I  heard  so  much),  consists.  He 
is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  with  three  maiden  sisters ;  so  you  may  be  sure  the  house 
and  every  thing  about  it  is  in  the  nicest  order.     I  step  in  when  1  like,  and  drink 
tea  with  them ;  and  the  Doctor  and  I  sometimes  walk  together.     He'is  an  excellent 
mineralogist,  and  is  very  communicative,  very  clear,  and  of  a  candid,  though,  quick 
temper ;  in  short,  I  am  quite  charmed  with  him.     He  has  a  noble  collection  of  fosr 
sils,  which  he  likes  to  show  : — by  the  way,  I  do  not  mean  to  prosecute  this  study  any 
further  than  is  necessary  and  proper  for  me  to  be  acquainted  with ;  it  requires  in- 
finite attention  and  labour,  and   there  are  few  certain  conclusions  to  be  found.    1 
shall  endeavour  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  literature  as  it  &lls  in 
my  way;  but  believe  I  shall  find  enough  to  employ  me  in  the  strict  line  of  my  pro- 
fession, with  the  two  first  kingdoms  of  nature  by  way  of  relaxation ;  for  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  is  not  only  peculiarly  ornamen- 
tal, but  highly  necessary,  to  form  an  accomplished  physician,  as  literature  now 
■tands ;  and  am  sure  the  benefit  I  have  derived,  wherever  I  have  been,  and  am  con- 
tinually deriving,  from  the  little  knowledge  of  this  kind  which  I  am  possessed  of,  is 
greater  than  could  have  been  imagined, — I  mean  with  respect  to  introducing  me  to 
the  literary  world ;  for  if  I  had  l^en  without  such  an  introduction,  I  might  I>av|i 
drudged  here  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  before  I  could  have  done  anything  to  have 
signalised  myself,  or  have  been  taken  half  the  notice  of  which  I  now  am. 

»  I  promised  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  young  acquaintances.  The  name  of 
the  one  I  have  contracted  most  intimacy  with  is  Batty ;  he  comes  from  Kirby  Lmia- 
dale,  in  Westmoreland.** 

Mr.  Smith's  correspondence  with  this  young  friend,  who  left  CoDege 
before  him,  shews  all  the  kindly  glow  of  a  young  and  a  good  heart.  He 
grudges  that  he  cannot  have  his  friend  to  share  his  pleasures — ^the  lee 
tures  to  wit, — and  speaks  quite  touchingly  of  running  down  Robertson's 
close,  to  see  the  gloomy  lodging  where  his  friend  had  resided,  and  which  he 
had  often  visited  with  a  cheerful  step,  when  it  contained  Batty.  These 
young  letters  should  serve  the  memory  of  Sir  James  more  than  his  pre* 
sidentship,  and  patent  of  knighthood ;  and  when  we  are  told  that^these 
pure  affections,  vnd  this  glow  of  feeling  continued  with  him  to  the  last> 
and,    "  th«t  this  UQBUspicious  simplicity  was  never   obliterated,"   we 
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are  disposed  to  give  him  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  admiration.  In  the 
summer  of  178«,  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  Highlands^  with  some 
young  students  and  Dr.  Hope's  son,  the  Doctor  having  recommended 
and  advised  the  journey.  The  Doctor  now  frugaUy  calculated  the  ex- 
penses of  the  youths,  if  out  for  a  month,  at  L.3  a-head — ^we  like  to 
he  thus  minute— -hut  Smith,  reckoned  upon  spending  L.5  or  L.6.  This 
Highland  tour  forms  an  agreeahle  subject  for  a  long  letter  home.  Smith 
was  charmed  with  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  the  Clyde;  and  Loch  Lo- 
mond ;  and  describes  the  Highland  scenery  very  prettily. 

Sage  and  steady  as  Mr.  Smith  was,  he  was  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time.  In  the  winter  of  17852-3,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Browne. 
There  is  both  sense  and  nonsense  in  the  following  extract : — He  is  writ- 
ing to  his  father— 

**  I  really  believe  medicine,  if  it  deeervea  the  name  of  science  at  all,  In  ita  present 
state,  is  in  the  most  harbarous  condition  of  any  science,  and  only  now  emerging  from 
the  greatest  darkness  and  absurdity.  It  is  commonly  declared,  by  all  practitioners, 
that  theory  is  nonsense,  and  that  experience,  that  is  empiricism,  is  everything.  Cul- 
len*B  theory  is  visibly  going  into  the  same  state  of  contempt  as  Bocrhaave^s  has  been 
reduced  to^  and  his  lectures  are  by  no  means  consiatent  with  it,  thoagfh  admirable  as 
mere  practical  lectures.  These  considerations  and  some  other  have  induced  me  to 
attend  Browne  this  winter ;  and  I  am  happy  in  having  done  it,  for  his  system  and 
view  of  the  human  economy  are  certainly  the  most  philosophic  of  any,  and  are 
gaining  ground  in  a  wonderful  manner :  perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  only  his 
day.     He  has  nuiny  of  the  most  respectable  pupils,  and  behaves  very  well  to  us.** 

As  president  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  to  which  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  had  been  admitted  as  an  honorary  member,  Mr.  Smith  re. 
ceived  a  very  characteristic  letter  from  that  nobleman,  ending  thus 
grandly : — 

"  I  entreat  of  you,  sir,  to  convey  to  your  brethren  the  thanks  of  a 
member  of  the  great  Republic  of  Letters,  who,  at  no  advanced  age,  be- 
gins to  grow  old  in  the  service  of  that  community  which  seems  to  have 
adopted  him  more  heartily  than  the  other."  This  was  the  community  of 
science  and  letters,  of  course — ^that  other,  the  Scottish  Peerage  which  had 
just  refused  to  elect  his  lordship  one  of  their  sixteen  representatives. 

One  or  two  other  delightful  preparatory  letters  are  exchanged  between 
the  affectionate  father  and  grateful  son,  who,  after  a  residence  of  two 
years,  lefl  Edinburgh  for  his  home,  first  visiting  his  friend  Batty. 

Lady  Smith  indulges  in  a  retrospect  at  this  first  pause  or  stage  in 
her  husband's  opening  career  of  worth  and  eminence,  which  strikes  us  as 
being  very  beautiful  in  feeling  and  in  diction.  But  as  his  own  letters 
are  her  favourite  mode  of  delineating  his  character,  we  adhere  to  them. 
After  remaining  for  the  summer  months  with  his  proud  and  affectionate 
parents,  Mr.  Smith  repaired  to  London,  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies 
under  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Pitcaim.  He  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
with  his  friend  and  fellow,  student  Batty,  and  tells  his  father,  that  Mr. 
Baillie,  (the  late  Sir  Matthew,)  "  is  very  civil  to  us ;  but  we  are  charmed 
with  John  Hunter ;  he  alone  is  worth  coming  to  live  in  London  for." 
As  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  here  gained  the  friendship  of  his  medical 
teachers,  though  Natural  History  seems  to  have  engaged,  even  then,  much 
more  of  his  affections  than  medicine.  He  frequented  the  house  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks;  and  hearing  that  the  son  of  Linneeus  having  recently 
died,  his  father's  collection  and  library  were  to  be  disposed  of,  he  anxi- 
ously applied  to  his  generous  parent  to  make  the  purchase  for  him, 
which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  fame  and  fortune.  The  price  was 
fixed  at  1000  guineas.    Sorry  we  are  that  we  cannot  transcribe  the  whole 
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of  the  sensible  and  affectionate  letter  of  the  kind  but  thoughtful  father 
to  this  eager  appeal  of  his  enthusiastic  son.  *'  Had  I  but  you,"  he  says, 
"  I  had  not  hesitated  one  moment ;  every  shiUing  of  mine  should  be  at 
your  devotion,  to  serve  any  good  purpose,  and  your  dear  mother  would 
be  as  contented  as  I  could  be  to  live  upon  the  moderate  income  of  our 
real  estate,  till  it  pleased  Providence  to  withdraw  us  from  the  world."—* 
The  young  man  ultimately  succeeded;  and  the  purchase,  which  proved  in 
every  way  advantageous,  was  happily  completed.  The  history  of  it  is  some- 
what prolix ;  but  this  was  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  her  husband, 
and  Lady  Smith  naturally  lingers  on  a  transaction  which  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced his  future  life.  He  hired  apartments  in  Paradise  Row,  Chelsea, 
where  he  deposited  his  magnificent  acquisition,  and  was  assisted  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Dryander  in  arranging  it.  From  this  date,  it 
may  be  said  that  Sir  James  gave  himself  up  to  Botany,  and  began  to 
compose  his  Botanical  works;  but  he  also  went  to  Ley  den,  instead  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  continue  his  general  studies. 

From  this  place,  besides  writing  to  his  parents,  he  corresponded  with 
several  newly  acquired  friends,  lovers  of  Natural  History;  and  among 
others.  Dr.  Goodenough,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  whom  a 
friendship,  cemented  by  their  common  attachment  to  botany  and  natural 
science,  continued  unabated  till  death  divided  them.  In  the  Bishop's 
correspondence  we  find  nothing  of  much  interest ;  and,  for  our  own  parts, 
could  easily  have  spared  full  three-fourths  of  the  letters.  The  Doctor's 
humility,  after  attaining  episcopal  honours,  and  the  pains  he  takes  to  set 
his  friend  at  ease,  by  assuring  him  that  these  dignities  have  not  inordinate- 
ly puffed  him  up,  nor  impaired  their  ancient  friendship,  are  amusing. 
These  epistles  answer  another  purpose.  They  shew  what  an  easy,  com- 
fortable office  is  that  of  a  Bishop  of  the  19th  century.  The  mitre  gave 
Dr.  Goodenough,  who  certainly  was  a  respectable,  and  even  liberal  dig- 
nitary, more  leisure  to  watch  plants  and  collect  insects.  Of  the  fatigues 
of  legislation  he  complains  immoderately,  of  late  hours,  and  of  being  pent 
np  in  the  smoke  of  London,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament.  Some 
persons  will  think  it  advisable  to  relieve  the  bishops  from  such  incon^ 
gruous  toils  and  fatiguing  duties. 

Sir  James,  after  leaving  Leyden,  made  a  long  tour  on  the  Continent, 
an  account  of  which  he  published  on  his  return,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent."  He  had  previously  published  a 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,"  and  "  Reflections  on  the  Studies 
of  Nature."  His  picture,  sent  to  his  father,  of  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
in  1786,  is  not  very  remarkable  in  any  way.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
viewed  anything  there  en  beau.  The  King,  he  saw ;  the  Queen  was  in 
bed.  The  daubing  of  the  ladies'  cheeks,  in  the  most  refined  court  of 
the  world,  he  describes  as  a  European  traveller  might  the  ornaments  and 
personal  decorations  of  the  beauties  of  an  African  or  Otaheitean  royal 
circle.  But  comparison  would  be  a  libel  on  the  natural  good  taste  of  the 
islanders.  "  Nature,"  he  says,  ^^  is  quite  out  of  the  question."  So  indeed 
it  was  in  many  things  there  besides  cheek-daubing.  "  Old  hags,"  (thus  the 
young  Englishman  speaks  of  the  ^Hte  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,) — "  old  hags,  ugly  beyond  what  you  can  conceive,  for  we 
have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  an  ugly  woman  is  in  England,  are 
dressed  like  girls  in  the  most  tawdry  colours,  and  have  on  each  cheek  a 
broad  daub  of  the  highest  pink  crayon,  or  something  like  it.  The  King 
is  a  pretty  good  person ;  rather  fat,  his  countenance  agreeable.  He  had 
some  prodigiously  fine  diamonds.      ♦    *    •    •    *      In  a  little  shabby 
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apartment  in  the  Benedictines  Anglois,  lies  poor  James  II.,  under  a  rus- 
ty black  pall  and  tattered  escutcheon^  waiting  to  be  carried  back  to 
England  !  So  very  deplorable  a  spectacle  softened  my  contempt  into 
pity."  The  most  agreeable  of  Sir  James's  Continental  letters  is  one  in 
which  the  traveller  gives  a  lady  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
Rousseau.  It  will  be  read  with  great  interest  even  now.  It  places  the 
character  of  Rousseau  in  a  fairer,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  truer  light, 
than  most  contemporary  accounts  of  his  latter  years  and  days,  and  di^ 
proves  the  story  of  his  suicide,  so  zealously  spread  by  the  enemies  of 
this  extraordinary  and  misrepresented  man.  Sir  James  first  visited 
ChantiUy,  and  thence,  he  says,  he  and  his  companion  had  a  romantic 
ride  of  eight  miles,  through  the  forest,  to  Ermenonville. 

"  We  arrived  about  dusk,  and  pat  tip  at  a  little  inn,  where  the  present  Emperor, 
and  the  Kin^  of  Sweden  had  been  accommodated  before  ns.  The  landlord  knetv 
Roufseau,  and  spoke  of  him  with  the  g^reatest  esteem*  The  day  of  his  death  this 
man  saw  him  about  seven  o'clock  botanizing;  he  complained  of  having  had  a 
sleepless  night,  from  the  headach.  Before  ten  he  was  dead.  Water  was  found  col- 
lected in  his  head.  Our  landlord  preserves  his  snuif-box,  and  the  shoes  in  which  he 
died ;  they  have  wooden  soles  and  straw  tops.  One  of  his  admirers  has  written 
something  on  the  box  ;  and  another  has  written  on  the  shoes,  that  he  was  proud  to 
inaaibe  his  name  <  $ur  la  mmple  ehauisurs  (Pun  homme  qtU  ne  marehmi  jamais  que 
dans  le  sentier  de  la  vertu,* 

*<  The  next  morning  being  very  fine,  we  rose  at  six,  and  had  a  most  enchanting 
ramble  through  the  gardens  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Girardin,  which  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  Chantilly,  being  laid  out  in  the  most  romantic  style^ 
what  the  French  call  ^  VAngUnse*  They  consist  of  about  eight  hundred  acres,  a 
great  part  of  which  are  wild  woods,  and  rocky  hills  and  dales,  as  wild  as  the  high, 
lands  of  Scotland.  We  first  passed  a  beautiful  cascade,  and  went  along  a  winding 
path  through  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  from  time  to  time  meeting  with  in- 
scriptions disposed  with  great  judgmeot.  We  took  a  boat  to  go  to  the  Island  of 
Poplars,  honoured  with  the  ashes  of  Rousseau.  His  tomb  is  elegantly  simple,  of 
white  stone ;  on  one  side  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing  a  mother  of  a  fiunily 
reading  Emilius,  with  other  emblems ;  the  other  is  inscribed  *  L'homms  de  la  Na- 
ture et  de  la  ViritL*  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  garden,  and  the  Marquis  chose 
this  spot.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  what  I  felt  on  seeing  and  touching 
this  tomb.     I  brought  away  some  moss  from  its  top  for  you. 

<<  In  another  Island  near  it  is  a  lesser  monument,  over  a  German  who  taught  the 
Marquis*s  children  drawing;  and  being  a  Protestant,  could  not  be  buried  in  consi. 
crated  ground.  Hence  we  passed  by  some  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Virgil,  Thorn, 
son,  Shenstone,  and  some  others,  to  the  Temple  of  Modem  Philosophy,  an  unfinisb- 
ed  building ;  on  each  of  the  pillars  already  erected  is  inscribed  the  name  of  some 
great  man,  with  a  word  expressive  of  what  he  excelled  in :  thus  to  VolUire  is  given) 
ridicuie ;  to  Rousseau,  ntUure ;  to  Priestly,  air  ;  to  Franklin,  thunder^  &c  &c. 
On  an  unfinished  column  is  written  in  Latin,  <  Who  will  complete  this  V  This  tern- 
pie  overlooks  the  lake ;  near  it  is  an  hermitage  embosomed  in  a  wood.  From  this 
spot  we  went  to  some  simple  wooden  buildings,  where  every  Sunday  the  Marquis 
and  his  lady  amuse  themselves  with  having  the  neighbouring  peasants  dance,  &c.,  on 
the  plan  described  in  the  Nouvelle  Heloise.  The  woods  around  them  are  very  fine ; 
and  after  passing  through  them  we  came  to  a  solitary  elm.tree,  on  which  the  Marquis 
has  written, «  Le  voioi  oet  orme  f^enreuof  a%i  ma  Louise  a  requ  mafoi:  From  henee 
is  an  immense  prospect,  finely  varied  with  fields  woods,  and  water.  Descending 
the  hill  among  heath  and  juniper,  we  came  to  two  charming  Italian  inscriptions  by 
the  Marquis,  which  lead  to  a  rock  on  which  Rouaseau  has  engraven,  with  his  own 
knife,  *  Julie,*  I  have  some  moss  for  you  from  this  very  rock.  Ascending  another 
hill  we  came  to  the  House  of  Ronsseau,  a  little  hut  so  called,  in  which  he  wrote 
several  verses ;  for  he  often  used  to  visit  it  during  the  short  time  of  his  residing  here, 
which  was  only  six  weeks  before  his  death,  although  he  often  used  to  come  to  Er- 
menonville with  the  Marquis's  family  before.  Of  his  dwelling-house  I  shall  speak 
hereafter.  Within  this  hut  is  written,  « Jean  Jacques  est  immorteV  From  it  is 
another  fine  view ;  it  stands  among  craggy  rocks. 

«  Descending  into  another  valley,  we  went  by  the  water  side  through  groves  and 
across  a  meadow  to  the  tower  of  la  belie  Gabrielle  ^Estttes,  who  was  mistre«  to 
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Henry  IV.  Tradition  says  this  garden  was  their  first  place  of  rendezvous,  which 
occasioned  the  Marquis  to  build  this  tower ;  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style^  and  ornamented 
with  trophies  and  verses.  Among  the  rest  is  the  very  aimour  which  belonged  to  a 
feithful  follower  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  who  passing  through  the 
street  where  that  prince  was  murdered,  a  few  days  after  that  event^  fell  down  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  died  the  next  day. 

'<  Passing  by  a  pretty  grotto,  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling  fountain  of  the  finest  wa- 
ter I  ever  saw,  we  at  length  arrived  at  Rousseau's  garden,  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  I 
ever  beheld,  quite  sequestered,  and  planted  in  the  most  romantic  style ;  it  chiefly  con- 
sists of  an  irregular  lawn,  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  but  apparently  all  in  a  state  of  nature ;  nor  is  the  hand  of  art 
to  be  traced  at  all,  except  in  the  beautiful  velvet  of  the  turf.  On  a  tree  is  an  iuscrip. 
tton,  signifying  that  there  Jean  Jacques  used  often  to  retire^  to  admiie  the  works  of 
nature,  to  feed  his  fovourite  birds^  and  play  with  the  Marquis's  children.  Near  this 
spot  is  a  house  intended  for  his  dwelling,  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished ;  'tis  a 
comfortable  cottage,  with  a  little  garden  of  flowers  before  it,  and  is  embosomed  in 
apple-trees,  vines,  &c.  In  a  small  arched  building  near  it,  the  Marquis  at  first  in- 
tended to  have  buried  Rousseau,  but  changed  his  mind.  From  this  place  we  soon 
reached  the  front  of  the  house  opposite  (o  that  i^'hence  we  set  out,  and  our  delightful 
tour  was  at  an  end. 

*^  I  think  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  my  giving  you  so  particular  an  account  of 
it,  90  I  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  my  letter ;  but  I  have  more  to  tell  you. 

''  Hearing  that  the  widow  of  Rousseau  was  living  at  a  place  not  far  out  of  our 
road  to  PariB,  and  that  many  strangers  visited  her,  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  do  the 
same ;  but  had  some  fears  lest  we  should  discover  something  in  her  which  might  ex- 
cite disagreeable  sensations,  and  even  perhaps  lessen  our  veneration  for  her  husband ; 
for  we  heard  that  she  had  been  his  servant,  and  after  having  lived  with  him  in  tliat 
capacity  ten  years,  he  said  to  her  <  Ma  bonne  amie,  I  am  satisfied  with  your  fidelity, 
and  wish  I  could  make  you  an  adequate  return.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  my 
hand.  If  you  think  that  worth  having,  it  is  yours.'  They  were  married ;  and  lived 
together  sixteen  years  after^vards  very  comfortably.  She  was  several  years  younger  than 
her  husband.  At  last  curiosity  prevailed,  and  we  went  to  see  her.  She  received  us  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  and  appear^  much  pleased  with  our  visit ;  spoke  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  of  her  husband,  and  readily  answered  every  question  I  put  to  her. 
What  I  principally  learned  from  her  was  as  follows: — ^The  character  of  Julia  was  drawn 
from  Madame  fiois  de  la  Tour  of  Lyons,  a  lady  still  living,  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Rousseau  often  spent  a  great  deal  of  time ;  she  has  a  large  family,  and  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  know  her.  The  story  of  Julia  has  not,  however,  any  connexion 
with  hers.  How  far  that  is  founded  in  truth,  Mrs.  Rousseau  said,  was  only  known 
to  its  author.  The  idea  that  Ermenonville  was  the  scene  of  it,  or  that  the  real  fa- 
ther of  Julia  lived  there,  is  without  foundation.  She  assured  me  that  the  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau  were  really  all  of  his  own  writing.  She  confided  the  manuscript 
to  the  Marquis  de  Girardin,  who  expunged  several  names  and  anecdotes  relating  to 
people  still  living,  but  against  her  consent ;  for  she  thought  the  whole  ought  to  have 
been  published  as  the  author  left  it.  I  think  more  ought  to  have  been  expunged,  at 
least  the  name  of  Madame  de  Warens  ought  to  have  been  kept  secret. 

\We  asked  her  which  was  the  best  portrait  of  Rousseau.  She  showed  us  a  plaster 
bust,  which  was  cast  from  his  fiice  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  which,  she  said,  re- 
sembled him  exactly.  The  expression  of  the  fiice,  as  well  as  its  form,  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  any  likeness  of  him  I  ever  saw.  There  is  great  serenity  in  the 
countenance,  and  much  sensibility.     The  mouth  is  uncommonly  beautiful." 

This  is  a  very  different  acount  of  Rousseau  and  Therese  from  many 
of  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  writer  was  upon  the  spot^  and  the  death  of  the  Man  of 
Nature  and  of  Truth  then  very  recent. 

The  tourist  continued  his  journey  through  the  South  of  France,  and 
went  by  sea  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  His  letters,  addressed  alternately 
to  his  father  or  mother,  continue  the  narrative  of  his  tour  through  the 
principal  Italian  cities.  His  introductions  from  London  and  Paris  pro^ 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  men 
in  the  places  he  visited,  and  of  most  of  them  he  speaks  with  warm 
esteem.  He  was  at  Rome  during  the  Carnival,  saw  the  Pretender  there, 
and  at  Naples,  saw  that  other  old  lion.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  replies 
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these  letters  draw  from  home  might,  on  many  points^  have  heen  written 
yesterday.  His  father  tells  him  of  the  Norwich  election^  and  the  rivalship 
of  the  two  Whi^  candidates,  Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr.  Beevor.  MTiat  follows  is 
among  those  transparent  truths  whicli  people  who  tuck  their  head  under 
their  wings,  are  so  often  astonished  to  see  other  folks  have  discovered. 
''As  the  dispute  was  not  upon  the  ground  of  political  principles,  for  both 
candidates  professed  the  same,  that  is,  Whiggism,  and  an  attachment  to 
the  present  Ministry,  I  wondered  to  see  them  so  eager;  but  as  it  was 
for  power  and  interest,  and  which  of  the  two  factions  should  rule,  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  corruption  of  the  present  age  would  be  as  zealous 
as  the  principles  of  the  last.  *  *  ♦  *  The  day  that  was  to  termi- 
nate the  dispute  proved  good  weather,  and  every  room  in  the  market 
was  filled  with  well-dressed  ladies,  fluttering  their  white  handkerchiefs 
out  of  the  windows,  with  a  favour  in  the  corner."  The  political  opinions 
of  the  worthy  old  gentleman  himself  were  of  a  good  school.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  find  him  reading  such  histories  or  books  of  travels  as  enabled 
him  to  track  his  son  across  the  Alps,  and  among  the  many  objects  of  art 
and  antiquity  which  Sir  James  visited ;  and  yet  more  satisfactory  to 
hear  him  say, — "  I  am  reading  Milton,  (the  prose  works,)  with  great 
reverence  and  pleasure.  ♦  *  *  »  i  never  met  so  nervous  an  oppo- 
ser  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  gone  in  the 
books.  *  *  *  The  work  is  an  invaluable  gem  in  your  library.  As 
to  the  people  of  £ngland,  what  with  factions,  plundering  and  being  plun- 
dered, and  luxury,  they  seem  dead  to  their  true  interests,  nay,  to  their 
safety." 

Sir  James  made  a  short  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  returned,  through 
Savoy,  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  came  home,  and  in  the  following  year, 
published  his  tour,  which  his  lady  believes,  and  justly,  is  less  known  than 
it  deserves  to  be.  She  says,  ''  she  feels  she  shall  be  treated  with  indul- 
gence, if  she  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  volumes  which  first  disclosed 
to  her  knowledge  the  taste  and  character  of  their  author  ;*'  and  the  feel- 
ing is  too  amiable  and  sacred  to  be  lightly  regarded,  although  it  rested 
on  a  slighter  foundation  than  the  refinement  which  pervaded  the  cha- 
racter of  her  husband,  "  and  gave  a  charm  to  his  domestic  habits,  and 
social  pleasures,  which  stood  in  place  of  the  luxuries  of  fortune,  and 
surpassed  them." 

Early  in  1788,  Sir  James  removed  from  Chelsea  to  London,  to  com- 
mence medical  practitioner  in  the  Metropolis,  saying  to  his  father,  at 
the  same  time, — '<  You  may  depend  on  it,  natural  history  will  always 
be  the  main  object  of  my  life,  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  tliankful  that 
I  have  so  noble  a  one.  I  rely  on  this  to  give  me  real  lasting  honour, 
and  to  make  me  useful  to  mankind,  through  ages  when  I  am  no  more." 
These  were  noble  aspirations  with  which  to  begin  life.  And  now  we 
must  again  revert  to  the  father,  conceiving  the  illustration  which  these 
volumes  afford  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  affection,  rightly  understood,  and 
manfully  and  generously  acted  upon,  as  their  highest  merit.  At  this 
new  and  momentous  era  in  his  professional  life,  his  father  thus  addresses 
him ; — 

«  T  am  proud  of  the  ligpht  you  stand  in  ;  and  every  advance  you  make  to  fame 
lifts  my  heart  with  transport,  and  I  want  only  to  give  you  an  independent  fortune 
to  make  me  perfectly  happy  :  but  as  I  cannot  do  that,  nor  anv  thing  like  it,  I  must 
repeat,  my  dear  James,  that  a  determination  to  depend  upon  yourself  and  to  be  your 
own  master  is  so  consonant  to  my  own  disposition,  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
1  believe  it  springs  from  a  better  principle  than  pride  in  both  of  us,  the  love  of  dear 
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Liberty,  which  is  the  blrth-riglft  of  erery  individual  of  maakind,  and  has  my 
strongest  affection.  I  wish  to  see  her  universally  enjoyed,  and  therefore  must  most 
earnestly  desire  it  may  be  the  portion  of  each  of  my  dear  children.  Would  to  GoJ 
I  may  be  able  to  leave  every  one  of  them  in  a  condition  to  possess  it  in  a  rational,  vir- 
tuous degree  !'* 

Sir  James,  at  last,  realized  his  fondest  desires,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Linnsean  society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president,  his  treasures  form, 
ing  its  wealth.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  his  house  on  the  8th  April, 
1788.  "  Thus^"  says  his  affectionate  editor, ''  Sir  James  cheerfully  aban- 
doned the  promise  of  a  lucrative  professional  life  to  become  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  naturalists,  who  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  immortal 
LinnaBus."  He  gave  regular  lectures  on  botany  and  zoology^  and  was 
well  and  fashionably  attended. 

.  After  his  return  to  London,  and  when  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  a  fash« 
ionable  lecturer.  Sir  James,  by  an  accidental  circumstance^  or  an  oppor. 
tune  introduction,  obtained  the  hono.ur  of — conversing,  is  the  term — with 
Queen  Charlotte  and  her  daughters,  on  the  elements  of  botany  and  zoology 
— and  was  highly  flattered  by  a  distinction  which  he  soon  forfeited.  In  one 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels,  a  young,  low.born  aspirant  for  the  honour  of 
an  introduction  to  her  Majesty's  drawing-room,  forfeits  or  impedes  her 
chances,  so  dexterously  manoeuvred  for  by  her  courtier  patroness, from  un- 
fortunately subscribing  for  a  Whig  pamphlet,  and  having  her  name  on  the 
obnoxious  list ;  but  Sir  James  was  guilty  of  deeper  offence,  and  forfeited 
his  high  privilege  of  conversing  with  Majesty  about  insects  and  flowers, 
in  a  very  simple  way.  More  and  more  charmed  "  by  the  benignity  and 
cultivated  understandings  of  the  principal  personages,"  Sir  James  was 
in  the  way  of  becoming  as  much  of  a  courtier  as  a  philosopher  need  be, 
when  he  seems  to  have  abruptly  received  his  congee.  Some  unlucky 
passage  in  his  Tour  had  been  represented  as  ''  injurious,  in  these  times, 
to  crowned  heads."  It  was  now  1791.  ''A  passage,  in  which  he  eulo* 
gized  Rousseau,  was  regarded  as  hostile  to  religion,  virtue,  and  loyalty." 
Sir  James  was  deeply  concerned  at  the  Royal  wrath  ;  and  assuredly  went 
far  enough,  when  he  represented  what  he  says  of  Rousi^eau  ^*  rather  as 
an  apoiogy  than  eulogiutn.**  What  he  said  offensively  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  manfully  vindicates,  as  the  most  favourable  apology  consistent  with 
the  regard  due  to  truth,  and  the  sacred  interests  of  virtue,  that  he  could 
make."  One  epithet  he  regretted, — ^he  had  called  the  Queen  by  the  ugly 
name  of  Messalina,  which  the  Court  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  of  George 
IV,  afterwards  delighted  to  hear  applied  to  the  daughter-in-law  of  Queen 
Charlotte.  Sir  James  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  liberals  of  the  time, 
.and  too  readily  credited  the  brutal  calumnies  propagated  against  the 
private  character  of  the  Queen  of  France,  who  committed  great  and 
dangerous  political  faults,  though  she  was  certainly  free  of  the  gross 
vices  imputed  to  her.* 


•  In  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  the  Etguteknth,  which  are  about  to  appear,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  King  himself,  that  Prince  sagaciously  say»k 
or  is  made  to  say,  that  there  was  no  reason  either  for  the  infatuation  or  calumny  of 
which  his  sister-in-law  %va8  alternately  the  object.  lie  means,  we  presume,  that  the 
Austrian  Princess,  with  a  strong  temper,  and  a  mediocre  understanding,  was  no  more 
the  fltting  subject  of  the  chivalrous  raptiures  of  Burke,  than  of  the  brutal  and  obscene 
slanders,  which,  he  asserts,  were  traced  home  to  the  courtiera  themselves.  The  libel- 
lers of  the  Queen  were  neither  the  People  nor  the  Men  of  Letters.  They  were,  accor- 
ding to  Louis  XVIIL,  the  Dukes  d'Aiguillon  and  St.  Florentin,  the  Rohans,  and 
the  Noailles,  and  other  angry  and  disappointed  persons  around  the  whappy  Queen- 
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It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Smith  to  give  at  full 
length  the  obnoxious  passages  in  his  Tour,  which  lost  him  the  grace  and 

patronage  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

''  Of  her  political  faults  during  her  prosperity,  I  presume  not  to  form  an  idea ;  for 
who  could  dive  into  the  intricacies  of  one  of  the  most  intrig[uing  of  all  co^irts  ?  Her 
subsequent  conduct,  her  plots,  as  they  are  called,  her  treoMcn  against  her  oppretsorB, 
none  that  can  put  themselves  into  her  situation  will  wonder  at  or  blame.  Her  pri- 
rate  faults  I  will  not  palliate.  They  were  but  too  well  known,  when  she  was  in  a 
situation  that  might  be  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  justice,  except  the  dirine ; 
but  they  will  not  fail  now  to  be  blackened,  no  doubt,  where  that  can  be  done.  Let 
it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  state  prisons  revealed  no  secrets  to  the  dishonour 
of  this  unfortunate  Queen,  no  victims  of  her  jealousy  or  resentment,  though  they  were 
often  filled  with  those  of  the  worthless  mistresees  of  former  kings.  The  canting 
Madam  Maintenon  spared  no  pains  to  entrap  and  to  confine  for  life  a  Dutch  book- 
seller, who  had  exposed  her  character ;  but  Marie  Antoinette  took  not  the  least  ven- 
geance of  the  most  abusive  things,  written  and  published  by  persons  within  her  own 
power. 

*<  With  respect  to  the  character  of  Rousseau,  about  which  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  so  much  divided,  I  have  found  it  improve  on  a  near  examination.  Every 
one  who  knew  him  speaks  of  him  with  the  most  affectionate  esteem,  as  the  most 
friendly,  unaffected  and  modest  of  men,  and  the  most  unassuming  in  conversa- 
tion. Enthusiastically  fond  of  the  study  of  Nature^  and  of  Limu»ua  as  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  her  works,  he  was  always  warmly  attached  to  those  who  agreed  with 
him  in  this  taste.  The  amiable  and  accomplished  lady*  to  whom  his  Letters  oa 
Botany  were  addressed,  concurs  in  this  account,  and  holds  his  memory  in  the  highest 
veneration.  I  have  ventured  to  ask  her  opinion  upon  some  unaccountable  actions  in 
his  life,  and  especially  about  those  misanthropic  horrors  and  suspicions  which  embit- 
tered his  latter  days.  She  seemed  to  think  the  last  not  entirely  groundless ;  but  still, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  attributed  to  a  something  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  for 
which  he  was  to  be  pitied,  not  censured.  Her  charming  daughter  showed  me  a  col* 
lection  of  dried  plants,  made  and  presented  to  her  hj  Rousseau,  neatly  pasted  on 
small  writing.paper,  and  accompanied  with  their  Linn»an  names  and  other  particu- 
lars. 

.  «  Botany  seems  to  have  been  his  most  favourite  amusement  in  the  latter  part  of 
life;  and  his  feelings  with  respect  to  this  pursuit  are  expressed  with  that  energy  and 
grace  so  peculiarly  his  own,  in  his  letter  to  Linnnus,  the  original  of  which  I  pre- 
serve as  an  inestimable  relic.  I  need  offer  no  apology  to  the  candid  and  well-in- 
formed reader  for  this  minuteness  of  anecdote  concerning  so  celebrated  a  character. 
Tliose  who  have  only  partial  notions  of  Rousseau,  may  perhaps  wonder  to  hear  that 
bis  memory  is  cherished  by  any  well-disposed  minds.  To  such  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  I  hold  in  a  very  subordinate  light  that  beauty  of  style  and  language,  those 
golden  passages,  which  will  immortalize  his  writings ;  and  a  faint  resemblance  of 
M'hich  is  the  only  merit  of  some  of  his  enemies.  I  respect  him  as  a  writer  eminently 
favourable  on  the  whole  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  reason,  and  religion.  Wherc- 
ever  he  goes  counter  to  any  of  these,  I  as  fk«ely  dissent  from  him ;  but  do  not  on  that 
account  throw  all  his  works  into  the  fire.  As  the  best  and  most  religious  persons  of 
my  acquaintances  are  among  his  warmest  admirers,  I  may  perhaps  be  biassed  in  my 
judgment ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  amiable  to  be  misled  by  the  fair  parts  of  a  cha- 
racter, than  to  make  its  imperfections  a  pretence  for  not  admiring  or  profiting  by  its 
beauties.  Nor  can  any  defects  or  inconsistencies  in  the  private  character  of  Rousseau 
depreciate  the  refined  moral  and  religious  principles  with  which  his  works  abound. 
Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  comes  from.  No  imperfections  of  humanity  can  discredit 
a  noble  cause  ;  and  it  would  be  madness  to  reject  Christianity,  for  instance,  either 
because  Peter  denied  Christ,  or  Judas  betrayed  him. 

^^  ^*  It  will  be  hard  to  meet  with  a  more  edifying  or  more  consolatory  lecture  on  re- 
ligion than  the  death-bed  of  Julia.  Her  character  is  evidently  intended  as  a  model 
in  this  respect.  By  that,  then,  we  should  judge  of  its  author,  and  not  bv  fretful  doubts 
and  petulant  expressions,  the  sad  fruits  of  unjust  pei-secution,  and  of  good  intentions 
misconstrued. 

"  Nor  would  it  be  diflBcult  to  produce,  from  the  works  of  Rousseau,  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  passages  directly  in  support  of  Christianity  itself,  compared  with  what  are  sup- 
posed hostile  to  it.     It  is  notorious  that  he  incurred  the  ridicule  of  Voltaire,  for  ex- 
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«ltmg  the  character  and  death  of  Jems  above  that  of  Socrates.  <  But  he  was  insidi- 
ous,  and  he  disbelieved  miracles,*  says  his  opponents.  If  he  believed  Christianity 
without  the  assistance  of  miracles  to  support  his  faith,  is  it  a  proof  of  his  infidelity  i' 
If  he  was  insidious,  that  is  his  own  concern.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  hidden 
meanings  or  mystical  explanations  of  any  book,  certainly  not  of  the  writings  of  so 
ingenuous  and  perspicuous  an  author  as  Rousseau.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  whole 
tenour  of  those  writings  has  been  too  hostile  to  the  preyailing  opinions,  or  at  least  to 
the  darling  interests  of  those  in  authority  among  whom  he  lived ;  for  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  are  never  wanting  to  depress  every  attempt  at  improving  or  instructing  the 
world,  and  the  greatest  heresy  and  most  unpardonable  offence  is  always  that  of  being 
in  the  right.  For  this  cause,  having  had  the  honour  of  feeling  the  vengeance  of  aU 
ranks  of  tyrants  and  bigots,  from  a  king  or  bishop  of  France,  to  a  paltry  magistrate 
of  Berne,  or  a  Swiss  pastor,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  was 
received  with  open  arms,  being  justly  considered  as  the  martyr  of  that  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation and  liberty  which  is  the  basis  of  our  constitution^  and  on  which  alone  our 
reformed  religion  depends.  He  was  caressed  and  entertained  by  the  best  and  most 
accomplished  people,  and  experienced  in  a  particular  manner  the  bounty  of  our  pre- 
sent amiable  sovereign. 

«  One  cannot  but  lament,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  I  believe  virtuous, 
public  characters  of  that  day,  should  of  late  have  vainly  enough  attempted  to  compli- 
ment the  same  sovereign,  by  telling  him  he  came  to  the  crown  in  contempt  of  his 
people,  should  have  held  up  a  Messallnafor  public  veneration,  and  become  the  calum- 
niator of  Rousseau  I 

<'  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  a  certain  morbid  degree  of  sensibility  and  delicacy, 
added  to  the  inequalities  of  a  temper  broken  down  by  persecution  and  ill  health, 
made  Rousseau  often  receive  apparently  well-meant  attentions  with  a  very  bad  grace; 
Yet,  from  most  of  the  complaints  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  heard  from  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  I  very  much  suspect  he  was  not  unfrequently  in  the  right. 
But  supposing  him  to  have  been  to  blame  in  all  these  instances,  they  occurred  poste- 
rior to  his  most  celebrated  publications.  Was  it  not  very  unjust,  therefore,  for 
those  who  had  patronized  and  extolled  him  for  those  publications,  to  vent  their  ani- 
mosity against  them  for  any  thing  in  his  conduct  afterwards  P 

<<  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  attempt  a  fall  justification  of  his  writings.  I 
only  contend  for  the  generally  good  intention  of  tbeir  author.  The  works  themselves 
must  be  judged  by  impartial  posterity.  I  merely  offer  my  own  sentiments ;  but  I 
offer  them  freely,  scorning  to  disguise  my  opinion,  either  because  infidels  have  pressed 
Rousseau  into  their  service,  or  because  the  uncandid  and  the  dishonest  have  traduced 
him  falsely,  not  daring  to  declare  the  real  cause  of  their  aver8ion,-^his  virtuous  sin- 
cerity." 

Though  liis  Tour  lost  Sir  James  the  favour  of  Queen  Charlotte,  it 
gained  him  some  valuahle  friends.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Johnes  of 
Hafod,  a  name  familiar  in  the  gossiping  literary  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  distinguished  as  that  of  the  trandator  of  Froissart.  The 
visits  of  Sir  James  to  Ha£od,  and  his  descriptions  of  that  splendid  place 
and  its  inmates,  make  an  agreeahle  section  of  his  memoirs.  His  first 
visit  was  made  in  1795 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  second  was  under- 
taken, in  company  with  Lady  Smith,  then,  we  presume,  newly  married. 
She  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  this  romantic  seat,  and  with  its 
presiding  genius. 

In  the  previous  year.  Sir  James  lost  his  excellent  father,  of  whom  he 
justly  says,  '^  There  never  was  a  more  honest,  sensible,  judicious  man,  or 
excellent  parent."  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Norwich,  his  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  this  affectionate  father  may  now  be  seen.  His  mother 
survived  till  1820,  when,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liver, 
pool,  he  mentions,  that  "  She  fell  asleep  so  happily  as  never  to  have 
known  what  death  was :  nor  did  she  ever  know  the  fear  of  it.  Her  reH. 
gion  was  of  the  most  cheerful  kind  ;  no  gloom,  no  uncharitableness,  had 
any  share  in  it.  I  had  been  in  the  hahit  of  almost  daily  calls,  to  chat  a 
minute  or  two  with  her,  and  I  miss  her  with  a  degree  of  sadness  I  did 
not  expect."    - 
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Among  the  most  agreeable  of  the  correspondentB  of  Sir  James^  is  a 
young  Swiss  gentleman,  Mr.  Davall  of  Orbe,  enthusiastic  in  his  lore  of 
botany,  and  nature,  and  of  their  high  priest  in  England.  His  letters  are 
highly  pleasing. 

Lecturing,  composing  his  works,  and  extending  his  scientific  corre- 
spondence, the  life  of  Sir  James  passed  smoothly  on.  One  of  his  works 
was  dedicated  to  the  Marchioness  of  Rockingham,  and  a  Most  Honour^ 
able  letter  is  received  from  her,  delicately  expressive  of  her  alarm  at 
some  terrible  blunder  in  the  style  of  address,  lest  offence  be  given  to 
noble  Duchesses  by  an  infringement  of  their  exclusive  honours  and  rights. 
Lady  Smith  has  been  over-anxious  for  the  preser\'ation  and  promulgation 
of  these  testimonials  of  the  nobility ;  nor  can  we  help  noticing,  to  the 
credit  of  his  tact,  that  Sir  James  seems  to  have  known  the  full  value  of 
female  patronage. 

After  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  Hammersmith  to  be  near  the 
nurseries,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  in  Norwich,  going 
to  London  to  deliver  his  lectures.  He  also  lectured  on  botany  in  other 
large  towns  in  England,  still  going  on  with  his  own  periodical  works, 
and  his  contributions  to  those  published  by  different  booksellers. 

By  1814,  Sir  James  had  so  far  overcome  the  bad  odour  of  his  Tour  of 
1788,  that  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  misceUaneous  correspondence  which  occupies  so  much  of  these 
volumes,  would  bear  to  be  sifted  and  much  diminished ;  yet  there  are 
interspersed  many  agreeable  letters  from  Roscoe,  from  a  warm-hearted 
Irish  fnend,  named  Caldwell,  and  from  other  persons  eminent  in  science 
or  in  rank.  Among  the  best  of  the  letters  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work,  is  one  from  himself  to  Mrs.  Cobbold,  vindicating  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
poem,- entitled  ^'Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,"  which  gave  so  much 
offence  in  certain  lligh-Church  and  High-Tory  quarters,  that  we  be- 
lieve, a  Scottish  literary  lady  was  moved  to  put  her  pen  in  shaft  against 
the  Bai'bauld  heresies.  Mrs.  Cobbold  was  indignant  at  the  praises  lavished 
upon  America  by  the  poetess,  a  subject  on  which  no  Tory  can  keep  his 
temper  quietly ;  and,  at  the  deprecation  of  the  war.  Sir  James  vindi- 
cates the  poetess  with  energy  and  fervour,  and,  it  is  very  probable,  shared 
her  views.  He,  however,  concludes  very  kindly  ;  "  Now,  my  dear  friend, 
forget  all  party,  and  be  (not  a  /alse^  but)  a  true  Christian  philosopher, 
take  this  excellent  woman  to  your  heart  as  a  congenial  spirit ;  for  if  you 
knew  her  as  well  as  I  do,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  you  would 
love  and  admire  her  as  much." 

In  1818  Sir  James  was  induced  to  offer  himi-elf  a  candidate  for  the 
botanical  chair  of  Cambridge,  though  neither  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  though  holding  opinions  ma- 
terially opposed  to  the  Church  creed.  His  peculiar  tenets  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words,  and  those  of  his  editor,  for  we  are  rather  at  a 
loss  how  to  designate  them.     They  were  those  : — 

<^<That[^a  man  can  be  no  Cbristian,  a$  to  failhy  who  does  not  jud^e  for  himself ; 
nor,  as  to  practice^  who  does  not  allow  others  to  do  so  \^ithout  presuming  to  cen- 
sure or  to  hinder  theiu. 

"  His  opinions  were  formed  from  the  same  source  whence  many,  with  equal  since- 
rity, derive  very  different  ones.  His  creed  was  the  New  Testament,  and  he  read  it 
as  a  celehrated  divine  recommends;  that  is,  < as  a  man  would  read  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  in  the  which  he  doth  only  seek  after  what  was  his  friend^s  mind  aud  mean- 
ing, not  what  he  can  put  upon  his  words.* 

"  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  in  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  strict  unity  of  God,  as  one  of  the  trutlis  our  great  Master  was 
rommissioned  to  teach,  he  considered  his  opinion  truly  apostolical. 
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<'  ( I  Xo^  up/  he  saya,  in  a  lettei*  to  a  friend,  <to  one  God,  and  delight  in  referring 
all  my  hopes  and  wishes  to  him ;  I  consider  the  doctrine  and  example  of  Christ  as 
the  greatest  blessing  God  has  given  us,  and  that  his  character  is  the  most  perfect  and 
lovely  we  ever  knew,  except  that  of  God  himself.  This  is  my  religion ;  I  hope  it  is 
not  unsound.* 

<*  Let  it  not  he  supposed  that  Sir  James  was  indiifercnt  to  opinions,  and  considered 
all  systems  equally  good  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  preserved  his  own  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  and  no  temptation  of  interest  ever  made  him  swerve  one  mo- 
ment from  the  maintenance  and  viudication  of  those  he  had  adopted :  but  among 
these,  the  fii-st  was  charity  ;  exclusiveness  he  considered  as  the  very  characteristic 
of  Antichrist  and  pride.  There  was  no  sect  of  Christians,  among  the  good  and  sin- 
cere, with  whom  he  could  not  worship  the  Great  Spirit  to  whom  all  look  up,  enter 
'into  their  vietvs,  excuse  what  he  might  consider  as  their  prejudices, -and  respect. their 
piety :  and  whether  it  were  in  the  pope^s  chapel,  or  the  parish  church,  he  felt  the  lo* 
cial  glpw, 

'  To  gang  together  to  the  kirk« 

And  altogether  pray ; 
Where  each  to  his  great  Father  bendy. 
Old  men,  and  babeii,  and  loving  frionu. 

And  youths  and  maiden*  gay.* 

The  affection  he  thus  felt  for  others,  he  in  general  had  the  happiness  of  finding  re- 
ciprocal, <  for  love  must  owe  its  origin  to  love.*  No  one  had  less  of  a  sectarian 
spirit ;  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  make  converts,  except  to  Christian  charity.*' 

After  this  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  siy  that  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
botanical  chair  at  Cambridge  was  unsuci'assful.  This  good  and  amiable 
man  died  in  Marrh  1828,  after  the  illness  of  a  ungle  day.  His  charac- 
ter is  Bammed  up  by  Lady  Smith,  with  tiie  natural  leanings  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  impossible  it  should  foe  otherwise,  though  nothing  is  said 
that  is  not  warranted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Uie  life  of  her  husband,  and 
by  the  documents  and  correspondence  placed  before  us.  And  her  es. 
timate  is  exceeded  by  the  praises  of  his  other  friends.  We  shall  give 
but  one  sample,  and  ih  her  own  words.  '^  Of  the  poor  and  humble  it  gave 
him  heartfelt  pleasure  to  enter  into  their  scanty  pleasures,  their  little 
vanity,  or  even  weakness ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices  they 
made  to  humanity  and  duty,  of  their  kindnesses  to  each  other,  their 
fortitude  in  distress,  melted  his  heart,  and  willingly  weuld  he  have 
wiped  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  He  truly  felt  that  ^'  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;"  and  his  benevolent  sympa- 
thies  extended  \o  the  whole  human  race. 

Having  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  early  me- 
moirs of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  being  so  much  pleased  with  the 
amiable  and  tender  spirit  in  which  his  editor,  has  fulfilled  her  task,  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  whisper,  at  parting,  that  the  work  is  far  too 
bulky,  that  it  contains  much  that  is  of  little  importance,  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  none  whatever.  Nor  is  the  arrangement  what  it  might  be,  nor 
the  narrative  clearly  developed.  We  should  certainly  also  have  liked  to 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  fire-side  of  a  man,  who  at  college,  filled 
us  with  so  much  interest  of  a  familiar  and  domestic  kind*  The  youth 
who  wrote  so  delightfully  homey  and  to  Kindersley  his  cousin,  and  Batty 
his  friend,  could  not  all  at  once  lose  this  faculty.  If  the  modesty  of  the 
writer  has  kept  back  letters,  because  addressed  to  herself,  we  are  sorry 
for  it.  A  few  more  of  Sir  James'  own  familiar  letters  were  worth  all  the 
complimentary  epistles  in  the  volumes,  and  of  these  we  have  scarce  one 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1787.  Still  we  owe  Lady  Smith  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  having  given  us  so  much  that  is  instructive,  and  of 
most  winning  example ;  in  the  history  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  parents. 
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The  fol^iwC  of  the  JbUowing  renei  baTiog  beoome  "  better  known  than  tnuied/  amouf  the  prob 
prietori  of  coflbe-tbopg  end  eatlng.houMi  in  the  metropoUt,  wm  fian  to  make  a  piedatorj  excunlon, 
a  few  months  belbre  hi«  death,  into  Kent ;  and  to  gratify  hii  tatte  for  ocean  delicacftee^  confined  his 
eeurient  reieaichei  to  the  principal  towne  ak>ng  the  coaO.  Here  the  fireih  Ma-fareeicf  gare  a  keener 
edge  (if  potiible)  to  hlf  inordinate  appetite,— l>y  the  mtlautM  indulgence  of  which  he  frequenUy  com. 
mitted  hinuelf,  and  was  ufirquentlff  commiUed  bjr  the  chM  magistratei,r-Qnta  at  length  he  wai  ar. 
retUi,  once  for  all,  in  hie  career  of  gutronomical  glory,  by  the  unrelenting  bailiff  who  makes  hb 
caption  at  the  luit  of  nature,  and  whose  prison  is  the  grave.  To  this  drcumitanoe  atone  wc  may 
ucribe  the  preservation  of  the  native  Mba  (of  oysteni)  from  total  extinction. 

'*  Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
AB.devoaiing,  alLdestroying." 
Dando  was  won't  to  ezdaim,  with  ancient  Pistol,-**'  The  workfs  mine  oyiter,**  ftr-and  oyiten 
Indeed  to  him  were  the  tfearct«  objects  to  him  in  the  world;  albeit  he  contrived  to  obtain  >br  aeMAy 
the  enormous  quantities  he  consumed  of  them.    But  since  he  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  atthough 
unable  to  diacbaige  any  other  of  his  debU,  de  mortuii  nil  m'ti  ttommm. 

Oh,  death  I  what  haroc  in  this  world  you  make  ! 
'  From  kings  to  cobblerv,— 4iay  below  the  lant^ 
Now  fh>m  his  throne  an  emperor  you  shakc^ 
Anon  a  beggar  sinks  before  the  blast ; 
What  though  of  health  incessant  care  we  take. 
And  bleed,  or  blister,  physic,  feed,  or  fast ; 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  you,  who  cut  us  short  all. 
For  I  suspect  that  eyen  /  am  mortal  I 

Dando*s  defunct, — ^the  chief  of  sponging  caitiff^.. 
How  will  the  eook-ahop  keepers  all  dephre  I 

Who  saw  him  oft  astonish  so  the  natives 

Scores  upon  scores^ — and  never  pay  his  score : 

An  idler, — ^yet  the  first  of  oper-atiyes, 

Who^  when  his  work  was  done,  still  long'd  for  moro*. 
To  plunge  in  pepper,  vinegar,  and  mustard, 
Then  6o/A— as  would  an  alderman  a  custard! 
Yet  though  his  thoughu  were  always  on  his  belly, 

Dando,  at  times,  evinced  poetic  taste, 

Lamb  he  deyour'd,  and  his  delight  was  Shelley, 
Gloated  on  Crabbe,  and  sometimes  Sprat  embraced  : 
Though  little  versed  in  rhpmes  of  L.  E.  L.,  he 
Could  giye  his  L  a  U.— foi  that  I'ye  tnwed. 
And  when  heM  banqueted  on  sweetest  soles. 
He  always  loyed  to  wash  them  down  with  Bowles  ! 
Milton  to  him  was  aye  an  hononr*d  name,— 
But  there  are  MUton  o^/^«,_which  explains  it ; 
CAauNcer  he  thought  well  merited  his  fame ; 
And  Cot0-ley  had  the  charm  that  always  gains  it ; 
JBoiAeau,  though  French,  put  forth  a  potent  claim. 
But  Doctor  Kitchener's  (and  who  arraigns  it  ?) 
Still  was  the  spell  that  made  the  rest  seemyfwmmery; 
He  dress" d  a  (£nn/-.better  than  Montgomery !  * 
«  Say,  what  is  taste  ?"— he  said,  with  aching  side,  f 
When  to  his  straining  optics  once  appear*d,— . 

In  a  snug  cook-shop,  which  hot  joints  supplied, 

A  dish  that  brought  the  water  o*er  his  beard, 

"  Say  what  is  taste  ?— I'll  /r^,— though  scullions  chide"— 

So  in  he  popp'd,  and  his  intestines  checr'd  { 

But  when  he'd  pick'd  the  bone,  off  ran  the  glutton, 

And  gave  but  %.bail  for  the  leg  of  mutton  ! 

Yet  seldom  this  impunity  he  found, 

When  thus  to  break  his  faat  he  broke  the  law,— 
,  Has  been,  for  eating  lobsters,  in  Lob's  pound  ;  J 
Though  sometimes  he  got  off,  and  with  a  daw  !  (eclat.) 


•  Author  of  «  Satan,"  a  poem. 
^  Akenside 


1 


A  sublunary  Umbo,  for  the  damned  poor  I 
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By  magistrates  in  gaol  he  hath  heen  hound, 
Because  a  mato-solemn  was  his  fimto,— 
Entomhing  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  in  spacious  rooms^ 
Within  his  paunches  boundless  catacombs  ! 

In  yain  would  prudence^  with  his  craying  cope,— 
A  satisfied  appearance  he  could  sham  ill ; 
Nor  would  he  fast  for  Perceval, — if  Pope,— 
Wheneyer  he  could  break  through  hunger*8  trammel : 
He  ne*er  belieyed  that  Pleasures  dwelt  tvUh  Hopep 
And,  sooner  than  such  lays,  he*d  bolt  a  camely — 
Old  Sherry's  dramas, — though  beneath  the  turf  he*8, — 
Not  much  could  move  him,  but  he  relish'd  MurphyU,* 

Though  not  a  great  philosopher  he  was, 
HeM  heard  of  eomeiSy  and  a  monstrous  tale  he 
Had  deem*d  our  sages'  theories  and  laws,^ 
Fictitious^  though  sublime^  like  songs  of  Bayley : 
Yet  he  was  always  making  out  the  cattse  I 
And  when  his  face  I  saw,  I  thought  'twas  Pale^  ; 
But  he  abhor'd  a  Lock{e\  or  I'm  mistaken. 
Near  any  library  that  held  his  Bacon  ! 

*Tis  true,  he  thought  but  little  of  philosophy ; 
Pisciyorous  was  lUs  craying,  and  he  sought 
(I  do  not  mean  to  offer  an  apology) 
Where  he  might  batten  on  a  feast  unbought : 
Perhaps  he  then  was  studying  conchol<^. 
And  oyster-eating  was  a  Kelp, — ^he  thought ; 
But  this  I  know,  he  had  not  yow'd  in  cloisters 
To  lead  a  life  austere,  eschewing  oysters. 

Oh,  it  would  cheer  the  cockles  of  his  heart, 
And  set  the  muscles  of  his  jaws  in  motion. 
To  see  as  many  as  might  fill  a  cart 
Of  those  delicious  denizens  of  ocean  I 
When  once  set  down,  he  knew  not  to  depart, 
Nor  had  he  of  repletion  the  least  notion, 
Devouring  all  he  saw,— 'twas  really  cruel,— 
But  oysters  to  his  appetite  were  fuel. 

Yes,  oysters  ever  were  his  fey'rite  fere. 

Of  which  for  lunch,  'tis  doubtful,  if  a  dollar  a 

Sufficiency  could  purchase  for  this  spare^ 

Gaunt  epicure,  whose  stomach  so  intolera- 

Ble  would  demand  a  barrel  for  his  share^ 

And  stuff  in  stem  defiance  of  the  cholera  f 

His  thoughts  were  constantly,  and  eke  his  wishes,— 

Just  like  a  statesman's^— on  the  loaves  and  fishes  I 

Rejoic^  testaceous  tremblers  I  ope  your  lips. 

And  show  the  shining  pearls  that  lie  between; 

Whose  snowy  lustre  can  so  for  eclipse 

The  dental  masticators  of  a  queen : 

No  more  your  foe  shall  take  his  coastwise  trips, 

With  maw  insatiate^— yet  with  looks  so  lean,— 

To  banquet  on  six  bushels,  for  a  meal. 

At  Hythe  or  Dover,  —where  he  ate  a  Deal  f 

I've  often  grieved  to  think  how  many  fears 

Disturb'd  your  oozy  rest  beneath  the  waters. 

Which  rose^  like  spring-tides,  with  your  Mni/  tears. 

Anticipating  Dando's  daily  slaughters : 

But  hush  your  apprehensions,  little  dears ! 

The  gourmaruTs  gone, — ^with  stomach  like  an  otter's, — 

So  (of  his  yam  since  Atropos  the  threads 

Hath  cut)  you  may  sleep  easy  on  your  beds  I 


m  ^usiy— Muiphy't  PUyt,  or  Murphies,  sMmpotatoc$, 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

Before  thid  article  reaches  our  readers^  the  result  of  nearly  all  the 
Irish  elections  will  have  been  known^  and  conjecture  as  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  various  parties  will  therefore  have  been  superseded  by 
certainty.  A  short  statement^  however,  of  the  nature^  objects,  and  means 
of  those  parties  will  not  be  useless.  While  it  forms  a  necessary  prepar* 
ation  for  any  future  ohservatians  on  Ireland,  it  will  have  its  value  even 
for  the  past.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  contending  armies  durin;]^  the 
elections  will  be  understood,  and  many  perplexities  and  apparent  contra. 
dictions  will  be  cleared  up,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  each  is  delineated. 

There  are  at  present  in  Ireland  three  great  parties — ^the  Conserva. 
tive-Orange  ;  the -Government,  or  Juitte  Milieu  ;  and  the  People.  The 
object  of  the  first,  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  is  the  recovery  of  their 
ancient  ascendency.  For  this  they  sometimes  praise,  and  for  this  they 
always  oppose  the  Government.  According  as  thoy  perceive  the  Govern- 
ment incline  towards  themselves,  or,  stag^gered  by  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  adopt  a  more  rational  and  honouraUe  policy,  Uieir  organs  flatter 
or  denounce  it.  When  the  Yeomanry  were  armed,  when  the  tithe  war 
commenced,  when  a  county  was  placed  under  the  Fmct  Preiercation  Act, 
as  it  is  wittily  termed,  they  were  soothed  into  a  sort  of  sullen  approval ; 
but  when  any  symptoms  of  deference  to  general  opinion  appear,  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  heal  ancient  party  divisions,  they  stun  Heaven 
with  clamour,  and  pour  every  sort  of  abuse  upon  the  devoted  heads  of 
the  Ministers.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in  their  most 
cordial  moods  of  gratitude  they  would  not  dash  out  the  brains  of  tlie  pre. 
sent  government.  On  the  contrary,  their  hatred  knows  no  ebb.  In. 
stinct  tells  them  that  a  Whig  government  must  often  bow  to  the  de- 
clared sense  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  very  support  they  receive  from 
it  is  in  the  teeth  of  all  its  principles  and  professions  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  While,  therefore,  they  accept  favours  from  it,  all  their  force, 
either  secretly  or  oi>eBly,  is  directed  to  its  overthrow.  Reform  never  can 
be  forgiven ;  but  the  very  announcement  of  a  real  revision  of  the  Church 
Establishment  has  dri\'en  them  nearlv  frantic.  "  War  to  the  knife," 
is  their  motto  at  present, — "  Overthrow  the  government  at  all  hazards, 
— the  Tories  must-  come  in,  and  then  farewell  reform,"  expresses  the 
sole  object  of  the  Conservative  Club  at  Tims's.  This  party  has  been 
shaken,  first,  by  the  slight  absurdity  (for  the  conviction  is  gradually  mak. 
ing  way)  of  expecting  that  Protestant  Ascendency  can  be  restored  by 
any  government, — ^that  the  Catholics  can  be  stripped  of  property,  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  elective  franchise,  all  of  which,  the  verv  notion  of  as. 
cendency,  implies :  and,  secondly,  by  the  advancing  distress  amidst  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  Orangemen,  which  is  driving  them  into  the 
ranks  of  repeal,  slowly  indeed  in  the  country,  but  in  a  more  decided 
manner  in  the  towns. 

The  Government  party,  besides  those  who  in  all  countries  lick  the 
hand  that  dispenses  for  the  time  being  the  public  money,  includes  those 
who  are  opposed  to  Repeal ;  some  from'conscientious  motives,  no  doubt ; 
some  because  they  fear  the  name  of  agitator,  and  therefore  require,  that 
before  they  join  Repeal,  the  country  ^should  be  so  completely  beyond  re- 
covery, that  the  most  timid  would  acknowledge  it  was  time  to  attempt 
a  cure;  but  the  majority,  because  they  are  already  so  rich,  that  no  in- 
crease  of  general  prosperity  coukl  be  expected  to  add  anything  to  their 
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personal  comforts  or  gratifications.  **  Let  well  alone^"  is  their  principle. 
'*  The  country  is  happy^"  *^  its  exports  increasing^"  and  if  there  be  dis- 
tress^ it  is  only  the  the  unavoidable  inequality  of  condition  ;  some  must 
be  poor- j  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence. '^  The  looped  and  windowed  raggedness"  oi  the  tradesman,  to 
the  philosophical  eye^  gives  the  pleasure  of  contrast  to  the  surface  of  soi- 
ciety^  and  by  its  simplicity  relieves  th«  glare  and  gorgeousne^s  of  opu- 
lence. Without  misery^  charity  could  not  exist.  The  finest  feelings  of 
the  heart  would  be  dead  or  paralyzed  for  want  of  practice.  Moreover^ 
if  you  make  the  lower  orders  content  with  their  situation^  they  become 
turbulent  at  ouce.  If  they  can  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood  by  their  daily 
labour^  they  give  the  night  to  plans  of  insurrection  and  Whiteboyism. 
Distress  preserves  the  national  dependence  of  society.  With  low  wages 
incendiarism  disappears,  and  a  seditious  spirit  varies  directly  as  the  com- 
fort of  a  people.  A  man  whose  belly  is  full  fears  nothing ;  put  him  in 
danger  of  starving,  and  there  is  one  great  element  of  terror.  Juvenal 
held,  that  a  man  has  no  fancy  for  horrors  while  he  is  *'  thunderstruck" 
about  getting  a  dinner  or  a  blanket.  The  lower  orders,  after  a  year  of 
good  wages,  are  ripe  for  anything. 

This  party,  about  two  years  since,  issued  a  manifesto  against  Repeal^ 
and  (certainly  with  much  prudence)  at  the  same  time  declared,  that 
prompt  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  were  Q^ce8sary  ;  that,  in  short, 
there  must  be  a  total  change  of  system  ;  meaning,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  old  detestable  scheme  of  division  and  force  must  be  abandoned, 
and  that  Government  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  community.  Let  us  very  briefly  examine  how  far  the 
\rhigs  have  followed  the  advice  of  this  great  body  of  their  supporters. 
Let  us  review  their  measures  and  see  what  they  have  done  to  heal  div^ 
sions,  how  have  they  advanced  the  prosperity,  or  censulted  the  feelings 
of  the  people. 

They  revived  the  Orange  yeomanry,  and  told  them  they  were  revived 
for  their  exclusive  loyalty.     They  put   arms  into  the  hands  of  30,000 
men,  naturally  violent,  but  then  exasperated  by  what  they  considered 
as  defeat,  and  told   them  they   did  so  in  order  to  coerce  the  people. 
They  appointed  a  known,  open,  avowed  Conservative  as  their  Attorney 
General ;  a  man,  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  if  he  had  ousted  Lord 
Grey,  would  have  cheerfully  retained — a  man  whom  the  Conservative 
press,  while  it  denounced  and  opposed  reform  in  all  modes,  loaded  with 
praise ;  and  they  have  made  him  run  a  career  of  Special  Commissions, 
of  prosecutions  of  the  press,  of  tithe  arrests,  and  attachments  and  pro- 
secutions,  unexampled  in  the  same  duration  of  Tory  power,  and  which 
*has  thrown  the  country  into  the  terrible  ferment  we  see,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.      What  has  been  the  consequence  of  this  policy  ? 
•—Read  it  in  the  Conservative  Club  at  Tims's — in  the  struggles  for  Pro- 
testant Ascendency — in  the  strenuous  efforts  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment— in  the  elections — in  the  L.2000  subscribed  to  throw  the  Irish 
Solicitor  General,  and  Lord  Grey's  relation;  Mr.  Ponsonby,  out  of  Dublin 
College  ; — read  it,  in  short,  in  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  Conservatives 
to  that  Government  which  has  provoked  their   passions  without  the 
means  of  gratifying  them,  and  tantalized  them  with  the  prospect  of  en- 
joyment, while  reform  has  rendered  it  impossible. 

Pass  over  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  upon  Repeal ;  grant  that,  circum- 
stanced as  Ireland  is,  irritable,  suspicious,  perhaps  ferooious,  from  a 
continued  system  of  coercion,  violent  meaeurea  were  the  fittest  to  check 
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it ;  let  the  policy  of  treating  it  as  an  overt-act  of  rebellion  be  conceded  ; 
although^  this  day  that  we  write^  67  Repealers  are  announced  in  the 
Times  as  candidates  for  Irish  counties  and  boroughs^  all  pledged  to  this 
treas<mable  project :  whisper  nothing  of  the  employment  of  the  statute 
conferring  such  monstrous  powers  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  a  statute 
which  Lord  Anglesey  and  Mr.  Stanley,  (see  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates  for  1899,)  were  the  most  conspicuous  in  denouncing,  for  which^ 
coupled  even  as  it  was  with  emancipation,  Henry  Brougham  declined 
voting ;  and  take  the  Ministry  on  the  only  important  measure  they  have 
attempted — ^Tithe  Reform.  In  this,  Mr.  Stanley  has  equally  disregarded 
the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A  course  as  remote  from 
justice,  as  from  policy,  has  been  pursued.  To  enforce  a  tax  upon  the 
consciences  of  men — a  tax,  which  from  religious,  political,  and  economi. 
cal  motives,  is  hateful  to  them, — ^the  country  has  been  filled  with  mas- 
sacres and  assassinations.  To  make  law  respected  it  has  been  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  injustice :  life  and  property  have  been  wasted 
alike  under  it.  Let  his  measures  speak  for  themselves.  The  simple  re- 
capitulation of  the  results  is  sufficient.  The  names  of  Newtownbarry, 
Carrickshough,  Wallstown,  Carrigeen,  Dunmanway,  with  the  assassina- 
tions that  reply  to  them  in  such  frightful  numbers,  pronounce  the  hea- 
viest condemnation  on  the  course  he  has  taken.  Will  the  country  be 
tranquillized  by  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood  ?  Will  peace,  or  morality, 
or  law,  be  promoted  by  these  dreadful  measures  P  Will  the  people  trust 
to  laws  and  tribunals  for  protection,  when  they  know  the  one  by  mili- 
tary executions,  and  the  other  by  the  vexations  of  legal  processes  in  a 
cause  they  abhor  ?  Were  tithes  undeniably  just,  and  useful  in  their  ap- 
plication, surely  it  should  still  be  considered,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
enforced  at  the  expense  of  so  much  life  and  money. 

There  are  many  scenes  in  this  great  piece  of  Mr.  Stanley's.     Not  the 
least  worthy  of  remark  is  the  war  against  the  press.    Observe  the  dig- 
nity that  marks  it,  and  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  the  distinction 
between  an  Irish  and  English  paper  is  made  obvious  to  the  most  unre- 
flecting.    The  Tipperary  Free  Press  has  had  three  prosecutions  against 
it— for  what  ?— -for  publishing  Advertising  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  those  advertisements  being  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  passed !    The  Freeeman's  Journal 
has  been  prosecuted  twice—one  prosecution  being  for  copying  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  letter  from  the   True  Sun,  while  that  journal  passes  free !     The 
Kilkenny  Journal  has  been  prosecuted  once  ;  and,  at  the  last  notice  we 
saw  of  the  subject,  two  more  prosecutions  were  understood  to  be  in  pro- 
gross  against  it.    The  Dublin  Comet  has  been  prosecuted  at  least  twice. 
One  conviction  was  effected  in  the  following  ingenious  manner,  with- 
out the  troublesome  intervention  of  a  jury: — ^I'he  proprietors  were 
brought  before  the  Judges,  on  a  charge  of  endeavouring  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  on  some  approaching  tithe-trials,  and  were  sentenced  by 
them  to  fine  and  imprisonment  forthwith.    In  the  second  case,  which 
was  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Irish  Solici- 
tor-General,  a  Whig,  defined  libel,  according  to  Holt,  thus  : — "  A  mali- 
cious defamation,  expressed  in  writing  or  signs,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing an  individual  into  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule,  or  intended  to 
blacken  the  character  of  the  dead,  or  injure  the  reputation  of  the  living." 
Not  a  syllable  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  against  a  pub . 
lie  body  !    That  is  quite  immaterial.     The  Pilot,  also,  has  been  prose- 
cuted—once at  least ;  and  even  the  Penny  Caricature  Journal  (Dub- 
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lin,)  has  not  escaped.    The  miserable  proprietors — ^poor  men  !  were  re-, 
quired  to  give  enormous  bail^  and^  in  default^  were  committed. 

The  next  striking  feature  is  the  cloud  of  attachments  issued  at  the 
suit  of  Government^  in  some  cases  for  sums  incredibly  small.  Under 
these^  arrests  and  seizures  were^  and  are  still  makings  through  the  coun- 
try. The  circumstances  attending  them  are  often  well  calculated  to  in. 
crease  respect  for  law.  On  the  S3d  of  October  last^  the  persons  whose 
names  are  subscribed  to  the  following  address  were  arrested.  This  mas- 
terly document  will  explain  their  feelings  :— ^ 

* 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND, 

We,  the  undenigned)  now  priflonen  in  the  gaol  of  Carlow,  under  a  proociaB  inued 
against  our  penoiiB  at  the  suit  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  on  account  of  ar- 
rears of  tithes  alleged  to  be  due  of  us,  adopt  this  mode  of  protesting  before  Hearea 
and  the  nations  of  Uie  earth  against  the  punishment  inflicted  on  us,  and  of  appealing 
to  you  for  sympathy  in  our  confinement,  whilst  we  pray  you  to  imitate  our  obe- 
dience to  the  constituted  authorities,  our  constancy  in  trial,  and  our  legal  oppodtlon 
even  itnto  chains  and  prisons,  to  those  claims  which  our  conscience,  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, and  the  judgment  of  the  whole  civilized  world  proclaim  to  be  unjust. 

We  have  heard,  with  sorrow  of  heart,  of  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  shed  in 
struggles  produced  by  the  enforcement  of  tithe.  May  we  hope,  that  fh>m  the  depth 
of  a  prison  our  voice  may  be  heard,  imploring  our  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-suflerers 
to  oppose  no  resistance  but  such  as  is  legal  and  constitutional,  and  such  as  we  have 
given  to  those  agents  of  power  who  execute  against  us  laws  which  we  detest.  Our 
strength  is  in  suffering,  and  not  in  opposing  our  naked  breasts  or  excited  passions  to 
the  armed  force  which  is  arrayed  against  us.  By  patiently  submitting  to  the  loss  of 
our  goods,  or  imprisonment  of  our  persons,  we  will  expose  the  injustice  of  the  laws 
which  oppress  us ;  we  will  collect  and  strengthen  the  indignation  of  three  whole 
nations — England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  direct  it  through  Parliament  to  the 
destruction  of  that  old  iniquity,  which,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  deprives  us  of  our 
peace  and  of  our  property,  and  repays  us  with  stripes  and  insult. 

But  what  fills  us  with  aiBiction,  and  adds  peculiar  pain  to  our  confinement  is,  that 
we  suffer  at  the  suit  of  a  government  to  whose  support  we  contribute  some  thousands 
of  pounds  sterling  annually— to  a  government  whose  measures  and  stability  we 
maintained  with  all  our  strength  and  mind  against  the  very  men  who  sought  its 
overthrow,  and  factiously  opposed,  and  still  oppose,  all  their  measures ;  but  whose 
alleged  claims  /Aw  tame  Government  have  adopted^  and  have  now  enforced  by  the 
imprisonment  of  our  persons. 

Our  pain  in  this  respect  is  no  way  alleviated  by  the  specious  but  imcandid  allega- 
tion, that  a  government  is  obliged  to  uphold  existing  laws :  fbr  the  law  under  which 
we  suffer  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Government  itself,  and  instead  of 
being  called  for  by  the  country,  was  denounced,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  injurious 
to  all  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  From  our  prison  we  pro- 
test against  this  law ;  we  blame  the  Crovemment  which  introduced  it,  and  we  believe 

that  no  friend  to  Ireland  consented  to  its  enactment,  or  shares  in  its  execution. 

•  •  •••••• 

We  therefore  conjure  our  countrjrmen  who  are  flellow-bondsmen  with  us,  or  likely 
to  become  so,  to  submit  patiently,  as  we  have  done^  to  the  loss  of  goods,  and  even  to 
incarceration  of  their  persons ;  and  to  protest  aloud  and  unceasingly,  but  at  the  same 
time  constitutionally,  legally,  and  peaceably,  against  the  injustice  exercised  against 
us — to  deprecate  the  Government  ftrom  warring  against  their  own  subjects — from 
oppressing  those  who  would  be  their  friends ;  and  to  petition,  with  one  voice^  the 
Legislature  utterly  to  abolish  tithes,  and  apply  the  residue  of  what  is  called  church- 
property  to  those  purposes  of  religion  and  charity  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
can  so  easily  discover. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  President  of  Carlow  College. 

Mr.  J.  Haklon,  Proprietor,  Coffin's  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  Coffey,  80  years  of  age,  and  the  richest  trader  in  Carlow. 

Mr.  J.  Hauohton,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  DisUUer  in  Carlow. 

Mr.  R.  Paul,  Brewer. 

Mr.  R.  IVEBS,  Shopkeeper. 

Mr.  J.  Lennoh,  Farmer. 

Mr.  J  8.  Beehan,  Parmer. 

1^1  r.  Js.  D*Arcy,  Farmer. 
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The  third  fz^reat  party  is  the  people ;  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that  they 
are  for  repeal.  In  the  fourth  number  of  this  magazine  it  was  stated  that 
six  out  of  eight  millions  support  it ;  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  now 
feel  that  this  view  was  perfectly  correct.  This  is  the  first  year  that  a  re- 
peal pledge  has  been  demanded ;  and  sixty.seven  have  given  it  already!  In 
the  cities  and  boroughs  (speaking  generally)  the  question  is  triumphant. 
The  recorder^  with  the  power  of  the  corporation  at  his  back^  and  ezten* 
Btve  personal  interest,  has  fled  from  the  city  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Wise  has 
lost  Tipperary.  Mr.  Wallace,  a  very  popular  member,  has  lost  Drog- 
heda,  and  Lord  Killeen  is  jeopardied  in  Meath,  because  they  refused  the 
pledge.  In  Limerick,  it  is  notorious  that  two  repealers  can  be  returned 
unless  the  popular  strength  be  mismanaged :  For  Galway  two  repealers 
are  candidates ;  but  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  times, 
and  the  prodigious  progress  the  question  has  made,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  adhesion  of  a  man  of  such  splendid  and  various  abilities  as  Mr. 
ShieL  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  other  tenderer  re- 
4]ttisitee  to  domestic  happiness,  he  stood  aloof  from  agitation,  determined 
to  *  try  the  Government  by  its  actions.  The  last  year,  the  complete 
surrender  of  Ireland  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  rigid  policy  pursued  by  that 
gentleman,  in  contempt  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  apathy  of  English  members,  or  their  worse  readiness  to  vote  for  any 
measure  proposed  by  Ministers,*  have  convinced  him  "  that  the  J^eopltf 
of  Ireland  can  never  be  happy  or  prosperous  until  the  repeal  of  the 
union  is  passed  into  a  law."  In  fact,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed, 
there  are  not  repealers  enough.  It  is  not  constituencies  but  candidates 
that  are  wanting.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  devoted  to  repeal.  The 
trunk  of  the  kingdom,  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  are  entirely  for 
it ; — the  rich  are  next  to  be  tried,  for  it  is  there  the  opposition  is  cen- 
tred. 

It  behoves  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  repeal.  Whether  the  number  of  repealers  returned  be  small 
or  large,  considering  the  mere  infancy  of  the  subject,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  the  extraordinary  number  of  candidates  who  rest 
thekr  pretensions- on  the  advocacy  of  it,  is  the  circumstance  that  com- 
pels reflection.  And  in  examining  it  this  caution  should  be  strictly  im- 
pressed— not  to  confound  repeal  with  separation.  To  do  so,  in  policy, 
is  unwise,  in  fact,  is  erroneous,  in  argument  is  sophistical.  The  union 
is  but  thirty-two  years  old.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Plunket,  the  present  Irish  Chief  Justice : — they  were  not  rebels, 
they  did  not  desh-e  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire: — let  not,  therefore, 
such  designs  be  now  imputed  to  the  persons  who  would  merely  restore 
things  to  the  state  in  which  those  able  men  struggled  to  keep  them. 
Whether  a  repeal  of  the  union  would,  in  remote  consequences,  lead  to 
reparation,  is  a  subject  for  parliamentary  and  national  discussion  ;  but 
to  attribute  the  direct  design  to  men,  to  treat  them,  therefore,  as  little 
better  than  rebels,  and  let  loose  a  pack  of  ferocious  laws  upon  them,  is 
imprudent  and  unjust.  Such  conduct  has  contributed  in  the  degree 
next  to  Mr.  Stanley's  policy,  to  give  repeal  that  mighty  impulse  we  see 
it  has  received. 


•  The  writer  has  heard  certain  Irish  members,  men  whose  gentle  manners  gave 
an  additional  charm  to  the  firmness  of  theii*  political  principles,  complain  that  En- 
glish membera  who  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  debate  used  to  crowd  in  before  the 
diviakma  on  the  tithe  bills,  and  vote  for  Mr.  Stanky  on  every  tiling. 
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It  is  not  dij£cult  to  perceive  that  the  repeal  party  possesses  in  itself 
a  principle  of  growth  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  others.  It  is  the 
people;  and  whatever  has  once  taken  root  there  is  not  easily  eradi- 
cated : — Creeds  of  all  kinds^  by  a  wise  and  noble  dispensation^  spread 
upwards  from  it.  Besides,  the  cause  is  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation :  it  rests  on  the  glory  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  ftu 
ture :  the  most  splendid  period  in  Irish  history  is  associated  with  it  ; 
and  the  nation,  which,  under  a  superficial  levity,  possesses  a  wild  un«^ 
tameable  obstinacy  of  character,  is  led  pn  by  men  conscious  of  great 
powers^  and  flushed  by  recent  victories.  From  this  party  there  will  b« 
no  defections.  From  the  other  they  are  unavoidable.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  There  is  contagion  in  the  consent  of  a  peeple-^there  is 
a  magic  in  national  honour.  No  Irishman  speaks  of  eighty-two  without 
faltering  in  his  voice,  and  what  many  will  think  of  equal  eonse-^ 
quence  with  the  sentiment  of  national  honour^  there  is  a  strong  bond 
In  national  distress.  Men  are  forced  together  by  its  advancing  waves> 
and  new  eombinations  of  party  are  produeed.  The  dveams  of  the  Con« 
servatives  must  have  an  end.  The  idea  of  Ascendency  is  obselete  by  a 
full  century  already.  A  gulf  yawns  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  men 
and  the  policy  of  nations.  The  prejudices,  the  haughty  superiority,  the 
misconceptions  that  keep  them  aloof  from  the  people,  will  be  washed 
away  in  a  short  time.  They  must  perceive  that  it  is  only  as  Irishmen 
they  can  be  known ;  and  that  they  will  grow  great  and  dignified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  only  as  Ireland  is  elevated  by  her  children.  Were 
their  abilities  and  wisdom  doubled,  they  could  not  still  raise  themselves 
to  eminence.  They  are  not  the  people ; — but  nothing  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  corpus  regni,  the  body  of  the  nation.  No,  no  expedieniB 
whatever.  This  cessation  of  party  spirit  is  not  far  distant ;  and  what- 
ever  brings  it — ^whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Repeal — ^is  a 
blessing. 

.  The  other  party,  viz.  the  deelarationists,  have  been  much  shaken  hy  the 
conduct  of  Government.  The  conditions  of  their  adhesion  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  The  tithe  war  is  not  the  change  of  system  they  desired. 
The  prosecutions  of  the  press^ — the  attachments,  descending  like  clouds 
of  locusts  on  the  country,-— the  vexatious  arrests  of  respectable  men  at 
midnight,  and  the  hauling  them  from  their  homes  at  that  hour  to  jail 
-—the  converting  the  country  into  a  hug-e  monster  between  a  prison 
and  a  barrack — these  make  them  reflect,  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their 
support.  There  is  still  a  fourth  party,  which  hivs  hitherto  been  unde- 
termined— the  Presbyterians  of  the  North, — Mr.  Stanley  has  probably 
gone  some  length  in  convincing  them.  This, — a  numerous,  intelligent, 
powerful  party,  slow  to  move^  and  slow  to  leave  off, — has  not,  as  a  body, 
been  enemies  to  repeal,  but  rather  to  the  time  of  agitating  it.  They 
thought  the  question  was  premature  by  three  years  ;  that  men  should 
have  been  allowed  to  rest  after  emancipation,  and  the  country  to 
forget  its  feuds,  defeats,  and  victories.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  is  dis« 
posed  to  think  as  well  of  his  own  notions  as  any  other  man's,  entertained 
a  different  opinion ;  and  would  probably  refer  to  the  formidable  catalogue 
of  repealing  candidates  as  proof  of  its  soundness :  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  junction  of  such  a  party,  differing  only  as  to  time,  is  not  very  re- 
mote. 

We  have  now  shewn  the  real  magnitude  of  this  question — its  present 
and  probable  supporters — and  the  only  wish  we  express  is,  that  it  b* 
fairly  discussed,  that  its  merits  nnd  demerits  be  stated,  and  the  ultimate 
decision  be  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other. 
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It  10  to  the  ANNUAiiai  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  those  delight- 
ful works  of  graphic  art,  which  monthly,  almost  weekly,  spring  into 
birth  ;  and  for  this  we  owe  to  them  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude.  The  beauti- 
ful prints,  which,  year  after  year,  have  been  scattered  among  their  pages^ 
are,  it  is  well  understood,  the  great,  indeed  the  only  attraction, — ^the 
''  letter-press"  being  too  insignificant,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  pro- 
yoke  much  notice,  and  received  only  with  much  the  same  feeling,  that 
prompts  a  tolerating  smile  to  the  pompous  and  vapid  chaperone,  who  in. 
troduces  to  us  some  fair  creature  of  surpassing  brightness.  The  original 
speculation  was  a  bold,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  a  highly  pro- 
fitable adventure ;  but,  unluckily,  the  returns  have  been  diminishing  with 
each  succeeding  year ;  and  we  sincerely  grieve  to  say,  that  for  *'  success," 
we  must  now  write  "  succiduous."  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  Annuals 
we  are  about  to  speak.  We  allude  to  them  only  as  a  noble  origin,  and 
to  express  our  regret  at  the  termination,  that,  in  another  year  or  two, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  put  to  publications  from  which  such  valuable 
results  have  followed. 

To  those  who  remember  the  pitiable  productions  that  figured  away 
illustratively,  in  the  volumes  of  our  literature  thirty  years  ago, — ^the 
change  that  has  been  wrought,  seems  more  like  the  mighty  work  of  en^ 
chantment,  than  the  effects  of  plodding  labour,  the  drudgery  of  manual 
employment.  In  those  days,  engraving,  as  an  art,  was  confined  to  ex. 
alted  limits  only  ;  the  labourers  were  few,  their  productions  expensive, 
and  the  circulation  restricted  to  the  wealthy.  Not  that  the  same  appe- 
tite,  and  as  much  real  taste  did  not  then  as  now  generaUy  exist ;  but  the 
commodity  chanced  to  be  of  too  sorry,  or  too  costly  a  nature  to  produce  a 
demand  ;^-and  the  modern  Science  of  political  economy  cannot  have  a 
neater  illustration  of  one  of  its  most  striking  principles  than  this  fact. 
The  well-directed  application  of  human  industry,  as  certainly  ensures  a 
profitable  return,  as  the  natural  objects  of  its  employment  are  inex- 
haustible; and  he  vho  out  of  the  abundance  of  such  materials  can 
create  a  want,  may  make  a  fortune.  Another  among  the  many  wants  of 
cultivated  life— and  one  more  innocent,  more  delightful,  it  were  difficult 
to  conceive — ^has,  by  the  efforts  of  industry  and  talent,  been  thus  luckily 
created ;  and  while  a  class  of  artificers  in  head  and  hand,  which  then 
scarcely  had  existence,  are  now  called  into  activity,  a  means  of  honour- 
able and  lucrative  employment  devised  for  numbers,  who  else  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  calling  of  insolvent  cheese-mongers,  or  half  starved  haber« 
dashers,  and  the  development  of  genius  effected,  which  else  had  been 
hidden  in  the  obscuri^  of  neglect, — society  at  large  has  been  benefited, 
a  new  enjoyment  opened  up,  and  the  great  moral  good  which  ever  re. 
suits  to  a  civilized  community  from  the  cultivation,  diffusion,  and  en. 
couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  silently  but  surely  spreading  its 
blessings  "  about  us,  and  about  us." 

The  very  excellence  of  any  work  of  art  tends  to  give  to  it  an  immense 
circulation ;  and  this  circulation  in  return,  reflects  back  a  retributive  ad- 
vantage. Such  an  amount  of  remuneration  to  the  labourers  is  afforded, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  repays  them  for  the  expenditure  of  their  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  their  talent ;  a  goodly  crop  of  competitors  is  then  in 
consequence  raised,  by  which  the  article  becomes  reduced  to  a  just  and 
marketable  sale  price ;  and  what  primarily  was  a  luxury,  whidi  wealth 
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Alone  could  purchase,  gradually  faUs,  hy  reason  of  lie  easy  attainment^ 
(still  flourishing  in  vigour  and  excellence,  like  a  flower  that  is  not  the 
less  lovely  beoaue  it  is  common,)  into  a  homely  necessary  of  civilized 
existence. 

In  an  age  like  tliis,  where  art  and  science  march  (all  things  inteL 
lectual  now-a-days  inarch)  hand  in  hand  with  commerce,  it  wns  sure 
enough  to  occur  to  some  long-headed  man  of  trade,  that  the  beautiful 
might  as  well  expend  its  treasures  on  the  useful,  as  waste  them  upon  the 
trashy  effusions  of  hired  nonsense  writers;  and,  instead  of  adorning  some 
tale,  "  spun  by  a  Countess  and  by  folly  weaved,"— -«o»e  *^  Poem"  of 
half-a-dosen  couplets  long,  or  some  nothing  so  somjethingised,  that  the 
talent  of  the  skilful  might  be  |M:<ifitably  devoted  to  a  tangible  good,  and 
do  the  state  of  literature  some  service.  The  fund  was  inexhattstible, 
and  standard  modern  productions  were  fertile  in  soenery,  events,  indu 
dents,  forms  and  faces,  all  of  which  might  be  '^  illustrated"  with  bene- 
fit alike  to  the  author,  the  reader,  the  artist,  and  the  publisher !  Thus 
cities  and  countries  became,  one  after  another,  "  illustrated  ;"  Great 
Britain  was  illustrated ;    France  was  illustrated ;    Italy,  that  land  of 

loveliness,  laziness, ziness,  languor,  and  lazzaroni :    Germany,  Swit. 

zerland,  every  spot  of  European  earth  tbxt  had  a  <^arm  for  the  eye,  or 
a  claim  upon  the  heart,  became  severally  illustrated.  Dry,  pictureless 
Itineraries  had  had  their  day ;  prosy  description  was  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  the  type  ceased  to  typify  what  the  vision  yearned  to  be- 
hold. Then,  up  started  at  once,  and  of  course,  the  works  of  Scott 
and  of  Byron,  and  put  in  their  claim  for  illustration.  Both  depicters 
of  real,  as  well  as  of  ideal,  life,  their  writings  abounding  in  glorious 
imagery ;  the  things,  the  scenes,  and  the  personages  they  immortalized, 
were  to  the  popular  reader  an  "  unreal  mockery,"  existing  at  best  but 
in  the  deformity  of  a  confused,  in^overished,  and  untutored  conception, 
crude  in  proportion  as  thought  was  circumscribed  by  limited  vision. 
(For  say  what  one  will,  the  mind  of  man  is  made  up  from  the  objects 
of  the  material  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  are  made 
manifest  to  him  by  the  aid  of  his  five  simple  senses,  of  which  sight  is, 
without  question,  the  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief;  and  where 
these  prime  quintupal  organs  have  been  little  exercised,  fertility  of 
mind  is  not  apt  to  be  over  conspicuous  :  he  who  has  been  domiciled  all 
his  days  in  beastly  Barbican,  can,  we  modestly  presume,  form  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  Lsgo  Maggiori,  or  the  Highlands  of  braid  an* 
honest  Scotland.) 

Thus  has  the  natural  craving,  to  test  all  things  by  the  perception  of 
the  senses,  begun  to  be  abundantly  gratified ;  and  an  "  enlightened  pub- 
lic** is  at  lengtii  made  wise  in  matters,  whereof  they  were  in  a  state  of 
most  villanous  ignorance.  If  the  eye  of  the  book-read  man  have  not 
glanced  discursively  upon  the  actual  scenes^  with  which  words  did  their 
best  to  make  him  familiar,  it  is  now  the  fault  of  his  own  indolence ;  and 
he  may  be  no  longer  sore  wroth,  for  he  is  at  liberty,  if  so  it  chooseth  him^ 
to  luxuriate  upon  their  protraiture,  secure  in  the  faith  of  its  exceeding 
truth,  for  the  mere  gazing  upon  sundry  slips  of  manufactured  rags  stitch- 
ed in  a  cover.  Of  no  localities  need  he  be  longer  unacquainted ;  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  ignorance  in  such  particular  were  the  proclamation  of 
his  own  exceeding  shame.  There  is  scarcely  a  region  famous  in  history, 
a  spot  remarkable  from  past  or  present  circumstances,  a  town,  a  moun- 
tain, a  lake,  a  palace,  rivers,  tombs,  castles,  cottages,  Alps,  valleys,  roads, 
monuments,  all,  every  thing  en  masse,  or  in  detail,  of  which  the  sem- 
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blftnce  it  not  cut  on  copper  for  his  ubo.    Left' no  longer  in  tlie  darkoee^ 
of  hit  bewildered  wonder^  the  images  oi  memorsble  things  at  they  are, 
or  have  been^  are  preeented  to  him  with  a  fidelity  which  the  wand  of  a 
fairy  could  scarcely  make  more  clear.    No  more  need  be  deplore  the  ob^ 
ttaclee  of  space  which  interrene  betwixt  them  and  his  own  euriosHy^ ; 
no  more  need  he  sigh  to  behold  scenes  from  which  wastes  of  waters  or 
countless  leagues  of  land  divide  him ;  no  more  need  he  screw  his  courage 
to  the  stidcing  place,  and  be  prepared  to  brave  untold  dangers,  to  ex- 
plore Nature's  wildest  horrors  or  break.neck  extravagancies ;  the  impos- 
sibilities have  been  achieved^  the  inaccessible  attained  for  him.  No  longer 
need  he  peril  his  sacred  person,  or  hazard  his  health  or  his  pocket  in 
search  of  the  picturesque ;  dozens  of  dashing  dogs,  pencil  in  hand,  and 
eager  for  the  sketch,  are  scouring  the  world  for  his  behoof,  and  taking 
note  of  all  that  is  wonderful  on  its  surface,  for  his  especial  gratification. 
That  which  was  wont  to  cost  months  of  labour  and  exhaustion,  and  many> 
very  many,  respectable  pounds  sterling,  gone  for  life,  ere  it  could  be  en- 
compassed, may  now,  for  a  few  shillings,  be  comfortably  and  fatiguelessly 
had  over  the  counter  of  the  first  printseller's  shop  he  passes     Or,  if  he 
be  foggy  in  mind,  or  of  conception  dim,  and  so  unable  to  figure  forth  the 
goodly  personages,  whose  deeds,  real  or  imaginary,  have  been  sung  or 
said,  in  these  or  in  other  days,  here  again  may  he  be  made  easy ;  for,  if 
they  have  lived  in  the  actual  flesh,  their  heads,  like  King  Charles',  shall 
be  neatly  executed,  ft-om  portraits  in  the  possession  of  somebody  ;  and 
if  they  have  lived  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  tale.teller,  the  imagine 
tion  of  the  artist  shall  embody  them  out  for  him,  and  they  shall  be  sub- 
dititiously  engraven  upon  steel,  or  scratched  upon  st<me,  for  the  edifica. 
tion  of  his  stultified  comprehension. 

To  such  a  pitch  has  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  come !  and  if  it  pro. 
ceed  as  it  has  begMn,  if  it  be  fostered  and  encouraged  and  patronized  as 
it  ought  to  be^  the  ■         ;  but  we  abominate  predictions. 
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Wb  are  free  !  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  constituencies  have  betrayed 
their  trust,  and  that  the  result  of  a  few  elections  shew  the  necessity  of 
adding  some  more  boroughs  to  the  list  in  schedule  A,  to  say  nothing,  at 
present  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  baUot ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  results  of  the  general  election  are  glorious.  The  Tories  are  crushed, 
and  party,  of  all  kinds  and  denominations,  lies  on  its  death.bed. 

England. — The  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  districts  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act,  the  electors  gave  a  plumper  for  reform.  Not  one  anti- 
reformer  has  been  able  to  poke  his  nose  m.  The  most  triumphant  re- 
turn was  that  of  Mr.  Grote,  whose  unblenching  liberalism,  splendid 
talents,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  business,  entitle  us  to  expect  much 
from  his  parliamentary  career.  Mr.  Tennyson  was  supported  in  a  man- 
ner that  must  have  been  gratifying  to  his  feelings,  and  was  merited  by 
his  principles,  by  the  electors  of  Lambeth.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington  has 
been  sent  by  the  men  of  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  and  his  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law  renders  him  an  important  acquisition  to  any  Parliament. 
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Sit  John  Cam  Hobhouse^  though  not  defeated^  has  been  shrewdly  shaken 
in  Westminster^  and  will  not  offend  again  with  impunity.  The  counties 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  have  likewise  done  their 
duty.  Lord  Henley^  shamed  with  the  crimf  of  bearing  false,  witness 
against  his  neighbour^  and  galled  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  sin. 
ned  without  his  guerdon^  has  ignoouniously  retreated  from  Middlesex, 
leaving' the  field  free  for  Mr.  Hume.  Turning  to  our  great  manufactur.* 
ing  and  commercial  marts,  the  returns  are  likenfise  satisfactory  on  the 
whole.  Binningham  has  retwrned  the  ostensible  leader  of  its  Union, 
and  one  of  his  most  unflinching  co-4Mljutors.  Manchester  has  not  made 
quite  so  satisfactory  a  choice.  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  is  no  bad  selec. 
tion,  but  why  the  conformer  Lloyd  ?  To  make  amends,  Leeds  has  car- 
ried Marshall  and  Macaulay  high  over  the  head  of  poor  canting  Saddler 
•Worcester  has  returned  two  bill  men.  Coventry  is  true  to  her  reform* 
era.  And  although  underhand  means  have  gained  Sandon  the  tarnished 
honour  of  a  re-election  for  Liverpool,  Ewart  headed  him,  and  Thornely 
run  him  hard.  Bristol  has  acted  equivocally ;  but  Hull,  Newcastle,  and 
most  parts  of  consequence,  have  stood  true  to  their  faith.  Brighton  and 
Windsor,  illustrative  of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  a  Court  and  ir. 
responsible  Aristocracy,  by  those  who  see  them  most  nearly,  return  Ra. 
dicals.  And  Bath,  in  despite  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  least  worthy 
paH  of  the  present  Ministry,  has  rejected  the.  Secretary  at  War's  Tory 
brother,  and  accepted  the  able  and  fearless  services  of  Mr.  Roebuck. 
'It  is  in  vadn  to  dream  of  recapitulating  every  triumph.  The  result  of 
the  first  two  hundred  returns,  was  one  hundred  and. sixty  tiled  friends 
of  reform,  in  opposition  to  forty  enemies,  or  hollow  allies.  The  partial 
triumphs,  too,  of  the  Conservatives,  are  of  a  nature  to  ensure  their  final 
damnation.  Bribery,  of  the  most  unblushing  kind,  has  secured  them  a 
victory  in  Norwich,  and  brute  violence  another  at  Stamford.  But  all  in 
vain ;  these  reckless  and  unprincipled  efforts  but  precipitate  the  triumph 
of  ballot,  and  then  the  Tories  are  extinguished  for  ever.  Two  or  three  of 
their  minor  lights  have  already  gone  out, — ^prophetic  harbingers  of  their 
approaching  darkness.  Sugden  and  Wetherell  have  been  rejected  at 
'Oxford  and  Cambridge  cities.  Mister  Praed  has  sighed  his  last  at  St. 
Ives,  and  John  Wilson  Croker  is  reported  '^  missing."    On  the  whole, 

•  we  do  not  look  upon  the  new  English  members  as  a  body  of  Catos  and 
Lycurguses  ;   nevertheless,  they  are  a  set  of  sturdy  honest  fellows, 

•  representing  at  times  the  stupidity  fully  as  much  as  the  intelligence  of 
John  Bull.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.  Time  will 
enlighten  both  the  representatives  and  constituents,  giving  them  a  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  vision,  of  which  they  have  at  present  no  idea.  Both 
have  yet  to  learn  that  aimless  bartering  differs  from  deliberate  progres- 
sion, and  that  there  is  at  times  more  danger  in  timorous  hesitation,  than 
even  in  undue  precipitancy.  ' 

Scotland. — It  is  no  reformed  representation  that  has  been  achieved 
in  Scotland :  it  is  the  grant  of  a  representation  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  before  existed.  The  more  curious  and  interesting  is  it 
to  observe  the  working  of  this  new  constitution.  The  first  decided 
electoral  triumph  was  obtained  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Aytoun  had  with- 
drawn, and  not  only  an  immense  majority  of  the  reformers  rallied  round 

•  the  other  two  liberal  candidates,  but  the  affections  of  every  grade  of  the 
populace  were  conciliated  by  the  feeling  that  they  were  the  only  represen. 
tatives  of  the  .people,  as  opposed  to  the  old  dominant  faction.  The  conser- 

•  vatives  still  continued  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  allj^dugh  their 
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mei^maing  ipile  showed  »  growing  ttnae  of  their  own  watkMM.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  election^  the  High  Street  wae  densriy  crowded^  from  the 
Tron  Church  to  fkr  ehove  the  Royal  Exchange,  long  before  the  hoiur 
fixed  for  the  certneny  of  nominatioB.  Every  window  wae  thronged 
with  epeetaton.  A  short  time  before  twelve,  the  Lord  Adroeate  and 
Mr«  Aberereaiby^  preceded  by  a  band  of  musie  and  two  baniMnrs,  and 
acceai|MUiied  by  their  committee^  threw  thamselveei  withemt  any  pr^ 
▼ioufl  arrangement  with  any  daes  of  speetatorsy  among  the  crowding 
multitude,  and  proceeded,  amid,  loud  hnaaaa^  to  the  kuatinga.  The  mea* 
•oree  of  the  Conserv-atives  were  more  guarded.  It  waa  with  the  utmost 
relttctaaoe  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  erectiaiL  of  hustings,  or  agreed 
te  exhibit  themselTea  or  their  candidate  iqwn  thenu  Early  in  the 
morning  a  stout  guard  of  hired  porters,  commanded  by  the  most  young 
and  ablcbodied  of  their  party,  had  been  stationed  in  front  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  hustii^  they  proposed  to  occupy.  The  special  constables, 
to  a  man  Tory  factionaries,  were  assembled  in  the  body,  and  on  the  roof 
of  St.  Gilee's  church.  The  Lord  Provost  had  sssemlded  a  numerous  body 
of  Tory  claqueurs  on  the  leads  of  the  low  range  of  buildings  which  con. 
etitufee  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exdiange.  All  these  arrangements  haTing 
been  aiade,  Mr.  Blair,  accompanied  by  a  very  few  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  the  most  courageous  of  the  workers  of  the  party's  dirty  work,  marched, 
without  beat  of  drum,  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  glided,  with  the 
silent  and  stealthy  pace  of  spectres,  to  the  hustings.  Their  appearance 
wsa  greeted  by  cheers  frcm  their  hirelings^  which  called  forth  a  rushing 
sound  of  gtoana  and  hisses  from  the  siirrounding  multitude.  The  citiaena 
of  Edinburgh  had  at  last,  after  two  long  years  of  labour  and  excitement, 
aucceeded  in  unkennelling  the  foxes  of  the  Council  Chamber.  The  hunt 
waa  up ;  the  view  hollo  waa  given  in  a  tone  of  detemuned  hostility,  ua- 
mingled  with  violence  or  ferocity.  The  nomination  of  the  liberal  can- 
didfttea  was  received  with  exultant  jubilee  ;  that  of  the  gentleman  thrust 
forward  by  the  Tories,  with  yells  of  scorn.  The  laugh  of  unmitigated 
contempt  with  which  the  efforts  of  the  Conservatives  to  affect  a  tone  of 
liberality  and  independence,  was  received,  stirred  up  the  venom  within 
them  till  they  looked  purple.  At  the  denumd  of  the  Sheriff,  whether 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr  Abercromby  should  be  declared  Members 
foM  the  city,  a  huge  dense  forest  of  luuids  sprung  up  from  the  Town- 
marltet  to  the  Netherbow.  To  the  name  of  Mr.  Blair  no  such  re- 
sponse was  made,  except  on  the  part  of  his  body  guard.  A  poll  was 
accordingly  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  which  commenced 
the  next  morning.  So  determined  were  the  citisens,  that  out  of  a  con 
stituency  consisting  of  more  than  QOQO  electors,  upwards  of  two-thirds 
had  voted  before  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poU,  and  the  return  of  the 
liberal  candidates  had  by  that  time  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt .  The 
final  result  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  poll  was : 

For  the  Lord  Advocate    4068 
■  Mr  Abercromby  3865 

Mr  Blair  1519 

and  this  triumphant,  this  annihilating  majority  was  achieved  in  despite 
of  the  most  unprincipled  threats,  and  the  most  barefaced  addresses  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  every  individual  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  victory, 
too,  has  been  achieved  without  the  occurrence  of  one  scene  of  violence, 
or  even  extraordinary  noise.  A  few  police-officers,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  commissioners,  were  more  than  was  required.  The  people 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  have  exercised  their  new 
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franchise  with  enthusiasm^  but  with  an  order  and  decency,  which  never 
could  be  preserved  even  by  the  small  assemblages  of  their  ex-masters. 
The  Tories  have  been  beaten  from  their  strongest  citadel.  The  spiders 
have  been  crushed  in  the  inmost  web  of  their  machinations.  The  party 
has  not  been  defeated  but  annihilaled.  Be^Mre  the  termination  of  the 
Edinburgh  Election^  Mr  J.  A.  Murray  was  returned  for  Leith,  his 
antagonist's  heart  dying  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  assembled  electors. 
In  Glasgow  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Tories^  joined  to  the  silly  dissensions 
of  the  Reformers,  were  yet  aUe  to  do  no  more  than  rtturn  a  Reformer, 
who^  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  was  less  unpalatable  to  the  oppressors  than 
men  who  had  through  life  been  opposed  to  them.  In  Dundee,  Mr  Kinloch 
of  Kinloch  received  the  reward  of  bis  long  and  fearless  services.  The  St. 
Andrews,  Kirkaldy,  Stirling,  Ayr,  Kilmarnock^  and  I>umfrie8  districts, 
have  all  returned  Reforming  Members.  Mid-LMhiafi,  at  the  period  at 
which  we  write,  is  aU  but  secure  ;  although  Haddingtonshire  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  Sad  mismanagement  renders  the  result 
of  the  Linlithgowshire  Election  more  than  doubtful.  But  elsewhere,  the 
Tories  are— 

<<  Drooping  ai  the  leavM  do^ 

To  di*  in  Decomber.'* 

The  result  of  the  Irish  Elections  remains  uncertain,  up  to  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press.  From  what  is  already  known,  the  Ministry  will  have 
a  tremendous  hold  on  the  new  Uouae  of  Commons ;  and  it  cannot  be  de« 
nied,  that  that  House  will  represent  most  accurately,  the  sentiments  of 
the  middle  classes  throughovt  the  country.  We  see  the  promotion  of 
several  eldest  sons  of  Peers  to  the  Upper  House  announced  ;  which  looks 
as  if  Ministers  were  about  to  bestir  themselves.  The  fate  of  the  country 
is  in  their  hands,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  that  Par- 
liament which  is  to  hold  them  up.  Our  only  ground  of  fear,  is  their 
want  of  boldness.  If  they  unhesitatingly  carry  through  such  trenchant 
measures  of  Reform,  as  are  enough  to  convince  the  labouring,  and,  in  3 
great  measure,  unenfranchised  classes,  that  they  are  in  earnest,  all  will 
be  well ;  if  not,  we  are  still  at  sea.  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  new 
Legislature  to  the  following  important  questions  :*-The  Ballot,  Trien. 
nial  Parliaments^  paid  Members  of  Parliament,  and  partial  extension  of 
the  Suffirage. — ^Equaliaation  of  all  Christian  communities  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  diminution  of  Church  Burdens. — ^Abolition  of  Corporations 
in  England,  and  the  Old  Burgh  System  in  Scotland. — Commutation  of 
Tithes,  Abolition  of  Hop  and  Malt  Tax,  and  of  the  Corn  Laws, — ^Abo- 
lition of  the  Entails,  and  the  Law  of  Primogeniture. — Abolition  of  all 
Restrictions  upon  Trade. — Introduction  of  a  graduated  Property.Tax. 
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THE  TROUBADOUR. 

■PXCIMEM  or  Air  UVrUBLIlBXD  METEICU.  ^lUlTCK. 

TwAB  prime  of  noon,  and  Brantton*t  lord| 
The  gayeet  of  his  feetal  boards 
Joy  beaming  in  hii  dear  bine  eye^ 
Sat  on  the  dais  of  honour  high, 
Overlooking  all  the  prinoely  hall^ 
Where  knighU  and  ladies,  dight  in  pall, 
Rained  largesse  on  the  Bard  that  sung 
The  glories  of  De  Vere  the  young; 
But  aye  bright  Guy  Pitzhaubert*s  stimin 
Was  sweetest  of  the  minstrel  train. 
Much  did  he  ting  of  knightly  glory, 
Yblent  with  Love's  endearing  story: 
And  thus  flowed  forth  the  parting  hoar 
Of  Anne't  and  her  Troubadour  :«• 

Gay  spring  budded  on  fidd  and  tne,  the  bloom  was  on  the  flower, 
And  silver  light  shone  on  the  sea,  at  matin's  dewy  hour, 
When  Eric  sang,  with  harp  in  huui,  before  his  lady's  bowar. 
The  last  song  of  his  native  land, — the  gallant  Troubadour  I 

^  My  sword  is  belted  to  my  side,  my  casque  is  on  my  brow ; 
And,  lo  I  to  cleave  the  yielding  tide,  yon  galley  turns  her  prow. 
My  comrades  muster  on  the  strand,  the  silver  trumpets  bray. 
And  I  must  to  the  Holy  Land,  my  li^ge  lord  leads  the  way ; 
Yet  ere  upon  the  battle  plain,  the  gallant  legions  pour, 
O,  ladye  love^  do  not  disdain  to  bless  thy  Troubadour ! 

*<  Although  no  blaaoued  shield  I  boast,  nor  far-descended  name. 
My  sword  amidst  the  Paynim  host  shall  carve  a  deathless  flime ; 
And  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  proudest  warriors  die. 
Both  Moslem  chief  and  Christian  knight  shall  hear  my  battie>«ry. 
Thy  name  shall  echo  through  the  plain  in  danger*s  dariiest  hour ; 
Then,  ladye  love,  do  not  disdain  to  bless  thy  Troubadour! 

*^  When  &r  on  blood-stained  Gallilee,  the  red^ross  warriors  roam. 

Haply  some  flivoured  minstrel^s  glee'  will  waft  their  thoughts  to  home. 

Amidst  the  sterile,  desert  sands,  and  *neath  the  blazing  skies. 

The  verdure  of  their  native  land,  her  streams  and  vales  arise, 

My  harp  shall  wake  for  thee  the  strain,  at  noon^tide's  burning  hour  ; 

Then,  ladye  love,  do  not  disdain  to  bless  thy  Troubadour  P 

Whilst  Eric  sung,  entranced  he  gaaed,  in  ecstasy  divine; 

When,  lo  I  a  hand  the  lattice  raised,  aud  spread  the  trellissed  vine; 

And  then  a  snow-white  scarf  was  flung  from  his  dear  ladye's  bower ; 

And  thus  the  blushing  Annet  sung  to  bless  her  Troubadour :— > 

<^  Go^  warrior,  go  I  if  maiden's  love,  her  faith  and  constancy. 

Can  ere  the  soldier's  solace  prove,  thou  hast  them  all  from  me. 

My  secret  vows  were  ever  thine^  though  ne'er  before  oonfest, 

I  swear  it  by  the  holy  sign  that  glitters  on  thy  breast : 

And  may  its  blessings  from  me  flee,  at  my  expiring  hour. 

If  ever  I  prove  fiUse  to  thee,  my  gallant  Troubadour. 

<<  Within  yon  pious  hermit's  cell,  still  daily  will  I  mourn ; 
Like  cloistered  nuns  my  beads  Fll  tell,  and  pray  ffa  thy  return ; 
And  in  our  convent's  chapelrie,  at  eve  and  matin  hour, 
1*11  weary  every  saint  for  thee,  my  gallant  Troubadour. 

«  Then  go ;  and  may  St.  Elmo's  light,  thy  bark  in  safety  guides 

From  storm  by  day,  and  rocks  by  night,  through  yon  dark  rolling  tide ; 

And  well  I  know  Our  Ladye's  aid  amidst  the  bloody  fleld. 

Ay,  and  thine  own  good  battle  blade,  will  be  thy  safest  shield. 

But,  hark  l«-.my  sire !— our  parting  knell  rings  through  my  lonely  bower; 

He  calls  m»-^h !  forewell,  farewell,  my  faithful  Troubadour  !**    - 
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St.  Stephev*8  akd  «  The  Faxcy.**— <*  John  Gully,  Esq.  of  Ackwotth  Park," 
ex-pugiliflt,  and  fisty^aff  champion  of  all  Eng^land,  is  ahout  to  represent  the  ancient 
and  loyal  horongh  of  Pontefract  in  the  refonned' Parliament!  There  is  nothing  like 
fighting  one*8  way  through  the  world  after  all.  It  is  hard  to  tell  on  what  subject 
Jack  is  ambitious  to  legislate,  or  what  odds  he  would  giye  or  take  on  his  race  as  a 
senator.  They  say  that  as  an  orator  he  is  quite  a  '^  fancy**  man ;  though  prone  to 
argue  in  a  circle,  his  remarks  are  of  the  most  striking  description,  and  generally 
smashers.  John  is  a  horrid  Radical ;  and  the  Conserrattves  consider  his  election  to  be 
one  of  the  aeyerest  blob's  the  Constitution  erer  receired. 

Merct  of  the  Lovdok  police  ! — A  piece  of  humbug  is  running  the  round  of 
the  papers,  about  the  respite  of  ft  ruffian  named  Sutton,  condemned  to  death  for  a. 
brutal  assault  upon  one  of  the  new  police,  at  whose  merciful  intercession  (backed 
by  a  declaration  that  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  would  be  ^  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  body !  !**)  his  life  is  to  be  spared.  This  is  a  sorry  trick  to  make 
palatable  to  the  Cockneys,  the  new  police  force,  which  is  in  terrible  mauvaite  odeur. 
A  schoolboy  could  see  through  the  clumsy  device,  and  it  will  faiL  The  police  will 
take  nothing  for  their  generosity,  and  a  desperado  is  spared  to  society  whom  society 
would  be  mightily  pleased  to  spare.  Who  was  the  deep  dog  that  originated  this  trans- 
parent  manoeuTre? 

CoKPOHATE  Meatikos.— We  are  told  by  one  of  the  Sunday  prints  that  **  the 
Corporation  of  London  had  a  mealing  last  week  !**  ^<  Whether  this  felicitous  mis. 
print  was  accidental,  or  designed  by  some  chuckling  wag  of  a  compositor,  it  is 
dif&cnlt  to  decide ;  inftrring  analogically  from  past  erents,  howeyer,  by  which  Meet^ 
ingt  inyariably  terminate  in  Meatikos,  we  are  disposed  strongly  to  recommend  the 
new  orthogntphy  for  especial  adoption  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  as  indicative 
of  the  twokMd  purpose  uniformly  impli^  by  their  summonses  of  convocation. 

CoimT  CiECUX.AR8.^-The  greater  part  of  the  paragraphs  which  the  newspapers 
quote  from  the  <*  Court  Circular,**  are  often  a  disgrace  to  their  columns^  (heir  rea-. 
den,  and  the  very  age  we  live  in.  For  what  object  (reason  is  out  of  the  question) 
they  are  concocted  by  the  parties  or  personages  whose  names  figure  away  therein,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive :  it  cannot  be  to  .<<  keep  them  before  the  public,*'  because 
the  drivelling  sickening  absurdity  of  the  announcements  would  heap  such  a  jouia  of 
shame  upon  them,  as  the  warmest  aspirant  after  notoriety  would  hardly  'find  it  his 
ambition  to  covet.  At  the  expense  of  a  little  contempt,  we  might  forgive  the  impeiv 
tinenoe  which  informs  us  that  ^  the  Bight  Honourable  Fum  Fitz-fusbos  visited  the  Ad. 
miralty  yesterday,** on  the  score  of  the  hollow  em^ty-headed  vanity,  which  it  is  Fum*s 
pleasure  to  display  before  a  gaping  natioA ;  but  why*  Royalty  shoiild  be  so  bvier-fond 
of  parading  their  titles  and  their  deeds  to  the  lasy  loyalty  of  this  most  thinking  peo- 
pie,  is  indeed  a  marvel.  Who,  for  instance,  cares  to  be  told  that  *<  in  consequence 
of  the  rain  and  wind  which  blew  from  the  N.E.  yesterday  noon,  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta was  prevented  taking  her  usual  promenade,**  or  that  <<  Prince  George  of  Cum- 
berland, attended  by  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jelf,  visited  the  Park  on  Thursday,  and 
blew  his  royal  nose  with  considerable  energy?**  It  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations ; 
we  heartily  wish  the  absurdity  done  away — ^it  brings  into  contempt  the  names  of 
persons  which  better  grace  an  honourable  privacy,  and  it  answers  no  purpose  but  to 

raise  one*s  bile. 

• 

■The  Siege  of  Axtwehp.— Never,  surely,  has  war  been  accompanied  by  more 
of  odium,  folly,  and  wickedness,  than  that  Moody  farce  which  is  now  being  acted 
before  Antwerp.  It  makes  the  fiesh  creep  to  think  upon  that  murderous,  monstrous , 
extravagant  absurdity.  Hundreds  of  lives  have  already  been  lost,  and  hogsheads  of 
human  blood  are  stiU  destined  to  flow  for  one  of  the  most  abominable  follies,  surely, 
that  the  historian  ever  had  to  record.  It  is  not  for  the  possession  of  a  city  that  the 
stmggle  is  made,— /Act/  is  gained ;  it  is  not  for  the  chances  of  mastery  that  the  Citadel 
is  attacked,— .none  exist ;  the  particular  object  is  sure  to  be  obtained,  and  by  »  given 
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time.  The  two  generala  write  notei  to  one  another,  detemining  the  points  of  atUck 
and  resistance  in  the  most  courteous  imaginable  manner,  densmg  schemes  for  the 
least  possible  loss  of  lifis  »d  deslniotioii  to  the  habi4«tianB ;  and  conveying,  like 
^tle?^  well  bred  il?d  punctilious,  the  assumuce  of  the  high  co^^de^Uon 
with  which  each  has  the  honour  to  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  other.  T^  letter 
bearers  who  deliver  their  packages,  are  escorted  bw^k  with  the  answer-and,  pop. 
both  go  to  work  again  like  Trojans  good  and  true.  And  the  result  of  all  this  mur- 
der is  as  well  and  confidently  known  to  both,  to  their  countries,  K07«"f\f^^^f 
to  the  surrounding  states,  as  though  it  had  actuaUy  taken  place;  and  yet  U  is  al- 
lowed,  and  honour,  and  valour,  and  loyalty,  and  chivalry,  is  breath^  about  as  flip- 
panUy  as  if  it  was  the  holiest  contest  that  ever  engaged  the  anger  of  t^^^  opprased. 
Detestable  as  is  the  very  name  of  war,  the  thing  might  perhaps  be  tolerated  if  there 
wer«  a  chance,  a  possibiUly,  however  remote,  of  ultimate,  effectual  resuitance ;  but 
here  is  none,  literally,  positively,  undeniably,  none ;  and  yet  men  consent  to  ^  bat- 
to^  down  to  death  foTthe  pleasui*  (1)  of  the  Kingl  This  cold-blooded  but- 
chery,  this  sUughterons  waste  of  life,  for  the  obstinacy  of  one  man,  is  enough  to 
make  one  blush  for  his  very  nature.  4^*^ 

Waitts  AifD  CAl»AiiiLITiEft ^We  are  never  so  much  tempted  to  moraliw 

as  after  a  perusal  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Timet.     There  is  not  one 
want  «  which  frail  humanity  is  heir  to,"  that  has  not  as  its  counterpart  a  power 
of  assauging  its  smart  existing  in  the  person  of  some  other  human  being.    The  mis- 
diief  is,  that  even  the  bland  whispers  of  the  Brobdignaggian  go-between  we  have 
nmned,  do  not  always  succeed  in  making  patient  and  physician  aware  of  each  others 
existence.     There  is  something  intensely  pathetic  in  many  of  the  sighs  which  exhale 
from  the  damp  surfhce  of  that  broadsheet.      What  hope  can  be  held  out  to  a  "re- 
spectable young  woman  without  followers  r  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  desir«  asi- 
tuation  «  as  nurserymaid  where  there  is  no  infant  ?"    Or,  to  a  **  respectable  strong 
youth,"  who  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the  office  of  « light  porter  ^  Both  must  pine 
unheeded,  unless  they  agree  to  meet  and  sigh  to  each  other.    They  are,  indeed,  "  two 
for  a  pair."    The  following  we  are  inclined  to  think  rather  suspicious  s—"  A  lady  of 
SO  years  of  age  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  situation  as  useful  companion.    She  is 
naturally  cheerftil,  and  to  an  invalid,  flatters  herself  she  would  be  an  acquisition."— 
Dear  creature !  who  could  find  in  his  heart  to  shut  the  door  in  her  face  ?    We  fear, 
however,  she  has  no  chance  against  the  experience  of  a  widow.     "  Wanted,  by  a  re- 
spectable widow,  age  about  3^  and  free  from  every  incumbrance,  a  situation  to  su- 
perintend the  concerns  of  a  widower.     To  one  who  has  a  family,  she  flatters  herself 
she  would  be  an  acquisition,"  &c.     Who  doubts  it  ?    We  will  back  the  widow  for  a 
nmip  and  dozen  they  are  man  and  wife  in  a  month.    These  widows !     Here  is  an- 
other : ''  A  widow  lady,  of  most  respectable  connexions,  wishes  for  a  situation  to 

manage  the  domestic  establishment  of  a  widower  or  single  gentleman.  She  feels  con- 
fident of  giving  satisfaction.'*  This  is  plain  enough ;  but  there  is  another  still 
plainer.  The  noose  matrimonial  dangles  in  every  sentence.  "  A  widow,  respectably 
connected,  wishes  a  situation  as  housekeeper  to  a  single  gentleman  or  widower.  She 
flatters  herself  she  would  be  found  an  acquisition,  as  she  is  competent,  and  would  not 
object,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  younger  branches  cf  his  family.'"  What  I 
not  of  the  ^  single  gentleman's  ?*'    Oh,  fie ! 

PostHVMOTTS  Garrulity. — ^We  remember  to  have  read,  in  some  gossiping 
anecdotic  work, — Walpole,  Wraxall,  or  St.  Simon, — of  the  lying  in  state  of  a  French 
iMncess,  arrayed,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  times,  in  full  court  dress, 
long  white  gloves,  &c.  &c. ;  in  the  course  of  which  lugubrious  ceremonial,  the  royal 
corpse  was  observed  from  time  to  time  to  lift  up  its  dead  hand,  and  blow  its  dead 
nose.  It  appears  that  her  Royal  Highness  having  died  of  an  imposthume  in  the 
head,  it  was  found  indispensable  that  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  should  conceal  herself 
behind  the  body,  and  enable  it  to  minister  to  this  mortal  necessity.  The  crowd  ad- 
mitted to  view  the  funeral  pageant,  ignorant  of  this  arrangement,  were,  however,  na- 
turally surprised  at  the  posthumous  activity  of  the  Princess;  just  as  many  of  B>Ton*s 
friends  (acquainted  with  his  taciturnity  on  certain  subjects,  and  his  contempt  of  blues 
and  precieuses)  are  amazed  at  the  streams  of  loquacity  now  pouring  forth  under  his 
name.  They  do  not  give  sufficient  credit  to  the  activity  of  the  lady  of  the  bedcluuu- 
ber  concealed  behind  the  illustrious  dead ! 

tJLtmtTB  RoHAKORUM.— The  star  of  the  ascendant  of  departed  Miyesty,  the  real 
Georgium  Sidus,  has  set  for  ever.     Stultz,  the  immortal  Stultz  !  the  Hungary  tailor, 
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as  he  WB8  baptized  by  Brummel, — ^the  Baroti  tod  Oothenberg,  as  he  was  henldized 
bjr  the  Emperor^ — Stc7Ltz  U  no  more  I  He  who  led  a  pattern  life,  whose  meaauret 
were  unimpugnable,  whose  operations  were  at  once  y2/(tA^  and  beeominff,  has  fallen  be- 
neath the  shears  of  destiny.  Scarcely  an  ornament  of  the  Georgian  era  now  suryiyes, 
and  the  Baron  von  Stultz  may  be  regarded  as  the  «  Last  Man'*  of  the  world  of  Carl- 
ton  House.  It  would  be  scandalous  to  pass  over  Ms  death  in  silence,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  received  all  but  diyine  honours.  The  Roman  Emperor  made  a  Consul 
of  his  horse :  it  was  reserved  for  an  Austrian  one  to  ennoble  a  tailor  I 

Great  Men — «  A  great  man,**  says  Montesquieu,  in  his  Lettres  Persannes,  « is 
one  who  sees  the  King,  is  familiar  with  ministers,  has  ancestors  and  debts,  a  pension  . 
or  a  place.    If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  can  manage  to  conceal  his  inertness  by  an 
officious  air,  and  his  ennui  by  affected  gaiety,  he  is  a  lucky  man  as  well  as  a  great 
one.**    This  description  is  intended  to  depict  the  Parisian  nobleman  of  1718 ! 

LiTEKARY  Senators — Jlfa%U  opter  ! — We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
career  of  the  literary  man,  and  the  career  of  the  politician,  are  parallel^  and  inca« 
pable  of  junction ;  and  accordingly  reverence  the  firmness  and  candour  with  which 
the  great  Irish  lyrist  has  rejected  the  mantle  thrust  upon  him  by  his  worshippers* 
Many  great  statesmen,  it  is  true,  have  written  books ; — ^but  it  is  not  by  their  books 
they  are  remembered ;  nor  can  we  recall  an  instance  of  any  voluminous  author  having 
made  a  figure  in  Parliament.  Th<f  bloom  of  his  spirit  is  shed  elsewhere ;  and  though 
Prior  was  a  diplomatist,  Addison,  a  Secretary  of  State,  Waller  and  Steele,  Senators, 
we  do  net  conceive  that  the  countiy  was  ever  much  the  better  for  their  political 
labours.  There  is  an  essential  distinction  of  faculty  between  the  minds  of  our  men 
•f  letters  and  our  Conscript  Fathers ;  many  qualities  indispensable  to  a  legislator, 
are  unavailing  to  the  calm,  contemplative,  deliberative,  plodding,  primming,  correct, 
log,  polishing  man  of  type  and  printer's  ink.  The  first  object  with  an  author,  who 
has  generated  a  brilliant  or  original  idea,  is  to  wrap  the  bantling  in  the  choicest 
robes,  adorn  it  Mrith  a  coral  and  bells,  and  parade  it  about  for  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  first  point  to  a  politician  who  conceives  a  new  opinion,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  divest  it  of  all  fiaunting  drapery,  strip  it  naked,  and  examine  it  with  jea- 
lous scrutiny ;  lest,  under  the  deceptions  garb  of  Mmtor,  he  should  admit  some  art- 
ful goddess  into  his  confidence.  A  man  who  has  once  coquetted  with  the  favour  of 
the  public  upon  hot-pressed  paper,  seldom  surmotmts  the  fever  fit  of  vanity  occa- 
sioned by  the  excitement ;  and  even  in  the  gravest  debate^,  the  notion  of  himself,  the 
notion  of  the  sufferings  he  has  to  conciliate,  of  the  press,  the  clubs,  the  coteries,  the 
universe,-— clips  his  wings,  qualifies  his  opinions,  and  perplexes  his  better  judgment* 
So  great  is  he  in  his  own  conceit,  that  the  shadow  of  himself  eclipses  the  subject  be« 
fore  him.  A  great  legislator  never  thinks  of  himself.  If  he  attempts  to  produce  a 
strong  sensation  in  the  house,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  country,-.^r  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  to  which  he  has  bound  himself.  Like  the  Brahmins  who  conceal  themselves 
-  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  roll  forward  the  stupendous  machine,  they  are  car^ 
fill  to  remain  out  of  sight,  that  the  triumph  of  the  deity  they  serve,  may  be  all  in  alk 
Your  author,  on  the  contrary,  i^rrays  himself  in  the  embroidered  raiment  of  the  Ca- 
(holic  priest,  and  by  fantastic  genuflexions  and  inoense-offerings,  renders  himself  as 
ostensible  as  possible.  This  authorship  is  always  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and  he  is 
anxious  to  reflect  upon  his  books,  the  distinction  of  his  parliamentary  triumphs^ 
rather  than  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  the  mighty,  enduring,  and  most 
responsible  (mst  delegated  to  lus  gua^lianship.     Instead  of  exclaiming  with  the 

Moor, 

"  It  is  the  cause— it  ii  the  cause,  my  soul  I" 

he  smiles,  like  Malvolio,  in  the  fondness  of  his  self-conceit 

The  Radicals ^  Free  and  foir  discussion  of  every  tenet  of  political  faith,  how- 
ever bold  or  speculative,  characterizes  the  Press  at  the  present  eventful  period.  Pro- 
scriptions, gags,  and  other  instruments  of  intimidation,  we  must  now  class  with  the 
things  which  were—with  the  bui-ning  of  witches  or  the  «  divine  right**  of  Monarchs. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  may  be  said,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bring  about  events; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  again  work  upon  public  opinion,  giving  it  consistency, 
and  strength,  and  boldness.  In  these  latter  days,  the  Radicals,  formcrty  an  insigni- 
ficant and  isolated  body,  have  taken  a  bold  and  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  po- 
Btical  sectarians.  Their  numbers  have  increased  to  an  extraordinary  «*J*^* '  J?*°» 
of  course,  their  weight  and  importance  has  been  proportionably  augmented.  ^J^ 
do  not  surpass  the  Whigs  or  Tories  in  wealth  and  talent,  we  are  inclined  to  concede 
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that  they  do  so  id  the  multitude  of  miacellaneoui  recruit«  who  will  he  found  to  have 
lately  mounted  their  fiicings  and  inmgnia.  The  name  hy  which  they  are  dUtin- 
ffutshed,  from  being  one  of  reproach,  haa  become  respected ;  and  we  now  generally 
Lsociate  with  it  something  Uke  moral  daring  and  political  courage.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  if  a  Radical  were  spoken  of  in  genteel  society,  a  feeling  of  horror,  com- 
bined with  pity  and  commiseration,  immediately  aeiied  upon  the  minda  of  the  com- 
pany ;  while  fiincy  shadowed  forth,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  body,  some  squalid 
Paisley  weaver,  whom  sharp  misery  had  worn  to  the  bones— his  desperate  hand 
armed  with  a  sithe  or  pike,  and  haply  entrenched  behind  a  «  dry  stane  dyke"  await- 
ing the  attack  of  Mr. 's  dragoons,     l-ook  upon  that  picture,  and  then  upon 

thia— where,  in  the  foreground,  you  will  see  Mr.  Attwood  addressing  a  multitude  of 
respectable  well-dressed  tradesmen,  who  occupy  a  measureless  perspective  before 
him.  Such  is  the  change  which  a  few  years  have  produced.  They  are  now  a  mighty 
and  a  resolute  body,  destined  for  great  good— or  t\\V'— Caledonian  Mercury. 

For  good,  we  have  no  doubt  The  grand  principle  of  the  Radical  or  Independent 
Reformers  is,  "  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.*'  How  can  such  a 
principle^  steadily  kept  in  view,  lead  to  any  thing  but  good  ? 

Let  us  consider  who  the  champions  of  Radical  Reform  are.    Whose  political  writ- 
ings have  most  completely  developed  the  true  principle  of  social  order  ?    Those  of  the 
father  of  Radicalism,  the  illustrious  Bentham.     What  great  writer  of  the  present  day 
is  most  distinguished  for  high  moral  and  political  principle  ?    The  Editor  of  the 
Examinerr—t^  gifted  apostle  of  Radicalism.  Who,  among  the  patriou  of  the  day,  haa 
laboured  with  most  zeal  and  success,  in  the  arena  of  Parliament,  for  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country  ?   Joseph  Hume, — another  apostle  of  Radicalism.  Who  will  say 
that  these  men  and  their  disciples  work  for  evil  ?    The  Quarterly  Remewy  with  a 
felicity  of  idea  worthy  of  Castlereagh,  who  talked  of  men  turning  their  backs  upon 
themselves,  declares  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  people  from  themselvee.    Bui 
the  Quarterly  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  Radical  Reformers,  that  is  the  people,  will 
not  act  contrary  to  their  own  interests.    There  have  been  many  instlmces  of  the 
people  not  understanding  their  real  interests,  or  being  wholly  neglectful  of  them  ; 
but  there  are  no  instances  of  their  rulers  acting  better  for  them  than  they  would  do 
for  themselves.     The  population  of  a  few  towns  or  districts  may,  for  a  short  time^ 
lend  too  willing  an  ear  to  local  teachers  of  a  false  doctrine ;  but  small  harm  can 
result  from  such  a  cause.     In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  those  places  will  not  re- 
ceive a  merely  specious  but  deceptive  doctrine  from  any  but  men  whom  they  believe 
to  be  honest  in  their  intentions  towards  all  ranks,  as  well  as  zealous  for  the  people's 
interest.    To  say  that  any  large  class  of  the  people  would  listen  to  any  thing  which 
they  perceive  to  be  unjust,  is  a  gross  calumny.      2dly,  Besides  its  being  nece^ 
sary,  that  the  false  doctrine,  to  delude  any,  should  come  from  a  man  believed  to 
be  honest,  and  should  have  the  appearance,  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  being 
just ;  if  it  is  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time  even  in  its  own  district,  it  must  be  able 
to  stand  the  attack  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  die  intelliganoe  of  the  place,  the 
discussions  of  public  assemblies^  meetings  of  the  difierent  parishes,  of  the  several 
crafts;  and  aim,   that  continual  discussion  in  private  .circles,  which  every  doc- 
trine of  importance  is  sure  to  receive  before  being  generally  received  by  the  popula- 
tion of  a  town  or  district.     Lastly,  the  false  doctrine  has  to  encounter  the  attack  of 
all  the  intelligence  of  the  other  towns  or  districts,  and  must  overcome  it  all,  ere  the 
error  can  be  so  extensively  received  as  to  be  productive  of  danger.      This  last  se- 
curity can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  fail,  in  a  country  where  brutal  ignorance  does  not 
prevail.    Of  the  safety  of  the  great  body  of  our  working  population  from  false  doc- 
trines, we  feel  perfectly  assured,  even  at  present;  and  when  the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge shall  be  removed,  it  will  be  impossible  for  false  doctrines,  either  to  spread 
abroad  to  other  districts,  or  to  maintaio  their  existence  in  those  places  where  they 
have  arisen.     In  our  present  state  of  comparative  darkness,  what  harm  has  Mr. 
Attwood*s  currency  doctrines  done  ?    Only  a  part  of  the  population  of  Birming. 
ham  has  been  for  a  time  led  to  believe  in  them,  as  coming  from  so  woithy  a  mtm  - 
while  everywhere  else  these  doctrines  have  been  exposed,  and  fallen  harmless.     In- 
stead of  support  from  other  Unions,   the  Birmingham  Union  has,  in  this  instance, 
met  with  nothing  but  ridicule.  Cobbett's  Equitable  Adjustment  has  had  a  little  better 
reception,  because  it  is  a  much  better  way  of  doing  the  same  thing.     But  there  is 
not  one  town  in  Scotland,  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  three  in  England,  where  the 
Equitable  Adjustment  would  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  working  cl&sses.  Through 
out  the  whole  country  the  scheme  would  be  scouted  as  it  deserves,  were  there  any 
thought  of  its  being  carried  into  effect.     Cobbett's  attacks  on  sinecures,  pensions, 
&c.  were  most  effective  during  his  late  progress  through  Scotland,  while  bis  argu. 
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ments  against  paper  money,  or  rather  his  abuse  of  it,  made  not  the  slightest  impres- 
sion. 

The  Radical  Reformers  are  not  a  party,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  are 
no  set  of  men  of  the  same  opinions^  united  for  the  common  purpose  of  oustiqg  the 
party  in  power  from  their  places,  and  obtaining  power  and  place  themselves,  as  well 
as  currency  for  their  particular  opinions. «  They  are  too  numerous,  being  in  fact  the 
people,  to  form  a  party ;  and  their  views  and  doctrines  are  in  many  respects  dis- 
similar. In  only  one  important  point  they  agree, — that  the  good  of  the  people,  the 
just,  and  the  true,  is  to  be  sought,  and  every  thing  inconsistent  with  these  objects  re- 
jected. They  support  a  Reforming  Government,  by  supporting  Reform  ;  and  do  not 
profess  to  support  Reform  only  by  supporting  a  Reforming  Government.  Every  man 
sincerely  attached  to  the  principle  of  Reform,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  a  party  or  set  of  men,  is  a  Radical  Reformer.  From  Reformers  of  such  a  de- 
scription, much  good  is  to  be  expected ;  from  such  men  no  evil  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Times  has  given  the  independent  Reformen  a  new  title.  After  describing 
them,  with  all  its  usual  force  of  language  and  carelessness  of  truth,  as  the  friends  of 
anarchy  and  spoliation,  it  has  bestowed  on  them  the  emphatic  title  of  <<  Destructives.*' 
The  object  of  the  independent  Reformers  is,  with  much  fury,  declared  to  be  Che  de- 
struction of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  demolition  of  the  Constitution.  Of  late 
years,  we  have  heard  much  of  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  the  Constitution  so  very  ricketty  as  it  is  represented  by  many  of  those  who 
pretend  to  be  its  best  friends.  These  gentry  remind  us  of  an  impostor  steward,  in  one 
of  Mrs  Centlivre*s  plays,  who  gave  a  false  account  of  a  feeble  old  gentleman*s  sudden 
death;  adding,  <<  that  he  was  very  subject  to  it.**  The  Constitution  is  always  dying,  it 
would  appear.  According  to  Tory  notions,  it  was  destroyed  by  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion ;  by  the  repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and,  a  third  time  by  the  Reform 
BlU.  It  is  plain,  from  each  of  these  Acts  having  been  described  by  the  Tories  as 
destructive  of  the  Constitution,  that  ^  the  Constitution**  must,  with  them,  have 
meant,  Protestant  and  Prelatic  ascendency,  and  the  Rotten  Burghs.  When  the 
7\mes  uses  the  Tory  cry  of  "  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution,"  we  wish 
it  would  tell  us  plainly  what  it  means.  The  Radical  Reformers  do  not  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  Royalty,  nor  even  the  House  of 
I^rds.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  what  is  -(iilgarly  understood  by  The  Constitution 
that  the  Times  means  by  that  term.  The  Radical  Reformers  insist  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Monopolies.  Can  the  Constitution,  with  the  Times,  mean  Monopolies  P  The 
Radicals  call  for  the  destruction  of  Pensions  and  Sinecures.  Are  Pensions  and  Sinecures 
the  Constitution  ?  They  ask  the  Ballot  and  Short  Parliaments.  Are  the  Septennial 
Act  and  compulsory  voting  (or,  as  it  is  falsely  termed,  the  influence  of  property,)  the 
Constitution?  The  Independen^Reformers  ask  for  e^luality,  pot  toleration,  of  religious 
rights.  Is  the  supremacy  of  one  church  out  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Catho- 
lic, to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  forms  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  compulsory 
payment  by  one  man  for  another  man*s  spiritual  teacher,  the  Constitution?  The 
same  honest  Reformers  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Is  the  ig- 
noranoe  of  the  people  the  Constitution  ?  Which  of  these  things  is  the  Constitution 
which  the  Times  says,  the  Radicals  wish  to  destroy  ?    Is  it  any,  or  all  of  them  ? 

The  Ministry  and  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. — It  has  been  proved  by  the 
issue  of  the  Elections,  that  the  Whig  Ministry  has  the  support  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England  and  Scotland,  if  not  of  Ireland.     Pew  lories  have  got 
into  Parliament ;   and  still  fewer  avowed  Radical  Reformers ;  although  not  a  few  of 
those  members,  who  call  themselves  Whigs,  and  profess  to  support  the  present  Minis- 
try, are  in  reality  Independent  or  Radical  Reformers,  and  will  only  support  those 
aeu  of  the  Ministry,  which  they  shall  think  right.     But  even  making  allowance  for 
these,  the  Ministry  will  have  a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  support 
any  question  they  may  chuse  to  make  a  Ministerial  one.      It  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  plead  the  want  of  power  to  carry  any  good  measure,  which  they  are  known 
seriously  to  wish  carried.     The  country  has,  therefbre,  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
will  proceed  with  vigour  in  those  Reforms  for  which  alone  a  Reform  in  the  Repre- 
sentation was  desired.     There  is  one  measure,  which,  if  they  will  give  quickly^  we 
shall,  for  our  own  parts,  allow  the  Ministry  credit  fi>r  a  sincere  desire  to  give,  in 
due  time,  erery  other  Reform,  which  the  true  interest  of  the  people  shall  dictate; 
we  allude  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.     Let  the  light  of  poll- 
tical  knowledge  shine  freely  upon  all  classes,  and  no  abuse,  no  fallacy,  can  long 
exist    Knowledge  is  to  the  health  of  the  popular  mind,  what  free  air  is  to  the  health 
of  the  body.     Those  who  wish  the  people  to  possess  the  means  of  political  instruc- 
tion, must  intend  to  govern  them  by  the  conviction  of  their  understandings,  and  not 
by  force  or  improper  influences;  and  that  Ministry  which  excludes  knowledge  from 
the  poor,  must  as  certainly  mean  to  govern  for  their  own  interest,  and  not  that  of  the 
naiton.    By  this  infallablc  test  we  shall  try  the  patriotism  of  MinUters. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  „  THECONTINENT. 

^  3,     1    J       .1.    oj         PHAXCE. — The   French  miniftry   are 

Parliamekt  was  di«olTed  on  the  3d  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^  anticipated.  The 

of  December,  and  the  writs  for  the  elec-  ^^j^,^  ^^  ^y^^  opening  of  the  Chamber  of 

tion  of  the  members  of  the  New  Parlia-  j^^^i^  ^^  ci#ricd  by  a  triumphant 

ment  are  returnable  on  the  29th  of  Janu-  ^^^^j  of  233  to  114.     An  attempt  was 

ary.      The  last  of  the  boroughmonger  ^^^  ^  assassinate  the  king  on  his  way 

Parliaments  is  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and  ^  ^^^  Chamber  on  the  19th  ulL ;  at  least 

a  new  era  opens  on  the  country  with  the  ^    ^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^  Yi\m,  but  whether  it 

commencement  of  the  present  year.   Pub-  contained  a  baU  or  not  is  uncertain ;  and 

he  attention  has  been  aUnost  solely  di-  ^      entertain  stnmg  suspicions  that  the 

rected  to  the  genewl  election,  but  the  ^^^^  ^^,  was  got  up  by  the  poUce. 

early  period  at  which  we  must  go  topnws,  rj^^^  ^^^  ,^.^  ^  ^t      ^  ^^ 

presents  us  from  recording  the  result  As  appreh«aded.    The  expedition  against  the 

/ar  M  we  can  judge  from  the  elections  ^^^^^  ^     ^„  j^  p„„^ 
which  have  already  taken  plac^  we  may        SPAIK.--The  Queen's  party  has  great 

anticipate  a  great  victory  for  the  ftiends  ^^^^     j^  keeping  head  against  the  Car- 

of  liberty  and  order.     In  London,   the  lisu ;  and  the  death  of  theling,  who  still 

whole  sixteen  members  are  liberal,  not  a  eontinues  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  wiU, 

nngle  Tory  being  retunied.     Many  of  .^  ^  probability,  be  the  signal  for  a  civU 

the  new  members  »« /edged  to  support  ^^    \  ^^  conspiracy,  which  was 

Jhe  vote  by  baUot,  and  the  diortemng  of  ^  y^^^  ^^  attempted  in  Madrid  in  fa- 

.the  duration  of  Parimment ;    measures  your  of  Don  Carlos  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 

which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  com-  ^    ^  fortunately  discovered  in  time 

plete  the  reform  in  tiie  Parluimentary  re-  ^  '^^^^  ^^  y^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^f^^ 

presenUUon.  ^^^  conspiratore  were  supported  by  the 

IKELAKB. — All  proceedings  for  the  re-  body  guards,  and  the  scheme  embraced  ' 
xovery  of  tithes  have  been  suspended  dur-  nothing  less  than  the  assassination  of  the 
ing  the  general  election.  The  proeecu-  King,  Queen,  and  Infantas,  and  all  who 
tions  which  have  hitherto  taken  place,  had  declared  for  the  new  system  of  go- 
have  had  very  littie  eflect  in  enforcing  the  vemment  The  Spanish  Liberals  are,  i|i 
payment  of  tithes.  A  change  of  policy  in  general,  imwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  management  of  Ireland  is  loudly  re-  the  late  amnesty  offered  them,  fearing 
quired,  for  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Stan-  that  its  protection  would  be  at  an  end 
ley  have  all  but  driven  the  country  into  whenever  either  of  the  contending  fac- 
Tebellion.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  tions  obtained  a  decided  superiority, 
the  union  daily  gains  supporters ;  and  it  PoitTUOAL. — The  Marquis  Palmella 
^  is  not  wonderful,  considering  that  Ire,,  has  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
land  has  been  so  long  treated  rather  like  view  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  our 
«  conquered  country,  than  as  an  integral  Ministry  to  recognise  the  government  of 
|mrt  of  the  British  dominions.  That  the  Donna  Maria.  He  has  not,  however, 
repeal  is  a  measure  fraught  with  evil  to  succeeded  in  this  object,  though  great  ex- 
Jill  the  three  kingdoms,  but  more  especi-  ertions  are  making  by  the  French  go- 
ally  to  Ireland,  we  cannot  doubt.  There  vemment  to  induct  our  government  to 
is  littie  chance  of  a  British  and  Irish  Par-  take  tliis  step.  Don  Pedro  is  at  pre« 
liament  going  on  for  any  considerable  sent  completely  shut  up  at  Opocta  He 
time  without  serious  collisions,  which  will  has  been  long  blocluided  by  the  Miguel- 
ultimately  result  in  a  separation  of  the  ites  on  the  land  side ;  and  by  means 
countries.  of  a  fort  erected  by  them  at  the  mou)1i 
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of  th«  Douro,  they  have  completely  cut  French  and  Dutch  armies.     Prussia  still 

off  his  communications  hy  sea.    Ssreral  maintains  a  powerful  force  on  the  Dutch 

vessels  which  went  from   this  country  and  Belgian  frontier,  hut  does  not  seem 

with  provisions  and  reinforcements  have  prepared  to  take  active  measures  against 

in  consequence  heen  forced  to  return.    A  France.    The  stat«  of   the  finances  of 

vessel  which  sailed  from  the  Clyde  for  Russia,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 

Oporto  with   ahout  450    recruits,   was  raise  a  loan  in  London,  as  well  as  the 

wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  and  all  season  of  the  year,  prevent  her  assisting 

on  board  perished.  the  Dutch  ;  though  little  doubt  is  enter- 

Beloium  and    Holland. — General  tained,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  British 

Chass^  the  Dutch  commandant  of  the  Ci-  and  French  governments  on  the  Dutch 

tadel  of  Antwerp,  having  refused  to  sur-  question,  are  most  galling  to  her  govem- 

render  the  Citadel  when  summoned,  in  ment 

name  of  Britain  and  France,  on  the  30th        Turkey  and  Egtpt. — It  appears  by 

November,    commenced    the  same  day  news  from  Constantinople  of  the  10th 

firing  on   the  French  in  the   trenches,  November,  that  Ibrahim   Pacha,    after 

which  they  had  begun  on  the  night  of  giving  his  army  nearly  two  months'  rest, 

the  29th   November.     The   French  did  has  resumed  offensive  operations.      He 

not   return  the  fire  seriously  until  the  commenced  by  taking  possession  of  the 

4th  ultimo.     They  continue  to  push  on  defiles  of  Cilicia,  and,  having  disperse  a 

the  siege  with  much  vigour ;  and  it  is  corps  of  Turks  assembled  to  oppose  him 

now  certain  that  the  Dutch  will  defend  at  Ereckli,  entered  Koniah  on   the  1st 

themselves  to  the  last  extremity.     The  November. — Koniah  (the  ancient  Iconi. 

fire  on  both   sides  is  tremendous.    The  um)  is  half  way  between  the  frontiers  of 

city  has  hitherto  been  spared  the  horrors  Syria  and  Constantinople.     This  news  is* 

of  bombardment  but  how  long  it  may  said  to  have  hastened  the  departure  of  the 

escape  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  Grand  Vizier  for  the  army.  The  Turkish 

Dutch  army,  though  in  great  force  in  fleetentered  the  Hellespont  on  the  5th  ult. 

the  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  made  The  Egyptian  fieet  had  returned  to  the 

no  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  and  no  hos-  harbour  of  Suda.  The  ravagespf  the  plague 

tilities  have  yet  taken  place  between  the  at  Constantinople  were  on  the  decline. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  true  The  wages  are,  however,  low  at  Glasgow, 

principles  of  commerce  continue  to  gain  A  weaver  may  work  industriously  from 

ground,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  each  day,  and 

the  supporters  of  the  system  of  protec-,  yet  earn  no  more  than  five  shillings  a- 

tions. ^The  progress  of  just  and  liberal  week. 

sentiments  in  France  is  most  cheering.        The  Flaknel  Trade  in  the  West 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Ly-  of  England  is  brisk.     Fine  pieces  meet 

ons  have  earnestly  expressed  their  con-  with  a  ready  sale,  and  low-priced  goods 

viction,  that  the  protecting  system,  Inju-  are  also  in  demand.    A  slight  advance 

rious  as  it  needs  must  be  to  all,  is  yet  far  has  taken  place  in  dyed  goods, 
more  so  to  the  party  which  inflicts  it,        Ix  WooLtEW  Cloths  there  is  a  dc- 

than  to  those  against  whom  it  is  in  in-  clension  of  the  demand.     Some  orders  for 

tention  directed.    Their  petition  to  the  army  cloth  have  been  received,  but  the 

Chambers,  praying   for  a  relaxation  of  prices  offered  are  so  extremely  low  that 

duties  on  foreign,  and  especially  British  it  is  difficult  to  find  fiiothiers  to  under- 

articles  of  manu&cture,  breathes  a  spirit  take  the  working  of  them.  There  is  some 

as  wise  as  it  is  benevolent.  demand  fbr  merinos  and  the  finer  quali- 

The  Cotton  MAiruFACTuaEiis  are  ties  of  stuff  goods ;  but  with  regard  to  low- 
well  employed,  and  the  large  demand  priced  articles,  the  market  is  extremely 
which  they  now  have  for  the  home  mar-  flat. 

ket  is  clearing  off  the  heavy  stock  of       The  Worsted  Stuff  Trade  conti- 

goods  they  had  accumulated.    They  also  nues  in  a  very  good  state ;  all  the  mills 

find  their  paymento  come  in  punctually ;  are  fully  employed,  and  the  markets  are 

which  speaks  well  for  the  situation  of  the  regularly  brisk, 
drapen.    The  foreign  trade  is  improving.        Silk  Trade — ^The  silk-weaving  in 
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the  ueighbouriDg  towns  round  Manchet- 
ter  U  moderately  brUk;  fiuicy  wearen 
particularly  inquired  for ;  yery  few  of  the 
sarcenet  weavers  have  to  wait  for  woric, 
although  wages  are  uncommonly  low. 
The  sarcenet  weaver  cannot  earn,  on  an 
average,  more  than  8s.  per  week ;  the 
fiuicy  weaver  may  earn  about  128.  At 
Paisley,  though  blue  dresses  are  rather 
dull,  flushed  trimmings' continue  brisk. 

The  tum«out  of  the  weavers  at  Mac- 
clesfield, has  been  accommodated  by  the 
masters  agreeing  to  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  the  workmen. 

Thb  Leather  Tkade. — This  trade 
has  been  extremely  flat  and  depressed  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  prices  have 
been  so  low,  as  in  many  cases  not  to  leave 
the  tanners  a  profit.  It  now,  however, 
appears  that  prices  have  passed  their  low- 
est ebb^  and  that  the  tanners  have  again 
the  prospect  of  realizing  a  fsir  return  for 
their  capitaL.-.The  stock  of  leather  at  pre- 
sent on  hand  is  very  limited,  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  year  at  tliis  season ;  a 
good  deal  of  leather  has  been  sold  of  late, 
and  some  articles  are  becoming  scarce,  and 
looking  up  in  prices.  Stout  foreign  backs 
are  now  scarce,  and  have  advanced  consi- 
derably in  prices.  Good  calf-skins,  Spa- 
nish and  German  horse  hides,  are  also 
scarce,  and  advanced  in  prices.  Crops  are 
getting  in  short  supply  also,  and  looking 
upwards.  Shaved  hides  are  now  the  dull- 
est article  in  the  market ;  but  when  other 
articles  have  improved  in  prices,  they  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  follow  soon. 

Whale  Oil. — It  appears  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  Davis'  Straits  and  Graenknd 
whale  fishery  for  1832,  that  81  ships  had 
been  employed,  of  which  five  were  lost 
The  produce  of  this  fishery  has  been 
12,578  tuns  of  252  gallons  each,  and  the 
quantity  of  whalebone  was  about  670  tons 
weight,  valued  at  about  L.  100,000.  The 
value  of  the  oil  was  L.250,000.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  employed  was  nearly  4009. 

East  Ikdia  Compakt's  Tea  Sale 

On  the  3d  ult,  the  East  India  Company*s 
December  sale  of  teas  commenced  at  the 
India  House.  The  total  quantity  of  the 
several  descriptions  of  teas  declared  for  the 
present  quarteriy  sale,  was  8»300,000,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  descriptions  :~- 
Tiz.,  l,900,0001bs.  of  Bohea;  4,900,0001bs. 
of  Congou,  Campoe,  Pekoe,  and  Sou- 
chong; l,I20,0001bs.  of  Twankay{  and 
300,0001  bs.  of  Hyson.  As  compared  with 
the  last  sale^  the  present  declaration  shows 


a  deficiency  of  100,0001bs. ;  the  decrease 
in  the  two  first  qualties  being  100,0001bs» 
in  each,  while  in  Twankays  there  is  an 
increase  of  100,OOOIbs.  The  sale  was 
fully  attended,  and  the  biddings  were 
animated.  The  first  breaks  of  Boheas 
realized  from  Is.  njd.  to  Is.  ll]d.  per 
pound,  which  will  render  them  liable  only 
to  the  96  per  cent  duty.  The  prices  ob- 
tained averaged  rather  higher  than  those 
obtained  at  the  September  sale. 

Agriculture. — ^l^he  weather  hascon- 
tinued  on  the  whole  favourable  for  the 
sowing  of  wheat,  and  there  are  few  years 
in  which  the  seed  has  been  put  in  the 
ground  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Little  variation  has  taken  place 
on  the  Grain  Markets,  although  the 
tendency  on  the  whole  is  upwards.  The 
price  of  cattle,  which  had  risen  consider- 
ably in  the  month  of  November,  sunk  a 
little  in  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and 
the  dealers  who  sold  the  cattle  they  had 
purchased  at  Doune  Fair  in  the  Border 
markets  lost  considerably.  Markets  have, 
however,  again  revived,  and  the  demand 
for  fat  cattle  is  on  the  increase.  The 
horse  markets  have  been  rather  brisk. 
At  Newtonstewart  horse  market,  on  the 
24th  November,  five-year-old  fiinu-horses 
brought  about  L.40,  three  and  four-year, 
old  horses  about  L.35,  and  two-year-old 
horses  L.30.  At  Castle  Douglas  fair,  on 
the  4th  December,  the  demand  for  hones, 
of  a  fair  quality,  was  good,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  great.  There  were  nearly  600 
horses  exposed.  The  best  pair  of  draught 
horses  brought  L.80,  and  the  highest  price 
for  a  carriage  mare  was  L.50. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  sell  at  present 
as  La  nded  Estates.  The  impending  change 
in  the  Com  Laws  prevents  speculation  or 
the  investment  of  money  in  land.  Many 
good  judges  consider  the  present  a  favour- 
able time  for  purchasing  land,  being  con- 
vinced that  no  change  in  the  Com  Laws 
can  materially  depress  com  below  the 
prices  of  Ute  years.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
this  country,  is  the  great  preventative  of 
a  permanent  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce^  for  it  is  improbable  that  any 
improvements  in  agriculture  can  keep 
pace  with  the  population.  O^r  Europe, 
therefore,  recourse  must  yearly  be  had  to 
soils  of  constantly  decreasing  fertility,  and 
hence,  the  amount  of  labour  of  the  agri- 
culturist to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  must  inevitably  augment. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  literary  increase  of  the  last  month  mated  traces  of  the  author  of  the  Hunch' 
exceeds  all  ordinary  limits.  The  hiogra-  back^  but  cannot  add  much  to  his  reputa- 
phers  muster  strong,  the  young  poets  tion.  Our  favourites  are  Love  and  AU' 
come  forth  singing  in  bands^  the  novel-  thorghip  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Bastile. 
lists  are  in  formidable  force,  and  the  class  The  Amulet.* — The  AmtUei  is,  so  to 
miscellaneout  exceeds  calculation.  To  speak,  a  religious  annual,  par  excellence, 
our  regret  and  disappointment,  a  bare  Ifnot  told  this  on  the  title-page,  we  should 
dry  notice  is  all  we  can  accord  to  the  me-  conclude  the  pres^it  volume  t9  be  much 
rits  of  some^  and  a  mere  intimation  of  ex-  like  its  less  professing  contemporaries.  The 
istence  must  supply  what  we  should  have  Amulet  contains  some  pretty,  a  few  good, 
liked  to  say  of  others.  and  a  great  many  so-so  pieces,  and  the 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,    usual  number  of  engravings;  of  which  the 
BY  W.  Weir,  Advocate.*   Besides  the     The  Gentle  Studenty  The  Evening  Star^ 
maxim,  that  « fools  and  balms  should     The  English  Mother^  and  perhaps  the 
not  see  half  done  work,**  we  have  an  ob-    Duchess  of  Richmond,  are  pretending  ; 
jection   to  thrusting  the  first  published    while  The  Theft  of  the  Cap,  The  Toung 
Memoir  of  the  first  man  of  his  age  and    Navigators,  and  the  vignette^,  The  Go*' 
country,  into  a  nook  of  this  Magazine,    den  Age,  are  really  beautiful.     There  is. 
Ampler  space  is  required  to  do  justice  to    besides,  a  portrait  of  John  Kemblc^  iu  the 
both  the  writer  and  the  subject.     The    character  of  Cato,  painted  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
former,  who  already  enjoys  a  considerable    rence,  and  beautifully  engraved.      But 
local  reputation,  if  he  be  not  in  very  truth    altogether,  there  is  too  much  Lawrencei 
<<  the  rose  and  expectancy  of  our  literary    GrcKC  HunUy  is  a  pleasing  tale,  by  Mrs. 
state,**  comes  forward  avowing  his  name,    Hall ;  and  the  Wonders  of  the  Lane,  are 
and  staking  his  reputation  upon  his  work,    verses  in  the  best  manner  of  the  author  of 
All,  therefore,  that  we  propose  doing,  till    Com  Law  Rhymes.      There  are  several 
the  book  be  completed,  is  to  notice  that  it    things^  but  none  very  noticeable,  by  L.E.L., 
is  in  course  of  publication,  and  excites  a    and  a  slight  sketch.  Soldiers'  Wives,  by 
great  sensation  in  our  literary  ^circles,    the  Rev.   Charles  Tayler,  much  to  our 
The  Part  published,  relates  to  the  child-    mind.     Every  thing  the  pen  and  burin 
hood,  boyhood,  and  youth  of  Sir  Walter,    of  the  annuals  could  do  to  please  and  at-' 
It  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty.  tract,  has  been  done  for  the  Amulet. 

Selections  from  the  Old  Tes-        The  Juvenile  FoROET-ME-KoT.-f- 
tament.     Br  S.  AusTiN.-f-     In  this    —Our  manhood  and  literary  taste  apart, 
volume,  which  is  introduced  by  a  very    we  should  not  scruple  to  confess  that  we 
modest  preface,  the  Hebrew    Scriptures    generally  like  the  annuals  of  the  juve- 
are,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  li-    niles,  much  better  than  those  got  up  for 
teral  text,  so  arranged  as  to  form  separ-    the  ancients  or  the  adolescents.     This  of 
ate  books,  sections,  and  lessons  of  some    Ackerman*s  is  always  a  charming  one,  and 
length,  illustrative  of  Scripture  doctrines    was  never  more  so  than  for  1^3.     The 
and  pKcepts.    The  plan  will  be  at  once    ladies  who  contribute  so  much  to  these 
understood,  whoi  we  mention  that  one    pretty  volumes,  seem  to  feel  more  at  home 
book  is  devoted  to  the  attributes  of  God,    and  at  their  ease  in  the  nursery,  than 
another  to  the  condition,  duties,  and  de»-    when  striving  to  minister  to  the  caprices- 
tinies  of  man ;  and  that  under  the  last    of  the  over-grown,  spoiled  children  on  the 
one,  there  are  such  sections,   as  Duties    floor  below.     Yes  the  floor  below ;   for 
of  Children,  Humamtg,  Humility,  j-c.    every  body  knows  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
This  is  a  useful  and  loving  labour  for  the    England  to  send  the  children  to  the  at-- 
young  and  the  uninstracted,  and  should    tiea^  and  keep  the  best  rooms  sacred  to  the 
be  so  received  by  parents,  and  all  who    bronzes,  or-molu  ornaments,  and  China, 
have  the  religious  interests  of  their  hum-    and  other  gregarious  monsters,  dead  and 
bier  fellow-creatures  at  heart.  alive.  Miss  Landon  contributes  some  sweet 

Mr.  Knowles*  Tales. t  Mr.  Knowles  verses  for  a  print,  (the  Grandmother,  a 
has  done  himself  the  justice,  and  the  pub-  clever  picture  by  Eraser,)  and  a  pretty  anct 
lie  the  kindness,  to  collect  his  strays  and  fanciful,  if  not  very  probable,  Indian  Taie, 
iirai/k  into  thepenfoldofone  small  volume,  Mary  Howitt  writes  the  Sailor's  Wife^ 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  ramble  and  her  verses  are  much  better  than  so 
where  few  could  see  them,  through  Maga-  gawky  looking  a  Sailor*s  wife  deserves, 
zines  and  Annuals.  The  Tales  bear  ani-  The  First  Sad  Lesson,  by  Miss  Bowles, 
■  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  volume ;  fiiU  of 

•  Ireland,  Janior.  Edl^gh .    Part  I.  With     pathos  and  beauty. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Walter.    Pp.».  •* i-- — 

t  Efflngham  WiUon,  London.    Pp.  SO*.  •  WesUy  and  Z>avu,  London. 

X  Moxon,  London.    Pit.  6.  t  Ackonman,  London. 
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PoEMfl,  NAftftATiYE  AWD  LvftiCAL.  the  Tell  of  Mitt  Biime7*s   euljr  fame, 

Bt  M.  Mothekwei.l.?  ThepubUc  hai^  there  wouM  be  knitting  of  browi,  if  not 

in  this  instance,  forestalled  critical  judg-  decided  marlcs  of  languor,  and  disappro- 

ments.     Its  testimony  is  applausire  and  bation  of  much  of  her  books.     It  has  al- 

unanimou&       Mr.    Motherwell*s  stray  ways  struck  us  that  Mrs.  Thrale*s  eoteriey 

pieces,  which  already  enjoy  a  most  exten-  and,  still  wone,  the  small  place  in  the 

sire  and  genial  kind  of  popularity,  are  court  of  Queen  Charlotte,  spoiled  and 

here  collected   into    a  handsome  small  chilled  our  originally  charming,  natural, 

volume,  well  fitted  to  occupy  an  honour,  and  lively  Miss  Bumey.     When  Burke, 

ed  place  in  any  select  modem  cabinet  col-  on  the  appearance  of  her  second  novel, 

lection  of  favourite  authors.     It  is  need-  said,  «  Die  to-night,  Miss  Bumey  !**  he 

len'  to  say  how  well  we  conceive  this  spoke  as  the  true  prophet  of  her  literary 

volume  entitled  to  a  distinguished  nook,  reputation,  which  was  crowned  by  Ca- 

POEMS    BY   Alfred   TEXKTSON.f  milla,  and  thenceforth  declined  and  felL 

Mr.   Tennyson*s    new  volume  contains  Memoirs  of  the  late  John  Ma- 

many  good  and  a  few  beautiful  pieces ;  soK  Gooix     By  Olikthus  Gregory.* 

but  it  scarcely  comes  up  to  our  high-  The  life  of  this  traly  excellent  man  forms 

raised  expectations  of  the  author  of  the  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Select  Libraty, 

Poena  chU/ly  Lyrical.    We  must  return  The  first  section,  containing  the  Life,  is  of 

to  it  more  at  leisure.  interest.    The  second,  which  is  a  review 

The  Brokek  Heart,  a  Metrical  of  his  publications,  is  occasionally  prolix. 

Tale.$    This  is  a  rather  unlucky  sub-  The  Buccaneer,  by  Mrs.  HALL.f 

ject,  redeemed  by  much  that  it  is  beauti-  ThisrQmance  comes  under  the  class  histori- 

ful  in  thought,  feeling,  and  language;  cal,  we  presume,  from  Cromwell  and  Milton 

though,  as  an  entire  poem,  the  production  being  occasionally  introduced,  and  the  for- 

is  more  distinguished  by  elegance   and  mer,  with  his  family,  mixed  up  with  the 

careful  elaboration,  than  force  of  imagi-  naiTative.    It  is  a  work  in  character  some- 

nation,  or  the  simplicity  of   conscious  where  between  the  romances  of  the  Ameri- 

power.  can  Cooper,  and   those  of  Mr.    Horace 

The  Wakderivo  Barb  AXD Other  Smith;  and  the  agents  are,  as  in  those 
PoEMS.§  This  is  one  of  those  poems  of  cases,  bravoes,  knaves,  rufllere,  odd  people 
which  a  certain  number  appear  every  ©f  the  olden  time,  wild  beldames,  and 
year,  and  the  average  of  which  has  of  bite  daring  outlaws.  The  story  possesses  con- 
years  prodigiously  increased.  In  the  sideraUe  interest  from  the  progress  of  the 
Wandering  Bard,  there  is  a  thread  of  plot,  but  more  from  the  descriptions  and 
story ;  but  the  poem  is  chiefly  sentimental  characters.  There  is  a  heroic  and  devoted 
and  contemplative.  The  writer  is  more  Constance,  contrasted  with  a  lively  Lady 
eminent  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  sleight  Frances,  a  daughter  of  the  Protector;  but 
of  his  craft.  He  assuredly  wants  the  or-  these  ladies  are  neither  so  rich  nor  rare 
gan  of  tune,  if  he  possesses  the  ordinary  as  a  certain  charming  Barbara,  the  waif- 
number  of  fingers,  which  might  partly  ing  damsel  of  the  former.  She  is  the 
have  supplied  its  place,  and  spared  us  many  daughter  of  the  Buccaneer,  and  a  trae  and 
rugged  lines.  original  woman,  delineated  with  feminine 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bcrkey,  by  his  delicacy  and  grace.     A  very  delightful 

Daughter,    Madame     D*Arblay.||  chapter,  referring  to  a  period  of  ten  yean 

Those— and  they  are  many — ^with  whom  subsequent  to  the  events  which  close  the 

the  authoress  of  Evelina  and  Camilla^  is  a  tale,  concludes  the  work  most  happily, 

love  and  a  memory  of  youth,  will  eagerly  Otterbourne,  a  Romance. $   This, 

open  these  volumei,  be,  perhaps,  at  first  which  is  fi  tele  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Bor- 

somewhat  disappointed,  but  again  return  ders,  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  among  the 

to  their   perusal,   and   find    some  tme,  most  successful  of  Mr.  James*s  romances; 

though  sadly  faded  images  of  what  was  or  perhaps   we  are  getting  tired  of  the 

once  BO  delightfuL      Among  the  many  thing  altogether.  Tlie  story  relates  to  the 

volumes  of  reminiscences  we  have  lately  state  of  the  Borders,  and  of  the  kingdoms 

had,   these  are  entitled  to  hold  a  high  of  England  and  Scotland  previously  to  the 

place,  all  eminence  being  comparative,  battle  from  which  the  romance  tekes  its 

But  with  something  to  interest  and  in-  name.     Save  mannerism  and  rigid  tmth 

stmct,  there  is  certeinly  a  good  deal  that  ©f  costume,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 

is  tedious,  and  a  prodigious  deal  that  is  in  the  book.     The  author  is  more  happy 

de  trop.     If  it  were  not  felt  becoming  in  in  catching,  not  the  language,  not  the 

critics  to  look  reverentially  at  Madame  idiom,  but  the  queer  words  of  the  age  he 

D*Arbhty*8  Memoirs  of  her  father  through  depicts,  than  its  spirit ;  and  with  human 

•  Robertion,  Olaigow.    Pp.  232.  _— __^____^^— — 

f  Mozon,  London.    Pp.  IffS.  •  FUber,   and  Fither  and  Jackfon,    London. 

t  Tait,  Edinburgh.    F^  147.  Pp.  908. 

JAndenon,  Junior,  fSdinburgb.    Pp.  135b  t  Bentley,  London.    S  vols. 

In  3  voli.  Sto.  Moxodi  Londoik  %  Bentley,  Londda.    3  vob. 
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nature  at  large,  his  characters  have  small  for  iniancy.    Some  of  its  little  stories  are 

concern.      There  are  two  fair  cousins,  really  touching.     **  My  own  Infancy,  in 

a  blush  and  a  pale  rose,  and  a  sweet  and  a  spite  of  the  Evil  One,**  is  one  of  these ;  and 

dignified  maiden ;  thei*e  are  domineering  another  is  Poor  Bessy,  and  a  third,  My 

and  ferocious  chieft,  and  a  gallant  squire  Brothers  and  Sisters.     But  the  Frosty 

of  low  degree,  who  deserves  to  win,  and  Day  is  not  so  right ;  &nd  mamma  should 

does  win  his  spurs,  and  a  fair  lady  and  not   tell   her  darling)   with   the    tippet 

her  broad  lands  ;  and  there  is  also  Harry  and  cloak,    and    shoes  and    stockings, 

Hotspur  himself,   and  battles,  captures,  that  the  poor  little  ]girls  sliding  on  the 

and  escapes  in  large  abundance,  and  still  ice  barefooted  &ve  **  quite  happy,**  with 

there  is  much  wanting  to  make  even  a  ^  their  little  pit^  feet  and  toes,  just  like 

tolerably  good  imitation  of  Sir  Walter ;  pigeons*  toes,**  and  that  "  they  don*t  feel 

which  in  the  historical  romance  is  all  that  it,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  it.** 

any  one  now  looks  for.  We  can  assure  the  <<  little  darlings**  that 

Tales  of  the  Makse.*     We  are  to  the  poor  boys  and  girls  do  feel  it,  and  that 

hare  more  Tales  of  the  Manse,  and  the  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  children  with 

second  series  is  to  be  about  the  Fortunes  the  shoes  and  tippets,  if  they  are  good 

and  Misfortunes  qf  Charles  Cranston,  children,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  think 

The  present  is  a  romance  or  legend  of  <S^/.  how  they  may  best  contribute  to  obtain- 

Kentigem,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  ing  for  the  pink-toed  children,  comfoita 

the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale  during  the  which  are  equally  necessary  or  agreeable 

sixth  century.     It  might  as  well  have  to  all  children  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this, 

been  entitled  the  fast  of  the  Druids.     The  they  must  not  be  brouffht  up  in  the  be- 

choice  of   the  subject  shows  knowledge  lief  that  though  the  pdbr  bear,  they  do 

and  power  of  imagination,  but  whether  not  feel,  hardship.     The  cook,  when  she 

directed  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  g&>  fl^iyed  the  eels  alive,  believed  they  were 

nerally  popular,   is   a  matter  of   grave  used  to  it,  and  did  not  feel  it ;  but  she 

doubt.    The  tale  is  introduced  by  a  lively  was  mistaken.     The  moral  of  all  this  is, 

editor*s  preface,  connecting  it  with   the  that  children*8  books  are  most  difficult 

Manse,  and  by  a  second  preface,  intro-  compositions. 

ducing  the  story  which  restores  the  rites  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  Vol. 
of  Baal,  and  the  wild  superstitions  of  X.*  Ilumboldfs  Travels.  By  Mr.  Mac- 
Druid  worship,  in  times  when  Dnimsech  gUlivray.  It  is  next  to  miraculous  that 
the  Plump,  and  Lidel  the  Lank  were  the  this  rich  mine  was  left  untouched,  until 
chieftains  of  Strathclyde,  instead  of  Mr.  it  suited  the  convenience  of  ilftf««r«.  Oliver 
Hamilton  of  Dalzell  and  Lord  Corehouse.  and  Boyd,  to  lay  open  its  wealth  to  the 
The  writer  shews  considerable  power  of  public.  They  have  done  so  in  another 
description,  and  of  simple  pathos,  as  in  of  their  neat,  well-executed,  compendious 
the  dying  scene  of  the  poor  dwarf,  the  volumes ;  and,  in  one  word,  have  given 
faithful  tried  servant  of  Prince  Rederec,  us  the  substance  of  the  collected  treasures 
for  such  was  the  high  style  of  the  great  of  the  first  of  modem  travellers,  Hum- 
Westland  lairds  1200  years  ago.  The  less-  bold  for  five  shillings!  We  give  them 
er  ones  loved  <^  nappy  ale,**  and  caroused  thanks  for  the  enterprise ;  nor  do  we  for- 
o*  nights  much  as  at  the  present  day ;  and  get  that,  unless  there  were,  as  in  this  case^ 
very  pleasant  it  is  to  U9  to  hear  about  talented  Mr.  Macgillivrays,  to  give  ef- 
them  in  St.  Kektigebk.  feet  to  such  literary  speculations,  and  to 

The  ExciTEMENTf  is  a  neat  small  set  in   motion   the  printing-presses,  we 

volume  of  selections,  published  annually,  could  have  no  such  publications.  To  both 

and  intended  to  excite  young  persons  to  author  and  publisher  we,  therefore,  give 

read,  and  thus  gain  information  ;   and  the  honour  due,  and  warmly  recommend 

also  with  the  farther  object,  or  hope,  that  their  joint  labours  for  the  amusement  and 

if  the  &culty  of  attention  be  awakened  to  information  of  mankind, 

any  one  object,  it  may  easily  be  directed  Nights  op  the  Round  Table  ;  ob, 

to  another  more  valuable.    The  selections  Stories  of  Aunt   Jane    and    her 

are  judiciously  adapted  to  this  beneficial  Friends.     By  the  Author  of  the  "The 

purpose ;  and,  besides  this,  the   Excite-  Diversions  of  HoUycot,"  « Clan-Albin," 

ment    makes  a  pleasing    miscellaneous  « Elizabeth  de  Bruce,**  &c.     Second  Se- 

compilation  of  facts,  wonders,  and  adven-    rfes.^ The  first  series  of  this  delightful 

tures.  work  is   too   generally   and    favourably 

The  Infant  Annual. $  Unless  read-  known  to   require  more    at  our  hands 

ing  and  writing  do  come  by  nature,  it  is  than  a    simple   reference  to  it.       The 

not  likely  that  the  Infant  Annual  can  tone  of  the  second  is  slightly  different  from 

be  otherwise  than  a  sealed  book.    The  In-  that  of  its  predecessor.     There  is  none  of 

fatU  Annual  is,  nevertheless,  a  nice,  neat,  the    glowing  richness  of  ^  The    Three 

pretty  nursery  tame,  for  childhood,  if  not  Westminster    Boys,'*    or    the    intimacy 

*  Blackie  and  Son,  Olsigow.    Pp.  87S.  --, —"  —  ^7ri~i 

f  Waugh  and  Inaet,  BfinUurgh.  •  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 

t  Ibid.  t  ^*'<'- 
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with  the  dazzlingf  and  fantastic  passions  Mr.  II oust  is  preparing  for  publiration,  in 

of  the   rich   exhibited   in    *<The   Two  MotitWy  Volumes,  The  Dramatic  Libinnr, 

Janes.**  In  return,  we  have  more  impres.  compriglDp  all  Uw  Standard  Dramas  in  thd 

sive  pictures  of  the  gentle  power  of  self-  Eo|fH»h  LaDpaage.     lUoatwted  with  8e- 

control,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  house-  «»!*■  Cnti«l  and  Biogfaphwal,  fora       a 

hold  affection.     «in.e  Quaker  Family''  S^'ftLl^o.^tlnl^elf/^ 

IS  the  most  beautifully  elaborated  picture  -^^^^^  ^m  j^  published  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 

aVc  have  seen  of  the  folly  of  excessive  re-  ^^  18SS. 

straint  of  the  playful  emotions.     <*  The  Vna  'Dramatised  Works,  of  Sir  Walter 

Two  Scotch  Williams**  is  a  tale  which  is  Scott,  Bart ,  uniform  with  the  Dmmatic 

at  once  similar  and  dissimilar  to  that  of  Library,  is  also  preparini^  for  publication, 

the  Westminster  Boys.     It  traces  the  pro-  and  will  be  ready  for  deuvery  on  the  15lh 

gress  of  the  fortunes  of  two  bold  and  origl-  of  Janoary  next. 

nal  minds,  through  an  adverse  world.  The  ^  Ma.  Tatloh  has  a  Life  of  Cowner  near- 
heroes  have  neither  the  dark  glossy  gran-  ^  ^^J  ^  publication,  whichwUl  oootain 
deur  of  Hastings,  nor  the  gliftering  raci-  :.;;:^r^hrhii^^^^^ 
ness  of  Thnrlow,  nor  the  plamtive  wild-  ^j,^  ^^^ .  ^  ^,  ^^  ^  variety Sf  inter- 
ncss  of  Cowper  ;  but,  m  return,  they  have  g^ing  information  respecting  some  parts  of 
a  strength  of  purpose,  a  truth  of  feel-  hig  personal  history,  not  before  generally 
ing,  and  a  loftiness  of  aim,  that  impresses  known  or  correctly  appreciated.  To  be 
us  with  the  sense  of  a  simpler  and  sub-  comprised  in  one  volume,  demy  8vo. 
limer  greatness.  "  The  little  Ferryman"  The  First  Member  ot  the  Parent's  Cabi- 
displays  eminentlr  the  author's  powers  »«*  o^  Amusement  and  Instruction,  forming 
of  embuing,  with  depth  of  sentiment,  •  monthly  seriw  of  highly  useful  and  inter- 
the  plain  pictures  of  every-day  reality.  «*«»«  reading  for  young  people,  will  appear 
TK-  ♦«!-«♦». j«^«i^««i  i^  »vi.  »J»»,«  »^  >n  »  few  days.  This  attractive  work  mil 
The  talents  developed  m  this  volume  are,  j^  published  at  such  a  moderate  price,  as  to 
m  short,  different  from  those  displayed  m  ^e  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  Sf  the  corn- 
its  predecessor,  in  kind,  not  m  degree,  maniiy. 

As  a  mere  work  of  taste,  it  is  eminently  Frundsiiip's  Offering  (the  oldest  but 

delightful ;  as  a  work  with  a  moral,  it  one  of  the  English  Annuals)  has  this  season 

Assumes  the  true  station  on  the  confines  added  the  talent  and  Interest  of  the  Win- 

of  the   land  of  imagination  and   sound  ter's  Wreath  to  its  other  attractions.-^the 

judgment.     In    one   word,    the   autlior's  latter  work  being  now  combined  with    it, 

morals  are  fitted  to  advance  the  pure  and  It  retains  its  usurI  style  of  elegant  binding, 

practical  creed  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  ?"^  ?rand  array  of  highly  finished  engrav- 

island  ^"l'*    ^            *^  Artists,  while  its  cnretully 

selected   literature    comprise    contributions 

_— ._  from  the  most  popular  and  eminent  writers, 

thus  maintaining  tlie  high  character  of  ex.. 

LITERARY  NOTICES.  cellence  for  which  tliis  Annual  has  always 

been  distinguished. 

Ma.  Murray  is  preparing  for  publication  The  Comic  Oflfering,  edited  by   Miss 

a   new  Monthly  Wo'*,  illustrative  of  the  Sheridan,   bound  in  an  embossed  Morocco 

pages  of  Holy  Writ,  consisting  of  Views  of  cover,  is  embellished  with  upwards  of  sixty 

the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  most  humorous  designs  by  various  comic 

Bible.     It  will  appear  in  the  month  of  Feb*  artists,  and  airiched  with  facetious  contribu- 

niary  next,  and  will  be  called  ^<  Landscape  tions  by  the  principal  female  and  otlier  ta- 

Illustrations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  leated  writers  of  the  day. 

meats."    The  Drawings,  exclusively  made  Wc  understand  that  tne  new  volume  ufthp 

by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  are  copied  from  Continental  Annual  will  this  season  appear 

original  and  authentic  Sketches  taken  on  the  with  attractions  which  no  other  Annual  c  n 

spot  by  Artists  and  Travellers— the  utmost  possibly  exceetl,  not  only  in  the  superiority  of 

regard  being  paid  to  the  fidelity  of  the  views,  its  embellishments,  which  are  being  engraved 

The  Plates  will  be  engraved  l^  William  and  In  the  highest  stvle  of  the  art,  from  original 

Edward  Findeii,  and  other  eminent  artists  drawings  and    paintings  by  Roberts    and 

under  theu-  superintendence.     They  will  be  Psrris,  but  in  its  literature,  which  is  exclu- 

executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,   end  aivoly  contributed  by  the  talented  author  of 

sold  at  a  very  moderate  price.    A  detailed  Felham,  Eugene  Aram,  «cc    The  New  and 

Prospectus  and  a  Specimen  Plato  will  be  beautiful  style  of  the  binding  will  also  be  in 

issued  immediately.  accordance  with  its  other  attractions. 

Dr.  Boot  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  Capt.   Hiad^s  Overland  Journey  from 

two  octevo  volumes,  to  be  published  in  .Jan-  India  is  now  nearly  ready  for  publication, 

uary,  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Medical  m  large  folio,  with  elegant  plates,  illustra- 

Opinions  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  late  Physician  tive  of  India,  Arabian  and  Egyptian  scen- 

r         r  J?'  I*P"*«*^on  of  London,  and  an-  ery,  and  accompanied  by  accurate  plans  and 

*"®7 -*"  .V*^***  Illustrations  of  Typhus  maps.     Thb  work  will  not  only  form  a 

nd  highly  interesting  guide-hoi 
•Uer  from  Bombay  to  Alexandri 

jt  Tkji     1.  T»«    . —  "—  B-^tifythe  merchant  and  tiic  politi- 

and  Marsh  Effluvium.  cian  by  skowmg  the  practicability  and  expc- 
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diency  of  having,  by  the  Red  Sea,  a  steam 
cominunioitioa  with  our  Eastern  posaesaious, 
aud  the  consequent  means  uf  defending  them 
fiom  Russian  invaaion  tu  which  they  are  at 
present  exposed. 

A  VERY  excellept  work  is  now  at  presa^ 
entitled  The  Scripture  Manual;  or,  a 
Guide  to  the  proper  Study  and  Elucidation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  new  and  cor- 
rected arraogemeot  of  all  those  correspond- 
ing passages,  dispersed  throughout  the  Bible, 
which  relate  to  tne  most  important  aubiectSi 
classed  under  appropriate  hmds,  and  in  al- 
phabetical order.  Detiigned  to  set  forth,  in 
the  pure  Unguag^e  of  Scripture,  the  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  and  to  affoid  assistance 
to  family  and  private  devotion. 

Tub  lliird  Part  of  the  Byron  Gallery 
has  engravings  by  Wm.  Finden,  Bacon, 
Goodyear,  &c.,  afler  original  d^ignis  by 
Howard,  E.  C.  Wood.  Richter,  anci  Cor- 
bould.  These,  we  unoerttand,  surrass  the 
former  numbers  of  this  splendid  publication. 
Mr.  SrEPiiEH,  the  author  of  The  History 
of  the  Reformation,  has  just  completed  his 
new  work,  entitled  *^  The  Book  ol  the  Con- 
Htitutiou,  witb  the  Reform  Bills  abridged," 
—embracing,  amongst  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing information,  our  Magna  Cnarta,  Bill  of 
Rights,  Civil  and  Military  States,  The  Reve- 
nue,  National  Debt,  Courts,  Feudal  System, 
Poor  Laws,  Tithes,  &c.  &c 

A  Dkscription  of  the  Chanonry,  Cathe- 
dral and  King's  College  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in 
the  years  17:24-5,  illustrated  with  plates,  is 
nearly  ready,  in  demy  12mo. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  first  Monthly 
Volume  of  a  cheap  series  of  Original  Novels 
and  Romances,  by  the  most  popular  authors 
of  Europe  and  America,  conducted  by  Leitch 
Ritchie,  and  Thomas  Roscoc ;  comprising 
"  Schiuderliannes,  the  Robber  of  the  Rhine,' 
by  Leitch  Ritchie,  author  of  the  '*  Roina.ice 
of  French  History,"  **  Heath**  Picturesque 
Annual,"  «»  TurncrV  (J.  M.  W.)  Annual 
Tour,"  (furthcoming,)  tltc.  &c  Banim,  Fra- 
ser,  (Kuzztlbash)  Victor  Hugo,  Gait,  aad 
otlicr  writers  of  the  fiist  eminence  will  iuune. 
diately  follow. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Simeon'a  Works,  2d  Portion,  2L  10«. 

Tlie  Waning  Church,  l2mo,  6«. 

Hav'ward  s   Tenterden*s    Acts,  with    New 

»   Orders,  5a. 

Sprague   on  Revivals  of  Rdigioo,   ]2mo, 

bs,  6</. 
Powell  on  Optics^  8to,  lOs. 
Cnrrie's  Bwna,  dounond  edition,  royal  94mo, 

Otterbourne,  a  story  of  the  EngUsli  Marches, 

8  vols.,  8to,  31  a.  6^/. 
Chunbers*   History  of  Scotland,  2  voU., 

15«. 
Memoirs  of  Lonis  XVIIL  S  vols.,  post  8to, 

Slf. 
Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,  1883,  2U. 
Nicolas's  Report  of  Claim  to  tlie  Earldom  of 

D^voo,  18«. 
Hansard's  Debates/  vol.  12,  8d  series,  \L 

lOt. 


Arnold's  Thucydides,  vol.  2,  8vo,  lis. 
Guerney's  Sermons  and  Prayers,  l8mo,  \s, 

6<L 
Morrison's  Portraiture  of  Modern  Scepti- 
cism, royal  l8mo,  4tf. 
Nights  of  the  Round   Table,    12mo,  2nd 

series,  6s, 
Edinburgh  Cabioet  Library,   (Humboldt's 

Travels,)  vol.  10.  5«. 
Paris,  or  the  Book  of  tlie  Hundred  and 

One^  3  vols.  8vo,  IL  8«.  6d. 
Tales  and  Conversations,  by  Emily  Cooper, 

3«. 
Lanri's  History  of  Painting,  6  vols.,  8vo, 

IL  11a.,  8^. 
Anstioe's    Greek  Choric  Poetry  post,  6vo, 

8a.  6^. 
Peter  Parley's  Tales,  280  cuts,  12mo,  5^. 
Anatomy  of  the  Hurse,  IL  12«.  6d, 
Draper's  Life  of  Penn,  royal  SSroo,  3a.  8r/. 
Pickering's  Statutes,  8vo,  2  &  3  William 

IV.  U,  4».  6rf. 
Valpy's  Classical  Library,  vol.  36,  4a.  6d. 
Valoy's  Shakespeare,  vol.  2,  da. 
Laraner's  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  vol.  87,  8a. 
Brodie  on  the  Urinary  Oi^rans,  8vo,  8«* 
Alderson  on  Cholera  at  Hull,  Bvo,  6a. 
Edgeworth's  Novels,  vol .  B,  d«.  . 
Arrowsmith'a  Grammar  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, 12mo,  6a. 
Airowsmith's  Modern  Atlas,  8vo,  7a. 
Moral  Life,  8vo,  15a. 
The  Buccanneer,  3  vols.,  H.,  11a.  6//* 
Album  Wreath  for  1833,  4to,  \L  4a. 
Four  JLectures  on  the  Study  and  Practice  of 

Medicine,  5a. 
Poems  by  the  author  of  Com  Law  Rhymes, 

5a. 
The  Broken  Heart,  a  Poem,  da. 
Bell^ardc,  the  Adopted  Indian,  3  vols.,  post 

8vo,  1/.  10a. 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol,  5,  8vo. 

17.  8». 
C<)le*B  Renegade,  and  other  Poems,  6a. | 
Phiiipa  on  the  Urctha,  &c.,  8vo,  8a. 
Ro^rson  on  Inflammation*  vol.  1^  8vo,  I5a« 
Britton's  Picture  of  London,  with  Maps, 

6«. 
Lloyd's  Winter  Lectures,  8vo,  12a. 
Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Rev.  R. 

Polwhele,  &c.,  post  6vo,  4a. 
Select  Library,  vol  7. 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  6a. 
Jones's  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Refium 

Ministers,  8vo,  18a. 
Austin's  Selections  from  the  Old  Tfstameat, 

royal  12mc]^  6a. 
Count  Peoehio's  Obaenratioiis  on  Eoghiad, 

8vo,  10a  ^ 
Gesenis^s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  8vo,  1/.  5a. 
Principles  of  Population.  8vo.  lOa. 
Year  of  Liberation,  2  vols.,  8vo,  I8a. 
Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner's  Visit  to  Germany, 

2  vols  ,  post  8vo,  IL  la. 
Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  vol. 

4,  8vo,  14a. 
BiMical  Cabinet,  Aa.  ,     ^, 

Oinileetone's  Commentary  oo  the  New  Tes* 

tvnent,  9a« 
Tennyson's  Poems,  8a. 
Shelley's  Masque  of  Anarchy,  2a.  8<i. 
Mrs  Marcet's  Stories  for  Young  Children* 
18mo,  2a. 
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The  Hmppy  Week,  18mo,  is.  6d.  Tamer's   Annual  Tour  of  Views  oa    the 

Brown's  ZoolaffUal  Text  Bock,  2  toK,  Loire,  21  pJAte8.nyyal  8vo,8t  2«. 

ffond  ISnio,  bos.  Records  of  Travels  in  Turkej  and  Greece, 

Modie's  Guide  to  the  Obsenration  of  Ka-  &c.,    in  the   yean  1829-30.31,  2  Tob., 

tare,  a*.  6d.  8to,  1/.  11«.  M. 

Brown's  Tazidermist^s  Manual,  12mo,  bds.,  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1838^ 

4«.  6(L  lOt. 

Fleetwood  ;  Standard  Novels.  65.  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem,  8to, 

Bell  on  the  Liver,  Bvo,  bds.  6«.  12«. 

Selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Coventry  on  the  Stamp  Laws,  8ro,  159. 

Religion,    Morality,  and  Poetry  of  the  Lodge's  Genealogy  of  British  Peersges,  post 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  arranged  under  Heads.  8vo,  16«. 

By  Sarah  Austin.              ^    '  Mainvrarin^*s  Instructive   Gleanings,  &c, 

America  t  a  Moral  and  Political  Sketch.   By  from  Writers  on  Painting,  &c,  8vo,  6«. 

Achilles  Marat,  son  of  the  late  King  of  Vale    of  Light  and  Vale  of  Death,  l8mo^ 

the  two  Sicilies.  lg,6d. 

Goethe,   drawn  from  near   personal  inter-  Rev.  R.  HalPs  Works,  vol.  6,  16#. 

course.    A  posthumous  work  of  Johanne  Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life,  2  vob. , 

Talk.   Translated  b^  Sarah  Austin.  post  8vo,  H,  U. 

The  Nautical  Magazine,  vol.  1,  containing  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  8vo,  \2s. 

the  most  authentic  information  relating  Historical,  Geogrnphical,  and  Pictorial  Chart 

to  Maritime  AfiEiairs  in  general,  in  bds.,  of  the  Gospel,  Se.  lda,6d. 

1 1 «.  6c/.  Lodge's  New  Peerage  for  1833,  post  8vo,  16«. 

Atkinson  on  tlie  Marketable  Tithes,  8vo,  Talei  of  the  Manse,  12mo,  6*. 

IL  4«.  Pigott^s  Johannic,  8vo,  6ff. 

Shelford  on  the  Law  of  Lunatics,  8vo,  U.  Fiity-One  Original  Fables  and  Morals,  with 

8«.  65  designs  by  R.  Cruikshank,  8vo,  l2s.. 

Outlines  of  Pathology,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Mrs  Child's  Mother*s  Story  Book,  3*. 

Outlines  of  Physiology  ana  Pathology,  8vo,  The  Wandering  Baid,  a  Poen,  5». 

IL  If. 


FINE  ARTS. 


FiNDEN's  Laitdscape  Illustra-  original.  It  is  good  that  we  are  old  in 
TICKS  OF  Byron — Part  9.»  No  age,  and  withered  of  substance,  else  how- 
work  that  ever  issued  from  the  press  should  we  mouth  and  babble  about /an/A<r, 
more  thoroughly  fuiaUed  the  professed  thou  pattemof  excelling  sweetness!  Truly, 
objects  of  the  publishers,  or  realized  the  Mr  Westall,  you  must  have  made  the  young 
expertations  raised  by  the  first  number  blood  of  many  a  fiery-mooded  boy  leap  in 
than  this.    Each  «  Part"  is  excellent,  and,  his  very  veins  at  this  lace  of  youi-s ;  she  ie, 

depending  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.       «  But  wordi  are  wanting  to  ny  what,- 

needs  no  complimentary  contrast,  or  esti-  Think  what  a  girl  should  be,  and  the  U  that." 

mation  by  degrees  of  comparison  with  its  '^  i^  ^  pleasure,  however,  to  find  fault 

predecessor.     The  contents  of  the  present  ^'^^^  vrhht  we  cannot  enjoy, — the  outline 

nimiber  are  :  1.  Cape  Leucadia Copley  ^^  ^^^  ^^^e  is  unlovely : — confident  we  are 

Fielding.     2.  Venice — Harding,   from  a  right  I 

Sketch  by  Lady  Scott.     3.  Cork  Convent,  *~^ 

Cintra — Stanfield.     4.  Castle  of  Ferrara  Landscape  Illustrations  of  Sir 

.^Prout      6.  lanthe — Westall.      fi.  Pe-  Walter  Scott.    No.  9.    (No.  8,  lost, 

trareh*s  Tomb — Cattermole.    7>  Seville mislaid,  or  not  received.)     This  pleasing 

£.  Finden.    Fielding  has  made  a  beautiful  ^ttle   work   continues  to   <  hold  on  the 
drawing  of  the  Cape,  and  the  Lover*s  Leap;  ^"^^^^  tenor  of  its  way;*  and  those  who 
the  water  in  the  foreground  is  liquidity  originally  patronized  it  as  a  fitting  illus- 
itself.     Harding's  Venice  is  a  charming  tration  to  the  possessed   productions  of 
picture.  Prout,  that  living  parallelogram,  ^he  most  popular  author  of  our  times, 
in  his  Castle  of  Ferrai-a,  is  as  square  as  h^ve  no  reason   to  be   dissatisfied  with 
usuaL     Finden^s  Seville,  is  a  sweet  little  ^^^  manner  in  which   the  task   is  pro- 
vignette;  ditto,  Petrarch's  Tomb  by  Cat-  ceeding.      Fast  Castle^  representing  the 
termole.     The  extraordinary  pictures  of  residence  of  the  Master  of  Rayensu'ood,  is 
this  extraordinary  and  curiously-named  an  appalling  pi  ace  to  look  upon:  desolation, 
man,   must,  we  should  think,  well  nigh  dim,  dark,  and  dismal,  reigns  throughout 
defy  engraving  altogether.     Every  figure  the  scene.     The  other  scenes — the  Links 
and  e  very  outline,  thanks  to  Mr  Finden,  of    Eyemouth,    Dunstafiiiage,    Inverary 
is  here  dUtinct ;  we  should  like  to  see  the  Pier>  are  pretty^drawings.     *'  Miss  Ward- 

. our,  in  silent  terror,  took  up  the  letter," 

«  Murray  and  Hit,  London.  "^y^  the  quotation  from  the  Antiquary; 
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Rhd  Mr  Wright  has  illustrated  the  pas-  ceived  it,  and  the  influence  which  the  un- 

sage,  hy  the  portrait  of  a  sweet,  placid-  qualified  commendation  of  persons  of  cul- 

faced  child,  heaming  out  innocence  and  tivated  taste  is  sure  to  have  on  the  public 

undisquieted  adolescence.-~But  who  will  mind,  we  have  fair  reason  for  beliering 

regard  its  inaptitude  I  the  object  of  the  publishers  will  be  fully 

^^____^  attained,  and  their  eflforts  correspondingly 

rewarded.     The  choicest  conceptions  of 

Memorials  of  Oxfobd,  &c.  No.  2.  The  the  great  minds  of  Canoya,  Thorwaldsen, 

plates  in  this  number  are  the  **  Interior  Chantrey,    Flazman,   Westmacott,    and 

of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and  the  Exte-  other    noble  spirits   thus  made  beauli- 

rior  of  the  Library ;"  together  with  five  fully  manifi«t  on  paper,  and  enriched  (it 

wood-cuts,  all  clever  and  all  creditable,  is    hardly  too  extravagant  a  word)  by 

When  completed,  if  compleW  as  it  com-  the  gentle  effusions  of  Mr.  Hervey's  muse, 

mences,  the  work  will  be  a  very  accepta-  cannot  fail  to  make  way. 

ble  addition  to  the  library  of  the  historian.  The  subjects  of  the  present  number 

Illustrations  OF  Modern  Sculp-  are—].  Chantret's  ResigruUion^Z 
TURE.  Part  2.* — When  first  we  stum-  Baily's  well- remembered  group  of  a 
ble  upon  the  happy  thoughts  of  clever  mother  and  child,  here  called  Maternal 
people,  we  are  always  surprised  that  Love  ;  and  3d.  The  Hebe  of  Thorwald- 
they  never  occurred  before,  or  to  our-  sen,  **  a  name  which  disputed  the  palm 
selves ;  and  accordingly,  when  first  were  with  Canova,  during  that  great  artistes 
placed  before  us  these  illustrations,  life,  and  has  no  Continental  rival  since 
we  could  not,  for  the  soul  of  us^  con.  his  death.**  A  non-extensive  circulation 
ceive  how  this  glorious  mine  of  the  for'  such  a  work  as  this  would  be  a  dis- 
rich  and  the  beautiful  should  have  so  graceful  stain  upon  the  national  taste, 
long  remained  unwrought  and  even  un-  We  have  just  glanced  at  the  Land' 
thought  of.  Compared  with  the  sister  scape  Annual^  and  Turner*8  Annual 
arts,  sculpture  has  been  hitherto  confined  Tour :  they  both  appear  to  be  rich  in  all 
to  the  admiration  of  the  few ;  fi^r  few  that  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  excellent 
have  had  the  opportunities  of  appreciat-  in  art ;  but  the  latter,  on  a  rapid  survey, 
ing  its  true  value,  which  the  advan-  seems  certainly  a  production  of  extraor- 
tage  of  multiplied  representations  would  dinary  beauty  and  extraordinary  merit 
have  afforded.  The  obscuring  curtain,  Year  after  year  have  we  been  supposing 
however,  is  now  drawn  aside,  and  the  that  the  works  of  this  description  had 
vision  of  all  that  is  noble  in  form  and  reached  their  dimaz  of  perfection,  that 
excellent  in  conception — the  palpable  em^  the  lovely  in  nature  had  been  fkirly 
bodiment  of  the  essential  soul  in  its  lof-  wrought  dry,  and  that  human  skill  could 
tiest  fiights,  and  its  holiest  exercises,  go  no  farther;  yet,  strange  to  see,  every 
displayed  in  the  imagined  perfection  of  succeeding  year  throws  into  comparative 
human  configuration,  is  now  in  progress  shade  those  which  preceded  them.  Truly 
of  being  disclosed ;  and  very  particularly  nature  and  art  are  both  exhaustless  I 
done.  We  thank  and  congratulate  you,  Winter  Exhibitions  of  the  So. 
Mr.  Hervey,  upon  the  tasic  you  have  so  ciett  of  British  Artists. — ^The 
creditably  and  chivalrously  undertaken.  Society^s  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street  have 
The  work  now  before  iis,  in  its  second  been  opened  for  the  winter  season ;  they 
number,  justifies  the  high  encomium  we  contain  a  very  excellent  selection  from  the 
passed  upon  the  first,  considered  as  the  works  of  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  North- 
splendid  precursor  of  a  publication  which  cote,  and  other  distinguished  artists, 
we  deemed  eminently  calculated  to  ele-  which  will  well  repay  the  connoisseur, 
vate  sculpture  to  its  proper  position  a-  and  be  meat  for  the  minds  of  young  as- 
mong  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  estimation  of  pirants  for  digesting, 
all  classes.  From  the  cordial  welcome  A  similar  Exhibition  is  opened  at  £«. 
with  which  the  periodical  press  has  re-  eter  Hall.    We  hare  not  yet  visited  it, 

— but  report  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 

•  Rclfe  and  Unwin.  selection. 
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Edinburgh ki  the  Theatre  Roy-  such  as  they  deserved.    Since  the  depar- 

AL,  Edinburgh,  we  have  had  DcBegnis'  ture  of  the  ItaUans,  we  have  had  Rob 

Italian  Company,  performing  for  some  Roy,  and  our  other  standard  Dramas,  per- 

wceks    the  best  Operas  to  full  houses,  formed  by  the  Edinburgh  Company  to 

We  are  glad  that  the  recepUon  of  this  comparatively  empty  benches.     By  and 

Company  of  exceUent  performers  has  been  by,  however,  we  expect  to  see  the  Theatre 
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filled  in  every  piirt  with  merry  faces,  ex.  which  must  have  raised   the  Hidalgo*a 

pauiing  with  glee  at  the  drolleries  of  an  blood  several  degrees  beyond  the  boifing 

excellent  Christmas  Pantomime.  Murray  point.     Other  thiagn  have  been  dragged 

gets  up  these  things  weU.  forth,  which,  like  bubbles  on  stagnant 

.—         *"  water,  have  risen  and  burst,  leaving  the 

LoKDOV.— We  regret  to  say  that  the  surface  stagnant  still.  At  Covent  Garden, 

non-arrival   of  our  London  corre^Km-  Mr  Knowles  has  been  playing  his  own 

dent's  remarks  on  the  theatrical  events  William  Tell  and  Virginius  to  full  aa- 

of  the  month  till  the  last  moment  allowed  diencesi  and  creditably  to  his  rising  repu- 

us  for  going  to  press,  prevents  our  doing  tation  as  an  actor.     Miss  Kelly  is  engaged 

more  than  abstracting  the  gist  of  thenu  at  this  house,  and  her  powers  are  undi- 

At  Drury  Lane,  Othello  has  been  s^-  minished ;  she  is  unquestionably  the  best 

vend  times  repeated,  with  a  success  which  actress  on  the  English  stage.     The  BaUet 

the  resuscitation  of  Kean's  original  pow-  of    <<  Masaniello"  has  been  got  up   gor- 

ers^  and  the  ex6ellent  acting  of  Macready  geously,  and  has  attracted  houses  « iuU  to 

were  sure  to  command.     Don  Telesforo  overflowing."    These  matters,  as  we  have 

de  Trueba  has  had    the    distinguished  said,  we  ai%  compelled  to  divest  of  their 

gratification  of  bringing  out  a  Drama,  amplitude;  and  the  Mikors  must  ]i}e  coa- 

which  has  been  very  heartily  damned  every  tent  with  our  simple  assertion,  that  they 

night  of  its  performance ;  and  of  being  ac-  deserve  the  patronage  they  receive, 
fused  of  plagiarisms  therein,  in  terms 


MUSIC. 

The  Overture  and  Introduction  we  will  spare  our  rendere  and  ourselves 
TO  THE  Opera  op  Robert  le  Dia.  the  infliction  of  a  repetition.     The  over- 
Bi.E.    G.  Meyerbeer.  ture  is  arranged  for  the  piano  with  a  flute 
The  Tas  de  la  Bou6UETiERE,Dauced  and  violin  accompaniment.   This  and  the 
by  Mile.  Taglioni.     G.  Meyerbeer,  pas  will  be  found  to  contain  some  stiff 
Souvenirs   of   Meyerbeer*s  Cele-  but  very  instructive  practice ;  the  grand 
bbated  Opera,  &c.  arranged  for  two  and  imposing  style  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
Performers,  by  W.  Watts.     Book  II.  lightful  measure  of  the  other,  are  very 
ScHAPPLE.  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  compo- 
To  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  ser's  genius, 
witness  the  production  of  this  delightful         The  Souvenirs  of  the  pneent  book  con- 
Opera  last  season  at  the  King's  Theatre,  tain  the  chonw  of  «  Nous  somraes  tons 
these  pieces  will  be  received  not  with  vain  flatt^s,"   «0  Fortune,"  and  "Malheur 
thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous !  sans  egal."  Tl^y  are  very  cleverly  arrang- 
It  would  be  something  supererogatory  to  ed  for  two  performers  on  the  piano  ;  and 
enter  just  now  into  a  disquisition  upon  the  niiilc  they  reflect  great  credit  on  the  abili- 
merits  of  a  composition,  after  the  very  tyofMr.  Watts,  their  simplicity  and  con- 
able  critiques  which  were  elaborated  on  /riPflnc«  will  render  them,  there  is  litUe 
the  occasion  of  its  first  introduction ;  and  doubt,  very  popular. 


J,  Jchnstone,  10,  St,  Jamei  Squire,  Edinburgh 
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WITH  80MB  SUOOESTIONS  FOR  THE  ORAYE  CONSIDERATION  OP  MINISTERS. 

There  are  some  things  respecting  which  we  do  not  very  well  know 
what  to  think  of  our  present  Ministers.  They  seem  to  he  assorted 
like  ninepins ;  if  one  he  impinged  upon^  it  commonly  knocks  down 
the  others.  In  this  sense^  and  in  this  alone  it  is^  that  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  stand  or  fall  together.  They  have  no  common  mind^  no  com. 
munity  of  sentiment  or  opinion^  no  determinate  principles  of  action, 
no  recognised  or  coherent  system  of  policy ;  and  hence  each  does  pre- 
cisely that  which  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  without  regard  to  the 
position  of  his  colleagues,  or  the  consistency  and  stahility  of  the  ge- 
neral government.  Every  one  appears  to  act  for  himself;  no  one 
seems  to  concern  himself  ahout  what  may  have  heen  said  or  done  hy 
his  official  confreres.  In  the  West,  Lord  John  Russell  menaces  the 
Conservatives  with  the  hallot,  and  an  extension  of  the  franchise;  in 
the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  •  Stanley,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  respectively  volunteer  declarations  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  is  to  be  considered  as  2^  final  measure.  According  to  the 
former.  Reform  is  only  in  its  infancy;  according  to  the  latter,  it  is 
full-grown,  matured,  and  incapable  of  any  Airther  increase.  By  what  fell 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  it  would  appear  that  the  Movement  is  only  be. 
ginning ;  but  were  any  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  ultroneous  declara- 
tions of  the  Ministerial  triumvirate  above  named,  we  should  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  had  already  ended.  Indulgence  must,  no  doubt,  be  shown, 
and  due  allowances  made,  for  the  excitement  and  license  of  electioneer- 
ing harangues ;  and  some  may  not  unreasonably  think  that  such  unpre- 
meditated sallies  ought  not  to  be  construed  ad  pedem  Htene,  But  still 
some  degree  of  self-restraint  and  caution  is  usually  expected  in  -  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown;  every  word  uttered  by  whom  will  neces- 
sarily have  importance  attached  to  it;  and,  certainly,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Members  of  the  Government  ought  most  anxiously 
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to  abstain  from  committing  themselves  by  rash  or  ill-considered  declar- 
ations^ involving  pledges  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  State^  the  pre- 
sent is  that  time.  Contraries  cannot  be  believed.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  true  that,  while  the  Government  are  prepared  to  entertain  projects 
of  further  and  more  effectual  Reform,  they  have  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  hold  the  late  measure  as  tk  final  and  conclusive  settlement.  Some- 
body must  be  terribly  committed. 

But  let  us  attend  for  a  little  to  the  spontaneous  declarations  of  the 
Ministerial  trio  above  named :  they  are  all-important  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Reform  Bill,  say  the  triumvirate,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  final  settlement ;  and  young  Stanley  is  particularly  fierce  in  yelping 
out  this  dogma.  Now,  what  right  had  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  make 
such  a  declaration  ?  Have  they  the  presumption  to  imagine  that  they  can 
dictate  to  a  Reformed  Honse  of  Commons  i  Do  they  really  fancy  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  lay  under  interdict  that  great  branch  of  legis- 
lation, which  most  immediately  concerns  the  political  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  People  ?  Or,  are  they,  in  their  ineffable  presumption,  pre- 
paring  an  Index  ExpurgatoHue  for  the  new  Parliament,  in  which  are  to 
be  inserted  all  those  questions  which  they  chuse  to  consider  as  finally 
settled  ?  One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  Either  they  regard  the  Re- 
form Acts  as  so  perfect  in  their  first  concoction  that  human  wisdom  and 
experience  cannot  improve  them ;  or  they  hold  that  enough  has  already 
been  conceded  to  the  country,  that  the  people  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing  too  powerful,  and  that  henceforth  they  must  abandon  the  Movement, 
and  make  common  cause  with  the  Conservative  party. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  supposed  perfection  of  the  late  Reform  measure, 
we  affirm  that,  however  excellent  in  principle,  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
abominably  vicious  in  its  details ;  and  that  of  these  not  a  few  seem  to 
have  been  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  its  professed  ob- 
jects. Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  preposterous  or  incongruous, 
for  example,  tiian  to  enfranchise  tenants  at  will,  without  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  them  some  protection  against  the  corrupt  influences 
to  which  every  one  must  have  foreseen  that  they  would  be  exposed  ? 
The  man  spoken  of  in  the  parable,  who  said  to  the  naked  and  the 
hungry.  Be  ye  clothed  and  be  ye  fed,  without,  however,  contributing  a 
farthing  towards  the  relief  of  their  necessities,  did  not  act  with  more 
insulting  cruelty  than  the  statesman  who  said  to  the  tenants  at  will.  Be 
ye  enfranchised,  and  yet  neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  enabling 
them  to  exercise,  in  a  free  and  independent  manner,  the  rights  conferred 
upon  them.  The  privilege  thus  bestowed  upon  them  was  not  a  boon  but 
a  curse ;  it  was  a  snare  to  the  conscience,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  the  un. 
derstanding ;  and,  even  when  viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light,  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  power  held  in  trust  for  behoof  of  the  landlord, 
and  to  be  exercised  just  as  he  might  chuse  to  prescribe.  If  it  be  asked, 
what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Inquire  of  Mr.  Western,  and  he  will 
tell.  That  gentleman,  on  some  erroneous  theory  or  conception  of  his 
own,  voted  for  the  Chandos  clause,  and  has  been  made  its  victim.  He  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  fatal  mistake,  and  been  displaced  to  make  room 
for  a  man  who,  every  thing  by  starts  and  nothing  long,  has  rendered  his 
name  a  synonyme  for  slipperiness  and  tergiversation.  Counties  formerly 
independent  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  nomination  burghs  ;  the 
constituency  has  been  at  once  degraded  and  demoralized ;  all  the  worst 
influences  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  the  constitution  have  been 
strengthened;  and  a  bonue  has  been  offered  for  reducing  the  whole 
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yeomanry  of  England  to  the  omdilioa  of  serfs^  abjectly  dependent  on 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  their  landlordB.  Again^  look  to  the 
qualification  clause^  and  the  limitations  with  which  it  is  clogged  ;  exa- 
mine it  by  itself^  and  then  attend  to  the  results  which  it  has  practically 
led  to.  Devised^  indeed,  it  must  have  been,  not  in  the  spirit  of  enfran- 
chisement, but  disfranchisement ;  for  how  else  could  the  payment  of  an 
impost,  against  which  the  country  at  large  raised  its  voice,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  must  ere  long  be  repealed — ^how  could  this 
have  been  adjected  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  being  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  political  right  ?  Had  not  the  tax- 
gatherer  sufficient  security  before?  Was  not  the  unlimited  power 
of  distraining  sufficient  for  him  ?  And  why,  then,  were  persons  a  i%w 
days  more  in  arrears  with  him  than  their  neighbours  interdicted  from 
claiming  and  obtaining  a  right  constituted  on  grounds  with  which  he 
had  no  earthly  concern  ?  Was  not  this  a  shocking  hardship,  as  well  as  a 
disgraceful  anomaly  ?  How  could  it  be  viewed  in  any  light,  except  as 
an  expedient — and  a  most  effectual  one,  too— for  preventing  the  en- 
franchisement of  numbers,  who  were  otherwise  as  well  entitled,  and  as 
well  qualified,  to  exercise  the  franchise  as  any  of  those  more  fortunate 
individuals  who  had  satisfied  the  tax-gatherer  by  the  statutory  day,  and, 
moreover,  escaped  the  entanglements  of  pettifogging  and  chicanery  ? 

With  these  glaring  iniquities  stamped  on  its  very  front,  with  defects 
innumerable  in  its  provisions,  with  omissions  not  less  glaring  than  its 
defects,  with  its  arbitrary  schedules  and  its  multiplied  anomalies,  this, 
then,  is  the  ebauche,  as  rude  in  execution  as  it  is  undeniably  excellent 
in  design,  which  is  to  be  held  as  a  final  measure,  and  which,  like  a'  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  never  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  im- 
provement !  The  first  rough,  hastily-sketched  draught  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  finished  piece,  and  as  such  is  to  be  framed  and  suspended  in  the  (EdM 
AltharpiaruB  of  modem  legislation.  We  are  to  hold  that  as  perfected 
which  has  only  been  commenced,  and,  in  deference  to  ignorance,  pre- 
sumption, or  insincerity,  to  assume  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  while  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning.  This  is  what  is  gravely  required  of  us  by 
some  of  those  men  whom  Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  has 
raised  to  be  rulers  in  this  great,  powerful,  and  enlightened  kingdom.  But, 
happily,  we  live  in  an  age  when  such  insolent  and  intolerable  nonsense 
is  certain  to  meet  with  the  scorn  which  it  deserves ;  and  when  a  doctrine 
which  would  have  dishonoured  the  fourteenth  century  cannot  be  pro- 
mulgated with  impunity.  No  man  possessed  of  any  understanding,  and 
desirous  of  being  thought  capable  of  combining  two  ideas  together,  would, 
at  this  time  of  day,  so  far  impeach  his  own  claim  to  rationality  as  to 
pronounce  any  efibrt  of  the  human  mind,  however  anxiously  elaborated, 
final.  For  who  can  set  limits  to  the  expansive  powers  of  the  understand, 
ing,  when  stimulated  to  vigorous  exertion,  and  afforded  full  scope  for 
their  activity  ?  M^o  can  pretend  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  improve- 
ment, or  to  roll  back  the  mighty  current  of  knowledge  and  opinion, 
which  is  every  hour  gaining  additional  strength  and  force,  and  setting 
in  strongly  in  a  forward  direction  ?  Is  there  any  man  vain,  shallow,  or 
presumptuous  enough  to  imagine  that  he  can  anticipate  all  that  expe- 
rience may  hereafter  teach,  and,  with  the  partial  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent, legislate  with  certainty  or  safety  for  the  future  ?  If  we  cannot 
tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and  if  the  profoundest  sagacity  may  be 
as  easily  baffled  as  the  most  confined  and  narrow  perceptions,  how  can 
we,  without  an  excess  of  foDy  and  absurdity,  pretend  to  fix  the  destinies 
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of  generations  yet  unborn^  to  provide  for  wants  which  we  cannot  know, 
and  to  meet  necessities  which  we  are  utterly* unable  to  foresee  ?  But  if 
all  this  be  true  generally,  it  holds  a  fortiori  in  regard  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  Little  as  is  the  experience  we  have  yet  had  of  its  operation,  that 
experience  has  been  sufficient  to  indicate  flagrant,  nay,  monstrous  defects 
in  this  so-called  final  measure.  Have  we  not  seen  that  it  has  created  a 
constituency  which^  unless  protected  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  con. 
ferred  upon  them,  must  become  instrumental  in  effecting  the  destruction 
of  the  very  measure  to  which  they  owe  their  political  existence  ?  Have 
we  not  seen  that  the  right,  which  ought  to  have  been  freely  bestowed 
because  justly  due,  has  been  clogged  with  disfranchising  conditions, 
founded  on  an  intolerable  oppression?  Have  we  not  seen  the  scope 
which  has  been  given  for,  and  witnessed  the  mischief  which  has  been 
produced  by,  the  jugglery  and  chicanery  of  legal  construction  applied  to 
its  ill-conceived  and  incuriously^ worded  provisions?  Have  not  thou^ 
sands  been  thus  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  rights  to  which  their 
natural  title  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
enfranchised  ?  Has  there  been  no  intimidation  practised  against  voters? 
no  undue  influence  exerted?  no  open  and  unblushing  corruption  em- 
ployed ?  Yes,  all  this,  and  more,  has  fallen  under  our  observation,  and 
that  of  every  man,  besides,  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  events  which 
marked  the  course  of  the  late  elections ;  yet,  because  the  Whigs  think 
they  have  obtained  a  decided  majority,  and  because,  under  the  powerful 
excitement  produced  by  a  variety  of  concurring  causes,  the  country,  upon 
the  whole,  has  done  its  duty  well,  we  are  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  re- 
medy for  these  monstrous  and  intolerable  evils,  and  that  we  must  be 
content  to  receive  the  Reform  Act  as  a  final  measure ! 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  more  in  this  than  meets  either  the  eye  or  the 
ear ;  perhaps  these  noble  and  right  honourable  personages  hold  that 
enough  has  already  been  conceded  to  the  country,  that  more  woold  ren- 
der the  people  too  powerful,  and  that  henceforth  Aristocratic  Reformers 
must  abandon  the  Movement,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  As  much,  indeed,  has  been  hinted  at  in  various  quar- 
ters ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  character  and  temper  of  Whiggery, 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  many  of  that  party  would  now  willingly 
break  up  the  alliance  with  the  people  if  they  durst,  and  endeavour  to 
resume  their  ancient  haughty  position.  But  they  dare  not  even  make 
the  attempt.  They  love  not  the  people,  we  know ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late  to  desert  them.  Defective  and  mischievous  as  it  is  in  many  res- 
pects, the  Bill  has  worked  too  well  for  that.  Our  safety  consists  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  acted  upon,  as  it  will  be, 
in  the  most  powerful  manner,  by  the  extrinsic  agencies  of  the  public, 
the  Press,  and  the  Political  Unions,  which  the  very  first  symptom  of 
treachery,  or  even  of  retrogression,  would  call  into  a  state  of  tremendous 
activity.  The  same  men,  as  formerly,  have,  it  is  true,  been,  in  very  many 
instances,  returned  to  Parliament,  because  sufficient  time  was  not  af- 
forded the  people  to  seek  out  more  suitable  or  less  objectionable  repre- 
sentatives. But,  then,  they  are  the  same  men  only  in  their  personal 
identity,  and  stand,  all  of  tliem,  in  a  new  relation  to  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  elected.  In  the  reciprocation  and  interchange  of  opinions, 
as  well  as  in  the  professions  which  they  were  called  upon  to  make,  they 
have  also,  most  of  them,  become,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pledged 
.to  facilitate  the  progress  of  Reform  in  all  its  branches;  and  we  have  as 
yet  heard  of  none  who  has  managed  to  secure  his  return  without  making 
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several  steps  in  advance  of  the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied. 
Even  the  Ministerialists^  therefore^  are  no  longer  the  Ministerialists  of 
the  last  Parliament^  but  in  some  measure  a  new  class^  who^  however  re- 
luctant to  advance  pari  passu  with  the  Movement^  dare  not  lag  very  far 
behind  it.  The  Standum  super  vias  antiquas  has  been  completely  ef- 
faced from  their  banners^  and  Non  progredi  est  regredi  written  in  its 
stead.  They  must^  therefore^  go  forward  even  in  spite  of  themselves ; 
and  although  their  rate  of  advancement  will  naturally  be  as  slow  as 
possible,  we  trust  to  the  impelling  power  behind  to  accelerate  their  pro- 
gress. But  our  hopes  of  the  future,  and  our  anticipations  of  further 
improvement  rest  upon  much  surer  grounds  than  these.  The  Minister- 
ialists, strictly  so  considered,  will  not  probably  much  exceed  a  third  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  the  remainder  of  which  will  consist  of  In- 
dependents, Repealers,  Radicals,  Conformers  or  Trimmers,  and  Conser- 
vatives or  Tories.  Now,  while  the  Government  keeps  faith  with  the 
people,  remains  true  to  the  principles  it  has  professed,  and  honestly  de- 
votes itself  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  Reform,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  has  been  so  auspiciously  commenced,  it  may  calculate  upon  the 
united  support  of  Independents,  Repealers,  Radicals,  and  perhaps  a  few 
Conformers,  as  well  as  Ministerialists :  but  let  it  once  forfeit  the  confi. 
dence  of  the  country,  and  its  doom  is  sealed  :  for,  to  effect  its  destruc- 
tion, and  secure  the  benefit  of  the  chances  consequent  thereupon,  the 
Tories  would  willingly  lend  a  hand  to  their  mortal  enemies,  and  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  of  at  once  consummating  their  own  vengeance,  and 
the  ruin  of  that  government  by  which  their  power  has  been  overthrown. 
The  idea  of  a  coalition  between  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives  is  at  once 
ridiculous  and  impossible.  Men  like  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  may  contemplate  such  an  event,  or  even  desire  it  as  a 
sort  of  protection  for  their  own  half-way-house  system  of  policy ;  but 
the  terms  of  such  an  alliance  would  involve,  on  the  part  of  the  Minis- 
terialists, a  perfidy  so  enormous,  or  on  that  of  the  Conservatives,  an 
apostacy  so  suicidal,  that  lax  as  the  morality  of  public  men  has  become, 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  occurrence ;  and,  even,  if  our 
calculations  were  disappointed,  a  confederacy  so  monstrous  would  only 
end  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  its  ranks.  Let 
not  our  Whig  Government  therefore  deceive  themselves.  They  are 
powerful  for  good,  but  powerless  for  evil.  They  may  distrust,  or  even 
dread  the  people,  in  whose  might  alone  they  have  stood :  that  some  of 
them  actually  do  so,  is  very  unequivocally  avowed :  but  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  fraternization  which  they  themselves  sought,  and 
in  the  strength  of  which  only  they  have  been  strong.  The  demands  of 
the  people  are  neither  unreasonable  nor  dangerous ;  there  is  no  Uto- 
pianism  intermingled  with  their  opinions  and  wishes.  What  they  seek 
for  is  regeneration,  not  revolution ;  consolidation,*  not  destruction ;  free- 
dom, without  anarchy ;  economy,  without  meanness  or  injustice ;  and  the 
reform  of  all  abuses  without  trenching  on  the  security  or  stability  of 
those  principles  on  which  the  foundations  of  society  rest.  But  when 
they  ask  for  bread,  they  will  not  receive  a  stone  ;  and  wo  be  to  him 
who  would  thus  try  to  mock  or  make  sport  of  their  just  demands ! 

The  native  genius  of  Whiggery  is  presumptuous,  aristocratical,  and 
exclusive.  It  is  allied  to  much  that  is  admirable  in  principle,  but  it  is 
ever  prone,  unless  counteracted,  to  run  riot  in  practice.  It  is  a  sort  of 
mezzo  termine  between  antagonist  categories  and  castes ;  and  where  an 
option  is  allowed,  it  would  rather  fall  back  upon  "  the  order,"  than  ad- 
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▼ance  forward  to  the  embraces  of  the  people.  This  predisposing  ten- 
dency or  elective  attraction  it  has  recently  evinced  in  no  equivocal  man-, 
ner.  Miscalculating  its  own  strength^  and  mistaking  for  inherent 
power  the  might  with  which  it  has  been  armed  by  the  people^  it  has  be- 
gun to  develope  somewhat  of  its  natural  arrogance,  and  to  evince  a  dis* 
position  to  recede  from  the  alliance  with  the  nation  at  large.  This  has 
been  significantly  indicated  by  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  by  none 
more  than  the  affected  contempt  so  ostentatiously  expressed  for  those 
who  are  called  Radicals,  but  who  ought  simply  to  be  denominated  Re. 
formers.  The  result  of  the  elections,  triumphant  and  satisfactory  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  appears  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Ministers  and  their  immediate  dependents  as  their  own  peculiar 
achievement ;  and  they  are  unable  to  discern  in  it  any  thing  but  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Whigs  in  power.  They  seem  to  think  the  party  of 
the  Government  omnipotent,  and,  in  the  blindness  of  their  exultation, 
to  confound  their  multitudinous  allies  with  the  old  coterie  of  partisans ; 
while  they  crow,  like  so  many  chanticleers,  over  the  fewness  and  feeble- 
ness of  that  sect  of  politicians  to  which  alone  they  give  the  name  of  Ra- 
dicals. But  they  should  moderate  their  ovation,  and  pause  a  little  to 
bethink  themselves,  how  and  by  whom  the  victory  has  been  achieved. 
What  were  the  Whigs  before  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  country  ? 
Nothing;  his  Majesty's  Opposition ;  a  mere  congregation  of  talkers  seated 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  chair  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  did  they 
become  when  they  made  common  cause  with  the  people  ?  Every  thing ; 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  benches,  the  do- 
minant party  in  the  state.  What  sustained  them  in  office  ?  what  ren- 
dered them  more  powerful  than  ever  when  momentarily  forced  to  aban- 
don the  helm  during  the  nundinal  interregnum  ?  and  what,  in  spite  of 
King,  clique,  coterie,  and  court,  bore  them  back  again  in  triumph  to  the 
lofty  stations  from  which  they  had  so  recently  before  been  driven,  com- 
pelling the  proud  hereditary  peerage  of  England  to  quail  under  their 
ascendancy  ?  The  united  support  of  a  mighty  people.  Lastly,  what  has 
gotten  them  their  "  crowning  mercy"  in  the  elections,  and  prodigiously 
enlarged  the  foundations  of  their  power,  if  justly  and  wisely  exercised  ? 
We  answer  once  more,  the  support  of  the  people,  of  Reformers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  moderate  Radicals ;  of  men  who  are  not  Whigs, 
but  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  common  cause,  enlisted  themselves  for 
the  time  under  the  Whig  banners.  A  few  fanatical  separatists,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  first  copious  draught  of  political  liberty,  which  seems  to 
have  fired  their  blood  and  maddened  in  their  brain,  ran  wild  in  a  mo- 
mentary fit  of  excitement ;  but  the  sound  and  staid  mind  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  no  degree  disordered  by  the  dose  which  wrought  such  effects 
on  a  few  ardent  and  inflammable  spirits ;  and  it  would  be  a  prodi- 
gious error  indeed  to  suppose  that  these  honest  but  exalted  enthusiasts 
are  the  only  class  who  look  to  Reform  as  but  the  first  step  in  the  mighty 
march  or  progression  of  improvement.  If  Ministers,  therefore,  instead 
of  exalting  their  horn,  and  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  their  own  right  hand  has  gotten  them  the  victory ;  if,  instead  of 
this,  they  would  analyze  their  own  majorities,  and  compare  the  Whig 
party,  as  it  mustered  four  years  ago,  with  the  noble  army  of  Reformers 
who  are  for  the  present  marshalled  under  their  banners,  they  would 
arrive  at  useful  conclusions,  and  learn  some  necessary  lessons. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
continue  imchanged  than  that  the  progression  of  which  we  have  spoken 
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cannot  be  stopped.  In  a  state  of  society  where  the  general  mind  has 
been  powerfidly  agitated^  where  the  dominion  of  old  prejudices  has 
been  subverted^  where  the  free  spirit  has  penetrated  throughout  the 
whole  mass,' ('mens  agitat  molem,J  and  where  all  are  instinct  with  the 
activity  inspired  by  a  new  and  redundant  vitality^  its  coherence  and  its 
safety  can  alone  be  secured  by  means  of  those  safety-valves  which  pre- 
vent the  pressure  on  any  part  from  becoming  greater  than  its  frame- 
work is  able  to  withstand.  And  what^  we  would  ask^  are  these  but  con- 
tinual improvement  and  amelioration^ — positive  as  well  as  negative^ 
extensory  as  well  as  corrective^  corroborative  as  well  as  remedial  ?  It 
is  madness  and  worse^  therefore,  to  talk  of  an  initial,  and,  in  some  sort, 
experimental  measure,  aa  final;  or  to  pretend  to  disconnect  the  means 
from  the  end.  This  would  be  like  arming  a  woodman  with  an  axe,  and  send, 
ing  him  to  the  forest,  with  a  positive  prohibition,  however,  not  to  hew 
down  a  rotten  tree,  nor  even  to  lop  off  a  decayed  branch.  Reform  in  the 
representation  is  of  no  use  or  value  whatsoever,  except  as  an  instrument  for 
procuring  other  reforms ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
good  and  cheap  government.  This  is  the  great  end  of  all  reform ;  and 
it  never  can  be  compassed  while  the  means  are  inadequate,  or  so  long 
as  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  liable  to  be  perverted  by  cor- 
rupt and  demoralizing  influences.  If  we  desire  the  stream  to  flow  limpid 
and  clear,  we  must  commence  by  purifying  the  fountain.  And  this,  as 
appears  to  us,  can  only  be  done  by  the  ballot ;  against  which  some  of  our 
Whig  ministers  have  conceived  such  mortal  aversion,  from  no  cause 
that  we  can  imagine,  but  because  they  are  not  in  their  hearts  friendly  to 
the  full,  free,  and  unconstrained  operation  of  the  measure  which,  through 
their  co-operation,  has  at  length  become  law.  They  admit,  indeed,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  the  constituencies  ought  to  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  conferred  upon  them :  they  even  grant  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  voters  actually  stand  in  need  of  protection  ;  but  when 
a  method  is  proposed  for  effecting  this  all-important  object, — a  method 
which  the  united  experience  of  America  and  France  has  proved  to  be 
effectual, — ^they  i-ecoil  horror-stricken,  as  If  the  head  of  Medusa,  armed 
with  all  its  terrors,  had  been  exhibited  to  their  view.  Does  this  look 
like  sincerity  }  A  great  evil  is  allowed  to  exist ;  but  we  are  told  that 
we  must  not  think  of  a  remedy. — They  will  think  better  of  the  matter, 
however,  when  they  come  to  face  a  Parliament, — ^the  first  Parliament 
chosen  by  the  people ;  and  if  they  do  what  is  right,  we  shall  easily  forget 
all  the  imprudencies  they  have  said,  and  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
support  them.  Poulett  Thomson's  speech  at  Manchester  promises  well, 
and  is  honourable  to  him  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  honest  man.  It  is 
a  fair,  frank,  f uU,  and  manly  exposition  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  meet- 
ing and  refuting  some  of  the  extravagances  on  which  we  have  touched, 
and  giving  good  hope  that  sense  and  reason  will  regain  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Cabinet,  when  the  heats  produced  by  the  elections  have  subsided, 
and  when  Ministers  have  time  to  survey  calmly  the  position  which  they 
now  occupy  with  relation  to  the  country. 
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It  will  go  hard  if  the  Irish  do  not  beguile  or  flatter  their  fellow-sub- 
jects  into  some  knowledge  of  Ireland  at  last.  They  had  pleaded^  ar- 
gued^ expostulated^  yelled,  shouted,  clamoured,  fought,  burnt  and  slain^ 
wept  and  sung  to  small  purpose.  Little  was  the  permanent  attention 
they  were  able  to  gain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  till  the  happy 
device  was  hit  upon  of  throwing  open  the  castle  gates,  and  the  cabin 
doors,  and  inviting  the  Scotch  and  English  to  enter,  hear  stories  tragic 
and  mirthful,  and  be  amused.  Of  the  many  native  writers  of  ability 
who  have  recently  assumed  this  filial  office  for  Ireland,  and  beneficial 
service  to  humanity,  there  is  none  who  lets  us  more  freely  and  complete- 
ly into  the  heart  of  the  land  than  the  author  of  the  Traits  and  Stories, 
He  is  every  inch  an  Irishman,  with  the  farther  advantage  of  towering  so 
far  above  his  feUows,  as  to  command  a  sweeping  view  of  their  peculiari^ 
ties  and  distinctive  national  features.  While  his  head  is  a  cosmopoll. 
tan,  his  heart  remains  thoroughly  and  warmly  Irish.  To  these  qualifi. 
cations  for  his  task,  he  adds  a  familiar  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  daily  on-goings  of  human  life  in  his  own  country ;  a  vivid  and  pierc- 
ing conception  of  character  ;  a  most  sagacious  apprehension  of  the  ordi. 
nary  complicated  motives  and  the  hidden  springs  of  action  in  common 
minds ;  and  a  power  of  verisimilitude  which  is  so  remarkable,  as  often, 
by  its  intensity,  to  idealize  his  most  homely  realities,  "fhese  gifts  pre- 
suppose the  playful  natural  humour,  which  forms  so  striking  a  trait  of 
the  Irish  character,  alternating  with  pathos  and  tenderness.  And  these 
our  author  possesses  in  no  stinted  degree,  together  with  considerable 
descriptive  power,  and  skill  in  delineating  the  sweet  and  varied  play  of 
the  natural  affections  in  humble  life,  and  in  untutored  minds.  This,  in- 
deed, forms  the  charm  of  his  work.  Nor  with  their  vehement  kindness, 
their  impulsive  generosity,  their  love  of  fun,  frolic,  and  all  manner  of 
extravaganza,  have  the  darker  shades  of  the  Irish  character  been  ne- 
glected by  him,  though  here  his  outline  is  less  precise  and  definite,  and  his 
intermingling  shadows  are  less  adroitly  managed.  With  all  this,  the  pre- 
sent series  of  tales  makes  a  huge  stride  a-head  of  its  predecessor,  thougjh 
it  is  cumbered  by  the  same  heavinesses,  and  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
The  writer  has  tried  to  hold  a  tight  rein  over  his  inborn  antipathy  to 
Catholicism ;  but  still  it  breaks  forth,  not  ill-naturedly, — ^for  his  is  not 
the  rancorous,  virulent  hatred  of  an  Orangeman,  breathing  blood  and 
extermination, — ^but  in  such  affixed  and  steady  jealousy  of  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood,  and  rational  disapprobation  of  the  genius  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  in  the  times  when  the  Roman  was  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
State  Church,  might  have  done  honour  to  an  enlightened  Protestant  Re- 
former, but  is  somewhat  misdirected  now,  and  carried  the  length  of  pre- 
judice, tending  to  narrow-mindedness  and  undue  alarm.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  descriptions  given  are  either  libels  or  caricatures  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  devotees;  but  the  pictures  the  writer  delights  to 
present  are  either  those  of  subjects  naturally  deformed,  or  of  very  un- 
gainly specimens.    Another  great  fault  of  this  work  is  the  extreme  length. 
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amounting  to  wire-drawing^  of  many  of  the  stories.  The  author  is  not^ 
however^  prolix  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  that  besetting  sin ;  a  word 
must  be  coined  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  his  offences  against  time  and  or- 
dinary patience.  He  is  intolerably  repetitive,  Goethe  supposed  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  employed  same  inferior  hand  to  supply  the  chaff  to  his 
wheat ;  and  till  the  public  have  the  discrimination  to  accept  the  ingre- 
dients in  literary  composition^  served  up  separately  concocted^  bulk,  we 
acknowledge,  must  often  supply  the  place  of  quality,  if  authors  would  live, 
and  booksellers  thrive.  Our  author  has  another  fault,  which  amounts  to 
sin  against  his  own  better  genius.  Having  started  a  good  original  idea, 
he  is  not  contented  with  running  it  handsomely  down,  but  actually  ex- 
hausts, worries,  tears  it  to  pieces,  and  then  against  all  rules  of  sport,  sets 
it  up  a-new  for  a  fresh  bout.  His  first  stroke  is  lusty  and  vigorous,  and 
tells ;  but  he  reiterates  the  blow,  loses  wind,  and  sinks  into  mere  child's 
play  at  last.  Our  final  objection  to  these  admirable  stories,  extends  to 
nearly  all  contemporary  Irish  fictions.  It  is  to  their  Jargon  and  un- 
couth orthography,  and  tiresome  parrot-like  repetition  of  some  bald 
Irish  word  or  phrase,  regularly  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  till 
the  pages  look  more  like  mis^prorwuncing  dictionaries,  than  composi- 
tions intended  to  be  made  descriptive  or  racy  by  the  use  of  piquant 
phrases  and  picturesque  native  words,  illustrating  the  genius  of  a  people 
through  their  language.  We  humbly  submit  that  there  is  neither  wit, 
humour,  nor  feeling  in  lots  of  superfluous  h'es,  in  g's  lopped  away,  or 
double  ees  broadened  into  a's.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  the  first  sinner 
in  this  sort.  Mr.  Banim  is  by  far  the  most  flagrant.  Ignorant  of  the 
spoken  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  every 
word  to  which  Miss  Edgeworth  was  unaccustomed,  struck  her  ear  <uid 
her.  fancy  as  something  original  and  wonderful;  and  a  stray  Scotch 
word  or  phrase,  as  forenent,  childre,  sorrow  one  I  &c.,  &c.,  is  as  care- 
fully set  down  by  her,  and  as  elaborately  explained,  as  if  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Britain  were  not  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  any  other 
words  of  our  spoken  language.  It  is  not  to  national  idioms  we  object, 
and  still  less  to  the  strong  and  peculiar  language  in  which  the  men  of 
different  countries,  by  embodying  their  deepest  and  most  lively  feel- 
ings, give  us  a  sure  clew  to  national  distinctions  of  character,  but  to  the 
corrupt  and  absurd  orthography  which  overloads  whole  pages,  and  often 
gives  an  absolutely  ludicrous  effect  to  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the 
Irish  tales.  In  the  Scotch  novels  a  language  is  spoken.  We  have  real 
"Scotch  or  English  words,  not  barbarisms '  and  distortions  forming  an 
unintelligible  jargon.  Every  body  knows  that  the  Irish,  like  the  Welsh, 
Bretons,  and  Scotch  Highlanders,  heave  up  most  words  of  Saxon  origin 
from  the  depths  of  their  throats,  as  if  a  mill-stone  were  pressed  upon 
their  stomachs ;  and  this  knowledge  is  surely  sufiicient  of  itself  without 
signifying  the  fact,  by  inundations  of  h's  and  of  af  Aters,  strang^ers,  mis- 
t/iresses,  dAry  bittAerness,  &c.  &c.  &c,.  to  the  intolerable  tedium  of  the 
reader,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corruption  of  the  King's  English.  But  these 
are  venial  transgressions,  which  must  correct  themselves  shortly,  were 
it  only  by  the  facility  of  imitation.  There  are  few  writers  can  give 
us  Irish  fictions  of  the  same  excellence  as  the  author  of  Crohoore,  the 
Nhwlans,  and  the  Traits  and  Stories  ;  but  thousands  who  very  suc- 
cessfully copy  the  i%3S  and  wrf*,  and  broad  aSy  and  lopped  and  superfluous 
letters  that  are  substituted  for  wit  and  humour,  in  the  vulgar,  slang 
Irish  tales' with  which  literature  is  at  present  overloaded.  It  is  time, 
however,  that  we  were  at  the  business  on  hand. 
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The  three  thick  volumes  of  this  new  series^  contain  eleven  stories,  of 
which  there  are  some  deeply  serious  or  tragic.  The  others  exhibit  the 
alternate  play  of  the  cloud  and  sunshine  of  Irish  life^  and  in  general  il. 
lustrate  some  trait  of  national  character.  The  firsts  the  Midnight  Mast, 
paints  revenge,  implacable  and  treacherous,  as  it  is  too  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  Ireland.  The  moral  depravity  of  the  villain  hero,  is  traced 
to  his  connexion  with  secret  societies,  and  unlawful  combinations.  But 
his  frank  unsuspecting  victim  is  also  a  member  of  these  societies,  and  his 
sworn  brother  White-boy. 

We  do  not  observe  that  this  writer,  who  so  eloquently  and  successfully 
points  out  the  danger  and  guilt  of  those  atrocious  associations  which  are 
the  fruitful  root  of  much  of  the  depravity,  and  many  of  the  worst  mi- 
series of  Ireland,  ever  once  mentions  with  approbation  the  grand  morsl 
and  political  regeneration  which  O'Connell  has  attempted,  by  converting 
the  secret  Ribbonman,  the  midnight  incendiary  and  murderer,  into  the 
peaceful  citizen,  acting  calmly  and  openly,  but  like  a  man  resolutely 
determined  to  obtain  and  to  preserve  his  rights.  The  late  organizations 
appear  truly  formidable  as  political  instruments,  but  how  much  more 
majestic,  when  considered  as  moral  agencies  and  influences,  which,  if 
well  directed,  may  produce  the  happiest  effects,  and  which,  in  the  worst 
event,  must  be  an  improvement  on  the  anarchy  and  disorder  that  has 
constantly  prevaUed  in  Ireland.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  story, 
which,  like  all  the  other  tales,  is  more  rich  in  character  and  description 
than  incident,  we  give  as  a  specimen  the  observation  of  Midnight  Mass, 

"  The  night  in  question  was  very  dark,  for  the  moon  had  long  disappeared ;  and 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  parish  were  to  meet  in  one  spot,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  difficulty  was  very  great  of  travening,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  the  space 
between  their  respective  residences  and  the  place  appointed  by  the  priest  for  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.  This  difficulty  they  contrived  to  surmount.  From  about  eleven  at 
night  till  twelve  or  one  o^dock,  the  parish  presented  a  soence  singularly  picturesque, 
and,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  its  causes,  altogether  mysterious.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  scattered  myriads  of  blazing  torches,  all  converging 
to  one  point ;  whilst  at  a  distance,  in  the  central  part  of  the  parish,  which  lay  in  a 
valley,  might  be  seen  a  broad  focus  of  red  light,  quite  stationary,  with  which  one  or 
more  of  the  torches  that  moved  across  the  fields  mingled  every  moment.  These 
torches  were  of  hog-ftr,  dried  and  split  for  the  occasion ;  all  persons  were  accordingly 
furnished  with  them,  and  by  their  blaze  contrived  to  make  way  across  the  country 
with  comparative  ease.  This  Mass  having  been  especially  associated  with  ftstirity 
and  enjoyment,  was  always  attended  by  such  excessive  numbers,  that  the  ceremony 
was  in  most  parishes  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  were  at  allfovourable. 
Altogether,  as  we  have  said,  the  appearance  of  the  country  at  this  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  was  wild  and  impi^essive.  Being  Christmas,  every  heart  was  up,  and  every 
pocket  replenished  with  money,  if  it  could  at  all  be  procured.  This  general  elevation 
of  spirits  was  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in  contemplating  the  thousands  of  both 
sexes,  old  and  young,  each  furnished,  as  before  said,  with  a  blazing  flambeau  of  bog- 
fir,  all  streaming  down  the  mountain  sides,  along  the  roads,  or  across  the  fields,  and 
settling  at  last  into  one  broad  sheet  of  fire.  Many  a  loud  laugh  might  then  be  heard 
ringing  the  night  echo  into  reverberation ;  mirthful  was  the  gabble  in  hard  guttral 
Irish;  and  now  and  then  a  song  from  some  one  whose  potations  had  been  rather 
copious,  would  rise  on  the  night  breeze,  to  which  a  chorus  was  subjoined  by  a  dozen 
voices  from  the  neighbouring  groups." 

«  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  beside  which  the  chapel  was  situated, 
the  first  object  that  presented  itself  so  prominently  as  to  attract  observation  was 
Darby  More,  dressed  out  in  all  his  paraphernalia  of  blanket  and  horn,  in  addition  to 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  an  immense  torch,  formed  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  He 
was  seated  upon  a  stone,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  old  men  and  women,  to  whom  he 
sang  and  sold  a  variety  of  Christmas  carols,  many  of  them  rare  curiosities  in  their 
way,  inasmuch  as  they  were  his  own  composition.  A  little  beyond  them  stood  Mike 
Reillaghan  and  Peggy  Gartland,  towards  both  of  whom  he  cast  from  time  to  time  a 
glance  of  latent  humour  and  triumph.     He  did  not  simply  confine  himself  to  singing 
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hifl  carols ;  but,  during  the  pauses  of  the  melody,  addressed  the  wondering  and  atten* 
tire  crowd  as  follows : — 

«  <  Good  Christians — This  is  the  day — ^howandiver,  it's  night  now,  glory  be  to 
G<Ml — that  the  angel  Lucifer  appeared  to  Shud*orth,  Meeahach,  an*  To^bed-we-go,  in 
the  Tillage  of  Constantinople,  near  Jerooslem.  The  heavens  be  praised  for  it,  'twas 
a  blessed  an*  holy  niffhty  an*  remains  so  from  that  day  to  tliia— Ozis  dozis  gloriozis^ 
Amin !  Well ;  the  sarra  one  of  him  but  appeared  to  thim  at  the  hour  o*  midnight, 
but  they  were  asleep  at  the  time,  you  see^  and  didn't  persave  him.  So  wid  that  he 
pulled  out  a  horn  like  mine— an',  by  the  same  token,  it*s  lucky  to  wear  horns  about 
one,  from  that  day  to  this — an'  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  an'  tuck  a  good  dacent — I  mane, 
ffave  a  good  dacent  blast  that  soon  roused  them.  *  Are  yees  asleep  ?'  says  he,  when 
they  awoke  :  '  why  then,  bud«an'-agel'  says  he,  *  isn't  it  a  bumin*  shame  for  able 
stout  fellows  like  yees  to  be  asleep  at  the  hour  o'  midnight  of  all  hours  o'  the  night. 
Tare^n^ge !'  says  he,  *•  get  up  wid  yees,  you  dirty  spalpeens !  There's  St.  Pathrick 
in  Jerooslem  beyant ;  the  Pope's  signin'  his  mittimus  to  Ireland,  to  bless  it  in  regard 
that  neither  oom,  nor  barley,  nor  phaties  will  grow  an  the  land  in  qnensequeuce  of  a 
set  of  yarmint  that  ates  it  up ;  an'  there's  not  a  glass  o'  whiskey  to  be  had  in  Ireland 
for  loye  or  money,'  says  Lucifer.  *  Get  up  wid  yees,'  says  he,  '  an'  go  in  an'  get  his 
blessin' ;  sure  there's  not  a  Catholic  in  the  country,  barrin'  Swaddlers,  hut's  in  the 
town  by  this,'  says  he ;  ^  ay,  an'  many  of  the  Protestants  themselyes^  and  the  black- 
mouths,  an'  blue-bellies,  are  gone  in  to  get  a  share  of  it.  And  now,'  says  he,  'bekase 
you  wor  so  heavy-headed,  I  ordher  it  ffom  this  out,  that  the  present  night  is  to  be 
obsarved  in  the  Catholic  church  all  over  the  world,  an'  must  be  kep  holy ;  an'  no 
thrue  Catholic  ever  will  miss  from  this  pariod  an  opportunity  of  bein'  awake  at  mid- 
night,' says  he, '  glory  be  to  God  I'  '  An'  now,  good  Christians,  you  have  an'  account 
o'  the  blessed  carol  I  was  singin'  for  yees.  They're  but  liapuns  a-piece ;  an'  any  body 
that  has  the  grace  to  keep  one  o'  these  about  them,  will  never  meet  wid  sudden 
deatlis  or  accidenta,  sich  as  hangin',  or  drownin',  or  bein'  taken  suddenly  wid  a  con- 
figuration inwardly.' " 

This  Darby  More^  the  main  agent  in  tiie  plot,  is  so  exquisite  a  rogue, 
that  we  must  shew  the  reader  a  little  more  of  him.  We  have  met  with 
something  reminding  us  of  him  in  sundry  heroes, — ^in  Gil  Bias'  pious 
friend  the  hermit^  in  Edie  Ochiltree^  and  even  in  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  yet 
is  Darby  More,  every  inch  an  original  Irish  Gaberlunyie  and  voteen; 
somewhat  sensual^  it  must  be  owned,  but  more  arch  than  sly ;  roguish 
rather  than  knavish ;  flattering  and  friendly,  though  fond  of  power  ob- 
tained by  trick,  stratagem,  and  address ;  a  kind  of  Irish  personification 
of  Simmie  and  his  Brother,  and  altogether  an  inimitable  fellow.  But 
here,  at  full  length,  we  have 

«  Darby  More^  whose  person,  naturally  large,  was  increased  to  an  enormous  size 
by  the  number  of  coats^  blankets,  and  bags,  with  which  he  was  encumbered.  A  large 
belt,  buckled  round  hiM  body,  contained  within  its  girth  much  more  of  money,  meal, 
and  whiskey  than  ever  met  the  eye ;  his  hat  was  exceedingly  low  in  the  crown ;  his 
legs  were  cased  in  at  least  three  pairs  of  stockings ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
long  cantt  spiked  at  the  lower  end,  with  which  he  slung  himself  over  small  rivers  and 
dikes^  and  kept  dogs  at  bay.  He  was  a  devotee,  too,  notwithstanding  the  whiskey 
horn  under  his  arm ;  attended  wakes,  christenings,  and  weddings  ;  rubbed  for  the 
rose*  and  king's  evil,  (for  the  varlet  insisted  that  he  was  a  seventh  son,)  cured  tooth, 
aches,  cholics,  and  head-aches  by  charms ;  but  made  most  mon^  by  a  knack  which 
he  possessed  of  tattooing  mto  the  naked  breast  the  representation  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross.  This  was  a  secret  of  considerable  valuey  for  many  of  the  superstitious  people 
believed  that  by  having  this  stained  in  upon  them,  they  would  escape  unnatural 
deaths,  and  be  almost  sure  of  heaven. 

*<  When  Darby  approached  Reillaghan's  house,  he  was  considering  the  propriety  of 
disclosing  to  his  son  the  fact  of  his  having  left  his  rival  with  Peggy  Gartland.  He 
ultimately  determined  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  suspect  that  the  wish  Frank  had  expressed  of  seeing  him  before  he  left  the  country, 
was  but  a  ruse  to  purchase  his  silence  touching  his  appearance  in  the  village.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 

c<  <  God  save  the  house!'  exclaimed  Darby,  on  entering— .<  God  save  the  house,  an' 
all  that's  in  it  I  God  save  it  to  the  north  !'  and  he  formed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 

•  A  icroAiloui  iweUing. 
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that  direction ;  <  God  sare  it  to  the  south !  X  to  the  aiate  1  X  and  to  the  waiste !  X 
Save  it  upward*  I  X  and  save  it  downwards !  X  Save  it  hackwarda !  X  &nd  save  it 
forwards  I  X  Save  it  right  I  X  and  save  it  left  I  X  Save  it  hy  night !  X  wvt  it  by 
day !  X  Save  it  here  I  X  mye  it  there  I  X  Saye  it  this  way  I  X  an*  saye  it  that 
way !  X  Saye  it  atin* !  X  X  X  an*  saye  it  drinkin*  !XXXXXXXX-  Oxis 
Doxis  Gloriozis — Amin.  An*  now  that  I'ye  blessed  the  place,  in  the  name  of  the 
nine  Patriarchs^  how  are  yees  all^  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  An*  a  merry  Christmas 
to  yees,  says  Darby  More  1* 

<<  Darby,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Irish  hospitality,  received  a  sincere  welcome,  was 
placed  up  near  the  fire,  a  plate  filled  with  the  best  food  on  the  table  laid  before  him, 
and  requested  to  want  nothing  for  the  asking. 

<<  <  Why  Darby,*  said  Reillaghan,  <  we  expected  you  long  ago ;  why  didn*t  you 
come  sooner  ?' 

<•  <The  Lord's  will  be  done  I  for  ey*ry  man  has  his  throubles,*  replied  Darby, 
stuffing  himself  in  the  comer  like  an  Epicure;  <  an*  why  should  a  sinner  like  me,  or 
the  likes  o*  me^,  be  widout  thim  ?  *Twas  a  dhrame  1  had  last  night  that  kep  me. 
They  say,  indeed,  that  dhrames  go  by  contraries,  but  not  always,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge.* 

«  <  An*  M-hat  was  the  dhrame  about,  Darby  F*  inquired  Reillaghan*s  wife. 

^  '  Why,  Ma*am,  about  some  that  I  see  on  this  hearth,  well,  an*  in  good  health  ; 
may  they  long  live  to  be  so  I  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin  I  X  X  X 

'* '  Blessed  Virgin  I  Darby,  sure  it  would  be  nothin*  bad  that*8  to  happen  ?  Would 
it  Darby  ?* 

«  <  Keep  yourself  asy  on  that  head.  I  have  widin  my  own  mind  the  power  of 
makin*  it  come  out  for  good — I  know  the  prayer  for  it.     Oxis  Doxis  T  X  X 

<^ '  God  be  praised  for  that,  Darby :  sure  it  would  be  a  terrible  business,  all  out,  if 
any  thing  was  to  happen.     Here's  Mike  that  was  bom  on  Whissle  Monday,  of  all 
days  in  the  year,  an'  you  know  they  say  that  any  child  bom  on  that  day  is  to  die  an 
unnatural  death.     We  named  Mike  after  St  Michael,  that  he  might  purtect  him.* 

'<  Make  yourself  asy,  I  say ;  don't  J  tell  you  I  have  the  prayer  to  keep  it  back — 
hach  I  hach  ! — why,  there's  a  bit  stuck  in  my  throath,  some  way  I   Wurrah  dheelisHj 

what's  this  I  Maybe,  you  could  give  me  a  sup  o*  dhrink ^wather,  or  any  thing  to 

moisten  the  morsel  I'm  atin'  ?  Wurrah,  Ma'am  dear,  make  haste,  it's  goin'  agin 
the  breath  wid  me !' 

"  <  Oh,  the  sorra  taste  o'  wather.  Darby,'  said  Owen ;  <  sure  this  is  Christmas  Eve, 
you  know ;  so  you  see.  Darby,  for  ould  acquaintance  sake,  an'  that  you  may  put  up 
an  odd  prayer  now  an'  thin  for  us,  jist  be  thryin'  this.' 

Darby  honoured  the  gift  by  immediate  acceptance. 

^  <  Well,  Owen  Reillaghan,'  said  h%  <you  make  me  take  more  o'  this  stuff  nor  any 
man  I  know;  and  particularly  by  rason  that  bein*  given, — ^wid  a  blessin',  to  the 
ranns,  an*  prayers,  an'  holy  charms — I  don't  think  it  so  good ;  barrin',  indeed,  as 
Father  Dannellan  towld  me,  when  the  wind,  by  long  fastin*,  gets  into  my  stomach, 
as  was  the  case  to-day,  I'm  often  throubled,  God  help  me,  wid  a  configuration  in  the 
— -hugh !  ugh  I — and  thin  it's  good  for  me — a  little  of  it' 

^  '  This  would  make  a  brave  powdher-hom,  Darby  More,'  observed  one  of  Reil- 
laghan's  sons, '  if  it  wasn't  so  big.     What  do  you  keep  in  it,  Darby  P* 

*<  <  Why,  a  villishy  nothin'  indeed,  but  a  sup  o'  Father  Donnellan's  holy  wather, 
that  they  say  by  all  accounts  it  costs  him  great  trouble  to  produce,  by  rason  that  he 
must  fast  a  long  time,  and  pray  by  the  day,  afore  he  gets  himself  holy  enough  to  con- 
secrate it' 

"  <  It  smells  like  whiskey.  Darby,'  said  the  boy,  without  any  intention,  however 
of  oflSending  him :  it  smells  very  like  poteen.' 

<< '  Hould  your  tongue,  Risthard,'  said  the  elder  Reillaghan;  <what  'ud  make  the 
honest  man  have  whiskey  in  it?  Didn't  he  tell  you  what's  in  it  ? 

"  *  The  gorsoon'd  right  enough,'  replied  Darby  ?  I  got  the  horn  from  Bamy  Dal- 
ton  a  couple  o'  days  agone ;  'twas  whiskey  he  had  in  it,  an'  it  smells  of  it  sure 
enough,  an'  will,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer.  Och,  och !  the  heavens  be  praised, 
I've  made  a  good  dinner!  May  they  never  know  want  that  gave  it  to  me !  Ozla 
Doxis  Glorioxis— Amin  1'  X  M  X 

<<<  Darby,  thry  this  agin,'  said  Reillaghan,  offering  him  another  bumper. 

^<  <  Throth,  an'  I  will,  thin,  for  I  find  myself  a  great  dale  the  betther  of  the  one  I 
tuck.  Well,  here's  health  an'  happiness  to  us,  an'  may  we  all  meet  in  heaven  I 
Risthard,  hand  me  that  hom  till  I  be  goin'  out  to  the  barn,  in  ordher  to  do  somethin' 
for  my  sowl.     The  holy  wather's  a  good  thing  to  have  about  one.' 

« « But  the  dhrame,  Darby  ?'  inquired  Mrs.  Reillaghan.   « Won't  you  tell  it  to  us  ?' 
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The  dhrame  is  Darby's  cunning  way  of  giving  warning  of  approaching 
mischief.  We  have  him  here  again  making  the  murderer  submit  to  the 
popular  ordeal. 

<^<DonH  say  a  word.  We*Il  take  him  by  surprise;  Til  call  upon  him  to  touch 
THE  CORPSE.  Make  them  women — an*  och  its  hard  to  expect  it — ^make  them  stop 
clappiu*  their  hands,  an*  cryin* ;  an*  let  there  be  a  dead  silence,  If  you  can** 

•  •••••••• 

<<  <  I  say  amin  to  that,*  replied  Darby  :  <  Ojris  Doxis  Glorioxis  t  So  far,  that*s 
right,  if  the  blood  of  him*s  not  an  you.  But  there*s  one  thing  more  to  be  done  ;  will 
you  walk  over,  undher  the  eye  of  God,  an*  touch  the  cobfse  ?  Hould  back, 
neighbours,  an*  let  him  come  orer  alone :  I  an*  Owen  Reillaghan  wUl  stand  here 
wid  the  lights,  to  see  if  the  corpse  bleeds.* 

« <  Give  me,  too,  a  light,*  said  M'Kenna*s  father,  <  my  son  must  get  fait  play,  any 
way :  /  must  be  a  witness  myself  to  it,  an*  will,  too.' 

«< It*s  but  rasonable,*  said  Owen  Reillaghan ;  'come  over  beside  Darby  an'  my- 
self: I'm  willin'  that  your  son  should  stand  or  hll  by  what*ll  happen.' 

<<  <  Prank*8  father,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  immediately  went,  with  a  pale  fiice  and 
trembling  steps,  to  the  place  appointed  for  him  beside  the  corpse,  where  he  took  his 
stand. 

*  

<<  When  young  M^enna  heard  Darby's  last  question,  he  seemed  as  if  seized  by  an 
inward  spasm  :  the  start  which  he  gave,  and  his  gaspings  for  breath  were  visible  to 
all  present.  Had  he  seen  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  before  him,  his  horror 
conld  not  have  been  greater ;  for  this  ceremony  had  been  considered  a  most  decisive 
test  in  cases  of  suspicion  of  murder — an  ordeal,  indeed,  to  which  few  murderers  unshed 
to  submit  themselves.  In  addition  to  this  we  may  observe,  that  Darby's  knowledge 
of  the  young  man's  character  was  correct :  with  all  his  crimes,  he  was  weak-minded 
and  superstitious. 

He  stood  silent  for  some  time  after  the  ordeal  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  his  hair 
became  literally  erect  with  the  dread  of  this  formidable  scrutiny ;  his  cheeks  turned 
white,  and  the  cold  perspiration  fell  from  him  in  large  drops.  All  his  strength  ap- 
pearsd  to  have  departed  from  him ;  he  stood,  as  if  hesitating^  and  even  the  energy 
necessary  to  stand  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort. 

*^  *■  Remember,'  said  Darby,  pulling  out  the  large  crucifix  which  was  attached  to 
his  beads^ '  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you.  If  you've  committed  the  murdher,  thrim- 
ble ;  if  not,  Frank,  you've  little  to  fear  in  touchiu'  the  corpsei' 

<*  He  immediately  walked  towards  the  corpse,  and  stooping  down,  touched  the  body 
with  one  hand,  holding  the  gun  in  the  other.  The  interest  of  that  moment  was  in- 
tense, and  all  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  spot.  Behind  the  corpse,  at  each  shoul- 
der— ^ibr  the  body  lay  against  a  small  snow  wreath,  in  a  recumbent  position — stood 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  and  the  father  of  the  accused,  each  wound  up  by  feelings 
of  a  directly  opposite  character  to  a  pitch  of  dreadful  excitement  Over  them,  in  his 
fantastic  dress,  and  white  beard,  stood  the  tall  mendicant,  who  held  up  his  crucifix 
to  Frank,  with  an  awful  menace  upon  his  strongly  marked  countenance.  At  a  little 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  body  stood  the  other  men  who  were  assembled,  having  their 
torches  held  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  their  forms  bent  towards  the  corpse,  their  faces 
indicating  expectation,  dread  and  horror.  The  female  relations  of  the  deceased  stood 
nearest  his  remains,  their  torches  extended  in  the  same  direction,  their  visages  exhi- 
biting the  passions  of  despair  and  grief  in  their  wildest  characters,  but  as  if  arrested 
by  some  supernatural  object,  inunediately  before  their  eyes,  that  produced  a  new  and 
more  awful  feeling  than  grief.  When  the  body  was  touched,  Frank  stood  as  if  him- 
self bound  by  a  spell  to  the  spot.  At  length  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  mendicant, 
who  stood  silent  and  motionless  with  the  crucifix  still  extended  in  his  hand. 

**  <  Are  you  satisfied  now  f*  said  he. 

'^  *  That's  wan'st,'  said  the  pilgrim  :  '  you're  to  touch  it  three  times.* 

''  Frank  hesitated  a  moment,  but  immediately  stooped  again,  and  touched  it  twice 
in  succession ;  but  it  remained  still  and  unchanged  as  before.  His  fiither  broke  the 
silence  by  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  vindication  of  his  son's 
chararter  which  he  had  just  witnessed. 

«  '  Now  I'  exclaimed  M^Kenna,  in  a  loud  exulting  tone,  •  you  all  see  that  I  did 
not  murdher  him !' 

« « You  DID  !'  said  a  voice,  which  was  immediately  recognised  to  be  that  of  the 
deceased." 
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It  would  be  ftlMolute  iiifustice  to  this  Btory  to  rifle  it  farther.  The 
Pff  Driver  ii  a  felicitous  sketch  of  Paddy's  power  of  blarneying  and  eom- 
ing  aver  the  complacent  self-conceit  of  John  Bull.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
probable^  and  yet  true.  We  forbear  quoting  the  French  apophthegm  of 
the  true  and  the  trueJike.  The  Esgay  on  Irish  Swearing  is  a  clerer 
dissertation,  after  the  manner  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  on  Irish  Bulls  ;  the 
Geography  of  an  Irish  oath,  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  series.  Its 
merits  comprehend  excellence  of  all  kinds ;  shrewdness,  humour,  pathos, 
and  an  exquisite  discrimination  of  commonplace  character.  Peter  Con- 
nell,  a  good-natured,  honest,  industrious  boy,  though  not  of  the  brightest 
parts,  has  the  good  luck  to  marry  a  shrewd,  sensible  woman,  and  a  really 
excellent  manager,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  is  guilty  of  no 
greater  offence  against  prudence  than  marrying  Peter,  the  keeper  of  a 
shebeen  house,  when  only  twenty  guineas,  the  exhaustless  fortune  of 
an  Irish  labourer,  has  been  ^*  put  to  the  fore."  Peter  had  been  the  con^ 
fidential  servant  of  an  illicit  distiller,  and  had  become  an  adept  in  know, 
ledge  of  the  process,  and  in  cheating  gangers.  Let  us  take  a  view  of 
this  famOy  party  towards  the  close  of  the  honey-moon. 

"  *  Pether,'  laid  EUiih, '  its  like  a  dhrame  to  me  that  yoa*re  negflecting  your  bun- 
nen,  alanna.* 

"  <  Is  it,  you  beauty  ?  but,  maybe,  youM  ftret  point  out  to  me  what  butineti,  bar- 
rin*  buttherin*  np  younelf,  I  have  to  mind,  you  phaniz  bright  P* 

^  *  Quit  younelf  Pether  I  it*8  time  for  you  to  give  up  your  ould  ways ;  you  caaght 
one  bird  wid  them,  an'  that's  enough.  What  do  you  intind  to  do  ?  It's  full  time 
for  yon  to  be  lookhi'  about  you.' 

« <  Lookin'  about  me  I  What  do  you  mane^  Ellish  F* 

^ '  The  dickens  a  bit  o'  me  thou^^t  of  it,"  replied  the  wife,  laughing  at  the  unin- 
tentional allusion  to  the  circumspect  character  of  Peter*s  eyes,.-.*  upon  my  faix,  I 
did'nt— ha,  ha,  haf 

«  <  Why,  thin,  hut  you're  full  o*  your  fim,  sure  enough,  if  that's  what  you're  at. 
Maybe,  aroumeen,  if  I  had  looked  right  afore  me,  as  I  ought  to  do,  it's  Katty  Mur- 
ray an'  her  snug  farm  I'd  have,  instead  or 

<<  Peter  hesitated.  The  rapid  feelings  of  a  woman  and  an  Irishwoman,  quick  and 
tender,  had  come  forth  and  subdued  him.  She  had  not  voluntarily  alluded  to  his 
eyes ;  but  she  immediately  expressed  that  sorrow  and  submission  which  are  moat 
powof ul  when  accompanied  by  innocence,  and  when  meekly  assumed  to  pacify  ra- 
ther than  to  convince.  A  tear  started  to  her  eye,  and  with  a  voice  melted  into  una£> 
focted  tenderness,  she  addressed  him,  but  he  scarcely  gave  her  time  to  speak. 

**  ^  No^  avoumeen,  no,  I  won't  say  what  I  was  goin*  to  mintion.  I  won't,  indeed, 
Ellish,  dear  ;  an'  forgive  me  for  voundin'  your  foelin's,  alanna  dhas.  Hell  resave 
her  and  her  farm  I  I  dunna  what  put  her  into  my  head  at  all ;  but  I  thought  you 
wor  jokin'  me  about  my  eyes ;  an'  sure  if  you  war,  accushla,  that's  no  rason  that  I'd 
not  allow  you  to  do  that  and  more  wid  your  own  Pether.  Give  me  a  slewsther,* 
agrah — a  sweet  one,  now  I' 

<<  He  then  laid  his  mouth  to  hers,  and  immediately  a  sound  nearly  resembling  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard  through  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was,  in  fkct,  a  kiss  upon  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude  and  magnificence,  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  might  not 
blush  to  be  charged  with  it  A  reconciliation  took  place^  and  in  due  time  it  was  de- 
termined, that  Peter,  as  he  understood  poteen,  should  open  a  shebeen-house. 

'*  The  moment  this  resolution  was  made,  the  wife  kept  coaxing  him,  until  he  took 
a  small  house  at  the  cross-roads  before  alluded  to,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  he  was  establLshed,  if  not  in  his  own  line^  yet  in  a  inode  of  life  approximating 
to  it  as  nearly  as  the  inclination  of  Ellish  would  permit.  The  cabin  which  they  oc 
cupied  had  a  kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  a  room  at  each  end  of  it,  in  one  of  which  was 
their  own  humble  chaff  bed,  with  its  blue  quilted  drugget  cover ;  in  the  other,  stood 
a  couple  of  small  tables,  some  stools,  a  short  form,  and  one  chair,  being  a  present 
fW>m  his  iather-in-law.  These  constituted  Peter's  whole  establishment,  so  for  as  it 
defied  the  ganger.  To  this  we  must  add  a  five-gallon  keg  of  spirits  hid  in  the  garden, 
and  a  roll  of  smuggled  tobacco." 


*  A  ki«  offimdnen. 
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In  what  follows^  we  have  an  amusing  exemplification  of  the  feminine 
iohite  arts  and  powers  of  persuasion^  which  finally  made  a  man  of  Peter 
Connell. 

*'  When  they  had  been  about  two  or  thiiee  yean  thus  employed,  Peter,  at  the  toli« 
citation  of  the  wift,  took  a  small  farm. 

'<  <  Yoa*re  stout  an*  able,'  said  she ;  '  an*  as  I  can  manage  the  house  widout  yon, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  bit  o*  ground — ^nine  or  ten  acres^  suppose— an' 
thry  your  hand  at  it  ?  Sore  you  wor  wanst  the  greatest  man  in  the  parish  about  a 
turn.  Surely  that  'ud  be  dacenter  nor  to  be  thingeirC  about,  inyintin'  truth  and  lies 
for  other  people,  when  they're  at  their  work,  to  make  them  laugh,  an'  yon  doin'  no- 
thin'  but  standin'  oyer  thim,  wid  your  hands  down  to  the  bottom  o'  your  pockets  ? 
Do)  Pether,  thry  it,  ayick,  an'  you'll  see  it'll  prosper  wid  us,  plase  God.' 

«  <  Faix,  Pm  ladin'  an  easier  Ufe^  EUish.* 

'<  <  But  are  you  ladin'  a  dacinter  or  a  more  beoominer  life  P' 

<' '  Why,  I  think,  widout  doubt,  that  it's  more  becominer  to  walk  about  like  a 
gintleman,  nor  to  be  workin'  like  a  slave.' 

<<  ^  Gintleman  !  Musha,  is  it  to  the  fair  you're  bringin'  yourself?  Why,  yon 
great  big  bosthoon,  is'nt  it  both  a  sin  an'  a  shame  to  see  you  sailin'  about  among  the 
neighbours,  like  a  shtray  turkey,  widout  a  hand's  turn  to  do  ?  But,  any  way,  take 
my  advice^  a  villish — ^wlll  you,  aroon  ?— an'  &ix  you'll  see  how  rich  we'll  ge^  wid 
a  blessin*  V 

« <  Ellish,  you're  a  delndher !' 

<^  <  Well,  an'  what  suppose  P  To  be  sure  I  am.  Usen't  you  to  be  foUowin'  me^ 
like  a  calf  afther  the  finger  P — ha,  ha,  ha  1— Will  you  do  my  biddln',  Pether  dar- 
lin'  r 

"  Peter  gave  her  a  shrewd,  significant  wink,  in  contradiction  to  what  he  considered 
the  degrading  comparison  she  had  just  made. 

**  BUish,  you're  beside  the  mark,  you  beauty ;  always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  woman  alive  I  Did*nt  you  often  and  often  swear  to  me,  upon  two  green  rib- 
bons acrass  one  another,  that  you  liked  a  red  head  best,  an'  that  the  redder  it  was, 
you  liked  it  the  betther.' 

^^  An'  it  was  thruth,  too ;  an'  sure,  by  the  same  .a  token,  where  could  I  get  one 
half  so  red  as  your  own  P  Faix,  I  knew  what  I  was  about  I  I  would't  give  you  yet 
for  e'er  a  young  man  in  the  parish,  if  I  was  a  widow  to-morrow.  Will  you  take  the 
land?* 

<<  <  So  thin,  afther  all,  if  the  head  had'nt  been  an  me,  I  would'nt  be  a  fiivourite  wid 
you  P—ha,  ha,  ha !' 

<^  <  Get  out  wid  you,  an'  spake  sinse.  Throth,  if  you  don't  say  aither  ay  or  no, 
I'll  giye  myself  no  more  bother  about  it  There  we  are  now,  wid  some  guineas 
together,  an' Faix,  Pether,  you're  vexin'  me  I' 

•*  *  Do  you  want  an  answer  P' 

<'  <  Why,  if  it's  pJasin*  to  your  honour,  Fd  have  no  objection.' 

<<  <  WeU,  will  you  have  my  new  big-coat  made  agin  Shraft  ?'* 

«  *  Ay  will  I,  in  case  you  do  what  I  say ;  but  if  you  dan't  the  ssrra  stitch  of  it'll 
go  to  your  back  this  twelvemonth,  maybe,  if  you  vex  me !     Now  !' 

<^Well,  111  tell  you  what:  my  mind's  made  up — I  toill  take  the  land;  an*  I'll 
shew  the  neighbours  what  Pether  Connell  can  do  yit.' 

" '  Augh !  augh !  mavonmeen  that  you  wor  I  Throth,  111  Ary  a  bit  o'  the  bacon 
for  our  dinner  to^lay,  on  the  head  o'  that,  although  I  did'nt  intind  to  touch  it  till 
Sunday.  Ay,  fitix,  an'  a  pair  o'  stockin's,  too,  along  wid  the  coat ;  an'  somethin' 
else^  that  yon  did'nt  hear  of  yit !' 

*^ '  Ellish,  in  fact,  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  science  of  wheedling;  but  as  it  ap- 
pears instinctive  in  the  sex,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.' " 

Our  next  extract  explains  some  of  the  uses  to  which  stories  of  this 
character  may  be  turned.  Peter  took  his  small  farm^  and  exerted  him- 
self so  manfully  in  its  cultivation,  that  Ellish^  determined  not  to  he  out- 
done in  the  race  of  industry,  with  her  odd  savings  purchased  a  load  of 
crockery,  which  as  taken  from  the  car,  she  piled  in  proud  array  before 
the  astonished  Peter.  This  appearance  of  thrifty  and  the  mending  pros- 
pects of  the  family,  arising  from  the  sagacity^  enterprise,  and  industry 


•  ShroretMe; 
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of  the  wife^  might  have  affected  a  Scotch  or  an  English  husband,  much 
in  the  same  agreeable  manner  that  they  did  honest  Peter  Connell ;  but 
the  conjugal  scene  of  banter,  gaiety,  and  rustic  badinage  that  ensues, 
is  rich  in  the  flavour  of  the  sod,  and  could  only,  at  least  after  some  years 
of  the  sobering  state  of  matrimony,  have  been  enacted  by  an  Irish  couple, 
and  in  Ireland. 

<<  <  I  know,  laid  she,  '  Vd  take  a  start  out  o\  you.  Faiz,  Pether,  you*ll  8ee  how 
m  do,  never  ftar,  wid  the  help  o*  Heaven  ?  1*11  be  off  to  the  market  in  the  monin*, 
plase  God,  where  111  sell  rings  rouod  me  o*  them  crocks  an*  pitchers  An*  now,  Pe- 
ther, the  sarra  one  o*  me  would  do  this,  good  or  bad,  only  bekase  you*re  managin* 
the  farm  so  cleverly.  Tady  6ormley*8  goin*  to  bring  home  his  meal  from  the  mill, 
and  has  promised  to  lave  these  in  the  market  for  me,  an*  never  fear  but  III  get  some 
o*  the  neighbours  to  bring  them  home,  so  that  there*s  car-hire  saved.  Faiz,  Pether, 
thei'e*s  nothin*  like  givln*  the  people  sweet  words,  any  way;  sure  they  come  chape.' 

<< '  Faith,  an*  Til  back  you  for  the  sweet  words,  agin  any  woman  in  the  three  king- 
doms, Ellish,  you  darlin*.  But  don*t  you  know  the  proverb,  tweet  wurde  butther  no 
parnupe.* 

« In  throth  the  same  proverVs  a  lyin*  one^  and  erer  was;  but  its  not  parsnips  1*11 
butther  wid  'em,  you  gommoch.' 

" '  Sowl,  you  butthered  me  wid  *em  long  enough,  you  delndher— devil  a  lie  in  it ; 
but  then,  as  you  say,  sure  enough,  I  was  no  parsnip— not  so  soft  as  that  aither,  you 
phaniz  !* 

<<  <  No  ?  Thin  I  sildom  seen  your  beautiful  head  widout  thinkin'  of  a  carrot,  an* 
it*s  well  known  they*re  related—ha,  ha,  ha  !  Behave,  Pether — ^behave^  I  say— Pe- 
ther, Pether — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I— 4et  me  alone !  Katty  Hacket^  take  him  away  from  me 
— ^ha,  ha,  ha  1* 

<'  Will  ever  you,  yon  shaver  wid  the  tongue  that  you  are  ?  Will  ever  you,  I  say  ? 
Will  ever  you  make  delusion  to  my  head  agin— eh  P* 

<<  <  Oh,  neyer,  never  ;  but  let  me  go,  an*  me  so  full  o*  tickles :  O,  Pether  avour« 
neen,  don*t,  you*U  hurt  me,  an*  me  in  the  way  I'm  in — quit,  aviUish  I' 

'<  <  Bedad,  if  yon  don*t  let  my  head  alone,  1*11— will  ever  you  P' 

<<  <  Never,  never.  There  now—ha,  ha,  ha  I— oh,  but  I*m  as  wake  as  wather  wid 
what  I  laughed.    Well,  now,  Pether,  didn*t  I  manage  bravely— did*nt  I  ?* 

<<  <  Wait  till  we  see  the  profits  first,  Ellish — crockery*s  very  tindher  goods.' 

«<  c  Ay  l^jist  wait,  an*  I*U  engage^  Til  turn  the  penny.    The  family*s  risin*  wid 


U8*— 


'<  ^  Very  thrue,'  replied  Peter,  giving  a  sly  wink  at  the  wife— .<  no  doubt  of  it* 

"  <  Risin*  wid  us-^I  tell  you  to  have  sinse,  Pether;  an*  its  our  duty  to  have  some- 
thing for  the  crathurs  when  they  grow  up.' 

" «  Well,  that*s  thruth — sure  Tm  not  sayin*  aginst  it.* 

**  ^  I  know  that;  but  what  I  say  is,  if  we  hould  an  we  may  make  money.  Every 
thing,  for  so  far,  has  thruv  wid  us,  God  be  praised  for  it !  There*s  another  thing  in 
my  mind,  that  I*U  be  tellin*  you  some  o*  these  days.' 

<<  <  I  believe,  EUish,  you  dhrame  about  makin'  money.' 

**  Well,  an*  I  might  do  worse ;  when  l*m  dhramin'  about  it,  I'm  doin'  no  sin  to 
any  one.  But,  listen,  you  must  keep  the  house  to-moirow  while  I'm  at  the  market. 
Won't  you,  Pether.' 

<<  ^  An*  who's  to  open  thp  dhrain  in  the  bottom  below.' 

«  <  That  can  be  done  the  day  afther.    Won't  you,  abouchal  ?' 

<<  <  EUish,  you*re  a  deludher,  I  tell  you.  Sweet  words !  sowl,  you*d  smooth  a  furse 
bush  wid  sweet  words.  How-an*-ever,  I  will  keep  the  house  to-morrow,  till  we  see 
the  great  things  yon*ll  do  wid  your  crockery.' " 

We  must  follow  Ellish  to  the  market,  with  her  wares  and  her  short 
red  petticoat,  blue  stockings,  strong  brogues,  blue  cloak,  and  man's  hat 
fastened  below  her  chin  with  a  ribbon ;  a  proper  virago,  with  a  kind 
word  and  a  joke  for  every  cnstomer,  her  healthy  cheek  in  full  bloom^ 
and  her  blue-grey  eye  beaming  with  an  expression  of  fun  and  good 
nature,  '^  a  favourite  not  the  less  that  she  was  as  ready  to  meet  her 
rivals  in  business  with  a  blow  as  with  a  joke."  The  scene  which  we  now 
extract,  proves  what  few  persons  above  the  rank  of  Ellish,  and,  in  parti, 
cular,  few  women,  would  ever  believe  out  of  book, — that  an  Irish  char_ 
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woman^  huzter^  or  costermonger,  though  ready  of  her  tongue^  and  not 
slack  of  her  hand^  may^  notwithstanding  these  little  faults^  be  an  af^ 
fectionate  and  discreet  wife^  a  fond  mother^  and^  in  her  own  rank^  a 
most  valuable  member  of  society.  While  such  delineations  of  character 
impart  knowledge^  they  teach  charity>  and  are  thus  a  most  valuable 
kind  of  book-learning.  Ellish^  by  her  independent  exertions^  effectually 
stimulated  the  pride  of  Peter^  and  urged  him  to  keener  industry.  He 
had  originally  dug  his  potato  ground  wholly  with  his  spade,  and  har- 
rowed in  the  seed  of  his  little  field  with  a  thorn  bush ;  but  Ellish  had 
now  (in  two  years)  bought  him  a  horse,  and  he  had  got  ''  a  plough  and 
tackle." 

^  <  The  sarra  one  o*  you,  Pether,*  she  exclaimed  to  him  one  day,  <  bat's  batin*  me 
out  an'  out.  Why,  you're  the  very  dickens  at  the  farmin*,  so  you  are.  Faix,  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  go  an  this  way  much  longer,  that  you'll  be  thinkin'  of  another  fiirm, 
in  regard  that  we  have  some  guineas  together.  Pether,  did  you  ever  think  of  it, 
abouehal  P' 

« <  To  be  sure  I  did,  you  beauty ;  an'  amn't  I  in  fifty  notions  to  take  Harry  Neil's 
land,  that  jist  lice  along  side  of  our  own.' 

"  '  Faix,  an'  you're  right,  maybe  ;  but  if  its  sthriyin'  agin  me  you  are,  you  may 
give  it  oyer :  I  tell  yon,  I'll  have  more  money  made  afore  this  time  twelvemonth 
than  yon  will.' 

"  <  Arrah,  is  it  jokin'  yon  are  P  More  money  P  Would  you  advise  me  to  take 
Harry's  land  ?    Tell  me  that  first,  yon  phanix,  an'  thin  I'm  your  man  1' 

<<  <  Faix,  take  your  own  course,  avoumeen.  If  yon  get  a  lase  of  it  at  a  fair  rint, 
111  buy  another  horse,  anyhow.     Is'nt  that  doin*  the  thing  dacent  P' 

<' '  More  power  to  you,  Bllish  I  1*11  hould  you  a  crown,  I  pay  yon  the  price  o' 
the  horse  afore  this  time  twelremonth.' 

<*  <  Done  I  The  sarra  be  off  me,  but  done  I  an'  here's  Bamy  Dillon  an'  Katty  Hac 
ket  to  beer  witness.' 

^  *  Sore  enough  we  will,'  said  Bamy,  the  servant. 

^^  <  ril  back  the  misthress,  any  money,'  replied  the  maid. 

*t '  Two  to  one  on  the  masther,'  said  the  man.  <<  Whoo  !  our  side  o'  the  house  for 
ever  I    Come,  Pether,  hould  up  yonr  head,  there's  money  bid  for  you!' 

« <  Ellish,  111  fight  for  you,  ancle  deep,'  said  Katty— depind  you're  life  an  me.' 

« <  In  the  name  o*  goodness,  thin,  it's  a  bargain,'  said  Ellish ;  an*  at  the  end  o*  the 
year,  if  we*re  spared,  we'll  see  what  we*ll  see.  We'll  have  among  ourselves  a  little 
sup  o'  tay,  plase  Goodness,  an'  well  he  comfortable.  Now,  Bamy,  go  an*  draw  home 
thim  phaties  from  the  pits  while  the  day's  fine ;  and,  Katty,  a  colleen,  bring  in  some 
wather,  till  we  get  the  pig  killed  and  scalded — ^it'41  hardly  have  time  to  be  good  ba- 
con  for  the  big  markets  at  Christmas.  I  don't  wish,'  she  continued,  <  to  keep  it  back 
fh>m  them  that  we  have  a  thrifle  o'  money.  One  always  does  betther  when  it's 
known  that  they're  not  stragglin*.  There's  Nelly  Cummins, — an'  her  customers  is  la- 
vin*  her,  an'  dalin'  wid  me,  bekase  she's  goin'  down  in  business.  Ay,  an*  Pether,  a 
hagnr,  it's  the  way  o'  the  world  !* 

**  <  Well,  but  Ellish,  don't  you  be  givin'  Nelly  Cummins  the  harsh  word,  or  lanin' 
too  heavily  upon  her,  the  crathnr,  merely  in  regard  that  she  it  goin'  down.  Do  yon 
hear,  a  colleen  P' 

<<  <  Indeed  I  don't  do  it,  Pether ;  but  you  know  she  has  a  tongue  like  a  razor  at 
times,  and  whin  it  gets  loose  she'd  provoke  St  Pether  himself  Thin  she's  takin'  to 
thedhrink,  too,  the  poor  misfortimate  vagabone !' 

*<  <  Well,  well,  that's  no  afiair  o*  yonrs^  nor  mine  aither-— only  dont  be  risin'  rar- 
lions  and  norrations  wid  her.  Yon  threum  a  jug  at  her  the  last  day  you  war  out, 
an'  hot  the  poor  ould  Potticary  as  he  was  paasin'.  You  see  I  hard  that,  though  you 
kep  it  close  from  me !— >ha,  ha,  ha  t* 

*<<  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — why  you'd  split,  if  you  had  seen  the  crathnr  whin  he  fell  into 
Pether  White's  brogue-creels,  wid  his  heels  up.  But  what  right  had  she  to  be 
sthrivin'  to  bring  away  my  customers  afore  my  ftce  P  Alley  Dogherty  was  buyin'  a 
crock  wid  me,  an'  NeUy  shouts  over  to  her  from  where  she  sot  like  a  prince  on  her 
(rtool,  <  Alley,'  says  she, '  here's  a  betther  one  for  three  fardens  less,  an'  another  far- 
den  'ill  get  you  a  penn'orth  o'  salt'  An',  indeed,  Alley  walks  ov^^  manely  enough, 
an*  tuck  her  at  her  word.    Why,  flesh  an'  blood  couldn't  bear  it  1' 

« <  Indeed,  an'  you're  raal  flesh  an'  blood,  Ellish,  if  that  bes  thrue.' 

«<  Well,  but-consamin*  what  I  mintioned  awhile  agone— huti  the  poor  mad  cra- 
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tbur,  let  u«  have  no  more  discoone  about  her — I  ny,  that  no  one  erer'thrirea  ao  well 
8s  when  the  world  sees  that  they  are  gpettin*  an,  au'  prosperin*;  but  if  there's  not  an 
appearance,  how  will  any  one  know  whether  we  are  prosperin'  or  not,  barrin'  they 
see  some  some  sign  of  it  about  us ;  I  mane,  in  a  quiet  rasonable  way,  widout  show 
or  extravagance.  In  the  name  o*  Goodness,  thin,  let  us  get  the  house  brushed  up, 
an'  the  ouUhouses  dashed.  A  bushel  or  two  of  lime  'ill  make  this  as  white  as  an 
eeg  widin,  an'  a  very  small  expinse  will  get  it  plastered  an  whitewashed^  widout. 
Wouldn't  you  like  it,  avoumeen  ?     Eh,  Pether  ?' 

<<  <  To  be  sure  I'd  like  it.     It'll  give  a  respectful  look  to  the  house  an'  place.* 
<<  *  Ay,  an'  it'll  bring  customers,  that's  the  main  thing.     People  always  like  to 
come  to  a  snug  comfortable  place.     An',  plaise  God,  I'm  thinkin'  of  another  plan 
that  I'll  soon  mintion.* 

"  <  An'  what  may  that  be,  you  skamer  ?'  '* 

We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  family  till  Ellish  acqtdres  great 
wealth,  marries  a  son  to  the  niece,  and  a  daughter  to  the  nephew  of  the 
priest,  and  settles  all  her  children  respectably  in  life.  In  the  death-bed 
of  this  well-principled  and  clear-headed,  though  now  worldly-minded 
woman,  the  struggles  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  the  influences  of  long  con . 
firmed  habit,  are  depicted  with  dramatic  skill  and  force,  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  writer.  The  author,  however,  falls  into  his  habitual  error^ 
and  by  repetitions  and  lengthened  description,  labours  but  too  success- 
fully to  diminish  the  powerful  impression  he  makes.  The  burial  of  Ellish, 
the  wild  grief  of  Peter,  with  its  interludes  of  most  melancholy  mirth  and 
maudlin  gaiety,  are  inimitable  in  their  kind,  and  as  truly  Irish  as  any 
thing  in  the  volumes.  The  Liankan  Shee  is  composed  in  a  more  ambi. 
tious  style.  The  story,  it  seems,  is  a  true  one ;  but  there  is  not  much 
to  recommend  it  to  the  writer  of  popular  and  useful  fictions,  nor  to  atone 
for  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  Going  to  Maynooth,  with  a  good  deal 
of  quaint  humour^  is  meagre  of  incident,  and  not  very  consistent ;  and 
falls  into  a  w^ry  natural,  but  most  tame  and  impotent  conclusion.  PAe. 
lim  O*  Toole* 8  courtship  presents  us  with  the  birth,  training,  and  end  of 
a  thorough-paced  nistic  blackguard.  Interspersed  with  much  that  is  cu- 
rious in  the  manners  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  an 
unpleasing  story.  The  hero  is  too  degraded  and  worthless  either  "  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Tubber  Derg  is  far  more  successful.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  delightful  tales  which  this  writer  has  yet 
produced.  It  is  a  narrative  of  humble  life  tried  by  severe  suffering,  and 
sustained  and  sweetened  by  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  the  domestic 
affections.  It  opens  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  description  of  the  scenery 
around  an  Irish  high-lying  farm  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  fountain  from  which  the  farm  was  named.  Owen  Macarthy,  the 
young  farmer,  and  his  wife,  are  worthy  of  their  charming  abode ;  they 
are  of  the  best  order  of  the  Irisli  people,  uniting  with  the  national  warmth 
and  vivacity  of  temperament,  the  steady  habits  and  firm  moral  principle 
which  are  sometimes  found  defective  among  their  compatriots.  They 
are,  moreover,  of  a  good  stock,  and  have  some  distant  claims  of  lineage, 
which  inspired  the  honest  pride  of  not  disgracing  it.  Industrious,  affec- 
tionate, kindly,  and  benevolent;  the  best  husband,  father,  and  neighbour 
in  his  district ;  sober  and  steady,  Owen  already  enjoyed  the  fullest  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  bade  fair  for  worldly  prosperity,  when,  by  the  de- 
pression of  agriculture  which  followed  the  peace,  the  carelessness  of  his 
absentee  landlord,  and  the  villany  of  an  agent,  he  is  ruined  and  sent 
adrift.  The  declining  circumstances  and  gradual  falling  off  of  poor  Owen 
are  painted  with  the  truth  and  minute  fidelity  of  Crabbe.  We  are  placed 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  entanglements  and  difficulties  with  which  he 
maintains  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  under  which  disease  at  last  prostrates 
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the  patient  and  meek.minded  man.    And  here  we  shall  quote  a  passage 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  worst  of  Ireland's  galling  miseries. 

<<  On  rising  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  the  prospect  before  him  required  his  utmost 
fortitude  to  bear.  He  was  now  wasted  in  energy  both  of  mind  and  body,  reduced  to 
utter  poverty,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  too  young  to  assist  him,  without  means 
of  retrieving  his  circumstances,  his  wife  and  himself  gaunt  skeletons,  his  farm  ne- 
glected, his  house  wrecked,  and  his  offices  falling  to  ruin,  yet  every  day  bringing  the 
half-year*s  term  nearer !  Oh,  ye  who  riot  on  the  miseries  of  such  nouen — ye  who  roll 
round  the  easy  circle  of  fashionable  life,  think  upon  this  picture  I  Ye  vile  and  heart- 
less landlords,  who  see  not,  hear  not,  know  not  those  to  whose  heart-breaking  toil 
ye  owe  the  only  merit  ye  possess — ^that  of  rank  in  society — come  and  contemplate 
this  virtuous  man,  as  unfriended,  unassisted,  and  uncheered  by  those  who  are  bound  by 
a  strong  moral  duty  to  protect  and  aid  him,  he  looks  shuddering  into  the  dark  cheerless 
Aiture  I  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  should,  in  the  misery  of  his 
despair,  join  the  nightly  meetings,  be  lured  to  associate  himself  with  the  incendiary, 
or  seduced  to  grasp,  in  the  stupid  apathy  of  wretchedness,  the  weapon  of  the  mur- 
derer ?  By  neglecting  the  people,  by  draining  them,  with  merciless  rapacity  of  the 
means  of  lift ;  by  goading  them  on  under  a  cruel  system  of  rack  rents,  ye  become  not 
their  natural  b^efactors,  but  curses  and  scourges,  neai'ly  as  much  in  reality  as  ye 
are  in  their  opinion. 

<<  When  Owen  rose,  he  was  driven  by  hunger,  direct  and  immediate,  to  sell  his 
best  cow ;  and  having  purchased  some  oat  meal  at  an  enormous  price,  from  a  well 
known  devotee  in  the  parish,  who  hoarded  up  his  commodity  for  a  '  dear  summer,* 
he  laid  his  plans  for  the  future,  with  as  much  judgment  as  any  man  could  display. 
One  morning  after  breakfast  he  addressed  the  wife  as  follows : — 

'^  '  Kathleen,  mavoumcen,  1  want  to  consult  wid  you  about  what  we  ought  to  do ; 
things  are  low  wid  us,  asthore ;  and  except  our  Heavenly  Father  puts  it  into  the 
heart  of  them  Vm  goin*  to  mention,  I  don't  know  what  we^ll  do,  nor  what  *iU  become 
of  these  poor  crathurs  that*s  naked  and  hungry  about  us.  God  pity  them,  they  don^t 
know — and  maybe  that  same's  some  comfort — the  hardships  that's  before  them. 
Poor  crathurs,  see  how  quiet  and  sorrowful  they  sit  about  their  little  play,  p^ssiri*  tlie 
time  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  1  Alley,  acushla  machree,  come  over  to  me. 
Your  hair  is  bright  and  fieiir.  Alley,  and  curls  so  purtily  that  the  finest  lady  in  the 
land  might  envy  it,  but  acushla,  your  colour's  gone,  your  little  hands  are  wasted 
away,  too ;  that  sickness  was  sore  upon  you,  a  colleen  machree^  and  he  that  'ud 
spend  his  heart's  blood  for  you  darlin',  can  do  nothing  to  help  you!* 

<'  He  looked  at  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and'a  alight  motion  in  the  muscles  of  his  face 
was  barely  perceptible,  but  it  passed  away ; 'and,  after  kissing  her,  he  proceeded  : — 

^ '  Ay,  ye  crathurs — you  and  I,  Kathleen,  could  earn  our  bread  fbr  ourselves  yet,  but 
these  can't  do  it.  This  last  stroke,  darlin',  has  laid  us  at  the  door  of  both  poverty 
and  sickness,  but  blessed  be  the  Mother  of  Heaven  for  it,  they  are  all  left  wid  us ;  and 
sure  that's  a  blessin'  we've  to  be  thankful  for^-glory  be  to  God  I' 

<< '  Ay,  poor  things,  it's  well  to  have  them  spared,  Owen  dear ;  sure  I'd  rather  a 
thousand  times  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  have  my  childher  to  look  at,  than  be  in 
comfort  widout  them.'  " 

To  go  forth  and  beg  is  the  only  resource,  averse  as  it  is  to  the  honest 
pride  of  the  descendant  of  Macarthy  More.  Led  by  the  wild  hope  of 
reaching  the  Head  Landlord,  and  of  making  their  distress  known  to 
him,  and  moving  his  compassion  or  his  sense  of  justice^  Owen  makes  a 
long  journey.  On  his  return  to  his  family  from  this  bootless  errand^  he 
finds  his  favourite  child  dead^  and  his  wife  and  little  ones  driven  to  tho 
shelter  of  a  kind  neighbour's  barn.  His  farm  was  not  yet  taken^  for  that 
the  threats  of  the  thoughtless  combinations  who  execute  ^'  wild  justice" 
in  Ireland^  prevented ;  though  Owen  had  no  part  in  their  proceedings. 

^  We  did  not,"  says  the  author,  "  write  this  story  fbr  effect.  Our  object  was  to  re- 
late facts  that  occurred.  In  Ireland  there  is  much  blame  justly  attached  to  landlords 
for  their  neglect  and  severity,  in  such  depressed  times,  towards  their  tenants.  There 
is  also  much  that  is  not  only  indefensible  but  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 
But  can  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  plead  ignorance  or  want  of  education  for 
their  neglect  and  rapacity,  whilst  the  crimes  of  the  tenants,  on  the  contrary,  may  in 
general  be  ascribed  to  both  !  He  who  lives,  as  perhaps  his  forefathers  have  done, 
upon  any  man's  property,  and  fails,  from  unavoidable  calamity,  has  as  just  and  clear 
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a  right  to  antitance  from  the  landlord,  as  if  the  amount  of  that  aid  were  a  bonded 
debt.  Common  policy,  common  lense,  and  oommon  joitioe^  ahonld  indnoe  the  Irish 
landlords  to  lower  their  rents  according  to  the  maricet  for  agricultural  produce,  other- 
wise porerty,  ihmine,  crime,  and  vague  political  speculations,  founded  upon  idle 
hopes  of  a  general  transfer  of  property,  will  spread  over  and  conrulse  the  kingdom. 
Any  man  who  looks  into  our  poverty,  may  see  that  our  landlords  ought  to  reduce 
their  rents  to  a  standard  suitable  to  the  times^  and  to  the  ability  of  the  tenant.* 

We  cannot  forbear  copying  the  scene  which  precede^  the  departure  of 
this  virtuous  family  on  the  mendicant  wanderings,  of  late  years  so  fre- 
quent in  Ireland  even  among  decent  people. 

<<  One  Saturday  night  he  and  the  family  found  themselves  without  food ;  they  had 
not  tasted  a  morsel  for  twenty-four  hours.  There  were  murmurings  and  tears,  and 
Anally,  a  low  conversation  among  them,  as  if  they  held  a  conference  upon  some  sub- 
ject which  filled  them  with  both  grief  and  satlsfiiction.  In  this  alternation  of  feeling 
did  they  pass  the  time  until  the  sharp  gnawing  of  hunger  was  relieved  by  sleep.  A 
keen  December  wind  blew  with  a  bitter  blast  on  the  following  morning ;  the  rain 
was  borne  along  upon  it  with  violence,  and  the  cold  was  chill  and  piercing.  Owen, 
his  wife,  and  their  six  children,  issued  at  day-break  out  of  the  bam  in  which,  ever 
since  their  removal  from  Tubber  Derg,  they  had  lived  until  then  ;  their  miserable 
ftagments  of  bed  clothes  were  tied  in  a  bundle  to  keep  them  dry ;  their  pace  was 
slow,  need  we  my  sorrowful ;  all  were  in  tears.  Owen  and  Kathleen  went  first,  with 
a  child  upon  the  back,  and  another  in  the  hand,  of  each.  Their  route  lay  by  their 
former  dwelling,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  for  it  had  not  been  inhabited.  On 
passing  it  they  stood  a  moment ;  then  with  a  simultaneous  impulse  both  approached 
.~«ntered — and  took  one  last  look  of  a  spot  to  which  their  hearts  clung  with  endu- 
ring attachment  They  then  returned ;  and  as  they  passed,  Owen  put  forth  hta 
hand,  picked  a  ftw  small  pebbles  out  of  the  wall,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

**  *  Farewell !  *  said  he,  <  and  may  the  blessin*  of  God  rest  upon  you  I  We  now  lave 
you  for  ever !  We*re  goin*  at  last  to  beg  our  bread  through  the  world  wide,  where 
none  will  know  of  the  happy  days  we  passed  widin  your  walls  t  We  mutt  lave  you ; 
but  glory  be  to  the  Almighty,  we  are  goin*  wid  a  dear  conscience ;  we  took  no  re- 
venge into  our  own  hands,  but  left  everything  to  God  above  us.  We  are  poor,  but 
there  is  neither  blood,  nor  murder,  nor  dishonesty  upon  our  heads.  Don*t  cry,  Kath- 
leen— don*t  cry,  childher ;  there  is  still  a  good  God  above,  who  can  and  may  do 
something  for  us  yef,  glory  be  to  his  name.* 

"  He  then  passed  on  with  his  family,  which,  including  himself,  made,  in  all,  eight 
paupers,  being  an  additional  burden  upon  the  country,  which  might  earily  have  been 
avoided.  His  land  was  about  two  years  waste,  and  when  it  was  ultimately  taken, 
the  house  was  a  ruin,  and  the  money  allowed  by  the  landlord  for  building  a  new 
one,  together  with  the  loss  of  two  years*  rent,  would,  if  humanely  directed,  have  ena- 
bled Owen  McCarthy  to  remain  a  solvent  tenant*  ** 

The  writer,  like  every  man  who  is  possessed  of  feeling  as  well  as 
thought^  is  friendly  to  poor  laws  for  Ireland.  Indignation  must  mingle 
strongly  in  every  British  heart,  with  the  pity  inspired  by  perusing  the 
subjoined  remarks  :«<- 

<<  Indeed  it  is  astonishing  how  any  man  can,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  form  his 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  poor  lairs.  The  English  and  Scotch  gentry  know  some- 
thing about  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  their  respective  countries,  and,  of  course, 
they  have  a  fixed  system  of  provision  for  the  poor  in  each.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Irish  gentry,  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  real  good  of  the  people, 
is  only  in  keeping  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  their  disinclination  to  introduce  poor  laws  arises  less  fh>m  actual  igno- 
ranee,  than  from  an  illiberal  selfishness.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  :— In  Ire- 
land the  whole  support  of  the  inconceivable  multitude  of  paupers,  who  swarm  like 
locusts  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  rests  upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes^  or 
rather  opon  the  latter,  for  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  this  unhappy  country  as 
a  middle  class.  In  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  do  the  gentry  contribute  to 
the  mendicant  poor.  In  the  first  plaoe,  a  vast  proportion  of  our  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees, who  squander  upon  their  own  pleasures  or  vices,  in  the  theatres,  saloons,  or 
gaming-houses  of  France,  or  in  the  softer  profiigacies  of  Italy,  that  which  ought 
to  return  in  some  shape  to  stand  in  the  place  of  duties  so  shamefully  neglectfd. 
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Th«e  penons  contribute  nothing  to  the  poor,  except  the  yarioiu  evils  which  their 
absence  entails  upon  them. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  resident  gentry  never,  in  any  case,  assist  a  beggar,  even 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  no  Mendicity  Institutions.  Nor 
do  the  beggars  ever  think  of  applying  to  them.  They  know  that  his  Honour's  dogs 
would  be  slipped  at  them ;  or  that  the  whip  might  be  laid,  perhaps,  to  the  shouldin 
of  a  broken-hearted  fiither,  with  his  brood  of  helpless  children  wanting  food ;  per- 
haps, upon  the  emaciated  person  of  a  miserable  widow,  who  begs  for  her  orphans, 
only  because  the  hands  that  supported,  and  would  have  defended,  both  her  and  them, 
are  mouldered  into  dnst.** 

But  this  is  speculation ;  what  follows  is  reality : — 

m 

<<  Any  person  conversant  with  the  Irish  people  must  frequently  have  heard  such 
dialogues  as  the  following,  during  the  application  of  a  beggar  for  alms  ;-• 

^  MendteofU — <  We*re  axin  your  charity,  for  God's  sake !' 

^  Poor  Tenant — <  Whethen  for  His  sake  you  would  get  it,  poor  crathur,  if  we  had 
it ;  but  it's  not  for  you  widin  the  four  comers  of  the  house.  It  'ud  be  well  for  us  if 
we  had  now  all  we  gave  away  in  charity  durin^  the  vshoU  year ;  we  wouldn't  have 
to  he  buyin'  for  ourselves  at  three  prices.  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  the  Big  House  ? 
They^re  rich  an'  can  afford  iU' 

"  MeyuHcant,  with  a  shrug,  which  sets  all  his  coats  and  bags  in  motion — *  Och ! 
och  I  The  Big  House^  inagh !  Musha,  do  you  want  me,  an'  the  childhre  here^  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  wid  the  dogs  ?  or  lashed  wid  a  whip  by  oue  o'  the  sarwints  ?  No,  no, 
avoumeen  I  (with  a  hopdess  shake  of  the  head.)  That  'ud  be  a  blue  look-up,  like 
a  clear  evenin.' 

"  Poor  TenanU^*  Then,  indeed,  we  haven't  it  to  help  you  now,  poor  man.  We're 
buyin'  ourselves.' 

'^  Mendicant — ^  Thin,  throth,  that's  lucky,  so  it  is !  I've  as  purty  a  grain  o' 
male  here^  as  you'd  wish  to  thicken  wather  wid,  that  I  sthruv  to  get  together,  in 
hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  a  quarther  o'  tobaccy,  along  wid  a  pair  o'  new  hades  an'  a 
scapular  for  mysel£  I'm  suspicious  that  there's  about  a  stone  ov  it  altogether.  You 
can  have  it  anundher  the  market  price,  for  I'm  Arettin'  at  not  bavin'  the  scapular  an 
me.  Sure  the  Lord  will  sind  me  an'  the  childhre  a  bit  an*  sup  some  way  else — glory 
to  his  name  !^besides  a  lock  o'  praties  in  the  comer  o'  the  bag  here,  that'll  do  us  for 
this  day,  any  way.' 

'<  The  bargain  is  immediately  struck,  and  the  poor  tenant  is  glad  to  purchase, 
even  from  a  beggar,  his  stone  of  meal,  in  consequence  of  getting  it  a  few  pence  under 
market  price.  Such  scenes  as  this,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland,  need  no  comment 

<<  This,  certainly,  is  not  a  state  of  things  which  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  support  the  poor  of  his  native  parish  according 
to  his  means.  It  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  legislature  so  long  to  have  neglected 
the  paupers  of  Ireland.  Is  it  to  be  thought  of  with  common  patience,  that  a  person 
rolling  in  wealth  shall  feed  upon  his  turtle,  his  venison,  and  his  costly  luxuries  of 
every  description,  for  which  he  will  not  scrapie  to  pay  the  highest  pric^— that  this 
heartless  and  selfish  man,  whether  he  reside  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  thus  uncon- 
scionably  pamper  himself  with  viands  purchased  by  the  toil  of  the  people^  and  yet  not 
contribute  to  thdr  miseries,  when  poverty,  sickness,  or  age,  throws  them  upon  the 
scanty  support  of  casual  charity  P 

«  Shall  this  man  be  permitted  to  batten  in  luxury  in  a  foreign  land,  or,  at  home, 
to  whip  our  paupers  from  his  carriage,  or  hunt  them,  like  beasts  of  prey,  from  his 
grounds^  whilst  the  lower  classes — the  gradually  decaying  poor — are  compelled  to 
groan  under  the  burden  of  their  support  in  addition  to  their  other  burdens  P  Surely 
it  is  not  a  question  which  admits  of  argument  This  subject  has  been  darkened  and 
made  difficult  by  fine-spun  and  unintelligible  theories,  when  the  only  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  understand  it  may  be  gained  by  spending  a  few  weeks  in  some  poor  village 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  for  Parliamentary  Committees  upon  this  or  any 
other  subject,  they  are^  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  thoroughly  contemptible.  They 
will  summon  and  examine  witnesses  who,  for  the  most  part,  know  little  about  the 
habits  or  distresses  of  the  poor ;  public  money  will  be  wasted  in  defraying  their  ex- 
penses and  in  printing  reports ;  resolutions  will  be  passed  ;  something  will  be  said 
about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  alter  resolving  and  re-re- 
solving, it  is  as  Uttle  thought  of,  as  if  it  had  never  been  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion." 

Copious  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we  cannot  forbear  the  pathetic 
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scene  of  the  ^rst  alms-asking.  It  is,  we  think,  touchingly  tender  and 
beautiful,  and  overflows  with  the  milky  generosity  of  the  native  charac- 
ter of  the  Irish.    This  conversation  tsikes  place  on  the  highway  :— < 

« <  Kathleen,  asthore,*  said  Owen,  <  I  canH  bid  you  not  to  cry ;  bear  up,  aoulila 
vachree;  bear  up  :  sure,  as  I  said  when  we  came  out  this  momin^,  there*  s  a  good 
God  above  us,  that  can  still  turn  over  the  good  lafe  for  us,  if  we  put  our  hopes  in 
bim.' 

" '  Owen,*  said  his  sinking  wife,  '  it*8  not  altogether  bekase  we*re  brought  to 
this,  that  Tm  cryin.     No  indeed.* 

«<  Thin  what  ails  you,  Kathleen  darlin  ?* 

*<  The  wife  hesitated,  and  evaded  the  question  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  upon 
his  pressing  her  for  an  answer,  with  a  fresh  gush  of  sorrow,  she  replied, 

<^  <  Owen,  since  you  mtut  know — och,  may  God  pity  us ! — since  you  must  know, 
its  wid  hunger — tcid  hunger  !  I  kept,  unknownst,  a  little  bit  of  bread  to  give  the 
childre  this  momin*,  an*  that  was  part  of  it  I  gave  you  yesterday  early — I*m  near 
two  days  fastin.* 

<'  <  Kathleen !  Kathleen  I  Och  I  sure  I  know  your  worth,  avillish.  You  were  too 
good  a  wife,  an*  too  good  a  mother,  amost !  God  forgive  me,  Kathleen !  I  fretted 
about  beggin*,  dear ;  but  as  my  heavenly  Father's  above  me,  Tm  now  happier  to  bey 
wid  you  by  my  side,  nor  if  I  w^ar  in  the  best  house  in  the  province  widout  you ; 
Hould  up,  avoumeen,  for  a  while.  Come  on,  childhre,  darlins,  an,  the  first  hoase 
we  meet  we*U  ax  their  char  ■  ,  their  assistance.  Come  on,  darlins,  all  of  yees. 
Why  my  heart's  asier,  so  it  is.  Sure  we  have  your  mother,  childhre,  safe  wid  us,  an* 
what  signifies  any  thing  so  long  as  she's  left  to  us.* 

**  He  then  raised  his  wife  tenderly,  for  she  had  been  compelled  to  sit  from  weak- 
ness, and  they  bent  their  steps  to  a  decent  farm-house,  that  stood  a  few  perches  off 
the  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  them. 

'<  As  they  appi-oached  the  door,  the  husband  hesitated  a  moment ;  his  face  got 
paler  than  usual,  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  said — <  Kathleen — ^ 

<^ '  I  know  what  you*re  goin*  to  say,  Owen.  No,  acushla,  y^u  won*t ;  VU  az  it 
myself.' 

"  '  Do,*  said  Owen,  with  difficulty ;  *  I  can't  do  it ;  but  I'll  overcome  my  pride 
afore  long,  I  hope.  It's  thryin*  to  me,  Kathleen,  an'  you  know  it  is — for  you  know 
how  little  I  ever  expected  to  be  brought  to  this.' 

"  <  Husht,  aviUish  !     We'll  thry,  then,  in  the  name  o'  God.* 

"■  As  she  spoke,  the  children,  herself,  and  her  husband,  entered,  to  beg  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  a  morsel  of  tbod.  Yes  I  timidly — with  a  blush  of  shame,  red 
even  to  crimson,  upon  the  pallid  features  of  Kathleen — ^with  grief  acute  and  piercing 
—they  entered  the  house  together. 

^  For  some  minutes  they  stood  and  spoke  not.  The  unhappy  woman,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  language  of  supplication,  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  crave  assis- 
tance. Owen,  himself,  stood  back,  uncovered,  his  fine  but  much  changed  featui'es 
overcast  with  an  expression  of  deep  affliction.  Kathleen  cast  a  single  glance  at  him 
as  if  for  eneouragement.  Their  eyes  met ;  she  saw  the  upright  man — the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  McCarthy — himself  once  the  friend  of  the  poor,  of  the  unhappy,  of  the 
afflicted — standing  crushed  and  broken  down  by  misfortunes  which  he  had  not  de- 
served, waiting  with  patience  for  a  morsel  of  charity.  Owen,  too,  had  his  remem- 
brances. He  recollected  the  days  when  he  sought  and  gained  the  pure  and  fond  af- 
fections of  his  Kathleen ;  when  beauty,  and  youth,  and  innocence  encircled  her  with 
their  light  and  their  grace,  as  she  spoke  or  moved ;  he  saw  her  a  happy  wife  and 
mother  in  her  own  home,  kind  and  benevolent  to  all  who  I'equired  her  good  word  or 
her  good  office ;  and  now  she  was  homeless.  He  remembered,  too,  how  she  used  to 
plead  with  himself  for  the  afflicted.  It  was  but  a  moment ;  yet  when  their  eyes  met, 
that  moment  was  crowded  by  remembrances  that  flashed  across  their  minds  with  a 
keen  sense  of  a  lot  so  bitter  and  wretched  as  theirs.  Kathleen  could  not  speak,  al- 
though she  tried ;  her  sobs  denied  her  utterance :  and  Owen  involuntarily  sat  upon  a 
diair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand.  • 

"  To  an  obsen-ing  eye  it  is  never  difficult  to  detect  the  cant  of  imposture,  or  to 
perceive  distress  when  it  is  reaL  The  good  woman  of  the  house,  as  is  usual  in  Ire- 
land, was  in  the  act  of  approaching  them,  unsolicited,  with  a  double  handful  of  meal 
'—that  is  what  the  Scotch  and  northern  Irish  call  a  gowpen — or  as  much  as  both 
hands  lockcti  together  can  contain — ^when  noticing  their  distress,  she  paused  a  mo- 
ment, eyed  them  more  closely,  and  exclaimed — 

^*  *  What's  this  ?    Why  there's  something  wrong  wid  you,  good  people !    But  first 
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hik*  foremoft  take  thia,  in  the  name  an*  honour  of  God.* 

<^  <  May  the  blessin*  of  the  same  Man*  rest  upon  yees  !**  replied  Kathleen.  <  This 
is  a  sorrowful  thrial  to  us ;  for  its  our  first  day  to  be  upon  the  world ;  an'  this  is 
the  first  help  of  the  kind  we  ever  axed  for,  or  ever  got ;  an*  indeed  now  I  find 
we  haven^t  even  a  place  to  carry  it  in.  IVe  no — b— h-~cloth,  or  any  thing  to 
hould  it.* 

«  <  Your  first,  is  it  ?*  said  the  good  woman.  <  Your  first  I  May  the  marciful  queen 
o*  heaven  look  down  upon  yees,  but  it*s  a  bitther  day  yees  war  driven  out  on  !  Sit 
down,  there,  you  poor  crathur.  God  pity  you,  I  pray  this  day,  for  you  have  a  heart- 
broken look  1  Sit  down  awhile,  near  the  fire,  you  an*  the  childhre  !  Come  over, 
darlins,  an*  warm  yourselves  !  Och,  oh  I  but  it*8  the  thousand  pities  to  see  sich  fine 
childhre — handsome  an*  good  lookin*,  even  as  they  are,  brought  to  this !  Come  over, 
good  man ;  get  near  the  fire,  for  you*re  wet  an*  could  all  of  yees.  Brian,  ludher 
them  two  lazy  thieves  o*  dogs  out  o*  that.  Eiree  stMSy  a  wadhee  bradaghy  agut  go 
mah  a  shin  ! — be  off  wid  yees,  ye  lazy  divils,  that*8  not  worth  you  fccdin.*  Come 
over,  honest  man.* 

<<  Owen  an  his  family  were  placed  near  the  fire ;  the  poor  man*s  heart  was  full, 
and  he  sighed  heavily. 

<*  <  May  he  that  it  plascd  to  thry  us,*  he  exclaimed,  <  reward  you  for  this !  We 
are,*  he  continued,  <  a  poor  an*  a  sufferin*  family ;  but  it*s  the  will  of  God  that  we 
should  be  so,  an*  sure  we  can*t  complain  widout  committin*  sin.  All  we  ax  now  is, 
that  it  may  be  plasin*  to  him  that  brought  us  low,  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  undher 
our  thrials.  We  would  take  it  to  our  choice  to  beg  an*  be  honest,  sooner  nor  to  be 
wealthy  an*  wicked !  We  have  our  failins  an'  our  sins,  God  help  us ;  but  still 
there*s  nothin*  dark  or  heavy  on  our  consciences.  Glory  be  to  the  name  o*  God 
for  itl' 

^  ^  Throth,  I  believe  you,*,  implied  the  farmer *s  wife ;  <  there's  thruth  an*  honesty 
ia  your  fiice ;  one  may  easily  see  the  remains  of  dacency  about  yees  alL  Musha, 
throw  your  little  things  aside,  an*  stay  where  yees  are  to-day :  you  can*t  bring  out 
the  childhre  undher  the  teem  of  rain  an*  sleet  that*s  in  it  Wurrah  dheelish, 
but  it*s  the  bitther  day  all  out!  Faix,  Paddy  \\\\\  get  a  dhrookin,  so  he  will,  at 
that  weary  iair  wid  the  stirks,  poor  bouchal-^a  son  of  ours  that*s  gone  to  Bally- 
boulteen  to  sell  some  cattle,  an*  he*ll  not  be  worth  three  hapuns  afore  he  comes 
back.*  *• 

It  would  be  a  more  pleasing  task  to  follow  the  gradual  rise  of  this  poor 
family,  and  their  subsequent  happy  restoration  to  Tuhher  Derg.  But  on 
that  we  cannot  venture.  Wildgoose  Lodge  is  a  tale  of  horror^  not  the 
less  revolting  that  it  is  based  in  facts.  It  is  not  composed  in  the  tender, 
easy,  or  humorous  vein,  in  which  this  writer  is  generally  so  successful ; 
and  in  the  melo  .dramatic  scenes  of  the  chapel,  violates  everything  like 
probability.  We  notice  the  Poor  Scholar,  one  of  the  longest  and  best 
of  the  stories,  merely  to  introduce  the  following  exquisite  exemplification 
of  Paddy's  powers  of  blarneying  and  doing  his  betters.  The  Poor  Scho-- 
lar,  far  from  home  and  friends,  is,  by  the  inhumanity  of  his  pedagogue, 
turned  out  of  doors^  while  sufiTering  under  typhus  fever.  He  is  found 
in  a  ditch  by  a  few  mowers^  who  usually  made  their  dining  parlour  in 
the  same  convenient  place.  Their  horror  of  fever,  the  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  country^  strong  as  it  is,  cannot  overcome  their  compassion.  The 
first  impulse  was  to  draw  back^  when  the  lad  explained  the  nature  of  his 
illness ;  but  then^ 

"  «  Thundher  an*  turf,  what*s  to  be  done  ?'  exclaimed  one  of  them,  thrusting  his 
spread  fingers  into  his  hair.  ^  Is  the  poor  boy  to  die  wiUout  help  among  Chris- 
tyeens  like  uz  ?' 

<<  *■  But  haBn*t  he  the  sickness  P*  exclaimed  another  :  *  an*  in  that  case,  Pether, 
what*8  to  be  done  ?* 

«  *  Why,  you  gommoch,  isn't  that  what  I'm  wantin*  to  know  ?  You  wor  ever  an 
always  a  dam*  ass,  Paddy,  except  before  you  wor  born,  an'  thin  you  wor  like  Major 


■  God  U  sometimes  thus  termed  in  Irrland.  By  "  Man"  here  Is  meant  person  or  being.  He  !• 
al"o  called  the  "  Man  above  j"  although  this  must  be  intended  for,  and  often  is  applied,  to  Christ 
only. 
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M*Currogh,  woric  nor  notbin.*  Why  the  uan  do  you  be  spakin*  about  the  tickness, 
the  Lord  protect  us,  whin  you  know  I'm  io  timenome  of  it  P* 

«  <  But  Gonsidher/  said  another,  edging  off  from  Jemmy,  however,  <  that  he*s  a 
poor  scholar,  an*  that  there's  a  great  blessin*  to  thim  that  assisU  the  likes  of  him.* 

«  «  Ay  is  there  that,  sure  enough,  Dan ;  but  you  see— Mur^n-age,  what*8  to  be 
done  ?     He  can*t  die  this  a-way,  wid  nobody  wid  him  but  himself.*  ** 

«  Irishmen,  however,  are  not  just  that  description  of  persons  who  can  pursue  their 
usual  avocations,  and  see  a  fellow-creature  die,  without  such  attentions  as  they  can 
afford  him ;  not  precisely  so  bad  as  that,  gentle  reader  1  Jemmy  had  not  been  two 
hours  on  his  straw,  when  a  second  shed  much  larger  than  his  own,  was  raised  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  it.  In  this  a  lire  was  lit  |  a  small  pot  was  then  procured,  milk  was 
sent  in,  and  such  other  little  comforts  brought  together,  as  they  supposed  necessary  for 
the  sick  boy.  Having  accomplished  these  matters,  a  kind  of  guard  was  set  to  watch  and 
nurse-tend  him ;  a  pitchfork  was  got,  on  the  prongs  of  which  they  intended  to  reach 
him  bread  across  the  ditch ;  and  a  long-ehafted  shovel  was  borrowed,  on  which  to 
furnish  him  drink  with  safoty  to  themselves.  That  eztinguishable  vein  of  humour, 
which  in  Ireland  mingles  even  with  death  and  calamity,  was  also  visible  here.  The 
ragged  half-starved  creatures  laughed  heartily  at  the  oddity  of  their  own  inventions, 
and  enjoyed  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  made  shift  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  having  their  sympathy  and  conreni  for  the 
afUcted  youth  lenened. 

<<  When  their  arrangements  were  completed,  one  of  them  (he  of  the  scythe)  made 
a  little  whey,  which,  in  lieu  of  spoon,  he  stirred  with  the  end  of  his  tobacco  knift; 
he  then  extended  it  across  the  ditch  upon  a  shovel,  after  having  put  it  in  a  tin  por- 
ringer. 

« <  Do  you  want  a,taste  o*  whay,  avoumeen  ?* 

**  <  Oh,  I  do,'  replied  Jemmy;  <  give  me  a  drink  for  God*s  sake.' 

"  <  There  it  is,  a  bouchal,  on  the  shoveL  Musha  If  myself  rightly  knows  what 
side  you*re  lyin*  an,  or  Td  put  it  as  near  your  lips  as  I  could.  Come,  man,  be  stout, 
don*t  be  cast  down  at  all  at  all ;  sure,  bud^an*-age,  we*re  shovellin*  the  whay  to  you, 
any  how.' 

^  <  1  have  it,*  replied  the  boy— <  oh,  I  have  it.  May  God  never  forget  this  to  you 
whoever  you  ai-d* " 

In  this  way  the  working  hours  are  spent,  and  now  comes  the  cream 
of  the  jest :— « 

«  When  the  hour  of  closing  the  day*s  labour  arrived,  M%jor  — --»  came  down  to 
inspect  the  progress  which  his  mowers  had  made^  and  the  goodness  of  his  crop  upon 
his  meadows.  No  sooner  was  he  perceived  at  a  distance,  than  the  scythes  were  in- 
stantly resumed,  and  the  mowers  pursued  their  employment  with  an  appearance 
of  zeal  and  honesty  that  could  not  be  suspected. 

*'  On  arriring  at  the  meadows,  however,  he  was  rridently  startled  at  the  miserable 
day*s  work  they  had  perfoiTued. 

<<  '  Why,  Connor,'  said  he,  addressing  the  nurse-tender,  <  how  is  this  P  I  protest 
you  have  not  performed  half  a  day's  labour !     This  is  miserable  and  shamefuL' 

<<  <  Bedad,  Major,  it's  thrue  for  your  honour,  sure  enough.  It*s  a  poor  day*s  work, 
the  never  a  doubt  of  it.  But  be  all  the  books  that  never  was  opened  or  shut,  busier 
men  nor  we  wor  since  momin*  couldn't  be  had  for  love  or  money.  You  see.  Major, 
these  meadows.— bad  luck  to  them  1.— God  pai-don  me  for  cursin'  the  harmless  cra- 
thurs,  for  sure  'tisn't  their  fou't.  Sir ;  but  you  see,  Major,  I'll  insinse  you  into  it 
Now  look  here,  your  honour.  Did  you  ever  see  deeper  meadow,  nor  that  same^ 
since  you  war  foal.— hem*-since  you  war  bom,  your  honour?  Maybe^  your  honour 
Major,  'ud  just  take  the  scythe  an*  sthrive  to  cut  a  swaythe  ?' 

<*  *  Nonsense,  Connor ;  don*t  you  know  I  cannot.* 

*<  <  Thin,  be  Gorra,  Sir,  I  wisht  you  could  thry  it  I'd  kiss  the  book,  we  did  more 
labour,  an*  worked  harder  this  day,  nor  any  day  for  the  last  fortnight  If  it  was 
light  grass,  Sir— see  here,  Major,  here's  a  light  bit — now,  look  at  how  the  scythe 
runs  through  it !  Thin  look  at  here  agin— jist  observe  this.  Major — ^n'hy  murdher 
alive,  don't  you  see  how  slow  she  goes  through  that  where  the  grass  is  heavy  /  Be- 
dad, Major,  you'll  be  made  up  this  sason  wid  your  hay,  any  how.  Divil  carry  the 
finer  meadow  ever  I  put  scythe  in  nor  the  same  meadow,  God  bless  it ! ' 

<<  <  Yes,  I  see  it,  Connor.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  its  goodness.  But  the  reason 
of  that  is,  Connor,  that  I  always  direct  my  steward  myself  in  laying  it  down  for 
grass.  Yes,  you're  right,  Connor ;  if  the  meadow  were  light,  you  could  certainly 
mow  comparatively  a  greater  space  in  a  day.' 
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**  *  Be  the  livin*  former,  God  pardon  me  for  swearin*,  it*8  a  pleasure  to  hare  dalins 
wid  a  gentleman  like  you,  that  knows  things  as  cute  as  if  you  war  a  mower  your- 
self, your  honour.  Beda^  1*11  go  bail,  Sir,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  tache  you  that 
same.' 

«  (  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Connor,  you  hare  hit  me  off  pretty  well.  I'm  be« 
ginning  to  get  a  taste  for  agriculture.' 

''  '  But,'  said  Connor,  scratching  his  head,  <  won't  your  honour  allow  us  the  price 
of  a  glass,  or  a  pint  o*  porther,  for  our  hard  day's  work.  Bad  cess  to  me.  Sir,  but 
this  meadow,  'ill  play  the  puck  wid  us  afore  we  get  it  finished.  Atween  ourselves, 
Sir— if  it  would'nt  be  takln*  freedoms— if  you'd  look  to  your  own  farmin*  yourself. 
The  steward,  Sir,  is  a  dacent  kind  of  a  man,  but,  sowl,  he  couldn't  hould  a  candle 
to  your  honour  in  seein'  to  the  best  way  of  doing  a  thing.  Sir.  Won't  you  allow 
us  glasses  a-piece,  your  honour  ?    Faix,  we're  kilt  entirely,  so  we  are." 

<<  <  Hen)  is  half-a-crown  among  you,  Connor ;  but  don't  get  drunk. 

«  <  Dhrunk  I  Musha,  long  may  you  reign.  Sir !  Be  the  scythe  in  my  hand,  I'd 
rather — och,  faix  you're  one  o*  the  ould  sort,  Sir — the  raal  Irish  gintleman,  your 
honour.    An*  sure  you're  name's  far  an'  near  for  that,  any  how.' 

^  Connor's  face  would  have  done  the  heart  of  Brooke  or  Cruickshank  good,  had 
either  of  them  seen  it  charged  with  humour  so  rich  as  that  which  beamed  from  it, 
when  the  Major  left  them  to  enjoy  their  own  comments  upon  what  had  happened. 

'<  <  Oh,  be  the  livin'  farmer,'  said  Connor,  <  are  we  alive  at  all  afther  doin^  the 
Major !  Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon  you.  Major  darlin'  but  you  are  a 
Manua  I  The  damn'  rip  o'  the  world,  that  wouldn't  give  the  breath  he  breathes  to 
the  poor  for  God's  sake,  an'  he'll  threvm  a  man  half-a-crown  that'll  blarney  him  for 
farmin*,  an'  him  doesn't  know  the  differ  atween  a  Cork  red  an'  a  Yallow  leg ! " 

<' '  Faith  he's  the  boy  that  knows  how  to  make  a  Judy  of  himself,  any  way,  Pe> 
ther,'  exclaimed  another.  <  The  devil  a  hapurth  asier  nor  to  give  these  Quality  the 
bag  to  hould,  so  there  isn't— an'  they  think  themselves  so  cute,  too  I ' 

'*  <  Augh  ! '  said  a  third,  <  couldn't  a  man  find  the  soft  side  o'  them,  as  asy  as  make 
out  the  way  to  his  own  nose  widout  bein'  led  to  it.  Devil  a  sin  it  is  to  db  them 
any  way.  Sure  he  thinks  we  wor  tooth  an'  nail  at  the  meadow  all  day ;  an'  me 
thought  I'd  never  recover  it,  to  see  Pether  here — the  rise  he  tuck  out  of  him !  Ha, 
ha,  ha — och,  och — murdher,  oh  ?' 

**  <  Faith,'  exclaimed  Connor,  ^  'twas  good,  you  see^  to  help  the  poor  scholar ;  only 
for  it  we  could'nt  get  shkamin'  the  half  crown  out  of  him.     I  think  we  ought  to 
give  the  crathur  half  of  it,  an'  him  so  sick — he  will  be  wantin'  it  worse  nor  our- 
elves.' 

*< '  Oh,  be  Gorra,  he's  fairly  entitled  to  that.     I  vote  him  fifteen  pince.' 

^' '  Surely  !  they  exclaimed  unanimously— <  tundher-an'-turf,  wasn't  he  the  manes 
ofgettin'  itfor  usP' 

"  *  Jemmy,  a  bouchal,'  said  Connor,  across  the  ditch  to  M^Evoy, '  are  you  sleepin'  V 

**  *  Sleepin'  I  Oh,  no,'  replied  Jemmy,  <  I'd  give  the  wide  world  for  one  wink  of 
asy  sleep.' 

'<  <  Well,  aroon,  here's  fifteen  pince  for  you,  that  we  shkam-^will  I  tell  him  how 
we  got  it  ?' 

"  *  No  don't,'  replied  his  neighbours,  *  the  hoy's  given  to  devotion,  an',  maybe, 
might  scruple  to  take  it.* 

<<  <  Here's  fifteen  pince,  avoumeen,  on  the  shovel,  that  were  givin*  you  for  God*s 
sake.     If  you  over  *  this,  won't  you  offer  up  a  prayer  for  us  P    Won't  you,  avick  P* 

<<  <  I  can  never  forget  your  Idndness,'  replied  Jemmy ;  <  I  will  always  pray  for 
you,  an'  may  God  for  ever  bless  you  an'  yours.' 

<<  <  Poor  crathur  I  May  the  heavens  above  have  posthration  on  him.  Upon  my  sow], 
it's  good  to  hAre  his  blessin'  an*  his  prayer.  Now  don't  fret.  Jemmy ;  we're  lavin' 
you  wid  a  lot  o*  neighbours  here.  They'll  watch  you  time  about,  so  that  whin  you 
want  any  thing,  call,  avoumeen,  an*  there'll  still  be  some  one  here  to  answer.  God 
bless  you,  an'  restore  you,  till  we  come  wid  the  milk  we'll  stale  for  you,  wid  the  help 
o'  God.  Bad  cess  to  me,  but  it  'ud  be  a  mortual  sin,  so  it  would,  to  let  the  poor  boy 
die  widout  help.  For,  as  the  Catechiz  says,  '  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church, 
and  one  Baptism  1'  Well,  the  readin'  that's  in  that  Catechiz  is  mighty  improvin', 
glory  be  to  God  l' " 

With  thig  nursing,  the  Poor  Scholar  recovers ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
his  nurse-tenders  undergo  a  cross  examination,  out  of  which  they  extri- 


*  That  is,  to  get  over,  to  survive. 
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cate  themselves  handsomely.    Two  gentlemen  in  black  are  riding  past 
the  hospital  ditch^  who  thus  interrogate  Connor : — 

<<  <  How  did  you  provide  him  with  drink  at  nich  a  dUtance  from  any  human  ha- 
bitation ?* 

<<  <  Throth,  hard  enongh  we  found  it.  Sir,  to  do  that  same ;  but  sure,  whether  or 
not  my  I^ord,  we  couldn't  be  such  nagen  as  to  let  him  die  all  out,  for  wint  o*  some- 
thin*  to  moisten  his  throath  wid«* 

^  <  I  hope,*  inquired  the  other,  <  you  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  milk-atealing  which 
has  produced  such  an  outcry  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  V 

«  «  Milk^talinM  Oh,  bedad,  Sir,  there  never  was  the  likes  known  afore  in  the 
counthry.  The  Lord  forgive  them  that  did  it !  Be  Gorra,  Sir,  the  wickedness  o*  the 
peopIe*8  mighty  improvin*,  if  one  'ud  take  wamin'  by  it,  glory  be  to  God  1' 

<<  <  Many  of  the  fanner's  cows  have  been  milked  at  night,  Connor, — ^perfectly 
drained — even  my  own  cows  have  not  escaped  ;  and  we  who  have  suffered  are  cer- 
tainly determined,  if  poesible,  to  ascertain  those  who  have  committed  the  theft.  I9 
for  my  part,  have  gone  even  beyond  my  ability  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
during  this  period  of  sickness  and  famine ;  I  therefore  deserved  this  the  less.* 

<< '  By  the  powdhen,  your  honour,  if  any  gintleman  desarved  to  have  his  cows  iii»- 
milkedj  it*s  yourself.  But,  as  I  said  this  minute,  there's  no  end  to  the  wickedness  o* 
the  people,  so  there's  not,  although  the  Catechiz  is  against  them — for,  says  it,  '  there 
is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  an*  one  Baptism.'  Now,  Sir,  i8n*t  it  quare  that  people, 
wid  such  words  in  the  book  afore  them,  won't  be  guided  by  it  P  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  only  a  white  sin,  Sir,  to  take  the  milk,  the  thieves  o*  the  world.* 

'< '  Maybe,  your  honour,*  said  another,  <  that  it  was  only  to  keep  the  life  in  some 
poor  sick  crathur  that  wanted  it  more  nor  you  or  the  farmers,  that  they  did  it. 
There's  some  o*  the  same  farmers  desarve  worse,  for  they*re  keepin*  up  the  prices  o* 
their  male  an'  praties  upon  the  poor,  an*  did  so  all  along,  that  they  might  make 
money  by  our  outher  distitution.' 

<<  <  That  is  no  justification  ibr  theft,'  observed  the  graver  of  the  two.  '  Does  any 
one  among  you  suspect  thoeie  who  committed  it  in  this  instance  ?  If  you  do^  I  com- 
mand you,  as  your  Bishop,  to  mention  them.* 

^  *■  How,  for  instance,'  added  the  other,  <  were  you  able  to  supply  this  sick  boy  with 
whey  during  his  illness  ?' 

<<  <  Oh  thin,  gintlemen,'  replied  Connor,  <  bit  it's  a  mighty  improvin*  thing  to  see 
our  oivn  Bishop, — God  spare  his  Loi-dship  to  us! — an*  the  Protestant  minister  o*  the 
parish  joinin'  together  to  relieve  an'  give  good  advice  to  the  poor !  Bedad,  it's  settin* 
a  fine  example,  so  it  is,  to  the  Quality,  if  they'd  take  patthem  by  it.*  '* 

The  length  of  our  account  of  this  collection  of  national  tales,  mani- 
fests the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  their  genera]  purpose,  and  our  admi- 
ration of  the  talent  and  happy  humour  in  which  that  excellent  object  is 
accomplished.  In  no  portraiture  of  Irish  character  and  manners  have 
we  met  greater  fidelity,  or  more  trustworthy  resemblance.  Nor  is  this 
their  highest  merit.  While  laying  bare  before  us  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  writer  indirectly,  but  powerfully,  teaches  us 
self-distrust ;  with  indulgence  for  the  errors,  and  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  many  amiable  and  ill-appreciated  qualities  of  a  people  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was 
thought  a  good  stroke  of  policy  for  the  different  countries  to  exchange 
their  militia.  This  was  to  soften  national  antipathies,  remove  prejudices^ 
and  amalgamate  Irish,  English,  and  Scots,  into  one  true  brotherhood. 
Next  to  this,  or  it  may  be  before  it,  is  the  exchange  of  truthful  fictions^ 
faithfully  embodying  national  character  and  condition.  We  have  sent 
the  Irish  our  Scotch  novels,  and  thank  them  sincerely  for  their  na- 
tional tales,  among  which  the  Traits  and  Stories,  though  last,  are  as. 
suredly  not  least  in  our  good  love. 
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A  VISION  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


KmifMfaf     •      •      •      • 

It  was  in  the  first  dumb  hour  thatcreepi 

From  midnight  towards  the  dawn, 
When  closest  o*er  the  eye  that  sleeps, 

The  dream-embroidered  yeil  is  drawn  ; 
I  slumbered,  with  the  choral  swell 

Of  distant  carols  in  my  ear, 
While,  pealing  slow,  the  minster-bell 

Awoke  a  new-bom  year. 

And  Tisions  seized  my  winged  sense, 

Even  at  the  porch  of  sleep. 
Like  mighty  winds,  and  bore  me  thence 

Away — away — with  breathless  sweep ! 
Earth's  voice  was  lost  amidst  the  whirl 

Of  stars  that  gleamed  athwart  the  blu«  ; 
And  comets,  from  their  trains  of  pearly 

Shook  meteors  as  we  flew. 

The  spheres  were  passM,  and  Space  grew  bare. 

Starless,  and  vague,  and  pale ; — 
Dark  columns^  through  the  desert  air, 

Like  billows  in  an  Arctic  gal^ 
Wavered,  and  blent  their  meeting  shads 

In  circling  piles  of  vaulted  gloom, 
Girding  the  dun  expanse, — and  made 

A  dim,  stupendous  dome. 

Around  its  sweep,  in  upward  ring8> 

Each  in  his  place  of  state, 
A  sea  of  shades,  like  phantom-kings, 

In  myriads,  grey  and  moveless,  sate  s— 
Some  frowning  steniy— .with  radiance  starred 

The  robes  of  others  gleamed  :  of  some 
The  brows  were  darkened,  writhen,  or  scarred: 

Some  veilM,  and  all  were  dumb. 

Below,  in  ranges  infinite 

Unpeopled  circles  roird. 
Descending  from  the  dubious  light 

To  depths  of  nether  gloom  untold. 
High  in  the  midst,  sublime,  alone, 

A  broad-winged  shadow,  hoary-browed, 
Looked  coldly  from  his  giant  throne 

Down  on  the  silent  crowd. 

Anon,  with  wide  wings  darkening  air, 

I  saw  the  phantom  rise  ; 
The  mute  assemblage  gathered  there 

Unclosed  their  dull,  reluctant  eyes. 
Then,  shrilling  like  a  clarion-blast, 

Was  heard  a  voice^ — <<  Departed  Year, 
Come  to  thy  brethren  of  the  Past ; 

Thy  task  is  done — Appear  P 

And  from  the  soundless  gloom  beneath 

Uprose  a  shrouded  form. 
Like  one  whose  lips  but  lately  Death 

Hath  kissed,  and  still  the  blood  is  warm : 
Before  th%  throne  it  stayed  :     "  To  Time,** 

The  ruler  spake — "  dead  Year,  declare 
Thine  earthly  works  of  good  or  crime,-— 

Then  join  th«  yoicelcis  there  V 
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Slow  answer  gave  the  bidden  cone. 

With  tuneleae  aocenti  cold, 
Ae  wanderers  in  their  deep  diecoone, 

Unoomcioui^  paanonlen,  untouled  &— 
^  Around  my  btrth  were  Fear  and  Strife, 

Around  my  bier  were  Wrath  and  bloodi— 
The  ancient  feud  of  life  with  lift, 

And  ErU  stifling  Good. 

<<  Rich  liarrests  to  thy  follower,  Death, 

On  earth  my  sickle  threw  i-^ 
The  cold  plague  from  my  poisoned  breath 

Rained  on  her  shirering  crowds,  and  slew. 
Man  shall  not  soon  my  name  forg«t 

Amidst  the  rush  of  coming  years ; 
The  traces  of  my  ftet  are  wet 

With  streams  of  bitter  tears  1 

**  1  saw  where,  unarenged  of  Hearen, 

A  race  of  heroes  fell, 
By  Satrap  slaves,  the  iron  driTen 

Through  godlike  hearts  :-^he  Scy  thian*s  yell 
Rang  through  the  land ;— Jiis  trampling  hoofs 

With  Tirgins*  gore  were  dabbled  red ; 
0*er  wasted  fields  and  blazing  roofs. 

Night  howled  as  Freedom  bled  I 

^  Aikr,  her  Island-throne  beneath. 

She  raised  her  fettered  hands ; 
I  passed — and  with  my  sudden  breath 

The  chain  was  burst,  like  flaxen  bands 
Fire>scorehed : — ^the  growth  of  rooted  wrongs 

Fell,  withered  by  my  bright  career  v 
The  triumph  of  ten  million  tongues 

Pealed  in  my  dying  ear  ! 

<<  I  quenched,  within  a  sickly  frame. 

Paired  with  a  sluggish  mind. 
The  mockery  of  a  giant*s  name. 

Who  shook  the  world  he  could  not  bind. 
And  errant  monarchs  made  me  sport,— 

Some  grasping  at  a  bandit*s  sivay. 
Some  wandering  with  an  outlawed  court, 

Some  banish^,  some  at  bay. 

^  From  mind*s  high  temples,  on  my  breast. 

The  stately  and  the  strong 
Hare  laid  their  radiant  heads  to  rest ; — 

The  lords  of  heayen-descended  song, 
That  brightened  nations  at  my  birth, 

And  hailed  me  with  a  loring  tow, 
I  folded  in  the  grare ;  and  earth 

Wails  o*er  their  ashes  now  I 

^  Of  all  the  change  of  wo  and  weal 

I  taught  the  sons  of  care,— 
The  million  pangs  I  bade  them  fM, 

The  flitting  joys,  the  keen  despair ; 
The  wreck  of  many  a  loving  heart, 

The  shade  or  sun  of  many  a  lot, 
The  bliss,  the  grief  consumed  apart,*. 

Of  such  thou  askest  not  I 

'<  My  course  is  run  :  Be  thine  to  write 

Above  my  place  of  rest. 
The  words  of  judgment,  dark  or  bright. 

Inscribed  o*er  every  silent  guest 
In  this  thy  realm.    To  join  my  sires. 

Thy  w^ry  dave,  O  Time  I  release^— 
My  foot  is  worn,  my  cold  lip  tires^ 

I  fain  would  be  at  peace  !*' 

V. 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVES. 

TiMB  was  when  Whigs  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  Tories  called  them-, 
selves  Tories,  and  hoth  condensed  all  ohjurgation  in  the  term  Radical. 
The  word  Radical  covered  all  conceivable  sins ;  expressed  all  possible 
contempt  and  abomination ;  implied  imputation  of  vulgarity^  ignorant 
prejudice^  and  low  associations.  Now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Whigs 
call  themselves  Reformers^  and  the  Tories  call  themselves  Conservatives, 
and  both  call  the  Radicals  Destractives.  The  change  is  full  of  signifi. 
cance.  The  Whigs  found  their  name  a  little  spotted^  and  thought  it  as 
well  to  take  another^  without  actually  flinging  away  their  old  one ;  but 
the  Tories  had  made  their  name  so  foul  and  filthy — so  offensive  to  the 
senses-— of  so  pestilent  an  odour^  that  they  were  per  force  compelled  to 
cast  it  from  them  and  abjure  it.  There  it  lies  in  the  highway^  and  no 
one  will  pick  it  up  and  make  it  his  own^  or  acknowledge  to  have  worn 
it.  Let  the  town-crier^  taking  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs^  hold  it  up  and 
call  upon  him  to  whom  it  belonged  to  come  forward  and  claim  it ;  and 
men  will  put  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  noses^  and  spit>  and  turn  away 
their  heads,  and  protest  they  never  wore  such  a  thing  in  their  lives,  or 
could  conceive  any  human  being  of  habits  so  foul,  as  to  have  brought  it 
to  its  loathsome  pickle.  One  says,  *'  I  think  I  have  seen  you  in  some 
thing  very  much  like  it ;  that  button  with  the  crown  on  it,  and  the  mot- 
to, <  Church  and  State,'  I  have  surely  seen  on  a  blue  coat  with  red  facing, 
of  which  you  used  to  be  not  a  little  proud  when  it  was  styled  the  Pitt 
uniform  ?"  "  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  replies  the  questioned  party ; 
"  I  was  never  a  Tory,  I  was  always  for  seasonable  and  reasonable  refor- 
mations, consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  constitution.  I  could  never 
go  the  lengths  of  Castlereagh  and  Eldon,  or  Wellington ;  in  short,  sir,  I 
would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  Conservative— -a  Conservative, 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Dictionary  to  mean  one  opposed  to  injury." 
"  But  did  you  not,"  asks  the  interrogator,  '*  approve  the  Manchester 
massacre,  so  injurious  to  human  bodies ;  and  the  system  of  profuse  ex- 
penditure, so  injurious  to  property ;  and  can  you  find  apter  clothing 
for  such  political  judgments  than  that  in  the  tongs  P"  ^'  Oh,  the  circum- 
stances were  peculiar!"  rejoins  our  Conservative.  "  The  Radicals — some 
few  ragged  folks  of  no  sort  of  consequence — ^mechanics,  and  that  sort  of 
people— unwashed  artisans — ^were  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
stroying Heaven  knows  what.  And  as  for  the  expenditure,  it  could  not 
be  retrenched  without  injury  to  vested  interests,  expectations,  reversion- 
ary claims,  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  all  those  important  and  para- 
mount  considerations.  No,  no ;  you  must  find  some  one  else  to  fit  that 
fool's  livery ;  it  never  was  mine.  I  was  no  Tory ;  but  always  open  to 
reason,  and  a  good  Conservative." 

In  a  year's  time  this  name  ('^new-fangled,"  as  the  Tories  should 
caU  it  from  their  own  vocabulary)  will  be  as  foul,  and  in  as  vile  odour 
as  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  how  has  the  Radical  worn  his  name  ?  The  Whig  looks  at 
his  spotted  name ;  the  Tory  at  his  disgraced  and  discarded  one  ;  and  they 
turn  to  the  Radical  and  find  that  he  has  made  respectable  the  appellau 
tion  which  they  cast  upon  him  as  a  stigma  !  He  is  not  ashamed  to  avow 
himself  Radioaij,  and  no  reproach  is  conveyed  in  the  description  of  him 
as  such.  In  this  case,  the  enemy  must  give  him  a  new  bad  name,  for  our 
enemy  has  no  other  weapon  than  vituperation ;  and  the  Radical  is  called 


6/6  The  Destructives. 

DESTBVcrrvB.  The  Radical  is  not  uneasy  under  this  description.  lie 
turns  foul  to  fair,  as  his  adversaries  turn  fair  to  foul.  He  accepts  the 
name  in  good  part,  and  declares  himself  destructive  of  all  ill  things. 

"  On  tnassassine  !"  cried  the  thief  under  the  whip  of  the  execu- 
tioner. '^  They  destroy"  cries  the  Conservative,  when  ahuse  is  theatened 
with  extinction.  The.  French  army  before  Antwerp  were  Destructives, 
and  the  barbarian  Chasse  made  loud  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  the 
works  he  had  turned  against  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilized  war- 
fare. The  French  shelled  the  citadel  with  true  Radical  effect ;  and, 
after  all  the  bluster,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  peril,  the  roar  of 
Chaser's  complaints  of  rough  usage,  was  heard,  instead  of  the  roar  of 
his  artillery.  Here  was  Conservation  illustrated.  Our  Chassis  would 
hold  out  the  citadel  of  abuses  against  the  besieging  force,  and  console 
themselves  by  calling  destructive,  the  righteous  powers  they  vainly  en- 
deavour to  resist. 

Never  did  political  animosity  run  so  high,  as  that  of  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  to  the  Radicals.  The  hatred  is  all  on  one  side ;  for  the  Radical 
knows  that  Whigs  and  Tories  are  under  the  necessity  of  serving  to  his 
objects ;  and  this  knowledge  softens  the  enmity  he  might  otherwise  feeL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exasperating  to  the  two  parties  to  see  that  they 
cannot  battle  with  each  other  without  malgrS  lending  themselves  to  the 
porposea  of  the  Radicals  ;  nor  can  they  unite  without  infamizing  them- 
selves to  such  a  patdi»  as  to  set  the  whole  country  against  them.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  was  that  of  rivals  of  a  trade ; 
but  their  quarrel  with  the  Radicals  is  a  quarrel  with  enemies  of  the  trade. 
The  Whigs  proposed  to  open  a  cheaper  Government  Shop  than  the  Tories  ; 
but  the  Radicals  are  for  abolishing  the  whole  traffic  in  patronage,  and  break- 
ing up  all  the  engines  of  extortion  and  misrule.  The  Whig  sentiment 
is,  that  no  man's  jobs  are  safe  with  the  Radicals ;  and  every  Whig  loves 
his  own  jobs,  though  he  hates  the  Tory's  jobs  with  the  hatred  of  envy^ 
which  possession  converts  to  love.  Seconded  by  the  Radicals,  the  Whigs 
thrust  the  Tory  power  out  of  Parliament,  by  the  Reform  act ;  in  which 
measure  they  have  found  this  remarkable  convenience,  that  its  sound 
parts  are  good  against  the  Tories,  and  its  rotten  parts  serve  against  the 
Radicals.  Can  we  wonder  then,  if  they  have  no  wish  for  further  organic 
improvement  ?  We  have  a  contented  Ministry — ^men  as  happy  as  the 
mouse  who  made  his  hermitage  in  a  Cheshire  cheese.  All  their  wishes 
are  bounded  by  their  offices ;  and  they  cry,  '^  Here  let  us  rest  from  our  la- 
bour ;  here  for  ever  be  our  repose."  But  like  the  mouse  in  the  cheese,  they 
will  find  they  '^  must  stir  pt  cease  to  gnaw." — Of  course^  the  mouse 
abominates  the  cat  as  a  Destructive. 

One  cannot  but  laugh  with  scorn  at  the  stupid  presumption  of  these 
men.  The  hand-writing  has  been  seen  on  the  wall ;  the  sentence  has 
gone  forth  to  the  aristocracy,  that  their  kingdom  has  departed.  Incom. 
plete  as  the  constituency  is,  it  has  recorded  the  judgment  of  the  middle 
classes  against  the  aristocrats ;  yet  Ministers  think  that,  making  common 
cause  with  them,  they  may  arrest  the  tide  of  improvement.  They  ima- 
gine a  vain  thing.  Radicalism,  destruction  of  abuse  and  misrule,  is 
in  sure  progress.  The  waves  roll  in  and  break,  and  the  fool  says,  "  It 
is  but  foam ;"  and  they  roll  back,  and  he  says,  "  Aha !  the  waters  are  re- 
tiring." But  the  tide  is  flowing ;  and  each  wave  as  it  rolls  in,  advances 
farther  than  the  wave  before  it ;  and  each  wave  as  it  rolls  back,  recedes 
to  a  point  short  of  the  one  before. 

Where  have  the  Radicals  been  beaten  ?  where  have  they  lost  ground  f 
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from  what  objeet  proposed  by  them  has  opinion  declined  ?     There  was  a 
time  when  they  were  vilified  for  alle^ng  defects  in  the  Law.    The  ne- 
cessity for  Law  Reform  has  been  admitted,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it 
pretended.     There  was  a  time  when  they  were  vilified  for  opposing  In- 
tolerance.   Toleration  has  been  granted  by  a  Tory  Ministry.    There 
was  a  time  when  they  were  vilified  for  alleging  the  Corruption  of  Par- 
liament.   The  Commons'  House  has  been  in  part  purified,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  improved.    There  was  a  time  when  they  were  vilified 
for  reprobating  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  and  denouncing  ecclesi-. 
astical  abuses.     The  necessity  for  Church  Reform  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all ;  and  if  the  country  were  polled,  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  found  adverse  to  a  National  Church.   But  we  need  not  recite  instances 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.    The  truth  of  the 
representations  of  the  Radicals  has  been  tardily  and  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted, and  acted  upon  in  manifold  measures  of  improvement,  which  have 
befen  signal  triumphs  of  the  popular  cause  ;  and  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  doctrines  which  remain  disputed  and  traduced  are  as  sound  as 
those  which,  one  by  one,  despite  of  desperate  resistance,  have  been 
pushed  to  success  ?    All  are  in  course  of  success.    Short  Parliaments  may 
be  considered  as  gained ;  and  conversions  to  the  ballot  are  in  steady  and 
rapid  progress.    While  any  of  these  propositions  remain  in  question, 
they  are  pronounced  visionary,  absurd,  or  revolutionary ;  and  the  Radi- 
cals are  covered  with  abuse  for  advocating  them ;  but  when  the  justness 
of  them  is  at  last  confessed,  there  is  no  retractation  of  the  calumnies 
cast  upon  the  early  supporters, — ^no  admissipn  of  the  forethought  and 
better  intelligence  of  the  traduced  Reformers :  and  for  the  next  object 
advanced  by  them,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  insult  and  slanders. 
The  fate  of  ActsBon  is  the  fate  of  all  early  reformers  :  they  penetrate 
mysteries,  are  aspersed  by  those  whose  secrets  they  have  espied,  and 
made  to  seem  what  they  are  not, — and  persecuted  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  hounds  who  should  lick  their  hands. — But  Diana  has  lost  her  great- 
ness ;  her  aspersions  have  lost  their  force  ;  her  priests  their  credit.    De- 
metrius has  long  been  bankrupt ;  and  Acteeons  of  the  present  day  make 
discoveries  without  danger,  and  follow  them  up  successfully,  notwith- 
standing some  clamour,  which  no  men .  of  good  heart  and  righteous  pur- 
poses heed.    All  now  is  a  question  of  time.     To-day  the  man  is  railed 
at  as  a  Destructive  who  proposes  a  beneficial  change ;  and  to-morrow  it  is 
acknowledged  Reform,  and   the  Minister  who  devotes  himself  to  it  is 
called  the  Saviour  of  his  Country. 


ODE 

TO  JOHX  OULLET,  ESQ.,  EX-C.  P.  R.,  AND  KOW  M.  P.* 

I*VB  tarn'd  the  matter  in  my  mind,  Or,  to  prononce  at  once  tout  top  degree, 

And  Btill  but  this  conclusion  find,  lUuttrious  M.  P.  f 

(*TwiU  strike  all  bards  the  truth  who  can  see)  I  hope  that  in  the  House  you'll  prove  a  TuUy : 

That  of  the  Nine  there*s  not  one  Muse  Not  like  a  nag  of  yoar's,  (of  which  youve 

To  yon  her  incense  can  refuse,  ImI  ike  knees) 

Who  rule,  and  long  hare  ruled,  **  the  Fancy ^^  Break  down, 

Brave  Jack  *  When  vou  should  rise  into  renown, 

I  take  that  back':  ^"*  ^^**  ?^"'  ^"«°^  ^'^^t  ^'^  Demos. 

So-«  Glorious  John  !'*—  "^"^  • 

Bot  thU  is  not  the  way  I  should  eet  on—  *""                                                ~ 

Vo^MUter  Gnlley  !  •  f.  P.  R..  Ch«mplon  of  the  Prise  Ring. 

A_j   T            J     ^'.1    *'      J    •  f  Jack  Foffo,  Poet  Laureate,  and  Orator  to.ine 

And,  if  a  prouder  Utle  you  desire,  .  J.„     .  .  «  rorey/  combining  the  powers  of  a 

I  11  8ay->Newmarket  Squire :  Southey  and  a  Cloera 
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Sinee  jou  bave  joiii*d  the  aeoatorul  foroat»  And  if  his  mom  jptm  do  not  [mil. 

It  is  expected  you'll  impruTe  their  otmrtet .-  At  least  spar  with  him  for  a  Mfyful  f  t 

And,  as  in  Ae/se-^/lMA  you  possess  some  ikill,  *m    t 

Lest  memberv  kobUet  from  the  right  coune  Themetanhofsof  Shiel,and  eke  Msisaitbrs, 

m^BCWuenrmovKWinmiuierKiiif^inp.  y^    ^^jf  ^^    ggcond.    With    JOQr    mighty 

(Their  biUs  I  mesn)  oMsh  Uke  an  iU^rmnd  * ^ * I'Ti^fS!!! ^ e-..; • 

ri.«  .^.  «— «  ^-j^*  ».^n  •»«*.  k;ii  '^■"»  "  support  or  sessions  annual, 

Clap  your  own  rtder  upon  every  bill.  jjj^y  theVierdse  cali'd  manaaL 

The  Secretary  Foreiinif 

And  he  engaged  the  war  in  9*1  ^^*  ^^^  **"*'**4  **  Gregaon-s  frown, 

Bt  Eodaad's  miirntT  champion  must  be  And  ne  er  the  *  crossmg*  system  went, 

awe(i:  AUow  yourwlfto  be  ihwdfc'rfrfowa 

And  the  Home  Secretary  ^X  ^™^  *''™  dandy's  argument  ? 

Of  one  should  stiU  be  wary,                  _,  No ;  he  may  "  catch  the  Speaker's  eye/ 

Who,  with  a  <  tap,'  can  send  him,  <  all  oiroaii.*  But  yours  to  touch  he  mustnot  try, 

As  for  the  OianceUor  of  the  Ezeheqner,  Or,~sura  as  eggs  sre  eggs  — 

Our  grrat  financial  Neckar,  If  you  but  use  the  means  you  can,— 

Who  with  his  W^ktg  airs.  The  «  Honourable  genUeman' 

So  largely  fcure. ;  Will  soon  be  off  bin  legs  ! 

And  ne  er  relaxes  And  though  he  be  a  nngU  '  core,' 

In  his  taxes ;  You»U  leave  him  «  doubled  up,'-by  Jove 

But  every  quarter  '^        ^ 

(Wishing^  the  period  shorter)  And  when, 

Presents  his  budget,  with  its  vsst  amounts,  Anln, 

—Do  make  him^'r^  cast  up  hb  account* !  Daniel  shall  beard  the  lions  in  their  deB,«- 

And  if  to  haul  you  O'er  the  coals,  Ul^  rJSliPnTT  * -^"^^i  "*^?^^^    ^ 

Presume  the  Master  of  the^oJi,  l^^^^JT^  "^l  "  "'''9^,^  * 

Get  prim'd  with  gin,  or  brandy  from  i  flasket,  v^^Sf^K^Tl         "  7  f°  i^^^.  u  . 

( iJor,  aa  the  winter  nights  grow  colder,  ^  ^^^J'^^^  "•^tif'     I2^*T^  *?^^ 

You  should  be  your  own  ft5<&-hoWer,}  ^^'  ''^^  ^^^  »°*  •«"**  ^  P**™*  ^^  ? 

Ami  give  the  co»e  a  diff-^ia  the  bread4ag'  And  when  his  •  holy  work'  he  shall  be  at,— 

*^  Pluralities  abolishing, 

On  breach  of  privilege  as  this  may  border,  ^^  ^^^^^  demolishing. 

The  Speaker  grave  will  call  to  ^  order  :•»  And  making  churchmen  thin,  wWve  grown 

But,  since  you've  never  been  a  snesker,  ^°®  »■*» — 

Quite  spcecA^ecs  you  can  strike  the  SpeaJker  I  ^"^  3^  ^  l««st  know  something  of  the 

And  then  they-U  talk  of  swiding  you  to  quod;  For  th^^'^  JHtk  ntbjeete  not  quite  PiU, 

But  you've  been  edncated  at  a  «:Aoo^  i  know  that  you  can  com/S.  GiU^^M  patter^ 

AlthoughlS  UiSS^a  foSiiK^  ^>^*"  »~^  *  ^"^  ^  »«^  «>-P'-°  «*^ 

(  A-la-Scroegins,  Some  hopeful  lordlings,  hot  from  Crock  ford's 

Marking  your  number  on  opponents*  nog-  hell, 

gins>)  May  raise  a  disoontented  yell, 

And  so  you  cannot  fail  io  floor  the  Ueher^  And  say  you  derogate  from  their  gentility : 

And  Deputy  of  the  Black  Rod  !  Each  swearing— *pon  his  honour,  or  his  loul. 

Not  me  a  doubt  alarms                          [nob,  ^**"  ^^  ^^  Commons'  House  a  GvUey. 

But  that  in  Chancery  when  you've  got  his  «._  ^  *'  ^„^.wi;*, 

Tofibandjob^  i  o  t«»amp  respectabihty. 

(And^  and>6«  for  Chancery  have  charms)  Yet,  let  them  find  no  gull  in  Gulley, 

While  your  undaunted  «•  pluct-  expands-  Nor  give  them  leave  that  fimie  to  wily, 

I  soon  shall  see  which  round  the  •  Fancy  Ring'  raro  lustre 

T    *,u    (R?«ft>ntome!)  t^rew:                           ^*          \Peel, 

Just  bke  an  lofont  m  your  hande,  ^^j  though  you've  often  been  indiiied  to 

The  Sergeant  at  Arme,  ^e  now  the  champion  of  the  commonweal,f 

Of  Captain  Gordon,  and  the  Scottish  Toritf,  And  thump  such  knaves  as  Scarlett,  black 

O !  <  Qowse  the  gluns,'  and  daiken  all  their  *°<^  ^'ue. 

glories !  A  A   11         ^         *     1  i«  .   .1  . 

Give  your  •  one»  twca « fiMser,'  or  a  topper,'  ^^  •"  "!?"*"'  ^   7®^«*  "^^^  ^^  "*<^*>» 

Or 'upper  cut,' to  draw  the 'clarot-stopper,'  ,^      When  you  they  meet,— 

Your  •  tie  up  in  the  wind,'-Uke  kick  Sm  TTV  *««"*^  "  ■  P*"^*;*  *'«•*• 

horse  —  "  who— but  I  must  use  despatch, — 

And  send  them  speedily  to  *  done  I  '•  ^^  *»»  ^  I 'm  now  deserted  by  the  Muses, 

.  ^    .               u     1 J  D           1  And  my  old  pen  refuses 

A/as<,  ^[am,  should  Perceval  propose,      .  To  come  again,  D  Gulley !  to  the  ecratclu 

Pray,  set  your  face  against  it, — with  the  -»     '              j 


noee : 


-T— — ; ^    ^,  ^ — '  t   Notwithitsnding  the  Istt  note,  It  nuj be  ne- 

/.  ^^.■*!?-  T5*  **?•'  *  flwh*  Pl»'"«  employ-  cesiary  to  state,  that  sparring  tar  a  bellyftil  is  un. 

cd  In  this  ode,  although  numerous,  possess  within  dentood  l>y  pugiliau  to  mean  a  fight  in  downright 

themselves  a  brilliancy  which  must  render  snj  earnest,  save  only  that  the  combatanU  wear  box. 

commentary  superiluous.  ing  gloves  thnnij^out  the  fight. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  GLEADLESS. 

A  SHEFFIELD  TALK. 

In  that  year  of  our  Lord  which  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Shef*^ 
field  by  the  arrival  of  the  half-Jesuit  Defleuscin^  who  endeavoured^  b]r 
French  promisee^  to  induce  the  file-smiths  to  abandon  their  comfortable 
English  homes,  there  lived  in  the  coal  district  of  Gleadless,  which  is 
found  on  some  high  ground,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  the  town,  a  man  of 
many  sorrows.  He  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  reproach  and  shame  fol- 
lowed ;  while  his  racked  heart  told  him  how  vain  was  the  opinion  of  the 
vulgar, — ^that  a  conscience  untouched  with  crime  ensured  continual  hap^ 
piness  and  tranquillity  to  its  possessor.  Sometimes  he  would  complain, 
that  he  was  assailed  with  a  grief  which  Satan  was  not  permitted  to 
wield  against  the  ancient  Job ;  and  sometimes  forgetting  the'submission 
to  God  which  that  man's  most  sublime  history  had  taught  him,  he  would 
with  daring  wickedness  demand  of  Heaven,  what  he  had  done  that  he 
should  be  so  tortured.  '^  I  am  denounced  to  be  a  murderer  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  yet  is  the  boneless  hand  of  a  weak  suckling  not  clearer  of 
blood  than  my  own.  My  sorrow  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  When  the 
idle  and  the  vicious  point  at  me  with  scorn,  I  can  say  boldly,  they  know 
me  not ;  but  when  the  good  and  the  wise  shun  me,  or  throw  upon  me 
their  awful  looks  of  abhorrence  and  condemnation,  then  is  my  soul  riven, 
and  I  would  be  there~there-~^with  the  sweet  clod  of  the  valley,  where 
'  the  great  and  the  small  are,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  mas- 
ter.' " 

Before  the  circumstances  are  narrated,  which  caused  the  chief  person 
of  this  true  tale  to  be  numbered  amongst  "  the  virtuous  few," — the 
•<  good  afflicted,"  whose  constancy  the  poet  of  nature  sought  to  celebrate 
and  sustain,  it  may  be  well,  as  fiction  nowadays  promises  fairly  to 
drive  out  all  true  history  from  the  memory  and  attention  of  men,  to 
pronounce  his  name,  and  describe  his  humble  station ;  and  further,  in  a 
few  words,  let  the  suspicious  reader  into  the  true  intent  of  inditing  the 
story  of  the  '^  Ghost  of  Gleadless." 

There  was,  about  the  time  before  mentioned,  a  large  and  ancient  coal, 
pit  at  Gleadless,  called  the  Black  Heading.  The  owner  of  it  was  some 
London  lord,  or  very  rich  man ;  but  it  was  managed  by  one  Matthias, 
the  unhappy  being  whose  wrongs  are  about  to  be  detailed.  This  Mat- 
thias lived  in  a  cottage,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  chief 
mouth  of  the  pit.  It  was  so  large,  and  diverged  in  so  many  directions 
into  the  bowels  of  the  hills,  that  it  had  many  places  of  lateral  entrance ; 
and  his  business  was  to  govern  the  half-human  beings  who  laboured 
within  it,  and,  by  his  skill,  in  what  the  colliers  call,"  dialing,"  to  direct 
the  miners  where  to  turn  their  picks  in  search  of  virgin  seams  of  coal, 
or  where,  on  the  top  ground,  to  sink  tunnels  for  the  supply  of  necessary 
air  into  the  dark  chambers  beneath.  Whether  it  was  that  the  hideous 
vices  of  the  people  who  were  under  his  control,  had  made  him  more  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  beauty  of  a  spotless  and  holy  life,  or  wheth^  he 
had  himself  discerned  the  innate  value  of  virtue,  it  is  certain  that  Mat«- 
thias  was  a  just  and  upright  man.  Such  he  was  ;  and  he  had  a  helpmate 
called  Hester,  who  was  his  joy  and  pride,  when  the  slander  of  the  world 
had  not  scathed  him,  and  who  was  his  only  refiige  and  comfort,  yea,  his 
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only  stay,  from  the  crime  of  teif.dettruction^  when  he  was  **  broken  with 
the  tempest." 

The  course  of  this  terrible  tempest  is  deseribed  in  the  following- 
pages,  because  its  remembrance  will  please  some  old  men  now  living; 
who  have  a  lingering  memory  that  their  fathers  once  talked  about  it ;— • 
because  it  very  distinctly  illustrates  the  debased  habits,  and  blind  sa« 
perstitions,  which^  to  this  very  honr,  distinguish  the  lives  of  the  colliers  ; 
andy  lastly,  because  it  may  shed  a  ray  of  hope  and  comfort  into  the  daric 
bosoms  of  those  who,  in  this  world,  are  wrongfully  punished,  and  shew 
them,  that  even  here,  though  the  wicked  may  for  sometime  **  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree,"  yet  a  course  of  cireumstances  may  arise,  whidi 
will  distribute  moral  justice  and  reward  to  all,  according  to  their  works. 
This  is  the  introduction — ^what  follows  is  the  story : — While  Matthiaa 
was  yet  happy,  and  was  feared,  if  not  respected,  by  the  tnrbulent  eem- 
munity  over  which  he  ruled,  a  fellow  whose  name  was  Alan  Tuitle,  but 
who  was  generally  called  "  Old  King  Harry,"  was  a  sort  of  headsman 
over  a  gang  of  colliers.     It  is  not  exactly  known  how  he  obtained  the 
title  of  the  King  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  exhibited, 
in  his  person  and  conduct,  many  distant  points  of  resemblance.    His 
figure  was  huge,  and  his  strength  immense.    ■  His  face  was  broad,  and 
full  of  flesh ;  and  what  with  huge  and  pendent  lips,  and  eyes  which 
might  be  said  to  be  immense,  and  to  be  ever  rolling  and  gloating  on 
some  object  or  other,  he  presented  a  caricature  of  the  ''  human  face  di« 
vine,"  which  the  blush  of  shame  never  tinged.    The  wives  of  the  work- 
men fled  at  his  approach  ;  but  battles  with  their  husbands,  his  fellow.la*- 
bourers,  said  to  arise  from  their  complaints  of  his  conduct  towards 
them,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  generally,  owing  to  his  great 
power,  terminated  in  his  favour.     Between  this  bad  man  and  his  master, 
the  good  Matthias,  many  diflerences  arose.     "  Old  Harry"  invented  and 
taught  the  newest  blasphemy, — ^trained  the  men  to  combine  against  the 
reasonable  rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  mines,  and  was, 
in  fine,  the  ^'  doer  of  all  evil,"  which  his  demoniac  mind  snggested. 
Matthias  had  remonstrated  with  the  man,  had  amerced  him  in  fines,  had 
discharged  him  from  the  works.     But  Alan  could  be  silently  sullen,  or 
could,  with  open  daring,  threaten  all  who  opposed  him.    **  I  will  not," 
said  he,  on  one  occasion,  ''  leave  the  Black  Heading,  until  I  hear  my 
death  knock.     You,  Master  Matthias,  dare  not  send  me  hence.    I  know 
every  walk  and  fall^down  in  the  pit.     Drive  me  away : — at  night.time, 
or  happen  in  the  day,  for  it  s  always  night  there,  I  will  return,  and 
bring  the  water-course  upon  you,  or  I  will  fire  the  fog,  and  blast  yon 
every  one.    Mark  me.  Master  Matthias,  if  I  am  driven  hence,  here  yon 
shall  cease  to  abide."     Matthias  knew  the  man's  means  of  revenge,  and 
privily  he  trembled  at  him.  At  the  time  referred  to,  there  was  no  power 
in  the  police  of  the  neighbouring  town  to  seize  one  who  threatened  harm 
to  life  or  limb,  and  bind  him  fast  in  prison  until  he  found  good  surety 
fior  his  peace  ;  and  he  feared  to  refuse  him  money  for  the  weekly  labour 
he  insisted  on  performing.    While  the  servant  thus  held  in  subjection 
the  hand  which  paid  and  sustained  him,  a  circumstance  happened  which 
changed  his  position. 

•  Hester,  the  wife  of  Matthias,  hud  a  little  garden  and  an  apiary  in  one 
sjf  the  warm  low  vales  that  lie  below  the  hills  of  Gleadless,  whidi  she 
was  accustomed  to  visit  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  before  the 
anoring  and  still  drunken  colliers  arose  to  pursue  their  black  toil.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occanons,  during  that  quarter  of  tho  changing  year, 
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in  wliiah  the  son  looks  over  the  eastern  hllls^  about  ^ve  Hours  after  mid* 
Tu^ht^  that  Hester  set  out^  alone^  but  in  conscious  security^  to  visit  Jier 
flowers  and  bees^  leaving  her  hudiand  at  his  aecustomed  devotions. 

Some  time  had  elapsed^  and  Matthias  was  about  to  leave  his  cottage^ 
when  his  wife  appeared  at  the  threshold — rushed  towards  him  with  im* 
petuosity^  and  threw  herself^  wounded^  bleedings  and  swooning^  into  his 
arms  i  The  terrified  husband  called  to  his  aid  the  women  neighbours; 
and  as  they  ministered  to  her^  and  sought  to  call  her  back  to  life  and 
sensibility^  he  stood  leaning  over^  bewildered  in  grief  and  pity.  "  Hap^- 
pen  this  comes  o'  Alan-»^he  villain  Harry^"  muttered  the  oldest  of  the 
assistants^  as  she  attempted  to  roi-adjust^  in  comely  beauty^  the  torn  and 
scattered  ringlets  which  fell  from  Hester's  pallid  temples.  At  these 
words  her  face  and  bosom^  whioh^  but  a  minute  before,  wer^  colourless 
as  those  of  death,  flushed  with  warm  blood,  and  reddened  with  shmne.-r- 
"  It  is— it  is,"  she  murmured,  "  Alan  Tuitle— -Alan  Tuitle !"  and  the 
tint  of  life  again  fled,  and  she  sunk  pale  and  motionless  on  the  bed,  on 
which  she  had  before  reclined.  The  women  shrieked  aloud':  many  of 
them  had  reason  to  loathe  and  detest  "  Old  King  Harry,"  and  not  a 
few  of  them  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  contrived  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  silent  and  mysterious  subjection  to  him.  Matthias, 
on  the  instant,  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  nature.  His  benignant  aspect 
passed  away,  and  his  hitherto  gentle  eyes  flashed  with  indignation. 
"  This-^this  is  too  much,"  he  exclaimed,  and  seizing  an  old  military 
sword,  which  for  years  had  hung  undisturbed  over  the  cjumn^y,  he  drew 
it  hastily  from  the  scabbard,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

In  a  little  while,  Hester,  finding  herself  alone  with  creatures  of  her 
own  sex,  began  slowly  to  recover  from  the  terror  which  assailed  her, 
and  was  enabled  to  explain  to  those  around,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  her.    There  was  in  her  garden  a 
little  bower,  covered  so  abundantly  with  creeping  hopeysuckles,  and 
climbing  peas,  that  it  was  almost  impervious  to  light  or  rain.     Into  this 
bower  had  stepped  the  gentle  Hester,  and  was  about  to  repose  herself 
within  its  partial  gloom,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  rude 
strong  grasp  of  a  man  !     She  knew  full  well  tiiat  Alan  Tuitle  had,  long 
time  before,  not  only  looked  upon  her  with  unlawful  passion,  but  had 
even  assailed  her  ears  with  language  which  her  pure  heart  shrunk  from 
the  knowledge  of;   yet  insomuch  did  she  partake  of  the  fear  of  that 
danger  which  would  surround  her  husband  if  he  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  injuries  she  had  received,  that  s)ie  had  not  breathed  a  syllable 
/to  him,  or  to  any  one,  touching  hi&  conduct..     The  sensual  villain  had 
profited  by  this  apprehension  of.  evil  whioJi  Hester  shared  in  common 
with  the  whole  female  oonununity ,  and  contemplated  the  commission  of 
an  enormity,  which,  like  many  of  his  past  sins,  would,  as  he  believed, 
jremain  undivulged,  and  eoasequently  unpunishi^d.     To  this  black  epd, 
he  privily  crept  to  the  silent  bower,  aad  awaited  the  time  when  his  vic- 
tim would  appear,  to  offer  up  her  early  and  simple  orisons.    The  wolf 
-had  secreted  himself,  and  the  Jamb  had  entered — ^but  the  good  shepherd 
who  watcheth  over  all,  beheld  them  together.    They  foughtr-^the  fee- 
ble woman  struggled  with  her  brawny  enemy.      As  her  strength  was 
fast  sinking,  and  she  had  scarcely  power,  by  the  uncertain  hold,  which, 
with  both  hands,  die  had  taken  of  his  E^aggy  hair,  to  ke^  bis  loath- 
-  some  face  from  her  own,  ^e  heard  the  wretch  suddenly  give  a  loud 
howl  of  anguish^  felt  him  relax  liis  gnuip>  and  in  a  moment  after  saw 
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htm  depart.  The  manner  of  her  deliverance  was  accidental^  and  in  thia 
wige.  As  her  agile  and  slender  fingers  were  clasped  amongst  his  hair, 
now  unloosed^  and  now  seeking  to  assail  again^  one  of  them  accidentia 
entered  the  orbit  of  Alan's  left  eye,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  it 
•was  drawn  back  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ball  itself  was  thrown 
wounded  and  sightless  on  the  bare  cheek  1 

Matthias,  bearing  the  naked  sword  before  him,  and  uplifted  waiting 
the  moment  of  its  mortal  descent  on  the  head  of  the  guilty,  found  him. 
self  before  the  wretched  hovel,  in  which  Alan  Tuitle,  when  he  cho&a 
to  sleep,  sheltered  himself  like  a  savage  and  obscene  beast  alone  in  his 
lair.     The  door  dropt  in  pieces  on  the  first  application  of  his  foot,  and 
one  stride  brought  the  enraged  husband  to  the  side  of  a  foul  black  bed, 
upon  which  his  ancient  sabre  fell  with  prodigious  force.   No  sound,  how. 
ever,  followed  the  blow,  the  edge  of  the  weapon  but  divided  the  rags  and 
patches  of  wool  of  which  it  was  made  up,  and  Matthias  owned  a  shud. 
dering  joy,  which  filled  his  heart  as  he  became  suddenly  sensible  that  he 
had  been  arrested  in  his  fixed  purpose  to  take  the  life  of  the  man  who 
had  injured  him.      He  looked  again  round  the  hovel,  and  as  he  assured 
himself  that  Alan  was  not  within  it,  again  did  his  bosom  swell  with  self- 
gratification,  and  he  rejoiced  that  when  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  upon 
him,  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances  had  rendered  him  incapable  of 
the  performance  of  his  own  purposes.     "  It  is  well,"  said  the  now  some- 
what soberer  Matthias,  ''  that  I  found  .him  not,  as  I  expected  I  should, 
'  else  I  had  been  his — his— executioner ;  yet,"  he  continued,  leaning  on 
his  sword,  which  he  now  permitted  to  point  to  the  ground,    ''  yet  he 
shall  hence,  and  this  good  blade  shall  drive  him ;  the  measure  of  his  of- 
fences is  full,  and  his  presence  shall  no  longer  pain  me."     Thus  deter- 
mined, Matthias  bent  his  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Heading,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  machine,  which  awaited  bis  commands,  rapidly 
descended  seventy  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  alighted 
amongst  the  sombre  chambers,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  daring  and 
wicked  injurer.      He  still  held  in  his  clenched  hand  the  instrument  of 
punishment  or  defence ;  and  his  manner  bearing  signs  of  strong  emotion, 
which  even  the  stultified  colliers  could  destinguish,  the  whole  body  of 
miners  quickly  gathered  round  him,  and  with  gaping  surprise  awaited 
to  hear  the  cause  of  their  master's  sudden  and  unexpected  visit.    "  It 
is   Alan   Tuitle   whom   I    seek,"   said   Matthias  sternly ;     <«  hath  he 
descended  ?"    Some  of  the  men  were  silent,  for  many  cared  little  iv 
speak  of  any  thing  they  knew,  or  were  ignorant  of,  which  concerned  the 
powerful  and  vindictive  '^  Harry :"  others  said  he  had  not  set  foot  in  the 
eorve  since  the  night  before ;  but  one  of  the  colliers,  called  Jervase,  de. 
clared  he  was  certain  he  had  seen  him  about  an  hour  before  come  from 
a  distant  and  abandoned  part  of  the  mine,  which  was  scrupulously 
shunned  by  every  one  but  himself,  and  which  was  called  ''  The  S|pirits' 
Seat."      Matthias  seized  the  lamp  which  burned  the  brightest^   and, 
with  determined  resolution,  pointing  his  sword  towards  the  place  de- 
scribed, quickly  was  lost  to  sight.    The  reasoning  of  the  wondering  coL 
liers  on  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  was  short  and  conclusive  :  Their 
master,  Matthias,  had,  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  received  an  injury, 
which  many  also  amongst  themselves  might  complain  of.    He  had  drawn 
his  sword  to  take  Alan  Tuitle's  life ;  and  would  doubtless  succeed  in  his 
purpose,  if  Alan  Tuitle  was  really  in  the  Spirits'  Chamber,  and  the  dis. 
tnrbed  spirits  themselves  did  not  make  forfeit  the  blood  of  one  or  both, 
for  their  most  daring  obtrusion  on  their  dark  and  mysterious  seat.     Some 
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time  pasied  away^  and  the  colliers  leaned  upon  their  lon^  picks^  and  placed 
their  sooty  cheeks  dose  to  the  walls^  straining  earnestly^  hut  silently, 
to  catch  the  sound  of  footsteps  or  comhat.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
melancholy  pattering  of  water  as  it  fell  in  large  drops  from  fissures  in 
the  roof;  or,  now  and  then,  the  more  startling  noise  which  was  caused 
by  the  fall  of  heavy  pieces  of  coal  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  into  deep 
shelvings,  or  almost  interminable  depths  below.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  however,  Matthias  was  heard  to  strike  against  the  sides  of  the 
way  which  he  was  traversing  on  his  return,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards 
he  stood  again  in  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  pale,  and  seemingly  ex- 
hausted. Some  of  them  held  up  their  flickering  lamps,  that  they  might 
better  observe  his  face,  and  others  passed  them  along  the  bright  blade 
of  his  sword ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to  ask  what  he  had  seen,  and 
whereto  he  had  penetrated.  Matthias  regained  his  confidence.  '*  I  have 
beheld  strange  things,"  said  he  to  his  expecting  hearers ;  ^^  whether  they 
be  spirits  whicli  inhabit  the  old  mine,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  he  I 
seek  keep  them  company,  bodiless  like  themselves,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
'Sure  I  am  that  these  eyes  of  mine  have  beheld  Alan  Tuitle,  and  that 
this  arm,  when  within  its  certain  reach,  struck  at  him."  After  a  pause, 
which  the  gaping  colliers  seemed  little  inclined  to  shorten,  Matthias 
ocMDtinued :  <'  He  vanished  as  doth  the  figure  seen  for  a  moment  in  a 
silver  mirror ;  and  at  the  instant  he  was  lost  to  sight,  my  ears  were 
assailed  with  a  loud  laugh,  which  presently  seemed  as  if  it  were  echoed 
by  a  hundred  men,  placed  at  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  old  mine, 
purposely  to  repeat  its  mocking !"  Another  pause  ensued,  which  was  at 
length,  like  the  former,  broken  by  Matthias.  Stepping  into  the  common 
machine,  which  would  quickly  raise  him  again  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  a  mild,  but  mos^  firm  tone,  he  commanded  the  men  to  give  him 
the  earliest  notice  of  Alan^Tuitle's  appearance  in  the  pit,  as  he  was  de- 
determined,-— this  he  said  slowly  and  Bolemnly,-^he  should  be  no 
.more  seen  amongst  them.  The  colliers  replied  to  him  with  a  hoarse 
"  hurrah  !"  and  the  revolving  wheel  presenUy  brought  him  again  within 
the  region  of  the  wholesome  and  illimited  air. 

Peace  again  blessed  the  hearth  of  Matthias.  Hester  became  as  tran- 
quil, and,  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  looked  as  lovely  as  ever  ;  and  he 
himself  exchanged  the  burning  thoughts  of  revenge  and  hatred,  which 
he  had  once  entertained,  for  the  gentle  and  blessed  emotion  of  pity, 
that  a  fellow  man  should  so  forget  and  abuse  the  divinity  of  his  nature, 
as  to  imitate  the  rapacity,  and  confess  the  sensual  appetites  common 
only  to  unclean  and  perishing  beasts !  But  the  days  of  peace  which  rise 
on  this  sad  earth  are  short. 

The  prime  of  the  year  had  some  time  passed,  and  the  cold  and  early 
nights  of  winter  had  begun,  when  Matthias  and  his  wife  sat  by  their 
smiling  hearths,  and  rejoiced  in  the  riddance  of  their  enemy.  They  had, 
however,  some  small  troubles;  not  a  night  passed  but  a  bird  was  missed 
from  the  roost ;  or  provender  of  some  sort,  which  was  left  in  the  air  un- 
housed, was  stolen,  wasted,  or  destroyed.  Before  mid-winter,  the  whole 
people  of  Gleadless  were,  in  their  turn,  subject  to  the  invisible  free- 
booter. Whatever  might  be  the  vices  of  the  workers  in  the  mines,  they 
had  hitherto  lived  amongst  each  other  without  any  suspicion  that  '*  Thou 
shalt  not  steal "  was  a  necessary  commandment.  As  is  common  to  this 
day  amongst  the  few,  small,  sequestered  villages  in  England,  which  have 
a  distant  neighbourhood  of  the  large  towns,  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
usefulness  or  necessity  of  bars  and  lockers.    Every  hind  slept  with  his 
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door  •nly  on  the  latch ;  an4  his  small  live  stock,  his  working  iinplementSy 
nnj,  even  his  clothes^  lay  within  or  without  the  hoaae^  on  the  garden 
hedge,  or  in  the  furrowed  field,  as  chance  or  carelessneBs  might  have  or. 
dered.  But  now  terror  and  suspicion  filled  every  mind ;  each  morning 
made  known  some  new  depredation  ;  the  women  would  not  venture  out, 
even  while  it  was  grey  evening  ;  and  at  night  time  the  men  placed  heavy 
bars  of  wood  against  the  doors  of  their  dweilings,  and  set  up  massy 
elubs,  or  other  formidable  weapons,  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the 
pallets  on  which  they  reposed. 

The  rtorms  of  the  year  came,  and  the  nights  howled  through  Uieir 
dreary  length.  The  men  of  Gleadless  became  sullen  as  the  season — my. 
sterious  lights  gleamed  in  the  northern  skies — when  a  man  met  his  fel- 
low,  or  the  whole  of  a  frighted  family  pressed  together  to  Join  in  the  chat 
^f  night,  tales  of  the  Spirits'  seat,  in  the  Black  Heading  mine  were  ex. 
changed  ;  and  a  terrible  belief  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  disembodied 
souk  pervaded  every  mind^  save  those  of  the  educated  Matthias  and 
his  gentle  wife. 

But  what  to  him  were  the  opinions  of  the  people  roand  about  P  One 
brought  him  word  'that  the  blue  spirits'  light  had  been  seen  for  many  an 
hour,  flickering  over  the  mouths  of  the  pits  ;  another,  that  he  had  heard 
the  death  knock,  and  counted  it,  until  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon ;  and  a 
third,  that  he  had  6een>  with  his  own  eyes,  a  ghost,  as  it  stood  in  hia 
way,  and,  with  a  motion,  which  was  certain  to  be  understood  and  obeyed, 
warned  him  to  take  another  path.  Yet  what  was  this  to  the  pious  Mat- 
thias ?  He  could  but  share  in  the  lamentations  of  the  good  and  wise,  that 
evil  and  folly  were  punished  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and  he  knew  not  that 
any  portion  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  the  superstitious  people  he 
employed  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  himself. 

But  something  did  happen,  which  quickened  his  pulse  and  shortened 
his  rest.  Hester,  albeit  he  knew,  and  she  asserted,  that  the  miners'  be- 
lief  in  apparitions  and  supernatural  warnings,  was  by  her  utterly  re- 
jected, became  weak  and  timid  as  the  meanest  of  her  sex.  One  night 
she  returned  home  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  and  would  not  yield  ita 
«ause  to  the  dearest  wooings  of  her  husband.  From  this  moment  she 
abandoned  all  morning  and  evening  walks ;  and  even  in  mid-day,  she  li- 
mited the  course  of  her  exeroine  to  a  few  fields  from  which  her  habitation 
^nld  be  seen.  Her  bees  perished  for  lack  of  care ;  and  her  flowers,  and 
the  bloom  which  had  heretofore  brightened  in  her  countenance,  withered 
and  passed  away.  The  strength  of  Matthias  was  also  shaken,  yet  he 
knew  not  why.  He  observed  that  his  people,  as  he  sometimes  called  the 
colliers,  did  not  o£Per  him,  on  meeting  and  parting,  their  awkward  but 
customary  greetings ;  and  he  was  vexed.  Every  day  some  fellow  came 
to  him,  and  suUenly  demanded  his  discharge  from  the  Black  Heading, 
where  he  said  he  could  not  work ;  and  Matthias  thereat  was  much  anger- 
ed. The  tenor  of  his  ways  was  obstructed,  broken,  and  the  economy 
of  the  works  destroyed.  When  harassed  at  the  inexi>licable  behaviour 
of  all  around  htm,  he  returned  home,  and  sought  shelter  and  peace  on 
the  boeom  of  Hester,  he  found  there  a  heaving  heart,  which  forbade  his 
rest.  They  talked  of  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  miners,  and  Hester 
emiled,  but  trembled  as  she  did  so ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  secrete 
himself  in  such  a  place,  and  at  such  a  time,  as,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  might  enable  him  to  see  a  ghost,  and  expose  its  fallacy  to  the 
people,  she  grasped  his  arm  with  a  man's  strength,  and,  pressing  her  wet 
cheek  to  his,  implored  him  to  abandon  his  dangerous  purpose.    Matthias 
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was  beaide  himself;  he  felt  that  there  was  something;  unknown  to  him, 
which  yet  concerned  him  nearly  ;  that  there  was  an  intelligence  existing 
in  the  moral  world  about  him^  of  which  he  alone  was  ignorant.  In  the 
meantime,  the  midnight  plunderings  continued ;  the  doings  of  the  ''  spi. 
rits"  were  more  talked  of,  aad  the  barghaUts ;  the  apparitions  of  those 
miners  who  had  been,  by  accident,  or  some  unknown  operation  during 
their  dangerous  employment,  killed  within  the  memory  of  the  living, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  of  them,  were  seen  each  nightfaU^ 
sitting  on  the  cross  rows  and  stiles  round  about,  whistling  their  old 
tun^s,  or  smoking  tobacco,  as  they  were  wont  when  they  lived  on  the 
earth  in  their  proper  flesh  and  blood. 

Goodness  and  simplicity  are  commonly  joined  together ;  and  the  'vir. 
tuous  and  unsuspicious  Matthias  was  the  only  being  in  the  district  of 
Gleadless  who  was  uninformed  of  the  cause  and  objects  of  the  fears  and 
thoughts  which  governed  its  inhabitants.  The  very  children  whispered 
his  name,  and  the  men  pronounced  it,  between  their  many  curses ;  and 
Hester  heard  it  spoken,  coupled  with  words,  which  wellnigh  made  her 
swoon,  when  her  unwilling  ear  took  them  in ;  yet  the  wisely  simple 
Matthias  lived  on,  in  ignorance,  but  not  in  bliss. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  I3th  of  April  1720,  he  arose  weary 
and  in  pain,  filled  with  a  hot  fever.  During  the  previous  day,  the 
condact  of  the  people  towards  him  had  become  reaUy  hostile ;  and 
what  most  wounded  him  was  the  fact,  that  some  whom  he  had  served 
by  the  forgiveness  of  faults  or  didbts,  and  set  up  again  in  strong  pro. 
«|>erity  after  they  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground  and  overwhelmed 
with  poverty,  even  shunned  his  presence,  and  were  at  evident  pains  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  exchanging  with  him  a  word  or  a  look.  While 
beholding  these  things  Matthias  felt  the  worm  of  grief  make  its  silent 
way  into  his  heart ;  and  he  flung  himself  on  his  couch,  not  to  sleep,  but 
as  it  would  seem,  that  the  ever-moving  worm,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  might  make  the  more  speed  of  its  cniel  work,  and  penetrate  to 
the  inmost  coreu  ''  Hester,"  said  the  spiritless  Matthias,  ''  to-day  is 
the  celebration  of  the  new  commandment,  '  That  we  love  one  another  ; ' 
I  shall  hence  to  the  town,  and  hear  the  discourse  of  M^ister  Robert 
Kelsall — ^it  may  be,  that  taking  part  in  the  holy  business  of  the  day.  Heaven 
may  vouchsafe  me  peace,  or  at  least,  permit  the  dispersion  of  the  inex. 
plicable  doubts  and  fears  which  fill  and  surround  me."  '^  Matthias, 
my  husband,"  returned  the  affectionate  Hester,  '^  even  as  you  wish ; 
and  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  prayers,  breathe  for  me,  thy  wife, 
one  supplication — that  I  may  not  be  the  sport  and  prey  of  any  evil 
^iritj  whether  it  be  of  the  air  or  the  earth."  Matthias  pressed  his 
other  heart  against  that  which  beat  in  his  too  sensitive  bosom ;  and 
giving  Hester  a  silent  reply,  more  eloquent  than  uttered  words  could 
make^  leisurely  departed  to  partake  in  the  service  of  his  church. 

The  air  was  frosty  but  kindly  when  he  set  forth  on  his  little  jour- 
.  ney ;  and  as  he  slowly  descended  the  hills  of  Gkadless,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  footpaths,  which,  through  the  remains  of  the  ancient  parks  of 
Hallam,  led  to  Uie  good  old  town,  he  felt  an  unusual  calmness  perv^ade 
his  breast ;  and  as  the  pure  and  cold  but  not  bleak  wind,  rushed  on  his 
lately  fervid  face,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  lifted  beyond  the  earth  with 
buoyant  hi^^es  and  clear  assurances  ;of  presently-coming  happiness. 
Matthias,  with  humble  but  cheerful  demeanour,  entered  the  Lower,  or 
Nether  Chapel,  as  that  was  called,  (to  distinguish  it  from  another  build, 
i^g  of  similar  character,  which  stood  somewhat  higher  in  the  street,) 
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m  whidi  Master  Robert  Kekall  officiated.  He  took  his  acciietomed 
neat ;  and^  single-hearted  as  he  was  in  all  his  doings^  while  he  was  seek. 
ing  communion  with  Heaven^  he  had  neither  looks  nor  thoughts^  to  be- 
hold or  consider  the  countenances  and  whisperings  of  the  townspeoplej 
and  his  many  acquaintances  who  made  part  of  the  congregation  to  wbi^ 
he  was  attached. 

The  ordinary  services  of  the  day  being  concluded,  the  pastor,  with  brief 
solemnity,  adverted  to  the  sacrament  which  he  was  about  to  adnunieter. 
He  warned  none  to  approach  the  table  whereon  it  was  set  forth,  whose 
bosom  was  burdened  with  an  undivulged  crime,  or  whose  heart  beat 
with  anger  against  any  fellow  mortal.  Matthias  heard,  and  assented  to 
the  justice  of  the  admonition ;  he  had  long  since  forgiven  his  "  domes- 
tic spoiler,"  and  had  the  means  of  punishment  been  his  at  that  mo- 
ment,  he  would  have  pronounced  forgiveness.  The  minister  dismissed 
the  general  congregation,  and  went  forth  to  a  small  chancel  wherein 
was  a  table  bearing  the  sacred  elements.  Matthias  and  many  aged 
people  moved  to  follow  him.  As  the  latter  observed  his  purpose,  they 
hesitated  one  by  one,  and  finally  departed  from  the  chapel.  ASt&t  a 
pause.  Master  Robert  Kelsall,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with 
his  hands  clasped  together,  spoke  as  follows : — '^  Matthias,  wherefore 
art  thou  here  ?  The  fingers  of  men  point  to  thee — a  murderer  ! — Thy 
brethren  have  fled,  and  will  not  partake  with  thee.  Fly  also  if  thou 
hast  shed  man's  blood:  fly,  I  denounce  thee  not — ^fly,  and  learn 
whether  the  unregenerated  spirit,  which  bids  men  revenge  themselves 
upon  one  another,  will  sustain  thee  in  solitude."  With  these  words 
the  minister  departed,  beckoning  the  deaf  men  to  foUow  him.  Matthias, 
with  widc^pen  but  sightless  eyes,  looked  on  the  door  by  which  he  pass, 
ed.  In  one  moment  of  agony  the  secret  of  his  misery  was  discovered^ 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  murderer  of  Allan  Tuitle— his  spirit  hovered 
over  the  depths  of  the  Black  Heading — it  called  for  retribution.  The 
colliers,  harrassed  and  dismayed  by  its  frequent  waitings  and  warn, 
ings,  forgot  it  had  at  least  half  deserved  the  penalty  of  mortatity,  and 
became  impatient  for  the  temporal  trial  and  punishment  of  the  slayer, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  its  anger  could  be  appeased,  and  the  mine 
and  neighbourhood  be  freed  from  its  horrid  presence.  The  wounded 
heart  of  Matthias  bled  afresh ;  the  "  jewel  of  his  soul"  was  dulled — 
all  now  was  plain  to  him  ;  he  knew  why  the  young  fled,  and  the  aged 
frowned,  and  the  blind  colliers  dectined  his  service.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  Matthias  found  himself  at  his  cottage  at  Gleadless.  Hes* 
ter  received  him  at  the  door.  They  exchanged  no  words.  It  would  seem 
that  hearts  truly  affianced  beat  with  true  sympathy  and  perfect  knolr. 
ledge  toward  each  other,  and  need  not  the  vulgar  instruction  of  speech. 
Miserable  and  long  wss  the  night  which  foUowed.  Matthias,  at  his  ac- 
customed hour,  rose  from  a  couch  which  kind  sleep  had  not  permitted 
lum  for  one  moment  to  forget.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  the  half-clad  children  of  the  miners  ran  towards  his  dwel- 
ling, and  proclaimed  the  approach  of  some  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
appearance.  Matthias  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  received  the 
h$lf  courteous  salutation  of  Justice  Jessop  of  the  neighbouring  Broom 
Hall.  "  Master  Matthias,"  said  the  Magistrate,  ''  I  visit  you  as  a 
friend — attend  to  me.  Onfe  Jervase  has,  of  late,  pestered  my  clerks 
with  a  strange  tale  of of  murder  !  which  it  seems  some  in- 
admissible supernatural  evidence ^^ would  charge  upon  you.  Stand  firm, 
man,  we  are  alone,  and   I   visit  you  as  a  friend.  Yesterday,   I  yield- 
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ed  to  the  fellow's  importanitiefi^  and  admitted  his  depositions ;  they  are 
to  the  effect^  that  having  learned  some  injury  oflfered  or  done  to  yonr 
wife  by  Alan  Tultle^  a  collier^  you  attacked  him  with  a  naked  sword^ 
pursued  him  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Black  Heading  Mine^  and 
there  slaying  him,  left  his  body  without  burial."  Matthias  moved  his  dry 
lips  as  if  he  would  speak ;  but  the  Justice  motioned  him  to  silence,  and 
continued,  *^  The  deponent  svteareth,  that  ever  since  the  spirit  of  the 
man  hath  appeared  in  and  about  the  mine,  praying  his  fellow -labourers 
to  see  justice  done  him  on  the  earth,  or  at  least  to  gather  his  bones  and 
pay  them  Christian  rites ;  and  further,  that  at  many  times,  and  in  fear- 
ful  words,  it  hath  threatened  to  visit  and  plague  him  and  others  un- 
til its  voice  be  obeyed."     Matthias  again  vainly  essayed  to  speak,  but 
the  Magistrate  once  more  prevented  him.    ''In  virtue  of  my  office^ 
Master  Matthias,  I  might  institute  strict  inquiry  into  these  things,  and 
hold  you  in  strict  charge,  until  a  public  inquest  had  been  made  into  this 
matter ;  but  Master  Matthias," — and  here  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was 
somewhat  broken — "  I  am  a  husband  and  a  fond  one,  and  I  know  not 
what  my  choleric  head  might  have  prompted  me  to  do,  had  I  stood  on 
your  grounds.  "  Mark  me,"  he  said, ''  you  are  a  just  man;  Inquiry  into  the 
affair  must  take  place — 'it  shall  be  ftiendly  towards  you.     To-morrow 
have  such  about  you  as  knew  the  dead  man's  evil  character ;  and  myself 
and  some  colleagues  will  attend  you,  andjoin  in  some  declaration,  which 
may  perhaps  clear  your  reputation,  and  disabuse  the  natives  here  of  the 
belief,  that  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man  stalks  about,  crying  in  vain  for 
Justice."  Matthias  involuntarily  bowed  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  Justice 
Jessop  departed.    The  first  impulse  of  the  poor  denounced  wretch,  was 
to  descend  into  the  Black  Heading.  Made  desperate  by  excess  of  misery, 
he  was  willing  to  believe  himself  the  slayer  of  Alan  Tuitle,  and  that 
his  corse  lay  in  the  Spirit's  Seat,  and  did  indeed  cry  for  decent  sepulture. 
*'  Once  more,"  said  he  to  the  colliers,  who  looked  on  him  askance  with 
fear  and  hatred,  "  will  I  essay  to  learn  the  secret  of  yonder  mine ;"  and 
taking  in  either  hand  a  lamp,  he  recklessly  cast  himself  on  the  neglected 
subterranean  passages  which  led  to  it.    Long  and  eagerly  did  the  men 
lay  their  ears  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  and  inquire  of  the  gloomy  silence 
which  reigned  around,  what  was  doing  in  the  haunted  place.     Matthias 
rushed  back  amongst  them^  and  fell  on  his  knees,  as  if  unconsciously,  in 
the  attitude  of  thanksgiving.    He  spoke  not ;  and  the  miners  seeing  that 
he  was  sinking  to  insensibility,  quickly  placed  him  in  the  c&rve,  and  he 
was  raised  to  air  and  light.    He  was  borne  to  his  house,  and  consigned 
to  the  tender  ministrations  of  his  wife.    The  day  passed ;  and  the  night 
came  and  found  Matthias  leaning  still  on  the  bosom  of  Hester,  who,  at 
intervals,  gently  conjured  him  to  bless  her  with  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  acquaint  her  with  what  new  evil  they  were  threatened.    Matthias 
at  length  rallied,  and  confusedly  detailed  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  in  the  morning,  and  the  agreement  respecting  the  judicial  inquiry 
which  was  to  succeed  on  the  morrow.    '*  When  the  Justice  departed/' 
said  he,  *'  a  sudden  resolution  came  upon  me  that  I  would  once  more 
visit  the  Spirit's  Seat,  and,  if  possible,  discover  whether  the  man  whom  I 
sought  to  bind — surely  not  to  kill — met  his  death  therein  as  he  fled 
from  me.    I  passed  through  many  dangerous  ways,  whereon  I  saw  ibm 
marks  of  the  feet  of  men,  and  here  and  there  pieces  of  bright  coal  newly 
broken.    I  persevered  and  went  beyond  all  former  venturings ;  at  last  1 
was  stopped  by  inhaling  the  violet  odour,  which  foreruns  the  creeping 
and  fatal  damp ;  and  holding  up  my  lamp  to  take  a  last  look  around,  I 
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beheld  a^— ft  hummn  ey^,  glaring  horridly  upon  me.  and  jNTeseatlx  the 
demon  Iftttgb  which  I  had  heard  before  rattled  through  the  place,  and  I 
— I  know  not  that  I  should  be  a^amed  to  confees,  for  nothing  huBiaa 
can  Hve  in  the  poisonous  ^oom,  from  aroidst  which  that  evil  eye  looked 
on  me, — I  straightway  fled !  Hester  regarded  her .  distracted  hns. 
band  with  solemn  earnestness  while  he  spoke,  and  rising,  stood  before 
him  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  held  solemn  oounsel  with  herself.  ^'  Yea^" 
at  length  she  exclaimed^  **  thus  it  shall  be :  the  rest  is  the  care  of  hea. 
ven.  Matthias,  thou  hast  often  pressed  me  to  give  thee  leave  to  pass  a 
night  in  ambush,  where,  as  the  besotted  colliers  say,  the  ghost  of  Alan 
Tuitle  and  troops  of  others  have  been  seen  gliding  to  and  fro :  for  onoe 
I  will  give  thee  to  danger  and  unknown  jeopardy.  Dost  thou  feel  strong, 
Matthias  ?  Thou  shalt  rest  during  the  first  watoh  of  the  night,  then  thou 
ahaU  arm  thyself,  and  taking  with  thee  this  numtla  which  I  am  wont  to 
wear,  privily  take  thy  place  within  the  bower  in  which  I  used  to  delight. 
As  soon  as  thou  perceivest  the  coming  flush  of  the  morning,  place  these 
other  habiliments  on  the  ground  beside  thee,  and  shrouding  thy  head  in 
the  mantle,  hold  silent  communion  with  good  angels  until  thou  art  vi. 
eited.  *'  Heater  looked  as  if  she  would  have  said  more ;  but  her  tears 
began  to  fall  fast,  and  in  her  turn  she  needed  support.  Matthias  knew 
his  wife  to  be  wise  and  to  be  good,  and  he  obeyed  her,  as  w^ald  the  child 
tts  parent.  Matthias  slept,  arose  at  the  time  proposed,  armed  himself^ 
and  embracing  the  trembling  Heeter,  set  forth  on  his  mission. 

The  night  waned,  and  the  morning  rose,  discovering  Hester  at  the 
aide  of  her  oouch^  buried  in  mental  devotion,  or  at  times  watching  the 
upward  progress  of  ^the  sun,  or  listening  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Hour 
after  hour  passed^  and  the  full  blase  of  day  was  coming  on,  yet  Matthias 
hail  not  returned.  Hester  had  passed  a  time  of  agony,  and  was  about  to 
go  forth  in  aeardi  of  her  husband,  when  Justice  Jessop,  attended  by  hts 
clerks  and  men,  and  twelve  of  the  bkrgeases  of  the  town,  whom  he  had 
callled  together,  appeared  at  the  cottage.  The  presence  of  Matthias  was 
demanded.  Hester  presented  herself  with  a  distracted  air ;  her  husband 
was  hence.  The  brow  of  the  Justice  became  severe,  and  the  jurymen 
began  in  an  under  tone  to  talk  with  each  other.  The  colliers,  who  were 
inpatient  about  the  business  which  was  going  forward,  likewise  aasem- 
bled,  and  after  some  further  expenditure  of  their  patience,  dedarad,  one 
and  aU,  that  it  was  plain  Master  Matthias  had  murdered  Alan  Tuitle, 
Skid  being  unable  to  quiet  his  spirit,  or  to  face  the  inquiry  of  justice, 
had  abandoned  wife  and  home,  and  fled  llie  country  !  Just  as  every  one 
had  declared  his  assent  to  this  opinion,  the  shouts  of  distant  men  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company  in  a  particular  direction.  Hester 
ran  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  noise  came ;  the  voices  became 
stronger  and  more,  distinct ;  as  cream  of  joy  burst  from  her ;  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  idiewas  left  to  the  care  of  some  whose  humanity  was  not 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  their  curiosity.  The  turmoil  increased,  and 
the  crowd  rolled  on,  until  it  came  before  the  cottage,  and  the  Justioe 
and  his  wondering  attendants  were  in  the  midst.  Matthias  pressed  for- 
ward amidst  loud  ^^  hurrahs !"  thrusting  before  him  a  man  strongiy 
bound  with  ropes ;  as  he  came  in  front  of  the  chief  persons  present,  he 
fltruck  or  pushed  his  prisoner  with  some  force,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
on  his  side.  Matthias  tiien  set  his  right  foot  on  his  shouMer,  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  Behold  the  ghost  of  Oleadless  V  Wonder  and  admiration 
filled  the  minds  of  the  spectator ;  the  proArate  man  was  Alan'  Tuitle, 
alive,  sad  rendered  hideous  by  a  strange  dress  of  skins  and  feathers,  his 
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beard  falling  on  hist  bare  and  bloody  breast^  and  his  whole  person  pre- 
senting  an  object  of  horror  and  loatiiing.  Meanwhile  Master  Matthias^ 
who  was  bleeding  from  several  small  wounds^  and  waS  apparently  much 
distressed  by  some  unparalleled  exertion^  had  been  seated^  and  had  re- 
freshments set  before  him.  Presently  the  whole  assembly  became  silent, 
and  regarded  Matthias,  the  wretch  lying  on  the  earth,  and  then  the 
Justice,  as  if  to  inquire  from  whom  the  first  words  of  explanation  would 
proceed.  Matthias  saw  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  and  thus  ad. 
dressed  them  : — "  By  the  counsel  of  my  wife,  have  I  secured  your  tor- 
mentor and  mine.  In  the  early  morning  I  lay  within  my  garden  bower, 
disguised  and  secretly  armed ;  presently  I  heard  a  mstling  among  the 
leaves,  and  saw  a  hnge  figure,  which  I  could  not  recognise,  take  up  some 
woman's  habiliments  which  lay  at  its  entrance,  and  utter  a  loud  langh. 
My  heart  beat  against  my  sides — I  had  heard  that  laugh  before.  **  Oh  ! 
oh  \"  said  the  unknown,  *'  what,  thou  hast  proved  wise,  and  art  corted 
——now,"  and  another  horrid  laugh  burst  forth,  as  he  pressed  his  way 
to  the  interior  of  the  bower,  and  encircled  my  head  and  neck  with  his 
arms.  I  was  enveloped  in  this  mantle,  and  ^urst  scarcely  contend  with 
the  great  strength  with  which  he  seized  me,  until  I  had  so  far  removed 
the  covering  as  to  enable  me  to  breathe.  At  the  moment  I  could  respire 
freely,  I  sprung  suddenly  from  beneath  him,  and  then  threw  him  on  his 
back.  It  was  now  morning,  and  w«  were  face  to  face.  I  kndt  on  the 
breast  of  my  injurer,  my  hands  seized  his  throat,  and  I  could  have 
strangled  him  on  the  spot ;  but  this  would  not  have  served  my  purpose. 
Long  we  lay  on  the  ground,  until  my  firm  grasp  began  to  relax;  in 
truth,  my  senses  failed  me.  My  enemy  rallied,  I  lamented  that  I  had  not 
pressed  out  at  once  the  breath  of  life<c— we  fought  with  various  changes 
of  ftMtnne.  He  fled,  I  pursued  ;  the  hours  wasted :  at  length  the  fight 
was  mine ;  a  blow  stunned  him,  aird  faUing  on  him  once  more,  I  bound 
him  as  you  behold !"  The  Justice,  who  was  already  moved  by  thi»  reci- 
tal, embraced  Master  Matthias,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  multitude. 
Meanwhile  the  wounded  tiian,  who  was  supposed  to  be  hurt  beyond  all 
power  of  motion,  had  contrived  to  loosen  the  gyves  on  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  fled  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
Heading.  A  few  pursued,  but  the  body  of  the  spectators  stood  motion- 
less with  surprise,  Alan  reached  the  desired  place,  and  in  a  moment 
leapt  into  the  corve  and  was  lost  to  sight ;  the  revolving  wheel  ran  ra- 
pidly round  for  a  moment ;  in  the  next,  the  chain  to  which  it  was  attach- 
ed ceased  to  run  ;  a  low  heavy  noise  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  a  shudder 
ran  through  the  crowd,  as  they  at  once  became  sensible,  that  Alan 
Tuitle,  at  that  instant,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  mass  of  lifeless 
flesh  and  broken  bones.  «  *  ♦  ♦  » 

When  the  first  wonder  at  the  events  of  the  day  had  subsided,  the 
Magistrate  directed  that  the  hovel,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
dead  man,  should  be  razed ;  the  work  was  completed  in  an  hour,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  an  oW  and  neglected  pit,  which  led  directly  to 
^at  underground  neighbourhood,  which  had  received  the  name  of  the 
t^irits'  Seat.  Its  course  was  traced,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  seen  lying  about.  In  one  place,  Wfere  stores  of  articles  which  had 
been  stolen  since  the  time  of  the  supposed  murder ;  and  at  its  extremity 
■was  found  the  corajdete  apparel  of  one,  who,  some  years  before,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  privately  murdered  or  spirited  away. 
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Ballhasar  <U  EtcoUar. 


The  renown  of  Genius,  like  that  of  Truth,  whereof,  indeed,  it  is  the 
most  bright  and  universal  messenger,  in  its  advance  through  Time,  is 
subject  to  continual  ebbs  and  flows,  and  has  its  moments  of  eclipse  as 
well  as  its  seasons  of  full  lustre.  There  is  no  great  poet  or  philosopher 
but  has  experienced  from  posterity  every  alternation,  from  homage  to 
contempt ;  each,  perhaps,  alike  capricious :  and  mighty  names — ^nay, 
the  productions  of  an  entire  century  or  language — occasionally  fade,  for 
a  time,  into  an  oblivion,  upon  which  those  who  witness  their  revived  ho. 
nours  look  back  with  surprise.  The  sincere  worshipper  of  Poetry,  in 
his  pursuit  of  beauty  and  excellence,  wheresoever  they  may  reside,  indif- 
ferent  to  the  previdling  fashion  or  creed  of  the  day,  is  ever  meeting 
with  treasures,  which  their  antiquated  mould,  or  less  accessible  situation 
has,  for  a  season,  condemned  to  neglect.  At  such  times,  he  is  impelled 
by  a  strong  desire  to  acquaint  all  whom  he  has  the  means  of  addressing, 
with  the  secret  of  riches  so  unjustly  disregarded,  and  to  demand  respect 
for  the  old  masters  of  song,  whose  place  of  honour  is  too  frequently 
usurped  by  pretenders  to  an  ephemeral  reputation.  He  will  earnestly, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  powers,  appeal  against  the  indifierence 
whereby  their  works  are  aUowed  thus  to  sink  into  temporary  darkness ; 
persuaded  that  they  remain  unhonoured  solely  because  they  are  unno- 
ticed. 

The  fate  of  Spanish  literature  in  England,  notwithstanding  some 
bright  examples  of  its  culture,  has,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  af- 
forded a  remarkable  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed.  The  music  of  that  band  of  poets,  whose  strains  were  the  guide  and 
delight  of  our  ancestors,  has  passed  from  our  ears  as  though  it  ha4 
never  been  heard  amongst  us ;  for,  save  Cervantes,  and  perhaps  Queve- 
do,  what  Spanish  name  do  we  now  hear  familiarly  mentioned  ?  That 
this  neglect  is  lamentable  and  unmerited,  we  would  gladly  make  some 
endeavour  to  demonstrate ;  and  great  would  be  our  pride,  were  we  to 
succeed  in  winning  for  the  noble  singers  of  Castile,  some  portion  of  that 
love  which  was  willingly  rendered  them  by  our  predecessors. 

In  the  performance  of  this  pleasant  duty,  we  now  propose  to  draw 
aside,  with  a  reverend  hand,  a  rich  curtain  that  conceals  from  English 
eyes  the  throne  of  a  true  poet  of  the  olden  time.  Look  !  what  a  noble 
and  excellent  presence  !  His  eye,  indeed,  gazes  haughtily  around ;  for 
hi9  Spain  was  the  empress  and  jewel  of  Christendom  :  but  his  lip  is  full 
of  gentleness,  and  even  of  sorrow.  These  are  garlands  strewn  amongst 
the  records  of  ancient  learning  upon  which  he  is  supported.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  stately  and  radiant  appearance !  for  the  star  of  immortality 
sparkles  on  his  brow  like  a  crown,  and  upon  the  footstool  of  his  throne 
his  countrymen  have  inscribed,  in  golden  characters,  ''  HERRERA  EL 
DIVINO." 

Spain,  it  is  true,  can  boast  of  no  Dante  or  Ariosto,  nor  does  she  pos- 
sess  many  specimens  of  composition  polished  to  the  fastidious  gloss  of 
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the  Italian  model ;  but^  in  many  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  'iong,  she 
has  no  reason  to  dread  comparison  with  her  sister  Hesperia.  If  Italy 
produces  Dante,  Spain  may  reply  with  Calderon ;  and  the  name  of  Cer. 
vantes  will  at  least  balance  that  of  Boccaccio.  There  is  a  peculiar  luxu- 
rianee  in  the  flow  of  Spanish  poetry,  which  appears,  indeed,  almost  like 
a  spontaneous  production  of  this  favoured  land  of  its  birth.  The  ro- 
mantic charm  which  invests  every  page  of  the  older  annals,  and  every 
foot  of  the  soil  of  Spain,  is  yet  more  vividly  present  in  the  writings  of 
her  knightly  bards ;  and,  in  their  expressions  and  images,  a  rich  Orien. 
tal  tinge,  possessed  by  no  other  European  literature,  still  attests  the 
former  influence  of  her  Saracen  invaders.  It  is  in  lyrical  poetry  that 
Spain  is  most  wealthy.;  from  the  old  romances  which  were  poured  forth 
without  effort  or  forethought  in  her  earlier  times,  to  the  more  cultivated, 
bat  less  rational,  productions  of  a  later  period^  the  genius  of  her  Ian. 
guage  has  always  appeared  to  find  its  happiest  display  in  this  class  of 
composition.  The  lyrical  poets  of  Spain,  all  their  grace,  genius,  and 
fire  apart,  awaken  a  personal  interest  claimed  by  few  of  their  brethren. 
They  were  not  mere  recluses,  or  book-men,  or  tuneful  vissionaries,  but 
soldiers,  and  courtiers,  and  statesmen,  and  gallants;  rejoicing,  through 
every  change  of  condition,  in  the  study  and  exercise  of  their  favourite 
art.  In  the  Spanish  leaguer,  the  sound  of  the  guitar  was  never  mute ; 
and  the  proud  Ambassador  who  represented  Charles  V.  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  entered  the  assembly  with  a  sonnet  to  his  ladye's  curls,  folded 
within  his  glove ;  or,  as  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  himself,  one  of  the  bright- 
est examples  of  this  brilliant  class,  describes  the  poet^soldier  of  his 
day,— 

**  Aora  en  la  dulce  ciencia  embebecido, 
Ore  con  el  uio  del  ardiente  espada 
Aon  eon  la  mano  y  el  isntido 
Puesto  en  segnir  la  plaza  levantada.** 

Such  were  the  men  whose  genius  shed  a  glory  over  three  centuries  of 
the  literary  history  of  Spain. 

The  author  to  whom  our  immediate  attention  is  directed,  borrows  no 
lustre  from  so  Captivating  a  position ;  for  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  scarcely  any  record  survives.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  so  little 
should  now  be  known  of  the  history  of  Fernando  de  Herrera,  since  his 
merit  appears  to  have  met  with  the  fuUest  recognition  from  his  contem- 
poraries. But  these  having  neglected  to  secure  what  was,  no  doubt,  well 
known  in  their  time,  a  few  scanty  notices,  to  which  no  material  addi- 
tions can  now  be  expected,  are  all  that  remain  of  his  life  in  the  present 
day.  He  was  bom  at  ^ville,  a  city  notorious  throughout  Spain  for  her 
indifference  towards  the  annals  of  her  iUustrious  sons,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century ;  but  the  years  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death  are  alike 
unknown.  Francisco  de  Rioja  says  that  his  Spanish  annals  (now  lost) 
were  completed  as  far  as  1590.  This  statement,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
biographer  in  the  Pamatto  Espanol,  would  place  the  time  of  his  death 
later  than  that  assigned  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  suggested  as  probable 
by  Bouterwejk.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain  that  he  reach- 
ed an  advanced  age,  and  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  an  ecclesiastic, 
some  say  of  the  Franciscan  order,  others  assert  that  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged  is  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  assumed  the 
cowl  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  only.  All  the  biographers  agree  in  re- 
presenting his  learning  as  uncommonly  ripe  and  extensive' ;  his  works. 
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indeed,  afford  abundaat  •vldeiiee  •£  thla  trutli.    A, part  odIj  of  lua  writ* 

ingB  survive  ;•  the  rest — ^unless  there  be  truth  in  tlie  doubtful  etory  of 
their  destraotion^  shortly  after  hie  decease,  by  a  literary  opponent-^ 
may,  perhaps,  still  exist  in  some  monastie  library,  or  disregarded  colkiw 
tion ;  receptacles  abounding  throughout  the  peninsula,  wherein  many 
fair  produetions  of  the  Spanish  authors  still  lie  interred.  The  published 
writings  of  Herrera  consist  of  the  Annotations  upon  G*i€ilaao»  teemiag 
with  learned  and  happy  illustration,  but  destitute  of  critical  skill ;  • 
History  of  the  War  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Sea-fight  off  Lepanto,  and  a 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  prose ;  and  two  books  of  Lyrical  Poem% 
containing  sonnets,  eestinas,  eanciones  or  odes,  and  elegies^  almost  ez» 
clusively  turning  on  amatory  or  historical  themes.  In  his  love  lajrsy  he 
has  evidently  taken  for  his  model  Petrarch;  whose  elegance  and  precifiioB 
he  sought  to  introduce,  more  completely  than  had  yet  been  attempted, 
into  his  native  literature.  They  are  characterised  by  the  same  repefti.- 
tion  of  the  one  idea — ^unsuccessful  love^-»through  every  artifice  of  poetic 
invention.  The  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  celebrates  is  not  known ; 
some  of  his  critics,  indeed,  dispute  the  fact  of  her  real  existence.  One 
of  his  canciintM  affords  some  grounds  for  naming  her  Dona  Leonora  de 
Milan,  Condesa  de  Gelves ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  supposition.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  aU  we  know  respecting  the  personal  history  of  this  great  poet. 
Our  igrnorance  of  private  records  respecting  him  is,  howevmr,  less  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  we  are  thereby  required  to  address  our  whole  at- 
tention to  the  purely  poetical  aspect  of  his  writings ;  an  examination 
which  will  amply  engage  all  the  care  we  cen  devote  to  the  illustration  of 
our  author. 

In  point  of  time,'8ucceeding  Boscan,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  Hur- 
tado  y  Mendoza,  Herrera  is  the  fourth  of  Spain's  ckuHeal  poets;  so 
called  (in  contradistinction  from  the  adherents  of  the  older  national  r«- 
dandillas)  from  their  replacing  the  careless  luxury  of  the  popular  style^ 
by  a  regularity  of  form,  and  accuracy  of  expression,  imitated,  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  Italy,  from  the  models  of  antiquity.  In  the 
pursuit  of  this  object,  Herrera  imagined  that  his  predecessors  had  failed 
to  impart  sufficient  dignity  and  splendour  to  the  Spanish  Muse  ;  and  the 
endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency  appears  to  have  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  poetical  labours.  His  works  thus  constitute  an  era  in 
the  history  of  Spanish  poetry,  into  which  he  introduced  a  loftiness  of 
manner  and  opulence  of  style  previously  unknown.  He  also  set  the  ex- 
ample of  A  greater  freedom  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
C4>ined  many  words,  chleily  from  Latin  originals.  These  innovations,  al- 
though vehemently  assailed  by  the  CastiUan  purists,  and  ridiculed  by 
Quevedq,  (himself  nearly  as  great  an  offender  in  that  way,)  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  adopted  into  the  language,  Upon  the  dress  of  his 
poems  he  bestowed  uncommon  care,  selecting  such  phrases  and  words 
o»ly  m  he  conceived  to  be  fitting  for  metrical  use ;  of  these  he  is  said 
to  have  prepared,  for  his  own  reference,  a  very  copious  vocabulary," 
'' '  ••'*''■■  ■  ■»■      »■.     .,       ,       I,.,.       — .^. 

•  Thoae  which  »«  uow  lost  consisted  of  Historioil  Annals  of  the  Heign  of  Charles 
V. ;  of  Pastoral  Eclogues,  and  Heroic  Pocdib,  together  with  Latin  Verses,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled.  Of  Spanish  prose,  with  the  exception 
of  Mendoza,  he  waa  the  first  datsicai  author.  Hia  style,  at  it  appears  in  the  com- 
ment 00  Gareilasf ,  is  •pbto  and  flowiiig,  hm  diftuae,  Ths  treatises  poticed  above, 
whifih,  thouf  h  aUU  jextsut,  are  acaroe,  we  hare  not  sesn. 

•  F.  DeRioja. 
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That  Aieh  extreme  fiastidiousness  and  effort  should  at  times  hare  b«« 
trayed  him  into  affectation  and  obscurity,  will  not  excite  surprise  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  admission  that  Herrera's  works  are  to 
be  commended  or  dispraised  for  their  style  alone.  They  are  replete 
with  bold  and  beautiful  thoughts,  and  decorated  with  infinite  richness 
by  an  imagination  peculiarly  sensitive  and  abundant.  A  fine  mellow 
strain  of  allusion  and  imagery  displays  rather  than  obtrudes  the  fruitful 
lore  of  the  poet ;  and,  above  aH,  in  the  treatment  of  high  themes,  he 
soars  to  a  pitch  of  solemn  and  lofty  inspiration  which  no  modern  author 
certainly  has  surpassed. 

We  have  said  that,  in  his  amatory  sonnets  and  elegies^  Herrera  was  a 
professed  follower  of  Petrarch.  It  seems  probable,  that  emulation  of 
the  great  Tuscan  master,  rather  than  ally  peculiar  bitterness  of  passion, 
ate  regret,  suggested  to  his  choice  the  theme  of  disappointed  love,  which 
forms  the  constant  burden  of  his  song.  That  he  was  attracted  by  some 
lady,  whose  superiority  of  rank  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  suit,  cele- 
brated under  the  various  titles  of  "  My  Light,"  "  My  Star,"  "  Sirena," 
"  Aglaia,"  ^'  The  Exalted  Heliodora,"  &c.,  appears  in  some  degree  sub- 
stantiated by  the  verses,  alluding  to  such  an  attachment,  addressed  to 
him  by  various  contemporary  authors.  Even  these,  however,  might  be 
mere  compliments,  pursuing  the  fiction  which  he  had  chosen  to  assume. 
But,  that  the  burden  of  such  a  wo  as  his  verses  depict;  that  the 
tortures,,  burnings,  faintnesses,  &c.  &c.  which  i^peal  for  pity  at  every 
step  of  his  prolonged  TVistia, — ^prolonged  throughout  years  of  poeticdt 
activity, — were  more  than  ingenious  sacrifices  to  the  prevalent  taste, 
few  who  have  the  patience  to  read  them  throughout  will  believe.  We 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  personal  sorrows  of  Petrarch  himself.*  There 
is  a  certain  fervour  in  the  language  of  unaffected  passion  which  cannot 
be  counterfeited  or  mistaken.  No  reader  ever  doubted  the  amorous 
frenzy  of  the  ^' Mascuta  Sappho" 

These  "  willow-strains"  of  Herrera,  although  abounding  with  manifold 
affectations,  and  extravagant  conceits,  with  frigid  playing  upon  words, 
and  all  the  vices  peculiar  to  the  genre,  are  nevertheless  redeemed  by  the 
sonorous  melody  of  the  versification,  and  by  frequent  traits  of  peculiar 
sweetness  and  felicity.  Few  writers  have  moved  in  the  narrow  bound- 
ary of  the  sonnet  with  greater  ease  and  dignity  than  our  author ;  in- 
deed, the  necessity  of  confining  his  exuberance  of  diction  within  such 
close  limits,  has  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  conciseness  which  contrasts 
advantageously  with  the   tendency  to   diffuseness   perceptible   in   his 

*  A  similar  disbelief  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  loye-lameiitations  of  Petrarch, 
Dante^  and  the  host  of  poets  who  followed  in  their  track,  may  possibly  have  eon- 
tributed  to  lead  Signor  Roaetti  to  the  siognlar  theory  pipmwlgated  in  two  treatises 
which  he  has  recently  published.  According  to  him,  these  eifusione  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  cipher  ;  by  which,  under  the  expressions  of  amatory 
passion,  the'  writers  of  Etuope  circulated  amongst  the  initiatcnl,  perilous  anti.papal 
maxima,  and  aspirations  for  fireedom^  This^  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
it  is  supported,  we  must  take  leave  to  cooeidegr  as  a  chimera,  devoid  of  all  piol>abl- 
lity,  and  at  variance  with  cprnmoQ  sense.  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  letters^  ridicules 
the  idea  of  such  allegorical  interpretations,  which,  it  appears,  some  contemporary 
had  sought  to  affix  to  his  poems :  and  the  learned  Tiraboechi,  speaking  of  the  fan- 
ciful commentators  upon  Dante,  says,  with  unusual  severity,  '<  Ogni  parola  credasi 
che  racchiudese  qualche  prof^mdo  arcano;  e  penao  i^comHaentalori  pongouo  tutto  11 
loro  studio  nel  penetrar  dentro  a  quella  pretesa  caligine,  e  nel  riduire  il  sensa  mistico 
al  letterale  : — e  chi  sa  quanti  pensieri  (al  Dante)  haono  asi  attribuiti  che  a  lui  non 
erano  mai  passati  pel  capo.** 
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l«oger  conipodtions.  In  selecting  the  following  speetmen,  we  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  guided  by  its  eminence  in  beauties,  which  the 
happiest  translation  cannot  hope  to  preserve ;  it  is,  however,  no  un- 
fair representative  of  Herrera's  general  tone  : 

SONNET  CXX.  Lib.   1. 


Roso  foil  que  ooo  tu  bach  a  tandaon,  Ac 


Red  Sun,  that  dott  thy  torch  retplendent  bear, 
To  paint  the  high,  empurpled  heaven  around, 
Halt  thou,  in  aJi  the  world,  one  beauty  found 

To  match  my  bleeaed  Light,  serenely  fair  f 

Or  haat  thou,  amorous,  bland,  and  fragrant  Air, 
That  icattcreit  freshness  where  thy  pinions  sound, 
When  her  rich  veil  of  curls  my  Light  unbound, 

Touched  tresses  lovelier  than  that  golden  hair  ? 

Thou  Moon,  nightie  glory  I  ye  illustrious  quire 
Of  planets,  and  the  host  that  changeless  shine. 

Are  such  twin  stan  in  all  your  Armament  P 

Clear  Sun,  Air,  Moon,  and  Lamps  of  golden  Are, 
Heard  ye  throughout  your  oourw  such  wo  as  mine, 

Or  saw  a  Light  less  kind  to  Lo?e*s  lament  ? 

.  We  subjoin  another,  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  elegant 
turn  of  thought,  as  well  as  because  it  affords  a  good  instance  of  the 
verbal  trifling  with  which  our  author  frequently  amuses  himself.  These 
whimsicalities  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the  translator;  we  have, 
however,  in  some  measnre  preserved  the  form  of  the  puszle. 

SONNET  HI.  Lib.  2. 


Tu  goiM  b  lus  bdla  en  dan  dia,  ftc. 


Thou,  blest  Endymion  I  through  the  shining  day, 

Enjoy*st  thine  own  Diana*s  lovely  light ; 

Mine  from  the  earliest  dawn  enchains  my  sight. 
And  vain  desires  my  gladness  wear  away. 
Thee  the  cool  Nights  in  gentle  slumber  lay, 

Till  red  and  hoary  dawn  on  Earth  alight ; — 

/  wake,  with  wounds  unhealed,  through  shadowy  night. 
And  day*s  light  hours,  unlit  by  my  Light*s  ray. 
Upon  thy  rosy  brow,  and  eyelids  sweet. 

Pair  Delia  sighs,  and  from  thy  kisses  drains 
The  bliss  well  purchased  by  her  former  care ; — 
My  Light,  unpitying,  from  her  lofty  seat. 

Circled  with  golden  rays,  beholds  my  pains. 
Nor  thanks  the  grief  her  memory  bids  me  wear. 

But  all  Herrera's  sonnets  are  not  occupied  with  this  monotonous  bur. 
den  of  lamentation ;  those  in  which  he  celebrates  some  historical  fact, 
or  addresses  an  eminent  personage,  are  amongst  the  best  of  his  compo- 
sitions in  this  form.  The  following  we  consider  as  nearly  as  possible 
faultless :  the  grave  and  solemn  pomp  of  the  language  is  in  admirable 
harmony  with  the  melancholy  sublimity  of  the  theme. 

SONNET  XXXVL  Lib.  L 
TM  peligro  dd  mar,  del  hierro  sblerto,  Ac. 

Prom  his  sea-perils,  from  the  naked  blade 

Which  the  fierce  Cimbrian  waved and,  awe-inspired, 

Fled  at  that  haughty  voice — escaping ;  tired, 

Stood  MariuB  on  lamenting  Bynia*s  strand. 
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The'  sterile  plain  refarcUnf,  and  the  bare 

Deserted  site  of  that  imhappy  spot, 

Sorrowing,  he  mourned  aloud  his  heavy  lot ; 
And  these  sad  accents  pierced  the  doubtfiil  air : 
<  In  thy  disastrous  luin  I  behold, 

O  shattered  rampart,  Heayen'a  tremendous  change, 
.  And  all  the  troubled  wreck  of  human  £ite  : 
What  more  appalling  chance,  or  moral  etvan^e, 

Can  be,  than  Marius  in  his  grief  consoled, 
By  viewing  thee,  O  Carthage,  desolate !' 

Hitherto,  Herrera  spears  only  as  a  successful  follower  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  ;~<in  a  province^  which  all  the  talent  and.  skill  of  its  masters 
have  harely  rescued  from  the  indifference  of  posterity : — we  are  now  to 
ohserve  him  in  a  nobler  exercise  of  his  art,  wherein,  amongst  the  mo- 
derns, at  least,  he  had  no  predecessor,  and  has  hitherto  found  no  equal. 
His  Canciones  combine  the  energy  of  the  classical  lyrics  with  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the  Italian  canzoni,  coloured  by  the  rich  and  sober  dignity  of  the 
Spanish  temperament.  They  do  not  possess  the  fire  and  abrupt  variety 
of  the  Pindaric,  nor  the  exquisite  propriety  of  the  Horatian  odes ;  but 
they  are  far  more  gorgeous  in  their  apparel,  and  breathe  in  more  elevated 
strains.  No  writer  has  worn  the  mantle  of  lyrical  inspiration  with  greater 
majesty,  or  uttered  music  of  more  sustained  beauty,  than  Herrera.  His 
imagery,  lavished  in  the  utmost  profusion,  is  bold  and  varied ;  and  he 
excels  in  felicitous  changes  of  personification,  which  present  his  subject 
in  forms  perpetually  novel  and  picturesque.  Upon  the  language  of  these 
works  he  has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  skill, — obtaining  a 
marvellous  flexibility  of  manner,  by  the  unusual  freedom  of  construction 
he  employs ;  and  choosing  his  expressions  with  peculiar  care.  But  it  is 
in  the  lofty  tone  of  these  effusions  that  their  rare  excellence  consists ; 
they  strike  the  mind  with  an  air  of  sublimity,  which  carries  the  hearer 
upwards,  as  upon  wings. — Herrera's  canciones  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  pensive,  and  the  historical  or  heroic.  From  the  former,  we 
select  his  celebrated  "  Ode  to  Sleep  ;"  which,  for  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion, and  tender  beauty  of  manner,  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  com- 
position. The  spirit  of  this  lyric  may,  indeed,  in  some  measure  be  pre- 
served ;  but  its  delicious  grace,  and  felicity  of  language,  escape  almost 
wholly  in  the  process  of  translation.  In  the  original,  the  imploring  tone 
of  supplication,  the  elegant  variety  in  the  mode  of  address,  and  the 
dreamy  beauty  of  the  epithets,  form  a  whole,  the  effect  of  which  is  ab- 
solutely  enchanting. 

CANCION  I. 


Suave  lueno,  tu  fue  en  taido  buelo,  he 

Sweet  Slumber,  that,  in  slow  encircling  flight, 

Wavest  thy  lazy  wings^  with  soothing  away, 

CrownM  with  the  drowsy  poppy*8  purple  hues, 

Through  the  pure,  floating,  silent  heaven  of  night; 

Come  to  this  furthest  verge  of  sinking  day, 

And  with  thy  blessed  de^vs, 

Bathe  my  sad  eyes,  and  grateful  calm  infuse ! 

For,  weary  slave  to  mine  Infuriate  pain, 

I  And  no  rest  from  care, 

And  grief  subdues  the  vigour  to  sustain : — 

Hear  my  submissive  prayer! 

Come  at  my  prayer  submissive  I  Thou,  the  pride 

Of  that  fhir  nymph  whom  Her^  made  thy  bride! 
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Most  heftTenly  deep !  poor  mortab*  brigtiteft  dovtvr 

Sweet  respite  to  the  sufferer*!  keen  distress^ 

Most  amorous  deep  I  O  come  to  me,  who  sigh 

To  cheat  this  busy  anguish  for  an  hour, 

And  all  my  sense  to  deep  repose  address. 

And  wilt  thou  see  me  die 

For  need  of  thee,  who  wert  not  wont  to  fly  ? 

O  cruel,  thus  to  leave  one  lonely  breast 

Awake  in  weary  wo, 

Sole  stranger  to  the  liealing  calm  impressed 

On  all  the  world  below  I 

Glad  sleep  !  come,  holy  sleep  !  am  and  me  clos^ 

And  o*er  my  troubled  spirit  shed  repose  f 

Display  thy  power  in  this  mine  ui^nt  need  I 

Descend,  and  sprinkle  melting  dews  around. 

Veil  from  my  sight  the  dawn^h  expanding  glow. 

Hear  my  consuming  plaint,  my  misery  plead  I 

And  moisten  my  hot  brow. 

See  !  his  blent  rays  the  sun  is  kindling  now. 

Delicious  sleep  I  return  :  thy  pinions  &ir 

Fan,  with  soft  murmurings ; 

And  bid  Aurora,  with  unwelcome  air. 

Ply  back,  on  rapid  wing& 

Thus  shall  the  early  day*s  approaching  light 

Heal  the  long  injuries  of  icy  nighu 


\ 


0  Sleep  !  an  offering  of  thy  nodding  flowers 

1  bring  thee  I  now  thy  mild  enchantment  rain 
On  the  drear  hollows  of  my  heavy  eyes. 

Bid  soothing  airs,  bedewed  with  fragrant  showery 

Come,  waving  magic  solace  o*er  my  brain  ; 

And  of  my  sorrow's  toils 

Efface,  O  gentle  sleep  I  the  furrowed  spoils! 

Come,  then,  beloved  sleep  I  come,  fluttering  sprite ! 

From  the  rich  orient's  eye 

Young  Phoebus  shoots  a  beam  of  hoary  light. 

Merciful  Sleep  1  draw  nigh. 

And  my  long  wo  shall  cease  : — So  may'st  thou  find 

Delight,  in  loved  Pasithea's  arms  entwined  I 

Is  not  this,  even  as  viewed  through  the  dim  medium  of  our  translation^ 
a  strain  such  as  few  poets  have  uttered. 

In  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  our  comment  has  already  pro- 
ceeded, we  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  any  sketch  of  those 
Canciones,  which  Herrera  addressed  to  his  real  or  fancied  mistress : 
Some  of  these  are  exquisite ;  and  there  are  few  which  do  not  contain 
poetical  thoughts  expressed  in  language  of  great  beauty.  Unwillingly, 
also^  do  we  omit  an  intended  analysis  of  his  Elegies  in  Terza  Hima, 
dedicated  to  the  same  subject.  One  of  these,  which  commences,  Bien 
debes  afconder,  oscuro  cielo, — bewailing  the  supposed  death  of  his  ladye- 
-love,  several  Spanish  critics*  regard  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works  ; 
and  very  sweet  and  pathetic  it  certainly  is : — yet  we  cannot  admit  as 
chefs  d'ceuvre  of  our  author  any  imitations ;  such  aa  this,  however  suc- 
cessful, must  undoubtedly  be  termed. 

We  are  in  no  wise  sorry,  that  the  straitness  of  our  present  limits  de- 
fends us  from  the  task  of  developing  to  such  of  our  readers,  as  Petrarch 

*  Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  fh>m  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  is  also  Bouterwek*B 
opinion. 
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has  not  already  made  acquainted  with  this  vicious  kind  of  production, 
the  ingenuity  which  Herrera  has  wasted  upon  Seatirnu  ;  or  compositions 
in  six  stanzas^  of  three  couplets  each^  the  same  three  pairs  of  rhymes 
preserved  through  all  the  verses ;  each^  however,  in  a  different  order  of 
arrangement.  We  may  observe,  that  in  this  paltry  abuse  of  metrical 
artifice,  Herrera  has  displayed,  perhaps^^  as  much  dexterity  as  any  of  his 
fellow-criminals.  Little  praise  is  implied  in  the  remark ;  and  with  this 
brief  observation  we  gladly  quit  an  ungrateful  subject. 

We  have  now  attempted,  in  some  degree,  to  pourtray  Herrera's  chief 
attainments  in  two  considerable  provinces  of  the  poetic  art ;— our  next, 
and  by  far  more  important  task,  will  be  to  display  them  in  a  sphere 
wherein  the  genius  of  the  poet  rises  to  a  still  brighter  pre-eminence.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  his  sublime  Heroic  Odes  that  Herrera  is  mainly  entitled 
to  the  exalted  station  which  we  claim  for  him  amongst  lyrical  writers  ; 
for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in  full  recollection  of  Chiabrera,*  6uidi,t 
Filcaja  and  Quintana,  and  many  others,  his  successors  and  imitators,—- 
that,  in  this  department  of  poetical  creation,  for  majesty  of  style,  and 
grandeur  of  conception,  Herrera  as  yet  stands  wholly  unapproached« 
Our  notice  of  these  noble  compositions,  which  deserve  to  be  unfolded 
with  more  fulness  and  deliberation  than  we  could  now  bestow  iq^on  them, 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  concluding  paper. 

*  Of  these,  Chiabrara  has  followed  Rerrera  most  nearly,  and  with  the  most  suecess. 
•f*  Compare  this  Author's  Ode  on  the  dellTerance  of  Viemia  by  Sobieddi  fine  as  it 
is,  with  any  of  Henrera's  three,  on  the  Victory  of  Lepanto. 


LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


■'  OI  fi»  the  death  ofthoie 
«<  Who  for  their  eouotry  die!** 

ikMMB  MoMTaOXBSY. 


Son,  Christian,  Patriot,  Hero,  Statesman,  Friend, 

Gentle  in  peace,  in  peril  unsubdued; 

All  attributes  that  mark  the  great  and  good, 
Did  in  the  breast  of  Young  Fitzgerald  blend  I 
His  was  the  rare  ambition,  when,  to  bend 

Before  our  country^s  ruthless  tyrants  would 

Have  been  accounted  honour,  with  his  blood 
Our  country's  falling  freedom  to  defend. 
Nor  rainly  sank  that  blood  upon  the  prison 

Whence  heayenward  his  martyr-spirit  fled. 
If  now  our  freedom's  dawning  star  hath  risen; 

If  Erin  now  may  lift  her  looping  head ; 
Not  ours  the  glory  of  that  change  I— It  is  on 

Hii  gram  its  mourning  laurels  must  be  shed ! 
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A  SUMMER  EVENING  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN 
ENGLISHMAN  AND  A  POLE. 

BY   HARRIBT  MARTINEAV. 

Pole. — You  should  not  ask  foreigners  to  praise  your  country  till  yon 
can  shew  it  them  under  such  an  aspect  as  this.  Its  rural  scenes  should 
he  entered  upon  at  this  very  hour  of  this  very  season.  I  have  toM  you 
that  you  should  approach  Heidelherg  at  sunset,  and  Venice  when  the  full 
moon  has  risen,  and  Genoa  when  the  sun  first  peeps  up  from  the  sea. 
Abroad,  I  would  say,  traverse  the  harvest  fields  of  England,  when  they 
wave  in  the  golden  light  of  an  August  evening. 

Engushman. — Is  the  beauty  of  our  landscape  peculiar  ?  I  should  have 
thought,  without  any  allusion  to  your  own  unhappy  country,  that  you 
had  seen  many  such  prospects  as  this  in  the  flourishing  agricultural  re- 
gions through  which  you  have  travelled. 

Pole.— -I  have  traversed  many  corn  districts,  during  both  seed-time 
and  harvest ;  and  the  song  of  the  vine-dressers,  and  the  chant  of  the 
reapers,  are  alike  familiar  to  me.  But  there  is  a  beauty  in  your  rural 
districts  which  I  discern  in  no  others.  The  base  on  the  horiaon,  which 
tells  that  a  busy  city  is  there,  enhances  the  charm  of  the  balmy  solitude ; 
and  yonder  lordly  mansion  among  the  woods,  and  the  peasant's  cottage 
in  the  lane,  give  a  grace,  by  contrast,  to  each  other. 

Englishman. — And  their  inhabitants,  likewise,  I  suppose.  Yonder 
whistling  labourer,  plodding  homeward  with  his  sickle  in  his  hand,  con- 
trasts well  with  the  mechanic  loitering  through  the  field,  chewing  straws. 
And  that  cottage  mother,  gleaning  in  the  next  field,  with  her  tribe  of 
little  ones  about  her,  forms  as  pleasant  an  object  as  Lord  W.  with  his 
train  of  high-bom  sons  and  daughters — as  graceful  a  riding  party  as  ever 
was  seen — emerging  from  the  green  lane  upon  the  down. 

Pole. — It  is  a  tranquil  and  fair  scene.  The  voices  of  the  children, 
pulling  dog-roses  and  birdweed,  are  as  sweet  to  the  ear  as  the  cooing  of 
the  ringdove  in  the  grove  we  have  just  left ;  and  there  is  music  in  the 
village  clock,  which  sets  all  these  peasants  converging  towards  their 
homes.  If  ever  there  was  peace,  it  ia  surely  here ;  and  it  is  soothing, 
even  to  the  lacerated  heart  of  a  Pole,  to  witness  it. 

Englishman. — Such  are  the  outward  shows  of  things  in  this  world. 
Do  you  not  know,  my  friend,  that  brows  often  ache  under  coronets,  and 
that  splendid  smiles  sometimes  disguise  the  wounds  of  the  heart  ?  Even 
so  this  fair  scene  yields  a  false  show  of  happiness.  ^ 

Pole. — Nay ;  but  here  is  fact.  There  is  reality  before  our  eyes,  and 
within  reach  of  our  touch.  Here  is  golden  grain,  bowing  beneath  its 
own  weight,  in  this  field ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  wain  is  piled  high  with 
the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  And  these  abodes  and  their  occupiers— are 
they  but  visions  ? 

Englishman. — ^None  of  these  things  are  visions,  any  more  than  the 
field  flowers  which  flourish  on  a  tomb,  or  the  fever-flush  which  brightens 
the  eye  of  the  sick ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  not  decay  and 
pain  beneath  and  within. 

Pole. — You  mean  that  there  is  mortal  sorrow  within  the  bounds  of 
this  horizon.    True  ;  where  humanity  is  present,  there  is  sorrow. 

Englishman. — ^Ay ;  and  not  only  unavoidable  sorrow,  but  that  of  man's 
own  choice.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  is  hoUowness  under  this  apparent 
prosperity.  Step  a  little  this  way,  and  I  will  shew  you  the  ugly  walls  of 
a  workliouse,  where  you  now  see  only  a  clump  of  elms.     The  mechanic 
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loiters  hdre,  because  he  is  afraid  to  faoa  his  half-fed  family  at  home  ; 
yonder  labourer  doubts  whether  his  vife's  gleanings  will  serve  this  week 
instead  of  parish  pay.  Look  at  these  ill-grown  fences^  these  rickety 
gates  !  The  fanner  who  is  about  to  re^p  this  crop  has  no  heart  to  keep 
his  fixtures  in  good  repair ;  and  his  wife^  seeing  his  despondency^  dreads 
to  hear  of  his  being  found  drowned  in  one  of  his  own  ditches.  As  for 
Lord  W.  and  his  family^  they  are  going  abroad  to  live  cheap,  till  the 
education  of  the  sons  is  finished.  It  wrings  their  hearts  to  leave  their 
beautiful  seat ;  but  the  steward  exhibits  a  list  of  rent-arrears  four  times 
as  long  as  that  of  receipts.    So  much  for  all  this  apparent  prosperity  !  * 

Pole. — But  whence  all  this  ?  You  have  no  war,  foreign  or  civile  to 
consume  your  resources ;  and  Providence  has  blessed  your  land  with 
three  successive  fruitful  seasons.    Whence  is  all  this  trouble  } 

£n<u«ishman. — The  sufferers  will  tell  you  that  it  arises  from  that 
fruitfulness  of  the  seasons,  which  you  speak  of  as  a  blessing.  Far  from 
suspecting  that,  by  our  own  mismanag^Dont,  we  turn  blessings  into 
curses,  they  pray  for  the  continuance  of  a  policy  which  would  make 
double  crops,  if  we  could  get  them,  cause  double  dearth. 
.  Pols.-— You  mean  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  taxing  corn,  in 
our  country  we  cannot  comprehend  why  you  persist  in  raising  com  at  ^ 
vast  expense,  when  from  us  you  might  have  it  cheap.  We  want  fabrics 
made  of  your  wool ;  and  have  so  much  corn  to  give  in  exchange,  that  we 
feed  our  cattle  with  wheat,  and  leave  large  tracts  of  ^ne  land  waste,  be- 
cause you  will  not  buy,  but  rather  choose  to  bury  your  resources  in  your 
own  bad  soils. 

Englishman. — Whence  little  enough  of  it  arises  again. 

Pole. — ^And  of  that  little  the  greater  part  is  taken  by  the  landlord. 
Which  is  the  most  pernicious  crime, — fraud,  robbery,  or  waste  ? 

Enolisbman. — ^There  is  little  choice  when  the  interests  of  a  nation 
are  in  question.  Of  which  do  you  accuse  us,  in  respect  of  our  corn  regu- 
lations ?     For  my  part,  I  charge  our  system  with  both. 

Pole. — It  was  of  waste  that  I  first  thought,  in  reference  to  the  rais.. 
ing  of  the  landlord's  Ant.  His  rent  rises  with  every  new  tillage  of  in- 
ferior land  ;  but  it  is  not  only  his  portion,  but  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
that  of  the  labourer,  which  becomes  dear,  because  you  will  not  have  corn 
from  abroad.    Is  not  this  waste  ? 

Enolishman. — Most  destructive  waste.  The  landlord's  portion  of 
the  whole  average  corn  produce  of  this  kingdom  is  now  about  one- 
fourth.  More  corn  being  wanted,  it  is  raised  at  a  greater  cost ;  the 
whole  produce  becomes  dearer ;  so  that  all  who  eat  pay  higher  for  their 
three  quarters  of  the  produce,  in  order  that  the  landlords'  rent  may  be 
increased.    This  is  robbery  as  well  as  waste. 

Pole. — And  robbery  which  avails  little  to  any  one,  it  seems,  since 
Lord  W.  has  to  go  abroad,  as  you  say.  His  rents  are,  it  appears,  only 
nominally  increased,  since  he  cannot  get  them  paid. 

Enolisbmak. — ^And  he  is  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  pauperism 
likewise.  As  soon  as  com  becomes  too  dear  for  labourers  to  buy, 
they  must  have  it  given  them  in  charity.  Lord  W.'s  steward  stands  on 
his  right,  the  parish  assessors  on  his  left.  '^  My  Lord,"  says  the  steward, 
*^  your  tenants  can  pay  only  half  their  rents ;  this  good  season  has 
mined  them."  *'  My  Lord,"  say  the  assessors,  "  the  workhouse  is  as  full 
as  ever.  The  abundance  of  the  last  harvest  has  not  compensated  the  rise 
of  price  caused  by  the  tillage  of  B.  common.  The  labourers  can  buy 
little  bread,  and  you  must  supply  them  with  as  much  more  as  they  want." 
So  a  part  of  the  diminished  rent  goes  to  paupers ;  Lord  W.  sells  his  stud, 
and  goes  abroad. 
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PoLE.«-Where  be  may  ehance  to  see  ovr  swine  devouring  the  wlieat> 
for  want  of  which  the  children  of  this  country  are  pining.  At  leasts  he 
will  implore  the  (jrovemment^  in  parting,  to  withdraw  the  restrictions 
which  have  proved  so  disastrous. 

ENouBHMAif . — ^Not  he.  He  has  always  been  told  that  these  restric- 
tions were  formed  for  men  of  his  class.  He  hears  of  them  under  the 
term  protectianj  and  he  is  afraid  of  not  being  protected,  and  therefore 
prays  to  be  made  poooer  stilL 

Pole.-— How  much  power  there  is  in  a  name.  Not  only  is  Lord  W.  se- 
duced by  the  term  protection,  but  many  tenants  by  the  word  agriculture, 
as  I  have  reason  to  know.  I  heard  much  of  the  "  protection  of  agricul- 
ture/' in  answer  to  my  pleas,  that  the  wheat  of  my  country  might  advan- 
tageously be  brought  hither ;  and  when  I  inquired  into  the  truth,  I  found 
that  '^  agrienhure"  meant  '^  landlords,"  though  tenants  are  still  disposed 
to  think  it  also  means  "  farmers."    These  are  strange  uses  of  terms. 

Englishman.— Very  puzzling  to  a  foreigner,  no  doubt ;  though  it  cam 
be  scarcely  less  so  to  an  experienced  farmer,  to  find  out  how  the  protec- 
tion he  clings  to  never  fails  to  bring  on  ruin,  though  there  may  be  occa- 
sional intervals  of  prosperity.  It  is  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  protec- 
tion that  is  given  to  fowls  which  are  cooped  for  the  killing.  They  have 
twice  as  much  given  them  aa  they  can  pick  up ;  and  so,  each  fowl  of  the 
poultry  yard,  hoping  to  have  his  turn,  crows  and  claps  his  wings  to  the 
story  of  the  protecting  system,  though  it  goes  on  te  be  fatal  to  the 
greedy  ones. 

Pole. — Indeed,  it  is  too  difficult  to  a  foreigner  to  understand  your 
terms,  whether  in  your  courts  of  justice,  or  in  your  Parliament.  I  late- 
ly asked  what  was  meant  by  "  death  recorded,"  and  was  told  "  transpor- 
tation." I  asked  what  was  meant  by  "  transportation,"  and  was  told 
**  imprisonment,"  in  gaol  or  on  board  the  hulks.  I  ask  what  is  meant 
by  '*  agriculture,"  and  am  told  "landlords."  Truly,  yours  is  a  difficult 
language.  But  what  is  the  charm  about  dear  landlords^that  your  nation 
should  prefer  them  to  cheap  corn  ? 

Englishman. — ^Nay ;  you  must  ask  the  landloras.  They  are  the  most 
sensible  of  their  own  charms,  I  believe.  Meantime,  you  can  tell  us  a 
good  deal,  I  know,  about  cheap  corn. 

Pole. — ^Alas  !  yes ;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  of  dear  clothing.  In  our 
eountry  you  may  see  our  cattle  fed  with  grain ;  our  peasantry  shivering^ 
half-clad,  while  they  consume  and  waste  twice  as  much  com  as  they  need, 
if  they  had  a  supply  of  other  things.  You  may  see  large  tracts  turned 
into  pasturage,  and  others  forsaken,  after  two  or  three  years*  tiUage ; 
and  all  this  for  want  of  a  market ;  while  in  yonder  great  town,  there  are 
multitudes  pining  for  bread,  your  warehouses  being  overstocked  with 
cloth,  for  which  you  want  a  market.  What  folly  is  here  !  If  cheapness 
be  good,  why  should  not  you  have  cheap  corn,  and  we  cheap  clothing,  to 
the  advantage  of  every  party  concerned  ^ 

Englishman. — Because  not  only  our  landlords  fear  a  reduction  of  their 
rents,  but  our  farmers  dread  being  obliged  to  change  their  occupation. 
If  we  were  freely  supplied  with  com  from  abroad,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  fields  would  become  sheep-walks,  you  see.  We  should  want  more 
wool  to  make  your  coats ;  and  this  very  scene  may  present  a  verdant 
down,  speckled  with  flocks,  instead  of  stubble  fields,  rich  in  sheaves,  or 
an  expanse  of  uncut  grain. 

Pole. — ^And  why  not,  if  thus  your  peasantry  may  be  well  fed,  and  your 
agriculturists  lifted  out  of  ruin  ?  There  might  be  fewer  farmers,  some 
becoming  shepherds,  and  others  manufacturers  or  merchants ;  but  is  it 
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not  better  to  floulish  as  a  manufacturer,  than  to  drown  one's  self  in  one's 
•wn  dltohy  as  a  farmer  ? 

£noli8Hman. — It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  this  country  is  destined, 
hy  nature  and  circumstance,  to  be  a  commercial  rather  than  an  agricuL. 
tural  country ;  and  it  would  in  no  wise  trouble,  but  rather  rejoice  me  to 
see  her  supplying  every  region  of  the  world  with  her  manufactures,  and 
receiving,  in  return,  from  east  and  west,  the  produce  of  wider  and  more 
fertile  fields  than  she  can  boast. 

Pole. — Then  would  cease  the  lamentable  cry,  that  your  people  are  too 
many  for  your  food.  Then  would  there  be  work  for  all,  and  work  would 
bring  a  sufficiency  of  bread.  How  is  it  that  one  class  dares  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  ?  How  is  it  that  a  few  are  permitted  to 
intercept  the  good  of  all  ? 

Englishman. — Because  this  one  class  has  hitherto  had  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  in  the  making  of  our  laws.  Not  that  this  should  rightly 
have  prevented  a  rectification  of  our  system  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  to 
them  a  thousand  times, — and  that  the  proof  should  have  been  so  long  re '. 
jected,  is  unaccountable, — that  their  own  interest  requires  the  throwing 
•pen  of  our  ports  for  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  This  has  been 
proved  to  Lord  W.  and  to  his  tenant,  the  cultivator  of  these  fields,  not 
only  by  reasoning,  but  by  experience.  Yet  they  will  not  have  the  Com 
Laws  touched  ;  the  one  speaking  for  himself  in  the  Upper  House ;  the 
other  through  his  representative  in  the  Lower.  The  labourer,  in  the  field 
or  at  the  loom,  who  needs  no  further  proof  than  his  gnawing  hunger, 
has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Pole. — His  case,  indeed,  is  clear.  Even  the  first  apparent  increase 
of  wages,  from  the  rise  of  prices,  profits  not  him,  since  that  which  his 
wages  must  purchase  has  also  risen  in  price.  Then  when  the  farmer's 
profits  are  lowered  by  this  increase  of  wages,  it  must  follow  that  wages 
will  again  fall,  while  prices  remain  high.    This  is  a  clear  case. 

Englishman. — Then  what  is  that  of  the  farmer  ?  He  suffers  both 
from  his  profits  being  lowered,  and  from  the  deamess  of  the  corn  he 
eats.  It  is  only  while  his  lease  is  current  that  he  has  any  compensation 
for  this  deamess.  When  the  time  for  renewal  comes,  he  hands  over  to 
his  landlord  all  that  arises  from  this  increased  price. 

PouB. — It  seems,  then,  that  the  landlord  should  be  the  gainer :  by  rob- 
bery, I  grant;  but  still  a  gainer.  What  is  it  that  obliges  Lord  W.  to 
go  abroad  ? 

Englishman.— Not  merely  that  he  cannot  at  present  get  in  his  rents. 
It  is  the  tremendous  fluctuation  in  their  affairs  which  ruins  both  land, 
holder  and  farmer.  This  fluctuation  is  owing  to  our  dependence  on  our 
own  soils  for  food,  and  can  be  no  otherwise  guarded  against  than  by 
having  some  better  dependence.  During  the  succession  of  bad  seasons^ 
which  took  place  during  the  late  war,  the  price  of  corn  rose  higher  than 
the  deficiency  of  supply  warranted  ;  for,  com  not  being  an  article  which 
people  think  of  doing  without,  they  bid  against  one  another  in  their  fear 
of  not  getting  it,  till  none  but  the  rich  could  pay  the  market  price  for  it ; 
and  thus  the  farmers  profited  enormously  while  the  poor  starved,  for  this 
was  not  a  rise  of  prices  of  that  permanent  kind  which  raises  wages.  At 
this  time  the  cultivator  of  these  fields  flourished,  and  flung  his  money 
about  bravely;  taking  in  new  land,  which  he  has  since  been  obliged  to 
give  up,  after  a  large  outlay  of  capital  upon  it ;  sending  his  sons  tra- 
velling, portioning  his  daughters,  and  so  on ;  and,  of  course,  punctually 
paying  his  rents,  and  agreeing  to  a  large  increase  at  the  expiration  of  hi« 
lease* 
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poLB. — ^Ah  !  I  see.  And  wkeo  good  seaaons  como^  not  only  ninsi  his 
sons  cease  to  travel^  and  his  daughters  to  look  for  portions,  and  Lord 
W.  to  receive  his  rent  in  full ;  but  the  slightest  excess  over  the  average 
suppjy  would  lower  prices  as  unduly  as  a  slight  deficiency  had  before 
raised  them.  There  is  little  security  of  property  in  this  case.  Lord 
W.  can  never  tell  how  much  he  is  worth,  any  more  than  the  speculator  in 
the  funds ;  however  much  may  be  said  of  the  stability  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 

Enclibhman. — Hence  also  the  apparent  generosity  of  remitting  a  per. 
tion  of  his  rents  when  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  paid  the  whole. 
He  knows  that  his  rent  is  fixed  too  high ;  but  instead  of  lowering  it,  he 
takes  the  chance  of  a  bad  season  or  two  occurring  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  and  parades  his  liberality  in  the  newspapers,  where  it  is 
told,  year  after  year,  how  generously  Lord  W.  has  returned  or  remit* 
ted  one-third  er  one-fourth  of  the  rents  due.  Meanwhile,  that  whieh  he 
does  receive  comes  out  of  his  tenant's  capital ;  the  farm-buildings  go 
out  of  repair,  and  the  hedges,  gates,  and  ditches,  are  presently  seen  in  the 
condition  of  these  about  us. 

PoLB. — ^And  all  this  fluctuation  might  be  prevented  by  a  free  trade  in 
com !  Certainly  there  would  not  then  he  so  much  alarm  at  a  small  de- 
ficiency ;  so  much  joy  at  a  trifling  excess.  Where  the  whole  world  is 
looked  to  for  a  supply,  there  is  pretty  good  security  against  a  famine ; 
for  the  whole  world  may  be  considered  to  jrield  an  average  crop. 

Englishman. — Besides  this,  the  supply  being  constant,  would  be  well 
regulated  ;  whereas,  at  present,  a  large  quantity  is  sometimes  hurried 
into  the  country,  on  a  bare  rumour  of  a  scarcity,  and  its  arrival  is  the 
signal  for  a  fall  of  price  equally  ruinous  to  the  foreign  speculate  and 
the  home  land-owner.  We  are  thus  liable  to  be  overstocked,  or  to 
believe  ourselves  so,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  to  the  agricultural 
interest ;  and  to  be  in  a  perilous  panic  when  we  are  a  very  little  under, 
stocked. 

P<M.Bw-^Sttrely,  then,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  land-owner  to  have 
the  country  regularly  and  sufficiently  supplied  with  grain,  that  so  he 
might  know  what  he  has  to  depend  on ;  instead  of  being  one  year  rich 
in  substance,  and  the  next  only  in  arrears.  As  for  his  permanent  inte- 
rests, they  must  be  safe;  for  land  can  never  become  a  worthless  pos- 
session. 

Englishman. — ^And  least  of  all  in  a  thriving  country.  Whether  the 
land  be  laid  out  in  sheep-walks  or  corn-fields,  it  will  always  be  in  re- 
quest  while  manufactures  are  extending,  commerce  flourishing,  and  the 
population  increasing  its  productive  consumption.  If  rents  are  nomi- 
nally lowered,  their  payment  will  be  secure,  and  the  means  of  life  and 
luxury  will  be  much  less  costly.  The  same  may  be  said,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  farmer.  He  may  bring  up  few  of  his  sons  to  be  farmers,  but 
there  wiU  be  a  better  opening  for  them  in  other  occupations.  They 
may  all  live  for  less ;  and  be  no  longer  doomed  to  bury  their  capital  in 
bad  soils,  till  they  have  no  capital  left  to  bury.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
dreading  the  fall  of  price  which  would  foUow  a  free  importation  of  corn, 
farmers  ought  to  see  that  it  would  bring  its  advantage  in  a  fall  of  wages 
and  of  rent ; — a  fall  which  will  occasion  a  rise  of  profits  to  them,  with- 
out injuring  their  landlords,  or  those  who  deserve  much  more  consider- 
ation, their  labourers.  The  worst  that  could  befall  them  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  present  system,  under  which  the  poorer  class  of  fami- 
lies are  breaking,  the  next  preparing  for  bankruptcy  by  paying  their 
fCnts  out  of  their  capital ;  and  the  richest  perplexing  themselves  to  ac- 
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count  for  the  rapid  diminution  of  their  wealthy  and  to  anticipate  the 
issue  of  the  present  pauper  system. 

Pole. — ^Ah  !  that  fatal  pauper  system  !  It  seems  that  your  farmers 
have  more  to  pay  to  paupers  than  they  can  keep  to  live  upon  themselves. 

£NOLisHMAN.--^ust  80.  The  tenant  of  the  ground  we  stand  upon 
made  terrible  complaints  a  few  years  ago  on  having  to  pay  £50  a-year 
to  the  parish.  He  now  pays  £190^  while  actually  in  the  state  of  distress 
and  despondency  I  described  to  you. 

Pole. — Surely  he  deprecates  the  continuance  of  the  sytem  under 
which  he  suffers  so  cruelly. 

Englishman. — He  protests  against  any  change^  unleaa  it  be  the  inu 
position  of  a  further  duty  on  foreign  grain.  He  caHs  out  for  more  pro- 
tection^ not  seeing,  that  the  protection  he  really  needs  is,  to  be  shielded 
from  his  own  prejudices.    An  extraordinary  infatuation ;  is  it  not } 

Pole. — It  makes  me  melancholy  to  find  infatuation  every  where. 
Some  unhappy  persons  in  my  ruined  country  called  in  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  despot ;  and  bitterly  have  they  suffered,  and  made  others 
suffer  by  their  blind  appeal.  But  no  despot,  not  even  he  of  Russia,  can 
tyrannize  so  fatally  as  bad  laws.  Let  your  landlords  and  farmers  take 
this  to  heart. 

Englishman. — I  wish. we  could  so  persuade  them.  A  despot's  rule  is 
short,  and  the  consequences  of  his  tyranny  easily  repaired  in  comparison 
with  the  influence  and  issues  of  bad  laws.  If  a  just  ruler  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  Nicholas,  I  should  have  hope  of  seeing  your  country  even  yet 
lift  her  worn  brow  to  be  again  crowned  with  plenty,  and  smile  once  more 
in  the  face  of  him  who  would  redeem  her ;  but  bad  laws  eorrupt  the  very 
sourc*es  of  prosperity.  Their  repeal  brings  evils  almost  as  tremendous 
as  their  continuance.*  Ages  will  not  repair  the  grievances  inflicted  by 
the  system  we  have  been  condemning. 

Pole. — True  ;  for  ages-  will  not  oblitenate  the  moral  stains  which  in- 
justice and  hardship  leave.  You  should  hasten,  then,  all  the  more  eager, 
ly,  to  rectify  the  errors  of  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  made  these 
bad  laws. 

Englishman. — ^They  will  be  rectified ;  they  must  soon  be  so,  in  the 
face  of  any  opposition  that  can  be  brought.  Then  may  we  cease  to  feel 
shame  in  looking  on  such  a  scene  as  thi8,--^in  perceiving  how  much 
Providence  has  given  to  man,  and  how  much  man  has  done  to  stint  his 
brethren  of  their  share  of  these  gifts ;  and,  by  grasping  too  much  for 
himself,  to  ruin  all. 

Pole. — Would  that  your  people  would  learn  from  us, — ^pilgrims  from 
a  ruined  land, — how  to  prize  what  is  in  their  own  hands ;  how  to  be 
happy  while  the  means  remain.  We  would  say,  look  to  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  your  wealth  while  it  exists.  If,  as  a  nation,  you  would  be 
strong,  knit  your  ranks  together,  as  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
knitted  together  by  the  primary  laws  of  your  social  state.  If,  as  a  na- 
tion, you  would  be  free,  let  your  higher  ranks  'release  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  prejudice  and  groundless  fear,  and  call  up  your  indigent 
classes  out  of  the  slavery  of  hardship  and  discontent.  If  you  would  be 
happif  as  a  nation,  let  the  gifts  of  heaven  be  made  as  welcome  to  the 
heart  as  they  are  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Then  shall  these  sloping  sun- 
beams meet  no  scowling  brows ;  for  there  will  be  few  guilty  where  none 
are  poverty-stricken.  Then  shall  fruitfulness  cease  to  be  a  curse  to 
any ;  and  harvests  like  these  shall  be  an  actual  possession  to  each  and 
all.  Then  shall  these  stealing  shadows,  which  now  serve  to  hide  too 
many  tears,  settle  down  on  millions  of  dwellings  tenanted  by  repose. 
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THE  SEABOY  OF  ST.  EUPHEMIA. 

SoF  T  roae  the  beam  of  morn  on  hill  and  cape. 
And  leafy  bay    that  verge  thy  golden  .hoieT^ 
miia,  laod  of  dreama !  The  gvuhing  light, 
Warm^  with  a  meUowing  glow  the  purple  peaki 
Of  the  fiM-^retching  Appenine^  and  bade      ^^ 
The  prowling  Brigand  seek  hit  rocky  cave. 
MJOWQ  in  the  miaty  gorge. 

w«    • .     ,  ®"^  gradual  rose 

The  kingly  .an,  and  bathed  the  awakened  earth 

In  floods  of  glory.     From  each  mountain  nook 

The  airling  mwta  letired-each  cliff  stood  out. 

And  from  the  holy  sUence  of  the  grove 

U  wrung  the  darts  of  song.     To  their  sweet  toil 

Breathed  health  and  cheerfulness  into  their  souls! 
On  tWs  fair  mom,  along  Calabrian  seas 
Astately  vessel  gUded-/rom  the  land 
8«  Uke  a  riJver  cloud,  by  light  winds  borne 
From  the  golden  East     But  soon,  distinct,  appeawd 

Clearing  the  hissing  tide  ;  and  ere  had  sunk 
The  breeze,  gliding  majestic  o'er  the  wave, 
sue  bore  her  course  in(o  Euphemia*s  bay 

Sum^*?*'  r^\r^  ^"^  *•"  rtmnger  baric* 

cLTi^^  ? ''~*t^**"  ^^^-    The  in&nt  wavsi 
Climbed  in  disport  her  biUow^leaving  prow : 

Fiun^'  ?*«^?*'«l»i^>  tl^t  curbed  theVindi 

Th^I??!.*"^!?^/'' *'«''•     MeanwhUe  her^w 
S?™^!!^,*^  '^'^f  ^^  »'  "^^  -port,  or  tal« 
BatTr*"*""  V^  ""^^  "  the  siSo/loves : 
But  one  young  Seaboy  on  the  giddy  mast 

P^m  Sf       ^?^-.     ^''"  ^^^^  ^^^  h«  thoughts 

From  the  wild  mirth  of  his  rude  comrades  :T/ 
Was  in  his  youthful  heart  5  but  'twas  a  joy^ 
Too  deep  for  laughter-^which  seems  moi4  Lin 

llZ     V^'^J''^^^'^     His  dark  eye 
Gazed  with  wild  raptunj  on  Euphemia's  walla. 

W^  ^  ^*  ;;oyage-and  his  heart  did  bound 

X^Tiff  ^*'?f*"*^"-     He  marked  the  hiU, 
m!Z^^li''^  flower^Oad,  that  overhung  ' 

« 11  widowed  mother's  cot,  and  deemed  hTsaw 

rl  JtTu^^  ''*"«^  ^''  ^^^  ^d  sea-binl's  wine 

Win^t  bliss  ;_to  his  fond  mother's  anns. 
Thanking  kind  Heaven  for  her  brave  bo^«t«m 
And  all  his  tender  sister's  warm  c™^^"  '**^' 

HelJn^H^'^^y^     Then,  seated  by^  door. 

And  chilling  jlanc«onh««,ii,g«';  «,. 
That  never  glowed  in  .ympathy  with  hi* 

Wu  wrapt ;  and  though  o'er  many  a  fairy  scene 
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Twas  the  hour  of  noon,*^ 
Koon  in  Hesperia  I    The  sweet  conyent  bells 
Rung  forth  a  meiry  peal,  and  the  loud  hum 
Of  the  wide  city,  labour's  cheerful  cry, 
The  rattle  of  the  clattering  carriage  wheels. 
The  jingling  bells  of  the  low  panniered  mule. 
Journeying  townward  with  his  swelling  load 
Of  golden  fruitage ;  the  wild  chanted  song 
Of  the  dark  muleteer  from  the  pine  dell. 
Himself  unseen,  and  childhood's  sportive  cry 
(Dear  age !  that  loves  to  tell  its  joy  aloud) 
SwellM  mingling  o'er  the  golden-wared  sea. 
Warm'd  by  the  glorious  sun,  each  dome  appeared 
Fused  in  the  glowing  aether.     Beautiful 
In  varied  radiance  shone  the  sacred  fiuie,— 
The  pillar'd  mansion  of  the  senator. 
The  fkir  suburban  palace,  with  its  sweet 
And  balmy  terrace-gardens^  'mid  whose  flowen 
The  infant  noble  chas'd  the  azure  fly. 
Wild  as  his  laughing  self, — and  the  neat  cot 
Of  the  laborious  peasant,  with  its  door 
And  windows  overarch'd  with  the  ripe  vine, 
Rear'd  from  a  twig  by  the  fond  family. 
And  trimm'd,  at  vacant  eve^  with  pious  care. 

Well  suited  was  the  scene,  the  place,  the  hour. 

To  flU  the  heart  with  gentlest  ecstasy, 

And  soft  emotions,  such  as  pour  the  oil 

Of  peace  upon  the  soul,  and  open  up 

The  springs  of  pity  and  universal  love.  * 

And  longer  had  the  pleasing  trance  enthrall'd 
The  sea-boy's  breast,  but  the  haste-breathing  pipe. 
And  the  loud  echoing  of  the  quick-paced  deck 
Call'd  him  to  duty.     No  swift-winged  gale 
Swept  with  rude  wing  the  sea,  nor  ftirrow'd  up 
Its  rough'ning  bosom  ;  but  from  all  its  depths 
A  bubbling  came,  and  its  wild  spirit  began 
To  rouse  its  sleeping  furies,  and  call  forth 
Its  boisterous  company  of  mountain  waves 
In  strange  mysterious  heavings,  and  wild  swells 
Portentous.    The  glad  sea-birds,  with  wild  whirls, 
Bath'd  in  the  surge  ;  and  the  exulting  bark 
Did  pare  the  waters  with  her  eager  prow. 

Silence  was  on  the  land,  as  deep  as  death,— 
All  save  the  city's  murmur :  the  tall  pines 
On  the  near  shore  hung  calm  and  motionless 
O'er  the  perturbed  wares,  that  dash'd  beneath 
Their  sleeping  branches,  'mid  whose  pleasant  leaves 
The  innocent  birds  were  flitting. 

Not  a  breath 
Stirred  on  the  mountains ;  but  the  churning  foam 
Whirl'd  on  the  tortured  deep,  that  groan'd  aloud, 
And  madly  writh'd  and  wrestled  to  be  fre**, 
Like  a  chain'd  maniac  I  There  was  no  strong  breeze 
To  guide  their  path  ;  and  the  disorderly  waves 
Clash'd  on  each  other  like  a  rebel  host 
That  rush  to  mutual  striib ;  and  the  tall  ship 
Danc'd  like  a  light  straw  on  their  bounding  tops. 
Dark  ominous  clouds  roll'd  o'er  the  murky  sky. 
And  blotted  out  the  sun ;  but  Etna's  brow 
Glar'd  forth  bright  noon-day,  with  its  blazing  spires 
Of  column'd  flame.    A  vast  impervious  mass 
Of  pitchy  darkness^  cloud  in  cloud  involved. 
Like  a  funereal  pall,  the  city  wrapt 
In  its  demoniac  covering.     All  at  once 
A  wild  unearthly  mingling  of  strange  ,Bonnd 
Rose  from  Euphemia,  like  the  rolling  flight 
Of  countless  chariot'Wheeli^  with  jarring  noise 
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Commingled,  and  a  low  and  hollow  froan, 
Aa  if  A-om  Nature*s  fsnaral  agony ! 

It  was  a  Bocna  to  blanch  the  ttoutcat  hearti, 
And  shake  man*t  boaatcd  courage  I    The  ■ea-bircby 
The  children  of  the  itorm,  congealed  with  fear, 
Dropped  lifelesB  in  the  hillowi :  terror  numbed 
The  seamen's  hearts  in  the  distracted  ship; 
Some  sunk  upon  the  deck ;  some  i*ushed  below 
To  escape  the  maddening  horror  of  the  sight, 
And  knees  were  bent  in  prayer  that  neV  had  knelt 
Until  that  instant     All  their  posU  forsook. 
All  sare  the  helmsman  ;  an  old  hoary  man. 
On  whose  blanched  cheek  thrice  twenty  winters*  wrath 
Had  left  their  furrowed  impress.     0>r  his  brow 
And  aged  shoulders  wide  the  grey  hair  streamed, 
As  with  stout  heart  and  steady  hand  he  grasped 
The  shivering  helm,  and  steered  the  vesoci  on  I 
But  where  was  Andkka,  the  young  Seaboy  P    Where 
Was  he,  the  gentle  dreamer,  whose  soft  heart 
Yearned  for  bis  long  lost  home  ?    On  the  cold  deck 
He  lay,  so  pallid  and  so  marble-llke. 
Ye  would  have  deemed  his  tender  soul  had  fled, 
But  that  a  fearful  shudder  sometimes  passed 
Across  his  fhime^  and  terribly  declared 
The  spirit  still  was  there^  though  inly  wrecked 
And  shattered.    *Twas  not  fear  that  thus  unhinged 
And  mastered  him ;  but  the  unforseen  collision 
Of  hostile  feelings,  the  bewildered  sense^ 
•  The  freezing  blood,  the  choking  agony. 

And  all  the  vulture  pangs  that  clutch  the  heart 
When  Hope  is  strangled  by  the  fiend  Despair  I 

But  now  the  weather  brightened  ;  first  a  mass 

Of  gloomiest  shade  gave  way,  and  through  the  chasm 

Flashing,  one  solitary  golden  beam 

Of  the  rejoicing  Sun  shot  from  the  midst, 

Down  to  the  blackening  ocean.    Then  at  once 

Severed  the  murky  clouds,  and  all  the  scene, 

Green  shores  peace-breathing  mountains^  and  blue  skies, 

Shone  out  in  Summer  loveliness.     The  seas 

Subsided  from  their  wrath,  as  wearied  out 

By  their  long  battling ;  and  the  frighted  cxew. 

Cheered  by  tl^e  brightening  Sun,  and  calmer  sea. 

Betook  them  to  their  posta^  though  doubtful  still 

And  hesitating.     But  whenever  the  mists 

That  hid  the  city  from  their  eyes  dispersed. 

Pale  terror  seized  them,  and  bewUderedly 

Each  on  the  other  gazed,  but  whispered  not — 

Fear  held  them  dumb. 

Where  had  Euphemia  gone —  * 
The  fair,  the  many-peopled  I     Where  her  domes, 
Her  towers,  her  arches  I    Where  her  thronged  resorts 
Of  loitering  T^uxury  or  busy  Commerce  I 
Or  that  proud  pile,  whose  heaven-aspiring  top 
Was  first  saluted  by  the  morning  Sun  ? 
All  had  gone  down  into  the  yawning  earth, 
Nor  left  a  mark  behind  them !    0*er  their  place 
A  sulphurous  lake»  of  hideous  aspect,  spread 
Its  slimy  waters,  over  which  the  beams 
Of  the  bright  Sun  played  with  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Like  lights  that  in  the  lonely  church-yard  shine 
r  the  dark  night  above  the  chamelled  dead ! 
Wretched  Euphemia  I  awful  was  thy  doom, 
And  all  thy  gentle  people's  I     Ruthless  fate 

•  The  City  of  St  Euphemia,  io  Calabria,  wat  toUUy  destroyed  by  an  earthquske  in  1(08.  Father 
Kircher  itates»  that  after  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  it  bad  diwennL  oothiDg  but  a  dismal 
and  putrid  lake  wai  to  be  seen,  where  the  city  had  stood. 
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£nwrapt  thee^  thoughtless,  in  his  blood-sfained  arms, 

And  with  demoniac  fury  hauled  thee  down 

Into  one  general  grave!   There  was  none  spared 

To  tell  the  tale ;  all  had  an  equal  doom  ; 

The  mother  and  her  sleeping  child  ;  the  sick 

And  spiritless  man,  and  the  light-hearted  girl 

Just  budding  into  womanhood ;  the  prince. 

And  simple  cottager ;  the  labouring  man, 

And  the  young  family,  or  the  aged  pair 

For  whom  he  toiled ;  the  prisoner  and  the  fi'ee ; 

The  penitent  kneeling  at  God^s  holy  altar. 

And  the  gay  youth  laughing  at  some  light  jest 

Or  frolic.    Nero's  bloody  wish  was  done — 

A  people  swept  at  once  into  the  tomb ! 

And  now  the  mariners  thronged  the  busy  deck, 

Wktsperliig,  and  o*er  the  vaiying  murmur  ye  might  hear 

That  word  of  fearful  sound — <<  Earthquake,**  repeated 

In  tones  that  told  the  speak er*s  inward  dread ; 

And' all  deplor^  the  unexampled  fate 

Of  the  fair  city ;  but  no  farther  went 

Their  lamentations ;  n<me  were  '<  native  there** 

Save  the  lone  Seabot.     Him  the  pitying  crew 

Raised  from  the  deck,  and  gently  strove  to  bring 

The  wavering  spirit  back.     At  length  he  oped 

His  restless  eyes,  and  sighed,  and  looked  around 

Wildly  ;  but  as  the  twilight-glimmering  sense  ratamed. 

And  recollection,  to  hia  native  shore 

He  threw  an  eager  glance^  with  terror  fraught 

And  feverish  expectation.    Then  at  once 

A  thousand  harrowing  feelings  pierced  his  brain, 

And  goaded  it  to  madness  I  *Twas  too  much 

For  his  young  mind,  untutored  by  the  rubs 

And  sorrow-blunting  oommeroe  of  the  world. 

The  light  that,  like  the  morning  star,  doth  pour 

Brightness  and  joy  upon  the  mind,  was  quenched. 

All  that  remained  was  like  the  sickly  ray 

Of  a  lone  cresset  In  some  charnel-house. 

That  shiasa  but  !for  the  past,  and  never  throvra 

A  beam  upon  the  present.     He  besought, 

With  tears  and  prayers,  the  thronging  mariners 

To  take  him  to  the  land.     At  first  they  tried 

To  sooth  and  quiet  him ;  but  wearied  out 

By  hia  sad  cries,  and  inly  touched  with  pity, 

At  length  Hhey  rowed  him  to  the  desolate  shore, 

And  left  him  there. 

Next  mom  some  villagers, 
With  cautions  step,  came  to  the  blasted  scene, 
And  led  him  kin^y  to  their  peacefal  home. 
But  aye,  with  morning  beam,  he  did  return 
To  that  dead  lake ;  and  the  early  tiHTeller 
At  diataoee  viewed  him  seated  on  a  stone 
By  its  lone  brink,  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes 
Tliat  gazed  upon  its  waveless  breast,  as  if 
Tliey  pierced  its  depths,  and  summoned  from  below 
The  dead—the  well-beloyedl 

And  he  taid, 
^  That  the  sweet  oonvent-bells  did  ever  ring, 
And  that  beneath  the  waters  he  beheld 
His  own  sweet  cottage ;  that  his  mother  oft 
Gazed  from  the  door  along  the  well-known  path 
To  welcome  him,  and  that  his  sisters  wrpt 
Because  he  came  not ;  ibr  that  a  cruel  stream. 
With  dark  impassible  waters,  hemmed  him  in ; 
And  oft  he  called  them,  but  they  never  heard. 

For  the  wild  brawling  of  the  roaring  flood  !** 

•  «•••• 
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INDIRECT  TAXATION. 

We  boast  that  we  belong  to  '^  The  Movement ;"  that  \a,  to  the  class 
of  Reformers  who  maintain  that  the  great  measure  of  Reform  obtained, 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  the  Reformed  Parliament  must  proceed 
to  lop  off  every  thing  that  is  rotten  in  our  institutions,  in  order  that 
the  machine  of  Government  may  work  well  for  the  labouring  classes, 
whose  interests  and  undeniable  rights  have  hitherto  been  sacrificed  by 
Tory  oppressors  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy.    In  this  im- 
portant work,  to  which  Ministers  and  the  Reformed  Parliament  have  to 
address  themselves,  we  farther  maintain,  that  there  must  be  no  delay. 
He  has  looked  with  a  very  superficial  eye  at  what  has  been  going  on  in 
this  country  for  some  years  past,  who  has  not  disceiped  that  the  spirit 
of  Reform,  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  active,  and  which  has  already 
produced  so  grand  a  result  as  the  Reform  Bill,  has  been  itself  urged  to  ac- 
tivity by  another  spirit.  The  ancient  mariner  tells  us  of  the  spirit  ^*  which 
maketh  the  ship  to  go."    There  is  a  spirit  which  maketh  the  car  of  Reform 
to  go ;  that  has  supplied  the  force  which  has  kept  the  wheels  of  the  car  in 
motion,  and  will  continue  to  impel  it  forward,  in  all  probability  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace,  for  years  to  come,  and  with  a  force  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  resist.    The  Spirit  of  Power  to  wliich  we  allude^  is  the  Gs- 
Nius  of  Want.    He  it  is,  although  not  always  visible  to  the  careless 
observer,  who  has  called  every  Reform  Meeting,  who  has  dictated  every 
Reform  Petition,  who  has  set  in  motion  every  Reform  procession.  While 
Mr.  Brodie,  as  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Political  Union,  occupied  the 
precentor's  desk  in  the  Cowgate  Chapel,  we  indistinctly  saw  the  Genius 
of  Want  in  the  superior  pulpit,  presiding  over  the  president   We  saw  him 
afiixing  the  placards  on  the  public  places  of  Edinburgh,  summoning  the 
Political  Union  to  the  King's  Park,  the  first  great  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  in  the  open  air.  We  saw  his  dusky  form  immense- 
ly dilated,  leaning  over  the  chairman  at  that  meeting,  and  obscuring  the 
^y  above  the  assemblage  of  twenty  thousand  people.     The  same  potent 
spirit  was  visible  to  us,  at  the  same  place,  when  the  still  greater  multitude 
afterwards  assembled  there,  the  Whig  leaders  being  compelled  by  his 
influence  to  that  unwonted  act  of  decision,  the  taking  part  in  an  open- 
air  meeting.  Again,  we  saw  him  on  the  same  spot  overhanging  an  immense 
multitude,  his  features  expressing  terrible  determination,  a  large  black 
flag  in  his  hand,  exhibiting  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  with  the  ominous  in- 
scription, ''REFORM  or  DEATH."  Once  more  we  saw  him,  with  his  hag- 
gard features  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile,  heading  the  Jubilee  Procession. 
But  it  were  vain  to  state  where  we  have  seen  him.    He  has  been  the 
great  actor  in  every  revolution,  and  in  every  measure  of  Reform  that  has 
taken  place.    His  terrific  power  is  exerted  always  by  one  of  these  two 
instruments.  Reform  or  Revolution ;  and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  the  privileged  orders  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  establishes 
himself.    Forty  years  ago,  the  French  nobles  chose  the  one  way :  our 
aristocracy  has  wisely  given  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  chosen 
the  other  and  better  alternative. 
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As  this  terrible  spirit  has  not  taken  his  departure^  and  will  not,  until 
the  people,  whom  he  has  stirred  up  to  demand  Reform,  obtain  a  redress 
of  sdl  their  grievances,  it  behoves  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament  to 
address  themselves  seriously  to  their  task.  The  Genius  of  Want  endures 
no  trifling.  By  a  single  movement  of  one  of  his  gigantic  limbs,  he  can 
overthrow  the  whole  framework  of  Government ;  and  great  would  be  the 
misery  before  any  other  form  could  be  substituted  and  order  restored. 
Again,  we  say  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament,  proceed  in  the  good 
work  which  must  be  done.  You  must  abolish  monopolies,  extinguish 
tithes,  cut  off  all  pensions  and  sinecures,  take  off  the  malt  tax,  and 
abolish  the  corn  laws ;  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  give 
voters  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  All  these  things  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  Genius  of  Want  will  be  satisfied,  and  take  his  departure  from 
our  land.    All  these  things  you  should  therefore  do  quickly. 

But  there  is  one  pestilential  impost,  which,  if  you  will  take  off,  we 
shall  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  your  intentions  to  do  everything 
which  the  suffering  people  have  a  just  right  to  demand ;  and  shall  as- 
cribe any  delay  of  the  other  measures  to  difficulties  which  you  suppose 
to  be  at  present  beyond  your  control.  Abolish  the  taxes  on  knowledge. 
Let  there  be  no  restraint  on  the  poorest  of  the  people  acquiring  a  know, 
ledge  of  their  rights.  Do  this,  and  we  shall  give  you  the  fullest  credit 
for  upright  intentions,  and  use  what  influence  we  possess  to  restrain  the  na- 
tural impatience  of  the  people  for  the  other  measures  of  Reform,  on  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  which  they  have  long  made  up  their  minds ;  although 
many  of  you  whose  mental  vision  should  be  more  acute  than  theirs,  and 
would  be  so  were  you  as  immediately  accessible  to  the  impulse  of  the 
Genius  of  Want  as  they  are,  still  are^  or  affect  to  be,  unenlightened 
in  regard  to  the  same  measures. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  the  removal  of  the 
odious  Taxes  on  Knowledge ;  that  has  been  done  by  so  many  journals,  so 
ably  and  so  often,  as  to  make  any  demonstration  of  their  nature  and 
effects  wholly  unnecessary,  except  as  to  one  particular,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  call  your  attention.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  of  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  should  be 
great,  and  the  papers  conveyed  free  of  postage,  otherwise  the  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  would  be  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  their  own 
places  of  publication ;  each  hamlet  or  village  having  its  own  paltry  news- 
paper, instead  of  the  metropolitan  papers,  which  will  always  be  the 
ablest  and  most  liberal  in  their  views,  circulating  widely,  and  disseminat- 
ing sound  principles  over  the  whole  country.  The  duty  on  all  periodicals, 
we  think,  should  be  one  penny  per  sheet ;  at  least  on  all  containing  news 
or  political  discussions.  On  the  propriety  of  placing  any  duty  on  mere- 
ly literary  publications,  we  have  great  doubts ;  and  are  inclined  to  think 
they  should  be  exempted  from  duty,  unless  they  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  circulation  by  post. 

The  Taxes  on  Knowledge  consist  of  the  stamps  on  newspapers  and  the 
duty  on  paper.  There  are  some  minor  taxes  affecting  knowledge :  such 
as  the  stamp  duty  on  pamphlets,  and  on  almanacks,  and  the  eleven  copies 
of  books  required  by  Stationers'  Hall.  But  these  are  so  trifling,  that  re- 
mark on  them  is  needless.  They  will  be  taken  off,  with  the  others,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  also  those  needless  and  vexatious  regulations  as  to 
finding  security  against  publishing  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels. 
General  as  has  been  the  complaint  against  the  newspaper  stanl^ps,  there 
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has  been  little  said  against  the  duty  on  pi^ier.  If  mentioned  at  all,  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  discussions  on  the  taxes  on  knowledge^  to 
found  an  argument  in  favour  of  reducing  the  stamp  duties^  on  the  sup. 
position  of  the  paper  duty  being  retained.  We  are  told  that^  were  the 
stamps  reduced  from  4d.,  with  SO  per  cent  discount,  to  one  penny  neit, 
any  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  would  be  made  up  by  the  ad- 
ditional  number  of  stamps  that  would  be  required,  and  the  additional 
amount  of  duty  on  paper  which  the  increased  drculation  of  newspapers 
would  produce.  The  argument  is  a  good  one.  By  such  a  scheme  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  very  considerably ;  not  diminished,  as  Lord 
Althorp  affects  to  believe.  But  knowledge  is  too  precious  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  impost  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  The  only  impost  on  the 
circulation  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  toleiflted  by  a  people  pre. 
tending  to  be  free,  is  a  stamp  duty  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  circula- 
tion by  post ;  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hume  thinks  a  halfpenny  per  sheet 
more  than  sufficient.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  we  contend  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  levy  the  tax  directly,  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  duty  on  the  news, 
paper,  than  indirectly,  by  means  of  an  excise  duty  on  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  to  the  excise  duty  on  the  munufacture 
of  paper  that  we  now  request  attention. 

The  duty  on  printing  paper,  of  whatever  quality,  is  threepence  per 
pound  weight.  Printing  papers  for  books  and  newspapers  generally  sell 
at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound.  Taking  Is.  per  pound  as  the  aver- 
age, and  in  fact  the  most  general  price,  let  us  see  how  much  Govern, 
ment  gains,  and  how  much  the  people  lose,  by  this  manner  of  taxing 
their  newspapers  and  books. 

A  ream  of  paper  generally  sells  at  about  £1,  and  weighs  about  twenty 
pounds.  The  duty  of  Sd.  per  pound  here  amounts  to  exactly  56.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  papermaker  charges  his  customer, 
the  bookseller,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  15s.  for  paper  and  56.  for 
duty ;  and  that,  were  the  duty  abolished,  58.  per  ream  is  all  the  abate* 
ment  that  he  could  afford  to  make.  The  price  of  the  paper  is  enhanced 
materially  by  the  excise  regulation,  independently  of  the  nett  sum  of 
duty  paid.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  every  excised  commodity.  The 
regulations  which  the  papermakers  must  observe,  under  severe  penalties^ 
are  numerous,  minute,  and  in  the  highest  degree  vexatious  and  trouble, 
some.  The  paper  maker  scarcely  feels  himself  at  home  in  his  own  pre. 
mises ;  the  excisemen  being  the  real  masters  there.  They  must  know 
the  description  of  paper,  the  quantity,  and  the  weight  made  at  each  par- 
ticular vat,  on  each  particular  day ;  and  this  must  be  entered  before 
IS  o'clock  next  day,  under  a  penalty.  The  paper  must  be  put  up  in  no 
quantities  but  reams  ;  and  each  ream  must  be  tied  up  in  a  wrapper,  to 
which  a  label  obtained  from  the  excise  upon  previous  application,  must 
be  attached.  There  are  inspections,  weighings,  markings,  and  counter- 
markings,  the  very  enumeration  of  which  would  be  an  infliction,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  spare  all  our  readejs,  except  those  who  choose  to 
read  the  tiresome  detail  in  a  note.  In  addition  to  all  this  annoyance, 
the  actual  expense  of  the  clerks,  foremen,  &e,  required,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excise  regulations,  amounts  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
The  papermaker,  whose  letter  we  give  below,  estimates  the  expense 
caused  him  by  the  excise  at  L.3(K);  but  calculates  that  one  way  and  another, 
the  advantage  to  him  were  the  excise  duty  taken  off,  would  be  equal  to 
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L.IOOO'  a-year ;  of  which  the  public  would  reap  the  benefit  in  a  reduced 
price  of  paper,  independently  of  the  reduction  directly  caused  by  the 
absence  of  duty.* 

Profit  is  charged  by  all  manufacturers,  for  outlay,  trouble,  and  risk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  as  the  Excise  duty  causes  an 
advance  of  money,  much  trouble,  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  and  the 
same  risk  of  bad  debts  as  the  paper  itself  is  subject  to,  the  paper, 
maker  must  have  the  same  profit  on  the  sum  paid  for  duty,  and  wages  of 
elerks,  &c.  required  in  consequence  of  the  Excise  regulations,  as  upon 
any  other  part  of  his  outlay ;  such  as  rags,  wages  of  labour,  tear  and 
wear  of  machinery,  &c.  The  papermaker's  expenses  are  paid  before  his 
goods  are  brought  t|^  market;  and  when  he  sells,  he  has  to  allow  a  run^ 
ning  credit  of  at  least  three  months,  and  then  generally  takes  a  bill 
at  a  long  date  in  payment.  Looking  to  all  this,  we  may  safely  say, 
that  instead  of  58.  per  ream,  which  is  all  that  the  Excise  office  receives 
from  him,  he  must  charge  his  customer  6s.  6d.  Were  the  Excise  duty 
on  paper  abolished,  we  doubt  not  that  the  same  paper  which  is  now  sold 


*  <<  I  hare  all  my  life  regarded  the  whole  system  of  the  Excise  La^s  as  a  most  dis- 
graceful one,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  roe,  that  any  British  Government  should  have  been  able  to 
Inflict  such  a  vexatious  mode  of  collecting  revenue,  or  that  the  British  people  should 
have  so  long  submitted  to  it ;  and  although,  probably  from  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population  being  directly  affected  by  the  Excise  Laws,  they  have  not  obtained  that 
public  attention,  as  a  grievance,  which  might  have  been  expected,  I  trust  I  shall  live 
Co  see  the  day  when  they  shall  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  allude  chiefly  €• 
the  constant  annoyance — to  the  regular,  vexations,  and  suspicious  interference,  to  which 
a  manufacturer  under  the  Excise  is  exposed ;  and  to  the  distraction  of  his  attention 
from  his  business,  by  the  demands  of  petty  functionaries,  generally  his  inferiors  i« 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

«  There  is,  perhaps,  no  trade  under  the  Excise  where  these  grievances  are  more  felt, 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  striked  the  inquirer  is^ 
that,  while  the  duty  is  levied  on  most  excisahle  articles  a  good  deal  en  masses  in  the 
case  of  paper,  it  is  preceded  by  a  most  dilatory  and  laborious  process.  The  duty  is 
charged  on  the  pound  weight ;  and  yet  every  description  of  paper  must  be  made  up  in 
the  same  quantity,  viz.  a  ream.  The  details  are  these  : — Before  any  ream  could 'be 
tied  up,  a  wrapper  of  the  size  mnyt  previously  have  had  a  label  pasted  upon  it; 
and  that  label  must  be  dry  and  firmly  attached  to  the  wrapper.  These  labels 
are  famished  to  us  by  the  Excise  in  such  quantities  as  we  shall  have  previously 
requested  in  writing.  We  are  bound  to  account  for  every  label,  under  a^penalty  of 
£200  for  every  one  deficient ;  so  that  it  is  a  matter  requiring  great  care  to  check  the 
number  furnished,  and  keep  a  distinct  and  accurate  account  of  them.  After  the  ream 
has  been  tied  up,  the  cla$8  to  which  the  paper  belongs  must  be  Written  upon  it,  and 
also  the  estimated  weight  of  each  ream.  We  are  then  bound  to  keep  the  stock  ia 
such  a  manner  that  the  officers  may  at  all  times  take  an  account  of  it,  and  so  that 
they  may  see  the  label  on  every  individual  ream. 

<<  When  the  paper  is  brought  forward  to  be  charged  with  duty,  we  are  also  obliged 
to  affix  the  progressive  number  upon  each  ream,  the  quarter  and  year,  and  the  date  on 
which  it  is  charged ;  and  the  officer  must  repeat  the  weight  in  writing,  and  his  naiAe,  on 
every  ream.  Then  comes  the  stamping;  which,  although  it  ought  to  be  performed 
by  the  officer,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  dispatch,  or  it  may  be  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  officer,  is  generally  done  by  one  of  our  own  servants.  There  is  then  the  weigh- 
ing, and  keeping  accounts  of  the  weighing,  and  many  other  particulars ;  and  affix- 
ing the  departure  stamp  three  times  to  every  ream  before  it  goes  out  You  wiU 
readily  imagine  that  the  trouble  occasioned  by  all  these  details  is  very  great  It  is 
impossible  to  act  strictly  op  to  the  letter  of  every  act  of  Parliament;  but  of  course 
we  must  do  so  as  far  as  possible :  and  to  all  I  have  stated  must  be  added,  the  keeping 
of  accounts  for  the  Excise,  of  the  paper,  and  the  estimated  weight  and  quantity  made 
at  every  vat  and  machine  every  day,  and  which  must  be  entered  before  12  o'clock  on 
the  following  day,  under  a  penalty  for  non-compliance.    Then,  about  once  a-week, 
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at  90b.  per  ream  would  be  sold  at  13s.  6d.^  or  ISs.  The  effect  of  other 
abolitions  of  Excise  duties  goes  to  prove  this.  But  suppose  the  reduc 
tion  of  Excise  duties  only  6s.  6d.,  let  us  see  the  effect  to  the  public. 
The  newspaper  proprietor  must,  of  course,  charge  a  profit  on  all  the 
items  of  his  outlay ;  and  as  he,  too,  must  give  credit,  and  run  risks,  he 
must  have  at  least  10  per  cent,  from  the  newsmen  more  than  his  expen. 
diture,  which  will  raise  the  6s.  6d.  to  7?.  Sd.  Again,  the  newsman,  who 
in  his  turn  gives  credit,  and  runs  risks,  longer  and  greater  than  those 
of  the  newspaper  proprietor,  adds  a  profit,  as  is  well  known,  of  about 
80  per  cent.,  paying  5|d.  for  a  newspaper,  and  charging  7d. ;  this  nug^ 
ments  the  7s.  2d.  to  8s.  7d.  Farther,  the  5s.  is  diminished  to  Govern- 
ment  by  the  expense  of  collecting  the  Excise  duties,  averaging  6  per 
cent. ;  and  the  part  that  relates  to  paper  probably  exceeding  that  rate. 
Six  per  cent,  off  5b.  reduces  it  to  4s.  8|d. ;  so  that  the  public  really  pay 
8s.  7d.  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  paper,  while  the  Exchequer  re- 
ceives only  48.  8  jd.     Such  is  the  effect  of  indirect  taxation. 

No  doubt,  the  stamp  duty  also  is  aggravated  to  the  public  by  the  news, 
paper  proprietor's  10  per  cent,  and  the  newsmen's  20  per  cent.    But  the 


we  hare  a  visit  fh>m  a  Supervisor,  who  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  has  been  a 
charge,  must  weigh  over  the  whole ;  and  if  he  makes  the  draft  a  single  pound  mors 
than  the  officer,  it  mnst  be  set  down  against  us.  It  is  generally  the  other  way,  viz. 
that  his  weight  is  short  of  the  officer*s;  but  in  this  case  no  deduction  is  made,  the 
highest  ffuage  always  being  taken.  1  ought  also  to  reckon  a  good  deal  on  account 
of  the  Excise  rounds  beginning  (in  place  of  the  Ist  day  of  each  quarter)  on  the  Gth, 
and  sometimes  so  late  as  the  10th.  As  all  other  mercantile  accounts  begin  as  from 
the  1st,  we  h.iTe  to  pay,  for  any  papers  charged  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  duty 
six  weeks  earlier  than  we  ought  fairly  to  da 

**  I  could  mention  various  other  causes  and  annoyances  and  loss  from  the  Excise  re- 
gulations. To  give  you  one  instance,  I  will  state  the  process  that  takes  place  in  pre- 
paring papers  for  exportation.  We  usually  export  large  qnantities  of  paper,  gene- 
rally in  very  small  packages,  quarto,  octavo,  &c.  To  do  so,  of  course,  the  whole 
must  be  in  the  first  place  '<  charged'''  with  dutjr*  We  contend,  that  if  it  be  weighed 
over,  and  the  number  of  reams  and  weight  be  entered  in  the  oidinary  accounts  against 
us,  the  intention  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  ;  but  the  Excise  says,  No  :  the  law,  in  all  its 
details,  must  be  complied  with,  and,  accordingly,  the  whole  operation  of  pasting  la- 
bels, filling  up  the  class,  estimated  weight,  progressive  number,  date,  officer's  name, 
ftr.,  &c.,mu8t  be  performed  upon  every  individual  ream  and  parcel,  although  the  Excise 
are  quite  aware,  that  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  is  to  be  undone  by  the  wrappers 
as  well  as  labels  on  the  paper  so  to  Iw  exported,  being  destroyed,  before  it  is  packed 
fbr  exportation.  The  paper  is  necessarily  and  unnecessarily  injured  by  heing  thus 
.twice  knocked  about,  and  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour  is  the  consequence, 
both  to  the  trader  and  the  officer.  We  lately  petitioned  that  it  might  (as  was 
formerly  the  case)  be  done  away  with ;  and  that  one  operation  of  weighing  might 
serve  for  charging  the  weight  against  us,  and  for  entitling  us  to  the  certificate  of  the 
packing  officer,  when  he  sees  the  paper  packed.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  ac- 
commodation should  not  be  granted  to  us,  as  two  officers  are  always  requisite  on  the 
occasion ;  and  you  will  readily  perceive,  fh>m  what  I  have  said,  the  absurdity  and 
uselessness  of  such  a  system. 

''Another  inconvenience  we  suffer  here  is,  from  having  a  number  of  mills.  We  make, 
but  do  not  finish  paper  at  each ;  and  before  we  can  remove  paper  from  one  to  another 
which  is  often  desirable,  even  on  a  very  short  notice,  we  must  give  notice  to  the  of. 
ficer  of  our  intention  so  to  do,  and  get  his  certificate,  or  permit,  which  must  ac- 
company the  paper  in  its  transit,  and  tiiere  be  duly  taken  care  of,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  functionary,  and  an  account,  &c.  duly  retained  of  it 

*'  The  actual  outlay  caused  to  us  for  wages  of  clerks  and  workmen  I  calculate  at 
iCSOO ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  nearly  £1000  per  annum  better,  if 
freed  of  the  Excise.  One  element  of  my  calculation  was  founded  upon  the  extent  of 
bad  debts.  There  is  scarcely  a  year  but  we  (and  we  presume  every  nuiker  to  the 
same  extent)  do  not  lose  jCIOOO  entirely  on  bad  debts,  of  which,  of  course^  more 
than  one-fourth  is  the  duty  on  the  paper.  It  is  on  printing  papers  heing  sold  at  a 
long  credit,  that  we  are  most  exposed  to  it.** 
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pApermaker'ft  per  centage,  which,  from  vexatious  interfereoce>  expense 
of  clerks,  &c.,  risk,  and  outlay  of  capital,  must  be  heavy,  is  saved,  and 
also  the  expense  to  Government  of  collecting  the  Excise  duty.  The 
collection  of  the  stamp  duties  is  attended  with  little  trouble  to  the  news- 
paper proprietor^  and  scarcely  any  expence  to  the  stamp  office. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  all,  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  would  be  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  indirect  taxation  of  newspapers  entirely,  by  abolishing 
both  the  paper  and  stamp  duties,  and  levying  a  postage  of  one  penny  on 
each  newspaper  every  time  it  goes  through  the  post-office^  whatever  may 
be  the  distance  it  goes.  In  this  way  the  local  circulation  would  not  be 
taxed  at  all^  and  the  sums  paid  in  postage  would  all  go  undiminished 
into  the  treasury^  or  diminished  merely  by  that  very  trifling  additional 
expence  to  the  post-office  which  the  transmission  of  the  newspapers  might 
occasion.  The  only  drawback  from  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  public 
of  this  method,  would  be  the  inducement  which  the  penny  of  postage 
and  the  want  of  the  local  news  might  aiford  to  the  inhabitants  of  pro- 
vincial townsj  to  prefer  their  own  provincial  newspapers,  with  their  nar- 
row views,  timid  speculations  on  politics,  and  inferior  literary  merit,  to 
the  metropolitan  papers. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  if  a  revenue  to  any  extent  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  circulation  of  knowledge,  it  ought  not  to  be  col. 
lected  by  an  Excise  duty,  so  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  same  objections  to  the  duty  on  paper  apply  still  more 
strongly  to  the  case  of  books.  The  evils  of  the  indirect  system  of  taxa- 
tion more  strikingly  manifest  themselves  in  this  case  than  in  the  other, 
by  reason  of  the  taxed  articles  passing  through  a  greater  number  of  hands 
between  the  Government  and  the  last  purchaser. 

Supposing,  as  before,  that  the  Exchequer  collects  Sd.  per  lb.,  or  5s.  per 
ream,  from  the  papermaker,  and  charges  68.  6d.  to  his  customer,  the  pub- 
lishing bookseller ;  the  latter  adds  a  charge  of  generally  100  per  cent, 
on  his  outlay  for  paper,  as  well  as  on  the  other  expenses  of  the  book ; 
the  per  centage  varying  according  to  the  supposed  risk  of  the  book  selling 
to  the  extent  of  the  whole  impression,  or  a  small  part  of  it  only,  in  ten 
weeks,  or  ten  yeard,  and  at  the  regular  trade  price,  or  the  price  of  waste 
paper.  The  risks  of  publishing,  the  long  outlay  of  capital,  and  the 
amount  of  bad  debts,  are  so  considerable,  that  100  per  cent,  may 
be  taken  as  the  addition  required  to  be  made  by  publishers  to  the 
outlay  on  a  book;  and  we  know  that  to  be  about  the  average  rate 
laid  on.  Well,  the  6s.  6d.  which  the  paper  maker  charges  the  publisher, 
by  reason  of  the  excise  duty  on  paper,  is  thus  increased  by  the  publisher 
in  his  charge  to  the  wholesale  bookseller  (to  a  large  extent  of  the  im. 
pression  of  every  book,  a  different  person  from  the  publisher)  to  ISs. 
The  wholesale  bookseller  who  supplies  the  retail  booksellers  of  London, 
of  Dublin,  or  of  Edinburgh,  adds  11,  or  more  frequently,  17^  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  charged  by  the  publisher.  Suppose  the  latter,  for  a  reason 
that  shall  instantly  be  explained :  17(  per  cent,  on  ISs.  is  2s.  2d. ;  the  ISs 
now  therefore  becomes  1 58. 2d.  Lastly,  the  retail  bookseller's  profit,  where 
he  gives  the  regular  credit,  and  allows  no  discount  at  settling,  (the  most 
common  case,)  is  an  addition  to  the  price  he  has  paid  the  wholesale  book- 
seller, of  4Sf  per  cent,  if  the  latter  has  been  allowed  the  regular  discount 
by  the  publisher,  and  has  added  only  11  per  cent,  commission,  and  37^ 
per  cent,  if  the  wholesale  bookseller,  has  added  17^  P^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^® 
supposed  this  latter  case  before,  we  must,  to  preserve  accuracy,  take 
the  same  case  again.    Adding,  therefore,  37^  per  cent.,  or  5s.  8d.  to  158. 
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9d.^  we  have  £A,  Os.  lOd.^  the  Bum  the  purchaser  of  the  hook  pays,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper,  while  the  Exchequer  draws 
5s.,  diminished  hy  6  per  cent,  as  the  expense  of  collection,  viz.  4s.  8{d. 
Behold  once  more  the  effect  of  indirect  taxation.  Think  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  hooks  paying  £A,  Os.  lOd.,  to  yield  government  only  48.  8^.^ 
and  then  think  of  the  operation  of  such  a  duty  in  diminishing  the  side 
of  books. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  proportion  which  the  total  sum 
which  the  public  pays  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  paper,  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  duty  drawn  by  the  Exchequer,  is  as  L.l.  Os.  lOd.  to 
4s.  B^d.     Far  from  it.     The  case  of  hooks  is  different  from  that  of 
newspapers  and  cheap  periodicals.    Every  copy  of  these  is  sold ;  the 
publishers  taking  care  to  print  no  more  than  the  number  for  which  they 
have  a  steady  demand.     It  is  not  so  with  books,   as  every  bookseUer, 
publisher,  wholesale  dealer,  or  retailer,  will  acknowledge  with  a  sigh  : 
Witness  Mr.  Colbum's  thirty  thousand  volumes  of  Fashionable  and  His- 
torical novels,  offered  at  8d.  per  volume,  on  condition  of  exportation : 
witness  the  advertisements  and  catalogues  of  the  Cheap  Booksellers, 
where  (published  at  15s.)  Ss.  6d.  frequently  meets  your  eye :  witness  the 
prodigious  loads  of  books  which  enter  the  warehouse  of  that  noble  speci- 
men of  the  Bull  family,  Mr.  John  Chidley,  Goswell-street,  London, — 
which  enter  books,  and  exeunt  waste  paper :  witness  the  paper  in  which 
the  tobacconist  ties  your  cigars,  and  the  grocer  your  sugar.    To  such 
profane  uses  are  put  the  sheets  which  the  poor  author  fondly  trusted 
would  bear  his  fame  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven ;  sheets  which  he 
had  written  with  such  labour,  yet  with  such  joyous  anticipations ;  which 
he   had  shewn    with  such  ilLdissembled  pride  to  ''a  few   particular 
friends  ;"  which,  when  the  stupid  and  illiterate  booksellers  had  returned 
''  with  many  thanks  for  the  honour  done  them  by  their  being  favoured 
with  a  perusal  of  so  very  respectable  a  work,"  but  without  an  offer  of 
either  copy.money,  or  taking  upon  themselves  the  risk  (harsh  word  to 
an  author !)  of  publication,   he  had,  with  noble  confidence  in  his  own 
powers, resolved  to  ^'publish  at  his  own  expense,"  and  ''shame  the  rogues;" 
which  he  had  seen  put  through  the  press  with  affectionate  solicitude, 
sometimes  consulting  three  friends  about  the  location  of  one  comma,  and 
sta&ding  for  hours  by  the  press,  witnessing  the  birth  of  the  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding sheets,  and  rejoicing,  almost  with  a  father's  joy,  when  the  book 
at  last  appeared  in  extra  boards  on  the  counter  of  his  publisher.    Alas, 
alas  !  for  the  poor  author's  hopes  of  profit  or  of  fame — of  proceeds  of 
sales  to  meet  expenses  of  paper,  print,  and  advertising — of  notices  in 
the  Magazines,  and  reviews  in  the  Quarterlies.    All  is  disappointment ; 
his  hopes  *'  subdued,  but  cherished  long,"  are  at  last  utterly  extinguished. 
The  Publisher's  account  stands  thus  :^ 

Author  and  his  friends         ...  50  Copies 

Copies  for  Editors  of  Newspapers,  Magazines, 

and  Reviews      -         -         •         -         «  27      « 

Additional  Copies  for  Editors,  afterwards  or- 
dered by  Author,  per  list    -         -         -  38     ~ 
Sales             ---._.           26- 
Sent  to  Author's  house,  by  desire,  to  meet  fu- 
ture sales           -         -         .         .          .         250 
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But  this  sad  narrative  of  the  woes  of  authorship,  quceque  ipse  mise^mma 
vidi,  is  a  digression.  We  were  remarking  that  the  public  did  not  pay 
a  total  sum  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  paper  bearing  the  proportion 
to  the  sum  drawn  by  the  Exchequer,  of  Xl>Os.  lOd.  to  4s.  84d.,  inasmuch 
as  the  books  printed  are  not  all  sold  at  regular  price ;  large  quantities 
of  them  being  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  or  made  waste  paper.  la 
the  case  of  newspapers,  the  proportion  between  what  the  Exchequer 
receives,  and  what  the  public  pays,  we  have  calculated  to  be  about 
4s.  8^d.  to  8s.  7d.  In  the  case  of  books,  the  article  has  to  pass  through 
one  hand  more  than  in  that  of  newspapers,  and  is,  from  its  nature,  the 
subject  of  a  far  less  steady  trade  than  the^  supplying  of  newspapers. 
These  circumstances  will  make  the  difference  between  the  sum  paid  by 
the  public,  and  the  sum  which  reaches  the  Government  coffers^  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  newspapers.  We  should  guess  the  proportion  to  be 
about  that  of  12s.  or  13s.  to  4s.  8id.,  or  nearly  3  to  1. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  admit  that  the  public  are  not  Keeced  to  be- 
yond three  times  the  sum  which  the  same  good  and  patient  public  re- 
iceives  into  its  treasury,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  all  those  members 
of  the  community,  who  purchase  new  books  at  the  regular  publication 
prices,  pay  the  greater  jToportion  first  stated.  Upon  that  part  of  the 
retail  price  of  the  book  which  has  been  caused  by  the  duty  on  paper,  the 
purchaser  actually  pays  at  the  rate  of  Ll.,  Os.  lOd.  that  the  Exchequer 
may  receive  at  the  rate  of  4s.  8^d.  The  rate  is  not  uniform;  but  that 
is  about  the  average  of  it.  On  cheap  journals,  on  magazines,  reviews. 
And  all  those  numerous  works  now  published  in  monthly  volume^  at  a  low 
price,  the  overcharge  to  the  purchaser,  or  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  is 
considerably  less  than  the  average ;  while,  upon  expensive  quartos^  or 
fashionable  novels,  at  10s.  6d.  per  small  octavo  volume,  the  loss  is  often 
greater  than  the  above  average,  applicable  to  books  sold  at  retail 
prices — ^that  ig  to  say,  the  loss  in  this  last  description  of  purchases 
often  exceeds  168,  1^  out  of  L.l>  Os.  lOd.  Once  more,  contemplate 
the  effect  of  indirect  taxation. 

We  have  called  the  sum  which  the  public  draws  in  excise  duty  less 
than  the  increased  sum  which  the  public  pays  as  purchasers  of  excised 
commodities,  A^f,  not  rashly,  but  advisedly.  It  will  probably  ocoiir  to 
some  persons,  that  there  is  no  loss  in  the  case ;  for  what  the  Exchequer 
does  not  get,  is  so  much  g^ain  to  the  different  dealers  through  whose  hands 
the  excised  commodity  passes  in  succession ;  so  that,  granting  that  the 
last  purchaser  of  the  commodity  pays  twice  or  thrice  the  sum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty,  which  the  Exchequer  receives,  his  loss  is  the  dealer's 
gain,  and  the  public  at  large  lose  nothing.  This  is  plausible ;  suffi. 
ciently  so,  to  be  uttered  by  a  Vansittart,  a  Ooulburn,  or  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  maintain  that  the  national  debt,  being  only  the  debt 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  another  portion,  the  British  public 
is,  strictly  speaking,  not  in  debt  at  all !  Many  observations,  as  little 
true,  and  not  more  plausible,  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  the  People's 
Representatives,  not  merely  by  knowing  hypocrites,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  well-meaning  dunder-heads,  of  which  the  House  never  fails  to  pre 
sent,  in  mercantile  phrase,  an  extensive  assortment,  and  every  variety. 
The  observation  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  superficial  one.  Who  does  not 
see,  the  instant  it  is  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  were  the  duty  on  paper 
abolished,  the  publisher  would  not  have  published  to  a  less  amount,  the 
wholesale  dealer  would  not  have  distributed  among  the  retailers  to  a  less 
amount,  nor  the  retail  bookseller  sold  to  the  public  to  a  less  amount. 
If,  when  books  are  rendered  more  expensire  than  their  natural  price, 
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by  the  paper  duty,  and  its  successive  enhancement^  by  passing  throngli 
so  many  hands,  a  gentleman  spends  £90  a-year  on  books,  would 
that  gentleman  spend  a  less  sum  on  books  when  they  should  become 
cheaper  ?  No.  He  would  assuredly  spend  rather  more  than  less,  tempted 
by  superior  cheapness ;  and  others,  who  had  not  purchased  books  at  alli 
would  begin  so  lay  out  a  little  money  in  that  way.  A  reduction  of  price 
is  always  foUowed  by  a  greater  sale ;  provided  the  circumstances  of  the 
customers  remain  the  same  as  they  were. 

The  evil  effects  of  indirect  taxation  are,  indeed^  g'reat  and  manifold. 
Indirect  taxation  hinders  trade,  operating  as  a  contraction,   or  partisl 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  any  taxed  conunodity.     Indirect  taxation  falls 
most  unequally  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  oppressing  the  poor,  and 
allowing  the  rich,  comparatively,  to  escape.     The  proportion  of  the  poor 
man's  income,  or  that  of  one  of  the  middle  classes,  taken  from  him  by 
indirect  taxation,  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  rich   man's   so  taken, 
to  an  extent  that  is  little  suspected.     We  shall  shew  this   to  be  the 
case  in  an  early  number.     Indirect  taxation  occasions  always  a  great 
lo!48  to  the  payer,  between  the  sum  which  he  pays,  and  that  which  the 
Exchequer  receives — of  which  we  have  shewn  one  example — without  any 
person  gaining  by  that  loss.     Indirect  taxation  causes  a  great  expense  in 
the  collection,  grievous  annoyance  and  expense  to  manufacturers,  and 
all  the  evils  of  smuggling.      Lastly,   indirect  taxation  can  easily  be 
evaded  altogether  by  the  very  classes  who  ought  to  bear  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  national  burdens,  forasmuch  as  they  and  their  fathers  were 
the  persons  who  occasioned  them.    A  nobleman  or  gentleman  can,  when 
he  chooses,  step  into  the  steam-boat,  on  his  way  for  Brussels,  Boulogne,  or 
Paris,  and  wave  "  adieu"  to  Taxation  and  to  his  friends  on  shore,  at  the 
same  time.     Nay,  some  of  the  rogues  have  the  effrontery  to  avow  their 
principal  object  in  going  abroad  with  their  families,  to  be,  to  escape  the 
burden  of  the  taxes  and  high  prices  of  this  country ;  the  prices  being 
high,  solely,  be  it  recollected,  on  account  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
restraints  thrown  on  trade.     When  all  these  concomitants  i}{  indirect 
taxation  are  considered,  who  will  defend  so  vicious  a  system  ? 

There  are  only  two  reasons  for  maintaining  the  present  S3rstem  of  in- 
direct taxation ;  not  good  reasons,  but  such  as  will  ensure  that  system 
being  kept  up  as  long  as  possible.    First,  by  indirect  taxation,  the  amount 
taken  is  concealed.    The  tax  lurks  unseen  in  the  price  of  every  article 
purchased,   and   so   excites  no    murmurs,   however  really    oppressive. 
Secondly,  were  anything  like  the  amount  now  taken  from  an  individual 
in  the  indirect  way  to  be  demanded  directly  by  the  tax-gatherer,  there 
would  not  only  be  serious  murmurings  about  the  amount,  but  inquiries 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  sums  demanded  were  to  be  disposed  of. 
Concealment  would  soon  be  impossible.     John  Bull  would  insist  upon 
knowing  the  wherefore,  and  to  what  purpose,  so  much  of  his  money  was 
wanted.    Conceive  John's  looks  while  reading  the  following  items  of  a 
tax  account,  which  he  had  previously  ascertained,  by  a  glance  at  the 
bottom,  to  be  a  demand  for  one>third  of  his  income. 

John  Bull,  Dr. 

To  the  Tax  Collector  General  of  the  British  Government. 

To  Assessment  for  the  Interest  of  the  Debts  contract- 
ed by  the  Government  in  the  time  of  your  Great 
Great  Grandfather 

To  Do.  Do.  in  the  time  of  your  Great  Grandfather 

To  Do.  Do.  in  the  time  of  your  Grandfather 

To  Do.  Do.  m  the  time  of  your  Father 
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To  Assessment  for  the  expenses  of  Monarchy^  including 
L.435,000  to  the  King^  and  L.218,892  to  the  Royal 
Family 
To  Assessment  for  Pensions  to  retired  Forei^  Ambas- 
sadors^ poor  Relations  of  the  Nobility^  &c. 
To  Assessment  for  the  Military^  Naval^  and  Civil  Dead 

Weight 
To  Do.  for  the  Annual  Expenses  of  Government 
To  Do.  for  the  Expenses  of  Collecting  the  Revenue 
To  Do.  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Navy 
To  Do.  for  the  Expenses  of  an  Army  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  was  required  in  time  of  war^  now  necessary  to 
preserve  order  and  ensure  collection  of  the  Revenue : 
viz.— 
Infantry,  to  shoot  and  bayonet  the  riotous  and  dis- 
affected^ if  required 
Dragoons,  to  sabre  and  trample  down  do.  do. 
Artillery  to  discharge  grape  and  round  shot  on  do. 

do. 
Yeomanry,  chiefly  required  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish 

How,  we  say,  would  sturdy  John  Bull  look  first  at  such  an  account, 
and  then  at  the  presenter  of  it  ?  Perhaps  the  items  might  not  be  so 
plainly  expressed  as  in  the  above  account,  especially  the  last  item ;  but 
the  purpose  of  them  all  could  not  be  concealed.  John  would  soon  find 
reason  to  class  himself  among  those  for  whose  sake  the  last  item  was 
found  necessary. 

There  are  better  means  of  ensuring  John's  patient  submission  to  every 
just  and  necessary  tax  than  the  sight  of  the  constable  and  jail  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  army  in  the  distance.  John  is  of  a  nature  essenti- 
ally honest,  and  even  generous.  Let  him  have  the  means  of  instruction. 
Take  off  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.  Allow  periodicals  of  all  descriptions 
the  freest  circulation,  with  no  tax  but  a  stamp-duty  sufficient  to  cover 
the  charges  of  transmission  by  post,  with  a  moderate  profit  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  we  will  answer  for  the  people,  that  no  injustice,  no  spolia. 
tion,  shall  either  be  called  for,  or  permitted.  The  pensioner  may  fear ; 
the  sinecurist  may  tremble ;  but  the  national  creditor  will  be  safe. 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  hath  dreanu  of  bliss, 
In  bounding  o*er  the  arid  sands ; 

His  limbs  are  free  the  winds  to  kiss, 
For  his  the  waste  and  trackless  lands, 

Unlettered  by  the  tyrants'  bands. 

Oh  \  if  you  love  that  maiden  bright, 
With  snch  a  love  as  God  hath  blest ; 

'Tis  better  by  the  pale  star-light, — 
That  maid  the  young  bride  of  your  breaat,- 
To  seek  the  desert's  lovely  rest 

'Tis  better  there  to  cull  the  root, 
From  out  the  waste,  in  joy  and  love ; 

Better  than  is  the  feast  and  fruit 
Where  hatred  sternly  sits  above : 
An  eagle  gloating  o>r  the  dove! 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY. 

(Extracts  from  Letters  from  America.) 

St,  Ann's,  Lower  Canada, 
Amongst  the  many  matters  wliich  you  in  your  curiosity  imposed  on 
me  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  command  to  describe,  for  your  edification, 
the  scenery  of  this  New  World  to  which  I  was  bound.    I  have  now  wan- 
dered over  many  of  its  various  regions,  and  believe  myself,  therefore, 
not  wholly  incapable,  as  regards  this  country,  of  discussing  these  knotty- 
points  of  taste  with  you.     >Vould  that  you  were  now  by  my  side,  and 
that  together !  we  might  survey  the  lovely  landscape  that  is  now  spread  in 
boundless  magnificence  at  my  feet !  The  spot  from  which  I  write  is  a  small 
parish,  situated  on  the   north  bank  of  that  monarch  of  waters,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  about  thirty  miles  from  Quebec.    A  friend  and  myself,  a  few- 
days  since,  determined  to  explore  this  almost  unknown  region ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  shipped  ourselves,  shooting  and  fishing-tackle,  sketching- 
apparatus  and  wardrobe,  into  one  of  the  country  waggons,  drawn  by  a 
round,  untiring,  hardy,  little  Canadian  pony.     We  started  in  a  thorough- 
ly light-hearted  mood,  on  one  of  the  many  joyous  summer  days  with 
which  this  country  is  blessed.    Sure  am  I  that  1  shall  never  feel  warm 
again  amidst  the  green  fields,  and  surrounded  by  the  grey  air  of  our 
old  fashioned  country.    You  will  laugh  at  this  as  mere  traveller's  rant, 
i— Had  you  been  with  us,  however,  you  would  feel  and  talk  as  I  do. 
Our  journey  commenced  early,  and  at  we  wound  down  the  steep  sides  of 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Quebec,  the  sun  rose  over  the  blue  hilb  of 
Cap  Tourment.  This  town  of  Quebec  (to  fortify  which  England  is  spend- 
ing, 1  might  almost  say,  millions,)  is  built  on  a  promontory,  which  ends 
in  a  bold,  blu£P  point,  round  the  base  of  which  sweeps  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
Along  the  ridge  of  this  precipice,  overhanging  the  lower  town,  which  is 
level  with  the  water,  runs  a  long  battery,  called  the  Grand  Battery.    I 
have  now  been  over  many  lands — 1  have  seen  many  far-famed  scenes, 
but  never  has  it  been  my  fate  to  see  aught  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  panoramic  view  from  this  spot.    At  the  moment  when  we  were 
scampering  along  the  road  at  this  point,  disturbing  the  quiet  priests 
fron^  their  morning  slumbers  by  the  rattling  of  our  somewhat  crazy 
vehicle,  the  sun  began  to  shew  his  glittering  disk  above  Cap  Tourment. 
Mountains  of  the  most  graceful  forms  stretched  in  a  semicircle  before 
us.    At  our  feet  swept  the  clear,  broad  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  lay  the  fairy  Island  of  Montmorenci,  studded  with 
white  cottages,  snugly  embosomed  amidst  the  woods.   To  the  left,  a  long 
ridge  of  mountains,  covered  now  with  floods  of  light,  and  dressed  in  every 
gorgeous  hue  the  imagination  can  conceive,  shut  that  part  of  the  scene. 
To  the  right,  the  eye  stretched  over  an  interminable  sea  of  woods. 
Just  discernible  were  some  pearly  grey  hills,  the  delicate  hues  of  which 
I  never  hope  again  to  see  equalled.    Imagine  this  scene,  and  then,  if 
your  cold  island  soul  can,  fancy  the  atmosphere  around  us.     I  have  seen 
many  a  sun  rise  in  England ;  I  have  watched  him  often  struggle  with 
mist. and  cloud,  and  fight  his  diflficult  path  into  the  upper  air.     Poets, 
that  is,  English  poets,  will  be  in  raptures  on  this  matter ;  but,  prithee, 
believe  me,  who  now  have  had  experience  of  what  nature  can  do,  your 
English  sun-rise  is  a  frigid  commonplace  affair.      Your  dull  grey  at- 
mosphere chills  one's  blood ;   and  damps,  not  merely  the  physical,  but 
the  mental  man.     Here  the  bright,  brilliant  atmosphere  was  of  purple — 
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deep — love-creating^  gorgeous^  luxurious  purple.     It  floated  around^ 
and  about  us^  giving  and  heightening  beauty.    The  ''  rosy  fingers  of  the 
morning"  is  an  epithet  I  can  now  understand.     Hill^  tree^  steeple,  and 
the  tall-masted  ships  that  lay  in  multitudes  at  our  feet,  were  all  bathed 
in  floods  of  this  glorious  light,  as  the  sun  shot  above  the  hills,  and  looked 
out  in  unclouded  majesty  upon  the  beautiful  scene  below  him.    We  paused 
but  a  few  minutes   to  gaze  upon  the  goodly  prospect.     We  had  many 
miles  to  go ;  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  would  soon  give  place  to 
the  sultry  air  of  the  mid-day.     We  rattled   through  the  fortified  gate, 
and  down  the  precipitous  road ;  soon  reached  the  level  ground  below, 
and  crossed  the  small  river  St.  Charles,  which  winds  through  a  beautiful 
valley  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  the  point  of  which  we  had  just  left.    After 
leaving  the  bridge,  (a  long,  curious  wooden  affair,)  the  fiivt  thing  that 
catches  your  eye  is  a  sort  of  country  house  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
priests.    Instead  of  going  by  the  road,  we  took  our  course  over  the  hard 
track  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  tide   being  out,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  town,   and  the  land  on  which  it  stands.     In  doing  this,  we 
passed  close  to  the  good  fathers'  dwelling.    The  taste  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  all  their  buLLdings,  has  often  been 
to  me  a  matter  of  surprise :  no  matter  of  what  people,  place,  or  time,  their 
works  are  marked  by  a  character  which,  if  it  be  not  of  perfect  taste,  is 
yet  always  free  from  the  imputation  of  oommonplace.    In  our  own  land> 
the  remains  of  their  despoiled  abodes  and  places  of  worship  are  always 
beautiful,  both  by  their  position  and  intrinsic  merits.     The  same  thing 
occurs  here.    Excepting  in  one  or  two  of  their  more  modem  doings, 
they  have  managed  to  free  their  abodes  from  that  air  of  commonplace 
and  vulgarity  which  attaches  to  almost  everything  done  by  man  in  this 
country.    The  building  which  we  passed  on  our  road  to  the  village  of 
Beauport,  though  a  very  simple,  plain  structure,  and  merely  a  school  for 
the  young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood,  yet  wears  a  very  differenl^. 
aspect  from  all  around  it,  and  bespeaks  a  refinement  foreign  to  the  scene. 
We  quickly,  however,  left  the  priests,  and  their  scholars,  and  their  quiet 
house  behind,  and  were  soon  clambering  along  the  side  of  the  hills  thaft 
rise  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    As  we  rapidly  traversed 
thcr  little  scattered  village  of  Beauport,  the  villagers  were  coming  abroad, 
and,  as  we  passed,  saluted  us  with  much  courtesy,  and  with  something 
of  a  submissive  bearing,  rare  in  this  country  of  democracy.    We  crossed 
the  river  Montmorenci,  a  few  yards  above  its  falls,  (which  falls,  by  the 
by,  are  some  240  feet  in  height.)     This  river,  some  other  day,  I  must 
describe  to  you :  it  puts  to  shame  all  your  much  talked  of  streams :  your 
famous  Wye  is  a  vidgar  ditch  when  compared  with  it.    We  hurried 
on,  regardless  of  its  many  beauties ;  casting,  however,  a  wistful  glance 
on  its  dark  brown  waters,  and  along  its  wooded  banks,  half  doubting 
whether  we  should  put  off  our  more  distant  journey,  and  content  our* 
selves  with  rambling  along  its  beautiful  shores.    We  kept  on  our  course 
in  spite  of  the  temptation ;  and,  after  some  hours'  hot  travelling,  ar- 
rived at  the  river  St.  Anne,  the  exploring  of  which  was  the  object  of 
our  journey. 

Before  I  take  you  up  this  mountain  stream,  you  must  look  back  with  ine 
over  the  road  we  have  come.  We  were  now  some  thirty  miles  from  Que- 
bec, far  down  in  the  landscape  we  had  admired  in  the  miming.  The  bold 
promontory  from  which  we  had  gazed  with  such  rapture  now  formed  the 
chief  feature  of  the  scene ;  coming  down  Into  the  bright  waters  at  its  feet, 
with  a  bold  yet  graceful  sweep,  it  stood  out  from  all  surrounding  oIk- 
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jects^  and  chained  the  attention  at  once  by  its  singularity  and  its  beautjr. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  exquisitely  clear^  that^  even  at  this  distance^  we 
could  plaixily  discover  the  houses  built  upon  its  sides ;  and  the  spires  of 
two  churches  of  the  town  could  be  seen  glittering  and  sparkling  in  the 
Bun^  like  fairy  palaces.  Many  of  the  houses  also,  like  the  churches,  are 
covered  on  the  roof  with  tin ;  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
town  it  is  surrounded  by  a  bright  glory y  and  seems  to  realize  the  won- 
drous stories  of  enchantment.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  along  the 
middle  of  the  ascent,  the  long  lines  of  defence,  the  various  batteries, 
that  English  profusion  has  drawn  around  the  place,  were  marked  objects, 
and  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  place ;  and,  even  the  flag^staff  and 
the  telegraph  were  plainly  visible,  giving,  indeed,  a  finish  to  the  scene 
which  an  artist  can  only  duly  appreciate ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  disturb 
the  reflections  of  the  sentimental  traveller,  speaking  as  they  do,  of 
things  and  feelings  which  he,  in  his  hallucinations,  loves  not  to  dwell  on« 
Every  mile  that  we  travelled  down  the  river  changed  this  scene,  but 
yet  left  it  the  same.  The  river,  unlike  your  petty  puddles,  was  a  broad 
sheet  of  the  brightest  water  I  ever  saw ;  from  shore  to  shore  was  miles 
in  breadth, — I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many.  However,  Montmorenci  (the 
island)  lay  in  the  midst,  and  when  the  river  becomes  again  one  undi. 
vided  stream,  the  measurement  must  be  by  leagues,  not  miles.  The 
giant  scale  of  the  landscape  is  to  me  the  new  and  startling  feature  of  it. 
England  with  its  little  round  green  hills,  its  fields  divided  like  a  little 
map,  its  snug  cottages,  its  pretty  lawns,  and  miniature  woods^  seems  poor 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  this  vast  and  splendid  scenery. 
Rivers  that  spread  out  like  seas,  woods  that  seem  to  know  no  boundary, 
mountain  suceeeding  to  mountain,  lessening  and  lessening,  shade  after 
shade,  hue  after  hue,  colours  and  forms  all  multitudinous,  form  a  whole 
that  chains  and  rivets  the  attention,  and  by  its  immensity  seems  to  task 
the  imagination  and  the  memory.  When  gazing  on  it,  the  giant  scene 
appears  too  vast  for  ordinary  conception :  when  no  longer  before  us,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  call  up  ideas  that  equal  the  reality.  We  have  a  dim 
remembrance  that  there  was  a  vast  and  wondrous  scene,  gorgeous  in  co- 
lour, beautiful,  and  infinitely  various  in  form,  and  multitudinous  in  its 
objects.  But  so  new  and  wonderful  was  the  scene,  that  our  emotions 
appear  to  have  stifled  our  perceptions.  To  recall  those  emotions  the 
scene  itself  seems  requisite— so  poor  and  faint  is  the  memory  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  reality.  There  are  iew  things  that  in  life 
have  made  me  feel  this  inadequacy.  That  the  American  Landscape 
should  have  made  me  feel  it,  I  take  not  to  be  the  least  of  its  wonders. 
We  must  now,  however,  proceed  on  our  journey. 

It  was  requisite  that  we  should  go  forward  into  the  mountains,  put 
up  our  horse,  and  obtain  a  guide.  We  should  otherwise  have  had  no 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  should  have  toiled  and  fatigued  ourselves 
uselessly,  in  endeavouring,  with  our  unpractised  eyes,  to  find  our  way 
through  the  woods.  As  we  got  higher  on  the  mountains,  the  scene 
which  I  have  already  described  became  more  distinct,  and  our  view 
more  extensive,  till  at  length  we  saw  a  range  of  hills,  that  I  was  told 
were  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Toiling  up  the  steep  road,  we  were 
suddenly  startled  by  the  deep  sound  of  a  gun ;  it  was  mid.day,  and 
turning  towards  Quebec,  we  could  see  a  white  column  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  citadel.  The  twelve  o'clock  gun,  which  had  often  been  fired 
without  my  knowing  it  while  in  the  town,  I  could  plainly  hear  at  the 
distance  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.    The  sound,  moreover,  was 
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not  a  faint  one^  but  rolled  with  a  sharp  bounding  echo  among  the  many 
hills  around  us.  Having  reached  the  house  to  which  we  had  been  di- 
rected^ we  unloaded  our  vehicle^  fed  our  horse^  which  certainly  had  al- 
ready done  a  good  day's  work^  and  proceeded  ourselves  to  the  great 
operation  of  satisfying  our  hunger.  Our  fare  was  not  very  goodj  the 
breads  as  usual^  being  painfully  sour ;  and  the  eternal  fat  pork  of  the 
country  salt  and  disagreeable^  as  usual.  We  did  not^  however^  come  to 
eat  savoury  viands^  but  to  see  beautiful  scenery.  Mine  host  was  there- 
fore summoned^  and  with  him  came  mine  hostess^  and  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren^  in  fact  the  household;  whereupon  a  consultation  was  held  in 
Canadian  French  on  the  one  side^  and  English  French  on  the  other. 
They  had  it  hoUow  against  us.  Half-a-dozen  talked  M  a  time^  so  that 
was  three  to  one ;  while  they  also  were  fluent  in  their  jargon^  which  was 
more  than  we  were  in  ours.  In  process  of  time^  nevertheless^  in  spite  of 
this  Babel  of  tongues^  they  were  made  to  comprehend  our  object ;  and 
a  young  Jean  Baptiste  was  engaged  to  guide  us  through  the  woods  to 
the  river,  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anne. 

In  spite  of  the  heat,  we  commenced  our  march ;  and  having  arrived  at 
the  woods,  were  at  least  sheltered  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
air  was  nevertheless  oppressive,  and  almost  stifling — not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring — ^the  mosquitoes  even  were  still — a  dead  silence 
reigned  throughout  4he  primeval  forest — ^and  such  a  forest !  The  land 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  fertile,  consequently  the  woods  are  of 
less  gigantic  growth  than  many  I  have  seen  on  finer  soils.  To  my  Euro- 
pean eye,  nevertheless,  not  yet  habituated  to  the  mighty  woods  of  the 
more  western  territories,  these  appeared  magnificent.  Nothing  can 
well  be  conceived  less  like  any  woods  you  have  in  England ;  and  taking 
spot  for  spot,  say  an  acre  for  an  acre  of  forest  in  England,  the  comparison 
for  effect  would  be  against  America  generally.  I  have  seen  territories, 
nevertheless,  which,  from  the  extreme  richness  of  the  land,  would  sur- 
pass all  English  forests  even  by  this  mode  of  piecemeal  comparison. 
The  pine  forests  would  always  do  so.  The  peculiarity  of  the  American 
woods  does  not  consist  in  this  magnificence  of  the  single  trees.  Take  one 
tree  with  another,  and  they  are  long,  branchless,  clear,  mast-like  poles ; 
and  looking  merely  at  one  divested  of  its  associates,  nothing  can  be 
more  paltry  and  insignificant.  '  But  dash  into  the  woods,  and  your  feel- 
ings will  be  of  a  different  nature.  You  are  at  once  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  you  are  in  an  interminable  forest.  No  light  glimmering  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  before  or  behind  you,  tells  of  fields  and  lands 
uncovered  with  wood.  Go  to  the  depths  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  seek  out  its  bosky  dells,  its  deepest  shades,  and  you  will  vainly 
hope  for  such  a  feeling.  The  giant  trees,  (and  it  has  never  been  my 
wish  to  see  mere  magnificent  beeches  than  wave  in  the  forests  of  Hamp- 
shire) though  they  spread  out,  and  almost  make  *'  a  noon-day  night," 
cannot  impress  you  with  the  belief  that  you  are  in  a  deep  and  never 
ending  forest.  Some  stream  of  light  may  be  seen,  falling  through  the 
thin  and  faulty  skreen  of  trees :  a  glimpse  is  every  moment  caught  of 
some  distant  hill:  some  winding  road — a  house — a  church  spire— a 
fence,  tells  us  of  the  proximity  of  man.  But  here  nature  seems  to  reign 
alone,  free,  uncontrolled;  playing  her  wildest  fancies,  until  domin. 
ion  over  her  appears  impossible.  You  tread  upon  ground  on  which  the 
sun  never  shone :  the  leaves  under  your  feet  have  carpeted  that  earth 
for  centuries:  generation  of  the  fallen  has  succeeded  to  generation. 
The  forest  has  renewed  itself  frem  age  to  age ;  but  the  same  thick  ca^ 
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nopy  haft  overshBdowed  the  land^  the  same  deep  hed  of  leaves  has  been 
its  covering.  The  clear,  round,  straight  stems  shoot  up  high  into  the 
akjr  vast,  and  multitudinous  pillars,  supporting  the  wide  and  arching 
roof  of  close  knit  branches  over  us.  In  the  depths  of  the  dark  pine  fo« 
rests,  the  effect  is  yet  more  striking :  the  scene  is  on  a  scale  yet  more 
vast — the  shade  they  cast  is  of  a  "  yet  browner  hue ;"  and  as  the  winds 
pass  over  their  lofty  heads,  breaking  with  a  heavy  and  deep  murmur  the 
almost  oppressive  stillness  of  the  forest  with  a  sound  yet  more  solemn 
and  oppressive,  we  could  understand,  and  almost  feel  the  superstition  of 
our  old  progenitors,  whose  fears  gave  to  these  dark  abodes  a  character 
of  holiness.  Such  were  fit  places  for  incantations, — and  for  the  juggling 
arts  of  a  wily  priesthood.  To  the  trembling  savage  a  god  might  well  be 
present  in  such  a  scene.  The  fitful  murmur  above  might  easily  be  in- 
terpreted to  be  his  voice ;  and  its  tones  might  be  of  anger  or  love,  as  the 
will  of  the  priest  determined. 

For  '^  these  thick  coming  fancies"  we  had  little  leisure,  as  our  stout 
guide  forced  his  way  through  the  impervious-looking  forest  with  a  rapidi- 
ty that  tasked  our  speed  and  our  wind  to  keep  him  in  sight.  He  soon 
brought  us  to  a  shelving  bank,  to  the  bottom  of  which  we  vainly  endea:. 
voured  to  look.  The  descent  seemed  to  be  to  the  shades  below ;  and  as 
we  began  to  hear  a  certain  indescribable  dull  rumbling  sound,  we 
cheeked  our  headlong  g^ide,  and  began  to  question  him  as  to  where  he 
was  bent  upon  taking  us.  We  were  not  much  afraid  of  reaching  Old 
Pluto's  abodes  by  this  route ;  but,  nevertheless,  felt  anxious  to  know 
whither  an  unlucky  stumble  might  suddenly  hurry  us.  By  the  noise,  it 
was  evident  that  the  river  could  not  be  far  off;  and  we  felt  by  no  means 
certain,  that  a  trip  might  not  plunge  us  headlong  into  the  boiling  floods 
below.  Our  guide,  however,  made  exceedingly  light  of  these  fears ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  knew  well  "  each  bosky  dell  of  this  wild  wood," 
acquired  such  accurate  knowledge,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
ion  for  sentimental  musings,  any  love  of  the  poetical  or  sublime, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  finding  and  bringing  home  certain  vagrant 
cows ;  and  also,  as  it  appeared,  from  having  during  the  whole  of  his  boy- 
hood fished  up  and  down  the  river,  with  most  unseemly  and  unscientific 
tackle,  but  with  very  great  success.  It  appeared  that  we  were  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  falls ;  that,  according  to  the  taste  of  our  guide, 
being  the  most  eligible  spot  for  seeing  them.  The  river  here  was  in  a 
deep  valley,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  are  completely  covered  with 
wood  ,*  we  consequently  could  see  nothing,  excepting  that  we  were  going 
down  a  very  rapid  descent.  We  proceeded  thus  many  hundred  feet  be- 
fore we  reached  the  level  of  the  river  above  the  falls ;  and  when  arrived 
at  that  point,  our  route  became  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous.  The  road 
was  no  longer  over  a  sloping  bank,  but  down  a  very  rugged  precipice,  upon 
the  face  of  which  we  had  to  scramble  down  by  the  aid  of  projecting  stones, 
twigs,  roots,  and  branches.  A  rule  religiously  adhered  to,  in  travelling 
through  an  ordinary  wood,  when  in  company,  is  never  to  take  hold  of  a 
branch  or  brushwood  in  your  path ;  as  by  so  doing  you  are  almost  certain  of 
severely  striking  the  person  following  you,  the  branch  or  twig  springing 
back  to  the  point  from  which  you  had  bent  it.  Adhering  to  this  rule,  you 
may  keep  close  together,  and  walk  in  sight  of  each  other.  In  our  present 
descent,  however,  as  on  such  holding  was  our  chief  support,  we  were 
obliged  to  let  our  guide  go  somewhat  farther  a^head ;  and  as  we  often 
lost  sight  of  him,  he  and  ourselves  kept  up  a  constant  shouting.  Our 
voices  rang  around,  with  a  pleasant,  cheering  echo,  till  they  were  gra- 
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dually  drowned  in  the  roaring  din  of  the  waters  to  which  we  were  ad-^ 
vancing.  Now^  what  with  catching  only  stray  glimpses  of  our  guide^(who  by 
the  by  seemed  mightily  to  enjoy  our  difficulties,)  what  with  the  steep  and 
difficult  nature  of  the  descent,  the  roaring  of  the  falls,  which  served  to 
distract  and  confuse  us,  the  toiling  down  this  pathless  precipice  was  no 
pleasant  achievenfient.  With  no  farther  disaster  than  sundry  braises  oa 
our  shins,  and  an  occasional  rent  of  our  habiliments,  we  reached  level 
ground  ;  and  after  a  step  or  two,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  immedi* 
ately  under  the  falls.  The  scene  that  burst  upon  us  repaid  us  for  our 
journey.  We  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  ;  the  sides  of 
which  were  up  to  the  very  top  covered  with  splendid  foliage.  Exactly 
facing  us,  the  river  came  at  two  distinct  leaps  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  bottom.  Jutting  dark  crags,  clothed  with  graceful,  feathery,  fan- 
tastic trees,  appeared  along  the  whole  line  of  the  fall,  relieved  by  their 
deep  colours  against  the  white  foam  of  the  falling  waters.  A  deeply  in* 
dented  basin  received  the  headlong  river,  where  for  a  while  it  raged  and 
foamed,  and  danced  in  a  thousand  whirling  eddies.  Soon  becoming 
quiet,  it  glided  in  a  swift  and  glassy  course  down  a  smooth  bed,  sweep^^ 
ing  in  graceful  curves  round  the  various  points  of  land  that  shot  out 
into  its  waters,  till  at  length  we  lost  sight  of  it  winding  round  the  base 
of  the  hill  we  had  just  descended.  I  can  thus  in  general  terms  give  yoH 
a  vague  description  of  this  exquisite  scene.  But  no  words,  however  de- 
finite,  can  bring  before  your  mind  the  thousand  beauties  which  we  then 
beheld.  Long  rays  of  sunlight  crossed  the  white  flood  in  its  descent,  and 
streaming  over  the  opposite  hills  brought  out  one-half  the  amphitheatre  in 
a  bright  relief.  The  deep  cool  shades  of  the  overhanging  banks,  the  swift 
glancing  of  the  glassy,  dark-brown  waters,  the  blazing  contrast  of  lightj  and 
of  bright  foam,  the 'shifting  forms  of  the  fall  itself,  the  continuous  din,  in 
which  a  thousand  gibbering  voices  seemed  to  join,^made  altogether  a 
scene  of  wonders,  and  almost  supernatural  beauty.  I  could,  in  spite  of 
myself,  feel  my  cheek  flush,  my  breath  become  short  and  thick,  as  in  my 
imagination  I  peopled  this  dazzling  vaUey,  and  gave  to  the  voices  which 
seemed  to  be  about  and  around  me  forms  which  floated  before  my  wrapt 
vision  in  airy  beauty,  voluptuous  and  alluring.  In  the  midst  of  this 
wild  and  sentimental  hallucination,  the  young  Canadian  coming  close  to 
my  side,  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  order  that  I  might  hear, 
'*  that  the  spot  where  we  were  standing  was  a  capital  place  for  trout- 
fishing."  Away  went  all  my  vision.  The  dull  realities  of  life  usurped  its 
place.  Trouts  and  artificial  flies  blotted  out  my  glowing  fancies  of  vo- 
luptuous beauty ;  and  I  could  have  almost  thrown  the  urchin  into  the 
river  for  recalling  me  to  a  sober  consideration  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  I  know  not  what  others  experience,  but  I  have  ever  found  this 
curious  tendency  to  people  the  air  around  me  with  actual  beings,  when 
near  a  waterfall.  The  sound  made  by  the  faUing  waters  seems  curiously 
full  of  voices,  *^  of  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names  '"  it  shifts 
and  floats  about,  as  if  governed  by  some  fitful  mind  :  and  it  is  difficult, 
when  perfectly  undisturbed,  to  separate  the  idea  of  sentient  and  thinking 
being  from  sounds  which  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  human 
voice.  Our  guide  evidently  had  no  contemplations  of  this  sort.  He  nn^- 
ditated  an  attack  on  the  trout ;  and  having  learned  that  I  had  various 
tackle  in  my  pocket,  he  quickly  provided  himself  with  a  rod  out  of  a 
small  tapering  spruce,  and  was  soon,  to  himself,  pleasantly  employed  in 
dragging  the  fish  out  of  the  water ;  throwing  them,  after  the  approved 
Canadian  fashion,  over  his  head.     My  companion  and  myself  took  out 
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our  pencils  and  sketch-books^  and  were  soon  busily  employed  in  endea- 
vouring lo  trace  some  of  the  more  marked  and  prominent  beauties  of  the 
scene  before  us.  We  wandered^  each  according  to  his  fancy,  along  the 
banks^  and  through  the  many  coves  of  this  sweet  river,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  its  magic  beauties,  and  muttering  broken  <;urses  at 
the  vanity  of  our  attempts. 

The  sun  was  now  palpably  sinking,  and  M.  Jean  Baptiste  suggested 
the  propriety  of  our  returning.  As  we  exhibited  little  alacrity  in  obey- 
ing his  call^  and  lingered  still  to  admire,  still  to  find  new  beauties,  and 
watch  the  effect  of  the  shadows  as  they  fell  over  mountain  and  over  ri. 
ver^  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  thunder  storm  was  coming  on,  and 
that  we  might  get  a  thorough  soaking  before  we  reached  shelter  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  evils  of  ascending  the  mountain  in  the  dark,  and  during  a 
storm.  Thus  admonished,  we  quitted  this  scene  of  fairy  land,  and  began 
to  toil  up  the  hill  down  which  we  had  scrambled  a  few  hours  before. 
The  sun  was  down  before  we  were  well  out  of  the  woods,  and  the  deep 
purple  evening  had  settled  over  the  valleys,  and  on  the  swelling  hills, 
long  before  we  had  reached  our  place  of  rest  for  the  night.  Along  the 
north-west  portion  of  the  sky,  deep  black  clouds  were  to  be  seen  rising, 
one  after  another,  in  massy,  lurid-looking  columns ;  while  ever  and  anon 
a  long  loud  growl  would  burst  out,  and  roll  along  the  hills,  telling,  in 
very  definite  language,  the  nature  of  the  hosts  we  saw  advancing.  Short- 
ly  after  our  arrival,  the  sky  became  absolutely  black,  and  the  heat  pain, 
fully  oppressive.  The  cattle  looked  up  wistfully  to  the  sky,  evidently 
in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  storm  came  upon  us  at  once  in  all  its  fury, 
and  carried  off,  without  delay  or  warning,  the  top  of  an  old  bam  or  out- 
house belonging  to  our  host.  Away  went  the  shingles  and  clouds  of 
straw ;  crash  came  the  thunder,  making  the  windows  rattle,  and  the 
very  house  shake.  Long  jagged  streams  of  lightning,  breaking  out  into 
myriads  of  flaming  stars,  as  if  the  heavens  were  filled  with  rockets,  ac- 
tually blinded  us.  This  appeared  to  the  good  people  a  serious  affair ; 
so,  with  much  reverence,  a  girl  brought  out  a  quart  bottle,  containing  a 
quantity  of  real  holy  water,  fresh  made  by  the  priest  a  few  days  before. 
She  began,  after  sundry,  crossingtt,  &c.  to  sprinkle  the  house  and  its  in- 
mates. When  she  reached  us,  she  doubted,  as  if  not  exactly  knowing 
whether  we  should  approve  of  the  aspersion.  Her  mother  settled  the 
matter  by  saying,  the  ''  Messieurs  did  not  need  it,  as  they  were  not  Ca- 
tholics." How  different  would  have  been  the  expression,  had  theirs  been 
the  dominant  religion  !  It  would  then  have  been,  *'  They  do  not  deserve 
it,  being  heretics."  There  is  nothing  that  so  promotes  toleration  as  be- 
ing undermost,  and  fearing  persecution.  The  storm  rolled  over  us  with- 
out doing  farther  injury;  and  as  the  fears  of  our  hosts  disappeared, 
they  bethought  them  of  providing  refreshment  for  us,  their  weary  guests. 
After  a  plentiful  supper,  eaten  with  no  ordinary  appetite,  we  betook  our- 
selves to  rest ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposing  incidents  of  taste,  and 
the  disagreeable  odour  always  to  be  found  in  a  Canadian  house,  arising 
from  cedar  brooms,  and  a  vast  list  of  et  ceterae,  we  quickly  went  to 
sleep,  to  dream  of  the  exquisite  beauties  which  the  day  had  shewn  us. 
Adieu ! 
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After  all^  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Banim,  of  all  Irish  authors  of  fiction^ 
paints  most  truly  the  state  of  society  in  his  unhappy  country.  Misa 
Edgeworth  has  favoured  us  with  individual  portraits^  which  equal  the 
best  of  his  in  accuracy^  and  far  excel  them  as  works  of  art.  Her  good 
old  Baron^  and  Larry,  the  chaise-driver  in  the  Absentee,  the  nurse,  and 
the  noble  changeling  in  Ennui ;  and  above  all,  easy  Simon  Gray,  are  un- 
rivalled. But  the  harsh  and  discordant  feelings,  the  ilLomened  leaven 
with  which  the  whole  of  Irish  society  has  been  leavened,  either  eluded 
her  observation,  or  exceeded  her  powers,  or  jarred  with  her  well  balan. 
ced  tone  of  mind.  There  are  no  traces  of  them  to  be  found  in  her  writ- 
ings. '  Lady  Morgan,  again,  who  at  times  hits  off  an  Irish  peasant  to  the 
life,  has  breathed  a  thin  gossamery  haze  of  false  sentiment  over  all  her 
works.  Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  of  common  clay.  They  clip 
Rousseauisms,  palpitate  before  fine  paintings,  and  evaporate  in  music, 
making  most  swan-like  ends.  Mrs.  Hall,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  might 
be  enumerated,  all  of  whom  have  furnished  us  with  invaluable  traits  of 
Irish  character ;  but  it  is  to  Banim  that  we  must  look  for  the  exact 
form  and  impress  of  Irish  society. 

This  is  owing  more  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his  mind  than  to 
a  conscious  effort.  He  possesses,  it  is  true,  a  capacious  and  acute  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  the  amiable,  the  ludicrous,  the  energetic,  the  wild, 
startling,  and  mysterious.  He  has,  besides,  strength  and  graphic  power. 
But  it  is  less  to  these  virtues  than  to  his  very  weakness  that  we  attri- 
bute his  peculiar  power  of  placing  the  social  state  of  Ireland  forcibly 
before  us.  His  colours  are  not  laid  on  with  what  a  painter  would  call  a 
full  brush.  There  is  a  harshness  and  meagreness  about  them.  Nor  do 
they  blend  and  fade  into  each  other,  but  are  mingled  with  violent  and 
startling  contrast.  This  is  partly  the  consequence  of  a  deficient  sense  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  beauty,  partly  the  consequence  of  a  violent  crav- 
ing for  excitement.  Banim  is  incapable  of  the  strong,  easy  majesty  of 
Scott ;  of  that  unaffected  simplicity,  which  expresses,  without  effort,  ma- 
jestic, yet  harmonious  forms ;  of  that  magic  power  of  mirroring  human 
nature,  as  the  blue  lake  does  "  the  mountains  looking  on,"  with  the 
most  perfect  fidelity,  yet  more  soft  and  gentle.  He  is  half  conscious  of 
this  ;  he  feels  distrustful  of  the  effect  of  his  creations,  and  he  seeks  to 
rouse  himself,  as  the  lion  stimulates  his  fury  by  lashing  himself  with  his 
own  tail,  to  more  vivacious  efforts.  He  strives  to  make  himself  a  Her^ 
cules  by  substituting  exaggerated  gesture  for  gigantic  muscular  develop- 
ment. 

We  more  than  half  suspect  that  we  are  falling  into  Mr.  Banim's  error,  in 
our  attempt  to  describe  him,  by  bringing  the  unquestionable  beauties  of  his 
imagination  into  a  startling  contrast  with  its  defects.  Hazlitt,  with  his 
delicate  and  unerring  tact,  would  have  at  once  detected  their  common 
source,  and  expressed  it  (if  in  one  of  his  amiable  moods)  in  his  own 
flexible  and  beautiful  English,  presenting  the  reader  with  a  picture  at 
once  graceful,  satisfactory,  and  complete.  We,  less  able  to  see  clearly 
the  point  of  union  of  these  seeming  contradictions,  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  more  inartificial  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  presenting 
each  in  unsoftened  sharpness,  then  hinting  that  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  connecting  link  between  them,  to  leave  evejy  man  to  find  it  out  for 
himself.  ' 
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This  is  a  digression :  we  return  to  Mr.  Banim  and  Ireland.  It  is  to 
his  weakness,  almost  as  much  as  to  his  strength,  that  he  owes  his  power 
of  delineating  the  tone  of  Irish  society.  We  cannot  so  much  say  that 
he  pourtrays  the  character  of  his  country,  as  that  it  speaks  out,  though 
without  his  consciousness.  Were  we  to  guess  at  Mr.  Banim's  habits  of 
life,  we  should  conjecture  that  he  was  recluse,  and  somewhat  of  a  hypo* 
diondriac.  We  can  trace  in  his  modes  of  thought,  amid  much  that  la 
manly  and  beautiful,  a  sickly  habit  of  recurring  to  one  favourite  train 
of  thought,  analogous  to  the  repetition  of  an  awkward  gesture,  to  which 
a  well-built  man  with  one  weak  limb  is  apt  to  accustom  himself,  if  not 
particularly  mindful  of  the  lore  of  the  dancing  master.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  mind  to  brood  over  its  own  weaknesses,  till  it  engenders  diseasOj 
is  powerfully  exemplified  in  his  story  of  the  "  Fetch."  That  narrative 
is  not  an  imaginative  fiction,  but  the  harrowing  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 
It  is  as  if  a  painter  should  present  us  with  the  picture  of  a  cancer,  and 
insist  upon  our  admiring  the  rich  and  varied  colouring  of  the  proud 
flesh.  It  is  this  inequality,  exaggerated  by  morbid  reflection,  that  iden- 
tifies Mr.  Banim's  love  of  feeling  with  that  of  his  native  land.  He 
knows  as  little  of  repose  as  she  does.  Like  her,  he  starts  at  once  from 
the  light-hearted  laugh  into  fierce  or  hysterical  passion.  £ven  in  the 
loveliest  cadences  of  his  muse  we  are  apt  to  be  jarred  by  the  jangling  of 
a  string  out  of  tune.  His  is  the  weather-beaten  harp  from  the  halls  of 
Tara,  amid  whose  rich  and  sweet  notes  there  ever  and  anon  interposes 
an  inadequate  or  a  harsh  one,  reminding  us  of  the  injuries  of  time^ 
and  the  sky's  inclemency,  adding  to  the  pathos  of  the  lament  which 
wails  over  the  blighted  destinies  of  Erin. 

We  would  not,  however,  willingly  lead  our  readers  into  the  egre« 
giotts  error  of  supposing,  that  we  admire  Banim  merely  as  a  sort  of  in- 
teresting  natural  curiosity,  as  a  piquant  original,  whom  we  feel  inclined 
to  recommend  patronizingly  to  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  raritiea* 
He  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  can  command  respect  for  Him- 
self. He  has  looked  with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  pecnliarities  of  humble  life 
in  Ireland,  and  has  transferred  them  to  his  pages  with  a  bold  and  fear- 
less (land.  He  has  not  sought  to  throw  a  dazzling  veil  of  romance  over 
violence  and  atrocity ;  but  he  has  done  justice  to  the  relentings  of  human 
feeling,  which  thriU  through  the  breast  of  the  most  degraded,  and  he  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  perverted  and  perverting  mockery  of  law  and 
justice,  and  to  the  petty  tyrants  engendered  by  it,  which  has  withered,  or 
turned  into  a  wrong  channel,  the  fervid  impulses  of  the  sons  of  the  Green 
Isle.  His  Croppies,  Rapparees,  and  Ribbonmen,  are  no  sentimental,  pure, 
and  angelic  ruffians,  like  those  of  the  Minerva  press.  They  are  men,  some 
of  them  naturally  of  fierce  and  malevolent  passions,  some  of  them  natu- 
rally of  good  inclinations,  but  all  with  Erin's  boiling  blood  in  their  veins, 
driven  astray  from  the  straight  path  by  a  juvenile  indiscretion,  or  by  the 
vindictive  tyranny  of  paltry  oppressors,  and  more  or  less  seared  and  bru« 
talized  by  the  custom  of  violence  and  deceit.  These  are  characters  which 
the  unholy  laws  of  Ireland  have  made  rife  in  her  history,  and  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  in  Banim's  works  than  the  delicate  and  discriminating 
tact,  with  which  he  knows  how  to  vary  the  motives  and  feelings  of  persons 
cast  in  one  common  mould  of  affliction,  so  as  to  give  each  an  individual  and 
independent  character.  There  are  the  Baron  of  Crana  and  Sir  William 
Judkin,  of  aristocratic  descent?  The  former,  with  his  finer  feelings^ 
alone  blunted ;  the  latter,  with  his  entire  moral  sense  utterly  perverted. 
Then  there  is  Sir  William's  creature  and  murderer,  the  native  dogged, 
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inborn  ruffian;  the  WWsperer,  whose  very  title  indicates  his  noiseless 
knavery ;  the  gay,  dashing,  vulgar,  depraved  Ned  Shea  ;  and  a  thousand 
others,  all  belonging  to  the  same  class,  but  all  marked  with  the  most 
obvious  specific  varieties. 

Where  characters  of  this  kind  form  one  of  the  staples  of  the  story,  it 
is  evident  that  the  tale  will  be  one  of  mystery  and  intrigue.  And  here 
lies  Banim's  forte.  There  is  not  one  of  our  multitudinous  novel  writers 
who  can  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him  for  a  complicated  plot,  and 
its  happy  and  natural  solution.  Indeed,  latterly,  he  se^ns  to  have  be- 
come so  conscious  of  his  power  in  this  respect,  as  to  dally  with  his 
strength,  and  render  his  narrative  more  perplexed  and  bewildering, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  his  dexterity  in  unravelling  it.  You 
do  not  glide  smoothly  along  the  current  of  his  story,  for  it  is  one 
continuous  succession  of  jolts.  In  its  blended  impetuosity  and  per- 
plexity, it  resembles  a  mountain  torrent,  dashing  with  headlong  int. 
petuosity  from  steep  to  steep,  and  changing  its  foaming  course  at  every 
shoot.  The  intense  passion  of  the  author  carries  you  full  butt  against 
every  obstruction  that  his  ingenuity  throws  in  the  way  of  the  premature 
development  of  his  story.  He  shifts  his  scene  as  often  as  Ariosto ;  but 
instead  of  wafting  you  gently  away,  like  the  Italian,  he  effects  his  transi- 
tion with  a  wrench  which  threatens  to  dislocate  every  limb.  The  reader 
is  borne  up  by  the  intense  interest  the  author  excites  and  sustains,  till 
the  close  of  the  narrative ;  and  it  is  only  then  that,  worn  out  and  jaded^ 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  tear  and  wear  he  has  undergone. 

If  Banim's  novels  were  composed  exclusively  of  such  stimulating  in- 
gredients, we  should  be  little  inclined  to  burden  our  memory  with  them. 
A  dram  is  a  dram;  but  it  does  not  supply  the  place  of  food,  as  Hogarth's 
'*  Gin  Street"  and  other  moralities  are  alive,  like  the  bricks  of  the 
chimney  built  by  Jack  Cade's  father,  at  this  day,  to  testify.  But  these 
works  abound  with  passages  of  the  most  perfect  repose.  We  can  coa- 
ceive  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  homely  scene  of  domestic  happi- 
ness  and  comfort  introduced  in  '^  Crohoore  of  the  BilL-hook,"  immediately 
previous  to  the  murder  of  the  old  farmer.  The  blithe  human  beings 
chirrup  as  light-heartedly  as  crickets  in  the  ruddy  gleams  of  the  turf- 
fire.  Every  whit  as  cherishing  to  the  heart  is  the  opening  scene  of 
"  The  6hoBt«hunter."  Such  scenes  are  the  true  sun-bursts  of  Ireland's 
history ;  and,  would  to  Ood  there  were  more  of  them  1  They  shew  what 
a  nation  it  might  have  been  with  fair  play  ;  but  that  was  never  yet  af. 
forded  to  poor  Pat.  They  would  make  us  curse  those  who  have  goaded 
him  to  madness ;  but  that  we  would  fain  hope,  seared  as  their  hearts 
were,  they  acted  as  much  in  ignorance  as  in  wickedness.  We  lay  more 
stress  upon  Banim's  pictures  of  Irish  comfort  than  upon  Miss  Edge- 
worth's.  That  talented  lady  was,  after  all,  sadly  bitten  with  the  mania 
of  drilling  people  into  happiness  and  goodness.  She  had  too  little  confix 
dence  in  the  medicative  powers  of  nature.  She  thought  of  the  Irish  as 
the  link.boy  did  of  Pope,  when  he  first  heard  the  poet's  oath> — ''  So  God 
mend  me !"  "  God  mend  you !"  sud  the  urchin,  '^  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  new  man  at  once."  She  wanted  the  more  philosophical  mind  of 
a  greater,  who  has  oome  after  her,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  could  not  see 
that  much,  which  to  her  was  coarse  and  repulsive,  was  familiar  to  others, 
and  had,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  matter  of  annoyance ;  while  it  was  quite 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  much  which  she  wished  to  inculcate. 
Poor  Banim  did  not  go  abroad  in  the  buckram  dignity  of  a  schoolmaster ; 
and  revelations  of  beauty,  unnoticed  by  others,  were  made  to  his  humble 
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and  observant  spirit.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  asked  not  for  the  start 
which  were  beyond  his  grasp^  and,  like  him,  was  rewarded  with  a  more 
delicate  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  daisy  and  celandine. 

He  indeed  revels  at  times  in  those  quaintnesses  of  human  character 
which  teach  us  at  once  to  laug^h  at,  and  to  love  mankind.  The  loves 
(true,  however  uncouth)  of  a  blear-eyed  maid  and  a  ehambiing  stripling, 
are  a  very  cordial  to  his  heart.  *He  doats  on  a  shanachus  with  an  old  crone ; 
and  he  takes  his  place  among  the  boccochs,  and  chatters  and  jabbers  with 
them,  as  much  at  home  as  Bums  in  ''  Poosie  Nansie's."  He  even  ma- 
nages to  give  a  touch  of  human  feeling  to  that  most  unamiable  of  all 
persecutors,  the  tithe-proctor.  We  see  the  rascal  strutting  before  us, 
his  bandana  round  his  neck,  and  his  hat  with  the  nap  brushed  the  wrong 
way,  to  show  it  was  a  beaver,  on  his  head ;  and  we  own  a  kindred  soul  in 
the  thing  which  can  cherish  this  faint  spark  of  vanity.  He  has  really 
something  in  common  with  his  kind. 

We  have  dwelt  longest  upon  these  low.life  pictures  of  Banim,  because  we 
consider,  that  in  them  chiefly  he  shews  his  power.  Like  many  of  our  best 
British  writers,  he  is  greatest  when  animating  an  humble  and  homely  frame 
with  the  warm  glow  of  affectionate  feelings,  with  the  dignity  of  right  prin. 
ciple,  and  ^ith  the  fierce  burst  of  passionate  emotion.  Our  insular  character 
is,  indeed,  a  bundle  of  contradictions,  and  revels  in  the  forcible  conjunction 
of  extremes.  With  all  our  morgue  arUtocraiique,  there  is  blended  a  strong 
relish  for  democracy.  We  would  all  be  gentlemen  ourselves,  but  at  the  same 
time  pretend  to  laugh  at  the  distinction,  and  undervalue  it  in  others.  We 
are  fondest  of  the  broadest  humour.  The  torpidity  of  country  clowns,  the 
wayward  humours  of  sailors,  the  slang  of  low  life  in  cities ;  nay,  the  ruf. 
fianism  of  the  ring  and  the  highway,  are  not  too  strong  for  the  cravings 
of  our  palate.  We  are  enraptured  with  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
coarse  and  ludicrous,  and  even  the  most  generous  emotions  seem  to  be 
enhanced  in  our  estimation  when  seen  struggling  for  expression  with 
the  stupidity  or  depravity  of  those  affected  by  them.  We  like  a  mixture 
of  flavours,  salt  and  pepper  to  our  melon,  or  vinegar  and  sugar  to  our 
lettuce.  This  characteristic  feature  is  broadly  displayed  in  our  litera- 
ture from  Shakspeare  to  Fielding.  To  satisfy  us,  the  ludicrous  and  the 
horrible,  the  ideal  of  beauty,  and  the  filth  of  Spenser's  Duessa  must 
'  stand  together  in  startling  contrast.  This  may  not  be  the  best  taste, 
but  it  indicates  power,  and  power  is  of  all  mental  attributes  the  Briton's 
idol.  So  be  it,  to  this  bold  and  wayward  disposition,  we  owe  what  of 
freedom  we  have  attained,  and  all  that  lies  in  Hope's  long  prospective 
before  us.  With  this  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  Banim  was  deep, 
ly  tinged. 

We  should,  however,  be  doing  him  injustice  did  we  pause  here. 
His  sense  of  beauty  is  delicate  and  intuitive.  His  landscapes  are  not 
unfrequently  tinged  with  all  the  glowing  yet  mellow  beauty  of  a  summer 
sunset  over  his  own  green  isle.  Even  intellectual  beauty,  that  rarest 
ornament  of  the  novelist's  page,  has  been  at  times  revealed  to  his  eye  ; 
and  for  a  spirit-stirring  picture  of  powerful  minds,  perverted  by  false 
principle,  we  need  not  seek  further  than  the  dark  contrasting  figures  of 
the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  priests  in  his  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

If  ever  he  fails,  it  is  when  he  wanders  into  the  artificial  domain  of 
conventional  manners.  He  is  not  acquainted  with  high  life ;  he  knows 
*not  its  features,  and  thinks  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  refined  or  fas- 
tidious sentiment.  Fond  man !  he  knoWs  not  that  within  that  gallant 
form,  there  beats  no  human  heart.    External  elegance  is  its  sole  recom*. 
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mendation.  Warmth  of  feeling  is  banished  thence,  as  sternly  as  from 
the  study  of  the  mathematician  or  the  cabinet  of  the  statesman.  "  Of 
outvrard  shew  elaborate^  of  inward  less  exact ,"  every  grace  there  ap. 
parent  is  the  result  of  artificial  combination,  as  ill  qualified  to  supply 
the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  nature  to  the  novelist^  as  his  lay- 
figure  the  absence  of  a  breathing  and  blooming  model  to  the  painter. 

Of  the  last  volume  which  we  have  received  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ba- 
nim,  little  need  be  said.     It  is  strongly  marked,  both  by  his  beauties  and 
his  defects.    A  more  delightful  picture  of  homely  dignity  than  old  Ran- 
dal Brady,  the  father  of  the  Ghost-hunter,  we  never  desire  to  meet  with. 
The  character  of  the  hero  himself  is  traced  in  characters  of  fire ;  his 
daring  character  expressed  by  his  youthful  adventure,  when  falling  from 
the  mid  height  of  a  pine,  but  intercepted  by  a  lower  branch,  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  top  in  the  sheer  spirit  of  defiance,  shouting  to  the  gale ;  his 
wayward  questiouings  respecting  the  intercourse  of  men  and  spirits  driving 
him  to  lurk  about  the  reputed  haunts  of  beings  from   another  world  ; 
his  courage  and  purity,  even  amid  the  fever-dream  into  which  he  is  ex- 
cited by  the  mystification  of  a  villain ;  his  strong  mental  powers  and 
unsettled  habits,  all  tend  to  make  him  one  of  the  most,  successful  and 
impressive  of  the  creatures  of  Banim's  imagination.     His  sister  Rose 
affords  necessary  repose  after  the  contemplation  of  such  ^fire^flaught  : 
her  meek  energy  and  perfect  beauty  of  disposition,  settle  down  like  a 
soft  shower  of  nepenthe  upon  the  excited  spirit.    And  the  repetition  of 
her  character,  in  her  faithful  lover,  \^'^illiam  Duncan,  has  much  the  same 
effect,  as  the  repetition  of  the  principal  light  of  a  picture  upon  some 
figure  in  the  back  ground.     It  gives  breadth  and  keeping  to  the  whole. 
The  ghost  scenes,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  abbey,  where  the 
extreme  parade  renders  the  sense  of  human  agency  insurmountable,  are 
wild,  vague,  and  overwhelming.  That  in  which  the  poor  girl  sees  a  dark 
undefined  figure  stooping  over  her  empty  bed,  and  recognises,  when  it 
rears  itself,  the  clayey  features  of  her  supposed  murdered  lover,  is  ap- 
palling, withering.     The  subordinate  characters,  the  warm-hearted  V(u 
nitheCj  girlish  even  in  age,  with  her  cunning  son  and  saintly  daughter ; 
the  spiteful  depraved  Hesther  MacFarlane ;  the  self-indulgent  justice, 
with  his  promptitude  when  roused  to  action;    the    cat-footed  James 
Brown ;  the  round,  lolloping,  fat,  and  breathless  Ailleen ;  the  desperado 
Wilson,  are  all  kindred  characters  to  those  we  have  met  in  Banim's  for- 
mer novels,  yet  with  an  individuality  of  their  own.    They  are  country- 
men, not  shadows  of  those  who  have  gone  before  thjsm.    They  are  dash- 
ed off  with  a  bolder  pencil  perhaps  than  their  predecessors.    There  are 
only  three  serious  faults,  in  short,  which  we  have  to  find  with  this  novel. 
The  first  is  the  ghost  scene  in  the  abbey,  too  apparently  got  up ;  the  se- 
cond, a  confusion  with  regard  to  time  in  the  crowding  events  which 
take  place  during  Randal  Brady's  imprisonment,  sadly  puzzling;  third, 
the  raw- head  and  bloody-bones  catastrophe  of  Wilson  and  his  associates 
in  guilt. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  painful  intelligence 
of  the  sickness  and  destitution  of  the  amiable  and  gifted  subject  of  our 
criticism.  Had  we  learned  the  news  sooner,  sympathy  might  have  here 
and  there  softened  an  expression  or  the  turn  of  a  sentence.  We  have, 
however,  altered  nothing.  Banim's  works  may  boldly  meet  the  most 
unmitigated  criticism  :  the  best  praise  that  can  be  given  him,  is  to 
"  spare  no  arrows ;"  thus  shewing  in  how  few  places  he  is  vulnerable. 
To  him  we  owe  our  first  real  acquaintance  with  Ireland.    Had  those  to 
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whom  it  seems  detenniiied  to  intrust  the  destinies  of  Ireland  been  men 
capable  of  instruction,  we  would  have  said^  put  Banim's  works  into  their 
hands.  His  family  in  particular,  and  in  no  small  degree,  every  admirer 
of  genius,  have  cause  to  mourn  "  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star."  If 
the  Ghost-hunter  is,  indeed,  to  prove,  as  our  fears  prompt  us,  the  last  of 
Mr.  Banim's  efforts,  his  last  strain  has  been  an  lo  Paean  ;  he  has  <^  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  gh>ry  ;"  he  has  set  like  a  Tropical  sun  at  once,  and 
with  undiminished  brightness.] 
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Mb.  Hunt  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  poet,  for  at  least  three  lus. 
tres.    The  handsome  volume  on  our  table  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  editio  princeps  of  a  favourite  author,  than  a  work  inviting 
critical  remark.      Since  the  period  that  these  poems  were  published, 
much  has  passed  over  the  head  of  their  author,  and  yet  more  of  change 
taken  place  in  that  world  of  letters  and  of  opinion  in  which  he  has  been 
an  impulsive  and  a  suffering  spirit.    His  book  is  now  something  more  than 
a  re-publication.     It  is,  with  all  the  attendant  circumstancQp,  a  happy 
augury  of   yet  greater  prospective   change,  and  a  sign  of  the  times. 
There  is,  in  our  apprehension,  no  personal  cause  either  to  slur  over,  or 
i^iamioa  from  vicw,  Mr.  Hunt's  share  in  the  common  perils  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  martyrs  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  of  the  advancement  of 
society ;  but  as  he  has  not  recurred  to  them,  neither  shall  we.    They  in- 
fused no  bitterness  into  his  own  mind,  and  have  consequently  left  no  trace 
of  their  existence,  save  greater  expansion,  mellowness,  and  amiability  of 
character.     In  the  social  conflict  he  has  realized  the  part  of  the  sun  in 
the   fable.     The  boisterous  bluster  and  snellness  of  the  hyperborean 
wind,  have  been  fairly  overcome  by  a  more  prevailing,  though  gentler  in. 
fluence.    To  revert,  therefore,  to  circumstances  which  Mr.  Hunt  has 
magnanimously  dismissed  from  his  mind,  would  be  worse  than  officious- 
ness.     It  is  sufficient  that  his  triumph  as  a  man  and  a  poet  is  distinctly 
recognisable  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  publication ;  and 
that  he  has  left  his  friends  nothing  to  regret,  save  that  he  had  been  more 
considerate  and  dutiful  to  himself.    After  the  most  systematic  and  ma- 
lignant efforts  to  disgrace  him,  and  to  keep  him  down  in  every  capacity, 
he  has  honourably  emerged,  by  the  unaided  agencies  and  quiet  working 
of  the  truth,  which  he  encountered  so  much  to  foster  and  spread  among 
his  countrymen. 

The  intellectual  and  sentient  idiosyncrasy  of  Leigh  Hunt,  is  the  true 
key-note  to  his  literary  and  poetical  productions ;  but  this  is  a  subject 
of  subtle  speculation  and  nice  analysis,  for  which  the  time  is  not  yet 
arrived,  though  the  materials  are  ready.  Never  did  writer  more  con- 
fidingly lay  himself,  under  all  his  whims,  caprices,  and  impulses,  more 
nakedly  open,  or  more  transparently  veiled,  before  the  world ;  or  after 
his  own  fashion,  more  completely  embody  the  moralist's  description  of 
the  poet, 

<'  In  wit  a  man— flimplicity  a  child.** 


*  Mozon,  London. 
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This  wearingr  '^  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at ;"— this  over* 
flowing  excess  of  the  buoyant  animal  spirits  of  a  joyous  temperament,  of 
candour,  which,  among  cold  conventionalities,  becomes  imprudence,  and  an 
almost  childlike  trustfulness  in  the  sympathies,  kindliness  and  generosity 
of  all  mankind,  Tory  and  critic-kind  included,  has  temporarily  done 
him  hurt ;  though  the  same  causes  will  set  him  right  again,  and  make 
him  but  the  more  a  favourite  with  posterity.  And  already  is  the  young 
feeling  of  the  world  anticipating,  in  his  instance,   and  in  many  others, 
the  judgment  of  posterity.     His  early  faults  are  discovered  to  have 
been  those  of  a  youthful  and  sanguine  mind,  and  a  position  in  political 
and  literary  society  during  a  period  of  fluctuation  and  change,  which 
might  have  driven  the  best  balanced  judgment  from  its  true  basis.    His 
greatest  error  of  any  kind  was  believing  a  lord,  who  was  also  a  man  of 
genius,  a  better  and  more  generous  being  than  lords  are  usually  found 
to  turn  out  when  put  to  trial.     He  has,  according  to  late  appearances, 
learned  wisdom  in  the  furnace,  without  paying  the  lesson  by  the  custo- 
mary case-hardening,  or  fire-change,— blighting  the  freshness  of  a  nature 
originally  cordial,  genial,  and  full  of  the  finest  sympathies,— which  most 
other  men  would  have  done.    After  all  he  has  suffered,  he  still  seems 
surprised  to  find  the  world  so  very  sober  and  wo-begone  and  so  little 
participant  of  his  good  spirits ;   and  he  not  unreasonably  considers  that 
it  is  only  studying  appearances,  or  still  canting  a  little,  though  in  a  new 
way,  and  is  not  really  in  the  serious  and  sorrowful  mood  it  affects. 
From  the  man  we  pass  to  the  book ;  though  of  close  kin,  they  are  not 
exactly  one. 

Mr.  Hunt's  reputation  as  a  poet,  must,  we  suppose,  after  all,  rest 
upon  the  Story  of  Rimini,  and  a  few  of  his  shorter  pieces.  This  is  a 
fair  and  sure  foundation,  though  less  broad  than  that  which  he  has  laid 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  genuinely  English  light  prose  writers. 
The  new  piece,  the  Gentle  Armour,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's preferences  and  tone  of  mind,  but  it  is  not  one  of  his  best  poems. 
For  reasons  which  do  not  satisfy  us — which  we  indeed  denounce  as  fas- 
tidious  scruples,  many,  or  nearly  all  his  smaller  pieces,  some  of  them 
exquisite,  are  excluded  from  this  edition.  This  even  in  taste  and  judg. 
ment  strikes  us  as  needless  severity,  or  a  capital  mistake.  To  some  of 
his  translations,  notwithstanding  their  classic  air  and  high  polish,  the 
plain  folks  of  the  wide  world  would  certainly  have  preferred  the  old, 
familiar  work-a -day- world  verses.  But  there  was  room  for  all.  Why 
then  exclude  the  wild-flowers  and  stray  blossoms  from  the  parterre? 
If  they  want  the  nicer  cultivation  and  fashion  of  art,  are  the  dew  and 
the  fragrance  nothing?  The  book  has  a  preface,  which  is  among 
its  most  valuable  portions.  It  is  full  of  fine  thoughts  and  engaging 
and  ingenuous  displays  of  personal  character,  and  of  a  tone  of  feel- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  highest  poetry.  The  writer's  graceful 
humility  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  power  of  the  loftiest  poeti- 
cal genius,  delightfully  conveys  the  impression — *'  I  a\so  am  of  Arca- 
dia." Many  of  the  critical  observations  shew  a  delicate  discrimination 
and  instinctive  perception  of  the  laws  of  poetry,  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts  :  though  we  could  not  have  expected,  and  can  barely  forgive, 
that  one  so  imbued  with  its  essence,  and  obedient  to  its  impulses,  should 
"  justly  reckon  one  Pope  before  a  hundred  Crawshaws."  This  preface 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  should  be  diligently  read,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  written  for  the  social  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
reader's  intimacy  and  friendship ;  and  also,  because  the  writer,  on  the 
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same  kindly  principle,  reads  other  men's  prefaces.  80  amenable  has 
Mr.  Hunt  shewn  himself  to  verbal,  and,  to  evidently  captious  verbal 
criticism,  that  he  has,  in  this  edition,  either  changed  or  expunged  every 
word  charged  with  affectation,  though  he  denies  the* quality  or  the  ex- 
istence of  affectation  in  the  instances  adduced.  He  has  here,  again,  as 
in  the  omitted  pieces,  carried  his  doubts,  or  good. nature  to  an  injurious 
length  ;  sometimes  substituting  for  picturesque,  and  felicitously  appro, 
priate  words,  tame  and  cold  ones.  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  other  day,  though 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  his  own  serenity,  administered  to  a  chief  of 
the  purigts  a  gentle  retributive  appliance  which,  though  it  should  not 
slacken  the  attention  of  writers  to  their  style,  may  help  to  raise  the  more 
modest  and  distrustful  above  the  despondency  engendered  by  a  presump. 
tuous  tone.  The  omission  of  passages  fancied  obnoxious  from  person- 
alities, is  so  amiable  in  motive,  that  we  cannot  quarrel  with  this ;  though 
the  stout  maxim,— 

«<  What  is  writ,  is  xniL'^ 

remains  in  as  much  force  as  ever.  It  is  one  we  admire  for  manliness, 
and  are  rarely  called  upon  to  censure  for  injustice.  The  oblivious  an- 
tidote has  been  applied  mainly  to  the  Feast  of  the  Poets :  Mr.  Gifford 
alone  is  gibbeted  and  in  chains  as  before.  One  thing  should  be  noticed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Time,  Mr.  Hunt  sincerely 
avows,  has  taught  him  more  correct  notions  of  the  true  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  satire,  than  when  he,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  rather  in- 
nocently, fancied  it  nothing  more  than  '^  something  pleasant  in  a  book." 
He  speaks  of  his  youthful  and  repented  errors  in  terms  of  candour  and 
warning,  regretting  to  have  undesignedly  provoked  inveterate  enmities 
in  this  way,  especially,  he  magnanimously  adds,  ^'  as  I  had  a  nobler  field 
of  warfare  to  suffer  in." 

As  Mr.  Hunt's  poems  have  had  their  joyful  resurrection  in  the  midst 

of  a  new  generation,  it  will  be  right  to  gratify  our  younger  readers  with 

a  few  specimens  of  his  finest  composition.     His  Story  of  Rimini  is 

founded  upon  that  episode  in  Dante's  Inferno  which  alludes  to  the  fate 

of  the  two  unfortunate  lovers,  Paulo  and  Franceses.     Instead,  however, 

of  describing  them  in  the  regions  of  despair,  and  rashly  intruding  upon 

the  sacred  precincts  of  Dante,  the  poet  restores  the  beautiful  Shades  to 

earth,  and  to  the  power  and  distraction  of  its  conflicting  affections.    Fran. 

cesca  is  the  victim  of  a  political  union.     Her  preference  is  given  to 

Paulo,  the  handsome  and  amiable  younger  brother,  while  she  is  betrayed 

into  a  marriage  with  Giovanni  the  elder,  an  ill-tempered  tyrant.     To 

complete  the  illusion  and  entanglement,  Paulo  marries  her  as  the  proxy 

of  the  Prince  his  brother.    In  the  freshness  and  truth  of  his  descriptions, 

Mr.  Hunt  emulates  the  elder  poets,  and  excels  them  in  that  high  finish 

which  gracefully  veils  its  own  pains-taking.    And  the  poem  is  nearly  a 

continuous  description,  intermingled  with  incidental  strokes  of  passion 

and  tenderness,  which  in  a  few  words  convey  a  world  of  sentiment  and 

of  suggestions  to  reflection.    His  old  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  bowers, 

and  out-door  pictures,  transport  us  to  the  birth-time  of  £nglish  poetry ; 

though  his  polish  and  elaborate  finish,  and  richness  in  the  fancy  of  his 

ornament,  often  make   his  Muse  resemble  a  delicate   and  high-bred 

beauty  masquerading  in  the  garb  of  a  lovely  country  girl,  and  betrayed  by 

her  conventional  graces  and  the  elegance  of  her  movements.    The  poem 

opens  with  a  piece  of  delicious  and  sparkling  description,  full  without 

confusion,  and  affluent  in  beautiful  imagery,  every  word  calling  up  a 

fresh  picture. 
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Th«  ran  is  up,  and  *tif  a  mom  of  May, 

Round  old  BaYenna'e  dear-shewn  towers  and  bay, 

A  mom  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen^ 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green ; 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 

And  there^s  a  crystal  clearness  all  about ; 

The  leaves  ara  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze ; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees ; 

And,  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassier  soil ; 

And  all  the  scene,  in  short,  sky,  earth,  and  sea. 

Breathes  like  a  bright-«yed  face  that  laughs  out  openly. 

'Tis  nature  full  of  spirits,  waked,  and  springing. 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing. 
Darting  with /r«aAr«  and  snatches  up  and  down. 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town, 
While  happy  faces  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads  at  every  turn  are  seen, 
And  the  far  ships  lifting  their  sails  of  white. 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattered  light, 
Come  gleaming  up  true  to  the  wished.for  day, 

And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Already  in  the  street  the  stir  grows  loud 

Of  joy  increasing  and  a  bustling  crowd. 

With  feet  and  voice  the  gathering  hum  contends, 

Yearns  the  deep  talk,  the  ready  laugh  ascends ; 

Callings,  and  clapping  doors,  and  curs  unite, 

And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight, 

And  armed  bands  making  impoi*tant  way. 

Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday ; 

And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run. 

And  pilgrims  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

With  heaved-out  tapestry  the  windows  glow, 

By  lovely  faces  brought,  that  come  and  go ; 

Till  the  work  smoothed,  and  all  the  streets  attired, 

They  take  their  seats,  with  upward  gaze  admired ; 

Some  looking  down,  some  forwards,  or  aside, 

Some  re-adjusting  ti'esses  newly  tied. 

Some  turning  a  trim  waist,  or  o*er  the  flow 

Of  crimson  cloths  hanging  a  hand  of  snow ; 

But  all  with  smiles  prepared,  and  garlands  green. 

And  all  in  fluttering  talk,  impatient  for  the  scene." 

Mr.  Hunt  half  apologizes  for  retaining  the  exquisite  description  of  the 
ancient  garden,  in  which,  amidst  aU  sweet  and  lovely  things,  France^ca 
alternately  chided,  and  cherished  the  insidious  passion  that  was  stealing 
upon  her  peace.  The  omission  would  have  been  gratuitous  offence,  for 
assuredly  every  subsequent  editor  would  have  restored  the  passage. 
Let  the  reader  judge :  we  lay  aside  the  minuter  beauties,  and  come  to 
the  romantic  and  picturesque  features  of  this  Elysian  scene. 

«  And  *midst  the  flowers,  turfed  round  beneath  a  shade 

Of  circling  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  played. 

And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright. 

Which  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmered  with  showering  light, 

So  now  you  walked  beside  an  odorous  bed 

Of  gorgeous  hues,  white,  azure,  golden,  red ; 

And  now  turned  off  into  a  leafy  walk. 

Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lover*s  talk ; 

And  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trode 

Onwanl,  and  onward,  o'er  the  velvet  sod, 
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Felt  on  your  ftoe  an  nir,  wmterv  «ai  nPMt, 

And  a  new  eenae  in  yev  aoft-llfhtiny  feet ; 

And  tlMn  periia^  yon  entered  npon  ibadce 

Pillowed  with  dells  and  nplande,  twlzt  the  glades, 

Through  which  the  distant  pa1ac^  now  nnd  tlMn, 

Looked  lordly  forth  with  many-windowed  kon ; 

A  land  of  trees,  which,  leaching  itnoid  about. 

In  shady  hlessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out, 

With  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks 

To  lie  and  rsad  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 

Where  at  her  drink  yon  started  the  slim  deer, 

Retreating  lightly  with  a  lorely  ftar. 

▲nd  all  about  the  birds  kept  leafy  hooss^ 

And  sung  and  sparkled  in  and  out  tiie  boogliSy 

And  ail  about  a  iorely  sky  of  blue 

Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leayes  laughed  throngh ; 

And  here  and  there,  in  erery  part,  were  seats, 

Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  'twixt  the  wood  and  ilowery  walks  half  way, 
And  fbnned  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay, 
A  spot  that  struck  you  like  enchanted  ground  :— 
It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 
Of  sloping  shrubs,  that  mounted  by  degrees. 
The  birch  and  poplar,  mixed  with  heavier  trees ; 
From  under  which,  sent  through  a  marble  spout, 
Betwixt  the  dark  wet  green,  a  rill  gushed  out, 
•  Whose  sweet  low  talking  seemed  as  if  it  said 

Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade. 
The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  plots  of  flowers 
Heaped  towards  the  centre,  and  with  citron  bowen^ 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  clustered  with  bay. 
And  myrtle,  and  just  gleaming  to  the  day 
Lurked  a  pavilion, — a  delicious  sight— 
Small,  marble,  wcU-proportioned,  mellowy  white, 
With  yeUow  vine-leaves  sprinkled, — ^but  no  more,— 
And  a  young  orange  either  side  the  door. 
The  door  was  to  the  wood,  forward  and  s^[uare. 
The  rest  was  domed  at  top  and  circular ; 
And  tlirough  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in 
Tinged  as  it  entered,  with  the  vine  leares  thin  I ' 

In  this  delicious  retreat,  Franceses  is  one  summer's  afternoon^  reading 

in  "  the  bright  romance"  of  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  about  the  love  of 

Queen  Geneura  for  that  knight,  when  Paulo  follows  her.      The  poet 

is  indebted  to  another  source  than  his  own  invention,  for  the  beautiful 

incident  which  hurries  on  the  catastrophe,  but  the  delicacy  of  sentiment, 

and  grace  of  narration  are  all  his  own ;  and  his  also  is  the  creation  of 

the  shadowy  forebodings,  and  varying  moods  of  mind  which  prepare  us 

for  the  event : 

<<  Ready  she  sate  with  one  hand  to  turn  o^er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before^ 
The  other  propping  her  white  brow  and  throwing 
Its  ringlets  out,  under  the  sky  light  glowing. 
So  sat  she  fixed ;  and  so  observed  was  she 
Of  one  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly, 
Paulo— who  from  a  window  seeing  her 
Go  straight  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  where, 
Had  thought  she  was  in  tears,  and  found  that  day. 
His  usual  efforts  vain  to  keep  away. 
'  May  I  come  in  ? '  said  he  :    It  made  her  start, 
That  smiling  voice ;  she  coloured,  pressed  her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 
And  usual  tone  said,  <  O  yes,  certainly.' 


i» 
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There^s  wcmt  to  ^,  at  oaiudoiis  times  like  these 

An  affBClatioii  of  a  brlglit-eyed  ease, 

An  air  of  aomethisg  quite  serane  aiul  soxc^ 

Ab  if  to  seem  so,  were  to  be  aectire  : 

With  this  the  loren  met,  with  this  tiiey  spoke, 

With  this  they  aat  down  to  the  self-same  book, 

And  Paulo,  by  degrees,  gently  embraoed 

With  one  permitted  arm  her  lorely  waist ; 

And  both  their  cheeks  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 

Leaned  with  a  touch  together  thrillingly, 

And  o*er  the  book  they  hung  and  nothing  said, 

And  every  lingering  page,  grew  longer  as  they  read. 

<<  As  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
Their  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
Where  fond  Geneura,  with  her  flaone  long  nurst, 
Smiled  upon  Launcelot  when  he  kissed  her  first : — 
That  touch  at  last  through  every  fibre  slid ; 
And  Paulo  turned,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did. 
Only  he  felt  he  could  no  more  dissemble^ 
And  kissed  her  mouth  to  mouth  all  in  a  tremble. 
Sad  were  those  hearts,  and  sweet  was  that  long  kiss  : 
Sacred  be  lore  from  sight,  whatever  it  is. 
Th^  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er 
Desperate  the  joy— that  day  they  read  no  more.** 

There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  finer  than  the  calm^  deep,  and  gently 
manifested  remorse,  and  the  dying  scene  of  Francesca.  From  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sorrow  of  her  lover  we  come  thus  upon  her  despair : 

^<  But  she,  the  gentler  frame— the  shaken  flower. 

Plucked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower,— 

The  struggling,  virtue-loving,  fallen  she 

The  wife  that  was,  the  mother  that  might  be,— 

What  could  she  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 

Her  strength  alive,  but  sit,  and  think,  and  weep, 

For  ever  stooping  o*er  her  broidery  frame 

Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night  time  came, 

When  worn  and  wearied  out  with  the  day's  sorrow 

She  might  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow. 

And  oh,  the  morrow  I  how  it  used  to  rise ! 
How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes. 
And  from  the  sense  of  the  long  lingering  day. 
Rushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away. 
Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again ! 
Then  sighing  once  for  all  to  meet  the  pain. 
She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  pass 
The  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was  ; 
'Till  patience  self  in  her  distempered  sight, 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  right, 
And  trembling  at  the  lip  and  pale  with  fears. 
She  shook  her  head  and  bunt  into  fresh  tears, 
Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  command : 
The  fiOcon  reached  in  vain  finom  off  his  stand ; 
The  flowers  were  not  refreshed ;  the  very  light, 
The  sunshine,  seemed  as  if  it  shone  at  night  ; 
The  least  noise  smote  her  with  a  sudden  wound; 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  song  or  instrument  about  the  place. 
She  hid  with  both  her  hands  her  streaming  face; 
But  worse  to  her  than  all  (and  oh,  thought  she. 
That  ever,  ever,  such  a  worse  should  be !) 
The  sight  of  inflint  was  or  child  at  play ; 
Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray 
That  hearen  would  take  her,  if  it  pleased  away. 


} 
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I  pt«  the  meetlngt  Paulo  had  with  her  t  — 
Calm  were  they  in  their  outward  character, 
Or  pallid  eflbrts,  rather  to  lupprefn 
The  pangs  within  that  either*!  might  he  lesa; 
And  ended  mostly  with  a  passionate  start 
Of  tears  and  kindness  when  they  came  to  part. 
Thinner  he  grew,  she  thought,  end  pale  with  care  $ 
'And  I,  'twas  I  that  dashed  his  noble  air  I* 
He  saw  her  wasting,  yet  with  placid  show, 
And  scarce  could  help  exclaiming  in  his 
'  O  gentle  creature  I  look  not  at  me  so !' 


air  I' 

ihow,        1 
lis  woe :    > 


One  thing  has  been  omitted  in  this  notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr 
Hunt's  Poems.  It  was  intended^  by  the  publication^  to  indemnify  him  in 
some  measure  for  his  sufferings^  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal,  in  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  those  whose  sympathy  he  is 
most  likely  to  prize,  if  this  generous  purpose  fail.  The  list  of  his  guinea 
subscribers  is  a  right  Catholic  calendar.  Still,  without  exertions,  to  which 
every  right-minded  and  just^hearted  man  should  lend  his  heartiest  aid, 
the  plan  must  prove  abortive.  We  have  small  hopes  even  of  the  success  of 
that  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sincerely, 
nevertheless,  do  we  wish  that  Mr  Moxon's  subscription  list  for  this  edi- 
tion  may  number  tens  of  thousands  of  names,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
ease  of  his  mind  who  has  so  long  imparted  knowledge  and  ministered 
delight  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Why  should  not  all  book  clubs  and 
subscription  libraries  order  this  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Poems  ?  Their 
small  mites  might  not  amount  to  much ;  but  as  he  himself  says,  in  writing 
to  a  friend,  '^  The  affair  may  not  come  to  any  thing;  but  the' kindness 
shewn  does  so  much  good  to  one's  heart." 
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This  is  the  very  book  that  was  wanted  to  counteract  the  poison  of  our 
Halls  and  TroUopes.  Mr.  Stuart's  name  will  command  the  attention 
even  of  the  most  aristocratical  reader.  He  is  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  knows 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  has,  on  all  occasions,  proved  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  them.  But  he  has  claims  upon  the  attention  even  of  the 
rational  portion  of  the  public.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  man  who  has  borne  up 
against  severe  and  undeserved  reverses  of  fortune,  without  falling  into 
sour  or  desponding  views  of  society.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  principle, 
and  habits  of  cool,  steady  observation.  His  mind  is  of  the  strong  built 
undazzling  kind ;  it  possesses  no  one  faculty  or  quality  which  is  not 
common  to  the  mass  of  society,  but  it  possesses  all  that  they  do,  in  the 
healthiest  and  fullest  proportions.  His  tastes  are  correct  and  highly 
cultivated.  He  is  an  experienced  man  of  business,  a  sound  lawyer,  an 
experienced  farmer,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  Lastly,  he  is  independent  and  fearless  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions ;  yet  not  one  of  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  the  mere 
excitement  of  saying  strong  things.  This  is  the  man  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  fair  judgment  on  America.  His  liberal  and  rational  views 
secure  him  from  prejudice,  while  his  conversance  with  the  niceties  of 
refined  society  render  him  alive  to  all  deficiencies  on  the  score  of  the 
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Biinor  morals.  His  habits  of  business  make  him  a  valuable  evidence  on 
testimony  on  every  thing  that  regards  the  working  of  the  constitutional 
and  judicial  system  of  America.  His  sound  sense^  and  even  his  want 
of  fancy  and  imagination^  give  a  homeliness  to  all  his  remarks^  which 
stamp  them  with  the  character  of  truth. 

Mr.  Stuart  landed  at  New  York  on  the  23d  of  August  1828.  He  sailed 
from  the  same  port  on  the  17th  of  April  1831.  From  the  time  of  his 
landing,  till  the  end  of  January  1830^  he  remained  principally  at  New 
York;  making,  however,  long  and  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  the  States,  and  through  the  most  important  districts  of  New  England, 
and  one  journey  to  Washington.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  through  the  Southern  and  M^estern  States,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Mobile,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio ;  returning  through  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  In  the  course 
of  these  wanderings,  he  mixed  in  the  freest  and  most  unreserved  man. 
ner  with  aU  classes  of  Americans ;  and  the  observations  which  he  made, 
and  the  reflections  which  they  have  suggested,  he  now  submits  to  the 
public,  in  two  post  octavo  volumes.  It  would  be  utterly  hopeless  ibr  us 
to  attempt  conveying  to  the  reader,  in  our  brief  limits,  any  thing  like 
a  correct  outline  of  the  varied  and  interesting  information  amassed  by 
Mr.  Stuart.  We  will  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  extracts,  to  offer 
him  a  succedaneum,  in  ^'  a  taste  of  the  author's  quality." 

Respecting  the  comparative  interest  of  a  journey  through  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Stuart  thus  expresses  him- 
self : — 

<<  It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  journal,  that  there  is  far  less  to  interest  a 
trayeller  in  the  Son  them  States  of  North  America,  including  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiaiia,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  which  I  visited.  There  is,  too,  greater  difficulty,  and  greater  expense  in 
travelling  through  the  Southern,  than  the  Northcni  division  of  the  United  States. 
I  incline  therefore  to  think,  that  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  South  is 
hardly  repaid  by  the  sight  of  any  thing  that  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  Northern  States. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  to  persons  from  Britain  travelling  to  the  United  States 
for  amusement,  and  who  have  no  business  or  avocation  that  calls  them  to  the 
south,  to  confine  their  journeying  to  Washington,  and  that  part  of  the  States  to  the 
northward  of  it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies ;  and  on  the  western,  to 
limit  their  travels  to  the  line  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  to  the  States  to  the  northward 
of  that  river,  and  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  which  they  ought  by  all  means 
to  see.  In  this  way  a  traveller  may  obtain  as  perfect  a  notion,  and  as  perfect  a  view 
of  the  great  American  rivers,  as  by  descending  the  Mississipi  to  New  Orleans.  All 
travellera  should  see  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  prairies  and  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles*,  and  in 
the  Western  States.  There  are  objects  here  of  the  most  magnificent  description, 
quite  unlike  any  thing  to  be  Kcen  in  Europe.  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort, 
are  quite  in  the  way  of  a  traveller  in  going  up  or  down  the  Ohio,  and  ought  to  be 
visited ;  but,  above  all,  let  the  traveller  see  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and  New 
York  State,  and  New  England  and  its  villages,  well  and  thoroughly. 

<<  If  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  he  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  inconveniencies  necessarily  attending  his  passage  from  Europe,  by  a  day*8 
Yoyagg  on  the  glorious  Hudson.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  supposing  him  to«rrivc  in 
summer,  as  most  travellers  do,  he  will  find  the  heat  at  first  very  intolerable,  and  the 
noise  very  irksome,  from  carriages,  carts,  and  waggons,  all  of  which  move  at  a  trot. 
I  would  therefore  advise  him,  instead  of  domiciliating  himself  in  a  great  boarding, 
house  or  hotel  at  New  York,  to  betake  himself  to  a  quiet  house  on  the  terrace  at 
Brooklyn,  or  to  some  such  one  as  that  of  which  we  were  inmates  at  Hoboken. 
Should  he  go  to  a  private  boarding-house,  he  may  require  a  little  wine.  It  is  al. 
ways  very  high-priced,  owing  to  the  trifling  demand  for  it,  and  oAen  not  of  the  best 
quality  in  such  places ;  but  at  any  wine-merchants,  Madeira  and  sheny  may  be 
procured  of  good  quality.     Port  and  claret  are  not  so  easily  to  be  had. 
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In  this  opinion  we  coincide,  with  a  slight  modification.  To  a  person 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  kind  and  rational,  but  somewhat  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  the  Northern  States  afford  a  pleasing  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  emotions,  the  deprivation  of  which  in  the  South  nothing  can 
repay.  Yet,  even  amid  the  unhealthy  swamps,  and  slavery-begotten 
immorality  and  despotism  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Union,  there  occur, 
even  in  Mr.  Stuart's  own  book,  sketches  of  irregular  picturesque  charac- 
ter, eminently  qualified  to  stimulate  and  gratify  the  fancy.  Take,  for 
example,  his  picture  of  a  coach-driver  in  the  back  woods : — 

^  Here  the  most  lawless  of  all  the  drivers  I  had  yet  met  got  the  charge  of  the 
stage.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  house,  at  a  point  where  the 
roful  was  covered  with  stumps  of  trees,  be  drew  up,  and  tying  the  reins  up  at  the 
front  window,  he  said  to  me,  the  only  passenger,  <  Look  to  the  reins  till  I  come 
hack.'  He  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  way  to  give  oat  some  sewing,  as  he  said. 
There  was  neither  a  house  nor  a  human  being  in  our  view,  and  I  felt  it  unpleasant 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  forest ;  but  there  was  no  altematiTe,  for  the  driver  was  out  of 
sight  behind  the  trees  in  a  moment.  He  did  not  return  for  thirt j-flve  minutes ;  and 
thaiy  ftellng  some  apology  to  be  necessary,  he  said,  *  I  was  obliged  to  hear  her 
story.  The  fact  is,  I  keep  a  girl  a  little  way  off.  I  have  built  her  a  house,  and  we 
have  a  negro  wench  to  attend  her.  Yet  the  people  are  making  a  mighty  fuss  about 
it.  How  do  they  manage  these  matters  in  the  North,  Sir  ?*  I  of  course  advised 
him  to  marry,  as  they  do  in  the  North  ;  but  he  said  the  girl's  family  were  not  equal 
to  his,  and  he  could  not  think  of  disgracing  himself,  though  he  was  very  fond  of 
her.  The  great  fault,  however,  which  the  public  ha^^e  to  find  with  this  person, 
whose  name  is  Symes,  is  that  of  leaving  the  whole  southern  mails  at  the  mercy  of  a 
stranger,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  make  any 
extraordinary  exertion,  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  them  off." 

This  is  as  striking  a  picture,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  of  the  struggle 
between  pride  and  principle  in  a  bold  mind,  placed  in  a  society  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful  to  make  its  opinion  felt,  yet  too  weak  and  scat, 
tered  to  erect  it  into  a  complete  check.  We  sympathize  with  the  young 
man's  attachment,  irregular  though  it  be:  we  smile  at  the  simplicity 
of  his  question,  ''  How  do  they  manage  these  things  in  the  North,  Sir  ?" 
-»^uid  we  foresee  suffering  and  shame  in  his  aberration  from  the  straight 
path  of  virtue.  This  is  the  first  scene  in  a  tragedy  repeated  in  all  ages. 
The  steady,  serious  deportment  of  worthy  Duncan  Macmillan,  an  inn- 
keeper in  the  same  wild  district,  contrasts  finely  with  the  young  Back, 
woods'  man: — 

^  It  being  dark  when  we  arrived,  Duncan  himself  came  out  to  welcome  me,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  I  was  from  Scotland,  he  gave  me  his  hand  ;  and  his 
pleasure  on  seeing  me  was  increased,  when  he  found  that  1  could  ask  him  how  he 
was  to>day  in  Gaelic. 

<'  Duncan  came  from  Argyle  when  he  was  very  young.  He  is  married  to  an 
American  woman,  whose  parents  were  Scotch ;  but  she,  as  well  as  he,  can  speak 
Gaelic.  He  settled  in  this  country  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  seventy  acres  cleared 
by  his  o^frn  industry,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  wood -land.  He  was  very  inquisitive 
respecting  his  native  coimtry,  but  he  did  not  hint  at  any  wish  to  return  to  it.  He  was, 
he  said,  under  a  good  government,  that  did  justice  to  all,  and  he  had  many  advan- 
tages. He  never  went  to  market,  hut  for  coffee.  He  grew  both  sugar  and  cotton  on 
his  own  plantation ;  and,  being  a  member  of  a  temperance  society,  he  did  not  taste 
fermented  liquor.  Coffee  was,  he  said,  the  best  stimulant ;  and  very  good  coffee  he 
gave  us.  The  drivers,  both  Mr.  Lolly  and  he  who  was  to  be  charioteer  next  morn- 
ing, were,  of  course,  at  supper  with  us;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Macmillan 
had  so  much  influence  with  them,  as  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  rudei,  boisterous 
swearing. 

'<  Mr.  Macmillan  promised  me  a  separate  bed-room,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  but  it  was  a  very  small  apartment,  thinly  boartled,  with  hardly  any  room  for 
chair  or  any  thing  else.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  invention ;  and, 
taking  his  carpenter's  tools  with  him,  he  in  a  moment  put  up  pins  for  a  looking. 
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f latB,  and  other  necessary  articles.  I  was  not  long^  in  1>ed  when  I  distinctly  heard 
him,  through  the  thin  hoarding  of  the  room,  engaged  in  family  worship  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  daughtm,  who  were  young  women." 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  place  Mrs.  Bonum  in  our  picture 
gallery^  side  by  side  with  David : — 

«  Afler  a  charming  drire  wearrired,  with  a  keen  appetite  for  breakfast,  at  a  small 
cabin  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bonum.     There  was  only  one  apartment  in  the 
house,  and  in  it  Captain  Wade  and  I  found  Mrs.  Bonum  seated  at  the  head  of  a  ta- 
ble^ on  which  there  still  were  some  remains  of  a  breakfast.     The  driver  who  was 
to  proceed  with  us  was  just  about  finishing  his  meaL     Mrs.  Bonum  seemed  to  remain 
inactive  on  our  taking  our  places  at  the  table ;  and  upon  our  telling  her  that  we  could 
not  breakfast  upon  what  we  saw  on  the  table,  she  said,  that  was  none  of  her  business, 
that  she  had  put  a  good  breakfast  on  the  table  at  the  stage  hour,  but  that  we  were 
far  to  late.     In  the  meantime,  she  appeared  to  commence  making  some  preparation^ 
and  I,  for  the  sake  of  talking,  asked  the  driver  where  in  the  world  he  lodged,  as  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  another  habitation  in  the  forest  into  which  we  had  now  got    He 
replied,  that  he  lived  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  landlord  and  landlady  and  their 
children.    My  question,  and  the  reply,  enraged  the  cross-grained  Mn.  Bonum  to  sudi 
a  degree^  tha^  she  intermitted  all  preparation  lor  breakfast,  muttering,  that  the  in- 
quisitiveness  of  stage-passengers  was  past  bearing.     I  immediately  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  unless  we  got  a  good  breakfast,  the  half  dollar,  which  is  exacted  at  all  the 
hotels  in  the  south  for  bres^Lfiist  would  not  be  paid ;  and  that  we  must  have  broiled 
chickens  and  eggs,  of  which  we  saw  the  first  breakfkst  had  'been  composed.     She  de- 
nied having  any  eggs  for  a  long  time,  but,  at  last,  finding  us  resolute  she  produced 
tbem.     StUl,  however,  to  preserve  a  consistency  of  character,  she  told  me,  when  I 
asked  for  salt,  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  table,  that  she  '  thought  I  had 
no  occasion  for  it,  as  the  butter  was  salted,  and  would  make  very  good  spice  for  the 
eggs.*    In  the  end,  however,  we  pre?ailed,  and  got  every  thing  necessary  for  making  a 
good  breakfast,  though  from  the  worst-tempered  Amnican  female  I  had  seen  on  my 
travels ;  but  this  road  passes  through  a  country,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  yet 
settled,  and  where  there  are  no  other  hotels  than  those  at  which  the  mail  stage  stops* 
The  hoteUkeepers,  therefore,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  and  the  drivers,  usurp  an  au- 
thority which  would  not  be  submitted  to  in  peopled  parts  of  the  country.** 

More  pleasing  pictures  succeed,  after  the  traveller  leaves  the  half- 
settled  dry  land  to  embark  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississipi : — 

*^  Mr.  Flint  very  correctly  observes,  that  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  experience  of  the  slowness,  difficulty,  and  danger  of  propelling  boats 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  great  western  rivers  of  America,  in 
order  fully  to  estimate  the  advantage  of  the  invention  of  the  steam-boat  He  himself 
had  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  the  way  formerly  practised,  for  fifty  days  in  succession, 
and  considered  ten  miles  a-day  as  good  progress.  It  is  now,  he  says,  refreshing  to  see 
the  large  and  beautiful  steam-boats  scudding  up  the  eddies  as  though  on  the  wing. 
When  they  have  run  out  the  eddy,  and  strike  the  current,  it  is  a  still  more  noble 
spectacle.  The  foam  bursts  in  a  sheet  quite  over  the  deck ;  the  boat  quivers  ibr  a 
moment  with  the  concussion  ;  and  then,  as  if  she  had  coUec^ted  her  enei^,  she  re- 
sumes her  stately  march,  and  mounts  against  the  current  five  or  six  miles  an  hour* 
A  fiamily  in  Pittsburg  consider  it  a  light  matter  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  relations  on 
the  Red  River,  at  the  distance  of  2000  miles.  An  invitation  to  bi*eakfast  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles,  it  is  no  diflScult  matter  to  comply  with.  The  passing  Bteam<^ 
boat  receives  you  in  the  night,  and  you  reach  your  destination  at  the  appointed  hour 
as  certainly  as  by  a  British  mail-coach. 

With  all  these  manifold  advantages,  the  steam-boats  are  very  unpopular  among  that 
description  of  the  population  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  who  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  boat  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  other  great  riyer&  Above 
10,000  of  those  persons  have  been  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  other  occupations. 
There  was  something  romantic  in  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  aocidenta 
•of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage.  The  inhabitants  cm  the  banks  of  the  rivers  saw 
the  boats  passing  their  habitations,  on  fine  spring  mornings,  when  the  beauties  of  the 
forest,  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air,  the  clear  sky  of  this  country,  and  the  deep 
river  floating  the  boat  gently  forward,  present  delightful  images  to  the  beholders. 
At  such  a  time  no  danger  is  visible.  There  is  no  call  for  labour ;  the  boat  takes 
care  of  itself;  one  of  the  boatmen  plays  a  violin  while  the  others  dance.  Greetings, 
trials  of  wit,  offers  of  love  to  the  girls  on  the  shore,  or  saucy  messages  between  those 
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in  the  boat  and  thoM  on  land  fill  np  the  time.  The  boat  iplidei  on  until  it  diaappcMv 
behind  a  projecting  part  of  the  forest.  Then  the  bug^le,  with  which  all  these  boata 
are  proTided,  ia  sounded  at  a  distance  over  the  water.  Such  a  scene  has  charms  for 
the  imaipnation,  which  are  irresistibly  alluring  to  the  young,  along  the  banlcs  of 
these  sublime  riyers.*' 

But  we  must  turn  from  a  povtion  of  Mr.  Stuart's  travels,  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  first  directed,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
it  contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  his 
notes  upon  that  part  of  America  where  he  evidently  feels  most  at  home. 
The  key  to  all  the  mistakes  committed  by  Europeans,  with  regard  to 
American  society,  is  indicated  In  the  following  passage  :— ^ 

*'  But  here  let  me  remind  those  into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  as  to  my  views 
in  writing  them.  They  are  not  meant  to  furnish  details  necessary  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  how  the  exclusive  class  in  the  great  American  cities,  or  the  elite  of  the  so. 
ciety  at  Washington,  live.  That  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  seat  of  Legislation,  who  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
Ezclasivcs,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  it  is  well-known  that  this  class,  in  most  cases  in 
all  countries,  resemble  each  other  much  more  closely  in  their  artificial  way  of  living, 
and  in  their  artificial  manners,  than  the  other  portions  of  society.  The  exclusive  so- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  however,  is  far  more  trifling  in  number  in  relation  to  the  po- 
pulation, than  in  any  other  count ly,  and  they  are,  therefore,  far  less  entitled  to  notice 
than  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  because  they  can  only  maintain  their  separation 
from  the  mnss  of  the  people  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  their  own  houses  they  may 
live  as  they  please,  dine  at  I^ondon  hours,  and  associate  only  with  such  persons  as 
they  choose ;  but  in  travelling,  and  hppearing  at  places  of  public  resort,  they  can 
command  no  different  sort  of  treatment,  in  any  respect,  from  that  which  is  given  to 
every  person  who  conducts  himself  with  propriety,  and  has  enough  of  money  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  requisite  travelling  expenses. 

^*  I  had  abundantopportunitiesof  satisfying  myself  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
Wealth  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  when  properly  employed,  confers  all 
Advantages.  It  not  only  enables  the  possessor  to  procure  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  but 
it  bestows  a  status  in  society  which  is  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  which  may  lead 
even  to  the  acquisition  of  rank.  In  the  United  States,  rank,  respect,  and  considera- 
tion are  given  to  talent  alone,  and  to  high  office,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
display  of  talent  and  industry." 

Upon  which  text,  were  we  allowed  to  dilate  a  little,  we  should  say 
something  very  like  what  follows : — In  £urope  there  is  a  factitious  dig- 
nity attaching  to  the  name  of  an  idle  gentleman,  or  a  soldier,  or  any 
other  privileged  person.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  arbitrary  asso- 
ciation  of  the  sentiment  of  mean  and  vulgar  with  the  mere  name  of  a 
mechanical  profession.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  individuals  belong, 
ing  to  either  class  affect  in  some  measure  the  manners  attributed  to  it 
by  common  consent.  The  aristocracy  are  at  least  externally  polished,  if 
not  essentially  refined ;  and  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community 
are  ,but  too  apt  to  indulge  in  vulgar  and  petty  habits  of  thought  and 
sentiment;  Hence  the  ridiculous  contrast  which  we  often  find  between 
the  bearing  of  a  retired  tradesman  and  the  place  in  society  to  which  he  •{ 

aspires,  or  which  the  world,  in  respect  of  his  wealth,  is  willing  to  con- 
cede to  him.  This  theme  has  been  enlarged  upon  again  and  again 
by  essayists,  novelists,  and  dramatists.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  do  not  see  what  really  lies  before  their  noses,  but 
only  what  they  have  been  told  is  there.  Accordingly,  when  a  European 
goes  to  America,  and  finds  a  Judge  keeping  a  store  or  hptel,  and  a  Ma- 
jor driving  the  stage,  he  does  not  set  himself  to  discover  what  these  men 
really  are;  but  he  immediately  recalls  the  stale  jests  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  about  cits  at  St.  James's  and  Almack's,  and  breaks  out  into 
a  horse-laugh,  as  silly  as  it  is  offensive.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  in  Ame- 
rica there  is  no  conventional  rank  to  elicit  the  hollow  graces  of  our  ez- 
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cluBiveB^  80  there  is  no  association  of  meanness  attaching  to  any  indus. 
trious  pursuit,  to  degrade  its  professors  in  their  own  eyes.  The  chival- 
rous feelings  of  America  are  springs  from  a  different  soil,  and  display 
themselves  under  a  modified  form.  The  ground  in  which  they  have 
stricken  deep  and  undying  root  is  thus  described  and  prefaced  by  Mr. 
Stuart  :— 

'<  On  one  of  the  first  days  I  walked  out,  I  was  joined  by  a  seafaring  person  of  the 
name  of  8heaffe,  with  whom  I  had  got  acquainted  in  the  course  of  my  walks  by  the 
sea  side,  who  li?ed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  a  small  boat,  and  seemed  to  gain 
his  livelihood  by  fishing,  and  ferrying  over  passengers  to  and  from  the  island.  After 
congratulating  me  on  my  recovery,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  in  want  of  books.  He 
had  seen  me  occasionally  bring  books  from  Boston,  before  I  had  met  with  the  acci. 
dent  before  noticed.  He  mentioned  various  historical  and  philosophical  books  in  his 
library,  which  were  at  my  service  ;  and  also  the  London  Examiner  newspaper  for 
several  years.  I  caught  at  his  offer,  when  he  mentioned  the  Examiner,  having  been 
recently  reading  the  American  account  of  the  battles  on  the  Canada  frontier  in  the 
wars  of  1813  and  1814,  and  being  anxious  to  compare  them  with  the  British  Gaiette 
accounts.  1  therefore  accepted  the  Examiner,  which  he  fortunately  had  at  the  period  I 
wanted.  1  doubt  whether  such  an  occurrence  as  this  could  have  happened  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  I  found  that  Mr.  Sheaffe,  whose  house  is  as  humble-looking  a  wooden 
cottage  as  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  formerly  been  a  seaman  in  a  merchant 
ship,  and  had  been  in  England  ;  but  the  explanation  is  easy.  Education  is  open  to  all 
in  this  country ;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  are  educated.  It  was  lately  ascertained  by  re« 
ports  accurately  taken,  that,  out  of  a  population  of  about  60,000  persons  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  only  400  beyond  the  age  of  childhood  could  not  read  or  write.  And 
more  especially,  by  returns  from  131  towns  presented  to  the  legislature,  that*th*  aun. 
ber  of  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  those  towns  is  12,393;  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  those  towns,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty.one,  who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write,  is  fifly^ight ;  and  that  in  one  of  those  towns,  the  town  of  Hancock, 
there  are  only  three  persons  unable  to  read  or  write, — and  those  three  are  mutes.  The 
general  plan  of  Education  at  the  public  free  schools  here  is  not  confined  to  mere 
reading,  vrriting,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages; but  comprehends  grammar,  mathematics,  navigation,  geography,  history, 
jfogic,  political  economy,  and  rhetoric,  moral  and  natural  philosophy ;  these  schools 
being,  as  stated  in  the  printed  regulations,  intended  to  occupy  the  young  people  from 
tlie  age  of  four  to  seventeen,  and  to  form  a  system  of  education  advancing  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  which  can  be  derived  from  any  literary 
seminaries  inferior  to  colleges  and  universities ;  and  to  afford  a  practical  and  theore- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  a  useful  education. 

*<  There  are,  at  present,  at  Boston,  sixty-eight  free  schools,  besides  twenty-three 
Sabbath  schools ;  in  all  of  which  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  Boston  may  have  his  chil- 
dren  educated,  according  to  the  system  of  education  before  specified,  fvom.  the  age  of 
fbur  to  seventeen,  without  any  expense  whatever.  The  children  of  both  sexes  are 
freely  admitted.  The  funds  for  these  schools  are  derived  from  bequests  and  donations- 
by  individuals,  and  grants  from  the  legislature  and  corporations ;  and  enable  the 
trustees,  consisting  of  twelve  citizens,  annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
the  twelve  wards  of  the  city,  with  the  mayor  and  eight  aldermen,  to  give  the  teachers 
salaries,  varying  from  2&00  to  800  dollars  a-year.  The  assistant  teachers  have  600 
dollars.  The  trustees  elect  the  teachers,  and  vole  their  salaries  yearly ;  and  no  pre- 
ference is  given  on  any  principles  but  those  of  merit  and  skill.  The  teachers  of  the 
grammar  schools  must  have  been  educated  at  college,  and  must  have  attained  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  morning  and  evening  exercises  of  all  the  schools,  commence 
with  reading  the  Scriptures.  A  very  strict  system  of  supervision  and  regulation  is 
established  by  the  trustees. 

^  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred  at  those  schools  for  the  children  except  for 
books. 

"  The  richer  classes  at  Boston,  formerly,  very  generally,  patronized  teachers  of 
private  schools,  who  were  paid  in  the  usual  way ;  but  they  now  find  that  the  best 
teachers  are  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  prefer  them, — the 
children  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  enjoying  the  privilege,  altogether  invaluable 
to  a  free  state,  of  being  educated  together. 

**  In  the  adjoining  State  of  Connecticut  it  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate  reports, 
that  one-third  of  the  population,  of  about  275,000,  attend  the  free  schools.  In  the 
whole  of  the  New  England  States,  the  population  of  which,  including  Massachusetts 
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and  ConiMcticttt,  unoanto  to  about  two  milUoMy  it  ii  uaquwtkmablc,  that  the  ottm 
population  are  educated^  that  is  to  lay,  can  read  and  writer  and  that  the  exception^ 
which  do  not  at  the  utmost  amount  to  2000  persona,  are  composed  of  blacka  a  J 

foreigners. 

«  The  result  of  the  recent  Inquiry  Into  the  state  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Ne« 
York,  which  a4joins  New  En^an^  and  is  almost  equal  to  it  In  population,  aad  It 
which  I  hare  already  alluded,  is  rery  much,  though  not  entirely  the  ame.  It  H 
proved  by  actual  reports,  that  490,434  children,  out  of  a  population  of  one  millioi^ 
nine  hundred  thousuid,  were  at  the  same  time  attending  the  schools,  that  is,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Although  the  public  funds  of  New  York  State  wm 
great,  these  schools  are  not  entirely  free,  but  trtt  to  all  who  apply  for  immozdl}^ 
from  payment  The  amount  of  the  money  paid  to  the  teachers  by  prlTate  persont , 
does  not,  however,  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  annual  expense^  which  is  soid6«; 
what  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

**  It  Is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that  education  at  free-schools  is  so  general  all 
over  the  United  States,  m  in  the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  of  New  England  andl 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  the  provision  for  public  schools  Is  admirable  in  aD  th« 
populous  states,  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vii)ginla,  ftc. ;  and  free  edne^ 
tion  can  everywhere  be  procured,  even  in  the  southern  states,  for  whites,  on  applica- 
tion being  made  for  it.  The  appropriations  of  land  for  sdiools  in  the  old  states 
were  formerly  very  much  confined  to  the  donations  of  Individuals,  many  of  whicl 
have  now,  however,  beoome  very  valuable ;  but  the  appropriations  for  scho<^  In  the 
new  states  have  been  regulated  by  congress,  and  their  extent  Is  Immenae.  Every 
to^*nship  of  the  new  lands  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sections,  'each  a  mile  square,  and 
each  containing  640  acres.  One  section  of  every  township  is  appropriated  for  schools. 
In  addition  to  this,  great  appropriations  have  been  made  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  |[en* 
tncky,  and  others  of  the  western  states,  for  seminaries  of  a  higher  order,  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-fifth  of  those  for  schools.  The  land  belonging  to  public  8cho<ds  in  the 
new  states  and  territories,  in  which  appropriations  have  been  made  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  amounts  to  about  eight  millions  of  acres,  and  is  of  course  advancing 
in  value  as  the  population  increases.  The  extent  of  land,  which  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  same  purpose  when  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  settled, 
must  be  prodigious,^-at  present  not  capable  of  being  guessed  at.^ 

The  consequence  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence  is,  tbat 
while  poor  men,  like  Mr.  Sheaffe,  are  taught  to  feel  as  generously  as 
the  wealthy,  the  latter  are  prevented  from  associating  any  sense  of  dis. 
grace  with  making  themselves  useful.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated 
hy  one  of  Mr.  Stuart's  most  interesting  anecdotes : — 

<■  In  the  morning,  I  found  a  barouchsi,  rather  a  better-looking  one  tlum  usual,  in 
all  respects,  already  at  the  hotel  door,  when  I  appeared  before  the  a^Mriated  hour,  to 
give  notice,  that,  on  acoount  of  the  indisposition  of  one  of  our  party,  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  set  out  before  nine  o'clock.  That  will  not  suit  me  so  well,  said  the  drL 
ver,.as,  after  hearing  what  I  had  said,  he  was  driving  from  the  door.  Such  a  remark 
from  him  struck  me  at  the  moment  as  strange,  but  made  of  course  no  great  impress 
sion*  *  At  nine  we  started.  Soon  afterwards,  the  driver  leaned  hack  from  the  driving* 
seat,  which  was  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  seats  in  the  barouche,  and  addressed 
some  general  remarks  to  us  as  strangers ;  but  the  sunshine  was  at  the  time  so  oveiv 
powering,  and  one  of  our  party  still  so  much  annoyed  with  headache,  that  he  must 
have  observed  us  indisposed  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  he  afterwards 
contented  himself -with  answering  any  questions  which  we  put  to  him  on  our  way* 
He  showed  u%  however,  that  he  had  perfioct  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
dreadful  scenes^  of  which  it  had,  in  fonner  times,  been  the  theatre,  and  that  he  was  a 
very  different  person,  in  point  of  education  and  information,  from  the  coachmen  of  <mr 
own  country ;  but  he  had  taken  the  hint  which  he  had  conceived  that  we  intended 
to  give  him,  and  now  confined  his  answers  prstty  closely  to  our  ^uestiona  The 
country  is  sandy  and  stony,  but  there  are  fine  hills  in  the  distance,  and  Urn 
prospect  of  the  lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  is  very  beavtiful^  la  deeeendiag  fta»m 
higher  grounds  on  paidwell,  the  village,  or  rather  county  town,  at  the  sooth* 
western  edge  of  the.  lake.  Caldwell  has  been  but  reoently  built,  but  it  con* 
tains  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, — a  jail,  being  the  county  town  of  the  county 
of  Warren, — a  newspaper, — and  a  great  and  charmingly  situated  hotel  for  strangerf 
coming  to  see  the, hike  or  to  fish.  Having  arrived  at  Caldwell,  wis  hirod  a  assaU  boat 
to  take  us  out  on  the  lake^  and  directed  our  charioteer  to  have  the  carriage  ready  lor 
IIS  as  soon  as  a  signal,  which  we.  arranged,  should  appear  from  our  boat.    The  lakf 
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very  much  rMcmlilea  th«  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  some  of  the  Scotch  lakes.  Hilly 
coantry  (mountains  it  is  called  here,  though  none  of  it  is  abqire'  1500  feet  high,)  sur- 
ronnds  the  lake  on  all  sides.  The  shores  are  finely  broken,  ai^  the  lake  itself  sprinkled 
with  a  great  number  of  beantiM  islands,  on  one  of  ^vhich,  where  we  landed,  there  is 
a  tea-house.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  deep,  and  most  transparent ;  and  fish,  espe- 
cially red  trout,  is  excellent,  and  most  abundant  The  lake  is  a^out  thirty-six  miles 
Jong,  and  of  Tarious  breadth,  nowhere  exceeding  four  miles.  On  coming  to  the  shore 
from  the  lak^  the  money  which  1  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  boat  was  refused.  The 
sum  promised,  we  were  told,  was  for  the  boat  itself  but  not  for  navigating  it.  Ther^ 
was  no  redress,  and  we  submitted  without  much  grumbling  to  what  we  considered  an 
imposition,  remarking,  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  Yankees  had  come  Yorkshire 
over  us.  This  settled,  we  were  even  more  at  a  loss,  for  our  driver  was  nowhere  to  be 
Ibund,  and  we  were  ready  to  set  out.  Our  signal  from  the  boat  had  never  been  no- 
ticed We  did  not  know  how  to  proceed,  when  a  bystander,  taking  pity  on  us,  said, 
the  driver  is  probably  in  the  jail,  pointing  out  the  way  to  it  We  set  off  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  met  him  coming  from  it.  He  made  no  excuse  or  apology,  but  set  about 
preparing  our  conveyance.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready,  we  got  into  it,  but  the  driver 
shewed  no  syIl^)toms  of  setting  out.  We  asked  the  cause.  He  was  waiting,  he  said, 
for  the  little  boy  whom  he  had  brought  out  with  him  on  the  driving-seat,  and  who 
would  presently  be  with  us.  We  began  to  think  that  the  driver  was  disposed  to  treat 
ut  rather  cavalierly ;  and  I  had  almost  asked  him,  whether  he  looked  to  the  boy,  for 
whom  he  was  waiting,  or  to  us,  for  the  hire  of  the  conveyance  ;  but  I  recollected  in 
time,  that  all  altercation  with  the  nativea  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by  persons 
travelling  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  trouble  of  obtaining  redress,  even  in 
cases,  which  required  it  more,  made  it  much  wiser  to  submit  in  silence  to  a  little  in- 
convenience. We  therefore  sat  for  some  time  longer,  whether  patiently  or  impar 
tiently  I  need  not  say,  when  I  notice,  that  we  were  all  well  again,  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  dinner  waiting  for  us  at  Glen*s  Falls.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  applied  to  the 
driver  to  give  us  a  little  of  the  information  he  had  volunteered  in  the  morning,  but 
we  found  him  apparently  not  much  disposed  to  be  communicative.  He  had  not,  we 
presumed,  forgot  the  itsception  we  had  given  him  in  the  morning.  This  was  provok- 
ing, as  Caldwell  ambits  neighbourhood  comprehend  the  grounds  on  which  the  dread- 
fa\  combats  between  the  French  and  British,  between  the  years  1750  and  1760  were 
fooght.  We  succeeded,  however,  at  last,  by  being  more  than  usually  communicative 
ourselves,  in  satisfying  the  driver  that  we  were  not  saucy  travellers,  and  he  got  into 
good  humour  with  us.  The  weary  boy  made  his  appearance,  and  we  were  off.  The 
driver  soon  shewed  himself  so  well  informed,  that  all  anxiety  about  our  dinner  left 
us,  and  wa  stopped  and  stopped  again  to  have  pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  spot,  the 
scenes  of  those  battle^  which  he  described  almost  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'<  At  length  we  appvoached  the  door  of  our  hotel,  and  all  of  us  felt  regret  at  the' 
idea  of  so  soon  being  deprived  of  the  agreeable  society  of  our  charioteer.  As  soon  as 
we  got  out  of  the  carriage^  when  we  were  within  hearing  of  each  other,  I  applied  for, 
•ad  had  the  sanction  of  my  ftUow-travellen,  to  beg  him  to  ftivour  us  with  his  com. 
pany  at  dinner,  and  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.  I  hastened  to  the  bar>room,  where 
I  found  him  smoking  a  cigaiv  I  prefomd  my  request  in  the  most  civil  terms  I  could 
think  o£  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  expressed  great  surprise,  that  a 
foreigner  should  have  asked  his  driver  to  dine  with  him.  I  urg^d  our  anxiety  to  have 
a  little  more  of  his  agreeablo  company,  and  promised  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
impart  to  him  all  the  information  we  could  give,  relative  to  the  institutions  of  our 
own  country,  in  return  for  the  valuable  communications  he  had  made  to  us.  But 
he  finally  declined,  with  perfect  civility,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  sort  of 
manner  which  prevented  any  attempt  to  press  him.  <  His  family,*  he  said,  <  expected 
him,  and  he  must  go  home.  Perhaps,  sir,*  he  added,  *  you  was  not  aware  that  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  was  your  driver  to-day.  We  are  very  neighbourly  here. 
The  horses  expected  for  you  this  morning  had  not  come  in,  and  I  could  not  refuse 
my  neighbour,  (mentioning  his  name,)  when  he  applied  to  me.  1  have  good  horses, 
and  would  have  been  soiry  to  disappoint  a  stranger.*  Having  finished  his  cigar, 
Mr.  Spencer  took  leave  of  me  with  a  shake  of  the  hand.  We  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  he  was  a  general  merchant  in  the  village,  and  had  mills  and  a  store.  His  neigh- 
bours had  singled  him  out, — not  on  account  of  his  education,  which  was  not  superior 
to  that  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  on  account  of  his  shrewdness  and  good  character, 
—to  make  him  a  justice  of  peace,  which  confers  the  title  of  judge.  As  justice  of 
peace,  he  gave  so  great  satisfaction  that  they  promoted  him  to  be  their  high  sheriff. 
In  the  latter  capaeity  he  had  business  this  morning  to  transact  at  Caldwell,  the 
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county  town,  and  whew  the  jaU  commiued  to  hi«  char^  ii  situated.  Thii  expUiiM 
the  anxiety  he  expressed  to  be  off  early.  The  little  boy  on  the  driving  seat  was  the 
son  of  a  prisoner  in  the  jail,  to  whom  he  was  carrying  linens.  Ne  ntUrr  ultra  ere- 
fMam, '  let  the  cobbler  stick  to  hU  last,'  has  no  part  in  the  republican  character  of 
America.'* 

We  quote  another  instance  of  the  perfect  compatibility  in  America  of  the 
combination  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  gentleman  with  an  emplo)nMent 
deemed  irreconcilable  with  it  in  our  own  country.  We  have  been  in- 
iluenced  in  selecting  this  passage  by  the  tribute  to  the  ladies  of  America 
with  which  it  concludes  :— 

«  A  few  miles  further  on  we  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Sloat  for  the  night.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  of  the  country  hotels  which  we  have  yet  seen  in  this 
country,  quiet  and  retired,  not  unlike  an  English  parsonage-house  on  a  small  scale. 
The  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  which  has  long  been  used  as  such,  has  very  valuable 
landed  property  surroimding  it,  but  although  he  still  gives  accommodation  to  pas- 
sengers, he  does  not  allow  the  stage  to  stop  at  it,  so  that  it  is  quite  as  free  from 
bustle  as  a  private  house.  Mr.  Sloat  himself  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  speaks 
Dutch  as  well  as  English,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Dutch  farmers  on  both 
^  sides  of  the  Hudson.     He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  Polish  extraction.     When  we 

reached  the  house,  Mr.  Sloat  had  just  come  in  from  a  drill  of  the  militia  cavalry  of 
light-horse.     His  dress  is  very  much  like  the  Windsor  uniform,  in  which,  being  a 
handsome  man,  with  a  good  horse,  and  well  accoutred,  he  had  more  of  the  military 
air  than  most  gentlemen  (connected  with  the  army  in  this  country  whom  I  have  seen. 
Service  in  the  militia  light-horse  for  fifteen  years,  exempts  from  militia  service  alto- 
gether.   The  whole  expense  of  uniform  and  equipments  is  borne  by  the  individuals, 
but  they  are  seldom  in  training  for  more  than  three  days  in  the  year.     Mr.  Sloat 
has  about  1400  acres  of  land,  great  part  of  which  is  well  cleared.      His  grandfisther 
was  the  original  proprietor.     Wood-land  is  here  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
iron-foundery  and  cotton  works  in  the  neighbourhood.     Mr.  Sloat  has  lately  sold 
'200  acres  of  wood-land,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  SUtes  in  1801,  for  fifty  ceats. 
per  acre,  at  an  immense  advance.     He  keeps  three  pairs  of  horses,  and  two  pairs  of 
oxen.    We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  whole  family,  who  were  welUnformed, 
and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  as  anxious  to  get  information  respecting  British 
customs  and  manners,  as  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with  theirs,  and  to  see  their 
domestic  economy.     We  were,  therefore,  very  glad  to  find,  that  we  were,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  house,  to  live  in  the  family  rooms  with  the  family.    Mr.  Sloat*s 
eldest  daughter  is  a  very  pretty  girl  of  eighteen.     She  remained  chatting  with  us 
after  the  rest  of  tlft  family  had  retired  ;  l^nd,  afterwards,  when  she  saw  my  wife  to 
her  bed-room,  it  did  not  occur  to  her,  in  her  guileless  nature^  to  be  necessary  that 
she  too  should  withdraw;  on  the  contrary,  she  would  have  thought  that  she  was 
guilty  of  a  want  of  courtesy,  if  she  had  not  returned  to  bear  me  company,  until  the 
time  had  come  for  my  leaving  the  parlour.     I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  young 
women  of  this  rank  in  life  of  the  United  States  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  Qrttkt 
Britain  in  education,  and  undoubtedly  their  manners  are  far  more  unembaiTMsed 
and  artless." 

The  following  incident  exemplifies  one  of  the  least  amiable  features 
of  American  society: — 

'  "  While  we  were  at  New  Rochelle,  Mr  Dennys,  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  astronomy 

and  the  popular  branches  of  Natural  philosophy,  became  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
A  strange  incident,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  happened  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
his  lectures.      A  man  of  colour,  peifectly  well  apparelled,  entered  the  room,  and 

i  was  comiug  fonvard  with  a  view  to  hear  the  lecture,  which  had  commenced.     Mr 

Dennys  addressing  him,  told  him  to  go  ou^  saying,  <  we  want  no  people  of  colour 
here ;  they  are  very  well  in  their  own  way,  but  we  don't  mean  to  make  them  astrono- 

!  mers.*    The  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  comply.     After  the  lecture,  1  ventured  to  rt- 

I  monstrate  with  Mr  Denn>3  upon  the  gross  impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  but  his  answer 

was  quite  satisfactory,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, — the  fact  being,  as  he  stated,  that 

I  he  had  no  alternative.     The  people  connected  with  the  schools,  and  his  audience 

generally,  would  have  left  the  room  if  he  had  allowed  a  man  of  colour  to  remain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  more  incon- 
sistent with  their  professed  principles  of  equality,  than  their  treatment  of  the  free 
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people  of  colour.  They  conatontly  subject  them  to  indignities  of  every  kiad»  and  re- 
fuse  altogether  to  eat  or  drink  with  them.  If  you  have  black  senrants  and  whito 
servants  in  the  same  house,  they  never  upon  any  occasion  eat  together;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance very  often  obUges  people  to  have  servants  of  colour  altogether." 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart,  tHat  the  sociality  of  the  North 
Americans  has  been  as  much  misrepresented  as  their  gallantry. 

^  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Americans  are  quite  unostentatious.  I 
writ^  however,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  without  reference  to  the  small  num« 
ier  of  people^  who  consider  themselves  the  great  In  this  country.  An  invitation  to 
dinner  is  generally  given  in  such  words  as  these  :  <  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  yon  at 
two  oclock.'  Frequently  no  change  whatever  is  made  in  the  dinner,  supposing  you 
to  accept.  Your  friend  knows  that  there  is  always  abundance  of  good  food  upon  his 
table.  That  degree  of  attention  is  shown  to  you  which  a  stranger  meets  with  every, 
where,  in  seeing  that  his  plate  be  filled  in  the  first  instance  with  what  he  likes,  but 
iko  pressing  or  entreaty  are  used  to  make  him  eat  or  drink  more  than  he  likes.  If 
wine  is  produced,  it  is  left  for  him  to  partake  of  it  or  not  as  he  chooses.  There  is 
hardly  ever  any  talk  about  the  dinner,  or  the  quality  of  the  wine,  which  you  are  not 
provoked  to  drink  by  being  told  how  many  years  it  has  been  in  your  friend^s  cellar, 
4nr  to  what  vintage  it  belongs. 

«  It  is  much  more  probable  that,  even  amongst  the  richest  classes,  excluding  always 
a  few  who  form  small  cotteries  in  the  great  towns,  or  who  have  been  much  in  Eng- 
land,  yon  vHll  hear  little  conversation,  and  that  relating  more  to  their  professional 
pursuits,  their  gains,  and  their  dollars,  and  their  political  situations,  than  to  the  food 
they  are  eating,  or  the  wine  they  are  drinking. 

This  subject  is  afterwards  resumed. 

'<  Tea-parties,  which  are  very  common  in  the  United  States,  in  some  measure  make 
up  for  what  I  look  upon  as  the  more  rational  and  comfortable  conversational  dinner 
of  the  middling,  the  beat  classes  of  society  in  Britain.  Where  those  tea-parties  take 
place  by  invitation,  the  table  is  liberally  covered,  and  with  a  greater  number  of  ar- 
ticles, such  as  a  profusion  of  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  preserves.  Animal  food,  too^ 
of  some  description  or  other,  is  almost  always  produced^— and  after  the  tea  or  supper 
is  finished,  wine  of  various  kinds,  nuts,  fhiit,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  sideboard^  or 
handed  round.  There  is,  perhaps^  a  little  more  room  for  conversation  at  such  par* 
ties  than  at  Biitish  routes ;  but  still  I  conceive  tbe  rational  Interchange  of  sentiment 
which  takes  place  at  English  dinners^  to  be,  generally  speaking,  awanting  in  the  meal 
Which  is  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  United  States.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup* 
posed,  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  at  any  dinner,  public  or  private,  either  a  stranger 
or  native  has  any  reason  to  expect  an  uncivil  answer  to  any  conversation  which  he 
may  address  to  any  one  sitting  at  table ;  but  the  custom  is  so  universal  in  the  moff 
populous  part  of  the  United  States,  to  leave  the  table  immediately  after  dinner,  to 
smoke  a  cigar,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  professional  business ;  that  the  people  ge* 
nerally  seem  to  me  to  be  least  inclined  for  convivial  conversation  at  the  very  time 
when  we^  with  better  taste,  as  I  think,  enjoy  it  most.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  add, 
after  seeing  much  more  of  the  United  States  than  I  had  done  when  I  was  making 
these  remarks,  that  I  have  been  at  many  tea-parties  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  sitting  over  our  wine  after  tea,  we  had  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  and  ixy- 
structive  conversation  for  quite  as  long  a  time  as  should  ever  be  devoted  to  it  either 
In  the  Old  or  New  World.  lam  also  bound  to  add,  what  I  myself  had  opportunities 
to  observe,  both  in  my  own  case  and  that  of  other  persons  whom  I  knew,  that  there 
is  the  very  greatest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  qf  aU  eUuset,  to 
show  kindness  and  attention,  and  to  give  special  proofs  of  hospitality  to  pexions  fhim 
Britain,  who  may  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  show  attentions  to  them,  or  their 
friends  and  relations  in  England.** 

What  follows  relates  to  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  which  has  been 
niarepresented  in  the  grossest  manner  by  preceding  writers,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  It  is  Mr.  Stuart's  account  of  a 
famp-meeting,  or  revival,  at  which  he  was  present. 

**  The  meeting  was  held  within  a  forrest  or  wood,  where  a  snAcient  number  of 
trees  had  been  cut  to  make  such  an  opening  as  was  required.  The  morning  service 
was  concluded  some  time  before  we  arrived.     Prom  the  high  ground^  the  view  of  the 
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bA7,  of  the  ihipplng,  and  of  the  aaeembled  multitudee,  with  their  carrUget  and  horte% 
WM  yery  striking.  A  great  nuinf  of  the  people  were  straggling  in  the  adjoining  fields 
during  the  interral  of  the  senrice.  The  shipping,  all  of  which  had  been  employed  in 
bringing  persons  from  a  considerable  distance  to  join  the  meeting,  cimsisted  of  five 
steam-boats,  about  sixty  sloops  and  schooners,  besides  open  boats.  The  number  of 
horses  and  carriages  was  proportionably  great  It  was  calculated  that  there  were 
about  12,000  persona  on  the  ground, — certainly  not  less  than  9000  or  10,000. 
•  **  There  seemed  to  be  about  a  dxaia  of  clergymen,  all  belonging  to  the  Methodbt 
persuasion,  in  a  large  covered  and  eltvated  platform. 

<<  Benches  were  prorided  for  the  congregation,  placed  on  the  vacant  or  open  space  in 
front  of  the  platform.  The  males  were  on  the  one  side  of  the  benches,  and  the  fo- 
malcs  on  the  other.  There  were  benches  for  a  great  part  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  the  benches  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  close  body  of  those  who  had  only 
standing  room.  When  the  afternoon  service  commenced,  the  effect  of  this  prodigious 
assemblage  of  people,  all  standing,  lifting  up  their  voices,  and  joining  in  praise  to 
their  Creator,  was  more  sublime  than  those  who  have  not  witnessed  such  a  seene  can 
well  imagine.  The  sermon,  which  was  afterwards  delivered,  lasted  for  an  hour,  and 
was  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  ground,  for  the  most  perfect  order  and  silence  pre- 
vailed. The  clergyman  preached  from  the  29th  verse  of  the  10th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Numbers  :  '  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  gif« 
it  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
good  concerning  IsraeL*  The  discourse  seemed  to  me  to  be  altogether  faultless,  and 
the  address  at  the  end  was  most  remarkably  impressive.  The  speaker,  in  the  eondn- 
sion,  alluded  to  the  sect  of  Christians  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Methodists ;  but  he 
meant,  he  added,  to  say  '  nought  against  other  denominations  of  Christians  who  did 
good.*  After  sermon,  prayer,  all  kneeling,  succeeded.  Then  a  hymn  was  sung,  and 
another  clergyman,  a  very  old  man,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  said,  that  a 
friend  whom  they  had  never  heard  before^  was  about  to  address  them.  Another  deigy- 
man,  an  aged  perons,  then  stepped  forward,  to  enforce,  as  he  said,  the  invitation  in  the 
text,  which  he  did  very  shortly,  and  very  skilfully,  particularly,  and  with  great 
earnestness,  exhorting  those  members  who  had  lately  been  added  to  the  church,  to 
communicate  to  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  some  idea  of  the  happiness  which 
they  now  enjoyed,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  follow  their  example,  and  accept  the 
invitation,  by  joining  the  church,  even  before  the  meeting  was  over. 

<<  The  afternoon  senrice  was  concluded  as  usual,  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  the 
most  perfect  decorum  prevailed.-  The  service  continued  for  about  two  hours  and 
a-half. 

'  **  The  United  States  being  free  from  any  religious  establishment,  every  one  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  he  believes,  but  he  is  at  full  liberty,  with- 
out the  fiear,  except  in  very  few  and  rery  peculiar  cases,  of  his  temporal  concerns  being 
at  all  effected  by  his  religious  profession,  (whatever  it  may  be,)  to  embrace  those  re- 
ligious doctrines  which  he  conceives,  on  due  consideration,  are  true.  It  follows  from  this 
state  of  things,  that  there  is  much  less  hypocrisy  in  the  professors  of  religion  in  this  than 
in  other  countries.  Those  in  this  country,  who  voluntarily  go  to  a  Protestant  church, 
and  who  voluntarily  pay  for  the  ministration  of  a  Christian  clergyman,  may  be  ge» 
nerally,  (I  do  not  mean  to  say  universally,)  held  to  have  made  the  necessary  examin- 
ation, and  to  be  real  believers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chribtian  religion ;— whereas 
those  from  other  countries,  who  have  travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have 
put  forth  sneering  and  ill-founded  statements  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  camp-meet- 
ings, &g.  are  generally  Christians  professing  that  religion,  merely  because  their  parents 
did  so,  or  because  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  not  because  they 
ever  investigated  its  truth.  I  found  at  Northampton  a  short  narrative  of  a  revival  in 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Baltimore,  written  in  a  plain  unsophisticated  style  by  Mr. 
Walton,  the  clergyman  of  that  church,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
some  late  English  writers,  who,  in  perfect  ignorance,  as  it  appears  to  me,  treat  the 
religions  meetings  and  revivals  in  the  United  States  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  as 
if  they  were  approved  and  attended  by  no  one  of  sane  mind.' 

After  perusing  these  traits  of  individual  character,  and  this  esposS 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  the  reader  will  be  better 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  picture  of  an  American  election.  We  lay  it 
before  him  without  note  or  comment. 

«*  It  was  on  the  6th  November  that  I  was  present  at  the  election  at  Ballston  Spa, 
held  in  one  of  the  hotels,  about  the  door  of  which,  twenty  or  thirty  people  might  be 
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standing;  My  friend  Mr.  Brown  introduced  me,  and  got  me  a  place  at  the  table.  I 
must  confess  that  I  hare  been  seldom  more  disappointed  at  a  public  meeting.  The 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  election  generally  was  declared  by  the  newspapers  to  b^ 
far  greater  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  since  the  declaration  of  independence  in 
177^-  And  at  Ballston  Spa,  any  irritation  which  existed  had  been  incraased  by  an 
attack  made  a  few  days  previous  to  the  election  by  the  local  press,  and  by  hand-bills, 
on  the  moral  character  of  one  of  the  candidates^ — a  gentleman  who  had  filled  a  high 
oflBce  in  Congress^  and  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  was,  therefore^  prepared 
for  some  fun,  for  some  ebulition  of  humour,  or  of  sarcastic  remark,  or  dry  wit,  to 
which  Americans  are  said  to  be  prone.  But  all  was  dumb  show,  or  the  next  thing 
to  it.  The  ballot-boxes  were  placed  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half  a  dozen  of  the  in- 
spectors or  canvassers  of  votes  were  seated.  The  voters  approached  the  table  by  single 
flies.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  voter  delivered  his  list,  when  he  got  next  t6 
the  table  to  the  officers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any  person  might  object,  but  the 
objection  was  instantly  decided  on, — the  officers  having  no  difficulty,  from  their  know- 
ledge  of  the  township,  of  the  persons  residing  in  it,  and  to  whose  testimony  reference 
was  instantly  made,  in  determining  on  the  spot,  whether  the  qualification  of  the  voter 
was  or  was  not  sufficient.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  I  did  not  attend  this  excessively 
uninteresting  sort  of  meeting  for  any  long  time ;  but  1  am  bound  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony in  its  favour,  that  so  quiet  a  day  of  election,  both  without  and  within  doors^  I 
never  witnessed  either  in  Scotland  or  England.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  drunk  per- 
son in  the  street  of  the  village  or  neighbourhood,  nor  did  I  observe  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary, except  the  increased  number  of  carriages  or  waggons  of  all  kinds,  three  or  four 
of  them  drawn  by  four  horses,  one  by  six.  We  were  residing  close  by  the  hotel  where 
the  election  took  place,  and  in  the  evening  the  tranquillity  was  as  complete  as  if  no 
election  had  occurred. 

*'  The  county  canvassers  for  the  twenty  townships  of  this  county  of  Saratoga  after- 
wards met,  and  made  up  their  returns  for  the  county,  in  all  of  which,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  of  the  state,  the  same  quietness  and  pelrftct  order  prevailed.  The  number 
of  votes  given  in  this  state  for  the  electors  of  the  president  vras  276,170>  in  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  1 ,800,000 ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  election  ivas  most  keenly  con- 
tested, is  obvious  from  the  recorded  fact,  that  the  majority  for  Jackson  over  Adams 
in  this  state  only  amounted  to  6,3d0.  The  total  humber  of  votes  given  in  the  presiU 
dential  election  on  this  occasion  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  nearly  1,20<^000, 
in  a  population  of  about  twelve  milUons,  of  which  the  whole  states  are  compdsed. 

Thus^  in  a  state  far  exceeding. Scotland  in  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  popu- 
lation, the  votes  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  and  his  substitute,— for 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state, — for  a  senator  and  representatives 
to  Congress, — for  three  representatives  to  the  State  of  New  York, — for  four  coroners, 
A  sheriff,  and  a  clerk  to  the  county,  were  taken, — and  the  business  of  the  election 
finished  with  ease,  and  with  the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum,  in  three  days.  All 
.voted  by  ballot,  which  u  here  considered  the  only  way  to  obtain  independent  and  un- 
biassed votes ;  and  if  so  in  this  country,  how  much  more  in  the  British  islands,  where 
the  aristocracy  and  higlier  orders  are  so  infinitely  more  powerful,  infiuential,  and  nu- 
merous. The  late  eminent  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut 
describes  an  election  meeting  in  New  England  very  much  as  I  witnessed  it  here. 
After  declaring  that  he  had  never  known  a  single  shilling  paid  for  a  vote,  he  says, «  I 
have  lived  long  in  New  England.  On  the  morning  of  an  election  day,  the  electors, 
.  assemble  either  in  a  church  or  a  town-house,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  of  which 
they  are  inhabitants.  The  business  of  the  day  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  sermon, 
and  very  often  by  public  prayer.  A  moderator  is  chosen.  The  votes  are  given  in 
with  strict  decency,  without  a  single  debate,  without  noise^  or  disorder,  or  drink— 
and  with  not  a  little  of  the  sobriety  seen  in  religious  assemblies.  The  meeting  is 
then  dissolved;  the  inhabitants  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  have  neither 
battles  nor  disputes.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  woman,  bond  or  free,  ever  ap- 
peared at  an  election  in  New  England  since  the  ooloniTation  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  as  much  as  her  character  was  worth. 

"  Dr.  Dwight*s  authority,  however,  is  not  greater  than  many  others  to  which  I 
might  refer.     Chancellor  Kent  of  New  York  ia  a  person  of  the  greatest  respectability 


claim  pre-eminence  over  all  other  governments,  aucient  and  modern.  Our  elections 
are  held  at  stated  seasons,  established  by  law.  The  people  vote  by  ballot  in  small 
distrieto ;  and-  public  officers  preside  over  the  elections,  receive  the  votes,  and  main- 
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tain  Older  and  falrncM.  Though  the  competition  between  candidates  is  genermlly 
active,  and  the  seal  of  riyal  parties  soiBciently  excited,  the  elections  are  everjrwhere 
conducted  with  tranquillity/ 

**  The  testimony  of  Jos^h  Gerald,  a  martyr  to  the  sincerity  with  which  he,  at  a 
period  not  so  recent,  advocated  the  propriety  of  retorting  to  the  same  form  of  elections 
In  Great  Britain,  before  biassed  judges  and  a  biassed  jury,  at  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement  in  Scotland,  will  long  be  remembered.  <  I  myself*  he  declared,  in  his 
irpeech  on  his  celebrated  trial  before  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  in  Scotland,  *  r^ 
sided  during  four  years  In  a  country  where  every  man  who  paid  taxes  had  a  right  to 
rote, — I  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Pensylvania.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  many 
elections  which  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  State,-»an  industrious 
and  populous  city;  and  can  safely  assert,  that  no  one  riot  ever  ensued.* 

**  Mr.  James  Flint,  who  travelled  in  the  United  States  about  a  doien  of  years  ago, 
and  whose  scrupulous  correctness  of  narration  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  him, 
in  his  published  letters  from  America,  states  his  views  as  to  their  elections  thus  : — 
*  A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  the  election  of  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Members  for  the  State  Assembly,  and  county  officem,  and  the  votes  for 
the  township  of  Jeffersonville,  were  taken  by  ballot  in  one  day.  No  quarrels  or  dis- 
order occuiTed.  At  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  the  poll  was  kept  open  for  three  days. 
The  votes  were  given  viva  voce,  I  saw  three  fights  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  This 
method  appears  to  be  productive  of  as  much  discord  here  as  in  England.*  With  re- 
lation to  the  ballot,  I  would  only  further  add,  that  a  great  point  is  gained  by  its  ce- 
lerity, 10,000  votes  can  easily  be  taken  in  five  or  six  hours. 

More  important^  perhaps,  than  apy  extract  we  have  given,  ii  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr  Stuart,  a  professional  lawyer,  on  the  cheap  justice,  and  en- 
lightened judicial  system  of  America. 


<<  Then  the  cheapness  of  law  in  America  pnts  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  obtain  i 
In  England  it  has  been  stated  by  a  great  authority  to  be  better,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  to  give  up  L.40  than  to  contend  for  it,  because  it  costs  that  sum  in  England 
to  gain  a  cauee ;  and  that  in  a  court  of  equity  it  is  better  to  abandon  L.500  or 
Li  1000  than  to  contend  for  it  The  absurdities  of  the  English  marriage  law  arc 
unknown  in  America.  The  poorest  person  has  it  in  his  power,  when  necessary,  to 
apply  for,  and  obtain,  a  divorce— a  privilege  which  is  in  Bnghmd  reserved  for  the 
Peerage,  and  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  Entoils,  it  Is  well  known,  are 
prohibited ;  and  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  his  children,  unless 
he  settles  it  otherwise  by  wiU. 

.  <'  In  their  criminal  oode^  the  punishment  of  death  is  seldom  inflicted  bat  in  oases  ef 
murder,  flre-raising,  piracy,  and  robbery  of  the  malL  Persons  accused  of  crimes  of 
all  descriptions  are  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  on  their  trials. 

**  The  expense  of  the  judicial  establishments  of  this  country  is  rery  trifling  eom- 
pared  to  what  it  ii  elsewhere.  In  New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York,  the  po- 
pulation of  which  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Scotland,  the  whole  expense  of 
the  courts  and  requisite  establishment  does  not  amount  to  L.86,000  Sterling. 

These  extracts,  however  insufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  mass  of 
interesting  facts  and  remarks  contained  in  Mr.  Stuart's  volumes,  may 
serve  to  disabuse,  in  some  measures,  those  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  Americans  through  the  dark  glasses  of  Hall^  Trol- 
pope,  or  the  Quarterly.  They  are  a  people  among  whom  we  might  at 
present  look  in  vain  for  a  Newton,  or  La  Place ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an 
uneducated  man  amongst  them.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  individual 
in  the  whole  of  the  Union  fit  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  at  Ahnack's  ; 
but  it  is  rare  to  meet  one  destitute  of  the  self-respect  and  conscious  dig. 
nity  and  generosity  of  a  freeman.  The  gallantry  and  sociality  of  the 
Americans  express  themselves  differently  perhaps  from  ours,  but  are 
not,  therefore,  either  less  buoyant  or  pervading.  The  Americans,  in 
short,  taking  bulk  for  bulk,  display  as  knuch  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as 
much  unwavering  principle,  as  much  deep-rooted  religious  feeHng,  as 
the  citizens  of  any  state  in  Europe ;  and,  with  this  advantage,  that  their 
moral  creed  rests  upon  unsophisticated  truth.    There  is  in  Europe  an  im- 
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mense  mass  of  error  and  prejudice^  mingled  with  the  best  feelings  of  the 
eonununity,  dangerous  and  contaminating  in  itself^  yet  so  bonded  with 
what  is  good^  that  the  wisest  shrink  from  attempting  its  eradication.  In 
America,  all  that  is  of  good  in  the  country's  opinions  and  institutions  is 
entirely  independent  of  this  baneful  admixture.  The  Americans  may  go 
fearlessly  forward  in  the  work  of  national  amelioration ;  for  their  social 
structure^  though  incomplete  in  many  places,  is,  except  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  no  where  rotten.  Mr.  Stuart's  book  is  a  demonstration 
ef  this  important  and  cheering  truth. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  always  caught  greedily  at  such  publications 
as  those  of  Mrs.  TroUope.    We  challenge  the  £ditor  to  review  Mr. 

Stuart's,  IF  HB  DARK.  ! 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

"  What  will  be  the  state  of  parties  in  the  coming  House  of  Com. 
mens,"  is  now  the  constant  inquiry.  We  aU  know  what  the  public  feel, 
ing  is,  but  are  not  by  any  means  certain  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
feeling  will  be  represented  by  our  present  Reformed,  and  yet  still  faulty 
Parliament.  The  state  of  Parties,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  a  mystery.  Their 
relative  strength,  in  numbers  and  talent,  is  unknown ;  and  even  the  par. 
ties  themselves  yet  remain  to  be  determined.  We  are  now  about  to  at- 
tempt a  sort  of  prospective  sketch  of  their  history,  describing  what  to 
us  appears  the  probable  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,— the 
nature,  objects,  and  strength  of  its  heterogeneous  parts. 

As  usual,  the  House  will  be  divided  into  Ministerial  and  Opposition ; 
but  these  words  will  bignify  matters  widely  different  from  what  they 
have  hitherto  been  used  to  signify. 

For  some  years  past,  a  combat  has  been  going  on  out  of  doors,  which 
wiU  now  be  brought  into  the  Honourable  House  itself.  The  People  have 
hitherto  been  fighting  at  disadvantage  with  the  governing  few,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and  latterly  through  the  Political  Unions. 
Their  wishes  have  been  made  known  to  the  governing  few  in  a  round- 
about,  and  therefore  ineffective  manner;  and  not  till  the  Aristocracy 
have  been  terrified  by  the  expectation  of  revolt,  has  concession  of  any 
sort  been  made.  The  nation  then,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  was  divided  in«. 
to  the  Aristocracy  and  the  People, — two  hostile  parties,  who  contended 
not  through  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but  the  extraordinary  means 
which  necessity  dictated  and  ingenuity  devised.  While  this  great  strug. 
gle  was  proceeding  between  these  two  sections  of  the  nation,  a  sort  of 
mock  battle  was  being  fought  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  Par- 
liament contained,  (with  insignificant  exceptions,)  only  members  of  the 
aristocratic  or  governing  body ;  these,  however,  though  carrying  on  a 
fearful  war  with  the  People,  were  not  at  peace  with  one  another.  As  a 
body,  they  fought  to  retain  the  means  of  plundering  the  People ;  they 
fought  among  themselves  for  the  plunder.  This  latter  war,  however,  was  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  former.  That  between  the  People  and  AristOp 
cracy  was  carried  on  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The  one  side 
and  the  other  knew  that  the  interests  in  debate  were  vital  interests,  and 
they  contended  respecting  them  with  a  fierceness  and  energy  proportionate 
to  the  object  of  their  strife.   Not  till  utter  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face. 
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did  the  Aristocracy  yield.  The  Pe<^le  dared  to  contemplate  civil  war/ 
with  all  ittf  attendant  horrors,  rather  than  forego  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  striving.  The  war  within  the  walla  of  Parliament  was  hut  a 
faint  shadow  of  this  great  and  terrible  struggle.  The  parties  there  were 
mere  actors ;  they  took  upon  themselves  certain  parts ;  some  played  li- 
berals, others  played  the  character  of  their  opponents — ^the  whole  matter 
being  a  shew  intended  to  blind  and  mislead  the  People.  Their  warfare 
was  like  that  of  the  Italian  condottieri,  the  armies  of  whom  fought  a 
whole  day  without  losing  a  man  on  either  side.  In  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  there  was  much  pretence  of  strife ;  very  hard  words  were  some- 
times employed  ;  but  the  really  weak  points  were  never  assailed — ^the- 
i«ally  destructive  arguments  never  employed. 

These  mock  fighters  will  remain  in  the  coming  House  of  Common*; 
that  is  to  say,  a  portion,  a  very  large  portion  of  that  House  will  still  be 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  Aristocracy.  One  part  of  these 
will  compose  the  Ministerial  section  of  the  House,  and  these  will  be 
Whigs  ;  one  other  part  of-  these  same  aristocrats  will  form  a  part  of  the 
Opposition^  and  these  wiU  be  Tories.  But  there  wiU  be  yet  another, 
and  novel  section  in  the  House ;  a  section  now  formidable  by  its  num- 
bers, and,  if  well  guided,  preponderating  by  its  influence : — we  mean  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  have  yet  no  name ;  in  the  meantime 
we  will  call  them  Popular  or  Independent  Members.  The  relative 
position  of  these  various  parties  will  exhibit  a  curious  phenomenon ;  and 
we  look  forward,  not  so  much  with  anxiety  as  curiosity,  to  their  pro- 
bable conduct. 

The  Ministerial,  or  Whig  portion  of  the  House,  have  already  given 
signs  of  a  determination  to  rest  quiet  and  contented  with  their  present 
achievements.  The  talk  of  the  persons  who  may  be  supposed  best  to  re- 
present the  leading  feelings,  is  now  always  of  pausing ;  of  permitting  the 
Heform  to  have  what  they  term  fair  play  ;  of  the  impropriety  of  seeking 
farther  concessions  immediately  upon  the  great  victory  just  gained.  In 
fact,  the  object  now  appears  with  this  party  to  be,  to  make  themselves 
comfortable  in  their  newly  acquired  offices  of  profit  and  power.  This,  by 
some,  may  be  considered  an  uncharitable  conclusion  on  our  part.  Let 
us,  however,  learn  what  is  really  intended  by  the  recommendations  of 
contentment  and  rest,  which  daily  are  repeated  and  pressed  on  us  by  the 
most  influential  persons  of  this  party.  For  example,  what  is  meant  by 
letting  the  Reform  Bill  have  fair  play  ?  and  what  do  they  intend  by  the 
Impropriety  of  demanding  farther  reforms  ?  In  the  Reform  Bill,  there 
is  no  peculiar  and  wonder-working  quality,  which  will  enable  the  mere 
parchment  to  do  us  service.  Our  Legislation  will  not  be  ameliorated  by 
the  mere  existence  of  the  written  Bill>  and  the  King's  assent  thereto. 
We  are  not  bettered  by  the  power  of  sending  representatives  to  Parlia.. 
ment,  unless  those  representatives  are  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
dress of  our  evils.  The  Reform  Bill  was  sought,  not  for  itself,  but  in 
order  to  reform  the  grievances  under  which  we  laboured.  These  griev- 
ances are  heavy  and  manifold.  Bad  government  had  exhibited  itself  in 
various  waya :  for  example,  we  have  an  extravagant  expenditure ;  we 
have  monopolies  fruitful  of  evil ;  we  have  a  bad  administration  of  law  ; 
we  have  unequal  burthens.  In  short,  we  have  a  Government  eflicient  to 
bad, — ^useless  to  good  purposes.  We  desired  and  determined  to  be  rid 
of  this  bad  Government.  To  that  end  we  determined  to  obtain  the  Reform 
J5ill  as  a  means.     It  was  desired  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  monopo- 
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}M  by  which  we  are.  borne  down ;  ae  a  means  of  estaUiahing  equal  and 
useful  laws ;  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  GoTerhment  completely  re- 
sponsible  to  the  People.   And  yet  do  the  Ministerial  party  now  tell  us  to 
rest  contented  with  the  possession  of  the  means^  adjuring  us^  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  make  use  of  them.     Do  we  purchase  a  plough  in  order  to 
look  at  it  ?     Do  we  hope  to  cultivate  the  field  by  keeping  the  plough 
safely  under  cover,  and  admiring  daily  its  excellent  qualities  ?     Does  4i 
carpenter  expect  to  perform  his  labour  by  the  mere  possession  of  excel- 
lent implements.     A  chisel  is  not  more  a  mere  instrument  than  the  Re- 
form Bill.     In  order  that  the  one  or  the  other  have  fair  play,  it  must  be 
employed, — ^the  chisel  by  the  hand  of  the  carpenter,  the  Reform  Bill  by 
the  representatives  of  the  People.      If  that  bill  has  given  the  People 
power,  that  power  must  be  used,  and  immediately.     The  enormous  ills 
we  suffered  drove  us  to  dare  all  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
redress.   Shall  we  not,  in  the  same  spirit,  proceed  and  get  rid  of  the  ills 
which  rendered  us  thus  desperate  ?    '^Be  patient  now,"  say  the  Whigs ; 
*'  groat  concessions  have  been  made :  if  you  go  on,  and  demand  more,*  it 
will  be  said  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  concession.    You  will  mar  every 
thing  by  your  imprudent  haste.     Suppose  that  our  enemies  do  say  that 
there  will  be  no  end  to  concession, — what  then  ?     Do  the  Whigs — does 
any  body  believe  that  our  enemies  do  not  very  plainly  understand  the 
end  we  are  driving  at  ?     Do  they  think  that  they  can  nod  and  wink  at 
each  other,  and  whisper  through  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  the  To 
ries  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ?     These  people  always  to  us  appear 
like  foolish  turkeys,  who  hide  their  heads  in  a  bush,  and  fancy  that  their 
hodies  ure  concealed.    There  was  much  of  this  nonsense  practised  during 
the  passing  of  the  bill.     A  sort  of  theatrical  aside  whisper  appeared  at 
intervals  in  one  of  the  public   papers,  generally  the  favoured  Tifnes, 
advising  the  people  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and  keep  their  own  counsel ; 
to  assert  that  this  was  a  final  measure,  and  that  they  intended  only  the 
Reform  Bill,  proposing  to  rest  in  blessed  peaoefulness  when  they  had  at- 
tained that  happy  end.   All  this  bye-play  was  carried  on  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public.    It  was  supposed,  however,  that  the  Tories  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  wide-spreading  confidence,  and  that  what  was  said 
openly  in  the  Times  was  on  entire  secret  to  the  enemies  of  the  People. 
.At  that  time,  this  appeared  to  us  a  very  silly  proceeding ;  now  it  wears 
not  a  better  aspect.     The  Tories  then  were,  and  the  Tories  now  are, 
well    convinced   that   the  bill    must   be    followed   by   certain    conse- 
quences exceedingly  disagreeable  to  them.      They,   like  the   People, 
judged  the  bill  by  the  consequences  which  they  supposed  would  neiiessa- 
rily  follow  from  it.    What  the  People  expected,  they  also  expected ;  the 
.only  difference  between  them  being  in  their  estimation  of  these  results. 
They  hated — ^the  People  loved  :— ^they  abhorred — the  People  were  de- 
lighted with  the  very  idea  of  retrenchment.    To  abate  abuses  was,  in 
their  opinion,  a  heinous  offence — in  the  People's  an  important  virtue. 
They  cared  not  for  the  bill  in  its^f.     They  had  no  peculiar  fear  of  the 
particular  piece  of  parchment,  or  the  form  of  words  which  it  contained. 
The  People  had  no  especial  love  for  the  same.     The  one  and  the  other 
judged  like  reasonable  beings,  and  disliked  and  admired  it  for  the  ef- 
fects it  was  to  produce.     The  Whigs,  we  assume,  are  not  persons  de- 
prived of  common  sense;  therefore  we  cannot  believe  that  while  they  ha- 
zarded the  nonsense  we  have  here  been  pointing  out,  they  really  meant 
what  they  said*    Their  recommendations  of  quiescence  are  not  from  any 
hope  of  thereby  benefiting  the  People.     They,-  like  their  neighbours. 
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most  be  aware  of  the  arrant  nonsense  which  their  words  imply.  What, 
then>  are  we  to  consider  them^  if  we  determine  that  they  are  not  fook 
on  the  occasion  ?  Taken  in  a  direct  sense^  their  words  argue  sheer  folly 
and  imbecility : — ^viewed  as  intended  for  a  particular  purpose^  considered 
as  a  means  of  deception^  they  seem  by  no  means  ill  fitted  for  their  office, 
and  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  more  astute  leaders  of  the  par. 
ties  now  in  power.  Considering  deception  as  the  object, — deception,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  aristocracy;  then  this  jargon  respect- 
ing  "  being  contented,"  and  looking  on  the  bill  as  a  final  measure,  does 
not  wear  the  appearance  of  folly.  Knavery  is,  then,  the  epithet  we 
should  apply  to  it. 

But  there  is  a  body  of  plausible  pretenders  among  the  advocates  for 
standing  still,  who  delight  in  making  nice  distinctions,  attempting  to  be 
profound  and  scientific,  still  having  imposture  in  view.  They  say.  We 
are  content  that  there  should  be  reforms ;  that  consequences  should  fol- 
low the  Bill ;  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  bill  as  n  means  to  an  end, 
and  will  immediately  proceed  to  work  out  the  reformation  of  those 
abuses  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy.  But  we  protest 
against  any  farther  change  in  the  instrument  of  these  changes — in  the 
bill  itself.  The  bill  must  be  considered  the  final  constitutional  measure. 
They  add,  however,  to  this  sweeping  declaration,  some  such  guarding 
phrase  as  the  following :  "  Until  time  and  experience  should  prove  its  in- 
efficiency." Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  wisdom,  asserts,  that  many  persons  sup- 
ported the  bill  on  these  conditions,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  sup^ 
ported  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  farther  alterations  must  not  be  attempted. 
Before  we  answer  the  fine-spun  argument  just  stated,  we  will  make  an 
observation  on  this  piece  of  insolence  of  Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  a  matter  of 
total  indifference  to  the  People  who  would,  or  who  would  not,  have  sup- 
ported the  bill.  They,  the  People,  were  determined  to  obtain  it  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  They  did  obtain  it — not  by  prayers — ^not  through 
kindness  or  concession,  or  special  favour  of  any  aristocrat,  or  body  ai 
aristocrats.  They  obtained  it,  because  they  so  willed.  Opposition  to 
their  wUl  was  attempted  by  a  majority  of  the  Aristocracy ;  but  that  oppo- 
siticm  was  found  hopeless.  Had  the  Aristocracy  not  yielded  to  the 
peaceable  demands  of  the  People,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
yield  to  demands  backed  by  force.  They  felt  this  ;  and  when  resist- 
ance was  impossible,  they  gave  up  the  point,  sullenly,  sulkily ;  and 
now  we  have  persons,  Mr.  Stanley  among  the  number,  who  would 
fain  persuade  us  that  the  Reform  was  a  free  gift,  a  generous  boon,  a 
frank  and  voluntary  offering  on  the  part  of  the  Aristocracy  to  the  People. 
But  whatever  be  the  condition  of  Mr.  Stanley's  memory,  our's,  we  as- 
sure him,  and  the  People's  also,  are  much  too  good  to  receive  complai- 
cently  this  imposition.  We  know,  and  we  are  determined  to  remember, 
and  to  tell  it  to  our  children's  children,  that  we  forced, — that  by  fear  we 
compelled  the  Aristocracy,  in  the  year  1832,  to  give  up  a  large  portion 
of  that  irresponsible  power  which  for  ages  they  had  been  abusing.  And 
it  would  be  well  if  Mr,  Stanley,  and  all  like  him,  would  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  power  which  thus  wrung  from  the  reluctant  bands  of  his  co- 
mates  this  portion  of  their  dominion,  still  remains;  and  that,  if  the  Peo- 
pie  so  will,  they  can  take  away  aU  of  that  dominion  which  now  remains. 
There  is  one  efficient  way  to  make  the  People  will  this,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  which  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  other  *'  Conservatives"  are 
now  pursuing,  viz.  showing  a  determination  to  pursue  their  own  interests, 
as  distinct  and  separate  considerations  from  those  of  the  People  ;  and  to 
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refuM  all  reforms  which  the  spirit  of  the  times^  the  improving  intellii 
geoce  of  the  nation  imperiously  require.  These  are  the  most  efficient 
means  of  making  the  People  consider  the  interests  of  the  Aristocracy  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  Should  this  opinion  hecome 
prevalent  among  the  majority^  the  Aristocracy  will  disappear  at  once— « 
and  for  ever.    Let  them  look  to  it. 

Now  for  the  Whig.Tory.conservation  argument  in  favour  of  standing 
-stUl.    This  argument  is  based  upon  a  distinction  between  what  may  be 
called  conHitutional  and  norueonttitutional  reforms  ;  meaning  by  consti- 
tutional, such  changes  as  affect  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  conditions 
under  which,  the  operative  or  active  part  of  the  Government  is  cre- 
ated.   Admitting  the  distinction  to  be  perfectly  valid,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  why  it  should  be  employed  to  determine  the  province  of  re- 
form. The  proper  question  in  each  case  of  proposed  change,  is,  **  Is  such 
change  needed ;  would  it  be  for  the  better?"  This  question  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  a  jurisprudential  distinction,  but  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Admitting  the  introduction  of  ballot  to  be  a  constitutional  change,  is  it  on 
that  account  the  less  needed ;  is  it  less  efficient  ?  If  not,  why  then  should 
it  on  thataccount  be  postponed.   The  answer  sometimes  is,  Because  being 
such  constitutional  change,  its  necessity  can  be  determined  only  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  working  of  the  constitution ;  and  these  workings  cannot 
be  known  but  by  the  laws  which  the  Legislature  may  make.    As  we 
Judged  the  old  House  of  Commons  by  its  fruits,  so,  it  is  argued,  let  us 
Judge  this ;  therefore  we  must  wait,  and  see  the  conduct  of  the  House, 
before  we  can  determine  on  the  necessity  for  the  ballot.  This,  we  allow, 
is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  with  what  are  termed  practical  men. 
They  must  experience  an  evil  in  half  -a  dozen  different  forms,  before 
they  understand  why  it  arises.    Understanding  nothing  of  human  nature 
they  must  have  empirical  experience.    What  we,  however,  contend  for 
here  is,  that  we  have  had  experience  sufficient,  more  than  sufficient,  for 
our  purpose.    We  assume,  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  conferred  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  certain  individuals,  did  intend^ — certainly,  that  it 
ought  to  have  intended,  that  such  right  was  to  be  one  in  substance,  and 
not  merely  one  in  name ;  that  is,  that  the  right  was  to  be  exercised  ac^ 
cording  to  the  pleasure  of  the  voter,  and  no  one  else.    Now^  during  the 
last  election,  we  have  had  specific  experience  of  the  constant  infringe- 
ment of  such  rights :  the  country  rings  with  the  angry  exclamations 
of  those  whose  rights,  in  this  case,  have  been  invaded.    Why,  then, 
should  we  wait  for  farther  experience  ?    We  need  no  more  to  shew  that 
the  right  of  voting  requires  farther  protection.    If,  however,  it  be  in- 
sisted  that  our  assumption  above  stated  is  an  error,  or,  at  least,  prema- 
ture ;  if  it  be  stated  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend,  and  ought  not 
to  have  intended  to  confer  on  the  voter  the  right  of  voting  as  he  pleases; 
that  we  cannot  determine  whether  such  power  be  necessary  without  ex- 
perience of  the  conduct  of  the  House ;  our  answer  is.  Then  the  Reform 
Bill  itself  is  not  needed ;  for  the  same  evidence  that  proved  the  necessity 
of  such  a  change,  proved  the  necessity  of  uninfluenced  voting.    Expe- 
tience  shewed  us  that  a  Legislature,  created  by  persons  over  whom  the 
Aristocracy  (that  is,  a  small  number  of  persons,)  had  control,  was  totally 
unfitted  to  produce  the  welLbeing  of  the  People  at  large.    The  right  of 
voting  was,  therefore,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persons  under  this 
control ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  much  larger  number,  who 
were  supposed  (vainly  supposed)  not  to  be  under  such  dominion.    But 
the  experience  of  the  last  elections  has  shewn,  that  they  are  in.  a  pre- 
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oisely  riaiil«r  situation ;  that  they  can  be  iDtimidated ;  that  they  ean  be 
bribed.  Would  it  not  be  sheer  madness^  then^  to  wait  longer,  to  look 
for  farther  experience  }  To  our  cost^  and  bitterly,  indeed,  have  we  earned 
this  knowled^ ;  we  know  but  too  well  that  a  government  so  constituted 
is  a  bad  government.  Are  we  to  wait  for  farther  centuries  of  evU  before 
we  dare  apply  the  remedy  ?  l>o  we  want  another  debt ;  another  twenty 
years  war;  another  crusade  against  liberal  opinions;  stiU  continued 
evils  in  the  law ;  still  oontinued  oorporation-tyranny,  and  church-despo- 
tism ?  The  temper  of  the  times  is  not  in  favour  of  sudi  experience. 
We  cannot  consent  to  please  the  Aristocracy,  and  delay  the  benefit.  The 
remedy  must  be  applied,  and  that  immediately,  however  unpalatable  to 
Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Conservatives. 

If  the  Ministerial  or  Whig  portion  of  the  House  possess  the  feelings 
which  the  late  declarations  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  Althorp  naturally 
lead  us  to  believe,  we  see  no  reason  why  an  immediate  junction  should 
not  take  place  between  them  and  the  Tories ;  for  our  first  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  understanding  wherein  the  diiferenGe  of  their  opinions  con. 
sists.  The  Tories,  evidently,  are  bent  on  preserving,  or  conserving,  all 
the  power  which  they  can  in  the  hands  of  the  Aristocracy,  and,  doubtless, 
desire  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  their  own  section  of  that  body ;— so, 
we  learn  from  the  dedarations  of  the  two  ministers  above-named,  do  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  would,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  make  a  compromise, 
and  share  the  good  things  with  the  Whigs,  rather  than  be  entirely  ousted 
from  all  enjoyment  thereof.  Should  the  Whigs  refuse  such  coalition, 
the  game  of  the  Tories,  according  to  some  well.authenticated  accounts, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  deep  laid  scheme  of  villany,  worthy,  well  worthy 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  It  is,  to  oppose  the  People  where  they 
are  right,  to  go  with  them  where  they  are  wrong.  To  oppose  steadily 
all  really  beneficial  reforms,  but  to  run  with  the  wildest  and  most  ignorant 
and  knavish  of  the  supposed  friends  of  the  People  for  every  mischievous 
alteration.  Cutting  down  the  debt,  tampering  with  the  currency,  pro- 
posing a  minimum  of  wages,  restrictions  on  trade,  will  all  be  favourite 
schemes  of  the  Tories ;  while  they  will,  unflinchingly,  oppose  extending 
education,  instituting  the  ballot,  shortening  parliaments,  cutting  down 
expenditure,  and  so  on.  Confusion,  in  short,  will  be  the  game  of  the 
self-styled  Conservatives. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Ministry,  and  the  Whigs  gene- 
rally, will  ponder  somewhat  more  cM*efullyon  their  position;  will  be  in- 
duced to  shape  their  conduct  more  in  aocordanoe  with  the  views  of  the 
.  POPULAR  or  INDEPENDENT  M  EMBERS ;  that  IS,  of  tho  Pooplc,  than  with 
those  of  this  self-interested,  riot-creating  tribe. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  views  of  tlMi))opular  Members? 
what  are  the  motives  to  induce  the  Ministry  to  take  these  men  for  their 
guides  ?     We  will  now  attempt  to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  popular  Members  will  only  so  be  called  when  they  distinctly  re- 
present the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large.  They  wiU  not  acquire  sndi 
designation  by  the  advocacy  of  opinions  which  any  small  number  of  per- 
sons  may  deem  correct  and  important.  The  so  doing  may  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly is,  in  many  cases,  a  highly  meritorious  proceeding ;  for  on 
many  vitally  important  particulars,  truth  is  the  property  of  a  very  mi- 
nute section  of  the  whole  population  ;  yet  it  will  not  confer  on  the  advo- 
cate the  character  of  one  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  People.  It  is 
this  character,  however^  which  will  give  most  weight  to  the  opinions  of 
tlic  representatives.     It  is  this  character  which  will  imperiously  demand 
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far  tbem  attention  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  order^  then^  to 
learn  the  views  of  the  popular  Members,  we  must  previously  determine 
the  views  of  the  people  at  large ;  must  discover  what  are  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  possess 
the  government  of  the  country. 

No  one,  of  even  common  sagacity,  can  have  avoided  learning,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  predominating  in  the  minds  <of  the  great  majo- 
rity  of  the  People,  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  neceenty  of  inffMucing 
as  a  general,  alUpervadiag  principle  in  matters  of  government  the  foU 
lowing,  vis. "  That  no  government  of  the  People  can  be  good,  can  be  ef- 
ficient, but  self-government."  Bvery  day  strengthens  this  conviction 
and  extends  its  influence.  The  number  of  persons  who  acknowledge  it, 
the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  become  hourly  greater.  It  must  also 
be  apparent,  to  even  a  very  superficial  observer,  that  this  principle  is 
in  direict  hostility  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Aristocracy  of  this 
country,— of  those  who  hitherto  have  ruled  her  destinies.  The  People 
know  this  hostility,  and  are  determined  to  crush  it  the  moment  it  ap- 
pears in  an  active  and  tangible  form.  With  their  desire,  therefore,  of 
extending  responsibility  to  the  People  through  all  departments  of  go- 
vernment, there  are  allied  a  streog  feeling  of  resentment,  a  species  of 
passionate  resolution  to  punish  opposition,  and  a  proneness  to  angry 
suspicion  of  all  who  attempt  to  cross  or  thwart  their  purposes.  This 
state  of  suspicion  and  resentment  renders  the  position  of  the  truly  en 
lightened  friends  of  the  People  extremely  critical ;  we  might  say,  dange- 
rous. To  the  enemies  of  the  People,  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  an 
extension  of  popular  rule,  it  ought  to  have  a  very  serious,  a  very  threat 
ening  aspect. 

There  are  two,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  three  g^eat  practical 
results  which  spring  from  this  feeling  of  the  People.  The  one  is,  their 
passionate  attachment  to,  and  vehement  demand  of  the  ballot ;  the  se^ 
cond,  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act ;  and  the  third,  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  than  at  present  exists. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  present  state  of  the  popular  mind,  is  of  a 
nature  still  more  encouraging,  more  completely  unalloyed  with  evil; 
and  that  is  the  passionate  demand  for  instruction  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  poorer  sections  of  society.  They  appear  to  have  thoroughly 
conceived  the  important  truth,  that  to  ensure  wise  and  beneficent  eon. 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  a  people,  there  must  be  high  intel- 
ligence among  the  People  themselves :  that  good  laws  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  protection.  There  must  be  as  well  integrity  in  those  who 
administer  them ;  and  this  integrity  cannot  be  ensured,  uidess  the  publit 
be  instructed.  M€|M|er,  the  People  are  beginning  to  understand,  that 
a  great  part  of  the^MU-being  is  under  their  own  immediate  control, 
not  under  that  of  tR^  Government ;  that  however  wise  and  good  the 
Government  may  be,  it  cannot  make  the  People  permanently  happy,  un- 
less the  foresight  and  prudence  of  the  People  co-operate.  Added  to  this, 
there  is  now  arising  a  very  general  desire  for  inteUectual  pleasures,  in 
preference  to  mere  sensual  indulgences.  The  People,  in  fact,  are  be* 
coming  more  refined. 

Answering  to  these  feelings  of  the  People  will,  we  presume,  be  the  de- 
mands of  the  popular  representatives.  They  will  pot  these  things,  viz. 
Ballot,  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  Increase  of  the  number  of  voters, 
and  the  Removal  of  all  obstructions  to  Knowledge,  in  the  very  front  of 
their  proceedings.    They  will  consider  that  their  chief  great  mission  is 
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the  attaiument  of  these  ;  that  all  other  views  must  be  made  suhservieat 
to  these,  and  that  they  must  be  sacrificed  for  no  purpose  whatever. 

Should  this  be  their  view  of  their  own  position,  an  immediate  practi- 
cal  difficulty  arises^  which  they  ought  to  anticipate  and  determine  on. 
Are  they  prepared  to  pursue  these  great  ^nds,  in  so  unflinching  a  man- 
ner, as  even  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  present  ministry,  should 
they,  the  Ministry,  be  found  hostile  to  them.  During  the  last  Parlia- 
ment,  a«l  while  the  Reform  Bill  was  going  through  the  Houses,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  independent  members,  those  linked  to  no  party, 
those  who  pursued  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  to  decide  this  very  question.  When  the  Tory  faction  divided 
the  House  on  the  Russian  Dutch  loan,  it  was  evident  that  the  Ministers 
would  have  been  left  in  a  minority,  had  the  independent  members  foL 
lowed  the  best  of  their  opinions  on  that  individual  question.  Had  they 
done  so, — ^and  we  may  cite  Mr.  Hume's  declaration  on  the  matter  as  good 
authority, — they  would  have  voted  against  the  Ministers.  Should  they  be 
in  a  minority,  the  Ministers  declared  they  would  resign.  The  indqien. 
dent  members  determined  that  such  resignation  would,  at  that  time, 
have  been  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  money.  They 
therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  Ministers  in  th^ir  places,  voted  against 
their  own  opinions  and  in  favour  of  the  Ministers.  Is  the  present  situa. 
tion  of  the  Ministers  at  all  similar  to  this  ?  Are  they  so  important  to 
the  nation  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  principle  in  order  to  retain  them  in 
power,  justifiable.  There  are  persons  who  would  answer  in  the  afihma- 
tive.  We,  however,  and  we  believe  almost  all  who  can  be  considered  as 
really  independent  men,  and  not  belonging  to  any  party  in  the  House  o£ 
Commons,  would  vehemently  protest  against  any  such  assertion.  We  be« 
lieve  the  public  mind  now  to  be  so  thoroughly  made  up,  that  no  reaction 
can  take  place ;  also,  that  we  possess  an  instrument,  which,  though  far  from 
perfect,  is  still  a  very  formidable  legal  protection, — we  mean  the  Reformed 
Parliament ;  so  that  now  no  possibility  of  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tory  faction  can  be  supposed  to  eidst.  If  the  present  Ministrybe  obliged 
to  resign,  it  will  be,  because  they  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion ;  have  not  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  views  and  conduct.  Any 
Ministry  which  succeeds,  would  come  with  promise  of  more  liberal  pro- 
ceedings; and  80  that  we  attain  what  we  desire,  it  matters  little  by 
whose  hands  the  good  is  produced.  No  Ministry  can  exist  for  a  moment 
which  comes  in  on  principles  more  approximating  to  Cwiservative  than 
those  of  the  retiring  Ministry.  The  time  for  retrograding  is  past ;  why, 
therefore,  need  we  dread  the  going  out  of  the  Whige  ?  The  mere 
change,  and  the  bustle  and  stoppage  of  public  business  attendant  there- 
on, are  certainly  evils,  and  evils  not  of  small  an^M|| ;  yet  are  thej  not 
to  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  monstrous ^Hhiefs  resulting  from 
a  compromise  of  great  principles.  All  the  good  t^Whigs  will  ever  doi 
cannot  compensate  for  this  :  all  the  evil  the  Tories  can  possibly  aeconut 
plish,  cannot  equal  it.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct, — and  we 
know  of  nothing  to  impeach  it, — the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  inde- 
pendent or  popidar  members,  is  a  straight-forward  one  ;  «sii  whatever  be 
the  difficulties  attending  it,— and  well  do  we  know  that  they  are  manifold^ 
— ^the  evils  and  difficulties  of  trimming  and  shaping  tiieir  conduct  to  suit 
petty  expediencies  will  not  beset  it.  These  difficulties,  which  to  men  of 
doubtful  characters,  those  who  out  of  the  public  affiiirs  seek  private  ad- 
vantage,  are  pleasant  and  useful;  to  ingenuous  and  honourable  men 
carry  with  them  a  feeling  of  degradation,  as  tending  certainly,  however 
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imperceptibly,  to  lower  the  high  standard  of  their  morality.  Freed  from 
the  painful  necessity  of  sacrificing  principle  to  present  purposes,  the  in-t 
dependent  representatives  will  cheerfully  aid  the  Ministry  in  all  good 
measures,  and  to  their  utmost  defend  them  against  unjust  attacks  on  the 
part  of  interested  opponents.  They  will  desire  no  change,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as  bringing  necessarily  many  hin^ 
drances  to  the  public  business  ;  but  they  will  not  consent,  on  any  pre- 
text, to  forego  their  purposes,  or  relax  their  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  great  reforms  which  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  Reform  BilL 
The  first  of  these  are  the  ballot,  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  an  immediate  and  sweeping  cur*> 
taUment  of  the  public  expenditure.  These  topics  must  be  insisted  on  at 
every  opportunity ;  opposition  must  be  reasoned,  and  if  that  does  not 
succeed,  frightened  down;  Ministry  and  Tories  must  be  looked  upoa 
with  equal  eyes,  if  found  in  the  opposing  ranks,  and  quarter  refused  ta 
both  with  inflexible  severity.  One  word  of  advice,  before  we  finish,  to 
the  independent  or  popular  members,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  good 
fight  is  to  be  fought. 

The  object  which  they  set  before  themselves  being  the  attainment  of 
public  benefits,  they  need  not  care  through  whose  aid  and  participation 
their  efforts  become  successful.  Their  first  great  end  should  be  so  to 
frame  their  plans,  as  to  win  for  them  a  large  number  of  supporters.  In. 
ojrder  to  attain  this,  they  should  religiously  abstain  from  forming  them, 
selves  into  a  party,  constituting  or  clique  or  sect.  A  clique  or  party,  or. 
qect,  is  always  supposed  to  have  some  notions,  or  forms,  or  opinions,  to. 
which  all  of  that  party  is  clique,  or  sect,  give  in  their  adherence.  Thus, 
if  the  party  advocate  certain  measures,  and  by  this  means  connect  them 
with  their  own  name,  others  will  not  assist  in  advocating  those  measures, 
lest  they  be  considered  of  the  clique,  and  answerable  for  their  opinions. 
'^  Quand  nous  disons  nous"  said  Turgot,  '^  on  dira  vous."  The  fear 
implied  in  this  statement  is  a  legitimate  fear,  and  would  often  tend  to 
check  te  efforts  of  many  good  men,  and  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the 
liberal  section  of  the  House. 

There  is  another  consideration  still  more  important  as  to  forming  a 
party  of  these  men.  The  people  naturally  view  with  great  jealousy  the 
persons  who  act  as  party  men.  Hitherto,  alliance  into  parties  has  been 
Qrganizing  plunderers.  A  narrow  morality  has  been  set  up  to  supersede 
general  or  universal  morality ;  the  interests  of  party  have  been  made 
paramount  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  persons  thus  shamefully, 
pursuing  private  objects,  have,  by  being  banded  together,  and  being  nu- 
merous, kept  one  another  in  countenance,  and  learned  to  laugh  at  pub- 
lic disapprobation.  T^e  parties  that  have,  of  late  years,  divided  the  |^^ 
public  men  of  £nglanc|,  have  acted  in  this  spirit ;  have  misled,  cajoled, 
and  mystified  for  years,  the  confiding  and  ignorant  people.  3ut  we  have 
grown  wise  by  experience ;  we  dislike  party  spirit,  party  morality,  party 
devices,  and  party  men.  The  increasing  intelligence .  and  improving 
morality  of  the  age  require  honest  modes  to  honest  ends.  Strong  in  our 
numbers,  strong*  in  our  cause,  we  can  well  afford  to  lay  aside  all  deceit^ 
all  artifice,  and  march  straight  forward  to  our  end ;  openly  declaring  our 
intentions,  openly  soliciting  support  for  them.  The  advocates  of  popular 
rights  need  not  league  together  in  dark  corners,  and  fight  with  secret 
watchwords,  or  depend  on  stratagems,  and  apt  parliamentary  menoeuvr^ 
ing.  Let  them  declare,  with  loud  voices,  the  great  truths  they  support, 
and  defenders  and  brothers  will  crowd  around  and  about  them,  coming 
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from  every  Me,  bearing'  various  names^  characters^  eonditiom  ;  forming 
a  numerous  yet  serried  phalanx^  against  which  all  opposition  will  be  vain. 
If  they^  however^  should  separate  themselves  off  into  little  knots^  should 
get  up  tests  and  watchwords^  requiring  adherence  to  this  and  opposition 
to  that,  they  will  become  minute  and  impotent  bodies,  impracticable  and 
useless.  Really  honest,  and  original  thinkers  can  never  knit  themselves 
into  any  conjoint  form  or  confederation.  They  are  necessarily  for  this  pur- 
pose  a  rope  of  sand.  No  two  men  can  agree  on  all  important  points,  who 
really  examine  and  thoroughly  discuss  them.  The  only  parties  who  agree 
are  they  who  never  inquire,  but  believe  on  authority ;  or  who  mutually 
determine  to  sink  differences,  snd  swear  by  the  same  terms  or  watchwords. 
The  first  mode  is  that  of  folly  and  ignorance,  the  second  of  knavery.  The 
wise  and  honest  course,  for  those,  who  have  the  same  good  ends  in  view,  is 
to  pursue  them  independently;  igiving  willing  and  hearty  assistance  to  all 
who  pursue  the  same  objects,  without  consideration  of  their  general  opin- 
ions or  feelings.  By  so  doing,  a  man  is  not  connected  in  reputation  with 
those  to  whom  he  thus  lends  aid — he  is  not  answerable  for  their  creed 
or  their  character.  He  and  they  are  not  the  sworn  brothers  of  a  party, 
but  diligent  independent  servants  of  the  one  great  master,  the  People. 
The  following  may  be  given  in  illustration :  It  is  pretty  certain,  that 
the  persons  immediately  to  be  mentioned  will,  on  many  important  ques- 
tions, vote  together.  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Warburton  (we  need  mention 
no  more  for  the  present  illustration)  will  all  be  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. 
A  more  heterogeneous  collection  could  hardly  be  named,  differing  in  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  politics ;  differing  in  temper,  character,  and  even 
in  ultimate  objects ;  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt,  if  no  unwise  attempt 
be  made  to  join  them  into  a  party,  they  will,  on  most  occasions,  vote  to- 
gether, and  for  the  national  interest.  Let  any  one  endeavour  to  con- 
nect them  together,  and  they  would  instantly  fly  off,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south ;  would  probably  be  led  to  oppose  and  utterly  nullify  the  ef  • 
forts  of  one  another.  The  public  also,  knowing  the  very  opposite  charac 
ters  of  the  men,  would  wonder  at,  and  be  jealous  of  so  unnatural  a  pro- 
ceeding as  any  close  alliance  among  them.  They  would  very  wisely  sus- 
pect  that  no  good  was  intended,  and  certainly  believe  that  none  could 
foUow  from  it 

There  is  one  other  topic  connected  with  the  future  conduet  of  the 
House,  which  we  would  touch  on  here ;  and  that  is,  the  manner  or  mode 
of  ^ecussion  or  debate  that  will  now  be  pursued  in  it.  It  is  not  now 
intended  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  description  of  the  debating  which 
has  hitherto  been  practised  in  the  Honourable  House,  or  to  adduce  any 
evidence  of  our  opinions  respecting  it,  but  merely  in  general  terms  to 
state  what  we  believe  it  to  have  been, — such  very  general  description 
being  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  The  debating  of  the  past  times 
then,  was  peculiarly  marked  by  one  characteristic,  and  that  was,  a  thorough 
absence  of  truth  on  almost  all  occasions.  A  conventional  and  misleading 
phraseology  was  the  means  by  which  truth  was  avoided ;  but  the  cause, 
the  immediate  promoter  of  falsehood,  was  the  relative  situation  of  the 
opposing  parties  in  the  House.  The  truth  that  might  have  been  told,  and 
would  haye  proved  highly  unpalatable  to  the  Tories,  would  have  been 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  opposing  Whigs ;  wherefore  by  a  tacit  universal 
consent,  every  one  avoided  the  enunciation  of  it,  and  rules  of  good 
breeding  were  instituted  which  made  any  attempt  at  a  naked  plain  state- 
ment of  it  a  breach  of  what  was  deemed  politeness.    None  more  ireadily 
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than  we,  would  allow  that,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  kindly  feelings  and  good  will  in  society,  great  courtesy  and 
suavity  are  needed.  Life,  without  the  amenities  of  life,  would  be  a 
wretched  and  barbarous  sojourn  :  But  this  courtesy,  and  these  ameni- 
ties are  for  the  most  part,  or  ought  to  be,  the  sacrifice  of  present  indu 
vidttai  desires  to  the  wishes  and  comforts  of  those  around  us.  To  sa- 
orifice  the  general  weal  to  private  purposes,  is  to  reverse,  not  to  further 
the  true  amenities  of  life ;  to  frustrate  the  very  end  for  which  they  were 
introduced.  Such  has  been  the  only  result  of  the  mock  and  bastard  cour- 
tesy of  our  past  Houses  of  Commons.  Without  adverting  to  the  reason 
which  established  and  defines  true  courtesy,  the  piembers  of  those  im« 
maculate  assemblies  took  the  rules  of  private  life  into  public  dealing ; 
and,  because,  in  his  own  house,  and  to  satisfy  any  merely  personal  plea- 
sure, a  man  would  not  thrust  forward  an  unpleasant  truth,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  ought  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  public  affairs.  At 
least  this  is  the  only  justification  for  the  proceeding,  which  is  hazarded, 
when  by  reason  it  is  attempted  to  be  justified.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  at  war  with  common  sense.  It  is  the  first  great  duty  of  a  re . 
presentative  of  the  people  to  be  thoroughly  outspoken — ^to  shrink  not 
from  the  e'xposition  of  any  matter,  however  painful  such  exposition-  may 
be  to  the  parties  concerned,  if  the  public  interests  require  it.  Such 
statements  should  at  all  times  be  made  with  a  grave  and  courteous  bear- 
ing: no  flippancy,  no  intentional  hostility  or  insult  should  attend  them  ; 
but  they  should  be  complete,  unsparing,  and  correct.  In  the  past  House 
instances  were  manifold  wherein  an  offender  has  been  charged  with 
crimes  of  the  blackest  die,  and  at  the  same  moment  disclaimers  of  any 
intention  to  attack  his  character  have  been  profusely  volunteered.  Such 
disclaimers  militate  against  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  right  impres- 
sion is  not  created — the  history  necessarily  is  not  correctly  conceived. 
This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  one  species  of  the  general  mendacity 
of  which  we  complain ;  and  more  cannot  now  be  adduced,  our  limits  pre- 
eluding  any  particular  exposure. .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  convenaru 
ces  (to  use  an  apt  French  phrase)  will  not  be  introduced  or  continued  in 
the  reformed  House.  We  sincerely  pray,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  will  deem  it  their  duty,  in  all  calmness  of  spirit,  with  all  true 
and  dignified  courtesy^  to  utter  every  truth  which  they  believe  it  fitting 
the  people  should  hear ;  no  matter  how  painful  it  may  be  to  the  guilty 
hearers  thereof — no  matter  wh«it  may  be  the  reluctance  which  they 
themselves  may  feel  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  pain  is  created. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  painful  and  difficult  obligations  which  their  si- 
tuation imposes  upon  them ;  one  wihch,  in  its  importance,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed;  and  which  properly  to  fulfil  will  require  great  courage, 
l^reat  judgment,  and  much  good  feeling.  It  is  not  unsparing,  reckless 
insolence  of  demeanour  that  we  are  advocating,  but  a  calm,  unflinching, 
judicious  utterance  of  necessary  though  painful  truth.  Let  no  one^ 
therefore,  mistake  or  misinterpret  our  suggestion. 

The  future,  then,  with  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  it,  still  holds  out 
much  for  rational  hope,  dashed,  indeed,  by  anxiety, — but  not  clouded  by 
fear.  The  great  spirit  of  human  improvement  is  up  and  stirring,  and 
we  have  no  dread  that  its  mighty  mission  will  not  be  accomplished.  But 
this  mission  entails  much  labour,  and  watchfulness,  and  patience^  on  all 
who  attempt  to  participate  in  its  accomplishment.  The  great  cause 
must  eventually  triumph;  but  success  may  be  retarded  or  hastened  by 
the  errors  or  the  wisdom  of  those  who  lead  the  public  mind.   If  by  them 
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the  right  ends  be  etcadUy  kept  in  view  ;  if  the  right  means  be  carefully 

pursued^  our  success  is  not  only  certain  but  will  be  rapid.    A  few  short 

years,  and  we  shall  see  golden  fruits  rewarding  all  our  labours ;  we  shall 

see  an  intelligent  and  happy  people  governed  by  a  wise  and  beneficent, 

because  a  thoroughly  p<^ular  government.    But  there  munt  be  no  puu 

derlng  to  public  ignorance ;  no  preaching  op  of  wild  and  quack  remedies 

for  evils  which  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity  alone  can  cure. 

We  must  have  no  breach  of  public  morality,  no  spungiiig  out  of  our 

existing  encumbrances.     Like  an  honest  man  in  difficulties,  we  must 

put  down  every  superfluous  expense ;  the  most  rigid  frugality  must  be 

made  to  pervade  every  part  of  our  establishments.    Let  education  be 

spread  among  every  class  of  the  population;   let  the  energies  and 

talent  of  mankind  be  exclusively  turned  to  the  amelioration  of  our 

lot ;  and  we  shall  have  no  more  wars  to  sully  the  pages  of  our  history  ; 

no  more  debts  to  bear  down  the  spirits  of  our  people ;  no  squalid  and 

dreadful  poverty  to  be  a  curse  and  disgrace  uj^m  our  nature.     The 

aoad  to  this  glorious  country  is  intricate  and  dangerous.    Stout  hearts, 

intelligent  heads,  and  honest  purposes,  will,  nererthdess,  conduct  th» 

travellers  through  their  long  journey  in  safety. 

«F.  A.  K» 
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Sim  JoRV  Dalrtmplz  avd  the  Ballot.— The  Hon.  Jasaei  Abercromby  told 

111  that  if  the  hallot  waa  ahewn  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  Utt  exercise  of  the  fran. 
chise,  he  should  five  it  his  support ;  he  was  understooi  to  iieril  his  case  upon  the 
Iftte  election  proceedings.  But  %r  John  Dalrymple  is  not  so  easily  satisfied.  At  the 
Leith  dinner,  he  is  reported  to  have  said^-."  He  had  a  majitrity  of  the  new  consti- 
tuency, and  would  have  had  a  greater  but  for  the  undue  influence  that  waa  used- 
against  him.  He  declared,  that  Q  auch  influence  tea*  oonHmted  he  would  be  ineHned 
to  fiivour  the  vote  by  ballot."  Sir  John*s  cool  picktooth  indifference  can  only  be 
equalled  by  Liston  in  Billy  I^ack-a-day.  When  every  boll  in  the  inn  is  jingling,  and 
the  guests  screaming  «  waiter  1**  as  if  for  a  wager,  "  Do  you  intend  to  answer?** 
asks  his  mistress.    <<  Yes ;  if  they  pereeweree  /** 

Ma.  PEASE.»-The  election  of  a  gentleman  named  Pease  (a  Quaker)  to  serve  in  the 
reform  Parliament  has  elicited  much  forensic  lore,  touching  Uie  knotty  points  of  oatba 
and  affirmations.  It  seems  quite  clear,  according  to  the  lawyers^  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  contort  or  pervert,  with  any  effect,  the  divers  proscriptive  follies  (called  acts)  of  for- 
mer Parliaments,  so  as  to  secure  to  this  spirit-moved  memlier  a  pea$eabte  possession 
of  the  seat  to  which  h  friendly  constituency  has  electctl  him.  Much  learned  rubbish 
will  be  shot  on  the  occasion,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  event  will 
have  the  effect  of  once,  and  for  all,  agitating  and  settling  <<  affirmatively**  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  fit  and  honest  man,  whatever  be  the  tenets  of  his  faith,  be  qualified 
to  act  as  a  citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life.  Kxr lusion  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ligious opinions  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  might  have  been  all  vastly  fine  during 
the  halcyon  days  of  priestism ;  but  that  craft,  as  a  r rail,  is  luckily,  (for  ^  nothing: 
happens  without  the  peimission  of  Heaven,**)  at  shof  king  discount  nowadays.  Our 
**■  friend**  is,  we  verily  believe^  a  staunch  Rdbrmer ;  and  Ministers,  no  question,  are 
too  wary  to  forget  their  Pease  and  Qs.  They  will  do  well  to  amend  or  rescind  all 
luch  stupid  prohibitory  laws  as  now  disgrace  the  Statute  Book,  in  more  particnlan 
tiianone. 

Dtino  like  a  Britov.— '<  I  know  that  I  ha^e  done  the  deed,**  exclaimed  a 
ruthless  ruffian,  the  other  day,  who  had  slain  his  wifr,  <<  and  I  am  satisfied  to  die 
for  It  like  a  Briton  I  **  The  almost  daily  occurrence  of  some  foul  murder  is  a  fear- 
fnl  and  disgracing  blot,  indeed,  upon  the  national  morals ;  and  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  frequency  of  its  commission  may  have  ren:ovcd  from  the  minds  ef  Ae  peo- 
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pU  much  of  ira  atrocttjr.  Wears  all  fiunlliar  with  the  itory  of  the  negro  slaves, 
who  ludicrously,  and  in  the  wretchednen  of  their  ignorance,  hanged  theinselres  as 
the  only  effectual  method  of  escaping  back  to  their  lost  homes.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  mauy  among  the  loiver  orders  of  the  English,  much  in  the  same  spirif^ 
imagine  that  they  have  only  to  perpetrate  some  appalling  murder  to  achieve 
salvation  and  eternal  happiness  hereaftar.  We  seriously  put  the  question,  Whe- 
ther the  scenic  effect  of  judicial  condemnations,  and  the  bastaid  humanity  os- 
tentatiously displayed  in  the  records  penned  by  some  silly  self^onceited  reporters,* 
have  not  contributed  much  to  remove  the  indignation  and  horror  with  which  thcr 
people  should  be  educated  to  view  snCh  a  detestable  crime-^a  crime  above  all 
others  damnable  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?  "  The  unhappy  prisoner'*  ia  so- 
lomly  exhorted,  after  sentsncs  is  pronounced,  to  return  to  his  cell,  and  ''  make  his 
peace  with  Heaven,  through  tha  mediation  of  Christ  ;**  and  the  judge  often  patheti- 
cally weeps  as  he  dooms  the  culprit  to  deserved  death.  The  **  misguided  man** 
leaves  the  dock  in  dogged  sullenneas,  and  his  impenitence  is  only  gradually  removed 
through  the  importunate  and  benevolent  admonitions  of  *<  the  worthy  and  reverend 
ordinary,  who  is  unremitting  in  his  holy  exertions  to  administer  the  usual  conso« 
Imtions  of  religion.*'  The  murderer  being  thus  first  moved,  all  of  a  sudden  starts 
into  a  true  Christian,  sobs  in  all  the  repentance  of  faith,  utters  pious  qaculations, 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  asserts  his  perfect  reconciliation  with  an  of- 
fended God,  and  prepares  <^  to  die  in  peace  with  all  men."  An  <<  affecting  and  heart- 
rending interview"  takes  place  between  himself  and  the  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
has  brutally  maltreated  every  day  for  months  or  years  before :  they  ^  kiss  and  make 
it  up ;"  he  shakes  hands  with  the  governor  and  the  sheriffs,  to  whom  he  expresses  all 
sorts  of  .gratitude  for  past  attentions;  they  blow  their  noses  distrcssedly  at  "  his  un- 
timely end  ;*'  he  <<  ascends  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,"  and  after  the  fraction  of  a 
prayer  breathed  by  the  'kerchief-dropping  clergyman,  in  which  "  the  unfortunate 
ornn,"  in  holy  fervour,  takes  part,  he  is  duly  <<  launched  into  eternity,"  and  the  '<  sad 
ceremony"  is  completed  I  And  this  solemn  melo-drama  is  represented  to  be  played 
on  almost  every  occasion  of  legally  consigning  to  death  those  monaters  who,  by  the 
enormity  of  their  wickedness,  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  life 

Far,  very  far,  are  we  from  ridiculing  the  feelings  of  any  oflficers  under  the  painful 
excitement  which  their  duties  too  often  cause,  or  from  treating  with  ribaldry  any 
proper  ceremony  or  external  solemnity  attendant  upon  so  awful  a  scene, — where  many 
by  the  imposition  of  a  violent  death,  resigns  as  it  were,  into  the  very  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  a  fellow,  clothed  in  his  sinfulness,  fbr  the  infliction  of  that  'punishment 
which  we  are  taught  to  believe  awaits  those  who  are  too  evil  to  live  here  on  this 
earth.  But  we  cannot  restrain  oar  disgust  at  the  unseemly  exhibition  of  a  morbid 
sympathy  thus  paradingly  acknowledged,  and  the  attempt  to  create  pity  fin-  the  per- 
petrator of  deeds  which  ought  rather  to  excite  feelings  of  virtuous  abhorrence ;  nor 
can  we  disguise  our  belief,  that  this  truckling  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  public, 
by  furnishing  up  a  sorrowful  statement  wantonly  interlarded  with  commiserating 
expletives,  {eupplied  at  a  price,)  acts  as  a  positive  premium  to  the  ignorant  or  the 
criminally  disposed  for  the  commission  of  the  deadliest  sins^  as  the  readiest  way  of 
gratifying  their  worst  passions  in  thia  world,  and  of  securing  unqualified  pardon  and 
everlasting  happiness  in  auotlier. 

Modest  Assusavce At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 

the  Lord  Provost  stated,  ^  that  he  believed  they  ii'ere  all  quite  aware  that  a  biH 
would  be  brought  into  Parliaoumt  in  the  ensuing  session  ilsr  effecting  a  reform  of  the 
Scotch  burgh  system.  It  was,  therefore,  of  importance  that  they  should  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  after  making  up  their  own  minds  as  to  the 
changes  which  should  be  introduced,  take  steps  for  communicating  with  the  mem- 
bers for  the  city ;  whoy  he  felt  perfectly  astured,  were  quite  disputed  io  pay  theuimoei 
deference  to  the  suggeeHont  which  might  be  made  by  the  Town  Council ;  the  memben 
of  which,  from  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  were  so  much  more  com^ 
petent  than  most  others  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter."  What  is  the 
Town  Council  ?  Our  Police  has  been  confided  to  the  management  of  others.  The 
City  Improvements  have  been  confided  to  others.  An  independent  Small  Debt  Court 
has  been  found  necessary.  In  short,  the  only  business  now  left  to  the  Council  is  th« 
contracting  and  the  mis-management  of  the  city  debt.  What  «  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject"  of  local  government  have  they  ?  The  same  that  felons  have  with  the 
distribution  of  justice.     We  shaU  next  hear  of  the  tenants  of  Bridewell  «  commu- 


•  Have  not  certain  functknariet  wiihia  the  wsUf  of  Newgate  a  hand  In  the  concoction  of  thsss 
predous  accounta  ? 
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nicatioff  with  the  Memben  Ibr  th«  City,  who,  they  fiel  perfectly  aauivd,  are  quite 
dispoied  to  pay  the  ntmoit  deference  to  their  ■uggwtiona"  respecting  reform  in  our 

penal  statntee. 

The  Semi-Sciok  or  Royalty  aoaiw — How  felicitously  all  things  seem  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  Aristocracy  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  Mm- 
ister  for  having  forced  a  measure  which  especially  tends  to  lower  their  blood-des- 
ccnded  righU  in  general  estimation,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  a  race  only  not  quite 
divine ;  yet  are  the  members  of  that  same  sacred  «  order"  ever  doing  some  kmd  act 
to  abet  the  people  in  breaking  up  the  line  of  demarcaUon  between  the  two  castes. 
The  papers  of  the  day  have  been  teeming  with  the  domestic  jars  of  certain  illustrious 
personages ;  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  and  murmurings,  and  ambitions  of  ob- 
tain other  semi.iilu8trious  personages  and  parties— now  sulking,  now  demanding, 
now  refusing,  and  now  coquetting— in  their  struggles  to  secure  the  fattest  plumb  m 
•John  Bull's  pudding  ;  with  the  patriotic  view  (there  can  be  no  other)  of  exhibitmg, 
in  its  worst  aspect,  the  inappeasable,  insatiable,  cravings  of  mercenary  spirits,  in  order 
that  the  measure  of  John's  disgust  may  be  brimming  quite. 

Such  exhibitions  must  be  nuts  for  brother  Jonathan. 

Gemebal  Bankruptcy  of  Literature. — It  has  long  been  rumoured  that 
the  Republic  of  Letters  was  encumbered  with  a  ftttle  private  national  debt,  in  the 
shape  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unsaleable  books,  that  must  ultimately  lead 
to  the  gazette.  The  fatal  moment  is  fully  come !— A  general  frost  has  nipped  the 
buds  of  promise;  and  nothing  is  heard  on  all  sides  but  the  cry  of  «  Remember  the 
poor  frozen-out  gardeners !"  Deceived  into  the  imaginary  tenure  of  the  cap  of  For- 
tunatus,  by  the  temporary  rise  of  the  markets,— which  (like  the  tulip-speculations  of 
Holland)  invested  the  productions  of  a  popular  writer  with  an  ideal  value,  our 
writers  of  the  day  have  ventured  beyond  their  depth,  and  are  now  overwhelmed  by 
the  waters  of  strife.  At  a  time  when  a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas  was  given  by 
the  Loivnzo  de  Medicis  of  Burlington  Stivet,  for  more  than  one  novel  of  moderate 
merit,  it  is  .not  surprising  that  writers  so  powerful  as  the  author  of  "  The  O'HarB 
Tales*'  should  have  outreckoned  their  expected  gains.  And  when  we  inform  our 
readers,  that  in  a  state  of  declining  health,  Mr.  Banim  is  now  imprisoned  for  debt, 
in  a  foreign  country,  we  have  no  fear  that  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  literature,  in 
his  behalf,  will  be  made  in  vain.  From  the  booksellers,  meanwhile,  little  encou- 
ragement is  to  be  expected.  Very  few  books  of  fiction,  now  published,  yield  the  re- 
turn of  their  expenses  $  and  <<  Eugene  Aram,**  the  most  favourite  novel  of  last  sea- 
son, has  not  yet  reached  a  second  edition ! — «  The  Row"  closes  its  purse-strings  and 
its  heart,  against  all  but  elementaiy  or  theological  works ; — Murray  undertakes  no- 
thing beyond  his  re-prints ;— and  Bentley,  although  he  puts  forward  a  novel  per 
week,  is  only  making  a  paper  tail  to  keep  his  kite  afloat,  of  the  reams  of  MS.  be^ 
queathed  him  by  his  predecessor.  Of  the  ne^v  annuals  attempted  this  season,  not  one, 
we  understand,  will  be  continued ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  foilure  of  these 
meritorious  volumes,  the  one  announced  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bulwer  is  postponed 
till  the  spring,  when  it  will  appear  as  an  illustrated  work,  of  the  fashion  of  Rogers's 
«*  Italy."  The  booksellers  blindly  attribute  this  general  stagnation  of  their  trade  to 
the  Fenny  Magazines ;  which  were,  in  fact,  created  by  its  influence  ;  a  number  of 
«  hands,"  (ay,  and  «*  fine  Roman  hands"  too)  being  «  thrown  out  of  work,"-* 
that  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  were  ashamed.  For  the  last  two  years  the  writen  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  more  numerous  than  its  readers ;  and  the  quantity  of  japan 
ink  consumed  in  the  metropolis,  has  exceeded  even  its  japan  blacking  I  The  scrib- 
blomania  is  now  at  an  end.  The  fosliionable  novelist  has  written  himself  down, 
(an  as3 ;)  and  the  lachrymose  sentimentalists,  of  the  banner  of  red,  lately,  have  re- 
turned to  their  original  vocations,  of  <<  figuring  prettily  on  catgut,  and  telling  for- 
tnnes  on  the  cards  I"  Things  are  consequently  likely  to  come  straight  again: — ^but 
a.writer  such  as  Banim  must  not  be  the  victim  of  the  fiuctuation  of  the  balance 
Let  him  only  advertise  a  novel  by  subscription,  and  trust  to  the  public  for  the  result. 
The  author  of  **  The  Nowlans"  has  sacred  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  candidate;  and  th«  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
The  ELECTiows.»The  Triumph  of  fonnerly  a  Republican,  then  a  Whig,  and 
Reform  ia  complete.  The  yictoiy  of  the  now  a  Tory,  has  been  defeated  in  Ber* 
people  is  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  wick8hire,and  in  the  Haddington,  Lander, 
friends  of  liberty  and  order  ever  yentured  &c.  district  of  bnrghs ;  although  his  Lord, 
to  anticipate^  The  example  so  gloriously  ship  formerly  returned  both  Sf  embers  al- 
set  by  the  City  of  London,  and  the  new  most  without  exertion,  and  without  the 
Metropolitan  electoral  districts,  has  been  apprehension  of  opposition.  The  defeat 
nobly  followed  by  the  whole  island.  The  of  Lord  Maitland,  his  Lordship^s  son,  in 
Tories  are  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  Berwickshire,  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  strongholds  which  they  have  because  Mr.  Maijoribanks,  the  successful 
held  for  half  a  century.  Croker,  Weth-  candidate,  was  opposed  by  fbur-fifchs  of 
erel,  Sugden,  Murray,  Clerk,  Hope,  and  the  land  proprietors,  and  the  tenantry  are 
many  others'  of  the  most  talented  and  ac  very  generally  inclined  to  Tory  principles  : 
ttve  of  the  party,  have  been  excluded  from  but  the  constituency  of  the  towns  and 
Parliament ;  and  good  men,  and  true,  villages,  when  joined  to  the  liberal  part 
supply  their  place.  In  the  great  fight,  Scot-  of  the  landholders  and  tenantry,  over- 
land  has  done  her  duty.  The  elections  matched  the  supporters  of  Toryism, 
have  proved  that  the  charges  of  politi-  In  the  North  Eastern  Counties  of  Scot-, 
cal  subserviency  and  sycophancy,  so  often  land,  Aberdeenshire,  Banfbhire^  Kincar- 
bronght  against  her,  were  unfounded,  dineshire,  and  Elginshire  the  liberal  candi- 
when  applied  to  the  body  of  her  people ;  dates  have  been  defeated.  This  has  arisen 
and  that  the  independence  and  liberality  from  the  remains  of  feudalism,  which  still, 
of  their  opinions  were  concealed  by  the  in  some  degree,  exist  in  these  districts,  and 
preposterous  system  of  representation,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  tenantry  of  thetr 
which  has  at  length  been  destroyed.  The  political  rights.  The  tenantry  in  the  coun- 
influence  of  the  Aristocracy  to  return  the  ties  we  have  named,  are  of  a  very  inferior 
old  Tory  Members,  has,  in  nearly  all  the  description  to  those  in  the  south-eastern 
Southern  districts  of  the  kingdom,  been  counties,  which  have  long  taken  the  lead 
used  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  agriculture.  Whilethe  tenantry  of  East 
the  most  extensive  land  proprietor  in  Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Roxburgh- 
Scotland,  has  not  been  able  to  return  a  shire,  are  in  gmeral  men  of  capital  and 
single  member.  His  Grace  has  been  de-  intelligence,  occupying  extensive  farms, 
feated  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Dum-  and  paying  on  the  average  from  L.300 
fries,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh,  in  which  to  L.500  per  year  of  rent,  and  many 
he  has  extensive  possessions,  and  on  the  have  much  larger  possessions,  those  in  the 
elections  of  which  districts  he  used  for-  north-eastern  counties  do  not,  in  general, 
merly  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence,  pay  so  much  as  L.  100  a-year  of  rent,  and 
In  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  the  Tories  consequently  are  little  removed  from  the 
have  been  paramount  for  the  greater  part  rank  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  great- 
of  a  century ;  and  so  fiimly  were  they  er  part  of  such  men  are  ignorant  of  the 
sealed  that,  for  many  years,  no  attempt  value  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  of  the 
as  been  made  to  contest  the  election  ;  but  objects  intended  by  the  Legislature  in  con- 
Sir  George  Clerk  was  defeated  by  a  can-  ferring  on  them  the  rights  of  fi-ecmen. 
didate  who,  in  truth,  had  nothing  but  his  They  were  therefore  well  content  to  please 
profession  of  liberal  principles  to  recom-  their  lairds,  by  liestowingon  their  la vour- 
mend  him.  Sir  George  Murray  has  been  ite  a  vote,  which  appeared  to  them  of  so 
ejected  from  Perthshire,  a  coimty  long  little  value.  luveruess-shire,  has,  how- 
distinguished  for  its  Toryism,  by  a  Whig  ever,   vindicated  its  character  for  inde- 
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Home. 

Elgin. 

Airly. 

Leren. 

Selkirk. 

Orkney. 


VlioouDt  AitaothDolt. 

:—  SiratlMUu. 

Lord  FortwiL 

Gray. 

.-^  itekoua. 
—  Sinclair. 
— •  Elphinatone; 


pendente.     In  tpite  of  all  the  Influence  of    than  eigbty  loni  of  Peera  are  memUni  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Lord   M  Donald,    the  new  Parliament,  while  the  demagogue 
Glengary,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and  the     Hunt  has  bwn  excluded, 
whole  clan  of  the   Macleodi,  whoiK^  chief        Scotch  PEEM.-The  electionof  the 
was  the  Tory  candidate,  Mr  Charles  Grant    Sixteen  Repres^ntotiTe  Peers  of  Scotland 
was  returned,  though  not  without  an  ar-    took  place  at  Holy  rood  House  on  the  Uth 
duous  struggle.  The  Northern  and  WesU    of  January,  when  the   following   Pcera 
*rn  Highlands  have  also  nobly  done  their    were  elected  :— 
duty.     All  over  Scotland  many  votes  have     j,,^„„  ^  Tweeddale. 
heen  lost  to  the  liberal  candidates  by  the    j^arl  or  Morton, 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of  a  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  com ;  for  few  of  them  yet  see,  that 
in  this  question,  their  interesU  are  identi- 
cal  not  with  those  of  the  land  owners, 
hut  with  those  of  the  general  body  of  the        Viscount  Falkland  and  Lord  Belhavea 
community.     Farther,  intimidation  and    having  been  created  British  Peer ;  sand  th« 
influence  have  been  so  extensively  used,    Marquis  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Napier, 
that  by  the  tenantry  generally,  the  elec-    who  were  also  in   last  Parliament,  not 
tlve  franchise  has  been  fhund    a  curse,    being  returned  to  this ;  there  are  four  new 
without  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  Representative  Peers  by  the  present  elec- 

In  Ireland  the  elections  hare  not  been  tion,  viz.  the  Earls  of  Airly  and  Orkney, 
so  favourable  fbr  the  triumph  of  liberal  and  Lords  Sinclair  and  Elphinstone. 
principles  as  in  England  and  Scotland ;  The  REVENrE — The  state  of  the  re- 
but still  the  Reformers  are  to  the  Conser-  venue  is  one  of  the  few  indications  we 
vatives  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  on&  possess  of  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
The  New  House  of  Commons,  as  far  as  the  country ;  and  hence  the  quarterly  re- 
pan  be  at  present  judged,  will  thus  be    turns  are  always  regarded  with  interest. 
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ColviUc 


^i>nstituted  : — 

]£ngli8h  members — Reformers,  401 

Conservatives,  112 

Irish  members— •Reformers,  80 

Conservatives,  36 

Scottish  members — Reformers,  44 

Conservatives,  9 


Compr.iing  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
for  the  year  ending  5th  January  last,  with 
the  preceding  year,  (1831,)  it  has  in- 
crefti<ed  L.d46,169;  but  comparing  the 
quarters  ending  5th  January  only,  there 
is  a  decrease  of  L29,473.  The  principal 
decrease  is  under  the  head  of  Excise,  being 


So  that  the  Reformers  will  be  to  the  Con-  no  less  than  L. 299,086 ;  for  which  the  de- 
servatives  nearly  as  five  to  one.      We  duction  of  U  160,000,  being  the  amount 
cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out  the  of  the  duties  on  candles,  (now  repealed) 
glorious  aspect  Scotland  now  presents.  i<eceived  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
liormerly  she,  with  difficulty,  retnmed  lastyear,wiU  not  account  The  increase  on 
Hveor  six  liberal  members  to  Parliament;  the  customs,  L.358,583,  is  very  remark- 
now  she  sends  forty-four,  a  proportion  able,  more  especially,  as  little  has  been 
fonsiderably  greater  than  either  England  received  during  the  quarter  for  com ;  and 
or  Ireland  presents.     Sir  W.  Rae,  Sir  shews    that  commerce  is  beginning   to 
Charles  Forbes,  and  other  Scotch  Tories,  revive.     The  deficiency  in  the  stamp-dn- 
were  loud  in  prognosticating  the  serious  tics   is  undoubtedly   the   effect  of  over 
consequences  of  popular  elections  in  Scot-  taxation.     For  many  years  this  branch 
land,  and  foretold  that  the  country  would  of  the  revenue  has  been  declitting.      In 
be  deluged  with  blood.     But  during  the  the    year    1817>  the    net    revenue    was 
Ivhole  course  of  the  elections  there  has  L.7,101,767;  and  although  no  changes  of 
not  been  a  riot  of  the  smallest  conse-  any  importance  have  been  made  since, 
jQuence ;  and  in  the  most  populous  towns  the  revenue  for  last  year  was  more  than 
the  elections  passed  over  with  perfect  good  half  a  million  less.    The  principal  falling 
humour,  and  xvithout  the  slightest  distur^  off  has  been  in  the  stamps  used  for  bonds, 
bance.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  re-  mortgages,   and  conveyances.      A   great 
^It  of  the  general  election  gives  us  an  ad-  addition  to  the  revenue  would,  we  have 
ditional  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  coun*>  no  doubt,  take  place,  were  this  branch  of 
trynien.  the  stamp  duties  considerably  lowered. 
The  Tories  have  been  equally  mistaken  The  deficiency  in  the  Excise  shows  that 
in  their  prophecies  regarding  the  sort  of   the  people  are  still  becoming  poorer;  for 
persons  who  would   be  returned  to  the  it  is  the  middle  and  lower  oixlers  who  pay 
new  Parliament.     Instead  of  the  people  the  far  greater  proportion  of  those  duties, 
iretuming  political  adventurers  and  dema-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  over  taxa* 
l^ogues,  they  have,  even  in  the  burghs,  in  tion  also  exists  to  a  great  degree  in  the  Ex- 
many  instances,  elected  landed  proprie-  cisc ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
'jj>rs  as  their  representatives;  and  no  fewer    Ministiy  do  not  make  some  ezperbnentji 
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^  tiki  efto't  of  l<Mr«riiig  the  duties  aft«r 
the  maay  decfol?e  proofii  which  already 
«xl8t  'of  the  ntiility  of  eneh  a  mearare. 
In  1745  the  tea^uties  were  reduced  ftom 
4s.  per  lb.  to  Is.,  and  ^25  p^  cent  ad  va- 
torgm,  and  the  result  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  revenue.  In  1746  the  duty  was 
L.146,6!I0 :  in  1746  it  rose  to  L.243»3(m, 
and  in  1748  to  L.S03,546.  In  1787  Mr. 
Pitt  reduced  the  duty  on  wine  and  spirits 
fifty  per  cent,  and  tho  revenue  was,  not- 
wtthstauding,  considerably  augmented. 
The  history  of  the  duties  on  Cofiee  is  also 
of  great  value.  In  lfl05  they  were  raised 
a  third.  Their  produce /si/  o^an  eighth. 
In  1808  the  duty  was  reduced  from  2s.  to 
7d.  a  lb.,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  re- 
Tcnue.  The  average  annual  produce  of 
the  high  duties  previous  to  1808,  when 
they  were  lowered,  was  L.  166,000 ;  the 
average  annual  produce  of  the  reduced 
duties  L.  195,000.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  ensured  to  the  people  by  the  re- 
dnction;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
consumption  of  coffee  increased  iburfold. 
The  glass  duties  als^i  shew  the  bad  effects 
i»f  Idgh  taxation.  But  to  return  to  the 
quarterns  revenue,  the  subjoined  table, 
though  short,  will  lender  the  sulyject  very 
intelligible. 


INCOME  FOR  THK  YEAR,  ENDIMO  Sftm 
JANUARY,  1683. 


Ciutoroa 

Fxciae 

Stampa 

laxet.......... 

Tost. Office  ..  .. 

Mborilaneouf  . 

PftvUMBt  of      J 

Advaoca  for  f 
Public  Work*  3 


Rcctripta.    jIiicteMC 


X15,J59,83« 

tf,M5.3U 
4,943,885 

rfio.iM 


Deduct  Decrease 


Total  Increaie  on  t  l>e  Year)  ftM,1fl0 


3x6,340 
79,843 


88,805 


<»8.i.'51 
ij?l,9Sif 


Decrease- 


8MS1 

68,006 
Sl,'745 


181,888 


REVENUE  FOR  1  HE  QUARTER  ENDING 
»rR  JANUARY,  1833. 
ooMPAJiso  wrm  ths  oosacsroirD^ 

I  NO  QUARTER  OF  1838. 


Rdotlpts. 

A  3,887,306 

focreasa 

Decrease. 

Customs 

353,583 

Excise 

^DCfi,  rx 

90O.AM 

Stamps 

],575,9M 

4^15 

l/J  \ 

78,438 

Post. Office  ..  .• 

338,000 

10,000] 

M  i^reUanemiii . . 

M.lvu 

13,52k 

Repayment  of  -i 
A.ivauce»  to  S- 
Public  Works  3 

83,771 

8,7C2 

diWiWjm 

3D0JBI7 

4:20,340 

Deduct  IncreaM; 
Decrease  nn  the  Quarter 

.'»0,867 

89.473 

The  Fundi*. — A  very  extmordinary 
lise  in  the  funds  took  place  in  the  first 
iv«ek  of  January.  In  the  middle  of  De- 
cember,  the  3  per  cents  did  not  reach  84; 


hut  on  Sfttnrday  the  ftth  of  Jaanary,  they 
nse  as  high  as  88),  8a  In  the  coarse  of 
a  day  or  two  they,  however,  sunk  to  87|- 
Tl&is  rise  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  result 
of  the  Sections,  which  have  turned  out  so 
favourably  for  Ministers,  that  they  %vill 
be  stronger  in  all  probability  than  any 
Ministry  we  hare  ever  had.  The  effect 
of  the  taking  of  the  atadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  of  the  retiring  of  the  French  troops 
into  their  own  territory,  whereby  the 
chances  of  the  long  anticipated  European 
war  are  much  lessened,  must  also  have  becQ 
considerable.  Within  the  last  18  months, 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  3  per  cent 
reduced,  3  per  cent  consols,  and  other 
securities,  have  been  extinguished  by  in- 
vestments in  annuities,  which  operatiCn 
has  tended  to  make  stock  scarce,  while 
the  faveorable  aspect  of  affaire  at  home 
and  abroad  has  induced  capitalists  to  in- 
vest their  money  in  the  stocks ;  and  thus 
the  price  has  been  raised  by  the  additional 
demand.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that 
the  great  rise  took  place  when  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
quarterns  revenue  would  be  from  L.300i,000 
to  L.600,00a  The  foreign  stocks  also 
experienced  a  rise  at  the  same  time  with 
our  own. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  purchases 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  on  account  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  recommenced.  The  sum 
purchased  was  very  trifitng,  being  L.960 
sterling ;  but  as  the.  commencement  of  a 
good  system,  it  will  likely  have  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  future  price  of 
stocks,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  juggle  like  the 
Tory  Sinking  Fund.  The  surplus  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over  the  ex- 
penditure, fiw  the  year  ending  10th  October 
1832,  has  been  certified  to  be  L.467,301, 
9s.  7d.,  one-fourth  of  which  will  be  ap- 
plied, within  the  present  quarter,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt 

iKBULKD-^The  state  of  Ireland  will 
command  the  early  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  now 
loudly  demanded  by  the  great  majority  of 
her  population,  in  the  vain  expectation 
that  it  will  secure  prosperity  to  the  oun- 
try,  and  relieve  it  fiom  the  taxation  by 
which  it  is  now  oppressed.  The  strength 
ot  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Repeal  was 
never  generally  knovi^n  in  Britain  till  the 
General  Election ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
unequivocal.  Seventy-two  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  Protestants,  and  thirty-three  Ca* 
tholics;  fifty-three  are  new  Memberi^ 
and  fifty-two  re-elected  j  forty-two  are 
considered  Repealers,  thirty-four  Whiga^ 
tweuty-fivo  CouserTstives,  and  four  are 
designated  as  doubtfiiL  No  expectation 
can  be  entertained  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  will  ever  be  carried  in  tlie  British 
Legislature^  and  there^re  Mr«  OTonuell 
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•eemi  <l«tiRni«  of  eftctiaf  the  meMure  thej  will  find  a  market  Ibr  iMr  five  or 
byfome.  He  hat  formed  the  fvrojectof  tUmilUona  worth  of  agricultaralprodiie^ 
reyWing  the  Volunteen  of  1782,  but  which  they  aimiiaUy  eend  to  Britain,  and 
without  arms ;  for  the  law  does  not  per*  what  will  be  the  effect  on  Ireland  of  the 
mit  the  people  to  form  theukselves  into  lo«  of  to  exteniiye  a  market  ?  Bri- 
military  bodies  without  the  sanction  of  tain  could  obtain  agricultural  produce 
GoTemmenL  Volunteers  without  arms  cheaper  from  the  Continent  than  from 
are  a  most  anomalous  description  of  force ;  Ireland ;  and  it  is  the  Union  alone  which 
but  when  properly  organized,  and  in  due  opens  to  her  the  British  market^  while 
time,  we  doubt  not,  that  arms  will  not  be  foreigners  are  excluded, 
wanting.  Whatever  may  be  the  project  We  deplore  much  the  distracted  stale 
at  present,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  a  Re-  of  Ireland,  and  the  policy  towards  her 
peal  of  the  Union  would  shortly  lead  to  which  has  been  so  long  followed,  and  is 
the  separation  of  BriUin  and  Ireland,  to  still  persevered  in.  But  when  io  inu 
the  increase  of  misery  in  Ireland,  and  portant  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
to  the  degradation  of  both  countries,  constitution  of  parliament,  and  when  the 
degradation  and  ruin  of  both  countries,  people  of  Britain  sympathize  so  cordially 
As  for  as  we  understand,  the  proposed  with  the  Irish,  it  should  surely  be  seen 
scheme,  the  Irish  Legislature  is  to  be  en-  whether  her  wronga  may  not  be  redressed 
tirely  independent  of  the  British.  What  in  a  constitutional  manner,  before  ez- 
is  wanted  is  not  a  mere  local  Legislature,  treme  measures  are  resorted  to.  If  tithes 
to  attend  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  be  not  speedily  abolished  in  Ireland,  with 
Ireland,  while  the  afiairs  which  affect  the  every  degrading  regulation  to  which  the 
whole  nation  are  to  be  transacted  hj  the  Irish  nation  is  at  present  subjected,  it 
British  Parliament,  like  the  General  and  will  be  impossible  to  answer  the  Repeal, 
particular    Legislatures    of    the   United    ers. 

States ;  but  a  Parliament  free  and  inde-        Nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  in- 
pendent,  and  having  no  other  link  to  con-    creasing  power  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  Ire. 
nect  it  with  Britain  than  the  Crown.   A    land.     Upwards  of  twenty  Iriah  mem- 
single  year  would  not  elapse  before  the    ben  owe  their  seats  in  the  New  Parlia- 
most  serious  dissensions  would  aiise  be-    ment  to  his  influence ;  eight  or  nine  of 
tween  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments,    whom  are  either  memben  of  his  own 
The  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  na-    fiimily,  or  closely  connected  with  it.    Nor 
tional  debt,  would  of  itself  be  enough  to    is  Ireland  ungi'ateful  for  his  exertions, 
produce  this  result.     When  the  British    He  has  already  received  in  subcriptions 
and  Irish  Exchequen  were  consolidated,    about  £50,000 ;  and  in  the  year  ending 
in  1816^  the  proportion  of  the  debt  due    Uth  March  1832,  the  sum  subscribed  to 
by  Ireland,  was  145  millions ;  but  accord-    him  amounted  to  £12,242,  4s.  5d. 
ing  to  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  statement,  Ireland        The  reduction  of  the  overgrown  Irish 
is  not,  at  present,  in  any  view  liable  for    Chureh  Establishment  will  soon  occupy 
more  than  fifty-seven  millions ;  and  lie    the  attention  of  parliament.     It  is  said, 
attempts  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of   the  Ministerial  plan  of  Chureh  Reform 
that  sum  has  been  already  paid.     Here,    contemplates  the  abolition  of  two  Irish 
therefore,  is  a  grand  subject  for  dispute,  for    Archbishoprics,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
quarrelling,  and  ultimately  for  warfare,      revenues  of  f the  remaining  two  to  1^6000 
Before  so  loudly  agitating  the  Repeal    a>year  each ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
-of  the  Union,  the  Irish  should  consider    abolish  eight  Irish  Bishoprics,  and  to  li- 
whether  they  could  provide  for  the  ex-    mit  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  bishops 
penses  of  their  Government ;  for  their  re-    to  £4000  a-year  each.     In  consequence 
venue  has  hitherto  seldom  exceeded  one^    of  the  resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
half  of  the  expenditure.    In  1800,  the  year    the  distress  of  the  Irish  clergy  is  extreme, 
before  the  Union,  the  net  revenue  was    Subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  Eng* 
L.2,895,538,  the  expenditure  L.7>201,231.    land  for  their  support,  to  which  the  Bug. 
In  1816^  the  net  revenue  was  L.5, 111, 08&    lish  clergy  and  his  Majestj*s  Ministers 
the  separate  expenditure,  L.10,871,241,    have  contributed  liberally, 
besides  four  millions  more  of  joint  expen-  — 

diture  with  Great  Britain.     But  such  facts  CONTINEN  T. 

appear  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Repealers.  Fravce. — On  the  6th  of  January  an 
Instead  of  reducing  taxation,  the  Repeal  important  debate  took  place  in  the  Cham- 
of  the  Union  must  lead  to  its  increase ;  and  her  of  Deputies,  relative  to  the  Duchess 
Ireland  will  no  longer  be  able  to  bestow  the  de  BerrL  It  was  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
large  sums  she  has  hitherto  done  on  her  senting  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
charities  and  hospitals.  Were  a  separa-  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  in 
tion  of  the  countries  to  take  place,  which  favour  of  her  Royal  Highness.  The  op« 
we  believe  to  be  the  real  object  of  many  position  insisted  that  the  Duchess  should 
of  the  Repealers,  we  ask  the  Irish  wh^re    be  brought  to  trial  before  the  Chamber  of 
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Peen ;  bat  the  Ministera  resisted  her  be-  good  faith,  which  cannot  fail  to  strength, 
ing  brought  to  trial  at  all,  on  the  pretence  en  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  two  coun- 
that  it  might  occasion  disturbances,  and  tries,  on  which  the  welfare  and  peace  of 
eren  because  there  might  be  difficulty  in  Europe  so  much  depend.  A  conrention 
procuring  evidence  to  convict  her.  The  was  signed  on  the  31st  December,  by  Lord 
real  ground  of  opposition  was  probably,  Palmerston  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  which 
that  her  conviction  might  place  Louis  Phi-  is  now  before  the  King  of  Holland.  The 
lippe  in  an  awkward  situation,  whether  propositions  made  to  his  Dutch  Majesty 
he  pardoned  her  Royal  Highness,  or  al-    arc  nine :— - 

lowed  the  sentence  to  be  executed.    The        <<  1.  The'  forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefkena- 
French   Ministers  have  therefore  deter-    hoek  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Belgian 
mined  on  holding  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in    troops,  within  ten  days  after  ratification, 
custody,  and  taken   on   themselves  the        <<  2.  The  navigation  of  the  Meuse  to  be 
whole  responsibility  of  her  future  dispos-    subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as  those 
aL     It  appeared  from  what  was  said  by    recently  established  for  the  Rhine, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflhlrs,  that  the        ^  3.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to  confine    entirely  free,  till  the  condusion  of  a  final 
the  Duchess  in  a  fortress  for  as  long  a    treaty  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
period  as  the  public  safoty  may  require.  <<  4.  The  transit  of  Belgian  merchandize 

Holland  and  Belgium. — ^The  Cita-  to  Germany  to  be  free,  with  the  exception 
dd  of  Antwerp  capitulated  on  Sunday  the  of  moderate  tolls  for  support  of  roads,  &c. 
23d  of  December,  and  next  day  the  Dutch  "  6.  Impunity  for  all  political  offences 
garrison  marched  out  of  the  Fortress.  The  in  Venloo  and  Luxembourg. 
French  commenced  battering  in  breach  on  '^  6L  Evacuation  of  Venloo>  and  the 
thenightof  the  20th;  and  the  fire  having  Dutch  portion  of  Luxembourg,  by  the 
been  vigorously  kept  up  on  the  21st  and    Belgian  troops. 

32d,  the  breach  was  practicable  on  the  '<  7.  Reduction  of  Dutch  army  to  peace 
morning  of  the  23d.     Chasse  therefore    establishment. 

sent  a  flag  of  tmce  to  Marshal  Gerard,  '' 8.  Reduction  of  Belgian  army  to  peace 
and  after  a  lengthened  negociation,  it  was    establishment. 

agreed  that  Chasse  and  his  garrison  should  ^  9.  Restitution  to  legal  owners  of  Dutch 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  be  marched  property  confiscated  by  English  and  French 
to  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  and  re-    Governments.** 

main  there  until  Forts  Lillo  and  Liefken*        The  passage  of  the  Sheldt  has,  by  a  de- 
shoek,  situated  on  the  Scheldt,  some  miles    cree  of  the  King  of  Holland,  lieen  closed 
below  Antwerp,  should  be  delivered  up.    against  English  and  French  vessels. 
The  King  of  Holland  having  refused  to        Spain. — ^The  King  still  continues  in  a 
deliver  up  these  forts,  Chasse  and  his  gar-    very  infirm  state  of  health,  and  the  Queen 
risen,  amounting  in  all  to  about  5000  men,    acts  as  regent    On  the  3 1st  December,  a 
were  marched  to  St  Omer,  Dunkirk,  and    number  of  personages  of  high  rank  were 
other  places  on  the  French  frontier,  and    summoned  by  the  Queen  to  the  palace,  when 
are  there  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.    Don  Francisco  Fernandez  del  Pino,  the 
The  Citadd  of  Antwerp  was  taken  posses-    Minister  of  Justice^  read  a  certificate  and 
sion  of  by  the  Belgians.     It  was  found  to    attestation  that  the  King  had  in  his  Cham- 
have  suffered  most  severdy  from  the  fire    her  that  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mi. 
of  the  besiegers;  the  ground  was  completely    nisters  and  other  personages  of  distinc- 
ploughed  up  with  the  shot  and  shells,  the    tion,  signed  a  decree,  revoking  and  de- 
houses  destroyed,  and  even  the  casemates    daring  null  and  of  no  effect  the  decree 
and  other  bomb  proof  places  were  in  ruins,    extorted  from  him  during  his  illness,  de- 
A  general  order  of  Marshal  Gerard  states,    rogatlng  from  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
that  the  number  of  metres  of  trenches  was    the  29th  of  March,  1830,  relative  to  the 
14,000,  upwards  of  eight  miles.    The  loss    succession  to  the  Throne.      The  effect  of 
on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  was  108  killed,    this  measure  is  to  abolish  the  Salic  law, 
and  806  wounded ;  the  rounds  of  ammu-    and  to  restore  the  old  Vidgothic  Law  of 
nition  fired  by  the  artillery  63,000,  of    Spain,  whereby  females  succeeded  to  the 
which  16,000were  howitzer  shells,  15,000    Crown.     It  will  therefore  exclude  the 
ten  inch  mortar  shells,  and  the  remaining    king's  brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  is  at  the 
82,000  round  shot,  24  and  16  pounders,    head  ofthe  apostolical  party,  and  open  the 
The  materiel  found  in  the  citadel  and  forts    succesdon  to  the  King's  daughter,  who, 
amount  to  130  pieces,  with  a  large  supply    being  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen, 
of  ammunition  and  projectiles  of  every  de-    may  be  expected  to  be  liberal.     M.  Zea 
■cription.     Immediately  after  the  surren-    Bermudez  has  resigned  office.     Although 
der  of  the  dtadel,  the  French  retired  with-    a  liberal-minded  man,  he  is  disliked  by 
in  their  own  territories;  thus  rigidly  adher-    the  Apostolicals  and  the  Liberals:  he  is 
ingtothe  termsof  the  convention  with  Great    too  liberal  for  one,  and  not  liberal  enough 
•  Britain,  and  afiording  an  evidence  oi  their    for  the  others 
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Portugal* — On  the  17tb  December 
tlie  CoDBtitutionalUU  made  a  aortie  from 
Oporto,  having  crossed  the  Douro  to  Villa 
Nova.  The  party  destroyed  the  Convent  of 
St  Antonio,  which  had  aflbrded  shelter 
to  the  Miguelites,  and  been  a  point  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  army  of  Don  Pe- 
drow  They  also  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
sixty  pipes  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of  flour 
and  other  provisions.  While  they  were 
proceeding  with  these  operations,  the  ene- 
my attacked  them  with  a  force  of  6000  men, 
and  the  Pedroites  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  French  (Gene- 
ral, Solignac,  arrived  on  the  1st  uit., 
and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
operations  may  be  expected. 

WEST  INDIES. 
Is  the  report  fiom  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  state  of  the 
West  India  Colonies,  there  is  "  An  ac- 
count  of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  each  of  the  said  colonies,  estimat- 
ed in  sterling  money,  together  with  the 
number  of  ships,  the  tonnage,  and  total 
number  of  men  employed,  according  to 
the  latest  return  furnished  by  the  Colonial 
Department  (13th  April  last;**)  from 
which  it  appears  <^  the  whole  trade  of 
them  may  be  stated,  for  one  year,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

EXPOITS.  I  IMPOSTS, 

Value XS,901,4U  Value £4,530.008 

Sbipa... 5,418  Ship* 4,498 

Torn. 56^,751 1  Tom 531, 75S 

Mea :»,Sn9Mea ^9^301 

The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  pro. 
ductions  of  our  West  India  Colonies  is 
thus  stated  in  the  report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Au- 
gust last,  viz. : — 

BRITISH  GOU)l«IB8^ 

Jamaica  ..£n,1fl9,n61 


Barbadoci.. 
Aniif(ua... 
St  Chrittopb. 

Nevis 

Montserrat. 
VirKin  Ult. 
Grenada  . . 
St.  Vincent 
Domintca .. 
Trinidad  .. 
Bahamai  .. 
Bermuda . . 
Hondurai.. 


I,«70,8«3 
8JW.W0 
751,5-2S 

811,160 
901,192 
935,78:2 
8i«,nei 
66:^^8 
735.017 
»»,»» 
175.M0 
146,700 


CKDRO  COLOWIBS. 

Demeram  and 
Enequibo. .  j6S,998^89 
Berbice....       (Hf9,461 
St  Lucia    ..        505,610 
TotMgo....        516,ftSi 

S  fIBO  \'.i2 
Britith  Colon.  18i5iri|5tO 

Total....  L88,4y6,S7i 


<l8,dl6A(0  i 
Their   estimated    value  (according  to 
documents  produced  by  Mr.  Burje,  the 
agent  lor  Jamaica)  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  L.  131,662,424,  as  follows  : — 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Jamaica  ..LQ8,I<5,898 


Barbadoei. 
Antigtia  .. 
St  Cbrittn. 
NevU  .... 
Montflerrat 
Virgin  Idg. 
(trenada  .. 
St  Vincent 
Dominica  . 
Trinidad.. 


9,089,630 

4,asi.ooo 

3,783.010 

l,75f»,l00 

1,067,440 

1,09:},400 

4,9M,305 

4,006,806 

3,056,001 

4,082,705 


BRtrran  caLo:«iR8. 
Bahamas  ..L9,0il,5'H) 
Bermuda...  1.111,000 
Honduras  ..       5'}8,760 

CBRKD  COLOXIRS. 

Stl^cia....  )2,599.0()0 
Tobago....  2,esi^ 
Demerara  ft 

EMequibo  18,410,480 
BerbioB....     7,415,160 


Total..  131 ,05S,  24 


UNITED  STATES. 

A  serious  dispnte  has  ariaon  bcti 
the  Northern  and   Sonthem  States^  !•• 
garding  the  Tariff.     The  Lefpalature  of 
South  Carolina  determined,  on  the  24th 
November,  by  a  large  majority,  no  longer 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  general 
government ;  and  have  declared  the  tarifl^ 
by  which  the  whole  foreign  oommerDe  of 
the  country  is  regulated,  null ;  and  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  to  support  their 
resistance  by  force.    Rice  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  articles  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  country  Is  wholly  agricnltural,  and 
without  manofifictures.      Most  of  their 
articles  of  dothinf  are  imported,  princi^ 
pally  from  England,  as  wdl  aa  many  of 
their  agricultural  implementa.     By  the 
tariff  these  articles  are  charged  with  a 
duty  of  90  or  40  per  cent  ud  vahrtm  on 
importation,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
mannliKtnres  of  the  Northern  States.     It 
was  earnestly  hoped,  from  the  moderate 
tone  of  the  President's  Message  to  Con* 
greas,  when  speaking  of  thia  unhappy 
dissention,  that  it  would  be  accoouno- 
dated  by  mutual  concessions;  but  the  latt 
accounts  are  not  so  fiivoarable^     A  pro* 
clamation  was  isaaed  by  the  Preatdatti 
on  the  10th  December,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  that  force  will  be  resorted  to  by 
the  General  Government  of  the  States,  if 
South  Carolina  persists  in  its  resistance. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  hardship  for  tba 
Southern  States  to  pay,  at  an  eaorUtaat 
rate,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  support 
an  injurious  system,  for  encouraging  tho 
manufactures  of  the   Northern   States ; 
but  nothing  could  be  so  pernicious  and 
deplorable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  through* 
out  the  world,  as  war&re  among  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  willingly  turn  from  this  unfortu- 
nate dispute,  to  the  able  and  statesman- 
like Message  of  General  Jackson  to  Con- 
gress.    It  presents  a  clear  and  Inmtnous 
exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country  in 
all  ita  relations,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  the  meagre  documenta  called 
King's  Speeches     The  Message  proves 
the  afiairs  of  the  United  States  to  be 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.    The 
shipping,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  has  increased  80,000  tons,  and 
the  aggregate  of  the  imports  and  exports 
forty  millions  of  dollars.     The  debt  is 
only    seven    millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  revenue  exceeds  thirty;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  the  xlebt  will 
probably    be  wholly   discharged.      The 
whole  expenditure  of  the  United  States, 
comprising  a  population  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions, dispersed  ovei  an  immense  trset  of 
country,  is  only  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  considerably  smaller 
sum  than  the  mere  collection  of  our  Re- 
venue annually  costs.     Such  is  the  differ- 
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ence  betweeii  a  Republic  aod  a  Monar-  considered  hardly  a  lufficient  allowance 
Qhy  I  But  then  their  chief  magistrate  for  a  Lord  of  the  Bed^hamher,  or  an 
only  oosU  £5000  a-year ;  which  would  he    illegitimate  son  of  our  King. 
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Januaky,  1833. 

The  year  has  opened  under  faTourahle  gout's  principles  as  a  great  stride  in  the 

auspices  for  commerce  and  manufactures,  progress  of  commercial  knowledge  and 

The  restrictive  system  by  which  the  com-  true  liberality  among  our  neighbours, 

mercial  intercourse  of  nations  has  been  We  also  learn,  from  the  message  of  the 

so  much  trammelled,  is  on  the  wane,  and  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress, 

we  everywhere  see  the  dawn  of  a  more  that  the  e?ils  of  the  restrictive  system,  by 

liberal  policy.     On  the  3d  January,  M.  which  nations  are  forced  to  manufacture 

d*Argout,  the  French  Minister  of  Trade  inferior  articles  at  a  great  expense,  instead 

and  Public  Works,  in  introducing  a  bill  of  purchasing  articles  of  superior  quality 

into  the  Chamber  of  Deputiesi,  for  a  modi,  from  foreigners,  at  a  cheap  rate,  are  be* 

fication  of  the  duties  of  customs,  expressed  ginning  to  be  clearly  perceived  in  Ame* 

the  desire  of  the  French  Government  to  rica.      The  unhappy  dispute  which  has 

give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  fo-  arisen  between  South   Carolina  and  the 

reign   trade,  and  to  relieve  it  from  all  General  Government  of  the  States,  will 

injurious  restrictions,  by  substituting  in  probably  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff^ 

some  cases  duties  for  prohibitions ;  and  in  and  to  a  great  reduction  of  the  duties  on 

other  cases,  where  too  high  duties  existed,  importation. 

by  reducing  and  modifying  them.  He  pro-  Cotton  Makufactuees. — The  ac- 
posed  specifically  to  do  away  at  once  with  counts  from  the  West  of  England  mark  a 
the  existing  prohibitions  against  the  im-  decided  improvement  in  the  Cotton  Trada^ 
portation  of  fine  cotton  twist,  of  Cache-  Printing  cottons  have  risen  from  1%.  7<i. 
mere  shawls,  of  Russia  leather,  (cuirs  to  8s.  3d. ;  and  as  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
odorans,)  of  certain  embroideries,  and  of  of  the  consumers  are  low,  the  demand  is 
watches  and  watch-works ;  and  also  the  brisk.  The  factories  in  general  are  in  full 
prohibition  against  the  import  of  raw  and  employment.  At  Paisley  the  weavers^  dun- 
thrown  silk,  and  to  substitute  moderate  ing  the  whole  winter,  have  been  kept  in 
duties.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  bounty  constant  employment ;  and  since  the  pre- 
on  refined  sugar  exported,  to  nearly  the  parations  for  the  Spring  Trade  have  corn- 
proportionate  rate  paid  on  the  import  of  meuced,  the  demand  for  workmen  has  in^ 
the  Raw  Sugars  :  lately  the  bounty  has  creased.  India  Imitation  Trimmings  ar6 
been  so  high  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  very  brisk,  and  the  prices  given  to  the 
loss  of  a  million  sterling  to  the  French  weavers  have  advanced  above  the  table, 
finances,  and  in  consequence  has  seriously  A  number  of  weavers  have  been  engaged 
aflfected  the  English  refineries,  France  for  1600  India  Imitation  Trimmings,  2 
having  supplied  nctirly  all  the  ports  of  the  sets,  at  Is.  lid.  per  cover,  which  is  7d. 
Mediterranean  with  refined  goods.  By  per  cover  above  the  Table  prices  A  re- 
the  new  arrangement  this  trade  is  likely  spectable  manufacturing  house  have  ad- 
to  be  resumed  by  England.  He  further  vanced  the  wages  of  their  sewers  3d.  per 
proposes  to  i-educe  the  present  duties  on  shawl  on  the  finer  qualities.  The  demand 
the  importation  of  live  cattle  <'fbr  the  for  Quaker  shawls  has  increased.  Blue 
cheaper  nourishment  of  the  people;"  and,  dresses  are  very  flat,  but  there  is  a  demand 
adverting  to  other  proposed  alleviations,  for  cross  borders,  and  1400  cotton  trim- 
he  concluded  by  justifying  and  recom-  mings.  At  Perth,  although  no  rise  in  the 
mending  the  reduction  of  tonnage  dues,  price  has  yet  taken  place,  hands  for  har- 
which  has  lately  taken  place  upon  British  nesses  are  in  request  by  the  manufacturers, 
ships  in  French  ports ;  and  he  particu-  and  by  agents  for  Paisley  houses.  In  the 
larly  stated,  that  this  was  only  the  begin-  other  branches  no  alteration  has  taken 
ning  of  a  series  of  measures  of  a  similar  place,  but  all  hands  are  employed.  The 
nature,  which  the  Government  will  have  cotton  manufacture  continues  to  increase, 
to  propose.  Combined  with  the  petition  The  reduction  of  the  profits  has  sharpen- 
of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  ed  the  wits  of  the  manufacturers;  and 
Legislature,  in  favour  of  free  trade,  we  men,  women,  and  children,  as  well  as 
may  consider  the  publication  of  M.  D'Ar-  machines,  throw  off  an  increasing  quan- 
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tity  of  work.    We  perceive,  from  the  evl-  Corn — ^The  corn  nuu-kett  liare  been 

dence  on  the  Factory  Bill,  that  the  weekly  dull  throughout  the  month,   and  pricee 

quantity   now  spun   by  one  spindle  is  are  still  on  the  decline.    This  piobaUy 

twenty-one  hanks  of  No.  40  a.week.   The  arises   from  the  want  of  cultiration  in 

cotton  spun  in  Great  Britain  last  year,  British  grain,  in  consequence  of  antlca. 

amounted  to  about  288,000,000  pounds,  pated  changes  in  the  Cora  Laws.     It  is 

Of  thU  rast  quantity,  a  tenth  was  spun  in  highly  desirable  that  this  question  should 

ScotUnd.    The  United  States  supply  three  be  settled  without  deUy,  for  the  present 

i«mrthsoftheoonsumption,or  213,000,000  state  of  uncertainty  U  highly  injurious  to 

pounds ;  the  East  Indies  about  20,000,000  the  agriculturisL     The  protection  which 

pounds;  the  West  Indies  1,600,000  only,  the  present  laws  afford  them,  is  a  mere 

All  the  cotton,  except  the  growth  of  the  delusion,  as  the  arerage  duty  on  wheat 

East  and  West  Indies,  pays  a  duty  of  fd.  imported  since  1828,  to  only  6s.  Id.  per 

per  pound.     This  duty  would,  last  year,  quarter,  and  the  prices  of  grain  are  yearly 

exceed  £600,000 ;  and  would  be,  as  nearly  Mling.     Looking  to  the  last  three  yean, 

as  possible,  10  per  cent  on  the  return  of  the  average  prices  hare  been : — 

the  cotton  in  bond*  wbbat.        BAaLST.          oats. 

Thje  Woollen  Manufactures  are  }5?'""2i! — "'""S'S "£!^S' 

also  renving,  and  prospecU  are  cheenng.  i8S2 5fl»...^..>Ja^  Sd SO^  6d. 


In  Bradford,  more  business  has  been  re-  At  Haddington,  on  the  11th  of  January, 
cently  done  than  for  weeks  preceding ;  the  the  averages  were  only,  Wheat  49s.,  Bar- 
mills,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbour,  jgy  26b.  8d.,  Oats  ISs.  In  the  event  of  a 
hood,  being  in  full  activity.  In  Halifax  f^^^  ^^ty  being  substituted  for  the  pre- 
the  demand  fop  stuff  goods  has  been  gnu  gent  fluctuating  duties,  care  wUl  need  to 
duaUy  increasing  for  some  time  past,  and  \^  taken  that  it  is  not  flxed  at  too  high  a 
all  the  hands  there  are  in  active  employ,  p^te.  The  duty  on  wheat  is  at  present 
ment.  I^ecds,  and  other  towns  in  York-  329.  8d.,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
shire  and  Lancashire,  present  similar  fa-  obtain  such  a  reduction  as  the  manufactur- 
Tourable  prospects.  The  East  India  Com-  i„g  interests  expect.  Young  wheats  con- 
pany  have  given  orders  for  ladies'  cloths,  tinue  to  look  well,  and,  notwithstanding 
and  a  large  one  for  military  goods.  In  the  openness  of  the  winter,  are  not  too 
Ayrshire,  notwithstonding  the  late  rise  in  forward.  Feeding  stock  are  proceeding 
the  price  of  wool,  no  rise  has  taken  place  favourably.  Agricultural  Ubour  is  for 
in  plaidings.      Dun  plaidings  run  from  advanced 

7d.  to  WW. ;  white  from  TJd.  to  Is.  2Jd.  Cattle  Mabkets— At  Cupar  Yule 

In  the  PUnnel  Trade,  low-priced  articles  Fair,  on  the  3d  ult.  prime  ftt  animals 

contmue  to  be  sought  after.    The  trade  to  brought  78.  per  Dutch  stone.     Half  fed 

more  brisk  than  it  has  been  at  this  season  animals  sold  for  neariy  the  same  money  ; 

for  serenn  years.  the  sellers,  in  consequence  of  food  being 

Silk  Weaviko — The  wages  of  the  plentiful,  not  being  desirous  to  part  with 

rilk  weavers  are  very  low,  but  there  is  an  their  stock.  The  prices  obtained  are  about 

fetation  of  an  advance  in  the  Spring,  ig.  per   gtone  higher  than  those  at  last 

The  trade  to  brisker  than  usual  at  thto  Yule  market    The  price  of  sheep  conti- 

aeason.  At  Lyons,  the  manufacture  of  silk  i^^^  steady. 

goods  had  so  far  decreased,  that  many  hun-  hoese  MARKETS.-At  Ayr  Horse  Mar- 

dred  persons  had  been  thrown  out  of  em-  ^et,  on  the  4th  ult,  the  prices  of  draught 

ployment.  liorees  varied  from  L.20,  L.22,  L.28,  L.30, 

The  Leather  Trade.— Thto  trade  toL.36.  One  or  two  brought  L. 40.  Saddle 

has  hem  extremely  flat  and  depressed  for  and  harness  horses  of  good  figure  and 

the  last  twelve  months,  and  prices  have  form  brought  L.34  to  L  36,  some  less 

been  so  low  as  in  many  cases  not  to  yield  ghewy  L.26.    Horses  of  inferior  quality, 

the  Unner  a  profit  Prices  now,  however,  L.18,  downwards.  The  fair  was  not  brisk, 

appear  to  have  passed  their  lowest  point.  At  the  annual  horse  market  at  Johnstone, 

and  the  stock  of  leather  is  much  smaller  a  vast  number  of  Horws  appeared  In  the 

than  that  of  last  year  at  the  same  period,  market,  constoting  of  some  of  the  finest 

Irok  Trade — ^The  iron  trade,  so  long  draught  horses  and  riding  ponies;  and 

depressed,  begins  to  revive.    la  Wales,  an  the  horse-dealers  sold  extensively,  and  re- 

advance  of  6e.  per  ton  was  obtained  some  ceived  very  flattering  prices.     At  Lancas- 

time  ago;  and  at  Christmas  quarter  day  ter  Fair  the  better  classes  of  carriage, 

the  iron  masters,  both  in  Wales  and  Staf-  phaeton,  and  gig  horses  were  not  so  nu- 

fordshirc  considered  the  state  of  the  trade  merous  as  at  some  former  fairs ;  but  they 

such  as  to  warrant  them  to  lay  on  a  far-  are  ready  of  sale,  at  good  prices  ;  whitot 

ther  advance  of  lOs.  a  ton  ;  and  appear-  those  of  inferior  breed,  and  but  few  pre- 

ances  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  tensions  to  usefulness,  were  not  only  dull 

advance  will  be  sustained.  of  sale,  but  scarcelv  looked  at 
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PoBT  iCALAapi&AT  ION  s,BT  Willi  AM  which  is  at  once  political,  literary,  and 

ANDxasoK,  Esa.     Second  Edition.*  historical ;  comhining,  in  short,  all  the 

The  world  is  now  so  rich  an  inheritor  in  elements  of  history  imd  biography.     The 

poetry,  that  when  a  bard  of  humble  pre-  series  commences  with  the  birth  of  Alfred 

tensions,tbough  of  undoubted  merit, comes  the  Great,  and  is  intended  to  come  down 

modestly  forward  with  his  claim  on  at-  to  the  present  time.     The  work  is  to  be 

tention,  he  has  a  slender  chance  of  either  dirided  into    nine  grand   Divisions    or 

respectful  audience  or  patient  reception,  Periods,  of  which  the  time  which  elapses 

unless  he  oontrires  to  send  a  flourish  of  from  the  birth  of  Alfred  to  the  Norman 

trumpets  before  him.  Yet  here  is  a  volume  Conquest,  forms  the  first.     These  Periods 

of  agreeable  and  genuine  verse,  which,  for  are  treated  of  in  distinct  sections,  divided 

the  honour  of  the  public  taste^  we  are  glad  into  a  PoliHcal  Series,  an  Eeeiesioitieai 

to  find,  has  been  quickly  and  properly  Series,  and  a  Literary  Series  ;  each  Pe- 

appreciated,  without  such  appliances  and  riod  having,  besides,  a  general  historical 

means  as  the  true  poetic  spirit  would  introduction*      Let  us  take  the  Second 

find  it  living  death  to  employ.     Poems  in  Period  as  an  illustration  of  the  design  »— 

the  second  edition  is  something  to  talk  of  Under  the  Political  Series  we  have  the 

now  a^ys ;  and  in  this  instance  the  new  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  William 

publication  has  so  soon  followed  the  first,  Rufus,  the  three  first  Henrys,  Richard 

that  the  examination  and  favourable  judg-  Strongbow,    Simon    de    Montfort,    and 

mentspronounced  by  the  critical  tribunals,  others.    The  Ecclesiastical  Series  of  the 

cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  nor  consequently  same  period  gives  us,  with    others   of 

require  repetition.     There  are,  however,  lesser  note,  Becket,  Anselm,  Pope  Adrian 

in  this  volume,  a  good  many  additional  IV.  and  Archbishop  Langton ;    and  the 

poems^  which  possess  the  same  character  Literary   one,    Roger  Bacon,   Matthew 

of  gentle  elegance  that  distinguished  the  Paris,  &c.  &c.  &c      The  Literary  Series 

earUer  effusions,  with  a  wider  range  of  of  the  Third  Period  is  yet  richer,  in  the 

fitney.    These  compositions  are  announced  names  of  Chaucer,  Gower,   Dun-Scotus, 

by  the  author  as  the  fruits  of  relaxation  &c.  &c.      The  design  is  original  and  ex- 

<*from  the  higher  literary  and  political  cellent.      It  is  history  put  into  action, 

duties  of  his  vocation,** — an  explanation,  ^  embodying  the  history  of  England  in 

which  if  meant  as  apology,  was  not  re-  the  lives  of  Englishmen  ;**  and  the  nearest 

quired.    They  are  smooth  and  pleasing,  approach  compatible  with  truth  to  the 

always  correct,  and  graceful  often ;  and  by  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare ,  and  the 

all  gentle  lovers  of  gentle  poesy  will  be  historical  novels  of  Scott.     The  execution 

accepted  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  is  worthy  of  the  clearness  and  compre- 

oontemporary  treasures  of  verse.    With  a  hensiveness  of  the  design;  and  taken  U^ 

battery  of  fifty  volumes  raised  before  us,  gether,  we  warmly  recommend  the  work 

poetical  quotations  are  entirely  out  of  the  as  a  mine  of  valuable  information  pre. 

question ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  point  sented  in  the  most  attractive  form.     It  is 

out  a  few  of  our  fovourite  pieces  in  the  secondary,  but  not  unimportant  to  notice^ 

additional  poems.     Loch  Awe  is  one,  the  that  the  book  is  handsomely  printed,  in 

sweetly  musing  lines  on  a  WHd  Flower,  volumes  retaining  the  proper  historical 

another;  and  the  Wassail  SongBBd  Wells  dignity  of  size ;  and  is  embellished  with 

o*  Weary,  in  difierent  styles,  are  equal  authentic  portraiU  of  eminent  persons, 

to  any  of  these.  very  beautifully  engraved. 

Lives  or  Emikekt  akd  Illustri-  Semi-seriovs  Obseryatiovs  of  ax 

0U8  Englishmen,  from    Alfred    the  Italian  Exile.* — A  priori,  and  from 

Great  to  the  Latest  Times.    Edited  by  merelyreading  his  observations,  we  should 

George    Godfrey     CuNNiNOBAicf  not  have  inferred  that  Count  Pecchio  was 

Vol.  I.— It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  scope  a  person  likely  to  cause  revolution  in  any 

and  object  of  this  publication  is  not  suffi-  country.     He  was,  however,  early  obliged 

ciently  indicated  by  the  title.     Hasty  as  to  leave  Piedmont,  his  native  stote,  for 

our  glance  has  been,  we  conceive  it  one  of  the  share  he  took  in  the  abortive  revolu- 

the  most  meritorious  historical  works  that  tion.  He  came  to  England,  and  subsequent- 

has  lately  been  projected.    Nor  is  histo-  ly  went  to  Spain  and  Greece,  a  military  ad- 

rical  the  word,  though  we  can  think  of  venturer;  by  which  term  we  imply  nothing 

none  more  apt,  and  must  employ  circum-  disrespectfuL     His  sword  and  his  services 

locution  in  describing  the  nature  of  a  work  were  always  on  the  right  side.  The  Count 

has  now  been  fortunate  enough  to  many 

-~ an  English  lady,  and,  better  inured  to  our 

•  Smith  k  Elder,  London  j  AnderMn.  Junr. 

Edinburgh,  Pp.  184. 
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■ea-fogi,  is  iettled  at  Brighton.    Hu  irork  in  the  tketchet  of  the  Tirtoou  Evelyn  i 

yvta  originally  publiahed  in  Italian,  and  but  eapecially  in  the  memoin  of  the  Piin- 

obtained  the  praises  of  the  Quarterly  Re-  com  of  Bareith,  the  letten  of  the  old 

ottfw ;  a  periodical,  by  the  way,  which  ge-  Duchese  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  the 

nerally  distributes  its  smaller  patronage,  Regent  Orleans,  the  memoirs  of  Lauxan, 

on  the  principle^  and  not  unlikely  on  the  and  fifty  more  Tolnmes  French  and  En- 

motires  which  made  despotic  princes  fbn-  glish — not  forgetting  the  letters  of  Wal- 

dle  and  caress  dwarfs,  idiots,  and  the  half-  pole.   Of  this  book,  all  that  need  be  said 

witted,  and  hold  at  snrly  distance  erery  is,  that  it  is  a  drrcr  work,  though  esifa 

one  who  approached  their  presence  with  tainly  a  spurious  one,  which  gives  lar  too 

the  stamp  or  independence  of  mind  or  un-  favourable  an  idea  of  the  supposed  Royal 

deniable  intellectual  capacity.  The  Count's  Author,  and  of  many  of  his  friends 

observations,  if  not  remarkable  for  pro-  The  Codb  or  Aobicultukk,  imelmd 

Aindity  or  accuracy,  are  lively,  good-hu-  inp  Obtsrvaiums  on  GardefUf  Qnrifcorrfs^ 

monred,  and  agreeable.     We  should  sup-  Woodtf  and  Piantaimis,  wUh  am  Ae^ 

pose  that  he  has  not  been  consulted  on  the  eouni  of  ail  th»  JUotni  ImprooemenU  sn 

publication  of  this  translation;  for  it  is  the  Mamoffemtni  ^f  Arable  and  Gram 

impossible  but  that  his  subsequent  expe-  Lande.     By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 

rience  in  England  mutt  by  this  time  have  Joux  SiNCX.Aia,  Bart.,  Pounder  of  the 

corrected  many  of    his   original  errors.  Board  of  Agriculture.     Fifth  Edition.* 

They  now  stand  the  most  amusing,  and  —The  numerous  large  editions  which  hava 

not  the  least  useful  portion  of  the  Count's  already  been  sold  of  this  work  shew  tht 

labours.      His  notions  of  Scotland   are  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  tho  pub» 

about  as  just  as  those  which  mig^ht  be  lie     In  the  present  edition  will  be  found 

formed  by  a  gentleman  of  Manilla  or  Can-  accounts  of  such  discoveries  in  agriculture 

ton.     But  these  absurdities  are  exceeding,  as  have  been  made  since  the  date  of  the 

ly  diverting,  and  help  to  make  the  book  last  ediUon.     Few  of  the  useful  aru  are 

really  light  reading.  less  indebted  to  the  labours  of  literary  men 

Memoirs    of   Louis    the   Eioh-  than  agriculture.      Hitherto  the  art  has 

TEENTH — Written  by  himaelf.*— Thin  not  been  studied  in  the  closet,  but  in  the 

work  has  thrown  some  of  the  self-elected  field ;  and  although  no  one  can  pretend  to 

guardians  of  literature  into  a  paroxysm  of  any  thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of 

rage.     '<  It  is  not  authentic, — it  is  a  hosx  agriculturi*,  or  the  sister  arts,  gnrdenfaig 

—an  imposition  of  the  book  manufac-  and  planting,  who  has  not  practically  been 

turers  of  Paris,**  &c.  &c.  &c.     Much  of  engaged  in  them,  loo  little  attention  has 

this  virtuous  indignation  might  have  been  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  usefol  infi»rma* 

spared.     No  biped  beyond  the  age  of  a  tion  which  may  be  finxnd  in  books.    Few 

sucking  turkey,  ever,  for  one  moment,  formers  have  an  opportunity  of  minutely 

could  have  imagined  the  work  authentic ;  inspecting  the  operations  of  agricultura  in 

and  for  this,  among  a  hundred  other  good  foreign  countries,  or  even  in  distant  parts 

reasons,  that  Louis  the  18th  never  pos-  of  their  own  country ;  and  valuable  die* 

-sessed  a  tithe  of  the  wit,  sagacity,  and  roveries  may  remain  long  unknown,  if 

depth  of  views  displayed  in  every  page  of  the  knowledge  of  them  is  dilFused  solely 

it.     But  the  treason  is  ridiculing  courts  through  the  slow  and  incorrect  channel  of 

and  royal  persons ;  and  by  unveiling  their  oral  tradition.     But  until  8tr  John  Sna- 

vices,theirselfishness,  dissimulation,  gross-  clair  undertook  the  task,  the  agricaltu- 

ness,  and  audacious  profligacy,  bringing  rista  had  no  manual  of  their  art  to  which 

monarchy  itself  into  contempt.  This,  un-  they  could  refer.      From   the  immense 

happily,   is   an  office  which   royal  and  mass  of  materials,  many  of  them  crude 

courtly  personages  have  not  left  for  men  and  indigested,  in   no  ordinary  degree^ 

of  letten  to  perform.      They  have,   in  whichSir  John  Sinclair  had  accumulated, 

works  beyond  all  possibility  of  question  he  has  succeeded  in  laying  down  the  prin- 

or  doubt,  as  to  authenticity,  sufficiently  ciples  of  the  art,  condsely  yet  clearly ; 

scribbled  their  own  infamy.     If  we  were  and  has  formed  a  book  not  only  of  great 

wicked  enough  to  harbour  the  design  of  value  to  the  agriculturist,  but  interesting 

bringing  kings  and  courts  into  contempt^  to  the  general  reader.     He  has  obtained 

and    into  detestation,   it  is  not  a  plea-  information  from  every  source,  whence 

sant  good-humoured  hoaxing  work  like  anything  valuable  was  likely  to  be  ob- 

this   we  should  employ,  but    others  of  tained ;  and  this  edition  of  the  Code  of 

very  different    character,  —  written    by  Agriculture  proves  that  the  worthy  Baro> 

princes  and   courtiers  themselves.      We  net,  now  an  octogenarian,  is  still  intercst- 

would  recommend  that  king-craft  and  its  ed  in  the  success  of  that  art  to  which  he 

tendencies  should  be  studied  in  the  witty  has  so  devotedly  dedicated  the  best  yean 

memoin  of  the  profligate  Gremmont,  and  of  his  life.     Every  farmer  should  have  a 
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copy  tif  the  Code  in  his  library,  were  it  for  tors,  who  are  <<  Polish  Ezilee*'  themselves, 

nothinif  else  thsn  as  a  memento  of  the  who  have  shared  in,  and  been  ruined  by, 

Foonder  of  the  Board  of  Agricoltnre ;  the  the  terrible  conflict.     The  article  in  No. 

most  sealoos  promoter  of  the  art  which  1,  on  the  '<  Preponderance  of  Russia  over 

thi%  or  perhaps  any  other  age  has  produe-  the  other  European  States,"  is  alike  dis- 

«d«  tinguished  for  its  qpirit  and  truth.     The 

Air  lyQViRT  INTO  THE  P&IKCIPLX8  clear  and  succinct  compendium  of  the 
or  PopvuLTioy ;  eshibiHng  a  Syttem  of  «  History  of  Poland,"  evinces  a  perfect 
JieffulaHon  for  the  Poor.* — We  consider  knowledge  of  their  national  history,  and 
this  book  as  mainly  valuable,  on  the  prin-  every  succeeding  number  must  increase  in 
ciple  of  it  being  necessary  to  keep  an  im^  intei-est  as  we  approach  the  details  of  the 
portant  object  oonstently  before  the  pub-  Revolutions  of  1794  and  1830.  The  fresh- 
lie,  by  studiously  varying  the  aspects  in  ness  and  naivete  of  the  anecdotes  are 
which  it  is  presented,  till  it  become  fiimi-  highly  attractive;  and  the  music  of  *<  Dom- 
liar  from  every  point  of  view.  Though  browski^s  Mazourka*'  alone,  far  exceeds 
the  fundamental  opinions  of  the  author  in  value  the  price  of  the  periodical, 
are  those  of  the  great  political  economists  How  favourable  the  opportunity  now 
of  the  age,  they  are,  on  some  points,  very  afforded  the  public  of  proving  the  reality 
considerably  modified.  He  even  approves  of  their  sympathy  with  the  «  Exiles,**  and 
of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland.  His  truths  are  their  approbation  of  a  struggle,  which  for 
recommended  by  the  indulgent  and  kind-  sublimity  and  extent  of  self-sacrifice,  has 
ly  tone  which  writers  on  similar  subjects  eclipsed  all  the  efforts  of  the  modem  world ! 
have  too  often  neglected  or  despised.  Vegetable  Cookebt.  By  a  Ladt.* 

Air  EssAT  ON  THE  CoNSTBUCTiON  — This  IS  a  system  for  the  modem  hu. 

OF  MiLiTABY  Bbibges,  and  the  PtU"  man  gramnivorous  animals,  though  we 

sage  of  Rivers  in  Military  OperaHons.  had  no  idea  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 

By  Sir    Howabd  DouoLA8.f .— This   is  require  a  book  of  cookery  for  themselves. 

the  second  edition  of  a  woric  held  in  great  A  culinary  work  which  proscribes  fisH, 

esteem  among  military  men,  from  its  ex-  flesh,  fowl,  and  even  good  red  herrings, 

teat  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  dili-  is  not  likely  to  be  received  with  much 

geoce  of  research  displayed  in  it.     The  gusto  at  this  present  season.     It  should 

British  wars  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  have  appesred  in  the  dog-days.     It  was 

India,  and  the  late  long  war  of  Europe,  scarcely  fair,  moreover,  in  the  author  to 

extending    over    every  kind   of     conn-  turn  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Rundell  and  Meg 

try,   mountainous  or   champaign,    from  Dods  against  themselves;  and  covertly 

Gibraltar  to  Moscow,  have  made  military  to  anploy  their  own  delicious  pudding^ 

engineering  almost  a  new  science,  calling  pastry,  and  vegetable  messes,  to  subvert 

for  a  new  exposition  of  its  principles,  their  plain  joints,  ragouts,  and  savoury 

For  this  purpose  the  same  war  has  laid  pies.     Nor  do  we  understand  upon  what 

vp  a  store  of  facts  and  illustrative  mate-  principle  the  lives  of  beeves  and  sturgeons^ 

rials,  of  which  Sir  Howard  has  skilfully  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  hallowed  from  human 

availed  himself,  in  adding  to,  and  perfect-  touch  and  teeth,   while  such  nefarious 

ittg  this  new  edition  of  his  valuable,  and  means  are  suggested  for  the  destruction 

now  standard  work.   Although  it  is  a  book  of  black-beetles,  cock -roaches,  mice,  and 

of  instruction  for  students  in  tactics,  its  bugs,  as  those  in  the  Appendix, 

historical  materials,  the  resources  of  ge-  The  Bbitish   Refobmeb*8  Abto- 

sins  called  forth  by  difficulty,  and  the  en-  gate.    By  D.  P.  Whitehead. f— The 

terprise,  skill,  and  hardihood  displayed  by  object  of  this  work  is  useful.     The  writet 

Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  the  great  com-  has  condensed  and  arranged  a  great  quan.' 

manders  connected  with  them,  make  it  a  tity  and  variety  of  valuable  political  and 

work  that  may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  statistical  information,  from    authentic 

civilian  as  wdl  as  the  military  man.  sources ;  and  presented  it  to  the  public  in 

The  Polish  Exile — Nos.  1,  &  2.  f  a  cheap  and  accessible  form.    As  a  po- 

This  unassuming  periodical  is  written  piilar  manual  of  politics,  the  book  de- 

with  considerable  ability.    Its  object  is  to  ser^'es  praise.      It  is  decidedly  Radical, 

furnish  historical,  statistical,  and  literary  but  not  violent.    As  a  book  of  which  the 

information  regarding  Poland,  embellish-  objects  are  co-extensive  with  the  British 

ed  by  appropriate  illustrationfr     It  pes-  empire,  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  com 

sesses  a  high  claim  on  public  oicourage-  nected  with  abuses  in  this  city.   It  would 

ment^  both  from  the  intensity  of  interest  also  have  been  an  improvement  had  the 

encircling  a  people  crushed  to  the  earth  compiler  quoted  his  authorities. 

after  a  display  of  men  than  Spartan  he-  The  Lattbead,  a  SATfBS  or  the 

roism,  and  from  sympathy  with  its  Edi-  Da.y.|— This  wicked  little  poem  is  writ- 


•  Dnncan,  I.cndon,  octavo,  Pp.  S38.  •  Efflngbam  "WUfon. 

t  Boone,  Ijondon.  f  Rack,  Fdinburgh. 

t  Tall,  Ectinbtirgh.  t  Cochrane  and  Co.,  London.    Tp.  KO. 
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ink  by  the  author  of  Cavendish,  who,  for  other  of  tliote  uMful  small  troitiiet,  of 
rfAMMM  which  it  it  not  difficult  to  divine,  which  the  publifhera  have  already  broofbt 
ia  out  of  humour  with  the  Editor  of  the  out  teveral  that  are  excellent,  in  a  §enes. 
Quarterlff  Review^  Baril  Hall,  the  United  It  conUins  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
Service  Club,  and  the  Journal  named  a  oompendioua  form,  and  may  be  benetU 
after  that  gallant  aaaociation ;  alao  with  cially  uecd  aa  a  help  forward  in  the  atudy 
sundry  naval  captains,  admirals,  and  oU  of  science,  being  perfectly  correct  so  iar 
flcial  Peers.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  as  it  goes.  We  have  an  idea,  however. 
Chancellor,  and  calls  nicknames  with  that  by  the  time  children  are  so  far  ripen- 
fully  more  good  will  than  success.  The  ed  in  understanding  as  improvingly  to 
rhief  points  it  makes,  is  calling  Mr.  study  theories  of  the  earth  and  the  prin- 
Lockhart  Mendajt,  and  the  Quarterly  dples  of  geology,  the  catechetical  form  of 
the  Mendaeian  Review,  With  his  bitter  instruction,  so  unavoidably  tending  to 
contempt  of  the  present  editor  of  the  parroting,  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Quar^er/y,  the  author  of  Car^fufwA  unites  The  Book  or  the  Hukdred  akd 
great  admiration  for  that  sour  servile.  One.* — This,  which  the  name  is  meant 
the  late  Mr.  GliTord,  whom  he  styles  its  to  indicate,  is  a  co-operative  work.  An 
'<  late  respected  leader,**  and  classes  with  association,  or  a  promiFCuous  crowd  of 
Pope  as  a  guardian  of  literature.  To  the  men  of  letters,  formed  the  generous  design 
unfortunate  Mrs:  Trollope,  who  appears  of  assisting  a  Parisian  publisher,  mined 
to  be  now  given  up  by  every  body,  turned  by  literary  speculation.  Their  joint  coa- 
upon.^  there's  the  unkindest  cut  of  all —  tributions  appear  periodically;  for  the 
by  her  patrician  patrons  of  the  Quarter^,  work  is  still  in  pfogress.  A  selection  of 
.the  author  applies  his  pickled  rod  hand-  the  best  of  the  papers  is  here  presented  in 
aomely,  and  with  good  will,  under  the  an  English  dress.  They  are  unequal,  and 
name  of  Dame  Turpa.  Her  true  desig-  often  trivial,  yet  they  tell  us  more  of  Pa- 
nation  of  TroUope  is  better.  People  who  risian  society  and  manners^  than  a  tra- 
relish  a  little  witty,  harmless  malice  in  veller  is  likely  to  pick  up,  even  after  a 
a  book,  may  And  a  half  hour's  amusement  tolerably  long  course  of  sight-seeing.  The 
in  this  poem ;  and  the  notes  are  better  papers  comprehend  tales  of  manners, 
than  the  text.  Neither  of  them  can  do  sketches,  satires,  criticism,  and  politics, 
much  harm  to  any  body,  nor  should  they  They  form  agreeable  hal£>hour  reading 
give  great  offence.  enough ;  and  in  literary  merit,  are  decided- 

MosTAi.  Life,  akd  the  State  of  ly  superior  to  our  home-made^  joint-stock 

THE  Soul  after  Death.  By  a  Pho-  volumes. 

TESTAKT  LATMAM«~This  is,  in  many  .   Currie's  BuRKfl.+— Here  is  a  new 

respects,  a  singular  work.     It  is  the  com-  edition,  in  one  small  volume,  veryneat  and 

position  of  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  pretty,  and  only  requiring  an  accompany- 

who,  ingeniously  and  interestingly,  em-  ing  microscope  to  make  it  a  desirable  ac- 

ploys  the  realities  of  life  and  the  creations  quisition.     But  young  eyes  or  very  good 

ofgenius  to  illustrate  abstract  and  curious  spectacles  may  supply  the  place  of  this 

poinu  of  speculation  or  belief.    The  sub.  nstrument ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  size  of 

ject,  from  its  intrinsic  nature,  is  one  of  the  volume  makes  it  really  Aandjy  to  stuff 

absorbing  interest  to  mortal  beings ;  and  into  one's  pocket,  sporting-bag,  or  port- 

the  extent  of  reading,  and  copiousness  of  manteau. 

illustration  exhibited  in  the  treatise,  will  Pavilt  Classical  Library. — Mr. 

gratify  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  sub.  Valpy's  last  issues   are  Sophocles  and 

scribe  to  all  the  writer's  implied  or  ex-  Euripidn,  the  latter  the  translation  of 

pressed  conclusions.  Potter,  the  former  translated  by  Franklin. 

Biographical  History  of   the  The  work  maintains  its  high  character; 

Wesley  Family.    By  Johk  DovE-f  the  transUtions  are  the  best  in  the  Ian- 

— ^Those  who  like  a  good  gossip  about  guage;  and  the  reprints  are  cheap  and  cor- 

worthy  people  who  lived  from  a  hundred  fWJt, 

to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  will  find  Valpy's  Shakbpeare— This  eJeganfc 

much  to  amuse  them  in  the  history  of  the  edition,  embellished  in  the  best  taste  by 

anceston  of  the  founder  of  the  Armenian  etchings  from  the  paintings  of  Boydell's 

Methodists.     The  chapter  which  is  dedi-  gaUery,  progmses  in  undiminished  beauty 

cated  to  Susanna,  the  admirable  mother  of  typography.    The  name  of  the  editor 

of  John  Wesley,  will  be  read  with  con-  is  a  guarantee  for  correctness  of  text, 

siderable  interest    It  is  at  once  highly  ScomsH  Akhuals.  The  CaAMXLWir. 


instructive,  and  very  pleasing.  Second  Series.  |— What  good  geniua 

Catechism  of  the  Natural  His-  pered  to  Mr  Atkinson,  thehappy  title  which 

TORY  of  the  BARTH.^_This  is  an-  °*  ^>**  ehosen  for  his  ekgant  annual  oontri- 

•  Smith  and  Eider,  ocUvo,  Pp.  an.  •  WhltUker  and  lYesfihsr.  London,  3  volfc 

T  SinpUo  and  Manhall.  London.   Pp.  949.  f  Blackle  and  Sod,  OlMfow. 

t  Oliver  and  Boyd.  "^  j  AUlMon  and  Co.  GlaSow. 
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buttoni  to  polite  literature,  and  **  to  the  harm-  they  have  gained ;  nor  can  tlie  friends  of  bu* 
less  gaiety  of  nationi  ?*'  Do  oar  readen  know  mijiity,  am)  of  the  best  interests  of  Great 
the  powert  of  the  Chameleon,— that  of  chang-  Britain,  perform  a  better  preliminary  service 
in|^  its  hue  at  pleasare,  (vet  there  are  ^ood  than  making  the  content!  of  this  letter  gene- 
reasons  for  this  too,}  ana  of  assimilating  its  rally  known. 

colour  to  suit  any  particular  obioct  and  situa-  The  Elgin  Akmual,  Edited  by  Mr 
tion  ?  La^t  year,  for  instance,  the  Chameleon  Grant  of  the  Elgin  Coun'cr.^-This  is  ano- 
earae  forth  rich  and  stately  in  deep  blue  and  ther  of  tnose  wonderful  attempts  which  char- 
gold.  In  tliis  it  appears  in  the  forest  livery,  the  acterize  our  forward  age.  Tne  literaiy  part 
costume  of  Titania's  oourt,  gold  and  green,  is  mostly  by  the  Editor(;  and  very'creditable 
The  power  of  varying  its  contents  is  equally  to  his  judgment,  taste,  and  fancy,  it  is.  The 
remarkable  ;^prose  and  verse,  gaieties  and  drawings  are  also,  by  the  same  hand.  Of 
gravities,  puns,  and  apophtlie?m.<(,  and  eflu-  these,  Findhom  Suspension  Bridge^  and 
sions  in  that  mixed  mood  which  blends  smiles  Craigdlackie  are  truly  beautiful.  The  other 
with  tears,  and  in  which  the  author  is  so  subjects  are  only  recommended  by  local  pro- 
successful.  The  diversity  of  subjects  is  not  pri^ty.  Several  of  our  Scottish  literati  have 
more  remarkable  than  the  diversity  of  style,  contributed  to  this  volume,  of  which  the  Pro- 
Instead  of  pictorial  embellishment,  Mr  At-  vince  of  Moray  may  well  oe  proud, 
kinson  has  pressed  the  Muse  of  music  into        Statements    Relative    to   tbe 

hia  service.     Several  tonga,  the  mnsic  com-  Citv  of  Edinburgh,  &c* The  sum 

posed  by  Clarke,  the  words  by  the  Author  and  substance  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the 

and  Editor,  and  very  neatly  executed  in  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  great 

engraving,  adorn  the  volume ;  which,  reserv-  j^^g  they  bear  to  that  «  beautiful  institu- 

mg  ite  hterary  merits,  which  are  wonderful,  ^.^^  ^.^(^         ^^  j^^,,  ^^^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^j^^.^ 

for  after  and  ampler  consideration,  we  recom- .  ,,     ,„  ^,       t.^  ^  v,-  i.  j     r^u      v 

mend  as  a  most  appropriate  holyday  gift,  ^^«*^'      ^»^    ^he    Lstabhshed     Chprch, 

•*  sweets  to  the  sweet,"  and  suitable  orna-  ^'^^uld  consimt  not  only  to  continue  tha 

ment  of  a  drawing-room  table.     In  beauty  of  present  Annuity  Tax,  and  all  the  other  ob- 

typography,  size,  and  getting  up  altogether,  jectionable  revenues  of  the  Clergy,  but  to 

it  certainly  surpasses  many  of  the  Annuals  of  pay  an  additional  sum  of  L.6,500  annu- 

the  year.  ally,  and  to  build  fifteen  new  churches  !  1 ! 

THESuraxMslMFORTANCEOPA  Right  We  have  heard  of  castle-building,  but 

Moral  to  a  Risrt  Economical  Stat*  our  church-building  author  seems  quite 

Of  TBI  Community.  Bt  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^s  aerial  as  the  most  imaginative  of  these 

—This  pamphlet  is  a  supplement  which  Dr.  „;„:««„»„  «««!.;♦->«♦= 

Chalmen  hii  made  to  Ki?  late  work,  *' On  visionary  architects. 
Morals  in  connexion  with  PoliUcal   Eco-         "^^^^  f    Comic  ANNUAL.-.The   hu- 

nomy."  Its  principal  object  is  to  reply  to  the  "ow,  wit,  and  fancy  of  Mr.  Hood  are 

Strictures  on  that  work  in  the  last  Edin-  naore  alive  than  ever.     «  Time  cannot 

burgh  Review.    The  Dr.  retains  all  his  early  wither  him ;  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite 

opinions ;  but  the  Review  has  modified,  and,  variety.^   The  letter  from  a  London  Serv- 

in  some  important  points,  changed  its  ideas  ing  Maid,  exported  by  Government  on 

since  the  period  when  they  coincided  entirely  a  matrimonial  speculation  to  Van  Die- 

with  his.     On  the  points  in  dispute,  we  can-  men's  Land,  The  ShUlxng,  The  Fox-hun- 

not  enter  here;  but  we  give  the  Dr.  entire  ^  ^^^  twenty  other  pieces,  ars  in  his 
praise  for  one  particular  of  h«  reply,-.his  ^^^  ^^  j^  .^.^ji^  «,methmg  about  the 
triumphant  exposure  of.  the  fidlacy  of  those    ,.,,^  ^^  Niasrara  makes  us  regret  that 


statements  in  the  Review,  which  we  saw. 


with  some  surprise,  copied  Into  all  the  newsl  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Eugene  Aram 

Kpers,  setting  forth,  and  exulting  over  the  were  not  editor  of  a  serious  as  well  as  of 

ppy,  and  the  immenj*ely  improved  condi-  a  comic  annual.     Why  are  the,  single- 

tion  of  the  poor  in  this  country.    It  suited  handed  annuals  always  so  much  better 

the  reviewer  to  draw  such  pictures  of  the  than  the  joint  stock  ones,  even  when  the 

social  beatitudes  of  the  lalxmring  poor  of  editors  are  far  inferior  in  talent  to  Hood  ? 

Scotland ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  knows  better,  \y^  cannot  tell ;  but  the  fact  is  establish- 

and  we  thank  him  for  giving  truths  which  ^  j^and  of  all  cooperative  systems,  the 

should  be  told  tlie  sanction  of  his  name.  ^^          ^^^^^  .,  ^y^^  ^^^  successfuU 

The  reviewer  has  chosen  to  luok  only  at  the  ' 

bright  points  of  the  picture.     Dr.  Chalmers  ' 

has  considered  its  shadows  and  its  blots,  as  nr?Tirr\r\-inAr  c 

well  as  iis  light  and  brilliancy.  FLUlOUlLALJs 

Letter  op  Dr.  Kay  on  the  State  or  p^n  g<,me  months  past,  a  monthly  work 

THE  MANurACTOaiNO    PooR    OF    Mak-  y^  appeared  in  London,  entitled  Polo- 

CHESTER.       Second    £r/i«ioii.-.Dr.  Kay  s  ^.  ^^^^^y^^  i„  London,  by  an  associa- 

pamphlet,  we  are jjlsd  to  find  so  early  in  a  ^  ''             ^^  ^  ^^  p^l^^^^     ^^  ^^,. 

second  ediUon.      It  contains  fearful  pictures  J  °                                                  ^^  .^^  ^^. 

of  evils  that  must  speedily  work  a  change  on  y^^  ^^^  ^"'^^  *""**'      ^7  l;    \  '^A,.^^  ^f 

the  face  of  our  soSety,  either  for  weal  or  ject  than  any  hope  which  we  indulge  of 

wo.       His  expositions    and  warnings  are  its  success.     The  whole  press  of  Britain 

timely  and  earnest,  and  may  contribute  to — — - 

the  workings  of  a  happy  change.      We  re-  «    Riinburgh  :  W.Tait. 

commend  them  to  yet  wider  Acntion  than  rTUt»  l^ndon. 

xVO.  XI.^VOL.  II.  ^  ^ 
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wai  open  to  the  cause  of  the  Polee ;  and  The  Lauread,  a  Satirical  Poem,  6#.  (U 

wboerer  may  hare  neglected,  if  not  be-  Major  Rickett^t  Aihantee  War,  8to,  10«. 

trayed  Poland,   the  joumalisu  and  the  6d, 

people  are  not  of  the  number.    The  liter-  Wacousta,  or  the  Prophecy,  3  roU.  XL  8l 

ary  friends  of  that  unfortunate  country  6d. 

would,  therefore,  have  been  in  our  idea.  Hooper*!  PhyBician^s  Vade  Mecum,  7e^  ^ 

more    beneAcially  employed,    had   their  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Vol.  V, 

agency  qniclcened  and  acted    upon    the  royal  8vo.  \L  I6«. 

whole  press,  than  in  establishing  an  organ,  Gospel  Stories,  ISmo,  St.  6tL 

which,  from  high  price  and  insulation,  Garry  Owen,  &c  18mo^  29.  (ML 

must  hare  comparatively  little  effect  History  of  the  late  War,  ISmo,  2f.  8d 

Iaish  Pkbiodicals. — ^Two  have  sUrt-  Derry,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution,  Ss. 

ed  with  the  year :  the  Dublin  University  The  Portfolio,  Gt.  SdL 

Beview  and  the  Dublin  Univertity  Ma^  Architectural  Beauties  of  Continental  Eu- 

paxine.    The  former  may  probably  be  a  rope.  No.  2.  18#. 

ramification  of  the  grand  Tory  scheme  of  Edgeworth*8  Novels,  Vol.  IX.  6s. 

getting  the  press,  too  long  neglected  by  Bumett*s  Lives,  Characters,  &c.  10s.  8d. 

Tories,  into  Tory  hands,  or  under  Tory  in-  Penn*s  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 

fluence.     The  Tory  organs  have  of  late  2  vols.  8vo,  1/.  16«. 

been  filled  with  exhortations  on  this  sub-  Coventry*s  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  8vo. 

jcct,   and   the    Univertity  Magazine  is  5s. 

among  the  fii-st-fiiiits.  Valpy's  Classical  Library,  No.  37,  4s.  ^d. 

___^_^  Valpy's  Shakespeare,  Vol.  III.  6s. 

m   m  nr       J          j       3  Amerfca,  and  the  Americans,  8vo,  12s. 

1.     'w  .?""**"*''•  "'*■"?  w*"!^*^  Laidner's     Cabinet     Cyclopedia,     Vol. 

near,  that  the  current  rumour  of  Mr  James  YYYriTf{< 

being  theaurhor  of  O^erfroumc, is  incorrect;  rru    i   r     i'k     aj        ni     i  .  o 

and  are  almost  ^lad  we  fell  into  the  belief  jre!  The  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  9s 

aerally  propagated,  for  we  know  not  what  rca-  Maund's  Botamc  Garden,  Vol.  IV.,  and 

son,  since  it  pxtA  us  an  opportunity  of  a  <U.  P^rt  8. 

rect  contradiction,  which  must  set  thou^auds  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family,  8s. 

to  ri^rht.  Twenty-four  years  in  the  Rifie  Brigade 
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It  there  be  one  thing  we  hate  more  than  an  exceeding  great  yearning  for  the  aJ- 

aaother,  it  is  politics ;  and  that  antipathy,  it  yent  of  that  glorious  day,  when  all  the  na- 

will  readily  be  admitted,  is  abandantly  mani-  tiont  of  the  earthu  and  idl  the  tribes  of  man, 

fested  in  all  our  numbers.     Where  circam-  ^  **  *         '     •    •"     •    ^«  ^  *••'    • 


stances  have  occurred,  we  have 
led,  it  is  true,  to  discuss  the  topics 
events  of  stirring,  if  not  troublous  times,  are  we  to  be  twitted  as  politicians,  or  libiellep 
haye  raised  ;  but  it  has  been  with  a  loathing  as  thirk  and  thin  partisans  ?  Partisans  we  are, 
which  few  can  appreciate,  save  those  whom  to  a  d^ree,  we  confess  it;  but  onl^forja 
the  ttern  dictate  of  duty  has  goaded  into  ac-  while,  and  only  of  those  by  whose  mstra- 
tions  contrary  to  their  disposition.  We  know  mentality  we  in  our  conscience  think  it  will 
that  the  Magazines  of  Tait  and  Eboay  are  be  most  speedily,  thorou^rhly,  and  for  ever 
considered  by  many  as  periodicals  especially  secured.  No !  It  is  philanthropy,  not  po- 
political ;  than  this,  however,  nothing  can  Lie  litics  which  targes  our  pen.  We  reel  for  the 
sillier  or  further  distanced  from  truth.  The  foolish,  and  compassionate  their  condition ; 
able  articles,  ostensibly  on  such  matters,  and  inasmuch  as  that  vve  are  habitually  ac- 
which  now  aud  then  appear  in  the  latter,  are  customed  to  see  further  into  millstones  than 
by  shallow-pated  Tories,  deemed  the  very  a  stupid  and  ungrateful  public,  so,  and  there- 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  fore  only,  do  we  sometimes  dirty  our  fingers 
powerful  in  the  furtherance  of  their  great  in  the  mud  of  polilics,  that  we  may  instruct, 
felonious  cause ;  the  blockheads !  they  can-  and  guide,  and  improve,  and  shew  them  their 
not  see,  what  to  every  body  else  is  plain  as  incorrigible  blockheadism  in  all  its  defor^r 
a  pike-staff,  that  they  are  the  effusions  of  a  mity^  and  teach  them  the  ways  that  lead  to 
decently  educated  brain  exercising  its  powers  rational  happiness ;  howbeit  the  task  is,  per 
on  simple  theses  of  Xof^c ;  as  clever  iUustra-  se,  sore,  painful,  and  disgustingly  difficult  of 
tions,  merely,  of  the  noble  and  sublime  art  of  achievement  Oh  !  could  the  Taitite*  of 
exposing  or  of  perverting  truth,  as  caprice  this  benighted  land  behold  with  what  eye- 
or  winking  cajolery  happens  to  determine,  beaming  delight  we  rush  to  our  table  strew- 
None  better  knows  tlian  the  writers  that  ed  with  the  beautiful  accumulations  of  liters 
their  object  is  the  most  untoriable  in  the  ature  and  the  fine  arts—the  soul-absorbing 
world.  The  drolls  are  radicals  to  the  back-  interest  with  which  we  sit  ourselves  down 
bone—^ctnal  ultras;  radicals  in  principle,  thereto — the  sun  shining  gladness  which 
radicals  in  hope,  and  radicals  in  all  there-  steals  glowingly  first,  and  then  brightens  fer- 
lations  of  pohtical  existence.  Did  the  sla-  vidly  in  our  bosoms— could  hear  our  laugh 
rering  Conservative  clique  possess  the  brains  (half  crow,  half-  chuckle)  of  intense  pleasure, 
of  a  reflecting  donkey,  it  would  have  perceiv-  as,  fiin^g  into  oblivion  the  memory  of  that 

ed the  propositions  stripped  of  the  balder-  dreary  jamng  journey  into  the  wilderness  of 

dash  ana  tinsel  of  language— how  cleverly  politics  iust  accomplished,  we  now  prepare, 
the  clear  heads  of  these  laughing  banterers  gloatingly,  to  peruse,  and  to  contemplate, 
were,  fur  its  especial  bamboozlement,  arguing  and  to  revel  in  the  goodly  heap  of  treasure 
backwards ;  it  would  have  seen  how  beanti-  on  which  the  eye  reposes — nothing  huinall 
fully  they  were  demonstrating  the  existence  would  libel  us  with  the  bare  supposition 
of  a  mare's  nest,  and  straining  their  sharp  that  we  tolerated  politics, 
wits  to  substantiate  the  veriest  shadow  of  a  Indeed,  shrewd  as  we  are,  and  penetrating 
shade  that  ever  flitted  before  a  muddled  as  is  our  philosophy,  we  are  altogether  un- 
cerebram.  So,  also,  do  many — we  know  it  able  to  account  how  ati^  man  living^  not 
^suppose  that  ws  are  desperate  Whigs,  mad,  can,  from  love  or  choice,  be  a  poliucian^ 
either,  or  ultra  radicals,  inveterate  politicians  We  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  such  an  enor- 
at  the  least—- the  most  palpable  possible  of  mity ;  we  only  cannot  account  for  its  exist- 
all  absurdities  !  The  dull  of  perception  may,  ence.  Well  do  we  remember  a  train  of  excel- 
and  do  imagine,  that  the  spirited  and  appa-  lent  reasoning  that  passed  through  our  miods 
rently  political  papers  which  continually  some^fifteen  or  eighteen  moons  back,  which, 
appear  in  our ,  pages  are  concocted  out  though  it  would  take  several  pages  to  nar- 
of  sheer  love  of  such  thankless  subjects :  rate  even  in  outline^  we  will  merely  r^uf 
—bah  !  we  repeat  that  politics  we  enthu-  to  as  exemplifying  how  easily  and  how  dis- 
siastieally  hate.  True,  we  deaire  the  reign  astrously  the  theoretical  convictions  of  the 
of  universal  liberty;  chaste,  sober,  holy  most  brilliant  minded  may  be  upset  by  vu^- 
liberty:  but  because  oor  bowels  yearn  with  gar  fact. 
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We  w«re  seated  on  a  toft  and  pleomnt 
tuft  of  earth  in  the  mid- height  of  majestic 
Skiddaw,  surveying  the  imposing  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery;  the  variform 
and  many-tinted  hills ;  the  sparkling  'o'ioge 
of  the  trees ;  the  Wue  impenetrable  sky,  the 
goriireoua  clouds  that  slowly  wandered  there ; 
and  the  beautiful  mockery  of  all  their  oio- 
tured  imagery  in  the  bright  and  quiet  Dcr- 
wentwater  beneath ;   and  we  reposed  our 
wearied  spirit  in  the  sublime  and  universal 
silence  of  the  spot.     We  tho^jht  of  things 
mortal  and  immortal;  of  rcacuon,  the  wide 
earth,  its  magnificent  mountains^   its  peace- 
fbl  plains,  its  immeasurable  waters ;   this 
glorious  world,  still    fresh  aA  from  God's 
own  hand  it  sprung— and  then  of  pony  man, 
by  whom  its  fair  surface  is  blerabned.     We 
thought  of  his  wars  and  his  struggles,  his 
stormy  passions,  his   busy   bnnglings,  bis 
deadly  strifes,  bis  hope?,  ambitions,  thoughts, 
writings,  ravings ;  and  wished  that  his  race 
could,  one  by  one,  walk  through  this  valley 
,  and  on  those  hills,  and  contemplate  the  liv- 
iog  splendoars    of  nature   as    they  shone 
around.  We  wished  he  were  there  to  survey, 
to  admire,  to  think  ''in  and  in,'*  and  be 
bushed  at  once  into  awe  or  nothingness  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene  upon  which  we 
were  moralizing  in  eloquence  supernatural. 
Alas  !  our  eve  fell  in  its  rovings  on  a  living 
habitation  within  the  distance  of  one  little 
mortal  hop-step- and-a-jurap,  and  upon  the  in- 
stant this  fine-spnn  superstructure  of  thought 
Yanished  into  tnin  air ;  for  there  dwelt  our 
^fted  and  mi'<guided   Laureate,  South ir, 
who,  for  aught  we  conld  say  to  the  contrary, 
was  at  that  very  hour,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
this  soul -subduing  solitude,  up  to  his  chin 
in  politics  and  poetry,  quod  ubels  and  the 
Quarterly !  tossing  his  {wlished  mind  on  the 
turbulent  sea  of  party,  paltry,  pitiful  politics ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  that  was  serene  and 
holy,  meditating  u|)on  those  things,  possibly, 
which  might  stir  into  ajgitation   the  angry 
wrath  of  swarming  multitudes.    Thus  were 
we  staggered  into  the  assurance,  that  politi- 
cians do  exist ;  yet  still  to  this  hour  we  deem 
it  a  marveh 

Turn  we,  however,  to  the  performance  of 
one  of  our  most  delislilful  occupations— sat- 
ing the  eye  and  delighting  the  mind,  with 
the  beautiful  in  art,  and  proclaimin)^,  with  a 
willing  and ^fiur. reaching  voice,  merit  where 
merit  is  due. 


FiKDEM*8  Gallery  op  Graces.* — How 
excellent  a  thin^  is  competition  !  It  may  be 
likened  to  chanty,  whicn  blesseth  every  body, 
[see  Shakspeare,]  and  to  the  sweet  soutii, 
which  steaieth  over  beds  of  roses,  giving 
and  taking  odour  [see  same.]  <*  Finden  s 
Gallery  of  the  Graces  !'*  What  an  elegant 
^literation  !  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  was 
happy  as  a  title,  but  the  Gallery  cf  the 
Graces — Finden's  Gallery  (.—beats  the  other 
all  to  nothing. 

I  Wo  could  almost  pity  womankind  firom 
the  very  apex  of  our  heart,  and  with  ever^ 
female  from  fifleen  to  five-and— »ty,  (it  is 

•  Charles  TUt. 


not  for  us  to  fix  the  climacteric)  we  are  half 
disposed  to  condole  in  very  sincerity  of  sor- 
row.   The  eyes  of  ungenerous  man  have  of 
late  become  so  familiarized  with  all  that  is 
perfect  in  loveliness,  that  no  woman  whose 
charms  fail  to  realize  the  vivid  beauty  which 
•very  month  profusely  scatters  about,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  varieties,  and  in  snch  stirring 
representations,  can  scarcely  hope  in  these 
days  to  captivate  his  fancVn  or  fix  his  wan- 
derine  eye.     What  fastidious  roysterer,  be 
he  of  jjreen  nonage,  or  of  green  old  age, 
now  thinks  of  flirtation  or  incipient  wedlock  ; 
meeting  as  he  must  daily  meet  with,  dam- 
sels under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  for 
a  round  half  crown  his  eye  may  luxuriate ; 
monthly  on  whatever  is  possibie  in  female 
beauty,  without  a  thought  to  vex  him  oC 
rashness,   raUing,  fault,  food,  or  fecundity. 
Ladies !  we  feel  for  you,  because  ye  can- 
not choose  but  be  sad ;  and  can  well  pardon 
the  execrations  which  you  pour  with  a  libe- 
al  and  a  hearty  spirit  upon  the  head  of  the 
unhappy  Findens.     Yet,  let  us  counsel  ye  to 
be  calm,  and  listen  to  the  language  of  reason 
rather  than  of  wrath :      They  deserve  not 
your  anger,  dear  ones,  believe  us  !     Answer 
us  now  ;  are  they  not  contributin|r  to  render 
more  admirable  yojir  semi- celestial  sex,  by 
exhibiting  to  the  gazing  admiration  of  a 
stricken,  dumb- foundered  world,  such  choice, 
chaste,  enchanting,  specimens  of  it  ?     And 
ought  ye  not  to  greet  their  labour  with 
smiles  and  sparklio(^  eyes,  not  frowns  and 
anger-chattering,  think  ye  ?     Turn,  we  be- 
seech you,  to  ih\a  Jlrst  part  of  the  Gallery, 
and  gaze  upon  that  angelic  creatures  that 
pure  and  holy  innocent,  whose  ''soft  and 
serious  eyes,"  piei  cing  illimitable  spaoe^  are 
fixed  on  visions  of  another  world,— 

♦«  How  beautiAil  •helooka!— ai  flowers 
When  newly  touched  with  heaveA'i  dew. 

Upon  her  soul  the  sacred  showers 
Of  truth  have  fallen  anew  T 

There  she  stands, 

..    .  ■  '•  quiet  as  a  Nun- 
Breathless  with  adoration  I" 

Marvellonsly  lovely  she  is  indeed ;  bat  is  it 
not  the  lovelmess  of  earth  clothed  in  the 
sublimity  of  intense  purity,  which  speaks  to 
the  soul  and  transfixes  the  admiration,  which 
none  but  a  woman  cui  feel,  and  none  but  a 
woman's  face  express  ? 

Turn,  again,  to  Plate  S,  and  dwell  for 
mwhiie  npon  that  nameless 

•'  thing  to  bless. 
All  Aill  oflight  and  loveliness  T 

Hearken  to  Mr.  Hervev,  and,  with  wilU 
ing  and  pleased  minds,  do  his  bidding  I 

**  Look  into  her  laughing  eyes. 

As  bright  and  blue  as  summer  skies  T 

*•  Oase  upon  her  roscred  lips ; 

How  l)cautifUl  amid  thrir  dew ! 
At  never  o'er  their  bioom  had  patted 
The  breath  qf  one  adieu." 
Once  more,  go  forward  to  Plate  S,  and 
feast  your  eyes  upon  that  melancholy  sdlrl 
resting  her  sweet  and  placid  cheek  upon  her 
hj^nd.     How  mild  and  guileless  is  the  ex- 
pression of  her  fair  countenance !     How  se- 
rene her  brow !     What  a  little  world  of 
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UuNUFht  is  paasine  before  her  fixed  eye  !  Her    the  expreesioo  of  inteue  paMion  to  a  ftoe 
ftttiues'  are  clothed  m  memory—  which,  from  its  round,  chubby,  preUy,  home* 

^_        «w  .K   • #1.^  «^.  h^    ly  features,   (true  to  the  text)  would  be 

"        flSSS!?'"^  «"«»>  ^**«'  ^^J^^  *■««•  *^«  indication  of 

Brings   fragrance  from  ber  vale  of  Taaish'd    good  humour  and  undisturbed  serenity*  The 

J  ears ;  conception  and  arrangement  of  the  attire  we 

salongherheart— llkedew— InBhowers,       much  like. 
That  draw  forth  tw«etneM  while  they  fUl  with         l^^^^ape  iLLUOTRATioys  of  thx  Wa.      . 

•*■"•                                  ^                     TKRLEY  Novels  —Nos.  10.  &  11— •Good; 
Now,  ladies,  pause  a  little !     Do  not  your    y^T^  ^^^^    There  are  several  very  pleas- 
bosoms  thrill  at  the  thought  of  having  com-     -       ^jews  in  them,  among  which  we  par- 
munity  of  sex  with  creatures  so  delectable     tj^ilarly  like  those  of  the  Castle  of  Ash- 
as  are  these  ecstatic  originals,  (for  they  are     ^      Cattermark ;     York  Mmster.   Na»h ; 
all  actually  living,  or  have  lived:     Oh!     jiJ-vaulx  Abbey,  De   H'int;   and  the  Old 
that  they  should  ever  fade  or  die!)    Jjoe*     Bridge  of  Tweed,   IftatalL     The  scenery 
the  gleam  of  gratitude  steal  into  your  hearts     -^  ^^  ^^^  XtXtar  is  very  romantic ;  but  pur- 
towards  the  Findens  for  thus  perpetuatmg     chasers  ought   to   bear  in  mind  that  this 
ftch  «amp/c.>  of  you?    Onght  yon  not,  love-    ^^rk  is  designed  less   for   the  publication 
ly  but  silly  creatures  as  ye  are^  to  thank     ^  «re«y  pictures  than  for  a  6ithful  re- 
your  stare  and  Mr.  Tilt,  that  this  just  and     presentation  of  the  actual  scenes  comm^ 
nonourable  tribute  to  female,  excellence  has     n,o,iated  by  our  great  northern   novelist, 
commenced  ?     Encourage  it  as  vou  love  us.     ,<  jYie  Lily  of  St.  Leonards,"  ( Effie  Deans,) 
To  the  lords  of  the  creation  we  have  soberer.    ^^  ,.  mcy  Bertram/'  are  prefixed, 
words  to  speak.                                                    The  Processiom  or  the  FLitcH  of  Ba- 
The  proiesscd  object  of  the  present  work     ^^^ y]m  is  one  of  those  beautiful  •  land- 
is  to  give  a  practical  demonfitraiion  "^^^    marks,' by  which  we  are  from  time  to  time 
female  lovelines, — in  all  the  forms  in  which     enabled  to  note  the  progress  of  the  art  of  en- 
poets  have  dreamt,    or    painters    embodied     p^^jng  in  the  English  School.     With  the 
It,— lies  scattered  about  the  thoroiighfarM     Jjipinal  picture  by  the  classic  Stothard  the 
and  lonely  pi  h ces  of  society. '      Each  of  the     <  initiated*  are  of  course  well  acquainted ;  and 
sketches  ih  to  be  made  from  living  onginals,     ^^  j^^jj  ^j^j^  pleasure  this  splendid  engrav- 
with  reference  to  some  familiar  passages  in     .        ^^   means  of  which  its  beauties,  thus 
the  works    of  some  distinjruished   writer ;     ,„u|,ip[ied,  will  be  made  manifest  to  thon- 
and  will  «« present,  in  real  forms,  an  illustra-     ^^^^  ^^^  Ymv^  „qj  yet  beheld  the  delightful 
tion  of  the  sentiment  which   such  P^sage     composition  of  this  veteran's  chaste  pencil, 
conveys."    Here,  indeed,  is  a  wide  field  for     r^^^  subject  is  designed  after  the  plan  of  the 
labour  in  its  most  attractive  ijarb;   and  if    ^^  pjigrimage  to  Canterbury,"  but  is  less 
this  work   only    continue  as  it  has  com-     ^j^wded  in  the  grouping,  and  the  arrange- 
menced,  it  may  become  one  of  the  most  po-     ^^^^^  ^  ^jj^  characters  more  simply  devised, 
pular  of  the  day.     There  are  three  P<gtrait8     ,^^^  murkiness  of  the  sky,  and  the  harsh, 
in  this  first  number,  {two  by  Mr.  Boxall,    „„picture8que  back- ground  which  character- 
the  third  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  have  both    j^  j^  ^^^^  predeceanor,  are  absent  here, 
executed  their  part  of  the  task  most  skilful-    ^j  ^^  whole  composition  is  lighter  in  every 
ly,)  each  accompanied  by  »  pap«  o'  *^<*  ^^    respect.     But  an  air  of  mannerism  is  con- 
charming  poetry  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervev,  un-     gpi^uously  visible,  which  the  other  did  not 
der  whose  guidance  the  Gallery  is  to  be  fill-    p^jgggss  :   this,  perhaps,  is  aacribable  to  the 
ed.     The  beauty  of  the  present  number  is  its    Jdyanced  age  of  the  venerable  Stothard 
most  eloquent  recommendation.                        y^^  gi^xe  upon  it  with  a  melancholy  inter* 

— ^-"  «  est,  not  for  itself  in  truth,  but  from  the  con- 

Portraits  op  the  Principal  Female  yj^tjon  that  this,  most  probably,  is«Ae  laat^ 
Characters  in  the  Waverley  rso\*Ls.  / withering  words)— the  last  production  of 
—Part  8.  "—It  is  from  no  unkindly  feel-  ^^^  accomplished  artist,  which  the  triumph 
ings  to  the  publishers  that  we  express  our  ^^  ^^te  sister  art  will  serve  to  make  more  po- 
pleasure  at  the  appearance  of  the  above-  p^i^^.  To  the  Engraver,  Mr  James  Henry 
named  work  of  Finden's  Gallery,  because  ^y^^t  ^e  would  offer  our  gratulation  with 
we  are  sure  that  such  a  competitor  will  ^^  unsparing  liberality  ;  for  he  has  executed 
spur  them  on  to  increased  exertions  m  the  j^j^  ^^>^  ^^^^  admirably,  and  stamped  him- 
succeedimj:  numbers  of  the  Waverley  Vor-  ^j^  ^  ^^^  ^j-  ^^^  ^^^  living  artists, 
traits.    Where  a  spirited  rivalry  exists  there        Findin's  Illustrations  of  BYRfN.— 

is  little  chance  of  degeneracy  in  either.    The     p^^^^  iq..|. Xbe  reputation  of  respectable 

present,  Part  3,  contains  those  of  Lucy  Ber-  jj^^y^^  [^^  ^fter  all,  the  best  guarantee  to  the 
tram,  Effie  and  Jeanie  Deans,  and  Miss  p^^yi^  ^j,j^t  ^^eir  confidence  will  not  be  mia- 
Wardour.  To  the  latter  we  made  allusion  ^|jy.gj^  jj  ^as  once,  not  many  years  ago, 
in  our  last.  The  beauty  of  Miss  Bertram  is  f^  frequently  an  •*  accident"  upon  the  pub- 
marred,  we  think,  by  ihe  costume  wid  the  jj^^j^n  ^f  ^rorks,  tit  numbertt,  by  petty  or 
attitude  in  which  she  is  drawn;  and  Ltlie    unprincipled    publishers,   to  adhere  to  th© 


' t  •  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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ter  the  paUic  had  been  iairly  eulled  into 
purchaM^  then  to  commence  the  work  of 
gradual,  but  rapid  decadencoi  That  thin 
was  a  system  of  swindle  and  plunder  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  severe  injury  to  the  fine  arts 
on  the  other,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  dis- 
trust thus  generated  in  the  public  mind,  while 
it  properly  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  such 
robbery,  checked,  to  a  certam  extent,  the 
prepress  of  an  art  which  nothing  but  public 
patronage  can  profitably  encourage,  so  that 
—(how  often  do  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty) — it  was  made  to  wither  ondtr  the 
Yery  innuence  of  that  richteoos  judgment 
with  which  knavery  was  deservedfy  yuited. 
How  diflferent  is  the  principle  of  action,  and 
how  different  the  result,  now  !  Men  of  cha- 
racter, redeeming  to  the  full  their  first  pledg- 
es, have  commenced  and  continued  works 
which  are  more  than  mstained  in  their  ca- 
reer,—for  each  last  number  seems  to  exceed 
in  merit  its  immediate  predecessor ;  the  pub- 
lic reliance  is  secured,  and  glorious  art  thrives 
beneath  a  wholesome  and  vigorous  nourifih- 
ment.  We  consider  that  the  publishers  of 
the  present  woik,  and— we  wmh  not  to  be 
invioions— those  of  several  others  we  might 
name,  have,  by  the  honour  and  enterprise 
exhibited  in  their  conduct  of  them,  done 
much  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  deserve,  were  it  only  for  so  much,  all 
the  eocourairement  they  are  receiving.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  there  is  one 
subscriber  to  many  of  the  illustrative  publi- 
cations, now  in  course  of  issue»  who  has  fair 
cause  to  regret.his  original  sub3cription,orwho 
can  point  out  any  declension  in  value  of  the 
works,  as  they  have  progressively  travelled 
from  their  first  birth  into  maturity  ;  and  we 
have  sound  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
bright  example  of  fair  dealing  will  produce 
an  abundance,  a  rich  abundance  of  good 
things  yet  to  come,  and  shame  into  honesty 
the  roguifthly  inclined. 

The  contents  of  the  **  Part*'  of  this  month 
are, 

1.  The  Lido  and  Port  St.  Nicolas,' 
Staofipld. 

2.  Campo  Santa  Pisa,  Cattermole. 

5.  Lausannb,  Copley  Fielding. 
4.  BoLOQNA,  Haraing. 

ft.  Ladt  Caroline  Lamb,  (by,  we  are 
not  told  whom. ) 

6.  Corinth,  from  the  Acropolis.  Tur- 
ner. 

7*  Athens  and  the  Ishind  of  Egina,  StAu- 
field. 

To  be)^in,  as  in  knightly  courtesy  we  are 
hound,  with  the  fair  :  Limners  are  prover- 
bially sad  flatterers,  and  if  the  encnanting 
face,  and  the  admirably  moulded  bead  here 
pourtrayed,  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
reality,  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  once  in- 
deed a  comely  and  a  graceful  creature  to  be- 
hold. Lausanne,  in  any  hands,  would  have 
made  a  sweet  picture ;  but  in  those  of  Copley 
Fielding  it  is  exquisite.  So  is  the  Lido  by 
Stanfield ;  but  we  are  so  alarmingly  partial 
to  marine  subjects,  that  we  have  learned  to 
curb  our  admiration  thereanent.  There  is  a 
delicacy  and  neatness  in  the  engraving  of 
Cattermole*s  Campo  Santa  that  we  very  much 
admire ;    Harding*s  Bologna  is  pretty  and 


pieturesque ;  but  we  dislike  his'relief  i^res 
—they  appear  incorrect  in  drawing.  The 
vignette  oif  Athens  is  inattractive ;  hut  that 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  scene,  it  cannot  be 
the  fault  of  Stanfield.  Turner's  Corinth  is 
one  of  those  charming  little  thin^  which 
none  but  himself  can  get  up—'*  Within  that 
circle  none  durst  waHi  but  he."  Upon  the 
whole,  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  number. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Landscspe  and  Por^ 
trait  Illustrations  of  Byron  is  announced  for 
publication,  to  contain  an  account  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  engravings  in  the  first  eight  parts* 
(completing  the  vofume,)  with  extracts  and 
original  information  by  Mr.  Brockedon.  It 
will  be  in  good  hands. 

Memorials  OF  OxroED,— No  S.*— This 
number  presents  views  of  the  great  Quad- 
rangle of  Christ  Cburdi,  and  of  the  stair<* 
case  and  hall,  and  several  clever  wood  cuts. 
The  work  goes  on  well ;  but  ma^  we  breathe 
a  bint  ? — Would  it  not  be  an  impr(«vemenl 
if  with  each  number  were  given  a  little  de- 
scriptive letterj^reKS  upon  the  arcbitectnre 
of  the  views  ?  They  are  so  good,  tliat  they  at 
least  deserve  it. 

We  append  some  observations  on  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  go  to 
shake  the  impression  that  this  dominating 
Prelate  of  the  olden  days  was  **  bom  of  a 
butcher,  of  a  butcher  breo.** 

^*  Thomas  Wolsey  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in 
Suffolk,  in  Match  147 L  His  parents  are 
believed  to  have  been  in  humble  circumstan- 
ces, but  of  this  nothing  is  known  which  can 
be -considered  as  certain.  By  the  |Mirty 
writers  of  their  own  day,  few  men  have  been 
subjected  to  more  numerous  or  bitter  invec- 
tives. He  is  Eenerally  reviled  as  *■  the  butch- 
er's son  ;*  and  this  story  has  been  copied  by 
later  historians.  Yet  whatever  mignt  have 
been  the  occupation  of  his  &ther,  ne  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  moving  in  the  very 
lowest  sphere ;  since  in  his  will  he  speaks  of 
the  contingency  of  his  son  being  not  merely 
in  holv  orders,  but  *  a  priest,*  within  a  year 
after  Iiis  own  death,  and  devises  to  his  wife 
all  biff  *  lands  and  tenements*  in  one  parish, 
and  his  *  free  and  bond  lands'  in  anotlier.  Ua 
was,  therefore,  a  person  of  respectable  pro- 
perty." 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  Stanfield  as 
an  R.A.E  »  sundry  rumours  have  been  afloat 
that  the  painting  of  any  more  '  scenes'  for 
the  Theatres  would  he  incompatible  with  tha 
conferred  dignity.  The  truth  of  the  report 
remained  for  many  days  in  a  well,  though 
the  broad  absurdity  of  such  an  interdict,  it 
made,  was  apparent  from  the  very  first. 
Stanfield,  however,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  give  to  it  a  public  and  unqualified  denial ; 
and  the  King's  lieges  have  now  the  three* 
fold  cause  for  rejoicing :  1 .  That  the  Artist 
has  left  to  him  unrestricted  sea  room  for  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  and  unrivalled  ta- 
lents :  2.  That  a  source  of  delight  to  gas- 
ing  multitudes  will  not  thus  prematurely  ba 
utterly  and  for  ever  dried  up ;  and  3.  That 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  A<»demy  is  not  so 
desperately  assinine  in  its  behests,  as  many 
are  generously  disposed  to  give  it  credit  for 
being.   

•  Tilt. 
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Go  thoQ,  thcrafors,  on  and  protper,  O  I  tional  work  is  before  lu.     It  relates  to  a 

most  cxcttllont  C.  Stanfield,  R.  A  E. ;  and  most  interestingf  division  of  Scottish  sce- 

!!«!     !5      ir  ''•^•^  °*^  ludolroce,  arro-  nery,  history,  and  antiquities.-^*  An. 

^^t^aL^^  ""  ^^"^  ^*^*  '"  ^^^''   The  first  view,  i?  one  of  the  ruins 

The  Btrok  GxLLERr.  Part  4.-We  ^^  *^*  Caithedral,  se«n  through  the  «  Gol- 

hare  al«adyexpi«sed  our  favourable  opi-  den  Gate,    a  ruined  but  massive  arched 

nion  of  this  series  of  illustrations.     This  ff'^I'^  ^*  ?T  ?J^\Vf ««•  l^>cw  of 

number  contains  a  Medora,   drawn  by  the  Cathedral,  of  the  beautiful  monastery- 

Richter,  in  which  that  artist  has  excelled  ^^  ?»•  ^^^  ^"^.'J  ?„«T  ""!'  P""/^*'*^ 

himself.    He  has  done  that  difficult  thing,  «^hjt«^t««;  with  illustrations  of  Ma^ 

embodied  the  loveliest  and  softest  imagin!  ^^^  *  Castle,  more  mtercstmg  to  the  an- 

ings  of  the  Corsair's  Bride.     The  young  ^l^J?^  ^^"^  ;^! JT'  a     ""^.^  ^v^ 

Juan  and  Julia  are  entirely  defici^t  in  *'^^»'^«'  Y^v^'n**^?'  f^^  "P'"*f^  ^^*" 

sentiment  and  character,  merely  dressed  ^^>  *'^^  ^?*^ '  n"!lT''*  ?;"?  5"***^^ 

stag«  figures;  but  the  flower  of  the  num-  ^f^'-P"^  "  *^^  ?^»^  ^^^''^^^^  ^  ^^''^' 

ber  is  the  Countess  Guiccioli.     It  is  a  This  work,  though  on  a  large  scale  in 

sweetly  serene  and  vei7  youthful  counte-  »"*'  ^™"  ,^'?«  ^^^^fi"**.  \^^^}^^^y  *- 

nance,  with  a  mUd  full  eye,  and  a  candid  ^anrellously  cheap,  even  m  these  days  of 

brow,  not  in  the  least  like  the  ordinary  ^^'^^P  ^^fSr^^^S- 

ortraitsof  Lord  Byron*8  Lady  Love  which  Major's  Cabinet  Gallery.  No. 
we  have  seen ;  and  still  less  like  Leigh  6. — Of  the  three  subjects  of  this  month, 
Hunt's  Countess,  with  her  «  sleek"  golden  the  Teviers — A  Farm  Farrf— is  the  best 
locks.  The  original  miniature  must  have  in  choice,  and  in  execution.  It  is  a  charm- 
been  painted  before  the  Countess  ever  saw  ing  picture.  The  Sea-piece  has  at  least 
or  dreamed  of  Byron.  It  is  beautifully  the  name  of  Yaxdervelde  to  give  it 
engraved.  Jephtha'a  Daughter  is  a  grace-  grace  among  modem  admirers  of  art. 
fill  picture  of  a  not  Hebrew  maiden.  Henrietta^  the  Queen  of  Charles  I,  though 
CoLOKEL  Murray's  Illustrations  a  Vandyke,  is  a  failure  in  this  work 
or  Scottish  Scenery,  Literature,  Whither  has  the  beauty  of  this  clear, 

&  History.* — The  fiftli  part  of  this  na-  complexioned,  sparkling  brunette  vanish, 

^0 

9     Moriion,  Perth. 
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The  Lord  Chamberlain  s  extension  of  the  '<  Puss  in   Boots"  has  afforded  a  fine  op. 

period  of  the  licenses  of  the  HaymarketThea-  portunity  for  the  display  of  the  powers  of 

tre  and  English  Opera  House,  hai)  been  the  Little  Poole,  the  Great  Qrteveses,  and  other 

cause  of  mnch  rejoicing  among  play^wri^hts  distinguished  artisits,  from  clown  and  harle* 

and  actors;  and  of  much  dolour  to  certain  qnin  downwards.    The  Adapter' (we  know 

other  great  people  pertaining  to  certain  great  him  not ;  but  how  enviable  must  have  been 

patented  structures,  of  name  needless  to  tell,  his  feelings,  while  dramatizing  the  eventful 

whilst  this  measure  will  abridge  monopoly  in  hi.storj)  has  becomingly  confii:ed  hlm.«elf  to 

one  case,  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  emplovment  the  great  original ;   and  if  a  mixture  of 

to  a  too  numerous  cla^s  ofartificers  who,  labour  breathless  attention  and  uproarious  laughter 

in  one  of  the  most  precarious  and  vicissive  among^  pleased  and  wondering  audiences  be 

vocations  of  a  trading  nation.    Thetremen-  any  criterion  of  merit  deservM,  it  is  unequi- 

dous  debt,  expenses  in  which  thegreat  houses  vocally  his. 

are  invoWed,  must  needs  have  exercised  a        In  matters  of  such  importance  as  London 

paralysing  influence  upon  the  exertions  of  Pantomimes,  six  days  are  quite  sufiicient  time 

managers,   and  the  pleasures  of  theatrical  to  make  known  to  the  outermost  parts  of  the 

novelty  hunters ;  but  what  the  results  will  nation  every  remarkable  scene,  trick,  and  in* 

be  to  the  drama,  now  that  a  powerful  com-  cident  worthy  of  immortal  renown,  so  that 

petition  is  about  to  be  instituted  by  establish-  we  need  not  detail  facts  with  which  every 

meats  altogether  unencumbered,  some  folks  person  must  be  now  snd  necessarily  well 

tremble  to  conjecture.     We  may  grieve  for  acquainted.   With  liberal  prodigality  we  dis- 

individual  rain,  but  the  gain  of  the  few  must  pense  our  praise  to  nil  concerned  ;  but  to  dear 

be  sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  the  many,  little  Pussy  Poole,  we  would  give  a  score  of 

It  comes  to  this  at  last.  kindly  kisses  and  a  siWer-penny  keepsake, 

The  **  Christmas  Pantomimes**  have  been,  if  we  bad  but  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 

as  by  custom  established,  the  chief  source  of  generous  and  grateful  an  act 
interest  among  the  play-going  world  during        **  Nell  Gwynne"  has  ranged  tlirou^h  all 

this  happy  period  of  toe  season ;  and  with  the  gradations  from  praise  to  censure  in  the 

the  exception  of  Jerrold*s  '*  Nell  Gwynne,"  scale  of  the  critical  thermometeri    In  truth, 

have  excited  their  usual  undivided  interest,  it  is  a  happy  failure.     Plot  there  ih  none ;  it 

At  Cov£M  Garden,  the  classic  tale  of  is  made  np  of  disjointed  incident.     Had  Mr 
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JerroU  contrif  ad  to  impArt  to  it  a  little  g»-  to  tht  audience,  aud  very  mnch  lo  to  him' 

nersl  animatioD  and  a  epirited  dtnauemtentj  lelf. 

the  drama  woold  have  sarvived  maDV  others  Mr  Dowton,  pfrt,  in  the  cleverif  drawn 

by  which  it  will  soon  be  supplanted!.    The  character  of  Csuitic,  diepUyed  his  aiusl  ad- 

dialogue  is  generally  ffood,  often  pointed,  diction  to  that  bert  of  instructresiei — Nature, 

sometimes  sparklini^.    The  acting  is  excel-  Farreo  gloried  inTobby  Allspice,  end  olayed 

lent.     The  performance  of  Miss  Taylor  as  admirably.     The  other  parU  of  the  Comedy 

Nelly,  and  of  Blanchard  as  the  doatin?  but  were  well  sustsined,  and — we  have  not  seen 

crafty  old  C  row*s  Foot,  is  ezoeedingi v  clever,  it  since. 

Little  Keeley  in  the  part  of  Orange  Moll,  has  The  MiMoas  have  shone  forth  this  Christ- 
aignally  immortalised  himself  ;->it  is  one  of  mai  with  unusual  lustre  ia  their  paotomimes* 
the  richest  representations  of  character  on  In  the  two  all-im portent  points  of  icenery 
the  stage.  Tne  Ballet  of  Masaniello  con-  and  liirlequinade,  each  rirals  the  other';  and 
timies  still  attractive.  they  ail  arewelUnigh  running^abrea^t  with|the 
The  Pantominae  at  Dauar  Lavs  bears  the  majors.  Sadleks  Wklls  has  for  years  and 
name  of  Harlequin  Traveller.  A  splendid  years  back*  been  the  very  hot-bed  for  the  rear- 
Panorama  by  Stanfield  (who,  by  the  way,  mg  and  cultivation  of  Harlequins.  Colva- 
has  made  Panoramas  a  necessary  constituent  bines,  and  Clowns ;  and  be  who  knows  not 
of  Pantomimes^  adds  to  the  attraction  which  the  holyday  pantomine  of  *'  the  Wells,"  ar- 
fen,  trick,  tumoUDr,  and  glitter,  in  all  their  gues  of  course  himself  unknown.  We  paiti- 
infinite  varieties,  have  for  a  risible  and  a  cularly  notice  this  little  Theatre  for  a  very 
thinking  people.  *' The  Way  to  get  Married**  spirited  stteront  to  introduce  a  noticeable 
was  ffot  up  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Panorama  witnin  the  walls  of  a  minor.  A 
Mr  W.  Dowton  in  the  part  of  Tangent.  He  Mr  Cocks  (he  cannot  remain  loo^  unknown) 
is  evidently  well  acqaainted  with  the  busi-  has  painted  a  picture  of  the  marine  scenery, 
ness  part  of  '*  his  profession,'*  and  performs  from  Portsmouth  Harbour  to  Antwerp  Cita- 
with  great  discrimmstion  and  abundance  of  del,  in  s  style  of  surprising  excellence,  credit- 
animal  spiiit.  The  debut  seemed  satisfactory  able  alike  to  his  own  skill  and  the  manager's 

enterprise* 


MUSIC. 

SiKCE  our  last  publication,  there  have  professional    brethren;     but   a   musical 

appeared    in    Edinburgh    two    Musical  periodical,  conducted  oa  that  plan,  would 

Periodicals  —  The    Monthly    Musi-  give  pleasure  to  thousands.     Above  all, 

CAL     ALBUAf,     comprising    Quadrilles,  it  would  sell;   and  that,  we  suppose,  is 

Waltzes,  Gallopad^,  &c.  for  the  Piano-  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 

Forte  ;  and  The  Musical  Scrap.Book,  The  Musical  Album  and  Musical  Scrap- 

containing  original  and  selected   Songs,  Book  are  intended.     We  wish  to  see  a 

Ballads,  8cc.  for  the  voice,  and  Quadrilles,  sort  of  Chambers'  Journal    in    music, 

Waltzes,  &c.  for  tlie  Piauo-Forte.     The  rather  than  a  Scientific  Journal,  although 

Scrap  Book  in  edited  by  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  bearing  names  in  the  musical  world  equal 

an   accomplished    musician,  a  successful  those  of  Brewster    and  Jameson   in   the 

teacher  of  singing,  and   a  gentleman  of  vi-orld  of  science. 

considerable  literary   attainments.      The  There  have  been  a  number  of  Concerts 

regular  contributors  to  T/te  Musical  Al-  in  Edinburgh  during  last  month.     Mrs. 

bum  are  announced  to  be  the  same  Mr.  Wood  has  shewn  us  how  much  the  human 

Dun,  with  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  Mr.  voice,  and  Mr.  Bochsa  how  little  the  harp 

Muiler,  and  Mr.  Spindler,  three  Edin-  can  do,  to  entrance  the  soul  in  musical 

burgh  professional  musicians  and  teach-  delight.     Miss'Eliza  Paton  is,  as  yet,  far 

ers  of  the  most  respectable  order.     Both  inferior  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wood;  but  has 

works  are  well  conducted,  and  published  the  natural  gifts  of  a  first  rate  singer,  and 

by  music-sellei'^  of  extensive  connection,  is  likely  to  take  that  rank  in  due  time. 

But  what   is   wantc<l   is  a  Musical  Pe-  Mr.   Sapio,  whom  we  have  now  got  in 

nodical  adapted  for   the   many.     Four-  Edinburgh,  appeal's  to  us,  among  English 

fifths  of  such  a  work   should  consist  of  singers,  second  only  to  Braham. 

simple  airs,   simply    accompanied  —  the  The  Leith  Philharmonic  Society,  a  large 

remaining  fifth  being  devoted  to  music  of  and   flourishing  association  of  au:ateur8, 

a  higher  kind.     The  staid  professional  give  their  friends,  generally  once  a  month, 

musician  would  have  small  relish  for  such  a  concert  of  a  particularly  agreeable  de- 

a  work ;  and  the  mongrel  sort  of  musi-  srription.      The  Edinburgh  Professional 

clans,  called    amateur s^   would    express  Society  is  dormant, 
still  higher  contempt  for   it   than  their 


J.  Johnstone,  19,  St.  James*  Square ,  Edwl/ttrgh. 
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THE  REFORMED  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Session  has  commenced  with  bad  omens^  the  Ministers^  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  having  given  signs  of  a  spirit  which  the 
sanguine  believers  in  a  Reformed  Parliament  fancied  extinguished  for- 
ever. The  speech  with  which  his  Majesty  commenced  the  Session  was, 
as  usual,  when  speaking  of  improvements,  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  when 
menacing  war,  and  denouncing  vengeance  against  the  people,  peculiarly 
definite,  clear,  and  intelligible ;  and  the  commentary  on  this  text,  viz., 
the  speeches  and  explanations  of  the  Ministers,  has  gone  far  to  strength- 
en all  the  unpleasant  anticipations  which  tlie  speech  itself  was  calculated 
to  raise. 

On  the  first  question  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (the 
choice  of  the  Speaker,)  we  shall  say  little.  I'he  matter  itself  was  not 
very  important,  but  as  a  sign,  or  when  considered  as  involving  a  princi- 
ple: and  the  division  was,  we  conceive,  unwisely  forced  on;  yet  are 
we  well  pleased  to  see,  that  even  under  all  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  attended  this  case,  there  were  found  thirty  good  men  and 
true,  to  enter  their  protest  against  a  bad  principle. 

The  next  matter  which  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
was  one  of  far  graver  importance :  one  which,  for  the  immensity  of  its 
consequences,  has  never  been  surpassed ;  involving,  as  it  does.  Civil  Wslt 
in  Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  calling  into  question  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  at  large.  The  conduct  of  the  Ministers  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, was,  to  speak  in  mild  terms,  highly  disingenuous ;  while  the  House 
appeared  like  one  wilfully  blind,  and  determined  to  be  confiding  in  spite 
of  any  damning  evidence  which  might  be  placed  before  him. 

The  question  respecting  Ireland  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words :  By 
the  admissions  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  that  unhappy  country  has 
suffered  for  centuries  under  misrule ;  and  been  borne  down  by  grievances 
which  yet  remain.  The  extent  and  pungency  of  these  grievances  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  That  they,  and  they  alone,  have  driven  the  people 
to  madness,  seems  also  to  be  allowed ;  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  quite 
sufiicient  to  that  end,  no  one  denies. 

At  the  present  time,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasantry  are 
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more  than  usually  disturbed.  Driven  by  want^  and  goaded  by  oppression  in 
ten  thousand  various  and  maddening  forms^  they  nightly  devastate  the 
country,  commit  depredations,  and  sometimes  are  guilty  of  murder.  This  is 
one  evil,  and  this  is  the  one  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Ministers  ;  but  there  are 
others,  which  are  really  the  things  felt,  though  not  openly  complained  of. 
Among  other  things,  the  agricultural  population  have  determined  to  pay 
no  tithe.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  wisdom,  commenced  a  campaign  in  favour  of 
tithe.  He  levied  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  employed  police,  troopi<, 
judges,  and  lawyers,  to  enforce  it.  He  ruined  thousands,  and  exasperated 
the  whole  population.  As  the  tithe  was  levied  by  force  and  arms,  so  was  it 
defended.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  when,  in  warlike  guise,  you  strip  the  poor 
of  their  hard  earnings,  they  should  resist  you  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  it 
strange,  that  when  you  shew,  that  the  law  has  no  moral  power,  that  it 
is  strong  only  by  physical  force, — is  it  strange,  we  ask,  that  the  people 
should  cease  to  venerate  the  law,  and  withdraw  from  it  the  allegiance 
which,  by  habit,  they  are  accustomed  to  pay  to  it  ?  In  Ireland  such  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  such  has  been  the  result.  A  law 
hated  by  the  people  has  been  backed  by  force ;  and  by  force  it  has  been 
successfully  resisted.  The  parsons  who  have  insisted  on  their  tithes  have 
been  shot;  the  army  employed  to  collect  them  has  been  foiled;  the  judges 
appointed  to  hang  and  otherwise  punish  no-tithe-payers,  have  been  disap. 
pointed  of  their  prey;  and  the  police  are  no  longer  supreme  in  Ireland. 

Added  to  these  two  evils,  there  is  another  existing,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government ;  though  this  also  is  not  insisted  on.  The  people  gene- 
rally are  politicly  excited.  The  grievances  under  which  they  have  so  long 
suffered  are  marked  out  for  destruction  ;  the  sweeping  besom  of  Reform 
is  about,  by  the  people,  to  be  passed  over  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  all 
the  monstrous  emanations  from  that  portentous  establishment. 

These  three  classes  of  evils  (for  so  the  Ministry  and  the  gentry  of 
Ireland  consider  them)  now  existing,  the  Ministry  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  put  them  down.  And  without  any  explanation  respecting  the  malady, 
without  any  statement  as  to  the  cure  proposed,  they  come  to  the  Legis. 
lature,  and  demand  of  them  at  once  confidence  and  increased  powers. 
The  answer  to  this  demand  was,  that  before  any  increased  powers  were 
given,  the  ills  complained  of  should  be  explained;  before  harsh  measures 
were  resorted  to,  the  real  grievances  of  which  the  people  complained 
should  be  abated.  The  history  of  Ireland  contains  many  instances  of 
powers  being  given,  and  being  exercised ;  it  contains  more  of  grievances 
abated,— of  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  people  being  satisfied.  In  place 
of  declaring  war  against  a  whole  people,  a  people,  too,  whom  all  persons 
allow  to  be  grievously  abused, — why  not,  it  was  dsked,  try  the  more  mild 
and  soothing  plan  of  abolishing  the  ills  complained  of?  For  example,  try 
the  effect  of  putting  down  the  tithes,  and  the  tithe  campaign ;  substitute 
for  an  inefficient  and  insulting  police,  one  which  the  people  could  confide 
in,  and  one  which  they  would  assist ;  let  the  people  elect  their  own  ma^ 
gistrates,  and  they  will  have  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
destroy  all  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic ;  do  away  with 
the  Irish  Church, — a  church  maintained  only  for  the  clergy,  and  not  for 
the  people ;  establish  a  system  of  education,  and  a  more  equitable  taxa- 
tion ;  and  then,  if  all  these  things  fail,  ask  for  additional  powers,  and 
demand  of  the  people's  representatives  unbounded  confidence  in  your  in-  . 
tentions.  But  these  things  would  not  fail.  "IVbitefeet  would,  by  this  sys-  ** 
tern,  be  effectually  suppressed,  and  good  order  firmly  established,  where 
anarchy  has  for  centuries  been  predominant.     This  plan,  however,  does 
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»ot  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  why  not  ? 
The  answer  is  plain ;  and  however  painful  it  may  be  to  speak  as  we  are 
about  to  speak^  the  answer  shall  be  unflinchingly  given. 

The  real  grievances  of  Ireland  arise  out  of  the  Protestant  Church 
establishment,  and  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted  to  maintain  that 
establishment.  But  the  Ministers  do  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  gigantic 
burthen};  they  cling  to  it;  they  love  it;  they  will  attempt  any  thing  rathet 
than  overturn  it.  They  have  had  recourse  to  subterfuge  to  attain  their 
end.  Whatj  in  the  present  disturbances^  they  peculiarly  dislike,  is  the 
avowed  enmity  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  means  adopted  to  abate 
that  nuisance.  They  did  not  dare  say  this,  however ;  they  therefore  had 
recourse  to  an  artifice.  They  insist  on  the  outrages  of  the  Whitefeet ; 
they  paint  iB  terrible  colours,  the  disturbances  created  by  these  lawless 
depredators ;  they  pretend  that  they  desire  powers  to  put  down  these  evil 
doers,  and  they  thus  endeavour  to  frighten  the  English  people.  In  their, 
plans,  however,  these  Whitefeet  are  forgotten.  The  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  directed  against  the  non-payers  of  tithes  ;  their  increased 
powers  are  directed  against  church  and  political  agitation.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  not  thus  see  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  They 
were  still  determined  to  have  confidence  in  the  reforming  Ministry;  and 
they  voted  confidence  In  them,  and  a  determination  to  give  powers  befoice 
abating  grievances,  by  a  majority  of  301  to  65. 

These  two  symptoms  of  the  old  malady,  which  men  vainly  fancied 
was  cured  for  ever,  were  followed  by  two  others  equally  significant. 
Lord  Althorp,  on  being  asked  whether  he  intended  to  abolish  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  answered  in  his  usual  manner:  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  doing  away  with  these  taxes ;  but  he  could  not  say  whether 
he  could  do  so,  because  the  quarter's  Revenue  had  not  been  ascer. 
tained.  Put  this  answer  in  juxta-position  with  the  next  step  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers.  They  could  not  determine  to  abolish  the  most 
mischievous  tax  ^ich  is  now  levied  from  the  people,  because  they 
did  not  know  the  state  of  the  Revenue  :  but  they  could  resolve  to  main- 
tain a  parcel  of  Naval  and  Military  sinecures,  come  what  would,  be  the 
situation  what  it  might  of  the  Revenue.  Are  not  these  significant  symp- 
toms ?  Is  there  not  much  unworthy  artifice  in  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  people's  demands  }  The  Ministry,  moreover,  say  that  they  intend 
to  do  nothing  respecting  the  Corn  Laws ;  they  have  given  an  ambiguous 
answer  respecting  slavery  ;  and  very  openly  hinted  that  no  reduction  in 
taxation  will  take  place.  If  this  be  all  that  we  are  to  obtain  from  a  Re- 
formed Parliament^  we  have  laboured  hard,  and  for  many  months,  for 
very  little  purpose. 

One  word  as  to  the  composition  and  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  last  division  of  232  against  138,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion  to  reduce 
Military  and  iNTaval  sinecures,  gives  us  hopes  that,  on  questions  of  econo« 
my,  the  people's  demands  will  be  attended  to ;  that  time  will  destroy 
the  prestige  which  now  exists  respecting  the  present  Ministers ;  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  not  long  be  cajoled  by  the 
shifts  and  artifices  daily  employed  to  deceive  them.  Although  this  be 
our  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  there  is  much  in  its  composition 
to  create  disgust ;  many  having  found  their  way  into  that  assembly,  pos- 
sessing not  one  quality  required  in  the  legislators  of  a  great  nation. 
Much,  by  far  too  much,  of  the  old  leaven  remains.  Dandies,  empty- 
headed  coxcombs,  insolent  aristocrats,  yet  form  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  legislature.    It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names ;   but  to  any 
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one  who  goes  into  the  People's  House^  there  will  appear  to  he  a  strange 
assembly  of  idle  loungers^  of  mere  youths^  and  dangling'  hoys  of  fashion^ 
congregated  hehind  the  Speaker's  chair  ;  youths  whose  fit  place  would 
be  some  strict  seminary  of  useful  instruction^  where  they  might  learn 
something  beyond  the  '*  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane ;"  and  some 
twenty  years  hence  be  enabled  to  come  to  some  rational  conclusion 
upon  the  great  matters  on  which  they  now^  so  improperly^  are  called 
to  decide.  To  any  one  who  will  go  into  the  great  Council  of  the 
Nation  in  a  sedate  and  sober  spirit ;  who  feels  the  immense  respou. 
sibility  which  the  office  of  a  representative  necessarily  imposes ;  it  will 
appear  a  matter  of  serious  lamentation^  of  deep  and  bitter  regret, 
that  our  destinies^  our  whole  well-beings  and  the  well-being  of  the 
many  millions  under  our  dominion^  should  be  trifled  with  in  this  aW- 
ful  manner  ;  and  should  be  suffered  to  depend^  in  any  degree^  upon 
the  whim  and  fancy  of  a  parcel  of  insolent^  idle^  ignorant^  school, 
boys.  When  we  consider^  that  the  most  powerful  minds  the  world  ever 
saw^  have^  day  after  day^  night  after  nighty  spent  their  best  energies  in 
endeavouring  to  understand  and  solve  the  many  difficult  questions  which 
the  science  of  legislation  involves ;  when  we  know  thatj  after  all  their 
efforts^  their  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  imperfect ;  that  the  science 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  frame  is  imperfect  also  ;  what  shall  we 
siy  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  select^  for  the  practical  application  of 
this  difficult  and  perplexing  science^  a  host  of  ignorant  youths^  possessed 
even  of  very  few  kindly  or  generous  feelings  ?  Assuredly  the  People 
have  had  little  to  do  in  the  affair  beyond  that  of  permitting  it.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant^  when  all  this  rubbish  will  be^ 
utterly  and  for  ever^  swept  from  the  legislature  of  the  people. 

Although  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  House,  nearly  one  half,  who 
have  never  before  been  within  its  walls  ;  still,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
present  House  resembles  strongly,  too  strongly,  indeed,  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors. At  present,  the  new,  and  better  disposed  part  of  the  memberts, 
are  somewhat  dashed  by  the  impudent  old  leaven  which  sets  the  fashion, 
and  apparently  guides  the  estimation  of  the  House.  This  will  not  long 
be  the  case.  The  demands  of  the  people  must  quickly  be  attended  to ; 
the  feelings  that,  out  of  doors^  find  favour,  must  be  predominant  within  ; 
and  the  high  tone  of  morality,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  admire,  will 
be  adopted  and  admired  by  their  representatives  also.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  public  assembly  in  the 
kingdom,  (the  House  of  Lords  excepted,)  in  which  the  tone  of  the  mo- 
rality is  worse ;  in  which  the  arguments  employed  to  guide  their  under- 
standings are  so  vulgar;  and,  in  conclusion,  in  which  the  emotions  which 
are  predominant  are  so  utterly  selfish,  mean,  and  contemptible.  The 
better  men  of  the  House  ought  to  rise  up  in  indignation,  and  at  once 
introduce  a  higher  and  more  dignified  morality,  a  more  wise  and  instruc- 
tive mode  of  argument.  The  House  must  not  permit  the  present  empty 
set,  who  guide  its  councils,  to  predominate  after  the  fashion  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed. 


68.) 

THE  WISHING-CAP. 

No.  II. 

A  Flight  to  the  Cape.  Inferiority  of  ail  other  hunts  to  the  Lion^hunt. 
Character  of  the  Lion  vindicated.  Dr.  Johnson  caught  wild.  Inquiry 
into  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  Lions.  Nature's  love  of  Pomp  and 
Show.  An  awkward  question  for  our  friends  in  America.  National 
Symbols  in  need  of  Reformation.     Terrible  mistake  of  Napoleon. 

The  perusal  of  a  jovial  ballad  upon  a  "  Lion-hunt/'  in  a  late  publica* 
tion^*  has  made  us  wish  to  be  in  Africa^  and  see  one  for  ourselves ; 
and  accordingly^  we  have  been  there.  We  saw  a  variety  of  other  ani- 
malsj  such  as  cameleopards,  quaggas^  and  Dutchmen ;  partook  of  a  break- 
fast of  honey  with  our  friend  the  Cuculus  indicator  ;  and  had  a  sight  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Cape^  and  the  gentler  Ghosts  of  Vaillant  and  his  Na- 
rina.  As  we  go  winged,  we  of  course  go  '<as  the  crow  flies,"  straight 
to  the  mark,^-or,  to  use  a  more  apposite  simile,  as  Mercury  in  the  ancient 
poets,  with  his  Winged  Cap,  goes  over  land  and  sea  on  his  messages ;  so 
that,  if  travellers  had  had  proper  eyes  in  their  heads,  they  might  have 
seen  us  skimming  along,  now  like  a  pigeon,  and  now  like  an  albatross,  over 
France,  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  Barbary,  and  the  Desert. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  in  crossing  the  Channel  and  the  Alps  ;  and  we  cannot 
say  we  felt  much  warmer,  when  we  dipped  down  among  the  orangeries 
and  the  waters  of  the  Riviera.  The  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  place.  In  the  desert,  we  saw,  beneath  our  feet,  a  host  of  pil- 
lars of  sand,  moving  along  in  a  burning  and  fiery  twilight,  like  the 
spirits  of  Dom-Daniel.  The  Spirit  of  the  Cape  faced  us  in  a  very  grand 
manner  towards  our  right,  as  we  entered  Caffreland,  frowning  high  up 
in  the  air,  just  as  Camoens  beheld  him  on  his  return  from  India ;  but  we 
declined  his  acquaintance ;  and  closing  our  pinions,  descended  into  the 
vineyards  of  French  Comer,  where  we  took  refreshment  and  a  dance 
with  the  goodnatured  family  of  M.  du  Fresne ;  some  of  the  most  pious, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  pleasant  people  we  ever  met  with — ^a  perfect 
model  for  those  who  would  show  a  truly  religious  sense  of  the  bounties  of 
God's  creation. 

A  ^^  Lion-hunt  I"  How  grand  is  the  sound,  and  how  it  raises  in  our 
estimation  those  who  engage  in  it !  How  it  seems  to  open  to  us  at 
once  all  the  romance  and  wayfaring  universality  of  the  times  we  live  in ; 
and  throws  back  into  a  domestic  and  tea-drinking  nothingness  the  ezpe. 
rience  of  the  last  century  !  And  how  poor,  or  to-be-deprecated,  sound 
all  other  kinds  of  hunting  in  the  comparison, — ^the  "  stag-hunt," — in- 
human ;  the  *'  hare-hunt,"  ditto,  and  sneaking ;  the  "  fox-hunt,"  vulgar 
and  squire^archical.  A  "  tiger-hunt"  is  something ;  but  the  sportsmen 
get  up  on  elephants,  out  of  the  way.  The  "  lion-hunt"  is  the  thing.  It 
is  Homer  come  to  life.  Those  who  have  been  parties  to  it,  have  lived 
epically.  Only  think,  reader : — let  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  talk  as 
it  will  of  its  ''  Jury  of  Tasters ;" — let  Mr.  Ude  and  Mr.  Gunter  boast 
as  much  as  they  please ; — let  the  aristocratic  historian  record  the  exploits 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  tossed  up  a  slipper  of  Ninon's  into  a  ragout ; 


•  Ephemerides,  or  Occasional  Poems  wiittcn  in  Scotland  and  Southern  Africa,  by 
Thomas  Pringle. 
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but  here  is  a  gentleman  among  us^  Mr.  Pringle^  who  has  tasted  lion  ! 
He  thinks  it  ''  insipid,"  and  cannot  recommend  it.  At  what  a  disad- 
vantage does  this  tone  of  indifference,  this  superiority  to  a  lion-cAop,  put 
all  of  us,  who  have  never  risen  above  beef  and  mutton ! 

Of  a  similar  grandeur  compared  with  our  home-feelings,  and  begetting 
a  doubt  within  us  whether  most  to  admire  its  superiority  to  our  amuse- 
ments, or  to  be  grateful  for  the  natural  every-day  air  with  which  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  commonplace,  is  the  description  of  the  hunt  in  Mr. 
Pringle's  verse ;  as,  for  instance,  where,  in  language  no  loftier  or  more 
assuming  than  if  he  were  talking  of  a  badger,  he  sayj, 

^  But  tighten  your  girtbt,  and  look  well  to  vour  flints, 
For  heavy  andfreih  are  the  villain*!  foot-prints.** 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  lion  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  when  he  hears 
these  two  natural  epithets  }  And,  yet,  who  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
feel  an  alarm,  unknown  to  the  gallant  writer,  when  thus  told  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  tightening  his  horse's  girths,  and  looking  well  to  his  flints  ? 
One  of  the  huntsmen  is  down,  and  fairly  under  the  lion's  paw ;  yet  the 
poet  has  no  greater  alarm  for  him  than  he  expresses  in  the  following 
jovial  couplet  :*-* 

'<  Bezadenhout,  up  man  I  'tis  only'a  scratch — 

You  were  always  a  scamp,  and  have  met  with  your  match.*' 

To  have  been  under  a  lion,  his  paws  on  one's  breast,  and  his  great 
visage  panting  and  looking  round  him ;  and  yet  to  be  told  it  was  ''  only 
a  scratch  !"    This  is  "  coming  to  the  scrat(;h"  with  a  lustre ! 

We  shall  not  repeat,  however,  the  details  of  a  sport  which  has  been  so 
well  described  in  the  verse  and  prose  of  this  gentleman,  and  by  so  many 
other  writers.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  bearing  testimony  to 
their  accuracy,  and  with  saying  how  glad  we  are  to  see  tlie  character  of 
the  lion  for  courage  and  magnanimity  vindicated  by  the  latest  of  our 
fellow-travellers.  Some  mechanical-minded  persons,  out  of  an  idle  jealousy 
of  the  poets,  (the  best  of  all  observers,)  would  fain  have  had  us  belieVe  of 
late  years,  that  the  lion  was  a  sneaking  fellow,  no  better  than  a  cat.  They 
triumphantly  desired  us  to  notice  how  he  watched,  cat-like,  for  his  prey  ; 
how  ]41e  he  was,  except  when  roused  by  hunger ;  and  how  quietly  he 
could  \^alk  off  before  a  score  or  so  of  men  and  dogs,  after  standing  and 
looking  them  in  the  face,  and  considering  their  presented  muskets. 
Unquestionably  the  lion  has  a  relationship  to  the  cat ;  just  as  a  great 
man  has  to  the  little  people  among  his  species.  He  also  holds  a  man  in 
fiis  mouth,  (a  very  terrible  sight !)  just  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  But  he 
does  not  sport  with  his  prey  !  He  is  not  cruel ;  not  willing  to  get  his 
pleasure*  out  of  one's  pain.  He  watches,  it  is  true,  for  his  prey ;  but  so 
would  Jenkins,  if  he  were  an  outlaw  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  a  boy  was 
going  by  with  a  leg  of  mutton.  So  would  ''  Jenkins,"  do  we  say  }  So 
would  the  most  dignified  Doctor  or  the  greatest  Saint  among  us.  Sup- 
pose that  Dr,  Johnson,  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  even  our  Gracious 
King  William,  had,  by  some  accident,  grown  up  in  the  woods,  without 
education  or  speech,  and  been  caught,  and  called  Sam  or  William,  the 
Wild-Boy ;  and  suppose  he  had  been  brought  to  town  in  a  caravan,  and 
had  got  loose  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  had  nothing  to 
eat  idl  day,  and  a  man  were  going  by  with  a  dish  of  turtle  from  the 
pastry-cooks !  Conceive  the  eye  with  which  Wild  Sam  would  stand 
looking  from  behind  the  caravan  door,  for  fear  his  master  should  see  him ; 
and  then  the  shout  with  which  he  would  bplt  forth  upon  the  turtle,  gob» 
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bling  it  up  as  if  no  dignity  was  in  him.     We  say  nothing  of  the  varieties 
of  other  kinds  of  prey  for  which  certain  human  beings  watch ;  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  lower  the  character  of  the  lion  who  lurks  only  out  of 
necessity^  and  not  from  their  love  of  cheating  and  gain.     That  the  lion  is 
idle^  except  when  he  is  hungry^  may  be  admitted ;  but  what  is  the  plea  for 
human  occupation  in  general^ except  that  a  man  "must  live;"  that  he  must 
''  get  his  bread ;"  and  that  if  he  is  idle^  he  will  have  no  butcher's  meat. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  we  flesh-eatings  fish-hooking,  stag- 
huntings  war-makings  boroughmongering,  two-legged  animalSs  sit  in  judg. 
ment  upon  our  fellow- creatures  the  quadrupeds;  and  abuse  them  for  doing, 
out  of  sheer  instinct  and  compulsion,  what  we  perpetrate  out  of  a  deliberate 
self-indulgence  !    Let  those  among  us  who  have  really  not  been  educated 
for  nothings  and  who  have  a  decent  quantity  of  humanity  to  go  upon,  do 
justice  to  Hie  common  instincts  of  lion  and  noblelord.   As  to  his  walking 
off  before  a  multitude  of  men  and  dogSs  with  loaded  musketSs  and  all 
sorts  of  advantages  over  hims  it  is  whats  in  a  Xenophon  or  a  Frederick 
the  Seconds  would  have  been  called  a  retreat,  not  a  skulking  away.    The 
lion  refuses  to  risk  his  lifes  and  that  of  otherss  to  no  purpose ;  and  instead 
of  praising  him  for  its  ^^  ^^  bim  idle  and  skulking.     It  is  surely 
enough  thats  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  decline  the  battles  he  can 
look  calmly  upon  his  enemies ;  nays  (&s  they  acknowledge  themselvess) 
with  the  most  lofty  and  courageous  aspect.     If  a  dog  or  so  happens  to 
come  too  near  him  on  that  occasions  he  makes  a  movement  of  his  paWs 
invisible  as  one  of  Belcher's  pieces  of  by-plays  and  smites  the  mongrel 
to  death ;  which  is  just  as  if  he  had  saids   "  Do  not  misinterpret  mes 
and  behave  like  a  puppy.     I  am  standing  thuSs  not  for  fear  of  you,  but 
like  a  proper  general  calculating  his  forces."     When  Homer  speaks  of  a 
lion  walking  offs  it  is  in  compliment  to  his  bravest  warriorss  and  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  retire. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  the  creations  whichs  deeply  considered,  is  more 
mysterious  than  any  other ;  but  with  that  kindly  permission  to  question 
her  proceedingSs  in  which  Nature  indulges  uSs  we  may  be  alio  weds  ^i^b 
all  due  reverences  to  express  our  amazement  at  the  existence  of  your 
wild  beast.  We  can  see  "  no  exquisite  reason  for  him."  He  seemss  as 
if  his  uses  had  been  anterior  to  the  present  system  of  the  worlds  and 
that  he  is  "  going  out"  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  lion  was  the  lap. dog 
of  the  antediluvianSs  or  hunted  a  superior  order  of  mice  in  the  reign  of 
Gian  Ben  Gian.  At  presents  (unless  it  be  his  office  to  keep  Aown  the 
population  of  the  Cameleopard  and  the  deer,)  we  see  nothing  in  a  lion  or 
tiger,  but  a  raging  stomachs  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrupeds  impelled  to 
fill  itself  at  the  cost  of  other  stomachs ;  excepts  indeeds  its  existence  in- 
volve some  very  exquisite  sensations  of  health  and  comfort  during  its 
liours  of  repose ;  or  be  kept  up  in  order  to  furnish  our  story  books 
with  a  pleasing  terrors  and  our  poets  with  similes.  *  Doubtless,  there  are 
corners  of  things  of  which  human  inquiry  knows  nothing ;  even  in  ob- 
jects with  which  it  concludes  itself  to  be  well  acquainted.  A  lion  has 
affections,  and  will  take  kindly  to  the  company  of  a  dog  or  a  kid.  He 
has  also  a  lofty,  and  even  thinking  countenance  in  its  way ;  and  Heaven 
knows  what  may  be  his  meditations  during  a  bland  interval  of  digestions 
or  what  he  or  any  other  animal  may  know  of  us.  He  is  also  handsome 
after  his  kind.  Marcus  AureliuSs  that  most  amiable  of  utilitarianss  found 
beauty  in  the  very  gape  of  his  jawss-— that  "  chasm  of  teeth,"  (%•*/*'  •«•«'««-) 
as  Anacreon  calls  it.  Certainly  the  lion  has  a  manes  the  sole  use  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  luxuriant  grandeur  to  his  aspect.    Nature  seems 
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to  warrant  a  certain  pride  and  glory,  not  only  in  the  robes  of  kings  and 
fine  ladies,  but  in  the  decoration  she  has  bestowed  upon  certain  ani- 
Dials, — as  in  the  mane  of  the  lion,  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  &c.  An 
*'  article"  might  be  written  on  these  propensities  in  her,  which,  in  human 
beings,  would  be  thought  weaknesses,  or  a  superfluous  love  of  ornament 
and  display.  She  thus  furnishes  one  of  the  best  arguments  we  know  of 
for  the  shews  of  state,  and  an  ornamental  condition  of  government ; 
only,  in  impelling  us'  to  see  beyond  them,  she  leaves  us  to  settle  the 
question  as  we  please.  We,  therefore,  for  our  parts,  avail  ourselves  of 
this  license ;  and  are  for  clipping  the  robes  of  kings,  and  reducing  the 
establishment  of  all  kinds  of  lions. 

How  came  the  Americans,  when  they  set  up  a  republic,  to  take  an 
eagle  for  their  symbol }  Their  eagle,  it  is  true,  is  an  American  one,  the 
«  bald  eagle ;"  but  why  a  "  bald"  eagle,  or  any  other  eagle  ?  Why  any 
animal  /era  natura,  and  of  the  old  royal  brute  standard  ?  It  was  as 
much  as  to  say  to  royalty,  ^'  I  am  as  powerful  as  you,  and  have  as  good 
claws."  Well;  what  then?  Such  an  answer  might  have  been  well 
enough  at  the  moment ;  but  why  g^ve  it  for  ever  ?  Why  set  up  with  an 
everlasting  intention,  an  emblem  of  brute  rivalry  ?  It  was  done,  proba* 
bly,  out  of  sheer  want  of  thought.  Or,  perhaps,  victory  and  military  power 
had  an  eye  in  it  to  Washington  and  the  Romans.  Washington  himself 
had  a  bit  of  the  eagle  in  his  countenance,  as  soldiers  are  apt  to  have, — 
and  of  the  <<  bald"  eagle  tou.  Here  was  the  beak  and  the  decision ;  but 
no  great  indication  of  mind.  Franklin  objected  to  thisr  royal,  and  impe- 
rial, and  ravening  symbol;  and  said,  he  should  have  preferred  a  'Turkey." 
'^  At  dinner,  so  would  I/'  Washington  might  have  replied ;  ''  and  you. 
Doctor,  are  of  the  eating,  rather  than  the  fighting  species."  Frank- 
lin, it  must  be  owned,  was  a  little  fatter  than  sage  beseemed,  and  had 
something  of  the  turkey  in  the  cut  of  his  figure. 

A  time  will  come,  perhaps  not  long  first,  when  nations  will  be  ashamed 
of  these  representations  in  the  shape  of  eagles  and  lions,  and  adopt  sym- 
bols- more  eonsonant  with  the  ideas  of  wisdom  and  justice.  Wild  animals 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  fit  emblems  of  such  governors  of  the  world 
as  the  world  has  hitherto  consented  to  have, — '^  shearers,  not  shepherds 
of  the  people," — war-making,  devouring  robbers. — ^blood-suckers  of  the 
public  body.  See  in  what  brutal  and  prodigious  shapes  the  monarchs  of 
the  world  present  themselves  before  us, — the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Russian  despots,  with  their  eagle  heads ;  other  sovereigns,  in  the  guise 
of  lions  and  leopards;  others,  of  horses;  and  behindthemcome  their  feudal 
rout  of  lions  rampant,  and  dragons,  and  griffins,  and  Herald  knows  how 
many  other  monsters,  real  and  fabulous ;  all  bent  upon  only  one  thing, 
— tearing  us,  and  snatching  the  spoil.  It  is  like  the  unseemly  multi- 
tude in  Ariosto :—     ^ 

Non  Til  Teduta  mai  piu  ttnna  tomui*  Waf  nerer  yet  beheld  uncoutber  train, 

Fio  moitnioil  voltt  »  pcggio  flitU.  Facet  more  ftail,  or  more  unlawful  duipet ; 

Alcun*,  dal  oollo  in  cui,  d*  uomini  an  lbr»a>  Some,  fhnn  neck  downward!,  had  the  fimna  of  mai» 

Col  Tiso  altri  di  idmTe,  altri  di  ntti :  Vrith  brute  protruding  heaiu  of  caU  or  apes ; 

Stampoae  alcun*  oo'  pie*  caprini  t'onnc;,  Some,  with  goats'  fiset,  went,  Texingtfae  torn  pWn ; 

Alcuai  son  centauri  agiU  ed  attl :  Some  looured  away,  like  oentaun  bent  on  rapes : 

Son  glovani  impudentl  e  veochi  stoHi,  Naked  and  etothed  were  there,  at  whim  might  noM, 

Chi  nudi,  e  chi  di  itrane  Mli  InvoltL  And  impudent  young  men,  and  foolish  old. 
Orlando  Furioio,  Canto  ft.  ▼.  0. 

Dom  Miguel  and  the  Duke  of. Brunswick,  to  wit,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis.  It  is  not  only  the  cup  of  luxury  that  lias  induced  men  to 
make  beasts  of  themselves ;  the  cup  of  power  has  had  an  equal  enchant- 
ment.  It  is  now  understood,  even  by  those  who  abused  him  by  wholesale, 
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out  of  secret  envy^  that  Bonaparte  did  a  foolish  thing  when  he  looked 
back  upon  the  ancient  world  and  the  Roman  eagles^  instead  of  directing  ^ 
his  eyes  forward  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  consequence 
of  making  himself  an  eagle^  was^  that  he  got  hunted  down  by  his  fellow, 
birds  of  prey^  whose  race  he  ought  to  have  superseded  by  being  a  man. 
France  has  no  longer  an  eagle  to  lead  it.  It  has  got  Dr  Franklin's 
turkey^  fat  and  homely,  and  making  ludicrous  ostentation  of  its  tale  of 
Jemappes.  But  the  individual  degradation  is  a  part  of  the  general  ad- 
vancement.  The  French,  for  their  present  national  symbol,  we  believe, 
have  revived  the  old  Gallic  cock, — a  foolish  emblem  founded  on  a  pun. 
By  and  by  they  will  have  a  better.  If  Bonaparte  had  not  condescended 
to  be  an  emperor,  and  if,  instead  of  an  eagle,  he  had  taken  for  his  de- 
vice, a  human  being,  or  Justice  with  her  scales,  he  would  now  have  been 
sitting  at  the  top  of  the  world,  distributing  happiness,  and  receiving 
such  homage  as  never  was  yet  received  by  man.  His  gains  were  thought 
great :  but  oh  !  how  little  they  were  compared  with  his  Iobb  /  Such  an 
opportunity  was  never  put  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  since  the  world 
began ;  but  alas  !  he  was  educated  a  conqueror,  and  did  not  know  his 
good  luck.  He  was  not  aware,  that  the  most  frightful  of  all  lost  occa- 
sions began  at  the  very  moment  he  thought  himself  most  fortunate,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  old  potencies. 

What  win  be  the  symbol  of  England,  when  she  has  a  new  one  ?  what 
her  own  coat  of  arms,  if  she.ekooses  to  keep  up  that  anomaly?  For 
her  lion  is  but  the  crest  of  her  old  kings,  worn  to  distinguish  them  in 
battle,  as  other  knights  wore  their  respective  devices ;  and  nobody  wears 
coat-armour  now.  A  new  coat-of.arms  at  the  Herald's  office  is  as  ridi- 
culous as  if  the  heralds  were  to  give  a  man  a  licence  to  walk  about  in 
the  dress  of  the  twelfth  century.  England,  a%  England, — as  a  country 
and  a  people, — ^has  in  reality  no  device,  unless  the  figure  of  Britannia 
be  called  one,  which  is  rather  a  personification,  and  one  in  bad  pedantic 
taste ;  a  kind  of  Minerva  with  a  bale  of  goods  by  her  side,  fit  only  for  a 
broker's  card,  or  the  head  of  a  merchant  vessel.  Pitt  took  away  the 
best  thing  about  this  figure,  when  he  exchanged  the  cap  of  liberty  for  a 
trident ;  an  alteration  which  ought  to  have  been  resented,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  abuse  of  liberty  in  France :  for  the  abuses  of  others  do 
not  destroy  one's  own  propriety.  That  apocryphal,  according  to  Gibbon, 
scandalous,  and  bacon-selling  personage,  St.  George,  with  his  dragon, 
was  no  better.  He  suited  Mr.  Pitt's  time  far  better  than  ours,  es- 
pecially if  Gibbon's  account  of  him  be  true,  that  he  was  a  contractor. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  nothing  but  an  heraldic  absurdity,  and  we  ought  to 
have  done  with  him.  And  what  has  England,  and  especially  existing 
England,  to  do  with  lions  and  unicorns,  and  other  beasts  never  found 
upon  its  soil,  and  representing  nothing  but  ravening  power  ?  However, 
these  changes  must  take  time.  We  only  propose  to  give  the  first  intima- 
tion of  them,  and  to  help  the  general  inclination  to  question  the  old 
customs.  If.  it  be  answered  that  they  are  "  only  customs,"  we  must 
reply  with  the  Greek  philosopher,  that  we  must  not  say  "  only,"  when 
speaking  of  a  custom ;  we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  a  At  habit  of  the 
acquiescence,  and  whether  its  tendency  be  to  maintain  good  or  evil. 
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THE  RECALL. 

BY  CAPTAIN  CALDE&  CAMPBELL. 


Come  back  !  Come  back ! 
Come,  with  the  bunting  bud  and  rushing  rain ; 

Come,  iWth  the  green  weed  to  its  last  year*s  track  ; 
Come,  with  the  first  shoot  of  the  sprouting  grain, — 

Come  back  to  me  again  ! 

Is  thy  heart  cold  ? 
Or,  do  thine  eyes  turn  with  a  yearning  glance 

Back  to  my  breast^s  forsaken  heap  of  gold, 
Which,  with  a  miscr^s  love,  was  prixed  so  once, 

In  thy  enthusiasm*B  trance  ?  "^ 

Come  back  ! — The  earth 
Recalls  the  verdure,  that  deserts  it  when 

The  sleets  of  winter  whiten  into  birth, — 
But  spring  resumes  her  sceptre  green,  and  then 

Earth  calls  it  back  agen. 

The  summer  birds. 
That  woo  the  May-flower  on  the  sunny  brae, 

Hare  their  inconstant  hour ;  but  there  are  words 
Will  bring  them  back  to  the  abandoned  spray; — 

Hast  thou  less  heart  than  they  ? 

The  mountains  rude 
Hare  voices  in  the  tempest*s  time  of  wrath  ; 

And  from  their  caves,  where  infant  echoes  brood, 
Each  thunder-peal  its  solemn  answer  hath, 

Making  through  air  its  path ! 

And  in  this  world 
Lovers  breath  pervades  creation's  humblest  thing ; — 

Fond  mysteries  round  the  human  heart  are  curlM, 
Which  make  it  to  its  brother-bosom  cling. 

Even  in  hope's  peiishing. 

Think  not  thy  heart. 
With  all  its  coldness,  hath  no  answering  tone : — 

Come  back,  and  let  kind  Nature  pUy  her  part — 
Come  back,  and  blush  that  ever  thou  hast  thrown 

Thy  feelings  into  stone ! 

Come  back  again  I 
Come,  with  the  sweet  fresh  shower,  the  balmy  dew, — 

Come,  with  the  sky-lark's  renovated  strain,—    ^ 
Come,  with  the  bird  that  builds  its  nest  anew— - 

Shall  all  but  man  prove  true  ? 

A  voice  replies— 
<<  They  come  not  back,  the  dead  I— .My  love  is  o'er; 

Thy  heart  and  its  recall  I  do  not  prize,— 
I  woo  the  world — ^the  muse  I  woo  no  more—.. 

Who  can  the  past  restore}  ?" 

« 
Alas  !  for  thefr— . 

So  young,  so  young,  yet  with  a  heart  so  old  ! 

Courting  a  world,  that  looks  contemptuously 
On  thee  and  thine  I  Alas  !  that  feelings  cold, 

To  dross  should  turn  bright  gold  I 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ABOLITION  AND 

COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES. 

Let  no  reader  start  away  from  our  paper  in  the  fear  that  it  will  either 
be  a  long  or  an  abstruse  one : — we  are  tired  of  these  scientific  criticisms; 
and^  in  plain  truths  they  suit  not  our  Magazine.  And  they  who  hold  our 
sentiments^  on  the  knotty  question  of  our  title  to  partake  somewhat  of 
paradox^  will  also^  before  concluding  what  is  here  written^  find  reason  to 
acquit  us  of  the  dishonesty  of  hunting  for  arguments  in  favour  of  a  pre- 
determined opinion ;  of  looking  only  at  one  side  of  the  diverse -coloured 
object^  and  studiously  suppressing  any  incommodious*  information  which 
may  come  from  its  opposite  surface.  It  is  our  purpose  and  desire  to  bring 
out  the  whole  truths  in  regard  of  what  is  rather  an  intricate  point ;  and 
we  may  here  give  utterance  to  our  firm  expectation,  that  the  following 
brief  sketch  will,  in  not  a  few  respects,  modify  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  perceived  nothing  objectionable  or  difficult  in  the  popular 
project  of  Commutation. 

That  the  true  incidence  of  Tithe,  in  a  country  whose  whole  land  is  so 
burdened,  is  upon  the  consumer,  is  a  proposition  admitting  of  the  closest 
demonstration ;  and  the  reader  who  would  understand  why  we  say  so, 
is  referred  to  the  criticism  on  Colonel  Thompson's  True  Theory  of  Rent, 
in  our  ninth  Number. 

But  this  case  does  not  involve  the  situation  of  Great  Britain.  One  half 
of  our  land,  Scotland  being  included,  is  tithe  free ;  and  it  is  from  such  a 
state  that  we  are  required  to  make  the  transition.  Now,  it  is  recognized 
by  every  one  whose  head  contains  the  veriest  elements  of  appropriate 
knowledge,  as  the  natural  as  well  as  actual  consequence  of  these  circum~ 
stances,  that  the  tithed  land  is  far  back  in  cultivation  when  compared 
with  the  tithe-free  land ;  and  this,  further,  is  understood  by  the  accurate 
observer,  that  the  lowest  soil  in  cultivation  on  tithed  estates  is  more 
fertile  just  by  one-tenth,  than  the  lowest  on  untithed  estates.  Of  two 
estates  so  situated,  consisting  of  six  different  corresponding  qualities  of 
soil,  the  following  Schedule  may  represent  the  actual  position.  The 
numbers  are  the  supposed  quarters  of  wheat  obtainable  from  each  soil,  in 
return  for  the  same  outlay ;  and,  of  course,  they  represent  the  compara- 
tive fertilities : — 


Scale  of  Soih. 

Untithed  Estate. 

Tithed  EstaU 

Soil,  No.  1 
2 

26  qrs. 
20 

25  qrs. 
20 

3 

15 

.      •    15 

4 
5 
6 

10 
9 

10 
uncultivated, 
uncultivated. 

Why  «oil  No.  4.  is  the  last  cultivated  on  the  tithed  estate,  while  soil 
No.  6.  is  cultivated  on  the  untithed  one,  must  be  plain  to  a  child ;  it  is, 
because  the  exaction  of  tithe  renders  them  equally  unfertile  or  only  pro- 
ductive of  9  qrs.  in  so  far  as  respects  the  farmer  and  the  landlord.  Now, 
the  foregoing  is  an  artificial  state  of  things,  and  the  tax  keeps  up  the 
artificial  inequality.  If  tithe  had  been  non-existent,  or  utterly  abolished, 
the  culture  of  the  estates  had  been  uniform ;  and  the  country  would 
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have  obtained  from  them  the  required  supply  of  158^  qrs.  in  equal  quotas. 

The  following  will  show  the  condition  in  which  each  estate  had  then 

been : — 

Scaie  of  S9ii9<  Estate  now  free.  Estate  now  tithed, 

but  sup^posedfree. 

Soil,  No.  1  ...  85  ...  85 

8  .  SO  .        .     -  .  80 

3  ...  15  ...  15 

4  ...  10  ...  10 

5  .  .  .  9^  .         .         .  9^ 

6  .  uncultivated.  uncultivated. 

Thus  far  we  are  safe,  as  we  have  but  described  undeniable,  because 
notorious  facts.  One  step  farther,  however,  and  exceptions  and  diver- 
sities of  opinions  begin  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  ambiguous 
or  double-faced  circumstance  to  which  their  origin  may  be  traced.  The 
foregoing  artificial  or  tax-produced  state,  differs  from  the  foregoing  natu- 
ral or  free  state,  in  two  important  consequences ;  and  just  as  we  look 
most  at  the  one,  or  most  at  the  other,  will  our  favours  most  attach  to 
one  or  the  other  proposed  methods  of  transitioQ.  The  plan  is,  to  look 
fully  at  both,  at  least  if  we  would  form  an  impartial  judgment. 

The  Two  Effects  we  allude  to  are  as  follows  : — 

Effect  First, — In  the  tax-produced  state,  the  inferior  soil  No.  6.  is  forced 
into  cultivation,  whilst  in  the  free  state  it  would  not  be  required ;  the 
necessary  produce  being  obtained,  as  shown  in  the  table,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  uniform  cultivation  as  far  as  No.  5.  Now,  as  every  civilized 
mortal  is  aware,  the  price  of  corn  is  measurable  by  the  expense  of  raising 
it  on  the  lowest  soils  cultivated;  so  that,  if  we  take  £18  as  the  uniform 
outlay  necessary  to  produce  the  enumerated  quantities  on  each  of  the 
various  soils,  we  have  for  the  price  of  one  quarter  of  com  in  the  tax- 
produced  state  £18  divided  by  9  or  £2 ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  for  its 
price  i^  the  free  state  £18  divided  by  9^  or  £1,  ITs.  10}d.  Because  of 
the  existence  of  tithe  therefore,  the  consumer  pays  88.  lid  additional  for 
every  quarter  of  corn  he  consumes ;  which,  to  the  whole  consumers  upon 
the  whole  159^  quarters,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £16,  13s.  6id.  annually. 
The  imposition  of  this  grievance,  which  we  hold  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
barbarous  tax,  we  therefore  set  down  as  Effect  the  First. 

Effect  Second, — In  consequence  of  the  inequality  of  cultivation,  the 
owners  of  tithed  and  untithed  estates  are  in  unequal  positions.  Tithed 
estates  confessedly  yield  less  rent  than  untithed  ones  of  corresponding 
soils,  by  the  value  of  the  tithe  on  them.  The  details  of  this  effect  will 
be  found  in  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  article,  by  whoever  is  curious. 
Its  reality  will  be  noticed  at  a  glance ;  but  it  must  not  be  held  as  a 
grievance  on  the  individual  proprietor,  as  he  purchased  his  estate  with 
the  burden,  and  is  only  entitled  to  the  amount  he  receives. 

Upon  this  latter  fact,  and  it  exclusively,  the  modern  advocates  of  Com- 
mutation found  their  schemes.  We  shall  not  follow  their  example,  hav- 
ing seldom,  during  our  terrestrial  pilgrimage,  found  it  injudicious  to 
cast  our  eyes  everywhere  around. 

I.  And,  first,  let  us  calculate  the  influence  of  a  measure  of  Abolition 
upon  both  effects. 

1.  We  argue,  it  must  be  remembered,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
former  quantity  of  produce,  and  no  more,  is  meant  to  be  extracted  from 
the  land ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  in  respect  of  the  First  Effect,  Abolition 
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might  at  once  deliver  the  people  from  the  burden.  The  burden  arises 
from  the  condition  of  irregular  cultivation ;  its  amount  was  calculated 
by  comparing  the  tax-produced  state  with  the  free  state ;  and  what  we 
mean  by  Abolition^  is  a  return  to  the  free  state.  In  order^  however^ 
that  no  more  corn  be  demanded  of  the  soil  than  before,  as  much  must 
he  imported  as  before ;  and  it  follows  that,  as  a  necessary  concomitant, 
the  Com  Law  be  modified.  In  the  case  now  supposed,  the  import  duty 
would  require  to  be  lowered  2s.  \\d  per  quarter;  andif^his  were  refused 
it  would  clearly  be  on  principles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
law.  If  this  were  refused  our  hopes  from  Abolition  would,  of  course,  be 
disappointed;  but  no  good  Statesman  would  refuse  it,  «ho  perceives  in 
the  existing  com  duties  a  source  of  ceaseless  wrath  and  bitter  contest 
in  the  community,  and  whose  patriotism  were  warm  enough  to  make 
him  seize  with  avidity  on  so  admirable,  so  golden  a  moment,  for  doing 
it  nearly  altogether  away.  The  consideration  we  speak  of,  is  a  consider, 
ation  deserving  the  attention  of  all. 

2.  The  influence  of  Abolition  on  our  Second  Effect,  is  confessedly  not  so 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  very  different  from  what  our  commuters  suppose, 
and  far  more  satisfactory.  It  is  the  idea  of  these  economists,  that  were 
tithe  abolished  without  commutation,  the  amount  of  the  impost  would 
find  its  way  into  the  landlord's  pocket,  over  and  above  the  rents  he  had 
bought.  True,  the  rents  of  the  two  sets  of  estates  will  now  be  equalized ; 
and  if  the  rent  of  the  formerly  untithed  estate  remained  just  as  it  was, 
the  predicted  consequence  would  manifestly  ensue ;  but  this  holds  not — 
neither  the  consequence.  The  cultivation  of  the  originaUy  free  estate, 
be  it  observed,  has  receded,  and  therefore  its  rent  has  diminished ;  whilst 
the  cultivation  of  the  now  freed  estate  has  advanced,  and  its  rent  is 
considerably  increased.  How  this  loss,  and  this  gain,  are  determined  in 
amount,  will  appear  in  the  Illustrative  Note ;  it  suffices  now  to  mark  the 
existence  of  the  change,  and  to  state  that  the  aggregate  rental  of  the 
country  would  not  thereby  be  augmented.  What  the  one  set  of  proprie- 
tors gained,  the  other  set  would  lose — ^probably  more.  But  there  is  no 
denying  that  even  this  result  were  inconvenient ;  and  it  must  be  set  fairly 
down  as  one  of  those  iUs,  of  those  jarrings  of  interests,  which  usually 
attend  the  adjustment  of  a  great  economical  question.  There  is,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  principle  of  adjustment.  The  estates  of  the  great 
English  landowners  are  very  varied  in  respect  of  the  tithe  impost ;  some 
have  tithed  and  untithed  lands  all  intermingled,  and  others  are  proprie- 
tors, in  addition,  of  large  districts  in  Scotland,  a  country  comparatively 
free  from  tithe.  The  gain  and  the  loss  would  here  manifestly  compen- 
sate each  other,  though  to  what  extent  we  do  not  venture  to  conjecture. 
The  subject  is  now  stated  fully,  and  we  emphatically  point  to  what  we 
have  seen  as  the  great  but  solitary  evil  of  a  measure  of  Abolition. 

II. — ^With  equal  severity,  but  equal  candour,  let  us  criticise  the  schemes 

of  Coinf  UTATION. 

Of  these  there  be  two  kinds,  differing  essentially  as  to  principle,  and 
entirely  as  to  result : — One,  a  Commutation  proceeding  upon  that  ground 
of  our  whole  reasonings  above  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce now  received,  and  no  more,  be  meant  to  be  extracted  from  the  land- 
after  the  change ;  and  the  other,  a  Commutation  altogether  disregarding 
this  principle.     We  shall  examine  the  qualities  of  both. 

Commutation  First, — 1.  In  regard  of  the  First  Effect,  a  Commutation  of 
this  species  would  have  precisely  the  same  action  as  Abolition.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  two  sets  of  estates  being  equalized,  and  the  Com  Law  adjusted 
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to  permit  of  the  usual  quantity  of  foreign  supply^  prices  would  inevitably 
fall,  whatever  the  burden  laid  upon  rent ;  and  the  people  would  thus  as- 
suredly obtain  the  before-mentioned  relief.  2.  In  regard  of  our  Second 
Effect,  the  influence  of  such  a  measure  would  necessarily  be  very  differ- 
ent. In  the  case  of  Abolition,  the  tithe  revenue  is  done  away ;  in  the 
case  of  Commutation,  it  is  still  levied— and  levied  from  the  rent  of  the 
formerly  tithed  estates.  Had  that  rent  been  augmented  to  the  amount 
of  tithe,  no  harm  would  have  ensued ;  but  we  have  already  shewn  that  it 
is  not  so ;  and  therefore  the  proprietor  would  be,  in  so  far,  minus  in  point 
of  income.  He  would  be  minus  in  at  least  half  the  tithe,  as  our  note 
more  specifically  exhibits ;  and  even  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  take  from  him 
the  half  he  might  receive,  there  would  then  be  destroyed  the  entire 
action  of  that  principle  of  compensation  which,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
would^  under  existing  circumstances,  operate  largely  in  abrading  the 
irregularities  consequent  on  Abolition.  But  why  waste  words  on  this 
species  of  Commutation  ?  There  certainly  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
its  being  proposed  ? 

Commutation  Second, — ^A  Commutation  without  accompanying  change  in 
our  Corn  Law:  that  is  the  Commutation  at  present  in  extraordinary  favour ! 
That  such  a  Commutation  should  be  signally  favoured  by  some,  is  indeed 
nothing  strange ;  it  is  only  strange  that  it  should  ever  have  found  favour 
with  our  people.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  may  easily  be  made 
apparent.  It  is  plain  that,  under  the  existing  Corn  Law,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  prices  to  permanent  depression,  which  would  follow  on  a  removal 
of  the  artificial  cause  of  inequality  of  culture,  could  not  take  effect.  Any 
such  tendency  would  act  in  gradually  limiting  the  present  supply  of 
foreign  corn,  by  heightening  the  import  duties ;  and  it  would  therefore  be 
its  only  permanent  consequence,  to  cause  the  extraction  of  a  larger  than 
our  present  supply  from  the  soils  of  our  own  land.  Now,  the  purely 
untithed  lands  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  recede  in  respect  of  cultivation ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tithed  lands  would  advance  in  cultivation  as 
far  as  the  present  lowest  cultivated  point.  The  untithed  estate  of  our 
example  would  not  recede  to  soil  No.  &,,  and  the  tithed  one  advance  to  the 
corresponding  one ;  but  because  of  the  additional  demand,  the  tithed 
estate  would  advance  to  No.  6.,  and  the  untithed  one  remain  as  it  was. 
If  the  Corn  Law  was  not  adjusted  to  the  new  natural  price  point,  no  power 
or  provision  could  hinder  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  our  cul- 
tivated acres,  and  the  sinking  of  large  sums  of  farmers*  capital  in  the 
tillage  of  bad  and  barren  soils.  The  consequence  of  such  a  Commuta- 
tion  to  the  landlord  and  the  Church  may  be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme, 
as  it  leaves  their  rental  and  their  amount  of  tithes  untouched.  The  tithe 
revenue  may  now  be  collected  with  all  justice,  and  in  full  amount,  as  the 
formerly  tithed  estates  will  yield  its  amount  in  additional  rent ;  but  to 
the  people,  in  one  respect,  the  change  is  wholly  indifferent,  as  not  an  iota 
of  financial  benefit  could  accrue ;  and  in  another  respect,  it  is  most  pre- 
judicial, and  ought  to  be  correspondingly  odious.  The  grand  obstacle  to 
the  entire  and  final  Abolition  of  the  Corn  Law,  is,  if  any  obstacle  exists, 
the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  the  culture  of  these  barren  soils ;  and 
we  are  here  hurrying  into  a  measure  which  will  at  least  double  that  evil. 
We  are  effecting,  for  the  sake  of  mere  convenience,  a  change  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  repeal  of  that  law. 

In  our  exposition  of  the  whole  facts  of  this  rather  intricate  subject, 
we  have  been  brief,  and  purposely  avoided  all  use  of  the  debateable  word 
incidence.    It  is  a  question,  in  our  view  of  it,  intimately  bound  up  with 
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the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and^  if  wo  are  correct^  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  turning  point  of  a  great  economical  crisis.  If  the  Com 
Laws  are  to  be  modified^ — if  it  seems  right  and  desirable  to  the  nation, 
that  those  bad  soils,  which  were  broken  up  under  the  reign  of  monopoly, 
should  be  again  abandoned,  and  that  the  people  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  Providence  offers  them  through  the  medium  of  trade, — then  were 
it  the  most  wretched  of  follies,  and  the  deepest  infatuation,  to  rush,  at 
the  present  moment,  into  a  measure,  which  cannot  but  render  a  return  to 
just  and  liberal  principles  of  commerce,  at  least  twice  as  difficult  as  it 
now  is.  We  enter  here  upon  no  speculation  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  we  have  pointed  out  what  we  esteem  a  great  danger  ;  and  we  do  say, 
and  are  certain  that  our  countrymen  will  say  along  with  us,  that  in  the 
impending  modification  of  the  Tithe  Laws,  nothing  must  be  effected  which 
will  farther  complicate  the  yet  more  momentous  question  of  the  Corn  Law. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  soon  with  some  decision  and  minuteness  on 
the  whole  subject  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Revenues.  We  shall  immediately 
be  possessed  of  the  Report  of  the  Com  Law  Revenues. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  distinct 
financial  question  of  the  means  of  providing  church  revenues.  This  ques- 
tion we  hold  to  be  a  distinct  one.  The  change  in  the  Tithe  Laws  ought 
to  have  sole  reference  to  that  grievance,  by  which  attention  has  been 
compelled  to  the  subject,  viz.,  their  influence  on  the  agriculture  and 
whole  prosperity  of  the  country. 


NOTE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


It  is  our  intent,  in  the  following  note,  to  give  numerical  illustration  of  the  facts 
and  conclusions  developed  in  the  foregoing  paper.  And,  first,  our  readers  will  find 
th^  whole  phenomena  of  our  two  supposed  estates,  during  the  existence  of  tithes,  in  the 
following  table. 


Soils  ac 

oonUng 

to  the 

Quail. 

tiei. 

1.  UNTITHED  ESTATE. 

8.  TITHED  E5TATE.                         | 

Produce  returned 
on  each  aoil  to 
outlay  of  L.  18. 

Rent  of 
each  toll . 

Produce  oa 
before. 

Tithe 
on  each 
•oil 

Residue  to 

proprietor  and 

capitalist 

Rent. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

25 
20 
15 
10 

9 

16 
11 

6 

1 

k 
0 

25 

20 

15 

10 
nncultivated. 
uncultivated. 

24 
2 

14 

1 

0 
0 

224 
18 

0 
0 

13^ 
9 

0 
0 
0 

Totals. 

88^ 

34i 

70 

7 

27 

•  •*- 


The  different  produces  being  supposed  returned  to  an  outlay  of  £18,  it  is  clear 
that  the  price  will  be,  what  the  lowest  produce  must  sell  at,  to  bring  this  sum,  or 
£18  divided  by  9=£2  per  quarter.  Now,  at  this  price,  the  items  stand  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Tithe,  .  .  .  £U 

Rent  of  untithed  estate,  .        ^£69 

Rent  of  tithed  estate,  .        .       £bA 

> 
1.  On  Abolition  of  Tithe,  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  would  be  equalized ;  and 
to  produce  the  same  return  of  food,  viz.,  158§  quarters,  their  common  state  would 
be  as  follows  v~^ 
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STATE  AFTER  ABOLITION. 


SoltaL 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Rent 

26 
20 
15 
10 

uncttltWated. 

16* 
10, 

I 

Total. 

1    3. 

jC.    #. 

d. 

16  13 

0 

68  13 

0 

10    7 

0 

4  13 

0 

Total  produce  of  both  being,  as  before,  158^  (only  9}  being  raked  from  the  soil 
No.  6.,  which  could  giye  9f )  Ckiet,  in  thUcaee,  £18  divided  by  9},  £1,  ]7«.  10|(/. 
beinf  a  saving  to  Public,  on  the  quarter,  of  2f.  \\d.  The  following  are  the  results  : — 

Total  diminution  of  price  of  produce,  or  total  gain  by  Public, 
Rental  of  each  estate,  .... 

Lots  on  first  rental,        ...... 

Gain  on  second  rental,        ..... 

2.  On  Commutation  of  the  first  sort,  no  change  would  take  place  upon  the  last 
mentioned  results,  save  the  levying  of  the  former  tithe  amount  upon  the  owners  of  the 
second  estate;  t.  e,  L.14  would,  in  the  present  example,  be  taken  where  only  L.4,  13f. 
was  gained.     But  we  need  enter  no  warning  here.     Here  is  no  danger  I 

3.  On  Commutation  of  the  second  sort,  more  produce  being  elicited,  the  soil 
No.  8.  of  untithed  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  but  the  soil  No.  8.  of 
tithed  estate  broken  in.  Cost  would  accordingly  not  be  diminished,  and  the  rent  of 
the  estates  would  be  assimilated  by  the  leraer  advancing  until  it  equalled  the  larger. 
The  difference  of  these  two  rents,  viz.,  of  L.69  and  L.d4,  is  L.16,  or  L.1  more  than  the 
tithe ;  so  that  the  owner  of  the  second  estate  might  pay  tithe  and  still  be  a  gainer. 
All  smooth  sailing  here,  except  in  so  far  as  National  interests  are  concerned.  Na- 
tional interests  1  And  what  are  they,  compared  with  an  amiceUtle  adjustment 
of  the  Tithe  Question  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  realize  our  principles  by  force  of  example;  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  actual  state  of  the  question.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  approximation ;  if  so,  we  will  be  materially 
helped  by  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues. 

Not^thitaoding  the  general  acuteneM  of  the  Westminster  Review,  we  cannot  give  It  credit  for  any 
clearnen  of  coocc^on  in  reference  to  the  Tithe  Queation.  The  dispute,  in  respect  of  the  abstract  point. 
Is  one  of  more  words ;  they  name  the  whole  rettdmtm  of  landed  moncv  produce,  after  deducting  ex. 
pences  of  cultivation,  rent,  and  then  say  that  tithes  is  paid  out  of  rent  It  is  strangely  overlooked,  that 
without  tithe,  a  portion  of  that  residuum  would  not  have  arisen  at  all,  but  is  occasioned  bvthe  higher 
price  which  tithe  necessitates.  The  following  quotation  fhnn  the  True  Theory  of  Rent  will  cast  some 
light  upon  this  point 

'*  To  conclude,  if  tithe  be  rent,  the  American  government,  by4mposing  it  on  the  lands  in  the  back 
settlements,  which  now  yield  no  rent  at  all,  or  a  nominal  sum  which  is  next  to  none,  may  at  once 
create  a  rent  equal  to  the  tenth  of  the  gross  produce.  Advancing  another  step,  it  may  create  rent  to 
the*  amount  of  naif,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  gross  produce— a  supposition  too  absurd  to  lie  insisted 
on."— Westminster  Review.    No.  II.  p.  4U. 

**  If  the  American  government  were  to  impose  such  a  tax.  It  would  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of 
lands  in  the  back  settlements  altogether  j  with  the  exception  of  those  where  nine-tenths  of  the  pro. 
duce  were  sufficient  to  give  a  living  profit  to  the  cultivator.  There  would  be  a  certain  reaction  on 
the  price  of  produce,  which  would  In  some  degree  increase  the  quant  ity  of  land  that  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  tax  ;  but  the  eflbct  would  be  in  the  main  to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  back  settlements, 
in  the  same  manner  that  would  result  fVom  a  diminution  of  one.tenth  in  the  productive  powers  of 
nature  there.'* 

Is  it  not  an  immediate  inference  fVom  the  above  criticism  on  the  Westminster,  that  theeffbct  of  tithe 
is  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  that  check  to  the  rise  of  price,  which  resides  in  the  existence  of  inferior 
land,  Just  by  one-tenth  of  its  natural  efficiency  ?  or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  the  rise  of  price  by  one-tentb 
above  the  natural  price  ? 

The  Westminster  Reviewer  will  doubtlea  defer  to  any  remarks  of  Colonel  Thompson's. 

Without  an  action  on  the  Corn  I^w,  the  efftcts  we  predict  could  not  be  expected  to  follow  ;  and  with 
this  action  the  Reviewer  even,  will  allow  that  they  are  sure.  And  we  here  make  request  ofthif  Re- 
viewer, that  previous  to  shis  farther  advocacy  of  Commutation,  he  examine  carefUlly  the  probable  cflect 
of  that  measure  on  our  prospects  as  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Law. 

The  Question  of  the  Com  Law  must  soon  be  brought  before  Parliament,  and  discussed  from  one  end 
of  Britain  to  the  other.  It  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  man  who  lives  by  bread.  We 
earnestly  reoommend  Colonel  Thompson's  admirable  work,  **  The  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,"  to 
universal  perusal,  that  all  may  be  prepared  for  the  dlscuuion. 
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The  domains  of  Poetry  in  Britain  have  been  vexed  of  late  years  by  a  sea^ 
son  of  anarchy  and  invasion^  whereby  her  true  adherents  hare  been  dis^ 
heartened^  and  her  dignity  has  suffered  great  damage.  Since  the  depart 
ture  or  abdication  of  the  sovereign  minds  that  presided  over  her  several 
provinces,  there  have  appeared  a  legion  of  small  and  assiduous  pretend- 
ers; each  wearing,  throughout  his  brief  existence,  the  device  of  some 
one  of  the  mighty  departed,  and  claiming  the  succession  to  his  honours. 
Such  a  blowing  of  brazen  trumpets,  and  such  a  buzz  of  puny  voices,  have 
never  before  perplexed  the  public  ear.  It  has  been  a  season  of  no  small 
peril  and  detriment  to  poetry.  The  modem  reader  of  verse  has  lived, 
like  a  voyager  in  the  streets  of  Toledo,  confused  by  the  tolling  of  in- 
numerable bells,  and  stopped  at  every  moment  to  uncover  and  kneel  to 
some  lying  pageant  or  spurious  relic.  On  all  sides  he  is  wearied  by  the 
loud  vociferation  of  rival  impostures,  or  solicited  for  alms  by  mendicants 
in  the  disguise  of  the  priesthood.  Beneath  this  display  of  devotion,  he 
will  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  ignorance,  the  lax  morals,  the  worldly 
aims  of  its  professors;  so  that  his  faith- must  be  strong,  and  his  love 
more  than  conventional,  if  he  do  not  learn  to  doubt  and  to  detest, 
amidst  the  insufferable  worthlessness  and  falsehood  that  he  is  compelled 
to  witness. 

From  such  an  apostacy  they  are  protected,  in  whose  hearts  the  voices 
of  nature  and  truth  have  left  an  echo  of  their  music,  which  meaner 
accents  cannot  utterly  drown.  These  voices  may  for  a  while  have  been 
overborne  by  the  tumult ;  but  when  weariness,  succeeding  to  curiosity, 
is  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  All  is  fal6e  and  barren !"  they  will  again  be 
heard  with  great  consolation  and  reproof,  silencing  the  promptings  of 
unbelief,  and  proclaiming  the  living  power  of  the  Eternal,  in  all  its 
strength  and  exceeding  loveliness.  Nor  are  they  destitute  of  oral  testi- 
monies and  ministers.  There  are  not  a  few  whose  exhortations  and  ex.. 
ample  have  constantly  asserted  these  truths.  Above  all,  there  are  not 
wanting  poets  who,  in  defiance  of  neglect  or  ridicule,  have  remained  de- 
voted to  their  celebration  ;  and  who,  refusing  to  deviate  from  the  unno- 
ticed path,  have  continued  pointing  to  those  pure  sources,  whence  the 
soul,  fevered  by  the  glare  and  tumult  of  imposture,  may  recover  health 
and  refreshment.  To  these  it  is  the  especial  and  pleasant  duty  of  all 
who  are  enlisted  in  the  good  cause,  to  invite  attention  and  regard. 

The  undisputed  chief  of  the  band  to  which  we  allude,  (Is  it  necessary 
expressly  to  name  Wordsworth  })  is  now  beginning  to  receive,  from  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen,  a  late  amends  for  the  contumely  with 
which — especially,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  from  Northern  critics — 
his  works  were  formerly  assailed.  The  pure  spirit  of  his  poetry  has 
found  its  noiseless  way  to  a  multitude  of  bosoms ;  and  many  whom  the 
impetuous  glory  of  Byron's  genius  (quenched,  alas !  ere  it  had  arisen  to 
its  destined  sphere  of  poetic  creation)  had  taught  to  contemn  the  beauty 
of  a  more  placid  song,  have  now  returned  to  visit  it  with  love  and  re- 
verence. And  while  undiminished  honour  is  paid  to  that  genius  which, 
for  a  time,  rendered  its  admirers  blindly  unjust  to  all  others,  an  affec- 
tionate feeling  is  each  day  more  and  more  closely  approaching  those 
poets  whose  hymns  have  been  devoted  to  the  still  worship  of  nature, 
and  to  the  calm  charities  of  domestic  life.  The  present,  therefore,  ap^. 
pears  to  be  no  unfavourable  time  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the 
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productions  of  one  of  this  school^  who  posesses,  moreover^  from  local  and 
national  associations,  a  peculiar  claim  to  our  notice. 

The  poems  of  Wilson  have  now  heen  so  long  before  the  public,  that 
we  need  not  minutely  analyze  the  separate  merits  of  each.  We  shall 
attempt  to  describe,  as  far  as  we  have  succeeded  in  apprehending,  the 
general  features  of  his  poetical  character,  illustrated  by  such  specimeas 
as  may  serve  to  display  them  ;  and  this  with  a  desire  to  discover  beau, 
ties  rather  than  to  reprove  faults.  The  latter  is  an  easy,  but  ungracious 
exercise  of  the  critical  functions,  and  only  to  be  called  forth  in  defence 
of  the  interests  of  good  taste^  and  for  the  vindication  of  true  excellence 
from  incompetent  pretension.  And  since  we  are  persuaded  at  heart  that 
Wilson  is  a  true  poet,  we  think  it  a  far  more  important  duty  to  point 
out  wherein  he  excels,  than  to  peer  curiously  into  his  defects.  We  re- 
member the  unwillingness  of  a  great  master  of  our  mystery,  paucis 
offendi  tnaculi*,  and  are  not  ambitious  of  the  post  of  hourreau  de  Par^ 
nasse,  an  office  needful  at  times,  but  not  therefore  the  less  disgusting 
and  opprobrious.  We  had  rather  be  employed  in  adorning  the  brows  of 
those  who  have  deserved  weU  of  the  Republic,  than  in  '^wielding  the 
knout ;"  an  odious  charge,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  neverthe- 
less  openly  and  complacently  professed  by  some  of  our  critical  brethren. 

Imagination  is  the  intellectual,  and  love  the  moral  spring  of  Wilson's 
genius ;  an  imagination  pure,  delicate,  and  utterly  impatient  of  restraint ; 
far.soaring,  and  incapable  of  being  tied  or  tired :  a  love  of  outward  na- 
ture, deepening  into  passion ;  and  of  living  beings,  in  which  passion 
appears  almost  extinguished  by  reverence  or  contemplation :  a  love,  in 
tenderness  resembling  that  of  woman,  for  all  that  is  placid  and  beautiful 
and  unspotted.  His  mind  is  ever  on  the  wing  amidst  the  cloud.land  of 
phantasy ;  if  it  touch  upon  realities,  it  is  in  order  to  invest  them  with 
a  veil  of  airy  conceptions,  beneath  which  their  peculiar  outlines  disap- 
pear ;  and,  in  descending  to  human  themes,  his  imagination  invokes  in 
their  place  shadows  of  sinless  and  angelic  loveliness,  too  exquisite  and 
visionary  for  the  atmosphere  of  earth.  He  views  every  thing  through  a 
medium  tinged  with  hues  and  shades,  which  conceal  whatever  of  mean 
or  common  might  offend  his  sensitive  perception  ;  it  is  a  prism  through 
which  the  object  is  beheld,  changed,  indeed,  from  its  proper  shape,  but 
dyed  with  the  fairest  colours  of  the  rainbow.  His  companions  are  an 
ever- varying  phantasmagoria  of  distant  pictures ;  every  scene  he  visits, 
every  sound  he  perceives,  suggests  to  his  mind  some  mysterious  type  of 
the  far-off  world  in  which  his  mind  rejoices  to  dwell ;  and,  by  a  singular 
property  of  this  endowment,  while,  to  his  eye,  inanimate  objects  become 
gifted  with  life,  he  looks  upon  living  man  as  upon  the  shadow  of  a  stately 
representation,  beautiful,  Guidesque,  and  vapoury.  To  this  latter  pe- 
culiarity we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  advert.  As  an  example 
of  his  gift  of  impersonating  an  insensitive  thing,  and  endowing  it  with  a 
spiritual  life,  we  select  the  ensuing  lines : — 

'<  And  lo !  upon  the  murmuring  waves 

A  gloriouB  shape  appearing, 

A  broad-wing*d  yesBel,  through  the  shower 

Of  glimmering  lustre  steering ! 

As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoyed 

The  beauty  of  the  sea. 

She  lifleth  up  her  stately  head, 

And  saileth  joyfully. 

A  lovely  path  before  her  lies, 

A  lovely  path  behind ; 
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She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 

Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind/ 

Fit  pilgrim,  through  a  scene  so  fair, 

Slowly  she  beareth  on ; 

A  glorious  phantom  6f  the  deep, 

Risen  up  to  meet  the  moon. 

The  ttioon  bids  her  te&dere^jt  mdiirftcft  fall 

On  her  wavy  sti'eamer  and  &?to\v-white  wings ; 

And  the  qaiet  voice  of  the  rocking  aeft 

To  cheer  the  gliding  Tision  sin^s. 

Oh !  ne*er  did  sky  and  water  hicnid 

In  sudi  a  hcdy  sleep, 

Or  hathe  in  brighter  quietude 

A  roamer  of  the  deep. 

So  fkr  the  peaceful  soul  of  Heaven 

Hath  settled  on  the  sea, 

It  seems  as  if  this  weight  of  calm 

Were  A!*om  eternity. 

O  wortd  of  waters !  the  steadfast  earth 

Ne'er  lay  entranced  like  thee !" 

Ule  of  PalmSf  CarUo  I. 

The  scene,  the  object  described  in  these  lines,  it  may  be  said,  naturally 
seem  to  call  for  this  node  of  representation ;  they  did  so,  and  therefore 
were  chosen  by  the  poet,  at  whose  will  lay  the  events  he  should  depict  :-^ 
And  was  ever  anything  more  vision-like  and  airy  } 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  subject  of  a  different  kind  ;' — ^the  visit  of  a  rustic 
company  to  certain  anglers  who  had  pitched  their  tent,  for  a  Sabbath 
day's  rest^  at  the  edge  of  a  retired  mountain  lake.  Peasants,  old  and 
young,  have  assembled  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  to  gaze  upon  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  strangers, — ^by  whom  they  are'welcomed  and  enter, 
tained.  A  pleasant  group  T  which  many  a  skilful  hand  would  have  de- 
scribed  with  the  quaint  and  truthful  pencil  of  a  Berghem  or  a  Watteau. 
But  our  poet  touches  it  with  his  wand, — the  rude  outlines  disappear, 
and  lo  I  the  scene  is  changed  to  Arcady.   These  are  no  peasant  girls : — 

<'  Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  theif  cheek. 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glistened  fair 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair. 
Each  maiden's  health  and  purity  bespeak. 
Following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will. 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  offence ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  stilly 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  iaAooence* 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconaciooa  smile» 
Like  sudden  sunshine^  o*er  their  faces  broken 
And  with  it  struggling  blushes  mixed  the  while. 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  round. 
Breathed  in  this  maiden*8  ear,  some  hamdess  jest 
Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  tlie  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within  her  breast. 

Oh  I  not  in  vain  have  purest  poets  told. 
In  elegies  and  hymns  that  ne*er  shaU  die. 
How,  in  the  fields  of  &mou8  Arcady, 
Lived  simple  shepherds  in  the  Age  of  Gold ! 
They  fabled  not,  in  peopling  rural  shades 
With  all  most  beautiful  in  heart  and  fraae  { 
Where,  without  guile,  swains  wooed  their  happy  maids, 
And  Love  was  Friendship  with  a  gentler  name. 
Such  songs  in  truth  atid  nature  had  their  birth : 
Their  sonrce  WM  lofty,  and  their  aim  was  purei 
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And  still,  in  many  a  fayoured  spot  of  earth. 
The  Tirtues  that  awoke  their  Toice  endure  ! 
Bear  witness,  thou,  O  wild  and  beauteous  dell, 
To  whom  my  gladdened  heart  devotes  this  strain  t 
— O !  long  may  all  who  in  thy  bosom  dwell 
Nature^  primeval  innocence  retain, 
Nor  e*er  may  lawless  foot  thy  sanctity  piolane ! 
Sw^eet  maids  1  my  wandering  heart  returns  to  you. 
And  well  the  blush  of  joy,  the  courteous  air, 
Words  unrestrained,  and  open  looks,  declare 
That  fancy*s  day-dreama  have  not  been  untrue. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  beauteous  thing  to  see 
The  vii^n,  while  her  bashful  visage  smiled. 
As  if  she  were  a  mother,  on  her  knee 
Take  up,  with  many  a  kiss,  the  asking  child. 
And  well,  I  ween,  she  played  the  mother's  part ; 
For  as  she  bended  o*er  the  infant  fair, 
A  mystic  joy  seemed  stirring  at  her  heart, 
A  yearning  fondness,  and  a  silent  prayer  1 
Nor  did  such  gentle  maiden  long  refuse 
To  cheer  our  spirits  with  some  favourite  strain, 
Some  simple  ballad,  framed  by  rustic  muse. 
Of  one  who  died  for  love,  or,  led  by  gain. 
Sailed,  in  a  mighty  ship,  to  lands  beyond  the  main.** 

As  another  instance  of  this  lovely  art  of  transmutation,  this  alchymy 
taught  hy  Fancy  and  Love,  we  would  refer  to  a  delightful  poem,  the 
*'  Children's  Dance."  Remember,  they  are  mountain  and  village  children, 
assembled  at  a  rustic  dancing-master's  ball ;  a  theme  which,  from  our 
own  opportunities  of  observation,  we  should  have  pronounced  unyielding 
to  a  poet  of  less  quick-winged  fancy.  But  read  the  poem,  (we  can  only 
extract  two  beautiful  verses,  forming  a  fair  picture,)  and  you  are  no 
tonger  in  the  hamlet  of  a  Cumberland  dale,  but  in  the  very  court  of  Ti- 
tania  herself  :^ 

^^  I^ike  sunbeams  glancing  o*er  a  meadow  field, 
Prom  side  to  side  the  airy  spirits  swim. 
What  keen  and  kindling  rapture  shines  revealed 
Around  their  eyes,  and  moves  in  every  limb  I 
See  I  how  they  twine  their  flexile  arms  so  slim. 
In  graceful  arches  o'er  their  hanging  hair, 
Whose  ringlets  for  a  while  their  eyes  bedim. 
The  music  stops—they  stand  like  statues  there, — 
Then,  parting,  glide  away  on  noiseless  steps  of  air. 

And  now  a  ready  hand  hath  round  them  thrown 

A  flowing  garland,  for  thdr  beauteous  queen. 

Wreathed  by  her  playmates ;  roses  newly  blown, 

White — clustering  'mid  the  ivy's  vivid  green. 

Enfolded  thus  in  innocence,  they  lean 

Their  silky  heads  in  inclination  dear, 

Their  blent  locks  fluttering  through  the  space  between. 

And  do  they  not,  advancing  thus,  appear 

Like  angels  sent  by  Spring  to  usher  in  the  year?" 

The  Children^  Dance. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  **  Isle  of  Palms,"  this  wild  and 
floating  imagination  presides  over  the  tale,  and  has  guided  the  descrip- 
tions no  less  than  the  incidents.  The  ship  in  which  the  lovers  are  em- 
barked goes  down  at  sea.  A  poet  of  sterner  temper  would  have  dwelt 
upon  this  grand  and  moving  incident,  so  as  to  gather  a  more  profound 
human  ilnterest  around  the  personages  of  the  narrative.  Thus  did  Wie- 
land  in  his  unrivalled  Oberon  ;  thus  did  Byron  in  Don  Juan : — Wilson 
passess  over  the  calamity  with  a  few  remote  expressions ;   intent  upon 
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wafting  the  two  rescued  voyagers  across  a  bright  and  waveless  sea^  to 
their  Ocean  Elysium^  where  his  fancy  may  roam  at  wiU^  and  assemble 
around  them  the  groves  and  flowers  of  a  land  fairer  than  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides.  You  feel  that  the  shipwreck  is  no  calamity.  The  reader 
is  already  in  the  land  of  the  genii^  and  only  entertains  a  gracious  curi- 
osity to  know  whether  the  voyagers  are  to  be  borne  through  air,  or  over 
sea^  on  wing,  or  in  golden  pinnace^  ^'  fairy  .fraught^"  to  the  haven  of  their 
bliss.  As  for  the  perished  vessel  and  her  crew^— were  they  not  brave  Ac- 
tions of  a  dream  }  The  whole  is  the  Tale  of  visions,  lulling  and  peopled 
with  fair  shadows^  and  sung  to  a  far-oif  music,  which  is  strange  and 
sweet ;  but  its  events  are  independent  of  space  and  time,  and  the  other 
conditions  of  actual  being.  With  its  personages  we  can  neither  weep  nor 
rejoice.  They  are  denizens  of  doud-land,  to  which  human  passions  can. 
not  ascend. 

To  this  capricious  sovereignty  of  his  imagination  we  are  indebted  for 
Wilgon's  exquisite  poem  on  the  old  tradition  of  '^  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  ' 
Grey,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  compositions.  It  is  a 
strain  as  wild,  yet  soothing,  as  the  music  of  an  Eolian  harp ;  and,  like  it, 
is  doubtful  and  mysterious,  beneath  a  seeming  tone  of  simplicity.  The 
visionary  character  of  the  theme  was  just  suited  to  arouse  his  sensitive 
fancy ;  and  he  has  embodied  it  with  a  mingled  solemnity  and  lightness 
which  remind  us  of  Hogg's  *'  Kilmeny."  It  is  impossible  to  recur  to  the 
joys  or  mourning  of  Earth  while  listening  to  this  strain ;  it  breathes 
throughout  a  spiritual  calm,  which  seems  borrowed  from  some  mysterious 
land  unto  which  laughter  and  tears  are  equally  unknown.  And  in  what 
a  fine  dim  close  the  song  faints  into  silence  ! 

'<  As  on  the  orphans  hold  their  way, 

Through  the  stilhiess  of  the  dying  day, 

Fairies  might  they  seem,  who  are  returning, 

At  the  end  of  some  allotted  time. 

Unto  their  own  Immortal  clime  I 

Each  bearing,  in  its  lovely  hand, 

Some  small  memorial  of  the  land 

Where  they,  like  common  human  frames, 

And  called  by  gentle  Christian  names^ 

Full  lon^  had  been  sojourning ! 

Some  little  £Eiir  insensate  thing. 

Relic  of  that  wild  visiting ! 

Bird,  that  beneath  a  brighter  spring 

Of  its  own  vanished  earth  will  sing; 

Those  harmless  creatures  that  will  glide 

O'er  faery  vales  in  earthly  snow, 

And  from  the  faery  river's  flow 

Come  forth  more  purely  beautified. 

Now,  with  a  wild  and  mournful  song, 
The  fair  procession  moves  along ; 
While,  by  that  tune  so  sweet, 
The  little  flock,  delighted,  press 
Around  the  singers*  feet. 
Up,  up,  the  gentle  slope  they  wind, 
Leaving  the  laughing  flowers  behind 
That  seem  to  court  their  stay. 
One  moment  on  the  top  they  stand, 
At  the  wild  unfolding  vale's  command, 
—Then  down  into  that  faery  land, 
Dream-like,  they  sink  away !" 

In  passing  from  these  imaginative  conceptions  or  moods  of  observation, 
to  comment  upon  Wilson  s  remarkable  and  characteristic  devotion  to  the 
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worship  of  inanimate  nature,  we  find,  with  some  ref^ret,  thai  our  extracts 
illustrative  of  the  degree  to  which  he  is  imbued  with  this  €ne  attribute 
must  be  in  every  respect  insufficient.  His  is  a  love  which  penetrates  his 
entire  existence,  and  colours  more  or  less  every  creation  of  his  thought ; 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  display  by  insulated  passages  the  presence 
of  an  influence  so  alLpervading  and  continual.  The  compelled  brevity 
of  such  fragments  as  we  can  afford,  is,  moreover,  a  serious  wrong  to  his 
descriptions ;  which  run  onwards  like  the  song  of  a  bird,  poured  from 
the  love  and  gladness  of  the  heart,  with  no  forethought  as  to  limit  or 
duration ;  indeed,  the  cordial  joy  which  he  finds  in  his  subject,  and  the 
copious  flow  of  his  numbers,  lead  him,  at  times,  into  a  prolixity  which 
becomes  tedious.  Like  all  true  lovers,  he  can  dwell  with  manifold  itera.- 
tion  on  the  same  welcome  theme — ^the  charms  of  his  gracious  mistness  ; 
while  the  mere  by-stander  would  content  himself  with  a  few  brief  signi- 
ficant touches,  whicli,  on  the  whole,  periiaps,  afford  as  correct  a  repre- 
sentation; but  it  appeals  chiefly  to  the  intellectual  perceptions, — ^the 
other  finds  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  best  of  Wilson's  landscajie  picturea 
are  on  a  canvass  too  broad  for  our  exhibition ;  of  the  cabinet  subjects,  the 
numben  ia  also  so  great,  that  we  have  been  compelled  tirer  au  hasmrd. 

<<  0  !  wildest  bridge  by  human  hand  eW  framed, 

If  80  thou  maytt  be  named  ; 

Thou !  who  for  many  a  year  hast  stood, 

Clothed  with  the  deep-green  moss  of  age^ 

As  if  thy  tremulous  length  were  living  waod» 

Sprung  from  the  bank  on  either  side,— 

Despising,  with  a  careless  pride, 

The  tumults  of  the  wintry  flood, 

And  hill-bom  tempest^s  rage. 

Each  flower  upon  thy  most  I  know. 

Or  think  I  know ;  like  things  they  seem 

Fair  and  unchanged,  of  a  returning  dream ! 

While  underneath,  the  peaceAil  flow 

Of  the  smooth  river  to  my  heart 

Brings  hack  the  thoughts  that  long  ago 

I  felt,  when  forced  to  pari 

From  the  deep  calm  of  Nature's  reign, 

To  walk  the  wQrld*8  loud  scenes  again. 

And  let  us  with  that  river  glide 

Around  yon  hillock's  verdant  side « 

And  lo !  a  gleam  of  sweet  surprise. 

Like  sudden  sunshine,  warms  thine  eyea 

White  as  the  Spring's  unmelted  snow. 

That  lives  though  winter  storms  be  o'er, 

A  cot  beneath  the  mountain's  brow 

Smiles  through  its  shading  sycamore. 

The  silence  of  the  morning  air 

Persuades  our  hearts  to  enter  there. 

In  dreams  all  quiet  things  we  love ; 

And  sure  no  star  that  lies  above^ 

Cradled  in  clouds  that  also  sleep, 

Enjoys  a  calm  more  hush'd  and  deep, 

Than  doth  this  slumbering  cell. 

Yea !  like  a  star  it  looketh  down. 

In  pleasure  from  its  mountain-throne. 

On  its  own  little  dell," 

Isle  of  Palms,  Canto  IF, 

As  a  companion,  here  is  a  portrait  from  the  life,  characterized  by 
iU  grace  and  freedom  of  outline.  The  reader  will  perceive,  however, 
that  it  is  no  work  of  the  Rembrandt  or  Velasqnea  school  of  representa. 
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tion.     It  is  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  Wilson  is  least  successful,  be- 
cause least  true. 

«  The  broad  daylight  of  cloudless  truth, 

Like  a  sunbeam  bathes  his  face  : 

Though  silent,  still  a  gracious  smile 

That  rests  upon  his  eyes  the  while 

Bestows  a  speaking  graee. 

That  smile  hath  might  of  magic  art, 

To  sway  at  will  the  stoniest  heart, 

As  a  ship  obeys  the  gale; 

And  when  his  silver  voice  is  heard. 

The  coldest  blood  is  warmly  stirred, 

As  at  some  glorious  tale. 

The  loftiest  spirit  never  saw 

This  youth  without  a  sudden  awe ; 

But  vain  the  transient  feeling  strove 

Against  the  stealing  power  of  lore. 

Soon  as  they  felt  the  tremor  cease, 

He  seemed  the  very  heart  of  peace ; — 

Majestic  to  the  bold  and  high, 

Yet  calm  and  beauteous  to  a  woman's  eye.*' 

Isle  of  Palms,  Canto  /. 

The  discursive  manner  of  this  description  will  not  have  passed  un- 
marked ;  it  is  a  feature  observable  in  all  Wilson's  poems.  An  easy  abund. 
ance  of  thought  and  language  would  appear  to  supply  him  with  materials 
which  he  has  never  dreamed  of  subjecting  to  any  process  of  revisal  or 
compression.  This  extreme  facility,  which  perpetually  hovers  on  the  bord- 
ers of  negligence,  is  a  fault,  and  the  parent  of  faults.  Yet  the  entire- 
ness  wherewith  the  poet  seems  thus  confidingly  to  pour  into  the  hearts 
of  his  readers,  without  reserve  or  distrust,  all  the  utterance  of  his  enrap- 
tured moments,  has  something  in  it  so  earnest  and  persuasive,  as  almost  to 
disarm  critical  severity. 

We  have  yet  to  inquire  with  what  success  our  author  has  grasped  ma- 
terials of  a  sterner  and  less  evanescent  texture.  For  he  has  not  busied 
his  contemplation  with  glowing  or  pathetic  reveries  alone,  or  in  reposing 
on  the  mystical  beauty  of  nature  ;  but  has  ventured,  with  no  timid  step, 
into  the  dark  region  of  human  calamity  and  endurance,  and  amidst  the 
inflexible  realities  of  life.  In  "  The  City  of  the  Plague,"  written  at  a 
period  when  his  faculties,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  fully  matured,  he 
found  a  subject,  the  most  rigorous  and  thrilling  perhaps,  that  the  register 
of  man's  misery  contained ;  a  theme,  the  fuU  command  of  which  demand- 
ed no  common  exercise  of  a  class  of  powers  uncalled  for  by  the  materials 
of  his  former  poems.  We  cannot  say  that  the  demand  has  been  effectual. 
The  failures,  no  less  than  the  beauties  of  this  striking  but  unequal  per- 
formance, only  display,  in  higher  relief,  the  prevalent  features  which  have 
already  been  described.  As  a  representation  of  human  character  and 
motive,  exhibited  in  one  of  those  fearful  seasons  which  sweep  away  uses 
and  conventions,  leaving  the  hearts  of  men  in  bare  and  quivering  naked- 
ness, it  is  faint  and  improbable :  the  story  lingers  amidst  profitless  in- 
cidents, and  scenes  which  the  French  would  term  dicousus.  The  charac 
ters  are  introduced  and  dismissed  with  as  much  consecutive  fitness  as 
the  succession  of  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  to  which  they  bear  no  slight 
resemblance ;  in  short,  although  composed  in  the  dramatic  form,  the 
poem  has  no  claim  whatsoever  to  dramatic  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
uncontrollable  mood  of  the  author,  which  appears  to  have  estranged  him 
from  the  truth  required  by  such  a  tale,  finds  breathless  occupation  amidst 
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the  mysterious  and  terrible  images  which  it  suggests^  or  pursues  visions 
of  unreal  loveliness  and  excellence^  as  they  flit,  like  sea-birds  in  a  storm, 
amidst  the  fearful  gloom  which  surrounds  them.  Many  of  the  passages^ 
depicting  the  pest  and  its  consequences,  are  in  the  finest  vein  of  descrip- 
tive poetry,*  sombre,  thrilling,  and  forcible.  The  imagination  and  elo- 
quence of  the  poet  seem  to  be  kindled  by  the  lurid  majesty  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  represents,  like  one  who  is  himself  possessed  with  a  burden 
of  horror,  the  forebodings  or  the  frenzy  of  a  time,  sick  and  crazed  with 
the  superstitions  of  hopeless  despair^  We  can  only  select  the  following 
pictures  :— 

^  Oh  !  my  friend, 
Far  other  sounds  and  sights  have  filled  my  dreams  1 
Still,  noiseless  floors,  uutrod  by  human  feet ; 
Chairs  standing  rueful  in  their  emptiness ; 
An  unswept  hearth  choked  up  by  dust  and  ashes ; 
Beds  with  their  curtains  idly  hanging  down, 
Unmoved  by  the  breath  of  life ;  wide  open  windows, 
That  the  fresh  air  might  purify  the  room 
From  vapours  of  the  noisome  pestilence ; 
In  a  dark  chamber,  ice-cold  like  a  tomb, 
A  corpse  laid  out— -O  God  I  my  mother*s  corpse, 
WoeftiUy  altered  by  a  dire  decay  1 
While  my  stunned  spirit  shuddered  at  the  toll, 
The  long,  slow,  dreary,  sullen,  mortal  toll. 
Of  a  bell  swinging  to  the  hand  of  death.*' 

City  of  the  Plague^  Act  L 

A  terrible  foreboding  truly,  which  not  unfitly  precedes  the  represen- 
tation of  the  actual  wo. 

<<  Stand  aloof, 
And  let  the  Pest's  triumphal  chariot 
Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tomb. 
See,  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
Of  earthly  kings  I  A  miserable  cart, 
Heaped  up  with  human  bodies ;  dragged  along 
By  pale  steeds,  skeleton  anatomies  I 
And  onwards  urged  by  a  wan,  meagre  wretch, 
Doomed  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 
Whither,  with  oath?,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 
Would  you  look  in  ?  Grey  hairs  and  golden  tresses ; 
Wan,  shrivelled  cheeks  that  have  not  smiled  for  years: 
And  many  a  rosy  visage  smiling  still ; 
Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggary  wi'apt. 
With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone  ; 
And  youthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  mortal  pangs  ; — there  lie  they  all, 
Embraced  in  ghastliness  1  But  look  not  long ; 
For  haply,  'mid  the  faces  glimmering  there, 
The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 
Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white  band. 
Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover*s  hair." 

City  of  the  Plague,  Act  I. 

The  entire  passage,  recording  the  fears  and  phantoms  which  perplexed 
tlie  dwellers  in  the  doomed  city,  is  very  powerfully  written.  We  can 
only  find  room  for  a  part : 


*  We  question,  however,  if  De  Foe,  to  whom  Wilson  is  evidently  much  indebted, 
dpes  not  produce  a  higher  effect  of  solemnity,  despair,  and  awe,  by  his  plain  and  vi* 
gorous  proso. 
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'<  Yea !  before  the  plag^ue  bunt  out^ 
All  who  had  eye-sight,  witnessed  in  the  city 
Dread  apparitions,  that  sent  through  the  soul 
Forebodings  of  some  wild  calamity. 
The  7ery  daylight  seemed  not  to  be  poured 
Down  from  the  sun — a  ghastly  glimmering  haze 
Sent  upwards  from  the  earth  ;  while  every  face 
Looked  wan  and  sallow,  gliding  through  the  streets 
That  echoed  in  the  darkness.     When  the  yeil 
Of  mist  was  drawn  aside,  there  hung  the  sun 
In  the  unrejoicing  atmosphere,  blood-red, 
And  beamless  in  his  wrath.     At  mom  and  eyen, 
And  through  the  dismal  day,  that  fierce  aspect 
Glared  on  the  city,  and  many  a  wondering  group 
Gazed  till  they  scarce  believed  it  was  the  sun. 
—  Did  any  here  behold,  as  I  beheld, 
That  Phantom,  who  three  several  nights  appeared, 
Sitting  upon  a  cloud-built  throne  of  state, 
Right  o*er  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ?  On  that  throne, 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  he  took  his  seat. 
And,  monarch-like,  stretched  out  his  mighty  arm 
That  shone  like  lightning.     In  that  kingly  motion 
There  seemed  a  steadfiist  threatening — and  his  features, 
Gigantic  'neath  their  shadowy  diadem. 
Frowned,  as  the  Phantom  vowed  within  his  heart. 
Perdition  to  the  city.     Then  he  rose. 
Majestic  spectre  !  keeping  still  his  ^ce 
Towards  the  dome  beneath,  and  disappeared. 
Still  threatening  with  his  outstretched  arm  of  light. 
Into  a  black  abyss  behind  the  clouds.*' 

City  of  the  Plague^  Act  JL 

The  following  fragment  we  consider  the  best  in  the  poem.  It  has  a 
dreary  sublimity,  which  is  quite  appalling ;  and  the  language  almost  re « 
minds  us  of  the  nervous  clearness  and  felicity  of  Massinger. 

''  The  plague  broke  out. 
Like  a  raging  flre,  within  the  darksome  heart 
Of  a  huge  mad-house ;  and,  one  stormy  nigh^ 
As  I  was  passing  by  its  iron  gates. 
With  loud  crash  they  burst  open,  and  a  troop 
Of  beings,  all  unconscious  of  this  world, 
Possessed  by  their  own  fearful  fantasies, 
Did  clank  their  chains  unto  the  troubled  moon 
Fast  rolling  through  the  clouds.     Away  they  went 
Across  the  glimmering  square  I  some  hurriedly. 
As  by  a  whirlwind  driven  ;  and  others  moving 
Slow— step  by  step — with  melancholy  mien. 
And  faces  pale  in  idiot  vacancy. 
For  days  those  wild-eyed  visiters  were  seen 
Shrieking,  or  sitting  in  a  woful  silence^ 
With  withered  hands,  and  heaps  of  matted  hair ! 
And  they  all  died  in  ignorance  of  the  plague 
That  freed  them  from  their  cells.** 

City  of  the  Plague^  Act  I  J. 

The  last  passage  we  can  extract  may  be  censured  by  some  as  a  picture 
too  ghastly  for  poetical  representation. 

'<  What  signifies  a  living  maniac's  face  ? 
Have  we  not  often  seen  the  unsheeted  dead' 
Reared  up  like  troops  in  line  against  the  walls? 
To  us,  at  distance,  seemingly  alive  ; 
All  standing  with  blotched  faces,  and  red  eyes 
Unclosed,  as  in  some  agonizing  dream. 

2d.  Man — Just  round  the  comer  of  that  street,  e\cn  now, 
I  stumbled  on  such  hideous  company ; 
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The  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  the  tall  churcli«tower 

Rose  up  betnreen  me  and  the  moon.     I  eaw 

A  glimmeringr  whiteness  all  alon^  the  walls 

Of  several  silent  houses ;  up  I  went, 

And,  rig:ht  beibre  me,  stood  the  {ghastly  dead. 

For  whose  grim  faces  no  kind  hand  had  done 

The  last  sad  office.     Oh  !  'twas  terrible 

To  recognise,  in  those  couTulsed  features. 

Friends  at  whose  fireside  I  had  often  sat ! 

And,  as  I  hurried  off  in  shivering  fear, 

Methought  I  heard  a  deep  and  dismal  groan 

From  tliat  long  line  of  mortal  visages, 

Shudder  through  the  deepening  darkness  of  the  street.** 

dtp  qfihe  Plague,  Act  III. 

These  are  very  terrible  and  frrapl^ic.  The  descriptive  portions  consti- 
tute, indeed^  the  chief  praise  of  the  work :  the  personal  interest  of  which 
is  feeble  throughout^  notwithstanding  that  the  author  has  evidently  taken 
great  pains  to  interest  us  on  behalf  of  an  exquisite  but  unreal  creation^ 

<<  the  lovely  lady  no  one  knows:, 
Who  walks  through  lonesome  places  day  and  night.'* 

Of  this  sweet  vision,  Magdalene,  we  find  the  appearance  and  occupa- 
tions^ thus  beautifully  described : 

<'  Not  in  some  spot 
Apart  from  death,  in  deathlike  loneliness 
Doth  Magdalene  dwelL     Throughout  the  livelong  day. 
And  many  a  livelong  night,  for  these  three  months 
Hath  she  been  ministering  at  the  dying  bed 
From  which,  with  an  unnatural  cowardice, 
A  flection,  ardent  in  the  times  of  joy. 
Had  fled  ;  perhaps  to  stumble  o'er  the  grave. 
What  though  thy  Magdalene  heretofore  had  known 
Only  the  name  of  sorrow,  living  far 
Within  the  heart  of  peace,  with  birds  and  flocks, 
The  flowers  of  earth,  and  the  high  stars  oi  heaven, 
Companions  of  her  love  and  innocence ; 
Yet  she  who,  in  that  region  of  delight. 
Slumbered  in  the  sunshine,  or  the  sheltered  shades 
Rose  with  the  rising  storm,  and,  like  an  angel, 
With  hair  unruflBed  in  its  radiance,  stood 
Beside  the  couch  of  tossing  agony. 
As  undisturbed  as  on  some  vernal  day 
Walking  alone  through  mountain  solitude, 
To  bring  home  in  her  arms  a  new-yeaned  lamb 

Too  feeble  for  the  snow ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  think  she  bears  a  charm  against  the  Plague^ 
And  they  are  not  deceived.     A  charm  she  hath, 
But  bidden  not  in  ring  or  amulet, 
Sleeping  in  the  quiet  of  her  sinless  soul. 
Some  think  she  is  a  spirit ;  many  look 
With  tears  of  sorrow  on  a  mortal  creature 
Whom  death  may  steal  away  ;  but  all  agree^ 
That  a  thing  so  piteous,  kind,  and  beautiful, 
Did  never  walk  before  upon  this  earth.*' 

City  of  the  Plague,  Act  II. 

The  irreconcilable  strife  in  Wilson's  temperament  between  fancy  and 
experience,  in  which  the  former  perpetually  conquers,  bearing  him  from 
the  clear  realities  of  life  into  a  world  of  dreams, — this  strife,  we  think, 
will  for  ever  incapacitate  him  from  dramatic  writing.  He  is  continually 
forgetting  his  personages  in  himself;  his  own  feelings  break  through 
their  thin  disguises ;  they  are  merely  quaint  or  elegant  masks,  beneath 
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which  he  expatiates  upon  l^e  ifnugve  suggested  by  a  eontemplation^  (in 
his  own  character^  as  a  remote  spectator^)  of  the  events  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  move.  With  this  propensity,  Wilson  can  never  become 
the  creator  of  living  diaracters ;  nor  are  we  acquaintect  with  a  single 
figure  in  his  works  which  makes  the  slightest  approach  towards  robust 
vitality. 

The  universe,  indeed,  in  which  his  poetical  experiene*  has  gathered 
its  treasures,  is  a  purely  inaginary  regisn ;  a  Fata  Morgana,  which  can 
but  be  approached  throfigh  the  cIotid».  He  stamps  his  representations  of 
life  with  the  impress  of  a  fanciful  coinage ;  the  joys  and  sorrows  he  de- 
scribes are  alike  unsubstantiaL  The  grief  of  his  mourners  is  not  the 
stern  tyrant  that  wrings  the  heart's-blood  from  human  bosoms,  but  a 
winged  monitor,  breathing,  with  a  placid  mien,  the  tidings  of  a  speedy 
extinction  of  all  woes  in  the  rejoicings  of  a  region  beyond  the  grave. 
His  personages  ever  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  a  further  existence, 
which  softens  every  perception  of  suffering  or  delight.  They  tread  but 
lightly  upon  a  world,  which  is  to  them  but  as  a  bridge  leading  to  a  re- 
gion of  perfect  communion  and  happiness.  This  is  a  beautifld  conception 
of  what  human  motives  might  be ;  perhaps,  were  it  not  otherwise  ordain- 
ed, we  would  say  ought  to  be,  considering  the  actual  conditions  and 
tenure  of  life ;  and  we  may  feel  inclined  at  times  to  lament,  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  seem  unable  thus  to  prevail  over  the  passionate 
eagerness  of  the  present,  by  stedfastly  looking  towards  the  future.  But 
until  the  temper  of  human  feeling  has  undergone  a  thorough  change, 
representations  like  the  following,  however  exquisite  as  conceptions, 
cannot  be  admitted  to  possess  any  actual,  or  even  poetical  fidelity. 

<<  There  is  in,  love 
A  consecrated  power,  that  seems  to  wake, 
Only  at  the  touch  of  death,  from  its  repose 
In  the  profoundest  depth  of  thinking  sovls. 
Superior  to  the  outward  signs  of  grief, 
Sghing  or  tears  ;  when  these  have  past  away, 
It  rises  calm  and  beaatiful,  like  the  moon 
Saddening  the  solemn  night ;  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  peace.** 

City  of  the  Plague,  Act  II. 

A  son  is  seated  by  the  corpse  of  his  mother,  whose  death  he  has  but 
lately  learned. 

'<  Even  then  a  smile 
Came  o*er  her  face,  a  sweet,  upbraiding  smile, 
That  silently  reproved  my  senseless  grie£ 
O !  look  upon  her  face !  eternity 
Is  shadowed  there !  a  pure,  immortal  calm, 
Whose  presence  makes  the  tumult  of  this  world 
Pass  like  a  fleeting  breeze,  and  through  the  soul 
Breathes  the  still  ether  of  a  loftier  climate.** 

City  of  the  Plague,  Act  III. 

Is  this  the  strain  of  filial  grief  in  the  first  consciousness  of  its  bereav 
ment  ? 

A  young  girl  looks  on  the  grave  of  her  only  protector  and  friend, 
whom  she  has  just  seen  expire,  and  then  hastily  oommitted  to  the  earth. 
She  is  asked, 

"  Is  not  this  church-yard  now  a  place  of  peace  ? 

Isabel — ^Of  perfect  peace !     My  spirit  looks  with  eyes 
Into  the  world  to  come.     There  Magdalene  sits 
With  them  she  loved  on  earth.    O  mortal  body. 
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In  &ded  beauty  stretched  upon  the  dost, 
I  lore  thee  etill  as  if  thou  wert  a  souL** 

In  the  sweet  passage  quoted  beneath^  the  fanciful  mood  which  per 
vades  it  is  welcome  and  appropriate ;  for  the  theme  is  accessible  to  con. 
jecture  alone :— < 

'<  Of  all  the  mournful,  sad,  aflecting  things, 
That  sorrow  meets  with  in  a  world  of  sorrow, 
The  saddest,  sore,  those  smiles  of  happiness^ 
Those  sudden  starts  of  uncontrollable  glee, 
That,  like  the  promptings  of  a  different  nature, 
Assail  the  heart  of  childhood  *mid  its  grief. 
And  turn  its  tears  to  rapture.     Beauteous  beings, 
Hanging  in  the  air  'twixt  joy  and  misery ! 
Now  like  the  troubled  sea-birds  wildly  wailing 
Through  the  black  squall  ;*  and  now  upon  the  billows 
Alighting  softly  with  the  gleams  of  light. 
They  float  in  beauty  of  a  fearless  calm.** 

City  of  the  Plague,  Act  Til, 

None  of  Wilson's  poems  deserve  the  title  of  works  of  art.  They  are 
the  productions  of  a  warm  and  kindly  genius,  that  delights  in  the  crea- 
tion of  lovely  forms ;  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, which  has  been  preserved  in  healthful  activity  by  the  ministrations 
of  Nature  and  the  food  of  Contemplation ;  but  which  has  not  been  sub. 
jected  to  that  higher  discipline  which  the  artist,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  bestows  upon  his  natural  endowments ;  aware  that,  without  such 
teaching,  however  strong  be  the  native  energy  of  his  mind,  it  will  grow 
to  no  thorough  and  commanding  development  of  power.  Of  this  truth 
our  poet  seems  to  have  taken  little  heed.  His  works,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  merely  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  of  song  bom  within  him, 
uttered  without  effort,  and  preserved  without  correction. 

His  later  productions,  "  Unimore,"  "  Lady  £mmeline's  Dream,"  &c., 
have  still  more  of  the  fantastic  and  dreamy  character  which  we  have 
already  described.  They  are  marvellous  pleasant  reading;  the  verse 
flows  with  a  richer  harmony  than  usual,  and  his  language  shines  with  a 
wealth  of  imagery :  you  surrender  yourself  to  the  spell  without  fore, 
thought  or  inquiry.  But  the  chief  garniture  of  the  strain  consists  of 
mysterious  symbols,  and  those  vague  fugitive  impressions,  which  reluc- 
tantly submit  to  verbal  constraint,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
and  which  are  incapable  of  being  distinctly  represented  to  another  mind. 
All  who  have  quick  or  pensive  feelings  are  aware  of  such  remote  and 
volatile  suggestions;  but  the  same  whisper  rarely  strikes  two  persons 
with  the  like  tone.  This  it  is  which  removes  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  exercise.  There  are  in  nature,  as  natural, 
ists  aver,  many  sounds  so  fine  as  to  be  perceptible  to  peculiar  ears  alone ; 
and  which  strike,  each  of  those  who  can  distinguish  them,  differently.  No 
great  master  would  attempt  to  compose  a  symphony  of  such  thin  mur- 
murs. The  effect  left  by  a  perusal  of  the  poems  in  question  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  certain  shadowy  beauty  and 
magnificence,  or  of  glimpses  of  pathos  and  tenderness,  seen,  like  the 
quiet  vale-dwellings,  through  broken  wreaths  of  mist  from  the  hill-side. 
All  is  indistinct  and  bewildering;  the  memory  retains  none  of  those 
figures  which  *'  once  seen  become  a  part  of  sight ;"  the  strain  was — 

•  An  irreverent  oommentator  of  our  acquaintance  intiata  that  there  Lb  a  double  meaning  in  thi« 
imacc  If  introduced  without  renzd  to  the  literal,  at  well  as  to  the  flgunitive  truth  of  the  dmlle,  It 
must  be  conaidered  ai  an  additional  instance  of  the  **  accident  heureux* 
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**  Comme  un  yague  chant,  dont  expire 
Le  lointain  et  dernier  accord.'* 

We  experience  a  rapture^  but  it  is  fugitive ;  we  close  the  book^  and  dis- 
cover^ like  the  son  of  Leonteus,  that  we  have  been  embracing  a  beauti- 
ful cloud. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  serious  charge  of  faults^  omissions^  &cc,, 
against  our  author.  From  any  unnecessary  enumeration  of  such^  as  we 
have  already  declared^  it  is  our  intention  to  abstain :  a  brief  notice  of 
some  principal  defects  with  which  his  poetry  may  be  taxed^  is  requisite 
to  complete  the  sketch  we  have  attempted  to  give.  His  versification, 
especiaUy  in  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  is  often  rugged  and  unmusical,  and 
disfigured  by  metrical  liberties  which  a  delicate  ear,  or  even  moderate 
care,  would  have  rejected.  In  the  use  of  language,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  extracts  we  have  given,  he  is  frequently  loose  or  infelicitous. 
Many  of  his  finest  passages  are  defaced  by  mean  or  inappropriate 
phrases,  or  thoughts  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
scene.  His  leaning  towards  prolixity  has  been  noticed  ;  it  would  seem, 
together  with  the  discursive  habit  of  his  mind,  to  disqualify  him  for  pure 
lyrical  composition,  in  which  we  know  of  no  instance  where  he  has  suc- 
ceeded :  he  appears  to  want  the  rapidity  and  compactness  required  for 
the  production  of  excellence  in  this  style  of  writing.  The  faithlessness 
of  his  life-sketches,  and  his  failures  in  the  truthful  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, which  strike  a  reader  with  coldness  and  dissatisfaction,  have 
already  been  commented  upon,  and,  in  some  measure,  explained.  We 
must  further  hint,  that  he  is  prone,  especially  in  his  later  works,  to  sub- 
stitute an  array  of  musical  and  picturesque  phrases  for  clear  poetical 
ideas;  and,  with  this  observation,  we  willingly  dose  the  catalogue  of 
his  sins  and  shortcomings. 

To  conclude :  Wilson  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  all  lovers  of  song,  for 
the  purity  and  lightness  of  lus  imagination ;  for  his  sensibility  to  the 
dignified  and  the  beautiful ;  for  the  graceful  fictions,  pale  and  unsubstan. 
tial  though  they  be,  which  people  the  Elysium  he  has  created  around 
them ;  and,  above  aU,  for  the  devout,  cordial,  and  affectionate  spirit 
which  pervades  all  his  poetical  compositions.  The  lovers  of  song  may, 
indeed,  regret  that  so  liberal  a  genius  had  not  received  more  assiduous 
and  confirmed  culture ;  but  they  will  not,  therefore,  the  less  heartily 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  true  poet,  and  worthy  to  be  joined  to  that  noble 
band  whose  accents  the  world  shall  not  willingly  let  die. 

V. 


TRANSLA.TION 

Of  Verses  written  on  the  Funeral  Obsequies  of  Miss  Elisa  Frisssely  by 
Chateaubriandy  the  Friend  of  her  Father. 

The  coffin  ig  gone  down  with  the  pure  and  taintless  roses, 

Which  a  father's  hand,  in  weeping  o'er  the  innocent,  did  show'r ; 
Oh  I  earth,  thy  bosom  bore  them  :  in  thy  bosom  now  reposes, 

Maiden  and  flower ! 
Ah  !  mother,  kindly  keep  them  ;  ah  !  let  them  not  return 

To  a  world  where  only  wretchedness,  and  care,  and  pain,  have  power ; 
Where  the  winds  break  and  spoil,  and  the  beams  sear  and  burn 

Maiden  and  flower  I 
Thou  art  gone,  my  poor  Elisa,  thus  early  to  thy  slumber. 

Ah !  never  more  to  shrink  beneath  the  heavy  noon-day  hour ; 
Oh  !  fresh,  and  cool,  and  sweet,  have  been  the  mornings  that  ye  number. 

Maiden  and  flower ! 
But  thy  father,  young  Elisa,  o'er  thine  ashes  fondly  bendeth, 

And  the  pale  shades  of  sorrow  in  his  wrinkled  features  lower; 
At  the  foot  of  the  old  oak,  the  sithe  of  Time  descendeth 

On  the  Maiden  and  the  flower. 
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Our  ooontrinneii  are  willing  Refomien ;  bat  thej  bftve  jet  to  learn 
the  power  which  is  ia  union^  constancy,  and  resolute  perseyerance  in  the 
good  cause.  To  bring  them  to  employ  well  tiieir  cenetittttional  ener- 
gies, is,  f<Mtunately,  now  our  only  task ;  but  it  is  a  heavy  task,  and  tbe 
PRBSB  must  labour  in  it  unremittingly.  In  furtherance  cf  this  grand  ob- 
ject,  it  ifi  our  purpose  to  unfold,  in  a  series  ef  Articles,  what  has  to  be 
done  in  the  wide  field  of  Colonial  Rbforms, — to  point  out  abuses, 
tbe  encrusted  product  of  centuries,  which  have  grown  up  ander  the  pro. 
tection  of  Ministerial  ignorance  and  intrigue,  and  the  dark  selfishness 
of  an  Oligarchy,  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  no  more !  We  under- 
take to  make  fully  known  what  our  countrymen  must  no  longer  over-^ 
look  or  regard  with  apathy,  for  they  are  now  freemen ;  and  we  hold  that 
every  freeman  is  under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  the  wbole  universe, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  To  relate  the  injaries  done  our  Colonists, 
to  demand  redress  for  the  heavy  wrongs  endured  from  us  by  the  un- 
counted millions  who  bend  before  the  British  sceptre,  is  the  task  to 
which  we  solemnly  dedicate  our  pen ;  but  we  feel  that,  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  also  be  engaged  in  vindicating  the  privileges  of  our  own  country* 
men,  and  claiming,  on  their  behalf,  a  full  measure  of  protection  ;  seeing 
that,  as  it  is  written  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  nation  can  enact  the 
tyrant,  without  bringing  a  sure  retribution  upon  itself. 

Steadily  eschewing  long  documents,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  little  more, 
in  this  paper,  than  simply  to  bring  out,  as  it  were,  our  table  of  contents ; 
to  rest  the  sole  of  our  foot,  for  a  passing  instant,  on  each  of  those  multi- 
tudinous and  far-distant  spots,  where  we  descry  a  floating  Union  Jack 
amid  the  earth's  continents  and  oceans.  A  map  of  the  world,  good  reader, 
will  here  wonderfully  assist  you  ;  and  we  humbly  solicit  you  to  unroll  one, 
that  your  eye,  as  well  as  mind,  may  go  along  with  us,  whilst  we  journey 
for  a  space  amongst  **  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

I.  Besides  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Principality  of  Man,  and  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
all  which  may  be  included  under  the  name  Great  Britain, — ^we  hold 
Hanover  on  the  Continent, — the  rock  and  light-house  of  Heligoland,  op- 
posite the  embouchure  of  the  Elbe,  and  principally  interesting  as  a  geo- 
logical relic  of  the  old,  but  now  submarine,  north  of  Europe, — ^the  fortress 
and  city  of  Gibraltar,  commanding  the  western  mouth  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— the  isles  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  near  the  middle  of  that  sea, — and  the 
string  of  Ionian  islands  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Albania  and  Greece, 
and  incorporated  into  a  federal  republic,  of  which  Britain  was  burdened 
with  the  protectorate  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Hanover  belongs  less 
to  this  country  than  to  our  present  line  of  kings,  who  retain  it  as  their 
original  patrimonial  possession.  Its  law  of  inheritance  forbids  the  ac- 
cession of  a  female  to  the  sovereignty ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  ascending  our  throne,  it  will  pass  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. No  loss  will  hence  accrue  to  Great  Britain,  either  in  profit  or 
honour ;  as  it  mingles  us  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  British  nation  has  not  the  slightest  control  over  the 
acts  of  its  Crovernment.  In  the  event  of  war,  too,  it  almost  necessitates 
our  taking  part  in  /an<2.fighting,  a  sort  of  contest  which  we  should  al- 
ways  feel  it  our  interest  to  avoid ;  and   it  gives  us  no  advantage  even 
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there^  as  it  has  no  natural  fortresses.  The  Hanoverians  say^  we  pilfer 
their  revenue ;  but^  of  course^  no  person  who  knows  John  Bull's  great 
object  in  having  foreign  dominions  will  believe  that.  The  population  is 
1^560^000.  Our  only  vuluable  £uropean  possessions  are  the  Mediterranean 
ones ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  only  sort  of  external  strongholds  which 
Britain  ought  to  retain  for  tbe  purpose  of  intimidatiiig  or  influencing  tha 
other  European  powers.  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  maritime  stations  of 
first-rate  excellence.  Malta  has  a  harbour  unsurpassed  any  wher«  ;  and 
the  situation  of  Gibraltar  is  invaluable.  No  fighting  henceforth  for  us 
but  sea-fighting  !  Let  us  trust  to  our  boy-dolphins^  and  who  shall  alarm 
us  ?  Long  may  the  deep  rolling  of  England's  thunder  be  a  sound  only 
of  memory  ;  but  if  again  it  must  be  heard,  let  the  despots  listen  to  it^  and 
tremble  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean !  Gibraltar  and  Mai* 
ta,  of  course,  bleed  us  sweetly — fully  £240,000  per  annum.  From  their 
nature,  they  will  never  he  able  to  support  themselves ;  as  they  are  not 
so  much  colonies  as  out- works,  external  fortifications ;  but  in  the  above 
overplus,  there  is,  doubtless,  the  usual  quantity  of  sinecure  and  overpay^ 
aU  which  the  Reform  Act  will  correct.  Their  commerce  is  quite  trifling. 
Why  is  Malta  not  a  free  port  P  The  united  population  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  140,000.  Of  the  Ionian  Islands  we  can  say  but  this ;  Bri. 
tain  should  never  have  had  them,  and  will  doubtless  soon  see  to  their 
confederation  with  Greece.  An  important  southern  power  would  thus 
be  strengthened,  and  Britain  freed  of  a  useless,  and  therefore  cumbrous 
burden.  Insignificant  as  these  islands  are,  they  yet  do  ^'  excellent  well" 
as  beds  for  our  noble-minded  Aristocracy  to  spawn  upon ;  and  offer,  ac- 
cordingly, a  tolerable  account  of  extravagant  military  positions,  civil  of. 
fices,  &c..  See.,  under  the  patronage  of  My  Lord  the  High  Commissioner. 
Their  population  is  only  180,000. 

II.  We  pass  from  the  wintry  and  withered  old  world,  to  regions  wider 
and  freer,  and  which  have  a  longer  look  into  futurity  i  To  the  west  but 
a  few  degrees,  is  Ajhbrica — a  name  of  portent  and  prophecy  I  Not- 
withstanding that  an  immense  territory  was,  in  a  happy  hour,  torn  from 
our  imbecile  and  avaricious  grasp,  we  still  retain  hold  of  many  of  the 
stems  of  America's  after  greatness.  Amid  the  wastes  around  Hudson's 
Bay,  are  the  little  palisado  fortresses  of  the  fur  merchants.  There  are 
only  a  few  hundred  whites  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  these  are  sufiScient 
to  keep  up  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Indians.  The  exports  of 
this  Company  may  average  about  £16,000  annually.  South  of  Hudson's 
Straits,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lie  our 
fisheries.  A  large  and  quiet  sand-bank  in  that  neighbourhood  invites 
shoals  of  cod-fish  from  the  more  troubled  seas ;  and  these  are  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  our  coast  colonists,  and  also  of  much  satisfaction  and 
high  relish  to  the  devout  lent-keepers  of  southern  Europe.  The  settle- 
ments of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  derive  their  revenue  principally  from  the 
timber  trade  and  these  fisheries;  they  export  into  Great  Britain  an 
official  value  of  about  £600,000  annually  ;  and  their  united  populations 
exceed  300,000.  With  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  they  have  all 
provincial  legislatures ;  and  the  want  to  this  large  island  is  in  the  act  of 
being  made  up.  West  of  Newfoundland,  upon  the  Continent,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  stretching  away  to  the  oceans- 
lakes  of  the  interior,  lie  the  Canadas,— at  this  moment,  the  most  pros. 
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perous^  best  governed,  and  important  of  our  dependencies.  To  the  Up^ 
per  Province,  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  on  with  increasing  strength  ; 
and,  as  privilege  and  penury  are  disagreeable  playmates,  we  can  bid 
no  emigrant  forbear.  Upper  Canada  must  become  one  of  America's 
richest  and  most  powerful  republics.  Its  agricultural  wealth  is  next 
to  inexhaustible ;  and  it  will  soon  yield  that  true  substratum  of 
strength  and  riches,  an  immense  surplus  of  agricultural  produce.  It 
is  virtually,  too,  a  sea  country,  as  a  few  miles  of  additional  canal  would 
connect  its  lakes  with  the  Atlantic.  At  the  present  moment  it  must 
number  300,000  inhabitants.  Lower  Canada  is  still  more  populous^ 
containing  about  500,000  ;  but^  although  a  good  and  flourishing  colony, 
it  is  every  way  inferior  to  its  neighbour.  Three-fourths  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  descended  from  the  original  French  settlers,  and  still  speak 
their  forefather's  tongue ;  circumstances  which  effectually  prevent  our 
regarding  the  two  regions  under  one  aspect  when  we  meditate  on  the 
future  destinies  of  America.  Each  has  a  governor  and  distinct  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  Some  time  afterwards,  we  will  explain  their  nature,  and 
how  they  work.  John  Bull  has  of  course  taken  special  care  to  be-plaster 
them  well  with  the  thickest  dregs  of  his  own  ''  Matchless."  The  annual 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  j£5 70,000 ;  exports  being 
principally  timber^  ashes,  and  furs.  It  will  occur  to  the  reflecting  reader 
as  no  absurd  or  irrelevant  question, — Are  these  great  countries  not  fitted 
for  standing  out  as  independent  nations;  and  if  they  are^  what  lets  them  } 
The  only  let  or  hindrance,  be  it  known,  is  our  having  forced  their  trade 
into  unnatural  channels ;  fostered  amongst  the  colonists  that  bad  blood 
which  is  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  British  islands ;  created  a  diseased 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain  ;  and  sown  in  the  Canadas  a  full  crop  of 
our  own  mutual  jealousies  and  fears  ;  for  the  sole  sake,  too^  of  subserving 
the  mean  and  miserable  covetousness  of  our  "  high-spirited"  nobility  at 
home.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  not  trade  with  the  Canadians  by  taking 
their  staple  produce ;  and  when  we  mention,  that  this  produce  is  corn, 
and  that  buying  Canadian  corn  would  reduce  rents,  we  also  state  quite 
intelligibly  the  reason  of  our  "  constitutional"  refusal.  Trade  with  the 
Canadians,  however,  we  must,  otherwise  they  might  be  off;  and  the 
more  artificial  our  trade  the  better,  as  they  will  thus  be  the  more  de- 
pendent.  These  countries,  it  is  well  known,  have  plenty  of  timber^  and 
they  can  manufacture  stores  of  ashes ;  and  as  their  timber  and  ashes  are 
both  dear  and  bad,  we  straight  light  upon  them  as  choice  articles, — 
block  up  other  ports  by  heavy  duties,  and  legislate  that  no  where  else 
but  from  Canada  shall  they  be  procured  by  our  countrymen !  To  us 
this  is,  of  course,  a  very  losing  trade,  even  by  a  full  million  and  a-half 
per  annum.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  connects  certain  powerful  Canadian 
houses  with  us^  as  they  know  they  could  find  no  such  market  elsewhere ; 
and  nobody  is  fleeced  but  our  own  '^democratic  rabble  !"  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough  :  Brother  Canadians  must  be  traded  with  still  more, 
and  kept  yet  still  more  closely  "  attached  to  the  British  Constitution ;" 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  conservative  design,  we  compel  the  West  In- 
dians to  send  for  their  food  to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  although,  by  buying  it 
from  their  own  neighbours^  they  might  save  another  million  annually. 
The  West  Indian,  however^  does  not  lose  this  sum  ;  but,  by  a  protecting 
duty  on  his  sugar,  is  empowered  to  levy  it,  with  full  interest,  from  the 
pockets  of  the  same  aforesaid  "  rabble  !"  Why  do  we  so  foolishly  throw 
away  so  much  money,  is  it  asked  ?  Why  do  we  actually  cast  two  millions 
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and  a-half  of  eterling  gold  into  the  sea  ?  Is  it  for  the  mere  honour  of 
keeping  the  Canadas^^the  mere  repute  of  holding  them  as  colonies  ? 
No  such  things  good  reader.  Our  former  rulers  were  a  "  substantial 
people ;"  they  were  as  good  casuists  as  Sir  John  Falstaff^  and  cared  not 
to  put  themselves  about  for  the  bubble^  honour  !  Places  were  to  be  had 
in  Canada^  and  handsome  salaries,  to  which  the  "  rabble"  here  also  con- 
tributed another  full  half  million ;  and  if  you  cannot  now  resolve  the 
mystery^  you  are  truly  but  little  read  in  your  horn-book  of  philosophy  ! 
Our  total  yearly  loss  by  Canada  is  thus  upwards  of  three  millions.  We 
leave  the  reflecting  reader  to  judge  whether  the  Canadians  themselves 
are  permanently  benefited  by  the  connexion.  Here^  again^  we  appeal  in 
confidence  to  the  Reform  Act. 

A  step  southward  brings  us  into  contact  with  different  regions^ — ^a 
sultry  and  inhospitable  world  ;  the  dwelling  of  slavery  and  grief.  The 
Nova  Scotia  summer  station^  the  Bermudas,  first  intimates  an  approach 
to  the  West  Indies.  Passing  this  small  resting  place^  and  also  our 
barren  Bahamas^  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sugar  colonies.  Of  the 
crowded  group  of  islands  between  the  Americas,  we  possess  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Anguilla,  and  Trinidad.  We 
have  likewise  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  on  the  Continent  of 
South  America,  and  Balize  in  the  long  isthmus.  With  the  exception  of 
St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  Balize,  all  these 
have  legislative  assemblies,  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  which  there 
seems  almost  a  necessity.  They  are  founded  upon  the  worst  sort  of  dis- 
tinction,  that  of  colour  ;  and  the  world  has  often  shewn  that,  to  all  argu. 
ments  but  one,  the  cruel  oligarchy  henc«  arising,  is  deaf  as  an  adder : 
that  one  effective  argument  is — the  knife  !  The  average  annual  impor- 
tation of  West  India  produce  into  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  £9,000,000. 
The  question  of  population  is  a  painful  one ;  the  bare  numbers  speak  of 
chains  and  blood.  The  total  amount  of  whites  in  these  dependencies  is 
less  than  50,000 :  the  total  coloured  population  exceeds  750,000 ;  and  of 
these  nearly  700,000  are  slaves !  One  power  alone  could  cement  a  mul- 
titude, so  ill  proportioned,  even  into  some  sort  of  hideous  organization. 
To  uphold  that  power,  England  pays  at  present  almost  X9,000,000  aimu. 
ally;  but  even  though  we  persevere  in  our  unrighteousness,  human 
nature  will  one  day  be  avenged.  In  Jamaica,  the  trodden -down  creature 
but  lately  stung  its  oppressor ;  and  our  sentimentalists  were  amazed  at 
itB  ferociousness !  A  few  years,-  if  it  requires  so  long,  will  doubtless 
amaze  them  still  more ;  for  the  whip.scarced  negro  in  the  centre  of  our 
Caribbean  dominions  has  but  to  raise  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  there 
are  the  mountains  of  delivered  Haiti,  resting  in  the  horizon  in  sweet  and 
inviting  repose.  A  resistless  impulse  compels  us  here  to  overpass  the 
British  boundary,  and  look  stiU  more  widely  around  us.  Haiti  is  the 
ominous  centre  of  the  whole  slave  world  ;  and  in  most  other  States  the 
numerical  disproportion  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  British.  Glancing 
over  the  complete  continent,  which  now  contains  about  40,000,000  souls, 
there  appear  of  whites,  38  per  cent. ;  of  Indians,  95 ;  of  negroes,  19 ;  and 
18  of  mixed  races.  Records  like  these  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  mere 
barren  statistics :  they  shew  the  stemmata  of  future  America,  and  mea- 
sure the  influences  which  will  hereafter  direct  it.  The  philosophic 
Humboldt,  meditating  thefeon,  at  a  former  period,  acknowledged  that 
there  was  something  serious  and  prophetic  in  such  inventories — that 
they  seemed  to  inscribe  the  whole  destinies  of  the  new  world. 
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III.  RecroMing  the  Atlantic^  we  alight  upon  the  burning  shores  of 
Africa.  Our  possessionB  in  that  hitherto  almost  impenetrable  continent, 
are  neither  many  nor  valuable.  We  have  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  on 
the  West,  a  few  fortresses  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  Cape  Colony 
at  its  southernmost  promontory.  If  we  add  to  them  the  small  island 
Mauritius,  which  is,  perhaps,  within  the  bounds  of  the  African  seas, 
we  shall  have  made  up  this  Continent's  British  accounts.  The  settle- 
ments of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  contain  comparatively  but  a  handful  of 
whites ;  but  costly  have  they  been !  In  regard  of  their  ostensible  object, 
they  have  completely  failed, — and  no  wonder.  Look  at  the  map,  reader, 
and  fancy  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  slave  trade 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  set  down  where  these  settlements  are !  Their 
distance  alone  would  have  rendered  them  utterly  useless ;  they  have, 
besides,  been  wretchedly  mismanaged.  Sierra  Leone  has  already  cost  us 
nearly  seven  millions  sterling,  and  its  expenditure  seems  to  hold  out  at 
the  rate  of  some  £800,000  per  ann^m.  It  is  surely  time  it  were  aban- 
doned. As  a  commercial  station,  it  were  absurd  even  to  allude  to  it. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  costs  every  year  a  dead  quarter  of  a  million  ; 
and  for  what  end,  but  that  we  formerly  alluded  to,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  tell.  It  is  not  a  good  colony ;  containing  many  deserts  and  but 
little  land  of  the  finest  quality.  Its  principal  export  consists  of  a  few 
earthy  wines,  and  the  luscious  Constantia : — ^the  official  value  amounting 
to  about  £340,000  yearly.  The  total  population  is  130,000;  of  which 
56,000  are  whites,  S8,000  free  colour,  and  the  rest  slaves.  Under  good 
and  cheap  government,  this  colony^might  have  '*  progressed,"  and  at  least 
produced  sufficient  enterprise  to  have  enabled  it  to  attempt  an  advance 
amongst  the  apparently  rich  and  luxurious  plains  towards  the  North ;  but 
we  had  other  purposes  to  serve  with  it ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  famed 
and  distinguished  '^  apprentice-school"  for  our  ^^  Lord  Charleses/'  A 
better  or  freer  field  for  these  youthful  ^'  scions"  to  practise  government 
in,  could,  indeed,  hardly  he  devised ;  as  there  is  neither  control  nor 
check  ;  no  assembly — not  even  an  independent  council.  If  we  retain  the 
Cape — and  its  position  with  regard  to  India  is  certainly  convenient — ^the 
absolute  security  of  property  must  be  established ;  progress  wiU  fol- 
low ;  and  if  we  do  not  mistake  our  countrymep,  there  will  result  enough 
of  daring  and  speculation  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  light  the  names  of 
that  vast  portion  of  Africa  on  which  European  has  never  yet  set  his  foot. 
The  Mauritius  has  just  got  itself  notorious.  These  planters  must  no 
longer  play  pranks ;  and  the  Mauritians  will  find  so  to  their  cost.  Slavery 
with  them  is  a  cruelty  perfectly  gratuitous,  as  they  may  have  as  many 
free  labourers  as  they  choose  from  Malabar  and  Sincapore.  It  is  a 
large  island,  and  a  good  one ;  but  costs  us  fully  £60,000  annually.  If  it 
is  of  any  territorial  importance,  it  is  to  the  East  India  Company  alone ; 
irithin  whose  charter  it  and  its  expense  ought  to  have  been  included.  Its 
population  is  only  100,000.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  greatly 
increased^  of  late,  by  the  removal  of  a  freakish  partiality  of  our  colonial 
laws, 

IV.  To  the  East !  and  lo,  the  caverns  of  Seeva,  Budha's  mountain 
pagodas,  and  the  bloody  car  of  Juggernaut !  We  are  not  here,  however, 
to  speak  of  antediluvian  fabrics,  nor  of  the  nightmares  of  a  hideous  my- 
thology ;  as  there  rises  up  something  yet  more  tdnasing— «  colossal  em- 
pire, unparalleled  in  the  wide  world  in  its  constitution-demanding,  on 
many  accounts,  an  instant  and  especial  attention.    Let  us  first  take  a 
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rapid  glance  at  the  mighty  territory  governed  by  our  merchant-kings. 
The  countries  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company  ex. 
tend  over  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles^  and  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants.  With  the  exception 
of  Nepaul,  Lahue^  the  territories  of  the  Aimers  and  Scindia,  and  the 
Cabul  sovereignty  east  of  liie  Indus,  the  whole  of  India  within  the  Gan- 
ges, containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  souls, 
is  under  their  sway.  In  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  they  have 
several  provinces  South  of  Rangoon ;  viz.,  half  the  province  of  Martaban, 
the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Zenasserim,  and  the  Mergui  Isles ;  also  the 
province  of  Arracan,  Assam,  and  a  few  petty  adjacent  states.  The  popu. 
lation  of  these  last  countries  is  about  300,000.  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince 
^  Wales  Island,  and  Sincapor^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca, 
are  the  Company's  most  flourishing  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Pe- 
nang was  once  a  free  port ;  Sincapore  still  is  so :  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  the  promiscuous  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  great 
commercial  activity  which  pervades  it,  are  an  emphatic  reply  to  the  alle- 
gation, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  require  the  compeUing  power  of 
an  overgrown  monopoly  to  induce  them  to  trade !  In  the  &ye  years  pre- 
vious  to  18S8,  its  population  increased  40  per  cent.,  and  amounted,  in  that 
year,  to  14,885 ;  only  a  very  inconsiderable  number  being  Europeans,  the 
rest  Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  natives  of  the  Indian  coasts  and  surround- 
ing islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  also  includes  St.  Helena,  in 
the  Atlantic,  where  a  fortress  and  garrison  are  retained ;  and  in  the  South 
of  China,  at  Canton,  is  the  Factory  which  conducts  the  tea  trade. 

We  can  spare  only  a  short  space  for  observations  on  points  of  most 
pressing  interest  connected  with  the  management  of  this  mighty  empire ; 
but  a  very  lew  remarks  may  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  them.  It  is 
plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter which  refers  to  trade  must  be  thoroughly  re-modelled.  The  no- 
tion of  a  monopoly  trade,  such  as  that  with  China  still  is,  cannot,  in 
these  days,  meet  with  many  defenders.  The  monopolist  is  never  an  eco- 
nomical trader.  He  is  lazy,  difficult  to  be  moved ;  and  when  he  does 
move,  it  is  very  cumbroufiJy.  The  large  ships  of  the  merchant-kings 
are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  a  clean  and  smart  Liverpool  trader, 
than  the  lumbering  fabric  of  LeadenhaU  Street,  with  the  w^  arranged, 
economical  counting-house  of  the  enterprising  capitalist.  A  good  free 
trader  is  navigated  at  nearly  half  their  charge  ;  and,  upon  a  single  voy- 
age to  Calcutta,  gains  about  seventy  days.  Add  to  all  this  the  expenses 
of  the  Canton  Factory,  together  with  the  needlessly  extravagant  salaries 
paid  by  the  Company  to  its  servants,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  high  price  of  tea  in  Great  Britain,  compared  with 
any  other  part  in  the  known  world.  This  single  article  of  consumpt  has 
been  said  to  cost  us  upwards  of  L.2,000,000  annually,  over  and  above  its 
retail  price,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  so  conducted,  or  rather 
bungled  ;  and  we  are  certainly  filched  in  at  least  L.1,500,000.  But  we 
suffer  far  more  than  this  actual  deficit.  Had  our  prices  not  been  so 
extravagant,  we  might  have  conducted  the  tea  trade  of  the  whole  western 
world;  and  assuredly,  our  ship-owners  would  find  it  to  better  account  to 
assist  us  in  an  endeavour  to  destroy  this  injurious  monopoly,  than  to 
damour  in  support  of  a  pitiful  timber  trade  with  Canada !  Reform  is 
also  deeply  necessary  in  the  trade  with  Hindostan.  Although  nominally 
free,  it  is  not  so;  nor  will  it  ever  be  so,  whiht  the  Company  is  allowed  to 
trade.    What  we  mean  by  free  trade  is  this :  it  is  a  trade  whose  condi^ 
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tions  are  regulated  by  free  competition  amongst  capitalists  acting  upon 
the  common  principles  of  profit  and  loss ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  such 
trade  can  exists  when  the  market  is  ever  liable  to  be  pounced  upon  by 
one  large  capitalist  who  tares  neither  for  profit  nor  loss ;  who  often  pur- 
chases for  no  other  object  than  to  make  a  remittance  of  surplus  revenue  ; 
and  whose  acting  servants  are  paid^  not  hj  a  per  centage  on  their  pro- 
fits^ but  in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  We  hold  that  the  constant 
interference  of  these  monopolists  with  the  Indian  markets^  is  almost  the 
sole  reason  of  the  continued  inadequacy  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  Britain  with  Hindostan ; — for  inadequate,  and  miserably  so,  it  still  is, 
great  though  its  progress  under  the  free  trader,  since  last  renewal  of  the 
charter,  has  unquestionably  been, — and  it  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  what  we  assert,  that  up  to  this  hour  the  Company  cannot  show 
that  it  has  been  a  gainer,  in  circumstances  where  private  capitalists 
would  have  realized  uncommon  fortunes !  But  we  have  yet  another  mat- 
ter  to  settle  with  these  sovereigns  of  India ;  one  of  higher  importance 
than  even  the  foregoing ;  a  matter  still  more  interesting  to  the  human 
race, — the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  their  government.  The  fact  ia 
not  to  be  disguised, — India  groans  under  a  military  despotism.  Our 
hold  over  the  natives  appears  to  be,  that  their  fierce  masters  were  hard- 
er than  we,  and  oppressed  them  still  more  relentlessly, — a  strange  secu^ 
rity  for  civilized  and  Christian  Britain  to  adopt  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  her  Indian  dominions !  No  check  against  bad  government ;  no  power 
to  obtain  justice  upon  the  provincial  oppression ;  no  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, either  commercially  or  morally,  have  we  yet  granted  to  the 
prostrate  Hindoos.  The  Moslems,  indeed,  planted  a  conqueror's  foot 
upon  their  necks  ;  but,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  and  the  Russians*  in 
modern  times,  they  dispersed  themselves  amongst  the  conquered,  took 
part  in  their  concerns,  and  communicated  their  own  superior  civiliza- 
tion. Our  merchant^kings  tremble  at  the  bare  name  of  civilization. 
Their  wise  men  have  talked  even  of  a  prohibition  of  Christianity.  They 
only  vouchsafe  to  India  collectors  of  a  worse  than  tithe-tax,  and  quarter 
upon  her  "  spots  of  greenery"  hordes  of  avaricious  adventurers,  actuat- 
ed but  by  two  moving  principles — the  determination  to  extract  money, 
and  the  desire  to  return  home.  The  time  for  correction  is  at  hand ;  and 
shall  the  destinies  of  South  Eastern  Asia  tremble  in  the  balance  ?  Shall 
we  weigh   ignoble  fears,  and  corrupt  desires,  against  the  fates  of  those 


*  Let  MS  giye  Russia  her  due : — She  has  done  more  for  the  barbarians  under  her 
sway  than  any  other  European  power  for  the  natives  of  its  colonial  dominions.  Si- 
beria is  overspread  with  military  colonies,  schools,  and  other  instruments  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  northern  nomades  are  fast  assuming:  an  appearance  of  settlement  and 
order.  If  Russia  confines  herself  to  what  is  clearly  her  intended  function,  she  may  be 
the  blessing  of  mankind,  nud  not  its  curse.  By  her  very  backwardness  in  social 
culture,  she  is  better  fitted  for  arousing  these  wandering  pagans  and  Mahomedan 
hordes,  from  their  moral  torpor ;  because  she  is  nearer  them,  and  holds  with  them 
closer  sympathies,  than  any  western  nation.  Give  Siberia  to  Great  Britain,  and 
we  would  exterminate,  feeling  that  we  need  not  the  aid  of  the  poor  savage.  Russia 
needs  it,  and  she  takes  pains  to  obtain  and  cultivate  it.  Well  pleased  we  would  in 
truth  be,  to  divide  with  her  the  Empire  of  Asia,  and  to  perceive  her  eaglet  triumphant^ 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  wall  of  China,  from  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  snows  of  Himalayah ; 
but  let  her  beware  of  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  I  If,  unhappily,  she  shall  overlook 
her  true  interest,  and,  unwarned  by  that  uneasiness  which,  as  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, the  very  neighbourhood  of  western  civilization  causes  her,  be  spurred  by 
diseased  ambition  to  extend  herself  farther  towards  the  setting  sun  ;  there  is  not  a 
doubt  that  her  giant  strength  will  fail,  and  her  overthrow  be  sure,  although  she  should 
bury  Europe  beneath  her  ruins  I 
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countless  millions  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  India  a  population  of  industrious 
COLONISTS^  who  would  accept  her  as  their  home^  and  under  whom  liberty 
and  civilization  would  assuredly  grow  ?  By  such  men  would  the  Hindoo 
be  taken  up  on  the  one  hand^  and  accustomed  to  the  securities  of  Europe ; 
and  on  the  other,  an  effective  responsibility  of  some  sort  would  be  infaL 
libly  attached  to  every  official  within  the  broad  Peninsula.  The  seeds 
of  freedom  would  thus  be  sown^  and  the  tree  of  goodly  shadow  would^  in 
due  course,  arise.  In  that  land,  we  can  never  look  for  a  New-England : 
its  character  and  the  proportions  of  its  population  forbid ;  but  it  may 
be  a  new  country  of  peace,  a  new  refuge  for  humanity,  a  new  field  for 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  the  spread  of  human  happi- 
ness^ and  the  exercise  of  the  mind's  best  powers. 

V.  The  survey  we  have  undertaken  hastens  to  a  close ;  but  the  ob- 
jects now  to  be  treated,  although  last  in  order,  are  not  in  interest  the 
least.  In  these  same  eastern  regions,  we  possess,  independently  of  the 
Company's  territories,  Ceylon  at  the  south  of  Hindostan,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia,  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Van  Diemen.  Ceylon, 
immemorially  famous  for  its  cinnamon,  was  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Direc- 
tors at  the  last  renewal  of  their  charter ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why 
they  were  not  allowed  the  ple.isure  of  expending  upon  it  the  monies  it 
has  since  cost  us.  During  the  fourteen  years  previous  to  1824,  we  laid 
out  upon  it  the  enormous  sum  of  L. 1, 365,452 ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  excess  of  its  expenditure  over  income  is  still  nearly 
L.100,000  per  annum.  This  is  owing  to  a  system  of  establishments, 
which,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  expensiveness,  are  almost  unequalled 
in  any  similar  territory  at  present  known.  Its  productive  powers,  too, 
lire  cramped  hy  monopolies  in  every  thing, — the  absurd  Dutch  system 
being  pertinaciously  kept  up.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  fine  is)and,  its 
total  yearly  exports  do  not  much  exceed  L.200,000  !  Surely  the  Reform 
Bill  is  not  altogether  -unneeded  in  Ceylon  I  New  Holland  belongs  essen- 
tially to  futurity.  It  contains  about  36,000  Europeans,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Van  Diemen's  Land  18,000  :  of  these  24,000  are  convicts.  But  for  the 
expenses  induced  by  our  convict  system,  these  settlements  would  already 
sustain  themselves.  As  it  is,  they  cost  us  upwards  of  L.100,000  annually. 
'  Ever>'  fresh  account  from  Sydney,  every  fresh  assize  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
vinces us  that  our  transportation  system  must  speedily  be  abolished  as  inef- 
ficient ;  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  secondary  punishments  thoroughly 
revised.  Whether  or  not  we  made  a  mistake  in  adopting  our  present  sys. 
tem,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  wide  discussion ;  but  one  thing  is  clear 
—these  new  countries  have  benefited,  as  they  thereby  obtained  that  stem 
of  hardy  population.  We  have  planted  the  groundwork  of  a  future  people 
possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  modern  industry,  and  with  an  impulse 
towards  a  generous  civilization.  These,  in  an  after  age,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  forth  due  fruits ;  and  we  must  look  upon  the  waste  and  silent 
plains,  now  stretching  out  in  dull  monotony  beyond  the  telescope's  powers> 
as  the  future  theatres  of  a  stirring  life  and  vigorous  activity,  which  will 
play  no  mean  part  in  the  history  of  the  British  Oriental  Empire,  and 
enter  with  effect  amongst  the  conservative  forces  of  a  regenerated  and 
progressing  Asia. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  wide  survey,  many  reflections  throng  upon 
us ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  one.  Resuming  our  documents,  we  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  colonial  possessions,  we  are  at  present  minu9 
by  upwards  of  Seven  Millions  Sterling  every  year ;  and  of  this  immense 
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%Mm,  not  more  than  about  £400,000  can  be  termed  requisite  expenditure. 
To  the  labourer,  the  overtaxed  operative,  and  the  burdened  merchant  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prospect  of  relief  from  so 
heavy  a  load  would  be  unwelcome.  But  we  advocate,  we  insist  upon,  its 
immediate  removal,  and  a  thorough  revision  of  our  Colonial  system,  on 
other  and  still  wider  grounds.  A  wasteful  government  must  be  a  bad 
government ;  for  it  is  one  of  those  exquisitely  beneficent  laws  which  re* 
gulate  the  moral  world,  that  tyrannies,  if  they  fall  not  through  their 
brutal  violence,  will  ultimately  fall  because  of  their  expensiveness.  No 
government,  it  is  evident,  can  be  wasteful  but  for  one  of  two  reasons,— 
either  it  must  require  to  employ  and  support  a  large  machinery  of  force, 
an  army ;  or,  it  must  overpay  its  servants.  Now,  the  prior  case  just 
proves  that  there  is  no  constitutional  government  whatsoever ;  that  the 
people  are  compelled ;  not  conciliated  nor  encouraged  to  develop  freely 
their  resources  and  national  spirit :  and  there  is  an  equal  security  in 
the  second,  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  of  abuse.  So  long  as  an  office  is 
merely  paid  in  proportion  to  its  duties,  there  will  be  no  competition  for 
it  but  amongst  capable  and  laborious  men ;  but  when  the  limits  of  rernu^ 
neration  are  overpassed,  we  have  straight  a  noisy  competition  of  idlers ; 
a  possibility  of  having  deputies  to  do  the  drudgery  has  been  constituted, 
and  the  colonists  must  euisrer  from  '^  my  Lord  Charles !"  So,  in  regard 
of  that  money  of  which  we  are  filched  by  the  monopolies.  Monopolies 
not  only  ensure  loss,  but  they  derange  the  progress  of  society;  and 
we  in  England  are  aware  what  struggles  are  requisite  ere  its  course  can 
once  more  be  smoothed !  Our  future  colonial  policy  is  plain.  We  have 
got  quit  of  our  own  Oligarchy ;  we  must  get  quit  of  the  whole  of  the 
evils  it  constituted,  and  so  surely  would  have  entaUed.  W^  must  hence- 
forth  teach  our  colonists,  if  not  as  freemen,  at  least  as  fellow  subjects; 
and  thereby  ppvide  effectually  that  in  none  other  of  the  first  histories 
of  the  States  of  the  future  world,  shall  we  cut  the  mournful  figure  in 
which  we  must  unfortunately  appear  to  the  Inquirer  of  every  age  and 
nation,  who  meditates  upon  the  origin  of  the  Great  Republic  of  Ame» 
rica. 


CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS  OF  PERSIAN  WOMEN.* 

This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  the  most  important  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  East.  Whether  it  has  been  honoured  with 
a  royal  or  gold  medal,  does  not  appear ;  but  that  it  contains  more  infer, 
mation  respecting  the  state  of  society  in  Oriental  countries,  (which  are 
all  as  much  influenced  by  Persia  as  the  Continent  was  by  France,)  more 
solid  wisdom,  pure  morsdity,  and  judicious  rules  of  life,  than  any  other 
profane  volume  of  the  same  size,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  read 
it.  The  false  notions,  in  particular,  which  have  prevailed  about  the 
^'  slavery"  of  women  in  the  East,  are  completely  blown  away. 

It  seems  that  a  royal  commission  was  directed  (we  do  not  accurately 
know  when,  or  by  whom)  to  five  ladies  of  distinguished  breeding  and  qua. 
lity,  empowering  them  to  draw  up  a  complete  code  of  laws  for  the  wo- 
men of  Persia ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours,  to  call  in,  as  often 

—  —  -  -  -  -  -  -     -  , _      _  .. 

*  Customs  and  Maimers  of  the  Women  of  Persia,  with  their  domestic  supersti- 
tions. Translated  from  the  original  Persian  Manuscript,  by  James  Atkinson,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Medical  Service.  Printed  for  the  Orien« 
tal  Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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as  their  advice  might  be  necessary,  two  other  women  of  great  distinction 
and  learning  to  aid  their  deliberations ;  precisely  as  the  judges  are  some- 
times required  to  deliver  their  opinions  to  Parliament  on  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law.     The  names  of  the  first  five  are, 

Kulsum  Naneh  (President,)  Shahr-Banu  Dadeh,  Dadeh-Bazm  Ara^ 
Bag!  Yasmin,  Khila  Gul-bari ; 

The  assessors  or  judges  are, 

Kh41a  liin  Agh&,  Bibi  Idn  Afrdz ; 
And  the  work  before  us  is  the  pandect  of  laws  collected,  arranged, 
and  settled  by  them.  As  we  proceed,  it  will  be  seen  how  erroneous 
were  the  opinions  that  regarded  freedom,*  pin-money,  separate  main- 
tenance, divorce,  &c.,  as  peculiar  privileges  of  Western  women.  It  will, 
on  the  contrary,  be  made  manifest,  that  these  Iv&ve  come>  like  the  Cho- 
lera, Light,  &c.,  from  the  East ;  and  that  the  circle  of  a  Persian  lady's 
amusements,  though  the  links  may  be  apparently  different,  is  as  large  as 
that  of  any  woman  of  fashion  here ;  while  the  ties  of  morality  are  equaUy 
strict  in  both  countries.  If  the  one  has  her  private  box  at  the  opera, 
church,  the  race-course,  the  ball,  the  carriage ;  the  other  has  her  bath, 
mosque,  litter,  pipe,  and  Almehs,  who  dress  and  dance  as  voluptuously 
as  TagUoni  herself.  But  one  circumstance  deserves  notice :  The  good 
treatment  of  women  here  is  secured  partly  by  sentiment,  and  partly  by 
law.  In  Persia,  besides  law  and  sentiment,  they  have  religion  on  their 
side.  A  man  who  abuses  his  wife  is  not  only  exposed  to  the  tongues  of 
all  her  friends,  and  a  bastinado  from  the  K&zi ;  but  he  is  turned  up  at 
the  day  of  resurrection,  and  lucky  is  he  if  his  legs  are  able,  to  carry  him 
into  Paradise.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  Al  Sirat,  it  is  evident  that 
he  must  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  footing  upon  that  very  nar- 
row pass.  The  code  (and  it  may  be  observed  that  its  mere  existence 
proves  the  great  consideration  of  women  in  Persia)  contains  numerous 
enforcements  of  this  great  principle,  some  of  which  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  reader ;  premising  that  there  are  four  degrees  of  obligation 
mentioned— ^^ayt6,  necessary;  mustahahf  desirable;  sunnat,  according 
to  the  law  and  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  and  sunnat  muakkad,  an  im- 
perative duty  of  religion. 

IMPIBRATIVE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  WOMEN. 

^  1. — A  husband  should  give  bis  wife  money  without  limit  Allah  forbid  that  she 
should  die  of  sorrow  and  disappointment !  in  which  case  her  blood  would  he  on  the 
head  of  her  husband.  The  learned  condare  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  many 
instances  have  occurred  of  women  dying  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  husbands 
in  this  respect ;  and  if  the  husband  be  even  a  day-labourer,  and  he  does  not  give  his 
wages  to  his  wife,  she  will  claim  them  on  the  day  of  judgment  It  is  incumbent  on 
the  husband  to  bestow  on  the  wife  a  daily  allowance  in  cash,  fnot  yearly  or  quarterly, 
but  daily, — this  i^a  decided  improvement  on  pin«4money ;)  ana  he  must  also  allow  her 
every  expense  of  feasting,  and  of  excursions,  and  the  bath,  and  every  other  kind  of 
recreation.  If  he  has  not  generosity  and  pride  enough  to  do  this,  he  will  assuredly 
be  punished  for  all  his  sink  and  omissions,  on  the  day  of  resurrection.** 

This  is  not  all.  He  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  soul,  but  his 
wife's.  As  in  this  country,  so  in  the  other  world,  any  debts  she  con. 
tracts  he  becomes  liable  for ;  and  they  are  exhibited  on  the  debit  side 
against  him,  upon  the  day  of  judgment. 

<<  2.  As  long  as  he  will  not  allow  his  wife  the  fees  for  the  bath,  and  she  is  thus  pre- 
vented  from  performing  her  ablutions,  so  long  will  ftsting  and  prayer  be  of  no  use*** 

How  pleasant  it  would  be,  if,  on  the  eve  of  an  Election,  a  cry  of 
Atheism  could  be  raised  against  a  candidate,  because  he  did  not  allow 
his  wife  a  private  box  at  the  Opera  ?    If  Sir  James  Scarlett  could  intro* 
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duce  sQch  a  doctrine  from  Persia^  he  might  then  indeed  pen  luscious  ad- 
dresses to  the  ladies  of  Norwich.  How  much  the  salvation  of  a  Persian 
woman's  soul  depends  on  the  due  use  of  the  bath^  will  be  plain  from  the 
following  extract.  Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  nature  of  the 
figures ;  especially  to  those  of  the  sun^  moon,  and  beasts.  Had  not  the 
writer  overlooked  that  essential  point,  we  might  have  been  spared  his 
concluding  absurd  remark,  as  he  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  Lb  re- 
ligious in  an  extreme  degree.  The  correct  view  is  taken  by  the  M'ise 
Women. 

^  The  Persian  ladies  refsrd  the  bath  as  the  place  of  their  grsateit  amusement.  They 
make  appointments  to  meet  there ;  and  often  pass  seven  or  eight  hours  together  in 
the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  relating  anecdotes,  eating  sweetmeats,  sharing  their 
kalyouns,  and  embellishing  their  beautiful  forms  with  all  the  fancied  perfections  of 
the  east ;  dyeing  their  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  curiously  staining  their  &ir  bodies  with 
'a  variety  of  fantastic  devices,  not  unfrequently  with  the  flguree  of  trees,  birds,  and 
beasts,  SUB,  moon,  and  stars.  This  sort  of  pencil-work  spraads  over  the  bosom,  and 
continues  down  as  low  as  the  navel ;  round  which  some  radiated  figure  is  generally 
painted.  All  this  is  displayed  by  the  style  of  their  dress,  every  garment  of  which, 
even  to  the  light  gauze  chemise,  being  open  from  the  neck  to  that  point ;  a  singular 
taste,  and  certainly  more  barbai-ons  than  becoming.*' — See  Porter^M  Travels  in  Persia* 

^  3. — On  the  last  Friday  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramazin,  the  women  ought  to 
dress  superbly  and  perfume  themselves,  and  put  on  their  best  omament%  and  go  to 
the  porticoes  of  the  mosques ;  because  young  men  of  cypress  forme,  with  tulip  cheeks, 
and  amorous  demeanour,  assemble  there  in  greater  numbers  than  at  other  places. 
There  they  must  sit  down  and  stretch  out  their  feet,  and  everyone  mu^st  light  twelve 
tapers  ;  and  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  lift  the  hand  high  above  the  head,  so 
as  to  raise  up  the  veil,  as  if  by  accident,  and  thus  display  their  beautiful  fkcea  Thaii 
crimson-tinted  toes  must  also  be  exposed,  in  order  that  the  young  men  may  see 
and  admire  them  v  ith  M'ounded  henrts  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unlucky  omen  if  one  of 
the  tapers  was  left  unliglited.  Bihi  tin  Agh6,  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  conclave, 
are  unanimous  in  this  opinion.  Further,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that,  in  lighting 
the  tapers,  silence  should  be  observed.  On  the  contra ly,  lovely  women  should  always 
let  their  sweet  voices  be  heard.*' 

This  must  be  understood  to  be  un  important  religious  ceremony.  It 
will  be  rendered  plainer  presently. 

<<  4» — Should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur  for  the  beautiful  young  girls  to  re- 
main with  the  young  pien  for  a  shoi-t  time,  and  especially  if  their  intercourse  arises 
from  mutual  affection,  tliere  can  be  notliing  wrong  in  the  indulgence  of  their  attach* 
mentsJ  Indeed,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  tliem  than  fasting  the  whole  year. 

'<  5.~->And  whenever  the  young  women  visit  their  female  friends  upon  that  blessed 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  lovers,  they  may  be  permitted,  without  any 
violation  of  decorum,  to  remain  till  a  late  hour.** 

The  love  here  meant  is  Platonic  love. 

**  6. — If  a  woman's  husband  presumes  to  ask  where  she  has  been,  and  why  re- 
turned 80  late,  it  is  highly  reprehensible  on  his  part ;  for,  through  the  sacred  influence 
of  that  blessed  day,  she  stands  acquitted  of  all  impropriety.**        ^ 

This  is  what  we  were  insisting  upon  above. 

«7. — Dadeh.Bazm  Ara,  Bagi  Yasmin,  and  Shahr-Banu  Dadeh,  are  of  opinion,  that 
when  a  woman  applies  the  end  of  a  taper  to  the  tips  of  the  toes  of  her  right  foot,  and, 
at  the  time  of  lighting  it,  displays  the  beautiful  shape  of  her  leg,  she  will  undoubU 
edly  be  in  no  danger  of  licll-flre." 

The  Seven  Wise  Women  are  careful  to  lay  down  axioms,  as  the  groun  d- 
work  of  their  reasonings  on  every  subject.    The  preceding  is  one. 

8. — <<  And  Kulsum  Naneh,  the  President  of  the  Couucil,  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  no  woman  can  entertain  the  least  hopes  of  heaven,  whose  hdsband  forbids  the 
things  that  are  herein  commanded,  and  considered  proper  for  her  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness in  this  world.  For,  with  what  comfort  (it  is  logically  and  forcibly  asked)  can 
a  woman  remain  in  the  house  of  her  husband,  who  is  continually  opposed  to  those 
recreations  to  which  her  whole  soul  is  devoted  ?" 
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This^  to  us,  fteems  conclusive.    ladeed,  the  husband  who  can  digest 

80  powerful  an  argument,  must  have  a  stomach  at  least  equal  to  that  of 

an  ostrich.    But  the  Learned  Women  leave  no  loophole  for  escape. 

'<  9.— Dadeh-Baxm  Ara  says,  I  have  proved,  from  the  instructions  of  my  iBast«r 
Iblis,  (a  great  eastern  philosopher,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Eblis,  Satan,)  that  the 
man  who  does  not  allow  his  wife  to  visit  holy  places  and  mosques,  and  the  houses  of 
her  friends,  male  and  female,  and  who  prohibits  other  innocent  and  agreeable  pro- 
ce^ings,  such  as  we  hare  deemed  proper  and  expedient  for  her  own  satisfaction  and 
comfort;  that  man,  I  say,  will  be  damned  hereafter.^' 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  satisfactory  than' this.  iThe  orimes, 
however,  of  the  husband,  do  not  escape  punishment  in  this  world  :— < 

*<  Should  his  wife  die  of  a  broken  heart,  he  and  his  relations  are  liable  to  pay  the 
expiatory  mulct,  as  in  cases  of  wilful  murder." 

This  great  right  of  women  to  innocent  amusements  is  further  insisted 
on;  and  the  precise  mode  of  the  husband's  perdition  explained,  in  aii<>- 
ther  article  of  the  code.  It  appears  that  he  is  to  be  accused  and  con- 
demned at  the  day  of  resurrection,  by  the  Seven  Learned  Women. 

SCIENTIFIC  DIVISION  OF  BIEN. 

The  Proper  Man,  the  Half  Man,  and  the  Hupul^upia. 

■  <<  There  are  three  sorts  of  men :  1.  A  Proper  Man ;  2.  Half  a  Man ;  3.  A  Hupul-hupla. 
A  Proper  Man  at  once  supplies  whatever  necessaries  or  indulgencies  his  wife  may 
require;  he  never  presumes  to  go  out  without  his  wife*8  permission,  or  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  her  wish." 

It  strikes  us,  that  this  is  the  character,  which,  in  these  countries,  is 
called  '^  A  Jerry  Sneak."  In  the  East  he  seems  to  be  held  in  high 
honour. 

^  2. — ^Your  Half  Man  is  a  very  poor,  snivelling  wretch,  always  meddling;  with  but 
little  furniture  in  his  house,  and  just  bread  and  salt  enough  for  bare  subsistence : 
never  on  any  occasion  eigoyiug  the  least  degree  of  comfort.  The  wife  sits  in  his 
house,  and  works,  and  all  she  earns  is  applied  to  procure  food  and  light.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wajib  in  that  industrious  woman  to  reply  harshly  to  whatever  he  says ;  and  if 
he  beats  her,  it  is  wajib  to  bite  and  scratch  him,  and  pull  his  beard,  and  do  every 
thing  in  her  to  annoy  him.  If  his  severity  exceeds  all  bounds,  let  her  petition  the 
Kazi,  and  get  a  divorce." 

These  rules  carry  on  them  such  a  stamp  of  wisdom  and  reasonable^ 
ness,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  our  full  concurrence  in  their  per- 
fect propriety.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  be  used  to 
enrich  the  law  of  Doctors'  Commons.  And  to  whom  can  the  task  of 
improving  the  social  condition  of  our  countrywomen  be  more  safely  in- 
trusted, than  to  the  man  who  has  struggled,  with  such  purity  of  motive, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  women  of  India — Dr.  Lushington  ?  The  right 
side  of  the  question,  important  as  it  is,  may,  without  hesitation,  be  con- 
fided to  him,  unless  he  get  money  to  advocate  the  opposite  side. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  noticing  the  judicious  mode  in  which  the 
Seven  Learned  Women  direct  a  wife  to  resist  her  husband.  We  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  application  to  be  made  to  his  beard.  In  this 
point.  Eastern  women  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  women  of  the 
West.  For  here,  unless  a  woman's  husband  happen  to  wear  large  whis- 
kers, there  is  nothing  on  which  she  can  fasten.  Then  the  whiskers  may 
be  false  ones ;  and  as  to  mustachios,  we  are  assured  that  they  afford  no 
grip  whatever.  But  in  the  East,  independently  of  the  fact,  that  both 
hands  may  at  once  be  stuck  in  it, — and  that  with  a  powerful  purchase, — 
the  beard  is  the  seat  of  honour,  and  is  looked  up  to  with  profound  vene- 
ration by  both  sexes.  Without  a  large  black  beard  a  man  is  nobody ; 
he  is  a  being  whom,  as  Hajgi  Baba  says,  '^  a  hundred  dogs  may  mi^e 
a  corner-stone  of,  and  bring  their  friends."     The  respect  in  which  any 
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individual  is  held^  varies  in  the  compound  ratio  of  his  own  length,  and 
that  of  his  heard.  Madden,  in  his  very  instructive  and  amusing  travels, 
tells  of  a  French  serjeant-major,  who,  hy  a  portly  person,  and  a  huge 
mane  to  his  chin,  obtained  great  consideration  in  Constantinople.  He 
was  an  Effendi,  a  Prince,  a  Sultan,  to  them.  As  soon  as  Napoleon's 
career  of  victory  in  Egypt  commenced,  the  most  extravagant  stories 
were  circulated  about  his  stature  and  his  beard.  The  Turks  declared 
that  he  was  a  giant,  with  a  beard  as  large  as  the  three  tails  of  a  Pasha ! 
and,  acoordingly,  they  resolved  to  submit  to  such  a  Child  of  Destiny; 
but  as  soon  as  they  actually  saw  that  he  was  even  under  the  middle  siie, 
and,  instead  of  the  phenomenon  represented,  had  no  beard  whatever, 
they  cried  out  that  he  was  an  infidel ;  and  the  rebellion  in  Cairo  was  the 
consequence.  The  veneration  paid  to  the  beard  must  not  be  understood 
to  arise  merely  from  motives  of  personal  vanity.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
mass  of  religious  prejudices  which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Eastern  mind. 
Men  swear  by  it  as  something  mysterious  and  holy.  The  most  dreadful 
insult,  therefore,  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Oriental,  is  any  disparage- 
ment to,  much  more  manual  intermeddling  with,  his  beard.  The  pity  of 
the  Janizaries  for  Charles  XII.,  at  Bender,  was  converted  into  fury  when 
he  ordered  their  beards  to  be  cut  off. 

<<  3. — The  Hupul-hupla  has  nothing;  no  friends.  He  wants  to  dren  and  lire 
luxurionsly,  but  is  totally  destitute  of  means.  If  the  wife  of  such  a  man  absents  her- 
self from  his  house  even  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights,  be  must  not,  on  her  return,  ask 
her  where  she  has  been ;  and,  if  he  sees  a  stranger  in  the  house,  he  most  not  ask  who 
it  is,  or  what  he  wants.  Whenever  he  comes  home  and  fluds  the  street-door  shut,  he 
must  not  knock,  but  retire,  and  not  presume  to  enter  till  he  sees  it  open.** 

Should  hJB  be  a  person  of  so  violent  a  temper  as  to  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  all  this,  his  wife  must  get  divorced  instanter;  as  evidently 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  prudent  or  virtuous  woman  to  live  with 
so  suspicious  a  husband.  Considering  the  Proper  Man  as  the  pivot,  and 
the  Half  Man  and  Hupul-hupla  as  the  descending  part  of  the  series, 
the  ascending  would  be  the  Sunnat,  (or  Godly  Man,)  who  looks  up  with 
reverential  awe  to  his  better  half ;  and  the  Sunnat  Mu'akkad,  or,  as  we 
might  say,  the  Martyr. 

But  in  the  case  last  extracted,  there  seems  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  Seven  Learned  Women : — Should  the  husband  see  the  street  door  open, 
and  a  young  man,  of  cypress  form,  &c.,  come  out,  might  he,  in  that  case, 
provided  it  was  not  the  blessed  month  Ramazan,  suspect  that  there  was 
any  thing  suspicious  in  the  case  ?  We  confess  we  should  like  to  hear 
Kulsum  Naneh,  or  a  grave  MoUah  on  that  point.  Our  present  leaning 
decidedly  is,  that  he  might  ask  the  young  man,  of  the  cypress  form,  &c., 
what  was  his  business  in  that  house  ? 

OF  LIFTIXO  THE  VEIL  FOK  FEAyOEES. 

"  1.  The  Seven  Learned  Women  declare  that,  among  the  forbidden  things,  is  that  of 
allowing  their  features  to  be  seen  by  men  not  wearing  turbans  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  handsome,  and  have  soft  and  captivating  manners ;  in  that  case  their  veils  may 
be  drawn  aside.  Bat  they  must  scrupulously  and  religiously  abstain  from  all  such 
liberties  with  mullahs  [priests]  and  Jews ;  since,  respecting  them,  the  prohibition  is 
imperative.** 

There  is  as  much  liberality  as  sound  judgment  in  this  article  of  the 
code.  Indeed  the  learned  women  seem  rather  beyond  their  age ;  for 
Madden  says,  that  none  spit  farther  or  oftner  at  him  than  women.  Cap. 
tain  Franklin  says^  that  being  one  day  beyond  the  walls  of  Constant!, 
nople,  sketching  some  scenery,  a  Turkish  lady  came  up,  with,  we  believe. 
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a  child ;  and>  having  ascertained  his  employment^  sat  opposite  to  him^ 
lifted  her  veil  and  made  signs  to  him  to  draw  her  portrait.  As  she  was 
young  and  very  handsome,  the  Captain  hegan  with  pleasure.  But  after 
some  time,  growing  apprehensive  that  the  Turks  ahout  the  place  might 
notice  this  tete-a^tSte,  (and  for  such  things  there  are  summary  modes  of 
proceeding  on  the  Bosphorus,)  he  ceased  sketching,  and  began  to  blow 
kisses  from  the  end  of  the  pencil  towards  his  fair  sitter.  At  this  she 
coloured  up  to  the  temples,  and  drew  her  hand  several  times  violently 
across  her  throat ;  a  hint  which  the  gallant  Captain  thought  was  not  to 
be  neglected,  at  least  within  the  sound  of  the  Euxine.  The  cause  of 
this  dislike  depends,  no  doubt,  somewhat  on  national  prejudices ;  but  in  a 
far  greater  degree  on  the  want  of  a  beard.  The  angular  European  dress, 
to  their  notions,  (but  surely  without  any  just  grounds,)  tight  and  inde. 
cent,  is  another  powerful  obstacle ;  but  the  shaven  face,  on  which  even 
a  goat  may  look  With  contempt,  is  the  greatest.  Mahmoud,  for  a  Turk, 
a  great  man,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  blood-stained  knave  of 
Egypt,  has  done  much  to  remove  those  prejudices,  and  approximate  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  death  upon  the  spot  for  any 
man,  even  by  chance  or  necessity,  to  have  seen  one  of  the  sultan's  ha- 
rem ;  but,  not  long  ago,  an  English  traveller,  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, beheld  one  of  Mahmoud's  daughters  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
palace  at  Buyukder^.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  a  change  in 
opinion,  than  that  furnished  by  the  Seven  Wise  Women. 

OF  PRATER. 

The  learned  Women  next  lay  down,  with  judgment  and  clearness,  the 
occasions  on  which  prayer  may  be  dispensed  with. 

^*  1.  When  females  are  engaged  with  their  friends  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  in 
the  mutual  oommunication  of  secrets. 

<<  2.  Upon  hearing  the  sound  of  the  drum  or  other  musical  instruments. 

^  3.  When  a  husband  does  not  allow  his  wife  enough  of  money, 

**  4.  Upon  the  nuptial  night 

**  5.  If  the  marriage  happen  during  the  hlessed  month  of  Ramazan,  prayers  and 
fasting  also  may  be  omitted  during  the  whole  month. 

'<  6.  When  a  woman  is  listening  to  her  lover. 

^  7*  When  a  husband  goes  on  a  journey. 

*^  8.  If  a  woman  engaged  in  prayer,  happen  to  discover  her  husband  speaking  to 
a  strange  damsel,  it  is  wajib  for  her  to  pause  and  listen  attentively  to  what  passes 
between  them  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  their  conversation.** 

Prayer  is  proper, 

'<  1.  If  a  woman  have  a  slave  girl  in  the  house ;  fbr  she  must  on  no  account  leave 
her  alone,  and  go  to  the  bath,  because  the  husband  might  come  in  the  meantime  and 
make  love  to  her. 

^  2.  Kulsum  Naneh  is  decidedly  of  opinion  '  that,  when  resting  from  a  promenade 
in  the  garden,  or  other  amusements,  prayer  may  be  indulged  in  without  any  eril 
ensuing.' " 

This  seems  a  sound  and  well-considered  dictum, 

TREATHENT  OF  A  HUSBAKD. 

Of  this  important  subject  a  profound  scientific  view  is  taken,  and  mas- 
terly rules  are  laid  down  for  conducting  the  war.  The  husband  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fortress ;  his  wife  the  besieging,  and  his  mother,  relations, 
&c.,  as  the  relieving  army.  The  latter  must  be  first  defeated  ;  the  most 
approved  mode  being,  '^  by,  at  least,  once  a  day  using  her  fists,  her  teeth, 
and  kicking  and  pulling  their  hair,  till  tears  come  into  their  eyes,  and 
fear  prevents  any  further  interference  with  her  plans."  From  the  mo. 
ment  the  sword  is  drawn,  the  scabbard  is  to  be  thrown  away.  Like  an 
experienced  manoeuvrer,  as  she  is,  Kulsum  Naneh  despises  half  mea^ 
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surett^  or  half  victories.  **  She  says  that  the  wife  must  continue  this  in- 
domitahle  spirit  of  independence  until  she  has  fully  established  her 
power/'  The  relieving  army  being  annihilated^  and  the  besieger  at  li- 
berty to  open  the  trenches^  without  molestation^  against  the  husband ; 
two  modes  of  proceeding  offer  themselves.  Firsts  to  consider  him  as 
enchanted;  or^  secondlyj  as  a  person  in  his  senses^  but  cursed  with  an 
infernal  disposition. 

In  the  first  and  most  probable  supposition,  ^^  it  is  wajib  that  cold 
water  be  poured  over  his  head  on  three  successive  Wednesdays ;"  the 
demon,  it  seems,  having  '^  an  oath  in  heaven"  against  such  a  shower, 
bath.     In  the  second  case, 

<'  She  must  redouble  all  the  vexations  which  she  knows,  fW>in  experience,  irritate 
his  mind ;  and  day  and  night,  add  to  the  misery  of  his  condition.  She  must  never, 
whether  by  night  or  day,  for  a  moment  relax.  For  instance,  if  he  condescends  to  hand 
her  the  loaf,  she  must  throw  it  from  her,  or  at  him,  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
She  must  make  his  shoe  too  tight  for  hiiu,  and  his  pillow  a  pillow  of  stone  ;  so  that 
at  last  he  becomes  weary  of  life,  and  is  glad  to  acknowledge  her  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  these  resources  fail,  the  wife  may  privately  convey  from  her  hus- 
band^s  house  everything  valuable  that  she  can  lay  her  hands  upon  ;  and  then  go  to  the 
Kazi,  and  complain  that  her  husband  has  beaten  her  with  his  shoe,  and  pretend  to 
show  the  bruises  on  her  skin.  She  must  state  such  facts  in  favour  of  her  case  as  she 
knows  cannot  be  refuted  by  evidence,  and  pursue  every  possible  plan  to  escape  from 
the  thraldom  she  endures.  For  that  purpose,  every  effort,  of  every  description,  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  according  to  law.** 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  upon  the 
law  of  some  parts,  this  country  seems  to  be  behind  the  East.  It  strikes 
us,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  conveying  away  a  husband's  ])roperty, 
the  people,  in  whose  house  it  should  be  found,  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  prosecuted  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  And  we  have  an  obscure 
recollection  that,  some  short  time  since,  a  young  man,  who  felt  deeply 
indignant  at  the  treatment  of  a  woman  by  her  husband,  and  assisted  in 
removing  various  articles  (including  the  husband's  clothes)  which  he 
believed  to  be  her  property,  was  actually  indicted  for  something  like 
burglary ;  and,  it  might  even  be,  convicted.  The  hair  of  the  Seven 
Learned  Women  would  have  stood  on  end  at  such  profligacy  in  our  laws. 
But  if  the  Frangees  are  behind  the  Orientals  in  some  points,  there  are 
others  on  which  they  may  challenge  comparison.  The  incident  of  the 
loaf,  projected  at  an  angle  of  45^  at  a  man's  head,  has  much  spirit;  but 
we  have  heard  of  a  most  amiable  lady,  who,  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
struck  her  husband  across  the  face  with  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  had  the 
compliment  gallantly  returned  by  a  whole  tureen  of  soup  in  her  bosom. 
It  is  indeed  several  years  since  this  occurred ;  but  though  similar  in- 
stances are  now  quite  rare,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  system  of  female 
tactics  is  not  much  inferior  to  that,  of  Persia,  however  different  their 
external  appearances. 

PIN  MONEY. 

Upon  the  interesting  question  of  pin  money,  various  opinions  will  be 
formed.  In  our  mode  of  securing  it,  there  certainly  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly prosaic.  It  does  not,  like  the  Persian,  admit  that  variety  of 
adventures,  and  rapid  succession  of  hopes  and  fears,  which  form  the 
wine  of  life.     Hear  Kulsum  Naneh's  account  of  the  Eastern  mode  : — 

<<  When  a  woman  has  not  been  to  the  bath  for  a  considerable  period,  she  ought  to 
take  whatever  there  is  iu  the  house  of  hor  husband,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
bath.  And  it  is  wajib  that  she  should  scold  and  fight  with  her  husband,  at  least 
twice  a-day,  till  she  obtains  from  him  the  amount  required.  And  since  there  is  no 
constancy  in  the  disposition,  nor  certainty  in  the  life  of  a  husband,   [why  don't  they 
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ensure  his  life  at  some  office  ?]  who  may  repudiate  his  wife  from  caprice,  or  chance 
to  die  suddenly ;  it  is  wajib,  while  she  does  remain  in  his  house,  to  scrape  together,  by 
little  and  little,  all  in  her  power ;  that,  when  the  hour  of  separation  arriyes,  she  may 
be  able  to  di^ess  elegantly,  and  enjoy  herself,  until  (if  alive)  he  repents  and  becomes 
obedient  to  her  wilL" 

OF  •OSIIPS. 

<<  The  Seven  Wise  Women  agree,  that  a  woman  dying  without  gossips  or  friends  has 
no  chance  of  going  to  Heaven.  On  the  contrary,  she  who  visits  every  place  calculated 
to  expand  and  exhilarate  the  heart,  will  be  seen,  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  dancing, 
with  her  old  companions  on  earth,  in  the  regions  of  bliss.** 

But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  far,  and  among  what  different  people,  the 
same  notion  of  similar  employments  in  the  other  world  has  prevailed. 
The  Easterns  and  Westerns  held  it  with  equal  confidence.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Celts,  the  Teutones,  with  the  great  Oriental  tribes^  seem 
to  have  alike  believed  in  it ;  and  even  to  the  proud  savage  of  the  Pam- 
pas^ it  is  an  article  of  high  creed.  Head  tells,  that  when  the  Indians  see 
meteors,  and  hear  noises,  in  the  sky,  they  say,  '^  that  these  are  their  an- 
cestors, blind  drunk,  mounted  on  horses  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  hunt* 
ing  ostriches."  Now,  all  this  seems  absurd ;  but  we  confess,  this  notion 
of  the  Indian  heaven  pleases  us  infinitely  more  than  the  long  line  of 
robber.heroes  whom  Anchises  contemplates  in  Elysium. 

MABRIAOE  CEREMONIES  AND  THE  NUPTIAL  NIOHT. 

Unless  we  are  woefully  mistaken,  a  simple  statement  of  the  articles  of 
the  code  upon  this  subject  will  entirely  overturn  the  received  notions 
about  the  condition  of  wives  in  Persia. 

<'  1. — They  must  present  a  lighted  candle  before  the  face  of  the  bride,  and  place  the 
Koran  near  her,  and  a  mirror ;  and  also  a  Iray  with  ambergris-tapers,  different  kinds 
of  perfume,  some  arzen,  and  dried  dates,  and  cress-seed,  aspund,  and  other  articles  re- 
quired by  ancient  usage.  And  it  is  proper,  also,  that  a  person  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  bride,  and  pronounce  the  Khotbeh  of  Hazrat  Adam ;  and  they  should  also  throw 
over  the  head  of  the  bride  a  sort  of  veil  of  a  green  colour,  so  that  her  whole  person 
may  be  enveloped  in  its  folds.  The  bride  herself  must  not  speak  to  any  one.  She 
must  then  be  undressed  ;  even  her  gauze  chemise  taken  off;  and,  whilst  thus  hid  from 
view,  a  large  brass  basin  must  be  turned  upside  down,  and  a  lighted  lamp  put  under 
it,  fed  with  oil  made  of  ox-fat.  Upon  this  basin  they  must  place  a  saddle^  if  they 
have  one,  and  then  a  pillow,  on  which  the  bride  is  seated ;  the  attendants  singing 
aloud, — 

The  husband  ia  saddled,  the  journey  begun. 
And  the  beautiful  bride  her  own  race  has  to  run. 

"  2.— When  the  husband  is  introduced  into  the  bridal-chamber,  he  is  seated  by  her 
side.  The  right  leg  of  the  bride. is  placed  on  the  left  leg  of  the  husband,  and  her 
right  hand  is  placed  on  the  hand  of  her  husband,  to  show  that  she  ought  always  to 
have  the  upper  hand  of  her  spouse.  It  is  wajib  that  the  husband  should  then  make 
two  prostrations  in  prayer,  [one,  we  suppose,  for  his  leg,  and  another  for  his  hand.] 
A  basin,  and  ewer  and  water,  are  then  brought ;  and  the  right  leg  of  the  bride  and  the 
left  leg  of  the  bridegroom  are  placed  together  and  washed,  and  their  hands  also  in  the 
same  manner.  The  husband  then  takes  the  bride  in  his  arms  and  places  her  on  the 
nuptial  couch,  and  scatters  cotton  seed  over  her  head.** 

There  is  in  the  next  article  much  profound  truth. 

<^  3. — Fresh  fish  fried  and  mixed  in  the  food  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the 
nuptial  night,  is  of  great  advantage.  If  it  rains  upon  that  night,  the  bridegroom  will 
doubtless  be  prosperous. 

«  4. — It  is  wajib  that  a  handsome  woman  should  throw  the  sleeping  apparel  of 
the  bride^*  that  the  husband  may  be  constant  and  true  to  his  wife ;  and  it  is  lucky 
that  both  should  sleep  on  one  pillow.** 

We  regret  that  the  prudery  of  European  Manners  will  not  permit  us 
to  proceed  farther  in  expounding  the  pandect  of  the  Seven  Wi&e  Women. 


•  Something  like  throwing  the  ttocking*  in  ftveral  pirtf  of  England. 
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A  CAKTATA. 


«<  On  faiten^'cn  we  bad  a  rockin, 

To  ca'  the  cnck  an  weave  our  itockin' ; 

And  there  was  muckle  run  an'  )okin, 

Ye  needna  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  jrokin 

At  uuig  about." 


RECITATIVO. 

Harsh  the  steeple  cock  was  creakin' 

On  it's  rustf  spindle  auld ; 
Keen  December  winds  were  sughin' 

Through  the  windows,  snell  an'  cauld. 

Aye  the  storm  wax'd  loud  an'  louder. 
As  the  shades  o'  gloamin'  fell ; 

Gifted  Gibbie  said  that  Sathan 
Got  an  inch,  an'  took  an  eU. 

Wild  as  fire  the  tempest  rattled 
'Gainst  the  shutters,  auld  an'  frail ; 

Moanin'  through  4he  narrow  closes, 
Wi  a  mad  unearthy  wail. 

Slates  an'  tiles,  frae  alF  the  houses. 
On  the  causey  crown  play'd  smash ; 

Deacon  Draff,  the  brewer's  stable 
Tumbled  wi'  an  awfu'  crash. 

*'  Deil-ma-care,'^  says  Provost  Pawkie ; 

"  Let  it  hail,  an'  rain,  an'  blaw ; 
We  maun  meet  in  Luckie  Lyon's, 

Though  the  lift  itsel'  should  fa'. 

'^  Though  the  Whigs  may  clip  our  pinions. 
Thwart  our  plans,  an'  gi'e  us  pain ; 

Hooly  lads  !— >our  nests  are  feathered, 
Safter,  may  be,  than  your  ain." 

Provost  Pawkie's  first-rate  genius 
Ruled  the  town  for  thirty  years  ;-^ 

Mony  a  member  o'  the  council 
He  had  kicket  down  the  stairs. 

If  his  schemes  were  ever  thwarted 

By  a  nod,  a  look,  or  word  ; 
Instantly  that  man  was  marked. 

Syne  mix'd  wi'  the  common  herd. 

Frightened  thus,  the  civic  quorum 

Acted  blindly,  spoke  by  rote, 
Whisper'd  round  the  council  table, 

"  Whilk  way  does  the  Provost  vote  ?" 

Five  o'clock, — ^the  hour  appointed, — 
Loudly  chappit  on  the  town  ;— 

Enter  a*  the  Self-elected, 

Dul|^at  the  blithesome  soun*. 
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«  Waiter  •  where's  laird  PickletiUum  ?" 

Cry'd  the  Provost  wi*  an  air  ;— 
"  Gudesak^^  sir^  I  hear  his  honour 

Comin'  pechin  up  the  stair !" 

Pure  as  snaw  the  diaper  glistened 

'Neath  a  sumptuous  dinner  rare;  * 

A'  was  welcomes,  smiles,  an'  greetin'. 

As  the  laird  drew  in  his  chair. 

Briefs  a  shot,  the  grace  was  mutter'd,—- < 

'Twas  three  minutes  yont  the  time ;— -* 
Knives  an'  forks,  an'  plates  an'  glasses. 

Rang  an  Epicurean  chime. 

Courses  swift  succeeded  ither ; 

Port  an'  Sherry  pour'd  like  rain  ; 
While  aboon  the  saut  they  sported 

Lots  o'  Claret  an'  Champaigne. 

Speedily  the  bowl  was  emptied ; 

Naething  could  allay  their  thirst ; 
In  a  trice  anither  mantled 

Muckle  better  than  the  first. 

*'  Gie's  a  sang !"  exclaimed  the  chairman.; 

''  Let  the  tempest  rair  an'  rave  ; 
PickletiUum,  first  an'  foremost. 

Tip  us  aff  a  canty  stave  !" 

''  At  your  service.  Provost  Pawkie  ; 
'Gainst  the  chair  I'se  ne'er  rebel ; 

*        m 

Thole  until  I  clear  my  windpipe.— -—fCott^yi*.  J 
Here's  a  sang  I  made  mysel' !" 

AI£. 

Tune — I  hoe  a  totfe  o*  my  ain. 

Vm  a  ConaervatlTe  laird, 

Hand  an*  glove  wi'  nobility; 
Age  faaa  my  morals  repair'd, 

An*  8illet*8  improvM  my  gentility. 
I  hae  a  braw  estate, 

Wi*  a  turreted  ha*  on  the  manor ; 
The  villagers  used  of  late 

To  tickle  my  Ings  wi'  «  Yonr  Honour  !'* 

But  now,  the  children  o*  toil 

Gae  by  wi*  a  strut  an'  a  swagger ; 
They  care  for  the  lords  o*  the  soil 

Nae  mair  than  I  care  for  the  beggar; 
For  aye  sin'  the  Bill  o'  Reform 

Has  been  the  law  o'  the  kintra, 
Wi*  Radical  principles  warm, 

They  scoflf  at  the  peers  an*  the  gentry. 

I  had  three  parchment  rotes, — 

The  voters  may  now  gae  whistle ; 
They  're  no  worth  three  grey  groat^ — 

The  devil  thank  Grey  an*  Russell. 
A  plague  on  the  Radical  crew, 

The  thought  o*  them  >  like  to  wrack  me : 
But  I'se  gar  the  niggers  look  blue, 
\  Gin  I  get  a  party  to  back  me. 
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ril  put  them  down  by  force, 

Sabre  tbem  a*  to  a  nioety ; 
Gar  saddle  my  yeomanry  bone  :— 

Vemi,  tidi,  vici-ty! 

hecitativo. 

The  ProvoBt  got  upon  his  shanks^ 
An'  tendered  Pickletillum  thanks. 

In  good  set  civic  phrase  : 
The  clamour  for  a  wee  was  hush'd. 
But  up  the  laird's  life-current  rush'd, 
An'  ance  intil  his  life  he  blush'd. 

To  hear  sic  fulsome  praise. 

Let  cynics  snarl  an'  sages  sneer. 
Yet  praise  to  ilka  heart  is  dear, 

Though  it  comes  frae  a  coof ; 
The  laird  his  throhbin'  forehead  wipes,-^ 
"  Come,  Maister  Pawkie,  tune  your  pipes, 
Ye  canna  say  ye  're  drinking  swipes-^ 
I'll  join  you, — ^there's  my  loof  !" 

The  Provost  was  a  joyous  soul 

As  ever  toom'd  a  cup  ; 
He  took  a  drappie  frae  the  bowl. 

Syne  "  roar'd  this  ditty  up." 

AIB. 

TvvTBi—'Gilderop. 

'Twas  when  I  left  my  fatker^s  cot, 

Some  forty  years  ago 
I  knew  that  wealth  was  to  be  got, 

Bat  where,  I  did  not  know. 
The  world  was  wide,  an*  I  was  young, 

A  hardy  loon,  an*  hale  ; 
Besides,  I  had  a  sleek  it  tongue. 

That  ne*er  was  known  to  fail. 

Baith  east  an*  west  I  glowrM  like  daft, 

To  see  what  wad  befa* ; 
For  och  I  I  hated  handicraA, 

An*  manual  labours  a*. 
Compeird  at  last  to  catch  the  plack. 

Whatever  might  betide ; 
I  took  the  ellwand  an*  the  pack, 

An*  roam*d  the  ktntra  side. 

My  mither,  as  a  parting  boon, 

Wi*  tears  intU  her  e'e, 
A  Bible  an*  a  horn  spoon. 
That  day  presentad  me^ 
She  squeez*d  my  hand,  an*  conjured  nie 
.  To  use  them  baith  wi*  oare ;    . 
An*  ane  o*  them,  as  ye  may  see, 
Vm  master  o*  an*  mair. 

For  seven  years,  an*  somewhat  mair, 

I  wander*d  niony  a  mile  ; 
An*  faithfiOly  I  gatJtei^d  gear. 

By  mony  a  quirk  an*  wile. 
At  length  a  sonsy  damstl^s  glance 

6ar*d  a*  my  ramblings  stop ; 
I  woo*d  her, — for  I  stood  a  chance, 

To  heir  her  father's  shop. 
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Dmf  after  day,  I  itrg*d  my  claim « 

O*  naething  stood  in  awe  ; 
An*  in  a  fortnight  1  becamt 

A  Bailie's  son-in-law. 
By  mither  wit,  an*  norlAn*  skill, 

I  scalM  the  Council  stair ; 
Nor  erer  look*d  behind,  nntil 

I  fiUM  the  Civic  chair  I 

An*  I*d  hae  rnlM  the  roast,  I  trow, 

Until  my  dyin*  day ; 
But  a*  my  schemes  are  blasted  now, 

By  auld  Refonner  Grey. 
Come,  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim, 

We'U  drink  it,  as  'tis  flttln',— 
'^  To  a*  his  colleaguee,  an*  to  him. 

An  unco*  speedy  flittin*!** 

RECITATIVO, 

Confound  the  barda  o^  ancient  daya — 

A  set  of  ruthless  tigers ; 
They've  storn  my  very  best  ideas. 

Likewise  my  tropes  and  figures ; 
They've  filch'd,  I  think^  my  genius  too ; 
Whidk  makes  me  look  a  kktle  blue : 
So,  if  my  narrative  be  tame. 
Say,  gentle  reader,  who's  to  blame  } 

The  brimming  glasses,  glancing  bright. 
Were  emptied,  with  the  speed  of  lights 

By  all  the  festive  crew ; 
Shouting,  around  the  table's  verge. 
As  loud  as  when  the  final  charge 

Was  made  at  Waterloo ! 

Next,  in  enthusiastic  fit. 

They  drank  the  Memory  of  Pitt : 

Their  maudlin  hearts  were  tender. 
The  goblets,  that  ilUfirted  hour. 
Though  grac'd  with  star^  and  tree,  and  flower, 
Descended  in  a  crystal  shower, 

Clish,  clash,  wi^in  the  fender ! 
'    The  dazzling  ruin  strew'd  tbe  hearth, 
Like  Chaos,  ere  Creation's  birth. 

The  landlord,  in  a  lorn  condition. 
Beheld  the  work  of  demolition. 

And  thought  the  party  fools ; 
Yet,  nathless,  with  the  speed  of  thoughtj 
He,  from  the  parlour  cupbourd,  brought 

Another  set  of  tools  :-^ 
The  hearth  was  swept  with  mi^t  and  main. 
The  board  was  cleansed  from  evevy  stain. 
And  all  was  decency  again. 

By  this  time  all  the  dique  had  found 

The  zenith  of  hilarity ;. 
The  ''  mantling  bliss*'  went  round  and  round 

With  even  increased  celerity. 

YOL.  II. NO.  XII,  t  D 
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The  burly  Brewer,  Deacon  Draff, 

A  verse  or  two  would  hollo ; 
Then,  aomething  like  a  dying  calf. 

He  drawled  the  following  Solo. 

Aia. 

TuxE — The  Quaker' t  Wife. 

Th^re  are  fook  i*  the  earth 
Wba  crack  o*  their  birtb, 
«  An^  brag  o*  their  gentle  conneidonB ; 

There  are  ithen,  again, 
Insafferably  Tain, 
Because  they  ha*e  TOtee  at  elections. 
Let  patriot!  itonn  about  Grey  an*  Reform, 
An*  thorough-paced  Tories  despise  man— 
/  ne*er  cared  a  curse 
For  the  goyemment  purse, 
Whene'er  I  could  cheat  the  exciseman. 

My  speeches  were  rife 

O^^fbrtuncan'Uft,** 

Whenever  there  occurred  an  occasion  ; 

I  donned  a  cockade, 

And  flourished  my  blade, 

When  Buonaparte  threatened  inTasion. 

To  shew  them  my  spunk, 

I  got  gloriously  drunk. 

When  Boney  came  orer  a  prize,  man ; 

Yet  I  thought  it  nae  fau% 

When  tumin*  my  maot. 

To  bilk  my  auld  friend,  the  exciseman. 

'T  has  aye  heen  my  plan 

To  mind  number  one : 

Although  I  supported  the  Tories, 

I  aye  did  my  best, 

To  feather  my  nest 

While  I  fuddled  and  drank  to  their  glories. 

I  trained  my  best  horse 

For  the  yeomanry  force. 

An'  praised  Castlereagh  to  tha  skies,  man ; 

But  I  aye  thought  it  right, 

Nay,  it  was  my  delight, 

To  diddle  my  ftien*,  the  exciseman. 

asciTATiyo. 

Long  and  loud  were  the  plaudits  that  rung. 
When  Kemble  acted,  or  Braham  sung  ; 
When  Vestris  danced,  like  an  airy  sprite. 
Thrilling  the  Cocknies  with  delight ; 
When  Paganini,  music's  lord. 
Bewitched  the  world  with  his  monochord  ; 
But  louder  and  heartier  were  the  cheers 
That  greeted  the  drowsy  deacon's  ears. 
Old  Bailie  Macfun — ^^a  thirsty  soul — 

Encored  the  Brewer's  song ; 
And  struck,  with  a  ladle>  a  toddy  bowl. 

Till  it  rung  like  an  Indian  gong : 
One  stroke  too  hard  on  the  china  fell, 
Alas !  it  burst  like  a  morttfr.shell ! 
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Macfun  a  mariner  Lad  been^ 
And  countless  dangers  brav'd  and  seen  ; 
In  sooth  he  was  a  patriot  tried^ 
Who  oft  his  country  had  supplied 
With  brandy^  wine,  geneva,  tea  ; 
And  always  did  it  dutyfree. 
Yes ;  many  a  cargo  contraband. 
Old  Mac,  the  smuggler,  brought  to  land. 
And,  like  the  prophet,*  hid  it  in  the  sand. 
But  since  the  Exchequer  laws  ne'er  reach'd  him, 
'  Pray,  who  so  merry  as  he  ? 
So  he  fill'd  up  his  glass,  in  a  trice,  to  the  briniy 
And  sang  like  a  bird  on  a  tree  I 

AIR. 

Tune — The  Roatt  Beef  qf  Old  England. 

Come,  bustle,  my  hearties,  she  lies  like  a  raft ; 
Up,  shake  out  a  reef,  let  us  crack  on  the  craft ; 
Be  handy,  be  active,  brace  up  and  haul  aft.-i- 

Surcess  to  the  Free  Trade  fbr  ever ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  funny  Free  Trade  I 

Old  Lintstock,  I  swear,  you*re  no  fair  weather  spark, 
Yoar  bull  dogs,  my  bleacher,  must  bite  if  they  bark. 
We  soon  may  fall  in  with  a  custom-house  shade. — 

But  here^s  to  the  Fnee  Trade  for  erer  t 

Success  to  the  funny  Free  Trade  ! 

My  trig  little  yessers  the  queen  of  the  sea  ; ' 
She  skims  like  a  water-witch,  close  haurd  or  fi^ee ; 
I  ne*er  saw  the  man  could  manopuvre  with  me. — 

So  here*s  to  the  Free  Trade  for  ever ! 

Good  luck  to  the  canny  Free  Trade ! 

IVe  landed  the  stuff  when  the  tempest  howrd.high ; 
Not  a  light  on  the  beach,  nor  a  star  in  the  sky ; 
The  cruizeFB  !-^he  lubbers,  they*re  all  in  my  eye— — 

Good  luck  to  the  Free  Trade  fbr  erer  I 

Success  to  the  honest  Free  Trade  ! 

RECITATIVO. 

*'  Bravissimo !"  the  Provost  roar'dj 

In  rapturous  delight ; 
**  That  glorious  sang  maun  be  encor'd 

'Boon  a'  the  sangs  this  night ! 
Faith,  Bailie,  ye're  a  man  o'  plucky 

As  ever  toom'd  a  bicker ; 
An'  fervently  I  wish  ye  luck, 

Baith  in  and  out  o'  liquor  i" 

Lang,  lang  ere  order  was  re^tor'd. 

The  clock  had  struck  eleven ; 
The  candles  on  the  festive  board 

Seem'd  multiplied  by  seven. 
The  landlord  bustled  through  the  room^   . 

Fu*  portly  an'  fu*  fat ; 
An'  Deacon  Draff,  wi'  surly  gloom. 

Cried  "  Whatna  man  is  that  ?" 
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Young  Donald  Dha>  the  halberdier, 

Humm'd  loudly  "  Tumarospike ;" 
For  drink,  like  Death,  the  leveller. 

Makes  every  rank  alike. 
Like  fire  and  tow,  the  maudlin  squad 

Roar'd  for  the  piper's  laff  : 
An'  Donald,  like  a  histy  lad. 

At  oiioe  began  to  bray. 


Tvint—  WUl  y€  gang  to  the  ewe  bughti^  Marian  $ 

Nsintelfn'  ta  hiUi  wad  pe  flittin*, 

An'  come  to  a  toon  on  ta  coast ; 
An*  at  it  wai  proper  an*  flttin*, 

Sba  soon  got  a  shentlonan's  post. 
Her  coosin,  ta  Uiid  o*  Pitgnmsel, 

A  letter  did  send  in  a  crack  s 
An'  eyne  frae  ta  proros  an*  council 

She  cot  a  toan^eoai  till  her  pack. 

She  dlsna  pe  drink  in  ta  moniin*, 

Except  it  pe  trams  ane  or  twa ; 
An'  wben  ta  Lord  Proroe  gies  waniiaf , 

Ae  aye  stan's  hia  henchman  fti*  pra*. 
She  diina  pe  drink  in  ta  e*enln*, 

Unless  it  pe  twa  or  tree  cann, 
An*  if  she  pehavea  whan  she's  peen  In, 

She*ll  soon  pe  ta  Proros'  pest  man. 

She  marches  ilk  week  to  ta  preachin'. 

An'  shoulders  her  balbert  like  daft  ; 
An*  aye  while  ta  minister's  teachin*. 

She  sleeps  in  ta  magistrate's  laft. 
Bat  tho*  she's  o'  gentle  connexion, 

She  scorns  Ibr  to  prag  or  to  plaw; 
Wed  may  ye  digest  your  nr/fio/ion  / 

Qode  night,  airs,  an*  shoy  wl*  ye  a*  I 


REGITATIVO. 

The  party  scream'd,  with  sheer  delight. 
Discordant  as  a  flock  of  solons,* 
When,  from  St.  Kilda's  dizzy  height, 
A  shot  expels  them,  nokne  volene, 

"  Sane  eeremonie,"  was  their  motto. 

For  form  was  fled,  and  rank  was  levell'd ; 

Like  bandits  bouring  In  a  grotto. 

They  laugh'd  and  sang,  and  drank  uid  revell'd. 

Old  Draff  beneath  the  table  snor'd  ; 
Macfun  gave  many  a  sprightly  sally  ; 
And  Pawkie  jump'd  upon  the  board. 
And,  dancing,  sung  the  grand  finale.     . 
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AIR. 

Here  I  landlord,  liring  ns  in  the  biU^ 
We  maunna  laugher  eit  an*  swill— 
I'm  rare  o*  drink  weVe  had  our  All ; 

*       But  lue  an*  wont  Is  law  > 
Then  thinkna'  weVe  sie  simple  spoone. 
As  drink  sae  mony  score  o'  roun*8^ 
Syne  pay  the  bill,  like  ploughman-loons  ; 
The  toun  maun  pay  it  a* ! 

We*re  magistratee,  an*  men  o*  rank, 
Wi*  purses  neither  lean  nor  lank  ; 
But  tho^  we*Te  aiUer  in  the  Bank, 

We're  unco*  sweer  to  draw : 
We're  only  done  what's  just  an*  right : 
The  mom  ye'll  get  a  note  at  sight, 
But  de'il  a  rap  ye'll  get  the  night ; 

The  to^?n  maun  pay  it  a*  I 

(Exeuni  omittft,  very  uproariouM,J 
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The  times  are  strange  indeed  !  Nowadays,  we  not  only  have  a  Wbig 
government,  a  Whig  system  of  pacifying  discontented  countries,  a  Whig 
financier,  &c.,  ice, ;  but  it  seems  we  must  also  have  a  Whig  system 
of  abstract  science, — a  Whig  political  economy !  And  by  and  by,  we 
doubt  not,  should  there  be  any  end  to  answer  by  it,  we  shall  have,  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  some  other  orthodox  University,  a  Whig  code 
of  new  mathematics  I 

We  have  been  led  into  this  anticipation  by  the  manifesto  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Review  on  the  Bank  Charter, — a  manifesto  containing  much  that 
is  ingenious  and  forcible,  but  coming  to  very  wrong  conclusions ;  and  as 
it  so  happens,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  several  of  the  best  established 
principles  in  qommercial  science. 

We  have  been  long  aware  that  Ministers  wished  to  renew  the  Bank 
Charter.  Their  intentionsf  upon  this  subject  were  long  ago  announced 
in  our  Magazine ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  concealing  that  they  watM 
have  renewed  it,  but  for  the  resolute  stand  made  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell. 
The  evidence  before  the  Committee,  in  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  mere 
cloak  ;  and  had  the  Committee  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  report  in 
accordance  with  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  subservient  House^ — a  House, 
too,  which  had  signed  the  confession  of  its  own  corruption  and  unfitness, 
— would  have  been  an  instrument  in  inflicting  this  great  wrong  upon  our 
commercial  community.  But  for  a  press  of  other  matter,  we  should  this 
month  have  entered  the  lists  with  the  reviewer,  and  made  fair  trial  of 
his  mettle ;  but  we  cannot  send  our  number  forth  without  entering  our 
full  protest  against  the  doctrines  he  upholds~-our  protest  against  the 
known  design  of  Ministers — and  our  protest  against  any  scheme  which 
shall  leave  the  active  management  of  the  currency  of  England  in  the 
hands  of  a  body,  so  situated,  that  they  would  almost,  of  necessity,  and 
in  the  most  critical  times,  abuse  that  trust. 

There  are  many  sinister  interests  connected  with  this  question ;  and 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  briefly  exposing  them.    The  0xpo9i  will  ena- 
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ble  our  readers  the  better  to  sift  the  evidence^  and  weigh  the  value  of 
the  testimony  offered  them. 

First,  There  is  Lord  Althorp's  interest.  To  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  a  body  at  hand^  like  the  Bank^  must  always  be  convenient ; 
and  by  so  much  the  more^  according  to  the  Chancellor's  acquirements 
in  the  science  of  blundering.  Lord  Althorp  is  well  aware  of  his  own 
acquirements  in  this  way ;  and^  doubtless^  they  have  inspired  him  with 
a  strong  affection  towards  the  Bank.  Had  his  lordship^  with  his  clique, 
been  Minister  pro  tempore  only^  we  should  have  trusted  the  matter 
with  him — ^he  might  have  done  right ;  but  they  think  they  have  now  s 
good  hold  of  office^  and  therefore  Downing  Street  must  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible !  But  Lord  Althorp's  intereet  happens  to  be  quite 
opposite  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  our  interest^  in  the  first 
place^  to  have  clear  and  regular  Treasury  accounts,  independent  of  any 
Bank ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  have  a  Bank  that  will  work  well  for 
vs.  In  regard  of  blundering  financiers^  we  should  probably  find  out 
some  other  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

Secondly^  There  is  the  Bank's  own  interest.  That  we  need  not  ex- 
plain ;  it  is  the  interest  of  all  monopolists.  Let  the  monopoly  continue  ; 
Eeto  perpetua — is  the  cry.    Nothing  like  monopoly  ! 

Thirdly,  What  may  sound  odd — there  is  the  interest  of  the  private 
banker  in  London,  in  favour  of  the  Bank.  Most  people  think  these  pri- 
vate bankers  rivals  of  the  Great  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street !  Rivals  in- 
deed !  Banks  forced  upwards — ^forced  on  a  free  system — ^might  be  rivals  ; 
but  then,  they  would  rival  the  present  private  banker  too  !  Tlie  present 
private  banks  are,  in  fact,  a  set  of  subordinates.  They  haVe  been  formed 
under  the  existing  law ;  they  nestle  within  the  shadow  of  the  *^  Great 
Lady ;"  and  if  she  tumbles, — why,  the  wind  will  be  too  rough  for  them. 
The  private  bankers  all  know  this.  They  are  quite  aware  that  the  dis. 
solution  of  the  hulk  which  shields  them  would  be  fatal  also  to  them,  and 
that  they  would  necessarily  disappear  before  the  strong  and  compact 
institutions  which  would  arise  around  them.  At  present,  the  private 
banks  have  a  sort  of  inferior  monopoly ;  which  would  be  broken  in  upon 
and  destroyed  by  great  Banking  Companies,  formed  upon  the  Scottish, 
or  free  system.  The  private  bankers  would  be  obliged  to  change  the 
nature  of  their  business,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  8}''stem ;  which 
they  cannot  be  supposed  willing  to  do.  If  our  readers  wiU  but  think  of 
this,  it  will  thoroughly  explain  all  the  private  bank  adulation  in  the 
evidence,  and  it  will  enable  them  to  weigh  it. 

There  is  one  man  whom  we  shall  miss  from  Parliament,  when  this 
vital  subject  is  discussed — and  that  is  Sin  Henry  PARNEUi.  Might  not 
the  livery  and  electors  of  London  consult  their  own  honour  and  the 
national  Interests  by  returning  him  }  If  there  is  a  man  in  Britain  who 
knows  thoroughly  all  the  windings  of  our  complex  finance  system,  it  is 
Sir  Henry ;  and  he  has  already  done  us  inestimable  service  upon  this 
very  question,  by  preventing  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.  How  dif- 
ferent, a  representative  of  that  sort  from  a  clumsy.headed  alderman  !  But 
we  do  not  conceive  that  the  electors  of  the  metropolis  could  require  one 
word  of  persuasion  as  to  their  choice. 

These  few  hints  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  throw  out.  They 
contain  matter  to  be  thought  over;  and  they  will  shew  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  evidence,  on  what  kind  of  grounds  Lord  Althorp 
would  deal  with  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  can  be  pre* 
sented  to  the  reformed  Parliament 
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One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  a  Parliament  calling  itself  reformed, 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  means  by  which  a  comprehen- 
sive national^  or  universal  education^  may  be  established.  If  the  pre^ 
sent  Parliament  do  not  immediately  enter  upon  such  investigation^  this 
.single  fact  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  necessity  for  further  reform ;  for 
then,  evidently^  the  Parliament  cannot  be  said  to  represent  fairly  the 
public  feeling.  That  feeling  now  being  one  of  intense  anxiety  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  every  human  being  in  the  land ;  to  extend 
to  all  an  education  the  most  complete  and  excellent,  which  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  people  will  enable  them  to  afford  and  receive.  All  know  that 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  devising  means,  by  which  this  may  be  effected, 
Jbut  none  doubts  of  the  desirableness  of  its  being  done,  nor  of  the  duty 
we  lie  under  of  attempting  to  discover  the  means. 

We  have  no  intention  of  declaiming  on  the  advantages  of  education, 
or  indulging  in  the  commonplaces  of  this  much-talked-of,  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  matter,  throughout  the  present  paper.  We  shall 
assume  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  National  Education,  and  the  manifold 
benefits  that  would  result  from  it.  Any  one  who  calls  in  question  these 
assumptions,  must  seek  elsewhere  for  refutation.  It,  nevertheless,  is 
deemed  advisable,  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  observations  on  the 
kind  of  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  an  universal  instruction  of  the -peo- 
ple. This  may  tend  to  make  many  who  are  merely  lukewarm  adherents, 
zealous  workers  in  the  cause.  Our  practicSl  Legislators,  (a  very  narrow 
minded  and  bigoted  race,)  may  also  see  good  reason  to  extend  their 
views  somewhat  beyond  the  routing  of  their  ordinary-  proceedings,  tq 
consider  something  of  importance,  not  hitherto  included,  by  the  politi- 
cians of  this  country,  in  the  business  of  administration. 

Of  the  evils  which  the  members  of  a  community  suffer,  some  may 
result  from  the  maLadministration  of  the  government ;  some  from  their 
own  negligence  or  error ;  or  from  the  negligence  or  error  of  their  fellow- 
members  acting  in  their  individual  or  private  capacity.  The  remedies, 
therefore,  for  certain  evils,  may  lie  in  reforming  government  abuses  ;  the 
remedies  for  certain  other  evils  may  wholly  rest  with  the  people  them- 
selves acting  as  individuals.  To  give  an  example  of  this,  we  may  make 
the  following  suppositions  :  A  government,  being  ignorant  or  knavish, 
puts  a  tax  on  bread,  thereby  diminishing  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence, 
increasing  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  remedy  for  this  mischief  is, 
reforming  the  government.  The  e\il  springs  from  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment, and,  therefore,  by  improving  the  intelligence  and  probity  of 
that  body,  you  may  remove  the  evil.  But,  suppose  the  mass  of  the 
labouring  population  utterly  careless  of  their  own  well-being,  thriftless 
and  idle,  ever  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  present  enjoyments,  re- 
gardless of  the  future,  and  improvident  in  preparing  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  which  the  future  may  bring.  The  result  will  be  im- 
mense misery  among  the  people,  but  the  remedy  will  not  be  reforming  the 
government,  but  in  changing  and  improving  the  people.  Make  the  go. 
vernment  ever  so  efficient,  excepting  in  so  far  as  you  may  make  it  ac- 
tive in  educating  the  degraded  population  here  supposed,  and  you  do 
nothing  towards  alleviating  the  evils  existing.    A  complete  representap 
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tion  of  the  people^  will  not  of  itself  make  them  industrious ;  the  most 
perfect  scheme  of  administration ;  the  most  scientific^  perspicuous,  and 
well-administered  law,  will  not  remove  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  po- 
pular improvidence.  Make  the  whole  government  perfect  and  you  have 
done  nothing,  unless  you  also  reform  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation.  The  mischief  is  in  their  conduct,  and  the  only  mode  of  altering 
that,  is  by  improving  them. 

It  would  be  well,  if  they  who  write  for  the  people,  and  for  those  who 
govern  them,  would  so  far  analyze  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, as  to  be  able  distinctly  to  state,  what  part  of  their  condition  is 
dependent  6n  themselves,*-that  is  on  the  people ;  what  part  may  be  im- 
proved by  improving  the  government.  A  thoroughly  honest  and  cou- 
rageous exposition  of  this  single  circumstance  and  its  results,  would  con- 
vey more  useful  information,  than  has  ever  yet  proceeded  from  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  or  than  will  do  so,  from 
twenty  Poor  Law  ConOnissions,  headed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  results  from  a  general  and  well 
directed  education  of  the  people,  would  be  a  practical  understanding  by 
the  many,  of  this  great  distinction  existing  in  the  various  ills  to  which  their 
lot  is  subject.  They  would  learn,  what  they  could  by  their  own  fore- 
thought  and  prudence  remedy,  and  what  they  could  not.  They  would 
become  docile  and  patient  citizens  under  a  good  government,  while  they 
would  be  irresistible  enemies  to  a  bad  one.  We  should  have  no  wild  cries 
Bgainst  machinery,  no  stupid  burnings  of  ricks,  no  sturdy  and  overgrown 
pauper  population.  If  discontent  existed  among  the  people,  it  would  arise 
from  legitimate  causes,  from  a  pressure  of  evils  brought  on  by  a  bad 
government.  At  the  present  moment,  amid  the  many  outcries  against 
the  oppressive  government  which  has  existed  amongst  us  for  centuries  ; 
ay,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  history,  a  most  important  ciroum*. 
stance  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  evils  of  bad  govenu 
ment,  particularly  in  this  country,  are  not  so  much  of  a  positive  as  of  a 
negative  description.  The  government  does  not  often  immediately  in- 
flict misery  on  the  people  by  any  brutal  or  barefaced  oppression ;  but  by 
abstaining  from  its  duty,  by  shrinking  from  doing  the  good  that  is  incum« 
bent  on  it,  enormous  misery  is  allowed  to  spring  up.  By  fostering,  and 
perpetuating  ignorance  among  the  people,  it  inflicts  more  injury  than  by 
any  or  all  of  its  direct  oppressions.  All  its  immense  taxation,  as  a  bur- 
then, is  a  feather  in  the  scale  when  compared  with  the  miseries  pro- 
educed  by  the  ignorance  it  has  engendered.  Could  we  enlighten  the 
whole  population,  ootild  we  at  one  moment  give  all  of  them  knowledge 
and  forethought,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
their  happiness  is  dependent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endow  them  with 
fortitude  to  resist  present  temptations  to  enjoyment,  in  a  few  short 
years  they  would  laugh  at  the  taxes  when  called  a  burthen,  and  wonder 
At  those  who  believed,  that  so  long  as  they  existed,  no  happiness  for  the 
people  could  ever  be  known. 

At  this  passage  of  our  paper,  many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Do  you  truly  expect  such  magnificent  results  from 
a  general  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  ?  Do  you  really  believe 
that,  by  teaching  the  poor  weavers  and  the  unhappy  farming  hind  to 
read  with  ease,  and  to  write  a  legible  hand,  you  can  produce  a  popu. 
lation  such  as  you  describe?"  We  know  that  there  will  be  many  to 
ask  the  question,  and  we  now  shall  attempt  to  answer  it;  because,  before 
we  proceed  to  details,  it  is  proper  to  understand  the  object  we  are  en* 
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deav<Hiriiig  to  attain.  Our  present  object  i8>  the  Education  of  the  People; 
and  our  immediate  purpose  will  be,  to  describe  what  we  mean  by  such 
education. 

Without  reference  to  any  peculiar  condition  of  men,  we  may  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  a  man,  to  be  happy,  should  be  Able,  with  moderate 
labour,  to  acquire  the  means  of  his  subsistence;  and  should,  moreover, 
possess  a  cheerful,  tranquil,  confiding  spirit,  and  be  one  seeking  his 
enjoyments  rather  in  intellectual  than  sensuid  pleasures.  The  business 
or  object  of  education  should  be,  so  to  frame  the  moral  and  intellectual 
man,  that  he  have  the  temper  and  habits  here  described,  and  possess  the 
knowledge  requisite,  with  this  moderate  labour,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
his  subsistence.  This  is  the  object  of  education  i-'-education  itself  is  the 
process,  is  the  actual  exercise  by  which  this  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter is  formed.  Making  the  whole  population  of  any  kingdom  or 
country  go  through  this  process  or  exercise,  would  be  giving  what  we 
here  term  Universal,  or  National  Educatioi^ 

The  only  matter  in  doubt  here,  is,  whether,  by  any  intellectual  and 
moral  training  that  could  he  devised,  the  whole  population  could  be 
placed  in  a  situation  wherein  they  could,  with  moderate  labour,  obtain 
the  means  of  their  subsistence.  Our  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  g^eat  mass  of  the  population  live  by  the  wages  of  labour ; 
(it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  exists  about  these  aldne ;)  their 
well-being  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  their  wages.  This  rate  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  capital  to  employ  them.  If  their  numbers  be  great 
as  compared  with  this  capital,  their  wages  will  be  low,  their  labour  ex- 
cessive, and  their  condition  miserable— this  is  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  numbers  be  small,  their  wages 
will  be  high,  their  labour  light,  and  their  condition,  happy — this  is  the 
condition  of  the  American  labourer.  All  good  education  has  a  tendency 
to  create  habits  of  forethought,  and  power  to  resist  present  temptation, 
when  attended  with  future  misery.  Such  forethought  and  fortitude  would, 
therefore,  induce,  or  have  a  tendency  to  induce,  the  labourers  not  to 
increase  their  numbers  beyond  the  point  which  alone  could  secure  them 
high  wages.  The  strength  of  this  tendency  would  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  tiie  goodness  of  the  education  imparted.  And  we  have  every  reason, 
to  hope,  that  a  scheme  may  be  devised  by  which  this  efficient  education 
may,  though  perhaps  with  difficulty,  be  imparted  to  the  whole  population 
of  this  kingdom. 

It  miist  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing  statement, 
that  edueatioD,  when  used  by  us,  does  not  merely  signify  reading  and 
writing, — ay,  that  it  even  means  something  more  than  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  It  means,  in  fact,  the  fashioning  of  the  whole  mentiJ, 
moral,  and  physical  being ;  the  end  or  scope  of  which  is,  to  make  that 
being  a  means  of  happiness  to  himself  and  those  around  him.  To  thi» 
are  to  be  applied  varied  means ;  extensive  and  powerful  instruments  > 
the  resources  of  a  great,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  community.  Its  wisest 
heads,  most  beneficent  and  active  spirits,  are  to  labour  in  this  vast,  thta 
all-important  labour.  For  the  attainment  of  our  purpose,  no  pains  are 
too  great,  no  expenditure  must  be  grudged.  No  man,  however  great  and 
exalted  his  genius  and  acquirements,  should  shrink  from  lending  his  as- 
sistance ;  for  never  can  those  talents,  those  acquirements,  be  employed 
to  so  beneficial  a  purpose  as  that  of  educating  a  whole  people.  Maay« 
d^cuHies  lid  in  th^  way.  To  obviate  these,  our  best. judgments,  most 
commanding  intellects,  ought  to  lend  their  hearty  assistance.    The  road 
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must  be  smoothed ;  all  impediments  must  be  removed ;  the  high  cultiva. 
tion  of  a  part  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  whole ;  the  philo- 
sopher must  labour  (and  deem  it  no  condescension)  for  the  instruction  of 
the  peasant ;  the  highest  and  brightest  wits  for  the  lowest  and  most  ob- 
tuse. Tell  us  not  that  this  is  lowering  the  high  estate  of  genius  and 
knowledge ;  a  more  godlike  employment  was  never  proposed  for  human 
ingenuity  and  indu^ry  to  attain. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  resulting  from  the  necessity  under  which  we 
lie^  of  imparting  to  all  the  blessings  which  all  can  be  made  to  attain^ 
there  is  another  more  narrow^  but  still  very  potent  one^  for  making 
education  universal  or  general  for  the  mass  of  the  population.  Evils  may 
be  of  such  a  description  that  neither  the  Government,  nor  an  individual, 
may  be  able  to  remedy  them  ;  and  yet  they  may  be  susceptible  of  remedy 
from  the  whole  community^  or  a  very  large  part  thereof,  acting  indivi. 
dually.  For  example,  ex(;essive  population,  with  all  its  hideous  train  of 
miseries,  cannot  be  remedied  by  Government ;  and  although  any  indivi. 
dual,  by  abstaining  from  begetting  a  large  family,  may  keep  himself 
from  many  encumbrances,  yet  he  cannot,  if  his  neighbours  be  improvi. 
dent,  prevent  them  from  throwing  a  large  addition  into  the  labour 
market;  and  thus,  by  his  individual  prudence,  he  cannot  prevent  de- 
pression in  the  rate  of  wages.  This  can  only  be  properly  prevented  by 
a  general  forethought,  which  forethought  can  only  be  created  by  a  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  labourers. 
This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  argument  in  favour  of  Universal  Education. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  admitting  these  benefits  as  likely  to 
result  from  such  a  provident  and  sagacious  frame  of  mind,  what  are 
the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  universally  created. 

A  man's  character  depends  upon  the  sort  of  desires  to  which  he  is 
subject,  their  relative  strength,  and  the  modes  by  which  he  deems  they 
may  be  legitimately  gratified.     If  you  so  educate  him,  that  his  desires 
are  numerous,  and  not  to  be  attained  without  much  difficulty ;  and  if, 
at  the  same  time,  you  so  frame  his  mental  associations,  that  he  shaU  re- 
pugn all  modes  of  gratifying  them,  but  such  as  are  conducive  to  the  gene- 
ral well-being  of  society,  you  have  done  much  towards  making  the  man 
himself  a  worthy  member  of  the  community.     Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
a  comparison :  An   Irish  labourer  is  a  being  of  few  wants,  and  those 
wants  are  easily  satisfied.    What  has  been  the  result } — an  improvidence 
actually  unprecedented  amid  the  annals  of  human  thoughtlessness.    He 
marries  early,  begets  a  large  family,  lives  on  a  wretched  diet  of  potatoes, 
dwells  in  a  cabin  inferior  to  an  English  pig-stye,  is  prone  to  sensual 
indulgences,  and  little  anxious  respecting  the  canons  of  a  sane  morality. 
Put,  in  opposition  to  this  miserable  sample  of  humanity,  an  American 
peasant,  or  labourer  :  we  see  in  him  one  accustomed  to  many  comforts 
and  luxuries, — comforts  and  luxuries  which  habit  has  made  necessaries. 
He  has  a  nutritious  and  plentiful  diet ;  he  has  decent,  nay,  luxurious 
clothing ;  his  house  is  a  clean,  comfortable,  commodious  abode  ;  he  him>. 
self  is  instructed ;  he  is  conversant  with  the  laws  and  politics  of  his 
country,  takes  an  intense  interest  in  her  prosperity,  and,  considering 
himself  and  his  happiness  an  important  fraction  of  the  whole  community, 
and  of  the  general  well-being,  he  contemplates  his  position  among  men 
with  an  honest  pride ;  and,  by  industrious,  honest  habits,  maintains  him- 
self and  family  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  comforts  and  this  position. 
What  a  miserable  difference  between  these  two  pictures !     If  we  were  to 
lower  the  wants  of  the  American,  make  him  satisfied  with  a  potato 
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diet>  a  miserable  cabin,  and  wretched  clothing ;  if  you  made  his  chief 
pleasure  a  cup  of  whiskey  and  a  row ;  if  you  took  away  his  independent 
proud  spirit,  taught  him  to  consider  himself  as  an  utterly  insignificant 
atom  among  his  countrymen,  you  would  quickly  reduce  him  to  the  con^. 
dition  of  the  Irish  peasant.  On  the  contrary,  make  the  Irishman  a 
being  of  many  wants,  teach  him  to  feel  wretched,  when  badly  fed,  and 
badly  lodged ;  teach  him  to  feel  humiliated  by  abject  poverty,  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  present  desires  till  a  decent  competency  had  been 
obtained ;  teach  him  that  he  is  an  important  fraction  of  the  state,  and 
you  would  quickly  raise  him  to  the  condition  of  the  happy  American. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  the  American's  comfortable  situation 
springs  from  the  favoured  condition  of  the  people  generally,  from  the 
fertility  and  extent  of  their  country.  For  an  instant,  admitting  this^ 
and  what  is  proved  ?  Nothing.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  for 
Ireland  in  a  different  way.  What  America  obtains,  or  is  supposed  to  ob- 
tain, through  the  fertility  and  quantity  of  her  soil,  Ireland  might  attain 
through  tne  forethought  of  her  people.  What  is  it  that  America  has 
attained  ?-— a  population  well-proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  capital, 
and  endowed  with  a  high  moral  and  mental  character.  A  careful  educa- 
tion of  the  mass, — an  education  sedulously  superintended  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  those  who  are  themselves  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of 
poverty,  would  quickly  procure  the  same  blessing  for  Ireland.  In  Eng- 
land, the  object  is  far  more  easy  of  attainment.  There  is  among  her 
population,  particularly  those  of  the  towns,  a  longing  desire  for  improve- 
ment. This  feeling  exists  among  a  very  large  number  of  the  town  po- 
pulation in  an  intensity  little  appreciated,  little  known  by  the  gentry  of 
England.  If  education  were  within  the  reach  of  these,  the  example  they 
would  set,  in  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  its  inestimable  advantages, 
would  soon  be  foUowed  by  the  remainder ;  and  then  would  quickly  foL 
low  that  improvement  in  their  habits,  that  increase  in  their  wants  and 
desires  we  have  described. 

Much  of  the  misery  now  existing  among  our  labouring  population  is 
mainly  attributable  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  diametrically  opposed  to 
this.  Such  persons  as  have  attempted  to  educate  the  poor,  have  inva- 
riably commenced  by  lowering  their  pride,  by  making  them  believe  hu- 
mility a  virtue,  a  lowness  in  their  desires  as  the  great  business  of  their 
moral  training.  This,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  has  been  well  meant, 
but  has  been  attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  error  has,  in 
great  part,  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  proper  distinction  between  spirit- 
liial  and  worldly  humility.  Teach  men,  if  you  will,  that  they  should  feel 
humbled,  on  comparing  their  imperfections  with  the  exalted  and  in- 
effable excellence  of  a  supreme  Creator.  This  humility  is  not  only  not  in- 
compatible with  self-dignity  and  proud  feelings,  but  never  properly 
arises  in  the  mind  of  a  man  not  highly  cultivated,  not  possessed  of  a 
high  notion  of  his  own  importance,  amid  the  varied  productions  of 
the  great  Creator.  The  mild,  intelligent,  self-respecting  patriarch  of  the 
American  woods,  is  far  more  likely  to  feel  humbled  in  contemplation  be- 
fore the  excellence  of  a  sublime  and  Almighty  God,  than  would  the  half-sa. 
vage,  roaring, brutalized,  and  thoroughly-degraded,  humbled  Irish  peasant. 
This  last  can  make,  can  understand  no  comparisons  between  divine  ex- 
cellence and  himself ;  while  the  intelligent,  thoughtful,  virtuous,  and, 
to  man,  proud  peasant  of  America,  can  acutely  feel  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  when  tried  by  such  a  standard.  To  true  spiritual  humility,  a 
conscious  self- dignity  is  absolutely  requisite.    Those  people  are  most  truly 
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humble  before  God^  who  are  most  proud  and  independent  towards  men* 
How  can  we  make  men  believe  that  the  Creator  10  eolicitoue  about  the 
immortal  welfare  of  thoM  whom  they  every  day  are  accustomed  to  see 
treated  after  the  fashion  of  beasts  of  the  field  P  Nothing  but  a  powerful 
stretch  of  the  imagination^  and  a  steadfast  exercise  of  the  intellect^ 
oould  make  a  man  disconnect  the  ideas  of  worthlessnesshere,  and  worth- 
lessness  hereafter.  But  such  efforts  of  the  intelleet  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded.  The  trained^  cultivated^  and 
obedient  imagination  of  the  educated  man  may  console  him,  even  under 
actual  distress,  by  its  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  future.  Self-conscioua 
of  worth,  he  depends  not  on  the  mere  opinions  of  others  for  his  estima. 
tion  of  his  own  excellence.  The  bad  may  assail,  the  proud  and  arrogant^ 
neglect  and  despise  him,  but  he  hath  that  within  which  enables  him  to 
bear  up  against  contumely ;  he  knows  himself  to  be  pure  in  his  inten- 
tions, moral  in  his  conduct,  and  therefore  worthy  of  esteem  though  he 
obtain  it  not.  This  man  can  turn  to  his  God,  and  believe,  that  from  a 
heavenly  and  just  distribution  of  happiness,  he  may  receive  that  portion 
which  is  his  due ;  and  this  expectation  may  to  him  be  a  source  of  great 
and  permanent  consolation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  process  of  mind 
in  the  uncultivated.  They  have  not  this  stay  on  which  to  rest.  They 
are  weak  in  inteUect,  and  weak  in  moral  resolves.  They  sink  under  the 
ilL-treatment  of  their  fellows,  despairing  and  broken-hearted.  The  jo3r» 
o{  heaven  present  to  them  no  consolation,  no  alleviation  of  their  wretch- 
edness. The  effulgence  of  a  glad  futurity  waxes  faint  and  dim  to  eyes 
blinded  by  continual  tears ;  and  the  soul  borne  down  and  ^'  embruted  '* 
by  worldly  sorrow,  and  thorough  ignorance,  hath  no  aspirations  beyond 
escape  from  present  suffering.  Let  no  man  fancy  this  picture  of  despair 
over-wrought.  He  who  doubts,  let  him  win  the  confidence  of  the  thorough- 
ly wretched,  and  then  wUl  he  learn  the  sad  lesson  which  suffering  hu^ 
manity  alone  can  teach. 

Many  who  have  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  too  many 
alas !)  have  acted  in  complete  defiance  of  the  rule  which  these  circum- 
stances teach  us  to  frame.  They  have  improperly  humbled  the  minds 
of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  wretched,  and  thus  most  actively  contri^ 
buted  to  render  them  miserable.  This  is  not  asserted  in  any  spirit  ci 
angry  complaint,  or  with  the  desire  of  persuading  the  poor  to  re^se  the 
aid  of  the  rich  in  the  business  of  education,  or  of  inducing  jealousy  be- 
tween the  various  classes  of  society.  Our  observations  are  addressed  to 
the  rich  themselves,  and  our  intention  is  to  point  out  certain  evils  for 
their  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  a  remedy  may  by  them  be  ap^ed. 
We  are  not  of  that  class  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  who,  under  the 
name  people,  include  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
people  is  the  whole  body  of  our  countrymen  ;  it  is  their  general  welfare 
we  seek,  and  that  assuredly  cannot  be  promoted,  by  creating  jealousy  and 
hostility  between  various  sections  of  this  great  whole.  Of  these  various 
sections,  some  are  placed  in  more  happy  circumstances  than  others; 
they  are  not  for  that  reason  less  deserving ;  their  happiness  is  not  to  be 
disregarded  because  they  are  rich,  any  more  than  that  of  the  poor  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  All  alike  are  of  importance ;  and  that  the  welfare 
of  all  should  be  increased,  we  here  signalize  certain  evils,  which  militate 
sorely  against  the  general  good.  We  wish  to  change  the  method  adopt- 
ed hitherto  by  the  rich  who  have  aided  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  not 
to  drive  them  from  participating  in  that  great  work.  All  important 
ameliorations  must  come  from  the  more  instructed ;  and  it  is  only  by 
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their  assistance  that  we  can  work  the  reformation  we  are  here  attempting. 
Their  service  is  invaluable — if  well  directed. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  correct^  we  may  now  deduce  from* 
them  some  extremely  important  conclusions  respecting  the  mode  of  edu- 
cating the  mass  of  the  population. 

Since  the  immediate  object  would  be  to  frame  the  minds  of  the  people 
generally  after  the  fashion  or  model  of  the  most  highly  educated,  it  is 
clear^  if  such  course  be  practicable^  the  right  niode  of  attaining  this  ob- 
ject would  be  to  pursue,  wil^  the  mass  of  the  population,  precisely  the 
same  methods  that  are  pursued  with  those  best  educated  persons ;  aikd 
the  practical  matter  of  inquiry  is,  in  how  far  is  it  possible  to  pursue  this 
course^  and  what  are  the  difficulties  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 
The  training  called  education,  as  we  have  already  observed,  consists 
partly  of  a  training  of  the  moral,  partly  of  the  intellectual  being.  They 
both,  of  necessity,  reciprocally  influence  one  another ;  they,  nevertheless^ 
must  be  kept  in  view  as  two  distinct  matters  of  consideration. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  that  the  morality  of  aH 
men  be  alike.  The  same  necessity  does  not  exist  for  a  siihilarity  in  their 
knowledge  or  intellectual  acquirements.  We  will  consider  these  two 
subjects  in  succession. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  that  a  man,  no  matter  what 
his  position  in  the  community,  be  of  a  benevolent,  gentle,  firm  disposi- 
tion ;  that  he  be  active,  industrious,  and  provident :  with  these  qualities, 
be  will  be  a  good  son,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  citizen ;  in  other  words,  a  good  man.  If  we  look  closely  into  thJB 
condition  of  every  man,  we  shall  find,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  posi- 
tion, that  his  moral  relations  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  those  of  other 
men ;  thui,  consequently,  most  of  the  moral  qualities  which  he  needs,  must 
be  like  fhose  of  other  men  alsa  The  poor  man  who  is  a  father,  needs,  for 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  father,  the  same  qualities  which 
A  rich  man  in  the  same  condition  requires ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  social 
or  moral  relations.  The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  have  to  meet  and 
resist  temptations ;  and  although  the  temptations  be  different  in  their 
kinds,  still  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  requisite  to  resist  them  is  the 
same  in  all  cases.  If  the  frame  of  mind  should  be  similar  in  both  cases, 
the  training  which  is  to  produce  it  should  be  similar  also. 

The  case  is  different  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  acquirement.    A 
distinction  must  here  be  taken  notice  of,  between  what  is  termed  know- 
ledge, and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  it.    It  is  necessary  that  all  men 
should  have  a  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  the  greater  this 
capacity,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  position  of  the  individual,  the  bet- 
ter for  himself  and  the  community.    But  seeing  that  one  man  cannot 
attain  all  knowledge,  "  so  great  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit,"  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  partition  of  the  labour  of  acquiring  it— one  man  must 
learn  one  thing,  one  another.    But  so  long  as  they  all  are  being  trained 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
that  capacity  being  the  same  thing  in  all,  so  long  the  mode  of  trainings 
should  be  idike  in  aU ;  but  when  the  time  oomes  for  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  as  the  knowledge  is  different,  so,  then,  the  training  becomes 
different  also*    The  eduoaUon  of  different  men  begins  then  to  diverge';  • 
and  as  the  knowledge  needed  differs  in  port,  in  consequence  of  difference 
of  condition,  the  education  of  persons  differing  in  condition,  becomes 
dissimilar  in  consequence  of  their  difference  of  position. 
For  the  present,  we  will  keep  out  of  consideration  the  subject  of  es^- 
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pense^  and  conceive^  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down^  a  scheme  of 
general  education. 

The  good  of  the  community  requires  that  there  should  be  diversity  of 
pursuits,  consequently  diversity  of  knowledge — identity  of  sagacity  ih 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  consequently  identity  in  the  mode  of 
producing  that  sagacity — ^identity  of  moral  habits — ^therefore,  again,  iden. 
tity  in  the  mode  of  filming  such  habita— this  is  a  short  restatement  of 
the  principles  upon  which  we  are  to  frame  our  scheme. 

Every  plan  of  universal  education  must  ftraw  a  line  between  the  modes 
of  conducting  the  education,  and  the  modes  in  which  the  persons  con- 
ducting it  are  controlled  or  governed.  This  latter  subject,  fraught 
with  appalling  difficulties,  we  reserve  for  discussion  after  the  former  has 
been  disposed  of. 

The  plan  of  general  education  which  we  should  propose,  would  consist 
of  a  gradation  of  schools — ^from  infant  schools  in  every  parish,  up  to  all- 
comprehensive  universities.  As  one  chief  concern  at  present,  however,  is 
respecting  the  mass  of  the  population,  our  attention  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  directed  to  the  first  portion  of  the  scale  of  graduated  schools,  and 
the  modes  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  therein. 

We  would  propose,  then,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country, 
there  should  be  established,  1st,  Infant  Schools  ;  2d,  Schools  for  chU- 
dren  leaving  the  infant  schools.  These  two  sets  of  schools  ought  to  be 
so  numerous,  that  every  individual  in  the  State  might  receive  his  early 
education  therein.  They  would  receive  the  whole  population,  from  their 
infancy  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 

No  one,  assuredly,  will  be  called  on  to  prove  that  the  infancy  of  all 
should  be  passed  in  similar  training.  At  that  tender  age,  the  chief  ob- 
ject is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  preserve  the  body  from  disease,  and  the  mind, 
such  as  it  then  is,  careless  and  happy.  Indelible  impressions  are  made 
in  infancy.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  all  the  great  foundations  of 
the  character  are  then  laid.  But  the  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor  need  not  be  dissimilar.  These  foundations  are  chiefly  mo- 
ral ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  intellectual  character,  it  is  only  as 
respects  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  not  the  knowledge  impart- 
ed. Little  is  then  learned  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Habits  of 
mind  are  framed,  indelibly  traced,  but  all  specific  acquirements  of  that 
age  may  be  considered  as  nothing.  The  National  Infant  Schools  would 
have  for  their  object  the  training  of  the  children  in  their  habits — ^the 
framing  of  their  young  minds,  so  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  and  vir. 
tuous  character  might  then  be  efficiently  laid ;  and  all  pastimes,  all  ex- 
ercises needful  for  this,  and  applicable  to  that  tender  age,  should  there 
be  practised.  To  describe  what  these  should  be,  would  be  to  write  a 
detailed  treatise  on  education.  This  is  not  exactly  the  task  which  we 
have  here  proposed  to  ourselves,  our  present  object  being  no  more  than 
the  giving  a  general  view  of  a  scheme  of  National  Education.  We  would 
here  also  remark,  that  this  detailed  treatise  has  yet  to  be  composed : 
the  proper  scheme  of  Infant  Education  has  yet  to  be  framed ; — ^however 
advaiiced  we  may  deem  ourselves  to  be  in  civilization,  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  even  of  the  mere  rudiments  of  education.  The 
importance  of  the  discipline  of  the  first  years  of  our  lives  is  not  yet 
properly  appreciated ;  neither  have  the  modes  of  framing  the  right 
habits  in- those  early  years  been  at  all  sufficiently  investigated.  Rous- 
seau  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  conceived  the  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  the  task ;  but,  unfortunately,  Rousseau  is  a  sealed  book  to 
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the  general  reader^ — the  ignorance  and  wretched  bigotry  of  our  racing 
priesthood  and  overbearing  Aristocracy,  having  contrived  to  make  men 
generally  believe^  that  they  will  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  that 
great  philosopher,  but  attacks  upon  religion  and  kingly  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  atrocious  libel  on  the  character  of  his  works, 
they  have  been  lost  to  the  English  public.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
hope,  that  what  Rousseau  did  for  the  French  people  above  seventy  years 
ago,  may  soon  be  accomplished  for  the  English  nation  by  one  of  her 
own  citizens.  No  investigation  that  can  be  conceived  equals  in  impor. 
tance  the  one  here  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  present  race  of 
our  philosophers. 

When  recommending  this  universal  and  similar  education  to  all  the 
infants  of  our  country,  a  question  may  very  properly  be  started  as  to 
the  propriety  of  mixing  together  the  children  of  all  classes.  Would  it 
be  advisal»le  to  unite  in  one  school  the  infants  of  the  poor  labourer  and 
his  rich  employer — ^the  child  of  the  nobleman,  country-gentleman,  pro- 
fessional men,  merchants,  rich  and  poor  tradesmen,  and  labourers? 
Considering  the  powerful  aristocratic  feelings  of  eVery  class  of  our  peo. 
pie,  a  more  delicate  inquiry  could  hardly  be  set  on  foot.  A  strong  sus. 
picion  haunts  our  minds  that  a  universal  clamour  wiU  be  raised  against  us 
in  consequence  of  the  opinions  we  shall  hazard  on  the  occasion. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  however,  that  the  plan  proposed 
contemplates  not  the  necessity  of  any  such  mingling  of  ranks.  There 
is  no  intention  of  proposing  to  make  it  incumbent  on  any  to  send  their 
children  to  the  National  Schools ;  and  to  those  who  know  the  feelings  of 
English  society,  every  expectation  of  getting  people  at  present  to  accede 
to  such  a  plan,  would  appear  in  the  highest  degree  preposterous  and 
absurd.  The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  all  here  contemplated  ; 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  possible  proceedings  is 
what  we  are  desirous  of  considering. 

In  a  thoroughly  well  organized  society,  the  mere  children  of  all  the 
inhabitants  would  suffer  no  unnecessary  privation.  To  the  full  and 
complete  development  of  th^  physical  being,  an  infancy  of  thorough 
comfort  is  absolutely  requisite; — ^therefore,  if  the  proper  proportion 
existed  between  population  ancl  capital,  whatever  might  be  the  frugal 
and  simple  fare  and  living  of  some  of  the  ddults,  the  children  would  all 
be  equally  well  provided  fbr ;  that  is,  they  would  all  be  fully  fed,  warmly 
clothed  and  lodged,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.  This  is 
all  that  is  needed  :  any  thing  more  is  not  only  not  an  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  children,  but  is  actually  a  positive  mischief.  The 
children  of  the  rich  merchant  or  tradesman,  (and  we  mention  these  as 
most  likely  to  fall  into  the  error,)  who  are  never  permitted  to  brave 
any  inclemency  of  the  weather,  who  are  the  hot-house  plants  of  a 
drawing-room,  are  not  physically  well  reared;  their  luxurious  living  is  an 
evil  of  fearful  amount.  The  more  thoroughJyred  parts  of  our  society — 
that  class  who  are  what  may  be  termed  gentle,  in  the  narrowest  use  of 
the  .term,  are  not  accustomed  to  bring  up  their  children  in  any  of  this 
mischievous  luxury,  but  acustom  them  to  an  exceedingly  plain  and 
.  simple  fare,  to  active  exercise  in  the  open  air.  They  clothe  them  well, 
keep  them  warm,  and  defended  against  the  severe  inclemency  of  the 
'  weather ;  but,  nevertheless,  make  them  hardy  and  robust,  by  partial 
and  well-directed  endurance.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  physical 
.  education  of  the  young  children  of  a  nobleman  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
children  of  a  peasant  who  has  a  sufficiency.     So  far,  then,  as  regards 
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their  mere  physical  weli-being,  the  mingling  together  of  all  classes  wonid 
produce  no  mischief.  The  Infant  National  Schools  would,  according  to 
the  proposed  scheme,  possess  everything  needed  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  children;  and  the  training  and  discipline  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected^  would  be  that  which  the  most  instructed  and  experienced 
minds  of  the  community  should  suggest  as  best  fitted  for  their  perfect 
education.  What  then,  we  ask,  would  be  the  eril,  morally  or  mentally, 
to  the  children  ?  To  us,  no  evil  appears  likely  to  arise  to  them,  while 
great  and  lasting  benefit  mif^t  from  thence  result  to  the  community  at 
large.  Many  an  anxious  mother  wUl  exclaim  agunst  us,  and  accuse  us 
of  having  very  hard  hearts,  and  dull  heads,  for  proposing  that  her  dear 
little  ones,  that  the  elegant,  welUbr^d,  little  Miss'  — ^-^—  should  be 
permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  offispring  of  John  Robin,  the  plough- 
man ;  that  the  gentlemanly  Master should  consort  with  the  said 

John  Robin's  eldest  boy,  Dick,  who  is  destined  perhaps  to  succeed  his 
useful  father  in  the  humble  character  of  a  poor  tiller  of  the  soil.  The 
very  idea  will  appear  revolting  to  the  welLbred  mother,  to  the  fashion- 
able, elegante  Mrs.     *' .    The  whole  matter  does  certainly  look  very 

horrid  at  a  distance.  Let  us,  however,  take  courage,  and  approach 
somewhat  closer  to  it.  Let  us  learn  its  bearings  in  detaiL  It  may,  by 
way  of  preface,  be  remarked  to  the  delicate  and  polished  lady,  who  is  now 
made  the  representative  of  her  class,  that  previous  to  the  direadful  over, 
turning  of  the  happy  old  regime  in  France,  there  was  a  certain  class  of 
persons  called  nebl&e,  who  were  the  absolute  beau  ideal  of  all  that  was 
polite,  refined,  and  elegant.  The  word  faehionable  is  of  modem  growth, 
is  a  vulgar  plebeian  word,  and  has  only  come  into  use  in  consequence  of 
the  possibility  of  superiors  and  inferiors  mixing  together  in  society.  They 
managed  these  things  better  in  Old  France.  This  very  polished  and  re- 
fined class  were  almost  all  of  them  reared  in  the  family  of  a  peasant. 
Their  infancy  was  passed  in  the  care,  and  among  the  children,  of  sonra 
poor  and  attached  retainer.  Every  noble  had  a  foster-brother,  which  foster, 
brother  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  They  had  been  governed  in  the 
same  way ;  had  been  accustomed  to  the  same  food,  warmth  and  clothing ; 
and  yet  this  identity  of  training,  did  not  prevent  the  noble  in  alter 
years  from  becoming  all  that  his  polished  and  delicate  and  exclusive- 
mioded  mother  desired.  Why,  then,  under  similar  circumstances,  might 
not  English  faehionahlei  reach  the  same  excellence  ?  Is  the  En^^ishman 
•o  addicted  to  rude  and  boisterous  manners,  that  nothing  but  exclusion 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  his  very  infancy, 
can  give  him  even  the  semblance  of  politeness  ?  Leaving,  however^ 
this  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  will  take  an  example. 

Suppose  a  village  in  the  country,  (let  the  reader  choose  any  whidi  he 
knows,)  to  have  a  National  Li£ant  School :  suppose  the  gentry  around  to 
send  their  young  children  to  this  schooL  One  thing  in  the  outset  is 
certain,  viz.,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be  extremely  careful  in  selecting 
the  leacbers;  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  children;  and  in 
seeing  that  idl  were  specially  dean  and  neat.  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  and 
half  the  alphabet,  send  their  darlings  there,— the  hopes  of  their  separate 
families, — ^the  representatives  of  all  the  many  excellencies  of  the  A.'s, 
B.'s.and  C.'s.  Is. it  not  certain  that  Mrs.  A.,  and  if  there  were  any,  the 
Misses  A.  and  X.  and  Y.  and  Z.  would  oooistantly  be  where  the  children 
were  ?  Would  it  not  become  a  part  of  their  daily  avocations,  their  most 
important  and  agreeable  duties,  to  mspect  the  conduct  of  such  school. 
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and  the  welfare  of  the  little  beings  whom  it  contained  ?  In  fact^  should 
we  not  list  into  the  business  of  education  all  that  was  kind^  good^  and 
instructed  among  women  ?  And  from  whence^  we  would  ask^  could  there 
be  obtained  more  poverful^  more  excellent  assistance  ?  Could  this  single 
step  once  be  effected^  we  should  have  no  fears  for  the  remainder. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  population  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
empire,  this  intimate  union  of  all  classes  may  not  be  considered  practi- 
cable.    In  the  country,  where  the  various  portions  of  the  population  are 
much  more  intimately  known  to  each  other  than  in  the  towns,  the  diffi^ 
culties  do  not  seem  to  arise  from  any  thing  but  the  prejudices  of  some 
portion.    These  prejudices,  we  feel  certain,  would  quickly  diappear,  and 
gradually  the  system  contemplated  would  spontaneously  be  followed.     In 
the  towns,  particularly  in  London,  the  poor  live  whoUy  unknown  to  the 
rich.    They  have  no  intercourse  with  them  ;  and  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  them  with  much  kindly  feeling.     The  poor  of  a 
parish  in  London  never  even  know  who  are  the  rich  of  their  parish  ; 
the  rich  know  not  the  countenances  of  the  poor.     In  the  country  it  is 
otherwise ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  degree  of  confidence  respecting 
the  poorer  classes  which  does  not  pervade  the  minds  of  the  rich  in 
London :  and  in  London,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  mixture  of  the 
classes.    This  circumstance,  however,  need  not,  ought  not  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  their  happier  brethren.     If  national 
infant  chools  were  established  in  every  parish  in  London,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  duty  of  the  classes  who  have  wealth  and  leisure, 
to  superintend  the  management  of  these  places  of  public  education.  The 
visits  of  the  better  instructed  women  of  society  might  be  of  the  same 
essential  benefit  in  the  town  as  in  the  country.    They  would  introduce 
improvement,  good  order,  cleanliness.     They  would  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  difficult  subject  instructed  minds  and  kind  sympathies ; 
and  great  and  lasting  benefits  would  result  to  the  mass  from  the  well- 
directed  endeavours  pf  this  small  and  favoured  portion  of  society. 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  confined,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  comprehending  in  one  paper  the  whole  of  this  extensive  subject. 
Many  papers  can  alone  accomplish  it ;  and  assuredly  no  right-minded 
reader  will  deem  the  space  ill  employed  which  is  devoted  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. Our  next  paper  will  discuss  somewhat  in  detail  the  subject  of 
infant  schools.  The  one  which  will  succeed  that  second  paper  will  be 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  schools  which  are  to  receive  the 
children  leaving  the  infant  schools;  the  next  and  last  of  this  series,  the 
expense,  and  mode  of  government  of  the  whole.  The  subject  of  univer- 
sities, though  forming  an  important  part  in  any  well-connected  scheme 
of  national  education,  had  better,  for  our  purposes,  be  left  for  separate 
consideration.  J.  A.  R* 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '^  CORK'LAW  RHTMBS.** 

Why  prosper  they  who  curse  the  eoil 
Ordained  to  fted  the  sons  of  toil  ? 
They,  who  make  pain  of  sun  and  rain-^ 
Of  seas  and  winds,  a  dnngeon-chain  P 

God  I  was  thy  earth  hy  thee  designed 
To  feed,  or  famish  humankind  ? 
To  yield  us  food  ?  or  tax  our  bread, 
And  libel  heaven  with  months  unfed  ? 
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God  I  do  thy  DAtUm^rdlng  sets 

Obey  ftUke  the  storm  snd  breoEe, 

To  serer  wide  our  social  race  ? 

Or  dasp  ns  all  in  one  embrace  ? 

God  of  the  poor !  shall  labour  eat  P 

Or  drones  ^one  find  labour  sweet  P 

Lo,  they  who  call  thy  earth  their  own, 

Take  all  we  hare— and  gire  a  stone  1 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 

But  call  us  names  of  shame  and  sin ; 

And  eat  our  llres,  our  children's  souls : 

Behold,  oh.  Death,  in  life  thy  gonial 

The  gnat  sings  through  iU  little  day ; 

The  tiniest  weeds,  how  glad  are  they  1 

Man  only  Htcs,  on  tears  and  sighs, 

A  living  death  before  he  dies  I 

Yet,  while  the  tax^rged  lords  of  land 

Blast  toil's  stout  heart,  and  skill's  right  hand ; 

We  curse  not  them  who  curse  the  soil ; 

We  only  ask — **  for  leave  to  toil  T 

For  labour,  food — ^to  us,  our  own ; 

For  woren  wool,  a  mutton  bone; 

A  little  rest,  a  little  com. 

For  weary  man,  to  trouble  bom ! 

But  not  the  sneer  of  them  we  fted  1 

Their  workhouse  graresl  their  chains  for  need ! 

The  dying  life  of  blighted  flowers ! 

And  early  death  for  us  and  ours  ! 

We  only  ask — to  toil  and  eat  I 
But  hungrier  men  Avith  us  compete  I 
For  they  who  tax  our  bread  and  smile. 
Deprive  of  bread  our  sister-isle! 

God  bids  us  Live  and  multiply : 
His  foes  say,  Die — unmarried,  die  ! 
Make  room  for  hordes  of  root-fed  keme% 
Ye  countrymen  of  Locke  and  Bums  t** 

"  Become  extinct !"  Saint cries  ;• 

«  Our  kinglings  can  refute  the  skies;" 
And  soon,  with  many  an  emerald  gem, 
Adom  the  sea's  stripped  diadem. 

Yet  not  for  yengeance  rave  the  wrong'd, 
The  withering  hopes,  the  woes  prolong'd« 
Our  cause  is  just,  our  Judge  diyine ; 
But  judgment,  God  of  all,  is  thine  I 
We  call  not  on  thy  foes  the  doom 
That  cnrs'd  the  proud  of  wretched  Rome; 
Who  stole  for  few  the  lands  of  all, 
To  make  ail  life  a  funeral  ! 

But  not  in  yain  thy  millions  call 
On  thee,  if  thou  art  lord  of  all ; 
And  by  thy  works,  and  by  thy  word. 
Hark!  millions  cry  for  j'tM/ice,  Lordi 


•  I  baTe  nokcn  hanhly  of  a  great  man  in  error;  his  crron  being  the  uMiredangawu  becauee  he  la 
great.  But  it  beoomea  me  to  ahew  why  I  think  htan  in  error.  If  we  are  to  be  com-lawed.  and  no  bn. 
prorement  ia  to  be  made  In  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  moral  restraint  of  Meam.  Maltbai  and'Co. 
~I  know  not  whether  a  pertonage,  who  shaU  be  namden,  is  one  of  the  flrm— would,  if  acted  «n». 
on,  vrodiioe  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Engliah  and  Scotch  people.  Tnie*  their  place  would  be 
auppliedby  FMldy,  who  boaaU  that  he  baa  tinged  our  language  with  the  brogue ;  and*  that  two  in  dx 
ua  are  already  Iriih,  ome  WMf  or  other.  But  will  those  comfortable  philoaophen,  who  are  at  ease  in 
tbeir  possessions,  tell  us  what  would  be  gained  In  the  exchange  ?  Do  they  really  think  that  Enjdand 
and  Scotland  could  be  gainers  by  careftiily  draining  fircm  thdr  veins  every  drop  of  the  blood  of  Knox 
and  Hampden— Locke  and  Watt  ?  Are  nations  to  be  self.sacriBced,  without  any  possible  motive,  In. 
dividual  or  national  ?  What  considerate  and  fat  personages  our  saintly  sages  must  be  I  No!  rather 
let  the  •*  scourge  of  Ood,"  the  law  of  population,  become,  in  his  bands,  another  Alario— till  the  exe- 
cutive and  the  monopolists  fight  for  the  taxes  I  **  Give  us  the  malt.tax,"  already  cry  the  landlords. 
Their  next  cry  wUl  be,  ««  Transfer  to  us  all  the  taxes,  and  rob  the  national  creditors  I  but  touch  not 
the  corn  laws!  So  shall  those  transfers,  and  that  robbery,  take  not  f^om  the  pubUc  burdens  the  weight 
of  a  brass  farthing. 


w 
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(jOD  of  the  poor !  thy  foes  And  oun 
Say,  Good  is  wrought  by  eTil  powers ; 
The  woeft  that  scooige  the  totUnf  thfong 
Make  Commeroe  H<£,  and  Bcietkoe  etiong. 

Oread  they  the  doad  which,  8pleiidonr^iin*d) 
Frowne  o*er  their  pomp,  and  longi  to  bunt  ? 
No,  «  See,*'  they  cry,  «  oar  wealthl  our  bHai 
What  Und,**  they  ask,  «  can  Tie  with  thisP** 

Bat  why  plant  thorni,  that  flowere  may  grow  i^ 
to  lift  the  high,  why  tonuh  the  tow  P 
Let  commeroe  plough  the  tranquil  main, 
And  sinking  hope  will  rise  again. 

Sees't  thoo,  oh  God !  our  deadly  striA, 
Our  war  for  bread  ?  for  life,  for  life  ? 
How  like  the  strife  of  seas  and  skies^ 
While  struggling  thousands  fell  and  rise  I 

On  howling  foam,  and  tossing  ware^ 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  lord  and  slare. 
Float  like  frail  shells,  amidst  the  shocks 
Of  senseless  logs,  and  solid  rocks. 

What,  though  at  times,  the  sua  shines  downi 
Through  shattered  clouds,  on  ocean^  fi&wn  ? 
Though  rocks  may  scorn  the  sea  and  sky, 
While  logs  are  ftaft,  and  navies  die  ? 

Can  sun-lit  surge,  or  sun-lit  Aortf 
Cheer  them  who  shriek  in  ocean's  riMir  ? 
Lord,  what  avails  the  tran^ent  blue 
That  smiles  on  storm,  and  Aipwreck,  too  ? 

Ah  I  what  arails  the  dying  might 

That  struggles  still,  through  glooih  aild  liglit, 

If  in  them  both  we  foel  and  see 

I'he  might  of  fatal  prophecy  ? 

The  sun  that  shines  from  deadly  skies. 
No  comfort  brings  to  him  who  dies : 
A  torch  may  glare  on  jail  or  tomb. 
But  chains  are  chains,  and  doom  is  doom. 

Seesi  thou  the  worms  that  base.y  bind. 
In  loathsome  bonds,  the  sea  and  wind  ? 
To  be  like  Death,  and  frown  alone, 
Those  worms  would  orerthrow  thy  thtoftei 

Teach  them,  but  ndt  106  sternly  teach. 
That  each  on  all,  and  all  on  each, 
Depend  alik&  for  weal  or  wo^ 
Because  the  Lord  hath  willM  it  so* 

Oh,  giro  thy  toil^i^edeeiiiel'  t>irth  I 
Let  sUtss  be  men !  enfranchise  earth  I 
Let  plenty  smile  on  fomine^s  tomb  I 
Where  danger  shrieks,  let  safety  blooiti  \ 

Could  Lore  diyine,  and  boundless  Might, 
Bid  sailless  worlds  plough  seas  of  light. 
That  pride  might  gloat  on  serrile  forms  ? 
And  reptiles  ftest  on  angel*worms  ? 

Ko*    Let  all  lands  exchange  with  all 
The  good  which  freights  this  fbodfUl  baU| 
Then  will  the  strife  of  millions  cease ; 
For  Free  Exchange  is  Peace  1  is  Peace  f 
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MAYNOOTH. 

A  PENCIX.  SKETCH. 

•*  Tbey  camt  nnto  Labb,  unto  •  pMvfle  that  ware  at  qvteC  and  mcuk." 

JoDoUfXTUL  chap.,  7th  Tene. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy^  whicfa^  I  am  sorry  to  say^  »  now  a  great  many 
years  ago^  I  passed  much  of  my  time  in  Maynooth^  a  village  that  has  since 
become  celebrated  by  the  repeated  declarations  of  those  pious  men.  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  and  Lord  Roden,  that  it  is  the  hot-bed  of  sedition,  infi. 
delity,  profaneness,  villany,  and  atheism ;  for  there  is  erected  the  Col. 
lege,  from  which  issue,  in  yearly  migrations,  a  fresh  flight  of  Popish 
priests. 

To  look  at  Maynooth,  no  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  the  pandemonium 
which  our  modern  "  saints"  describe.  It  is  as  plain,  and  as  quiet  a  look- 
ing to  WD,  as  you  would  wish  to  pass  through.  There  is  but  one  hotel  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  carriage  and  jaunting-car  traveller,  and  that 
is  kept  up  by  his  Grace  of  Leinster,  more  "  for  ornament  than  use ;"  for 
from  the  time  that  I  played  marbles  in  its  flagged  hall,  to  the  day  I  visited 
it,  about  five  months  ago,  when  there  was  a  splendid  Anti-tithe  Meeting 
held  in  Maynooth  market-place,  I  cannot  recollect  looking  at  a  regular 
breakfast-dining.and.sleeping  visiter,  in  the  solitary  hotel.  As  to  the 
few  public-houses  that  are  found  lurking  in  its  lanes,  they  are  as  little 
frequented  as  the  apothecaries'  shops.  Feasting,  dancing,  drunkenness, 
and  debauchery,  appear  to  be  banished  beyond  its  precincts.  Its  sober 
male  inhabitants,  look,  as  they  pass  placidly  through  the  town,  as  if  each 
of  them  were  going  to  confession,  or  were  meditating  on  their  penitential 
prayers.  The  females  seem  to  be  nuns,  and  walk  as  demurely  along  the 
main  street,  as  those  valuable  women,  "  the  Sisters  of  Charity,"  pass 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Dublin. 

The  very  boys  are  remarked  to  be  less  bold  in  Maynooth  than  else- 
where ;  for  if  they  want  to  play  "prison-bar,"  or  any  other  noisy  game, 
they  must  betake  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  lies  be- 
hind  the  town,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  verdant  and  luxuriant  fields 
which  invest  it  on  every  side.  As  to  boxing,  the  puny  lads  never  think 
of  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  old  limeMln ;  and  even  then,  it  is  necessary,  if 
"  the  cause  of  quarrel"  occurs  at  school,  in  order  that  "  the  master"  may 
know  nothing  of  it,  that  your  challenge  should  be  written  with  a  cutter 
on  your  own  slate,  sent  by  your  second,  and  rubbed  out  by  the  sponge  of 
your  adversary,  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  accept  your  cartel.  Presuming 
on  the  aristocracy  of  my  broad  cloth,  I  recollect  that,  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  I  transgressed  the  regular  rules  of  the  town,  and  challenged  Terry 
KeUy,  a  hard.grown  chap  about  two  years  younger  then  myself,  to  fight. 
I  was  punished  for  my  offence ;  for  the  wiry,  potato.fed  brat,  in  the  course 
of  two  rounds,  put  my  nose  in  "  schedule  A",  and  my  eyes  in  '^  schedule 
B",  by  completely  disfranchising  the  one,  and  permitting  me  to  have  with 
the  other,  but  the  return  of  a  single  visual  member.  This  was  an  awful 
example  to  all  juvenile  pqgilists,  whether  they  were  well-dressed  Tories 
or  shoeless  Whigs ;  and  never  since  then,  I  believe,  has  the  market-place 
of  Maynooth  been  horrified  even  by  the  monomachy  of  two  pugnacious 
urchins. 

The  little  girls  in  this  town  appear  destitute  of  all  precocious  ideas  of 
maternity.   You  see  no  waxen  dolls  with  sky-blue  eyes,  pink  cheeks,  cock- 
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noses^  flax  wigs^  and  protuberant  busts,  dandled  in  the  arms  of  infantine 
misses ;  not  even  a  papa's  pocket-handkerchief^  nor  a  mamma's  shawl^  is' 
rolled  up  into  the  clumsy  form  of  a  sucking  baby^  as  you  behold  them 
twisted  by  the  imaginative  children  of  the  metropolis.  All  is  the  strictest 
propriety ;  and  if  you  do  hear  a  slight  uproar  in  a  house  well  stocked  with 
''  the  rising  generation^"  be  assured^  it  is  only  a  mother  whipping  a  young 
one  for  making  a  noise. 

There  are  none  of  the  followers  of  vanity  countenanced  in  the  town. 
Two  or  three  musicgrinders  made  the  attempt^  and  left  the  place  starv. 
ing,  and  in  despair.  The  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  making  money  in 
Maynooth^  was  a  poor  little  Italian^  who  broke  his  organ  in  playinig 
"  Adeste  fideles"  for  the  pious  inhabitants.  He  tried  to  vary  it  once  or 
twice  by  striking  up  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  and  "  I've  been  roaming  ;"  but 
he  got  some  significant  hints,  that  if  he  continued  such  lively  tunes,  he 
would  have  to  "  fly"  out  of  that,  and  "  roam"  elsewhere.  As  to  rope- 
dancers  and  tumblers,  they  might  caper  aw^ay  "  in  the  air,  or  on  the 
earth,"  as  they  pleased ;  but  no  Maynooth  man  or  woman  would  look  at 
them,  much  less  give  them  a  half-penny.  The  poor  showmen,  who  live 
by  exhibitions  of  "  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,"  seldom  think  of 
visiting  the  curious  here.  I  was  myself,  when  a  little  fellow,  and  be- 
ginning to  notice  the  talk  there  was  about  Napoleon's  victories,  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  district  who  gave  a  poor  man  ''  a  fi'pennybit,"  for 
letting* me  look  five  times  successively  into  a  narrow  deal  box,  through 
a  dirty  bit  of  magnifying  glass  at  "  Alexandria,'*  "  London  Bridge,"  ^'  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,"  *'  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;"  and  last  and  greatest 
attraction  of  all,  "  Giniral  Boney-part  on  his  white  horse,  cutting  down 
'  at  one  fell  swoop,'  an  entire  column  of  headless  opponents.'*  The  ^'  poor 
players"  never  engage  a  bam  at  Maynooth.  As  to  the  ^*  Buy-a-broom 
Girls" — those  lovely  followers,  and  fellow-countrywomen  of  "  Her  most 
gracious  Majesty'* — much  as  their  incursions  are  complained  of  by  Cob- 
bett,  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  can  be  assured,  that  not  one  of  them 
has  had  the  audacity  to  shew  her  short  petticoats  in  Maynooth.  If  one 
of  them  were  seen  there,  the  very  dogs  would  bark  at  her,  and,  it  is  not 
improbable,  hunt  her  out  of  the  town  as  a  non-descript  monster,  bearing 
to  them  neither  the  appearance  of  "  a  man  or  a  fish." 

The  fair  day  of  Maynooth  is  not  like  a  fair  day  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  The  strangers  that  come  in  with  their  cattle  seem  to  be  infected 
with  the  placability  of  the  inhabitants :  a  bargain  is  made,  not  with 
shouts,  and  asseverations,  and  loud  clapping  of  the  hands,  and  occasion, 
ally  a  knock-down,  if  "  the  baste"  be  too  much  underrated. — No ;  every 
thing  is  peaceable,  orderly,  and,  in  fact,  Quaker-like.  The  price  is 
asked  in  a  low  tone — the  higgling  is  carried  on  in  soft  sounds,  and  the 
sale  is  completed  in  a  whisper.  The  ruddy-cheeked  lasses  of  Kildare, 
and  of  Meath,  buy  their  prim  mob  caps,  their  flashy  silk  ribbons,  and 
their  stout  brogues,  by  signs ;  and  either  choose  or  reject  them,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  automatons,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the  merry, 
buoyant,  and  buxom  daughters  of  "  Old  Ireland."  Then  the  close  of 
these  fairs,  which  I  have  witnessed  as  a  boy,  was  so  different  from  what  I 
have  looked  at  as  a  man,  in  Tipperary !  How  insignificant,  and  how  dull 
the  peaceable  termination  of  a  Maynooth  fair,  to  the  dash,  and' the  spree, 
the  kick-up,  the  fighting,  and  the  fury,  of  a  real  fair  at  Thurles  ! 

It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  that  town,  which  is  '*  the  centre  of 
Tipperary,"  not  to  mention  that  it  is  the  only  place  that  preserves,  in  all 
its  pristine  purity,  '^  the  old  spirit  of  the  country."     There  are  the 
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f<  pudding-lane  boys/'  and  the  ''  high-hlU  boys ;"  the  ''  HIekey  t>oy8 ;" 
#nd  the  "  Hoganboys;"  the  *'  three-year  old  boys/'  and  the  "  four -year 
old  boys/'  the  '*  white-hen  boys,"  and  "  the  maf(pie  boys/'  with  divur 
aions,  subdivisions^  fractions^  and  particles  of  "  boys,"  Uiat  make  is  a 
matter  of  as  complete  certainty,  that  you  will  see  a  light  in  Thurles^  as 
that  there  is  a  fair  holden  in  the  town.  Then  there  is,  when  all  appears 
most  quiet,  a  rush  from  one  faction  or  another— >a  glorious  tattering 
sweep  of  the  stronger  party  through  the  entire  street,  driving  tables, 
ptimvn,  bed*  steads,  pannikins,  rolls  of  doth,  bundles  of  linen,  cAaimf,  crock- 
9^^^  gingerbread,  toys,  boys,  girls,  old  men,  and  young  women,  into  one  in^ 
ei^^cable  inass  of  ponfusion,  Then  there  is  the  rally  of  the  weaker  party 
-—the  out-fighting,  the  in^dcrimmaging,  the  shillelahs  going,  the  stones 
flying,  the  alpeens  whirling — then  Uie  dash  of  the  police,  the  flashing  of 
bayonets,  the  smasliing  of  iron,  the  slating  of  the  pliers,  the  taking  el 
prisoners,— and  when  the  matter  becomes  serious,  a  peppering  discharge 
of  fire-anns-^the  cries  of  the  wounded*— the  clearing  of  the  town  by  tho 
inilitary — ^the  distant  shoutings  of  "  the  boys  /'  and— thus  closes  a  faiy 
9t  Thurles.  How  different !  how  very  different,  is  such  a  spirit-stininif 
scene  to  the  dull,  the  quiet,  and  the  business^oing  fair  of  Maynooth  1 
r— but  such  is  one  of  the  evil  influences  of  the  Catholic  clergy ! 

The  College  of  Maynooth  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  that  riot-abhor- 
ring town.  It  is  a  very  large,  and  a  very  plain-looking  edifice,  supported 
upon  one  side  by  the  old  castle  of  the  Geraldines,  which  still  retains,  in 
}t8  dilapidation,  traces  of  the  frightful  devastation  which  Oliver  Cronw 
wel}  inflicted  pu  the  finest  fortresses  of  Ireland*  Upon  the  opposite 
nde,  the  CoUegd  is  supported  by  the  temple  of  worship  resorted  to  by 
the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  an  eqttreinely  smal) 
building,  so  small,  that  it  might  be  lost  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Popish 
college ;  and  presenting,  by  the  contrast,  the  difference  with  respect  to 
followers  of  "  the  Church  as  by  law  established,"  and  "  the  Church  tokr^ 
ated  by  the  law."  There,  however,  are  the  two  churdies,  closely  united 
together,  holding  out  fm  example,  which  unfortunately  is  not  generally 
followed,  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  can,  if  they  choose,  be  very 
good  neighbours,  Taking  the  three  buildings  together,  they  cannot  but 
remind  the  spectator  of  the  history  of  Ireland — ^the  castle  of  the  chiefs 
tain,  ruined  in  the  vain  attempts  of  its  owner  to  repel  the  aggressions  of 
the  Sassenach ;  the  smaU,  but  enormously  wealthy  Church  raised  out  of 
the  ruins  of  those  who  were  once  the  mightiest  of  the  land ;  and  nextj 
that  which  was  the  old  religion  of  Ireland  overtopping  the  modeni 
churchy  and  outlastii^  the  earthly  strength,  and  the  towering  pride  of 
mere  mortal  man. 

The  gates  of  Maynooth  CoUege  are  thrown  open  twice  in  the  week  j 
t])ence  are  seen  to  issue,  at  those  stated  periods,  a  procession  which,  to  % 
str&ngcr,  would  be  inexplicable.  Black  coat  after  black  coat  copaes  forth 
]^  a^  apparently  interminable  line ;  the  stranger  would  suf^se  he  waa 
gazing  upon  a  funeral,  as  he  saw  the  dark  files  of  sable-vested  youths 
pass  on  before  him;  he  would  perhaps  look  anxiously  for  the  coffin 
w)|ich  he  might  expect  to  follow  their  melancholy  march.  Any  May- 
jko^i^  man  would  at  once  tell  him  he  was  looking  on  the  future  priests 
of  Ireland.  Here  and  there  the  youthful  faces  of  the  lugubrious  troop 
would  be  dotted  with  the  sage  countenance  of  the  important  professor^ 
or  contrasted  by  the  ruddy  and  sun-burnt  face  of  a  country  priest  "  op 
fi  visit/'  Amongst  the  students,  he  would  behold  many  care-worn  with 
(ho^^ht,  and  pale  from  stud^ ;  while,  upon  a  closer  inspecUon,  he  woiUd 
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find,  in  company  with  the  clerical  robe^  the  light  joyous  countenance^ 
the  merry  tones^  and  the  hearty  laugh  that  belong  to  an  Irishman.  Here 
he  would  see  the  unmitred  bishops,  the  unstoled  priests,  and  the  un- 
anointed,  but  determined  curates  of  Ireland,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a 
life,  which  affords  no  temptation  to  avarice,  but  presents,  to  those  who 
follow  it,  the  certainty  of  encountering,  in  the  wretched  and  deserted 
wilds  of  Ireland,  famine,  pestilence,  and  death.  Such  would,  or  at  least, 
such  should  be  the  spectator's  thoughts,  as  he  viewed  ''  the  priests  walk- 
ing." I  remember  the  first  time  my  grandmother's  servant  girl,  Antey 
May,  saw  them ;  her  characteristic  exclamation  was,  "  Oh  !  there  they 
come,  the  darlings !  my  blessings  on  them  !  there  they  come  swarming 
out  of   the  college,  like  a  hive  of  bees  with  black  cape  upon  their  heads  !" 

Many  and  many  is  the  pleasant  day  I  have  passed,  when  a  boy,  with 
those  excellent  young  men.  It  was  then  expulsion,  and  I  believe  is  so 
still,  for  a  student  to  be  found  reading  a  newspaper.  I  recollect,  as  if 
it  were  only  yesterday,  taking  a  loan  out  of  my  grandfather's  bed-room 
of  *'  the  Evening  Post,**  which  was  the  Catholic  paper  at  that  time,  as 
*'  the  Weekly  Register*  is  now,  concealing  the  precious  document  in  my 
little  blue  cap,  stealing  over  to  the  College  to  my  favourite  students, 
giving  them  the  wink,  that  I  had  got  '^  the  Post"  and  then  manoeuvring 
with  them  into  the  gripe  of  a  ditch,  where  they  sat,  and  read  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  what  to  them  was  the  news  of  the  day,  but  which, 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  a  week  or  a  fortnight  old.  They  re- 
turned  to  their  rooms  delighted,  and  I  betook  myself  to  the  confectioner's, 
where  I  was  able  to  purchase  in  cakes  double  the  original  price  of  the 
old  journal. 

Such  was  Maynooth  College  when  I  was  a  boy;  such  is  it  now.  I  felt, 
when  gazing  on  it  a  short  time  since,  as  if  all  that  were  in  it,  and  about 
it,  were  slill  the  same,  and  that  I  alone  had  changed.  It  was  to  me  like 
the  acting  over  in  real  life  of  that  which  had  once  been  a  vivid,  but  had 
become  a  nearly-forgotten  dream.  Even  the  town  itself  had  not  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  census  of 
the  inhabitants  taken  in  1807,  would  have  answered  for  1832.  This 
unnatural  state  of  permanency  in  an  Irish  population,  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principle,  that  those  who  do  not  like  a  quiet  town, 
have,  as  they  grew  up  to  "  the  years  of  discretion"  been  drafted  off  to 
the  uneasy  parts  of  Ireland.  The  same  houses  that  were  whitewashed 
in  1807,  were  whitewashed  last  summer ;  and  those  that  had  dirty  fronts, 
and  broken  panes  of  glass,  when  I  was  a  boy,  retain  the  same  distinc- 
tive marks  of  filth  when  I  am  old  enough  to  record  them.  In  all  the 
place  I  could  see  but  one  change ;  and  I  notice  it  as  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  march  of  improvement.  The  two-storied  house  in  which  I  learned 
my  A,  B,  C,  from  Mark  Usher,  has  lost  its  ancient  ''  Professor  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages,"  and  is  now  changed  from  a  modest, 
plain,  chalky-faced  academy,  into  a  slatey-blue  painted  depository  of  soft 
goods.  The  Rattan  has  given  place  to  the  Yard,  and  the  broad-cloths 
of  Yorkshire  have  superseded  "  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers"  of  the 
writing-master.  "  Sic  transit  gloria  pedagogi ;"  so  passes,  in  an  evanes- 
cent paragraph,  the  snuff-box,  the  ferula,  the  brown  wig,  the  orthoepy, 
and  the  incessant  labours  of  hand  and  head  of  poor  old  Mark  Usher. 

I  trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  this  description  of  an  Irish  village.  My 
excuse  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  great  Captain,  a  mighty  tactician 
with  Bible  phrases,  and  a  grand  marshaller  of  Scripture  quotations,— -even 
he  the  Gordon ! — ^has  rendered  it  celebrated  by  his  Parliamentary  and 
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peripatetic  vituperations.  My  next  apology  ia^  that  with  the  name  of  May. 
nooth  are  identified  all  my  earliest  impressions  of  rural  life ;  my  first 
childish  ideas  of  the  green  grass,  the  star-like  daisies,  the  glossy  butter. 
cups,  the  trailing  honeysuckles,  the  intermingling  of  the  pensile  blossoms 
of  the  laburnum,  and  the  bold  and  delicious-scented  flowers  of  the  lilac; 
the  running  stream,  the  fishing  with  my  freshly-plucked  rush  and  knot- 
ted  worm,  in  its  pebbly  waters,  for  the  diminutive  pinkeens ;  the  sweet 
odours  and  the  inexpressible  luxury  of  rolling  and  revelling  in  the  new- 
mown  hay;  the  budding  hawthorn,  bursting  into  beauty  like  a  maiden 
into  womanhood;  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo;  the  soothing  tones  of  the  com- 
craik,  which,  to  this  day,  remind  me  of  the  balmy  repose  of  spirit,  the 
dewy  delight  of  gratified  sense  I  felt  when  a  gosso&n,  of  looking  on 
the  gorgeous  setting  of  the  glorious  summer's  sun.  With  the  name  of 
Maynooth,  all  these  things  are  concentred  in  my  mind ;  and  the  reader 
must  for  these,  if  I  have  no  better  reasons  to  advance,  excuse  me  for 
detaining  him  thus  long  in  a  small  town  only  twelve  miles  from  Dublin. 


MERRILY  DANCED  THE  QUAKER ! 

A  New  Song  to  an  Old  Tune. 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  SOUTH  DURHAM  : 

B7  A  FRIEND. 

'Twas  merry,  'twas  merry  in  Darlington, 

The  darling  town  of  schism. 
What  time  the  battle  was  fought  and  won 

With  Church-of-Englandism. 
From  Berwick  bounds  to  thine,  Bow.bell ! 

From  Perth  to  Pedlar's  Acre, 
Friends  of  Reform !  the  chorus  sweU — 

Merrily  danced  the  Quaker, 

*Twas  echoed  from  Wynyard's  *  haughty  walls. 

And  rous'd  their  Lord  in  dudgeon — 
'Twas  echoed  from  Durham's  ghostly  stalls. 

And  scar'd  each  cassock'd  curmudgeon. 
But  lordly  frown  and  priestly  gown. 

Prelate  and  prelate-maker. 
Couldn't  put  Pease  and  plenty  down — 

Merrily  danced  the  Quaker, 

Merrily  dance  the  Quaker  still. 

Through  charm'd  St.  Stephen's  port«d  ! 
On  that  door-sill  swart  shapes  of  ill 

Oppose  th'  audacious  mortal. 
Through  cavillings  all,  that  round  him  fall. 

From  trickster  and  wiseacre — 
Obsolete  prate  of  Church  and  Stat( 

Merrily  dance  the  Quaker  ! 


Lord  Londonderry's. 
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Nbxt  in  power  and  activity  to  the  press^  the  Dissenting  Clergy  of 
England  have^  since  the  civil  wars^  been  the  most  enlightened  and  vigi . 
lant  guardians  of  constitutional  liberty  ;  and  hence^  as  a  body^  the  most 
obnoxious  of  any  class  of  men  to  High  Tories  and  zealous  Churchmen. 
The  Dissenting  Clergy^  collectively^  may  not  at  all  times  have  been  ani  • 
mated  by  the  most  enlarged  spirit^  or  the  highest  motives ;  but  however 
complicated  the  originating  impulse^  the  effect  has  been  uniform  ;  and^ 
whether  Puritans^  Non-conformists^  Baptists^  or  Unitarians^  the  cause  of 
right  and  of  Freedom  has  in  them  found  a  phalanx  of  zealous  partisans ; 
keen-sighted  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times^  active  to  seize  every  ad- 
vantage ;  and  opposed^  by  their  interests^  their  position,  and  their  natural 
instincts  and  hereditary  bias,  to  the  domination  of  Church  and  State,  and 
to  those  slavish  principles  of  Government  promulgated  by  the  priests  of  all 
establishments,  Papist  or  Episcopal,  and  whether  of  Brahma  or  of  Mahomet. 
As  Protestant  Christians  they  are  opposed  to  the  abuees  and  corrup. 
tions  engendered  by  the  monstrous  alliance  between  Church  and  State — 
that  mystery  of  iniquity  designated  by  Hall  as  "  a  compact  between  the 
Priest  and  the  Magistrate  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind ;"  and  as  men 
of  like  passions  with  the  laity,  the  Dissenting  Ministers  have  not  been 
superior  to  those  just  feelings  of  indignation  kept  alive  by  the  jealous 
policy  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  intolerance,  contumely,  and  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  almost  down  to  the  present  hour ; 
emancipation  from  which,  they  owe  mainly  to  their  own  efforts,  and  not 
to  the  growing  liberality  of  their  malignant  opponents.  Happily  for  Bri- 
tain, since  the  principles  of  free  Government  began  to  be  understood, 
and  to  take  a  definite  form,  she  has  never  wanted  a  succession  of  leading 
and  guiding  spirits  among  this  body  of  the  natural  guardians  of  her 
rights.  Widely  different  as  their  religious  tenets  have  been,  this  illustrious 
line  has  been  continued  to  our  own  day,  descending  through  Priestley  to 
Hall,  whose  part  in  politics,  though  less  prominent,  and  though  he  at 
one  time  betrayed  symptoms  of  wavering,  has  been  even  more  influential 
and  diffusive  than  -his  whom  we  name  his  immediate  predecessor ;  and 
to  whose  services  for  mankind  he  has  done  such  generous  homage. 

This  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Hall  is  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  who  furnishes  a  memoir 
of  his  friend.  For  the  imperfections  of  the  memoir  the  biographer 
makes  numerous  apologies.  It  was  a  task  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  hastily  executed  under 
many  obstacles  and  interruptions.  Our  objections  rest  on  points  which 
we  conjecture  the  Doctor's  apologies  were  not  intended  to  reach ;  but  we 
shall  come  to  them  in  order,  having  first  told  the  reader  something  of 
the  private  history  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  the  English 
Dissenters  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century. 

The  ancestors  of  Robert  Hall  were  respectable  Northumbrian  yeomen. 
His  father  was  the  pastorf  of  a  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Amsby, 


*  Holdsworth  and  Ball,  Tendon. 

*t*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  present  time 
have  been  sons  of  Dissenting  Clergymen ;  Hazlitt,  Hall,  John  Gait,  Leigh  Hunt, 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  many  more,  bred  in  comparatiye  poverty  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  humble  altar  of  Dissent  or  of  Presbyterianism. 
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Northamptonshire^  where  Robert^  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children^  was 
bom^  in  1764.  The  elder  Hall  was  not  a  man  of  classical  learnings  but 
one  of  great  natural  powers^  pious  and  eloquent ;  a  man^  in  the  powerful 
words  of  his  son^  ''  the  natural  element  of  whose  mind  was  greatness." 
The  infancy  and  childhood  of  Hall>  like  that  of  many  great  men,  were 
feeble  and  sickl^ ;  and  he  was  two  years  old  before  he  could  either  walk 
or  speak.  His  first  preceptor  was  I)ame  Scotton ;  and  at  nine  years  old, 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  he  read  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
"  with  intense  interest^"  and  Butler's  Analogy  *'  with  like  interest." 
Our  precocious  poets  are  nothing  to  this.  That  he  should  write  reli- 
gious essays  at  ten>  preach  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  same  age^  and 
be  exhibited  by  injudicious  friends  as  a  sort  of  religious  learned  pig  at 
eleven^  is^  however^  not  in  the  least  surprising^  and  quite  credible. 
After  passing  a  short  time  at  a  country  school^  where^  at  ten  years  of 
age^  he  tasked  the  teacher  so  severely,  that  even  with  sitting  up  all 
night  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  pupil,  young  Hall  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland  of  Northampton,  when  he  ceased  to  be 
a  prodigy  and  became  an  attentive  student.  This  fervid-minded  classical 
tutor*  was  exaotiy  the  kind  of  man  with  whom .  boys  of  extraordinary 
capacity  are  not  lost.  Dr.  Gregory,  though  a  worshipper  of  the  proprie- 
ties and  decorums,  appreciates  aright  the  man  who  first  awakened  the 
mind  of  Hall.  '^  In  him,"  he  remarks,  ''  were  blended  the  ardour  and 
vehemence  of  Whitfield,  with  the  intrepidity  of  Luther. — In  his 
school  he  was  both  loved  and  feared ;  his  prevailing  kindness  and  bene- 
volence  exciting  affection,  while  his  stem  determination  to  do  what  was 
right,  aa  veil  as  to  require  what  he  thought  right,  too  often  kept  alive 
among  his  pupils  a  sentiment  of  apprehension  and  alarm." 
The  mental  powers  now  unfolded,  and  the  passion  for  knowledge  fully 


*  In  a  work  entitled  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Hall,  by  John  Greene, 
a  book  which,  we  presume,  Dr.  Gregory  does  not  admire^  since  he  has  no  where 
noticed  it,  we  have  the  following  extraordinary  relation  : — 

^  One  evening,  oor  cmiTersation  turned  on  the  suhject  of  the  war  with  America,  preTi- 
ously  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hsill  said, 
''  Sir,  that  war  was  very  unpopular,  and  considered  to  he  very  unrighteous  by  m«i  of  true 
liberty  pfinciples.  My  father,  Sir,  warralv  advocated  the  American  cause.  When  I  was  a 
little  poy  he  took  me  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Kyland  at  Northampton,  the  father  of  Dr.  R^knd, 
of  Bristol :  thi^M^.  Ryland  was  very  eccentric,  and  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Americans ; 
it  iras  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  American  war.  Sir,  and  many  persons  were  very  indig>» 
nant  at  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government.  That  war,  Sir,  was  considered  as  a 
crusade  against  the  liberh^  of  the  subject  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  first  night  we 
arrived  at  Northampton  £rom  Arnsby,  Sir,  the  two  old  gentlemen  (my  father  mid  Mr. 
Ryland)  talked  over  American  politics  until  they  both  became  heated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  At  length,  Mr.  Kyland  burst  forth  in  this  manner :  *  Brother  Hall,  I  will 
tell  yon  what  IWould  do  if  1  were  General  Washington.'  <  Well,*  mid  ray  father,  <  what 
would  you  do  ?'  \  Why,  brother  Hall,  if  I  were  Gen.  Washington,  I  would  summon  all 
the  American  officers  :  they  should  form  a  circle  around  me,  and  I  would  address  them,  and 
we  would  offer  a  libation  with  our  own  blood ;  and  I  would  order  one  of  them  to  bring  a 
lancet  and  a  nunch  bowl ;  and  he  should  bleed  us  all,  one  by  one.  into  tiiis  punch-bowl ;  and 
I  would  be  the  first  to  bare  my. arm  ;  and  when  the  punch-bowl  was  full,  and  we  hsid  all 
been  bled,  I  would  call  upon  every  man  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work,  by  dipping  his 
sword  into  the  bowl,  and  entering  into  a  solemn  covenant  and  engagement,  by  oath,  one  to 
another;  and  we  would  swear  by  Him  that  sits  upon  the  Throne,  andliveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
that  we  would  never  sheathe  our  swords  while  tnere  was  an  English  soldier  in  arms  remain- 
ing in  America ;  and  that  is  what  I  would  do,  Brother  Hall.'  Mr.  Hall  said  to  me,  *  Only 
conceive.  Sir,  m^  situation :  a  poor  little  boy  that  had  never  been  out  of  his  mother^s  chimney 
corner  before,  Sir,  sitting  bv  tnese  two  old  gentlemen,  and  bearing  this  conversation  about 
blood.  Sir,  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  bein^  left  with  such  a  bloody-minded  master.  Why, 
Sir,  I  hmn  to  think  he  would  no  more  nund  bleeding  me,  after  my  father  was  gone,  than 
he  would  kiUing  a  fly.     I  quite  expected  to  be  bled,  Sir.  * " 
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loflpired,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Hall  was  sent  to  the  Baptist  seminary 
9t  Bristol ;  and  shortly  afterwards^  by  a  rather  singular  transition^  went 
to  King's  College^  Aberdeen^  on  Dr.  Ward's  foundation.  In  Mr.  Stuart's 
"  Residence  in  Ameriea/'  which  is  at  present  in  every  body's  hands^ 
there  is  a  delightful  anecdote  of  a  genUeman  who  shewed  the  traveller 
great  attention  and  hospitality,  in  memory  of  the  kindness  of  his  vener. 
able  grandfather.  Dr.  Erskine,  some  forty  years  before.  In  passiiig 
through  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  young  Hall  saw  the  same  excellent 
clergyman,  and,  for  many  year's  afterwards,  used  to  speak  of  the  affec* 
tionate  attentions  of  Dr.  Erskine  on  this  occasion ;  and  of  his  own  feeL- 
ings  when,  on  taking  leave,  the  venerable  man  of  God  exhorted  him  to 
self. vigilance,  kissed  him,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  blessing  him,  and 
commending  him  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Churdi.  At 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hall  remained  for  four  or  five  years,  and  acquired  (a 
possession  for  Ufe)  the  esteem  and  cordial  friendship  of  his  fellow^stu* 
dent.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Dr,  Gregory's  account  of  the  two  youths, 
iiicknamed  by  their  fellow-students  Plato  and  Herodotus,  of  their  ram« 
bles  about  the  Don,  and  friendly  disputes,  and  *'  search  of  deep  philo- 
sophy," and  generous  emulation  in  study,  is  extremely  pleasing  and 
interesting,  At  this  period  the  fine  imagination  of  Hall  banqueted 
so  high  on  the  bold  mountain  scenery  of  the  north,  that  we  are  seriously 
told  the  flats  of  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  consigned, 
actually  affected  his  spirits,  and  partly  induced  him  to  leave  Cambridge, 
after  being  long  settled  there  as  a  preacher. 

While  still  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hall  was  invited  to  become  assistant 
minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Broadmead,  Bristol ;  and  here  he 
officiated  for  one  or  two  years,  during  the  recesses  of  his  College,  and 
became,  young  as  he  was,  exceedingly  popular  and  beloved,  though  not 
exempt  from  the  faults  of  a  very  young  man  of  lively  temperament, 
conscious  of  great  powers,  not  yet  disciplined  by  wisdom  or  experience. 
He  was  somewhat  sarcastic,  a  lively  heedless  talker,  full  of  wit  and  ima- 
gination, which  he  could  not  always  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  cleric 
qal  discretion.  Frank,  moreover,  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions,  whether 
speculative  or  actual  heresy,  he  was  soon  taught,  that  '^  the  imprudent 
should  never  come  into  company  with  the  malicious/'  His  talents  and 
powers  appear  to  have  absolutely  startled  while  they  commanded  his 
timid  and  less  gifted  admirers  among  his  brethren  ;  and,  in  their  journals,  . 
we  find  such  entries  as  these  of  Mr,  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Ryland,  the  son  of 
Hall's  tutor.  ''  1784 :  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  jun. :  '  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow  ;'  felt  very  solemn  in  hearing  some  parts. 
'  The  Lord  keep  that  young  man  /'  "  "  June,  1785  :  Robert  Hall  preached 
wonderfully  from  Romans,  viii.  and  18.  I  admire  many  things  in  that 
young  man,  though  there  are  others  that  make  me  fear  for  him.  Oh  ! 
thfit  the  Lord  may  keep  him  humble,  and  make  him  prudent !" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  young  preacher,  about  this  time,  his 
mind  still  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  displayed  some  of  the  extravagan. 
cies  and  petulancies  of  young  genius.  He  at  one  time  took  the  fancy 
of  imitating  Mr.  Robinson,  a  fine-mannered,  sonorous  preacher  of  his  own 
'sect.  This  is  a  besetting  sin  with  young  divines ;  but  Hall's  pride  soon 
recalled  him  from  the  unseemly  absurdity,  and  his  good  sense,  from  other 
affectations  as  ridiculous,  as  the  imitation  of  the  pompous  and  lofty 
manner  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  he  could  only  know  at  second-hand. 
This  whim,  at  one  time,  carried  him  the  length  of  swallowing  thirty  cups 
of  tea  ia  an  afternoon  ! 
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Mr.  HaU^  unfortunately,  had  a  serious  misunderstanding  with  his  col- 
league at  Bristol,  Dr.  Evans ;  and  was  suspected,  moreover,  of  heresv,  or 
of  abandoning  the  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  of  which,  when  about  to  leave 
Bristol  for  Cambridge,  he  indeed  made  no  secret.* 

In  1790  he  succeeded  Mr.  Robinson  in  care  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Cambridge.  Half  the  members  of  the  congregation  were  Unitarians, 
according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  in  which  belief  their  pastor  had  died.  But 
with  the  changes  of  Mr.  Hall's  theological  opinions,  and  the  tenets  he 
finally  embraced,  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere.  It  was  now  that  he 
entered  the  political  arena,  and  took  that  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  which  die  worthy  Doctor,  as  painfully  explains,  and  as  elaborately 
apologises  for,  as  if  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hall  required  vindication  for  some 
of  the  noblest  acts  of  his  life.  The  political  principles  of  Hall  can  nei- 
ther be  hidden  nor  explained  away :  they  are,  with  one  memorable  ex- 
ception, blazoned  on  nearly  every  page  of  his  writings.  The  Doctor 
labours  rather  strenuously  to  prove  that  he  was  entrapped,  or  betrayed, 
into  the  unbecoming  act  of  writing  and  publishing  his  sentiments;  though, 
as  we  think,  not  very  successfully.  Mr.  Hall,  at  this  time  a  man  still 
under  thirty,  already  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Dissenting 
Clergy,  of  high  intellectual  powers,  great  natural  ardour,  and  of  un- 
daunted  spirit,  required  neither  prompting  nor  abetting  in  the  part  his 
conscience  compelled  him  to  act ;  nor  was  he  one  likely,  in  a  great  crisis, 
to  conceal  his  opinions.  A  time,  in  his  own  words,  had  arrived,  '^  when 
attention  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  was  not  the  fruit  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  or  the  amusement  of  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  mind.  * 

*  *  *         The  scenes  of  Providence,"  he  says,  "  thicken  upon 

us  so  fast,  and  are  shifted  with  such  strange  rapidity,  as  if  the  great 
drama  of  the  world  were  drawing  to  a  close.  Events  have  taken  place 
of  late,  and  revolutions  have  been  effected,  which,  had  they  been  fore- 
told a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extrava- 
gant ;  and  their  influence  is  yet  far  from  being  spent.  Europe  never 
presented  such  a  spectacle  before ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  contemplated 
with  the  profoundest  attention  by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of 
darkness  and  despotism  has  been  smitten  with  a  stroke  which  has  re- 
sounded through  the  universe.  When  we  see  whole  kingdoms,  after 
reposing  for  centuries  on  the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their  slum- 
bers, the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depression,  and  t]rrants  trembling 
on  their  thrones,  who  can  remain  entirely  indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his 
eyes  towards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary !  These  are  a  kind 
of  throes  and  struggles  of  nature,  to  which  it  would  be  suUenness  to 
refuse  our  sympathy." 


*  The  extreme  liberality,  and  even  laxity  of  opinion  among  the  English  Dissenters 
at  that  period,  which  is  apparent  in  this  Life  of  Hall,  is  to  us  not  a  little  surprising. 
When  about  to  leave  the  Church  ot  Broadmead,  Mr.  Hall  formally  writes  to  his 
brethren,  that  he  <<  is  no  Calvinist  in  the  sti-ict  and  proper  sense  of  that  term,"  and 
denies  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  <<  or  the  imputation  of  sin  to  his  posterity.**  In 
another  place  he  says,  **  I  am,  and  long  have  been  a  materialiti,  though  I  have  never 
drawn  your  attention  to  the  subject  in  my  preaching.  My  opinion  upon  this  subject 
is,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  simple  and  uniform  ;  that  the  thinlring  powers  and  fa- 
culties are  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  matter;  and  that,  after  death,  he 
ceases  to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrection.**  Important  changes  soon  came  over  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Hall ;  nor  is  our  surprise  excited  by  such  heresies  being  enter- 
Uined,  but  by  the  impunity  with  which  they  are  confessed. 
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At  such  a  crisis^  Mr.  Hall  was  not  likely  to  require  much  '^  abetting  " 
to  take  the  part  which  he  did  in  political  discussion ;  holdings  too^  as  he 
held^  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Dissenting  Ministers  to  interfere  in  politics^ 
as  no  teacher  could  explain  or  enforce  the  reasons  of  submission  to  go- 
▼emors^  without  displaying  the  proper  end  of  government.  On  the  pro~. 
per  end  of  government^  we  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Hall's  opinions  were 
what  we  regard  as  most  orthodox.  His  generous  and  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  Dr.  Priestley  is^  of  itself,  sufficient  to  prove  how  far  Mr.  Hall 
conceived  spiritual  teachers  warranted  in  expounding  and  inculcating  po- 
litical as  well  as  moral  ethics^  unhappily  too  long  separated.  Mr.  Hall's 
notions  of  the  obligations  of  ministers  to  be  political  enlighteners^  went 
yet  farther  before  he  declared,  that  "  he  who  is  instrumental  in  perpeiu~ 
ating  a  corrupt  and  wicked  Government,  ie  also  instrumental  in  unfitting 
his  fellow-men,  for  the  felicity  of  the  celestial  mansions,"  With  such 
sentiments,  and  under  such  influences,  Mr.  Hall  composed  the  politi- ' 
cal  pamphlets  which  laid  the  true  foundation  of  his  reputation  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  sect.  His  first  pamphlet,  "  Christianity  con- 
sistent  with  the  Love  of  Freedom,"  was  called  forth  by  a  time-serving 
sermon,  in  which  the  preacher  had  endeavoured  to  spread  alarm  among 
all  dissenters,  by  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  principles  of  civil  li. 
berty  had  been  advocated  only  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  Unitarians.  It 
abounds  in  noble  and  eloquent  passages ;  but,  as  a  whole,  is  inferior  to 
his  "  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  into  writing  which.  Dr. 
Gregory  alleges,  that  he  was  urged  or  betrayed.  The  origin  of  this 
pamphlet  is  memorable ;  it  is  historical.  Simultaneous  with  the  riots  in 
Birmingham,  when  the  lives  and  property  of  Dissenters  and  Reformers 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  rabble,  (a  '^  Church* 
AND-KiNo  "  mob,  stimulated  to  excess  and  violence  by  the  vilest  arts  of 
the  Associations^  the  Conservative  Clubs  of  those  days,)  there  were 
riots  in  Manchester,  and  in  Cambridge,  where  Mr.  Hall  was  then  a  popu- 
lar minister.  Mr.  Musgrave,  a  respectable  reformer,  was  subjected  to 
insult  and  indignity,  aggravated  by  the  sarcastic  notice  taken  of  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  member  for  Cambridge.  That 
honourable  person  said,  "  Mr.  Musgrave  had  spoken  seditious  words,  and 
the  (loyal)  mob  had  compelled  him  to  sing  God  save  the  King."  Mr. 
Hall^  in  his  pamphlet,  denied  this  statement ;  and  asserted  that  the  whole 
crime  of  Mr.  Musgrave,  heinous  enough  in  those  times,  was  "  love  for 
his  country,  and  zeal  for  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  that  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  nation  if  a  portion  only  of  the  integrity  and  virtue  which 
adorned  his  character,  could  be  infused  into  our  great  men."  On  the 
evening  after  the  outrage,  Mr.  Hall  was  at  a  book-society  meeting, 
when  every  individual  present  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  indignation  at  the  insult,  and  argued  how  desirable  it  was  that  some 
man  of  talent  in  Cambridge  should  advocate  the  cause  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  To  this  office  Mr.  Hall  yielded  ^'  in  an  evil  hour  ;"  at  least,  as 
he  says  himself,  if  "  I  had  any  wish  to  obtain  reputation  as  a  political 
writer."  But  the  principles  advanced  he  believed  correct,  and  they  were 
his ;  and  his  apologfy  is  concluded  by  his  reported  saying, — '^  Perhaps 
the  pamphlet  had  its  use  in  those  perilous  times" — ^no  very  violent  de- 
precation of  his  first  great  political  transgression.  This  pamphlet  became 
exceedingly  popular  both  in  Britain  and  America.  From  the  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  third  edition,  we  beg  to  submit  an  extract,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Hall's  forcible  style,  and  an  emphatic  statement  of 
some  of  his  opinions. 
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<*  Since  this  pttmpUet  wm  ftnt  pnbliihed,  the  prindplei  it  ainur  to  rapport  hav^ 
recciyed  conArmation  from  sucb  a  train  of  dinttroui  etenti^  thai  it  might  hate  been 
hoped  we  ihould  hare  learned  those  leawns  from  miafortunee  which  reaion  had  HXM 
to  impress.  Uninstmcted  by  our  calamities,  we  still  perrist  in  an  impious  attack  on 
the  liberties  of  France,  and  are  eager  to  talce  oar  part  in  the  great  drama  of  crimes 
trUch  is  acting  on  the  continent  of  Boropa.  Meantime,  the  Tiolence  and  injustice  of 
the  internal  administration  keep  pace  with  our  inifulties  abroad.  Liberty  and 
Truth  are  silenced.  An  unrelenting  system  of  prosecution  [Query,  persecution  P] 
prevails.  The  cruel  and  humiliating  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Muir  and  Mn 
Palmer,  men  of  unblemished  morals,  and  of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  outrages  com^ 
mitted  on  Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  intended  remoral  to  America,  are  erents  which  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  indelible  reproach.  But  what  has  Li« 
berty  to  expect  firom  a  Minister  [Pitt]  who  has  the  audacity  to  assert  the  King's  right 
to  land  as  many  foreign  troops  as  he  pleases,  without  the  previous  consent  of  Par- 
Lament  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  boasted  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,  all  the 
barriers  our  ancestors  hare  opposed  to  the  encroacbments  of  arbitrary  power,  are 
idle,  ineffectual  precautions.** 

After  pursuing  this  train  of  reasoning  with  the  same  clearness  and 
yigonr^  it  is  pushed  home  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  splendid 
passage:— 

*<  But  it  is  needless  any  farther  to  expose  the  effrontery,  or  detect  the  sopbis* 
try  of  this  shameless  apostate.  The  character  of  Pitt  is  written  in  sunbeams.  A 
veteran  in  fraud,  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  betraying  first,  and  then  pro- 
lecuting  his  earliest  friends  and  connexions  ;  falrifying  every  promise^  and  vidlat.> 
ing  every  political  engagement  {  ever  making  the  fisirest  professions  a  prelude  to 
the  darkest  actions ;  punishing,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  publisher  of  the  iden- 
tical paper  himself  had  circulated,*  are  traits  in  the  conduct  of  Pitt  which  en^ 
title  him  to  a  fatal  pre-eminence  in  guilt.  The  qualities  of  this  man  balano(f 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  sustain  each  other;  the  influence  of  his  sta- 
tion, the  extent  of  his  enormities,  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  splendour ;  and  the 
contempt  we  feel  for  his  meanness  and  duplicity  is  lost  in  the  dread  of  his  machina- 
tions,  and  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes.  Too  long  has  he  insulted  the  patience  of  his 
countrymen ;  nor  ought  we,  when  we  obseiTe  the  indifference  with  which  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Pitt*s  Administration  are  viewed,  to  reproach  the  Romans  for  tamely  submit- 
ting to  the  tyranny  of  Caligula  or  Domitian.  We  had  fondly  hoped  a  mild  philosophy 
wss  about  Co  diffuse  over  the  g^be  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  peace.  But,  alas,  these 
hopes  are  fled  I  The  Continent  presents  little  but  one  wide  picture  of  desolation, 
misery,  and  crimes ;  on  the  earthy  dUtrese  of  nationt  and  perple^ritify  men^e  hearts 
failing  them  forfear^  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earthJ** 

What  follows,  takes  the  tone  of  prophecy.  It  may  be  as  beneficially 
heard  by  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  in  1833,  as  by  that  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1793. 

"  Tliat  the  seeds  of  public  convulsion  are  sown  in  every  country  in  Europe,  (our 
own  not  excepted,)  it  were  vain  to  deny';  seeds  which,  without  the  wisest  precautions^ 
and  the  most  conciliating  councils,  will  break  out,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  overthrow 
of  all  Governments.  How  this  catastrophe  may  be  averted,  or  how, — should  that  be 
impossible, — its  evils  may  be  mitigated  and  diminished,  demands  the  deepest  consider 
ration  of  every  European  statesman.  The  ordinary  rouHne  qf  Minisieria  lekioanery 
is  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  philosophic  comprehension  of  mind,  which,  leaving 
the  beaten  road  of  politics,  shall  adapt  itself  to  new  situations,  and  profit  by  the  vici** 
situdes  of  opinion ;  equally  removed  from  an  attachment  to  antiquated  forms,  and  use< 
less  innovations ;  capable  of  rising  above  the  emergency  of  the  moment  to  the  most 
remote  consequences  of  a  transaction ;  combining  the  past  with  the  present  and  the 
ftitnfe,  and  knowing  how  to  defend  with  firmness,  or  concede  with  dignity ;  these  are 
the  qualities  which  the  situation  of  Europe  renders  indispensable.  It  would  be  mock^ 
ery  of  our  present  Ministry  to  ask,  whether  ffieg  possess  those  qualities.** 

In  composing  another  new  preface  to  the  Apology,  nearly  thirty  years 


•  Mr  Hall  has  UiU  note  •«  Mr.  Holt,  printer  at  Newarlc,  now  Imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  two  yaait, 
tvohiiblj  written  by  the  Drae  of  iUidimoDd  sod  £  Fltt?^ 
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later^  in  19S1>  Mr.  Hall^  so  far  from  retracting  or  softening  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  treated  Mr.  Pitt^  deliberately  repeats  his  opinion ; 
convinced^  as  he  asserts^  that  ''  The  policy^  foreign  and  domestic^  of 
that  celebrated  statesman,  has  inflicted  a  more  incurable  wound  on  the 
constitution,  and  entailed  more  permanent  and  irreparable  calamities  on 
the  nation,  than  that  of  any  other  Minister  in  the  annals  of  British  his- 
tory.  A  simple  reflection,"  he  continues,  '*  will  be  sufficient  to  evince 
the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  his  apostacy, — which  is,  that  the  memory 
of  the  eon  of  Chatham,  the  vehement  opposer  of  the  American  war,  the 
diampion  of  Reform,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  has  become  the  rallying 
point  of  Toryism ;  the  type  and  symbol  of  whatever  is  most  illiberal  in 
principle,  and  intolerant  in  practice." 

If  Mr.  Hall  afterwards  felt  his  habits  of  study  and  retirement  dia. 
turbed  by  political  discussion,  and  his  ministerial  usefulness  impaired  by 
association  with  men  whose  characters  and  conduct  he  could  not  in  all 
respects  approve ;  and  if  he  receded  from  the  open  field  in  which  he  had 
gathered  so  many  laurels,  to  a  quieter  station,  it  will  still  be  seen  by 
reiterated  declarations  much  later  in  life,  that  he  neither  abandoned  his 
early  principles,  nor  shrunk  from  their  avowal.  In  instances  more  within 
the  prescribed  range  of  a  clergyman's  duty,  he  still  occasionaUy  employ* 
ed  his  pen  on  such  topics  as  the  Test  Act,  West  India  Slavery,  and  those 
acts  contemplated  by  the  administration,  under  the  influence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Clergy,  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  Dissenters  as  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, disguised  by  the  odious  pretext,  that  infidelity  and  rebellion  were 
covertly  taught  in  the  schools  and  places  of  worship  they  were  diligently 
•opening  in  those  villages  left  by  the  Establishmentjdestitute  of  religious 
or  human  instruction.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Dissenters  from 
the  incessant  and  malignant  attacks  of  that  fit  successor,  in  his  slavish 
principles,  of  the  fionners  and  Lauds — Bishop  Horsley ;  against  whom  Mr. 
Hall  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  eloquence,  and  powers  of 
sarcasm.  But  we  must  revert  to  his  first  years  in  Cambridge,  before  he 
had  yet  girded  up  his  loins  for  this  combat.  The  description  of  the 
private  li£^  of  this  politician,  polemic,  and  popular  sectarian  preacher, 
while  he  resided  at  Cambridge,  is 'extremely  winning  and  delightful. 
His  conversation  among  his  friends  was  brilliant  and  playful ;  witty,  in 
the  best  sense,  from  the  great  justness,  as  well  as  the  acuteness  of  his 
remarks.  His  congregation  were  his  friends,  and  he  lived  a  great  deal 
among  them;  enjoying  their  society,  and  conciliating  their  regard  by 
steady  attention  to  their  best  interests,  and  by  familiar  kindness.  He  made 
it  a  rule  to  visit  all  his  people,  whether  merely  hearers  or  members  of 
the  church,  once  a  quarter,  "  These,"  says  his  biographer,  "  were  not 
cfUle  but  visits,  and  usually  paid  in  the  evening,  when  he  could  meet  the 
whole  assembled  family.  Among  the  lower  class,  to  make  them  quite  at 
their  ease,  he  would  sit  down  to  supper ;  and,  that  this  might  involve 
them  in  no  extra  expense,  he  took  care  they  should  all  know  that  he 
preferred  a  basin  of  milk."  The  poorer  widows  of  his  flock  were  not  for. 
gotten  in  these  periodical  visits.  To  them,  he  said,  he  repaired  for  re- 
ligious  instruction,  and  was  seldom  disappointed.  On  such  occasions^ 
he  selected  his  ever  favourite  repast  of  tea ;  and  it  was  his  practice  to 
carry  tea  and  sugar  with  him,  taking  special  care  that  there  should  be 
more  than  could  possibly  be  needed,  and  asking  permission  to  leave  the 
remainder  behind  him."  Conceive  the  Dean,  or  the  Rector,  or  even  the 
plain  Presbyterian  D.D.,  carrying  his  paper  bag  of  sugar  and  tea  in  his 
pocket,  to  spend  an  evening  with  Widow  Smith  or  Dame  Brown  !  These, 
we  presume,  are  what  churchmen  call  the  *^  insidious  arts  of  sectarians." 
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He  persuaded  the  poorer  members  of  his  church  to  associate  in  little 
friendly  bands  for  reading,  pious  conversation,  and  prayer^  going  '*  from 
house  to  house ;"  and  in  these  social  and  pious  exercises,  he  frequently 
met  them,  besides  in  weekly  meetings  in  the  vestry  of  his  chapel. 

Contemporary  with  these  evenings,  were  mornings  devoted  to  the 
Greek  Classic  Poets,  the  study  of  Plato's  Philosophy,  and  the  higher 
mathematics.  HaU  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
under  the  Hebrew  teacher  in  the  University ;  and,  as  he  said,  qualified 
himself  for  the  society  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  by  learning  to  smoke  to- 
bacco under  the  great  Dr.  Parr,  the  pipe  being  the  test  of  admission. 
We  now  approach  the  critical  point  of  Mr.  Hall's  life,  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity;  on  which  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  it  into  the  world  of  letters,  rests  as  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  his  friend's  reputation,  and  which  is  here  marshalled 
first  in  order  among  his  coUected  works.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Hall's  sen- 
timents in  1793.  The  purity  of  motive  which  dictated  the  political  Ser- 
mon of  1799  we  cannot  question;  though  that  sermon  is,  in  many  essen . 
tial  points,  at  variance  both  with  the  previous  and  the  later  recorded 
opinions  of  the  author.  A  Radical  would  at  once  detect  the  source  of 
.this  aberration,  on  discovering  that,  in  a  period  when  the  military  usur- 
pation of  Bonaparte  had  destroyed  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  a  considerable  reaction  had  taken  place  in  England  in  con- 
sequence of  the  atrocities  which  stained  the  French  Revolution,  Mr. 
Hall  had  fallen  into  the  dangerous  association  of  his  Whig  friend,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  of  Dr.  Parr.  The  All-Hail !  with  which  his  Ser. 
mon  was  received  by  Churchmen,  by  the  very  moderate  Whigs,  and  by 
temporizing  Reformers,  and  the  ferment  this  defalcation  in  a  brother 
excited  among  the  tried  friends  of  liberty,  are  pregnant  circumstances. 
The  sermon  was  admired,  '*  and  recommended  to  every  body,"  by  Mr. 
Windham  ;  praised  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, and  by  him  recommended  to  Lord  Grenville ;  celebrated  in  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Parr's  famed  Spital  Sermon ;  reviewed  by  Dr.  Nares ;  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Dr.  Ketts;  loudly  praised  by  the  members  of 
.Cambridge  University ;  and  whispered  of  at  "  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
rout."  The  students  thronged  the  Baptist  Meeting-House,  and  a  kind 
of  negotiation  was  opened  with  Mr.  Hall,  who  would  have  been  warmly 
welcomed  to  conform.  The  best  apology  that  can  now  be  alleged  for  this 
act  of  inconsistency,  is  that  Hall  died  at  last  a  Baptist  pastor ;  though 
for  a  season  he  took  a  position  almost  under  the  wing  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
and  all  but  adopted  the  sentiments,  and  even  the  language,  he  had  so 
manfully  exposed  and  castigated  in  that  arrogant  prelate. 

In  a  happy  vein  of  sarcasm,  Mr.  Hall,  in  one  of  his  earlier  publica- 
tions^  contrasts  the  tender  relentings  of  this  pious  Protestant  Bishop  over 
the  downfal  of  Antichrist,  his  lamentation  for  "  those  venerable  exiles" 
the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  fallen  Church  of  France,  with  his  inveterate, 
unceasing  malignity  towards  Protestant  Dissenters  of  every  denomination. 
.How  painful  to  find  Mr.  Hall  himself,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  speak, 
ing  of  the  same  fallen  Hierarchy,  describe  it  as  the  "  Christian  priesU 
hood,"  whose  "  religious  institutions/'  Atheists  and  Infidels  had  trod- 
den down  ;  forgetting  for  the  time  that  this  same  "  priesthood"  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  so  corrupting  and  brutalizing  a  whole  people,  as 
to  render  them  not  alone  unfit  "forthe  felicity  of  the  heavenly  mansions," 
but  for  living  together  in  civilized  human  society.  But  this  was  but  one, 
though  a  very  prominent  feature  of  a  sermon  otherwise  powerful,  useful. 
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and  highly  eloquent.  It  was  an  aberration^  but  Was  short-lived ;  and 
since  Dr.  Gregory  has  omitted^  or  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
this  act,  of  which  he  is  indeed  rather  bo'astful  in  his  friend^  into  com. 
plete  haroMM^  wttJi  Us  previous  conduct,  wt  shall,  merely  by  borrowing  a 
few  of  the  Doctor's  own  gatherings.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, a  gentleman  caUed  upon  the  author  of  the  sermon  which  imputes 
not  to  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution, 
but  solely  to  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  and  expected 
him  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the  utmost  delight  at  the  Restoration. 
It  was  in  those  days  when  the  English  ladies  were  kissing  old  Blucher, 
doting  on  the  whidcers  of  Alexander,  and  making  white  cockades  to  be 
worn  by  patriotic  gentlemen ;  days  when  the  Guelphs  and  Bourbons, 
'^  natural  enemies,"  were  mingling  tears  of  joy,  and  exchanging  embraces ; 
that  the  congratulations  of  Mr.  Hall  were  expected,  on  the  event  which 
spread  universal  joy  over  British  society. — "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  said ; 
*^  the  cause  of  knowledge,  science,  freedom,  and  pure  religion  on  the 
Continent  will  be  thrown  back  half  a  century."  Of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo he  pronounced,  ^'  That  Battle  and  its  results  seemed  to  me  to  put 
back  the  clock  of  the  world  six  degrees."  This  may  atone  for  the  equi- 
vocal passages  in  a  discourse  rendered  of  suspicious  tendency  by  the 
praise  it  received  in  very  suspicious  quarters.  One  or  two  more  of  his 
political  sermons  contain  exceptionable  passages,  and  The  SentimenU 
Proper  to  the  preeent  CriHe  preached  to  rouse  the  country  against  France, 
after  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  might,  in  its  railing  at 
Bonaparte  and  exhortations  to  silent,  respectful  submission  to  rulers, 
have  fitted  the  lips  of  any  Churchman  of  the  day.  But  with  this,  much 
that  is  estimable  is  interwoven. 

From  boyhood,  Mr.  Hall  had  been  subject  to  some  organic  disease, 
seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which,  through  life,  occasioned  him 
frequent  and  intense  pain  ;  and  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  In 
1803,  after  a  violent  and  long-continued  attack  of  this  singular  malady, 
attended  by  sleeplessness  and  great  depression  of  spirits,  he  left  Cam-. 
bridge  for  the  neighbouring  village  of  Shelford,  for  the  benefit  of  riding 
on  horseback.  But  here  he  missed,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  '^  his  delightful 
evenings,  spent  in  the  society  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  he  missed  still  more  the  simple,  heart-refreshing  remarks 
of  the  poor  of  his  flock,  whose  pious  converse  had  always  been  peculiarly 
soothing  to  his  mind."  His  social  habits  thus  suspended,  he  betook  him- 
self to  severer  study.  His  solitude  was  unbroken,  his  nights  became 
sleepless ;  and  after  a  long  continuation  of  nervous  excitement,  his  men- 
tal health  was  completely  subverted.  He  was  restored  in  about  two 
months ;  but  had  a  second  and  worse  attack,  and  retired  from  the  pastoral 
office,  after  having  officiated  for  fifteen  years  at  Cambridge.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  his  flock,  was  manifested  by  the  gene- 
rous provision  made  for  him  for  life,  immediately  on  his  first  seizure,  by 
a  subscription  set  on  foot  among  them  and  his  other  friends.  A  letter 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  Recorder  of  Bombay,  written  on  hear- 
ing of  the  mental  indisposition  of  his  early  friend,  is  so  affectionate  and 
amiable  in  spirit,  and  so  elegantly  written,  that  we  cannot  forbear  trans- 
ferring part  of  it  to  our  pages. 

Bombajf,  Sept.  21,  1806. 
«  Mr  Deae  Hall, 

<(  I  believe  that,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  EDgland,  I  did  not 
answer  the  letter  which  you  wrote  me  in  December  1803.     I  did  not,  however,  for* 
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g«t  your  interesting  young  friend,  from  whom  I  bare  had  one  letter  from  Constan- 
tinople and  another  from  Cairo,  where  he  now  is.  Ko  request  of  youri  could  inde<$d 
be  lightly  esteemed  by  me. 

'*  It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago^  in  drawing  up  (merely  jfor  my  own  use)  a 
short  sketch  of  my  lift,  that  I  had  occasion  to  give  a  faithful  statement  of  my  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstances  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the  most  impar- 
tial surrey  of  my  early  life,  I  could  see  nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  and 
inyigorate  my  understanding,  and  to  dii'ect  it  towards  high,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely 
accessible  objects,  as  my  intimacy  with  you.  Five-and-twenty  yean  are  now  past 
since  we  first  met,  yet  hardly  any  thing  has  occurred  which  has  left  a  deeper  or  more 
agreeable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  now  remember  the  extraordinary  union  of  bril- 
liant fancy  with  acute  intellect,  which  would  haye  excited  more  admiration  than  it 
has  done,  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  the  great  and  the  learned,  instead 
of  being  consecrated  to  the  far  more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and  reform, 
ing  the  poor  and  the  forgotten.** 

Sir  James  then  delicately  approaches  his  friend's  mental  malady,  which 
was  the  probable  cause  of  his  writing. 

<'  It  is  not,**  he  continues,  ^  giyen  us  to  preserye  an  exact  medium,  l^othing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  decide  how  much  ideal  models  ought  to  be  combined  with  experience ; 
how  much  of  the  future  ought  to  be  let  into  the  present,  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  To  ennoble  and  purify,  without  raising  us  aboye  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness  ; 
to  qualify  us  for  what  we  ought  to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for  that  to  which  wo 
ought  to  submit,  are  great  and  difficult  problems  which  can  be  but  imperfectly 
solved. 

"It is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly,  not  only  for  his  present  enjoyments, 
but  for  his  future  prospects.  Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  you  have  fkllen  into  this 
error  of  superior  natures.  Prom  this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that  calamity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  you :  which,  to  a  mind  less  fortified  by  reason 
and  religion,  I  should  not  dare  to  mention ;  but  which  I  really  consider  in  you  as 
little  more  than  the  indignant  stiniggles  of  a  pure  mind  with  the  low  realities  which 
surround  it — ^the  fervent  aspirations  after  regions  more  congenial  to  it — and  a  moment- 
ary blindness  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  too  bright  for  human  yision. 
-I  may  say,  in  this  case,  in  a  fitir  grander  sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were 
originally  spoken  by  our  great  poet,  « 

^^^^■^^^^^i^""*^"  *'  And  T€t 
The  Ught  tbst  led  aitraj  was  light  fiom  Heaven." 

On  your  return  to  us,  you  must  surely  have  found  consolation  in  the  only  terres- 
.  trial  produce  which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite ;  in  the  affections  and  attachments 
you  have  inspired,  which  you  were  most  worthy  to  inspire,  and  which  no  human 
pollution  can  rob  of  their  heavenly  nature.  •  •  •  •  i  «xhort  you,  my  moat 
worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best  propensities  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  object. 
You  cannot  live  for  men  without  living  tnth  them.  Serve  God  then  by  the  actiye 
•service  of  men.  Contemplate  more  the  good  you  can  do  than  the  evil  you  can  only 
lament.  Allow  yourself  to  see  the  loveliness  of  yirtue  amidst  all  its  imperfections  ; 
and  employ  your  vivid  imagination,  not  so  much  by  bringing  it  into  contrast  with 
the  model  of  ideal  perfection,  as  in  gently  blending  some  of  the  fainter  colours  of  the 
latter  with  the  brighter  hues  of  real  experienced  excellence ;  thus  heightening  their 
beauty  instead  of  broadening  the  shade  which  must  surround  us  till  we  awaken  from 
this  dream  in  other  spheres  of  existence. 

The  calamity  by  which  Mr.  Hall  was  visited,  like  every  remarkable 
dealing  of  Providence  with  a  good  and  wise  man,  was  attended  with 
blessed  consequences.  He  came  forth  of  the  furnace  like  refined  gf>ld. 
Though  his  masculine  mind  soon  recovered  its  natural  hardy  tone,  his 
spirit  was,  from  this  time,  more  afifectionate  and  humble,  and  his  devo- 
tional feelings  were  more  deep  and  intense,  than  in  his  more  ambitious 
years.  After  his  recovery,  he  spent  an  interval  of  soothing  and  restora- 
tive quietude,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  began  again  to  preach 
to  the  small  scattered  flocks  in  his  neighbourhood.  Some  short  time 
afterwards,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Lieces- 
ter ;  a  charge  more  in  accordance  with  his  present  frame  of  mind,  than 
the  guidance  of  the  refined  and  critical  audience  of  Cambridge.     They 
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Were^  he.fl»yB^  "  a  single-hearted^  affectionate^  pTa3ring  people;"— K>f  a 
character^  probably^  more  in  unison  with  the  higher  moral  and  religious 
sympathies  of  his  nature  than  the  polite  auditory  who  had  tasked  his 
literary  and  oratorical  powers  to  the  utmost.  Soon  after  settling  in  Lieces- 
ter,  he  married ;  and  in  this  obscure  station  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
valuable  life.    He  died  Minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Bristol,  in 
which  he  had  first  officiated.   The  death  of  Mr.  HaU  took  place  early  in 
1831,  after  a  series*  of  physical  sufferings,  extending  over  nearly  a  whole 
life,  which  it  is  painful,  nay  almost  frightful  for  shrinking  humanity  to 
contemplate;  though  he  bore  this  protracted  fiery  trial  of  his  faith  and  pa^. 
tience  with  fortitude  and  equanimity  which  excites  our  wonder,  as  highly 
as  admiration.   For  twenty  years  he  was  not  able  to  pass  an  entire  night 
in  bed,  so  incessant  were  the  attacks  of  what  his  physicians  named  '^  an 
inward  apparatus  of  torture."   The  only  relief  he  received  was  from  the 
use  of  anodynes  and  soporifics,  and  he  at  last  took  laudanum  in  great 
quantities.     But  these  things  have  perished,  while  his  memory,  and  the 
noble  service  he  rendered  to  genuine  and  universal  Christianity,  will 
remain  for  ever,  waxing  brighter  and  brighter.    The  most  celebrated  of 
Mr.  Hall's  discourses,  that  Sermon  we  have  formerly  noticed,  his  eloquent 
Funeral  Oration  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  his  Public 
Thanksgiving  Day  Discourses,  are,  in  our  apprehension,  not  at  all  compa.. 
rable  in  religious  and  moral  utility  with  some  of  his  less  ambitious  and 
less  distinguished  efforts.     But  to  these  more  obscure  productions,  we 
hope,  in  an  analysis  of  his  published  works,  seon  to  return* 

The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  preacher,  at  a  time  when  pulpit 
eloquence  was  at  a  rather  low  ebb,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  pub., 
lie  affEiirs,  continued  to  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  political  and 
literary,  as  well  as  the  religious  world ;  and  many  of  his  surviving 
friends  and  brethren  have  laboured  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
achievements,  and  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  genius  and 
manners  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  The  fragments  of  his  conversai. 
tion,  and  the  anecdotes  preserved  by  Dr.  Gregory,  give  us,  however, 
a  more  precise,  definite,  and  favourable  idea  of  Mr.  Hall,  than  all  those 
sketches  and  eulogiums  put  together  ;  with  the  striking  exception  of  Mr. 
Foster's  "  Observations  on  HaU's  Character  as  a  Preacher,"  which,  be- 
sides  being  a  guide  to  a  proper  estimate  of  Hall,  should  be  a  study  to 
all  young  clergjrmen.  With  a  selection  of  these  characteristic  sayings 
and  anecdotes,  we  shall  conclude  this  paper,  and  our  notice  of  Robert 
Hall,  the  man ;  what  may  follow  being  intended  to  be  more  strictly  con- 
fined to  Hall,  the  writer  and  preacher. 

And,  first,  we  notice  the  acute  estimate  of  literary  and  philosophical 
character  displayed  in  many  of  Hall's  observations  on  the  more  remark- 
able of  his  contemporaries.  When  Dr.  Gregory  carried  him  Dr.  Parr's  re- 
nowned ^'  Spital  Sermon,"  he  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves,  greatly 
amused  by  the  cursory  examination.  ''  What  a  profusion  of  Greek,  Sir  ! 
Why,  if  I  were  to  write  so,  they  would  call  me  a  pedant ;  but  it  is  all 
natural  in  Parr.  What  a  strtfnge  medley.  Sir  !  The  gownsmen  will  call 
him  Farrago  Parr"  When  his  eye  fell  at  last  upon  the  notes  which 
refer  to  his  own  Sermon  on  Modem  InfideUty,  his  countenance  under- 
went the  most  ri^pid  changes.  **  Poor  man  !  poor  man  !"  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  down  the  book  in  pity,  *'  I  am  sorry  for  him.  He  is  certainly 
insane.  Sir !  Where  were  his  friends.  Sir  ?  Was  there  nobody  to  sift 
the  folly  out  of  his  notes,  and  prevent  its  publication  }  Poor  man  !" 
We  must  set  the  learned  Doctor  right  with  such  of  the  public  as  may 
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not  Bee  these  notes.  They  are  generally  highly  complimentary;  but  even 
the  Whig  Dr.  Parr  saw  and  hinted  at  inconsistency  between  the  opinions 
of  the  ''  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press^*'  and  those  of  the  Ser. 
mon  on  Modern  Infidelity;  and  hence^  probably,  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness of  Hall.  Of  Dugald  Stewart  he  had  a  slighter  opinion  than  that 
commonly  adopted  in  Scotland.  *'  He  is,"  said  Hall,  **  a  feeble  writer. 
I  would  never  compare  him  with  any  of  our  great  metaphysicians — with 
Malebranche,  or  Locke,  or  Berkley,  or  even  with  Tucker.  Reid  had  a 
more  original  and  vigorous  mind  than  Stewart ;  and  Campbell,  1  sus- 
pect, was  superior  to  both.  There  is  also  too  much  egotism  and  pride 
about  Stewart.  He  is  always  polishing  away  at  the  corner  of  a  subject ; 
but  he  could  not  rear  a  system  of  his  own."  He,  however,  admired 
Stewart's  style.  Of  a  celebrated  modem  preacher,  whose  general  cha- 
racter he  greatly  admired,  Mr.  Hall  said,  *^  Why,  Sir,  did  you  ever  know 
any  man  who  had  that  singular  faculty  of  repetition  possessed  by  Dr. 

?     Why,  Sir,  he  ofteA  reiterates  the  same  thing  ten  or  twelve 

times  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  Even  Burke  himself  had  not  so  much 
of  that  peculiarity.  His  mind  resembles  that  optical  instrument  lately 
invented ;  what  do  you  call  it  ?" — *'  You  mean,  I  suppose,  the  kaleido-^ 
scope." — ''  Yes,  Sir  ;  it  is  just  as  if  thrown  into  a  kaleidoscope.  £very 
turn  presents  the  object  in  a  new  and  beautiful  form ;  but  the  object 
presented  is  still  the  same.  Have  you  not  been  struck.  Sir,  with  the 
degree  in  which  Dr.  •— —  possesses  this  faculty  ?  His  mind  seems  \A> 
move  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels.  There  is  incessant  motion,  but  no  pro- 
gress. When  he  was  at  Leicester,  he  preached  a  most  admirable  sermon 
on  the  necessity  of  immediate  repentance ;  but  there  were  only  two 
ideas  in  it,  and  on  these  his  mind  revolved  as  on  a  pivot." 

Though  Hall  was  himself  a  man  of  high  and  warm  imagination,  and 
brilliant  fancy,  his  truly  noble  mind  63rmpathized  far  more  strongly  with 
moral  than  with  intellectual  greatness.  Hence  his  low  opinion  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  idol  of  the  day.  "  I  tried  to  read  Childe  Harold,"  he  said 
to  a  friend ;  ^*  but  could  not  get  on,  and  gave  it  up."  '^  But,  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  friend,  "  independently  of  the  mere  poetry,  it  must  be  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  such  a  remarkable  mind  as  Byron's."— *''  It  is  well 
enough.  Sir,  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  such  a  character ;  but 
I  know  not  why  we  should  take  pleasure  in  minutely  investigating  de- 
formity," 

When  some  one  admired  Madame  de  Stael's  "  flights  of  fancy,"  Hall 
said,  '^  He  could  not  for  his  part  admire  her  flights,  for  to  him  she  was 
generally  invisible ;  not  because  she  ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the 
earth,  but  because  she  invariably  selected  a  i^ggy  atmosphere."  Thia 
lady,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  almost  worshipped  by  his  friend  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Of  the  powers  of  that  celebrated  person,  with  an, 
allowance  for  the  natural  partiality  of  early  friendship,  Mr.  Hall  appears 
to  have  formed  a  true  and  penetrating  estimate.  ''  I  know  no  man," 
he  said  emphatically  in  conversation^  '^  equal  to  Sir  James  in  talents. 
The  powers  of  his  mind  are  admirably  balanced ;  he  is  defective  only 
in  imagination ;"  and,  by  imagination.  Hall  appears  to  have  understood 
originality,  power,  invention.  At  his  statement  of  the  defect  of  imagi- 
nation, his  friend  expressed  surprise ;  remarking,  ''  That  he  never  coulA 

have  suspected  that  the  author  of  the  eloquent  oration  for  Peltier*  was 

—     ■  _  _ 

*  Dr.  Gregory  notices  that  Sir  James,  in  this  defence,  draws  liberally  upon  hia 
friend's  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity,  and  the  remark  is  quite  just. 
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deficient  in  fancy."  Hall  replied^  '^  WeD,  Sir,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  re- 
mark. The  truth  is^  he  has  imagination^  too ;  but  with  him  inuigination 
is  an  acquisition  rather  than  a  faculty.  He  has,  however,  plenty  of 
embellishment  at  command ;  for  his  memory  retains  every  thing.  His 
mind  is  a  spacious  repository,  hung  round  with  beautiful  images ;  and, 
when  he  wants  one,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  reach  up  his  hand  to  a  peg 
and  take  it  down.  But  his  images  are  not  manufactured  in  his  mind ; 
they  are  imported.''  Mr.  Hall  believed  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Sir  James, 
essentially  metaphysical,  and  Mr.  Balmer  expressed  admiration  of  some 
of  his  philosophical  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  his  article  on 
Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,*  and  on  Dugald  Stewart's  Preliminary  Dis- 
fiertation,  among  others  ;  yet  said  there  seemed  a  heaviness  about  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  could  expound  a  metaphysical  theory  with  more 
vivacity  and  effect.  "  With  more  vivacity,  perhaps,"  returned  Hall ; 
"  but  not  with  equal  judgment.  He  would  not  go  so  deep.  Sir.  I  am  per. 
suaded,  that  if  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  enjoyed  leisure,  and  had  ex- 
erted himself,  he  could  have  completely  outdone  Jeffrey,  Stewart,  and  all 
the  metaphysical  writers  of  our  time. 

Though  Hall  was  himself  fond  of  metaphysical  studies,  he  felt  their 
barrenness  and  inutility.  A  friend  observed  to  him,  that,  admitting 
those  studies  did  not  terminate  in  profitable  discoveries,  still  they  were 
advantageous  as  a  field  for  cultivating  and  invigorating  the  mental  powers. 
Mr.  HalFs  ready  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  acuteness  and  brilliancy, 
and  also  of  the  soundness  of  his  understanding :  ''  An  arena,"  he  said, 
'^  not  a  field.  Metaphysics  yield  no  fruit.  They  are  not  a  field.  They 
are  only  an  arena,  to  which  a  man  who  has  got  nothing  to  do  may  go 
down  sometimes,  and  try  his  skill  in  intellectual  gladiatorship.  This  at 
present  is  their  chief  recommendation."  His  favourite  authors  were  such 
as  discovered,  on  abstract  subjects, "  subtilty,  depth,  or  vigour  of  thought." 
In  this  class  he  placed,  we  are  told,  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham ;  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  highest  estimation,  as  an  original,  profound, 
and  accurate  thinker ;  observing  that  in  the  particular  province  of  his 
speculations,  the  science  of  legislation,  he  had  advanced  to  the  limits  of 
reason ;  and  that  if  he  were 'compelled  to  legislate  for  the  world  upon  un. 
inspired  principles,  he  should  take  Bentham,  and  go  from  state  to  state 
with  as  firm  a  step  as  though  he  walked  upon  a  pavement  of  adamant. 

We  shall  give  an  example  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hall's  literary  taste, 
apart  altogether  from  his  religious  or  political  opinions.  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
was  a  very  young  man  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  one  day 
employed  the  word  felicity  very  frequently  in  conversation.  "  Why  do  you 
say  felicity.  Sir?'*  he  asked ;  '*  Happiness  is  a  better  word,  more  musical, 
and  genuine  English,  coming  from  the  Saxon."  '<  Not  more  musical,  I 
think.  Sir."  *'  Yes,  more  musical ;  and  so  are  words  derived  from  the 
S.ixoii,  generally.  Listen,  Sir  :  '  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  re. 
joice.'  There's  cheerful  music."  "  Yes ;  but  rejoice  is  French."  "  True ; 
but  all  the  rest  is  Saxon — and  rejoice  is  almost  out  of  tune  with  the 
other  words.  Listen  again  : — ^Thou  hast  delivered  my  eyes  from  tears, 
my  soul  from  death,  and  my  feet  from  falling.'  All  Saxon,  Sir,  except 
deliver.    I  could  think  of  the  word  tear,  Sir,  till  I  wept.    Then,  again, 

for  another  noble  specimen,  and  almost  all  good  old  Saxon-English. 

- 

•  Of  this  work,  so  favourably  renewed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hall  entertain- 
ed an  almost  contemptible  opinion ;  having  discovered  that  the  authoress  spoke  of  a 
well  known  idealist  as  an  opponent  of  the  ideal  theory,  and,  from  thence,  inferring  her 
ilfnoranoe  of  German  philosophy. 
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'  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life; 
and  1  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hall's  ordinary  vivacious  conversation^  we  might 
refer  to  his  talk  on  the  flat  scenery  of  Cambridgeshire^  which  seemed  to  lie 
like  a  load  on  his  heart  and  his  eyes.  Even  on  his  latest  visit  to  that 
county^  shortly  before  his  deaths  the  impression  was  not  deadened.  A 
friend,  in  a  morning  drive,  shewed  him  all  the  new  improvements,  &c. 
"*True/'  he  replied ;  ''but  there  is  still  an  odious  flatness,  and  an  insipid 
sameness  of  scenery  all  around  ;"-^and  he  added  more  seriously,  ''  I 
always  say  of  my  Cambridge  friends,  when  I  witness  their  oontentedness 
in  such  a  country,  '  Herein  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints/ 
My  faith  and  patience  could  not  sustain  me  under  it,  with  the  un- 
varying kindness  of  my  friends  in  addition." 

Somewhere  or  other,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Hall's  description  of  this  dreary 
monotony,  where,  in  words  more  pithy  and  picturesque  than  we  can  re- 
member, he  speaks  of  the  scanty  and  stinted  vegetation  of  the  flats,  as 
of  '*  Nature  putting  forth  flags  ofdistress."   One  of  his  first  conversations 
with  Dr.  Gregory,  was  upon  this  subject ;  and,  as  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of 
his  rapid  impetuous  manner,  we  copy  part  of  it.    ''  What  do  you  think 
of  Cambridge,  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Hall.    ''  It  is  a  very  interesting  place." 
*'  Yes ;  the  place  where  Bacon,  and  Barrow,  and  Newton  studied,  and 
where  Jeremy  Taylor  was  bom,  cannot  but  be  interesting.    But  that  is 
not  what  I  mean ;  what  do  you  say  of  the  scenery.  Sir  ?— what  do  you 
think  of  the  surrounding  country  ?     Does  it  not  strike  you  as  very  insi- 
pid }"    *'  No ;  not  precisely  so."   "  Aye,  aye,  I  had  forgotten,  you  came 
from  a  flat  country ;  yet  you  must  love  hills ;  there  are  no  hills  here.'' 
Young  Gregory  replied,  "  there  were  Madingley  Hill,  and  the  Castle 
Hill,  and  Gog  Magog  Hill,"  which  amused  Mr.  Hall  exceedingly.    He 
took  these  mountains  to  pieces  in  a  few  words,  and  went  on.    "  Before  I 
came  to  Cambridge,  I  had  read  in  the  prise  poems,  and  some  other  works 
of  fancy,  of '  the  banks  of  the  Cam,'  of '  the  sweetly  flowing  stream,'  and 
so  on :   but  when  I  arrived,  I  was  sadly  disappointed.   VHien  I  first  saw 
the  river  as  I  passed  over  the  King's  College  Bridge,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  Why  the  stream  is  standing  still  to  see  the  people  drown 
themselves  !  and  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  permanent  feeling  with  me. 
Shocking  place  for  the  spirits.  Sir  !  I  wish  you  may  not  find  it  so.    It 
must  be  the  very  focus  of  suicides.    Were  you  ever  at  Bristol,  Sir  ? — 
There  is  scenery — scenery  worth  looking  upon,  and  worth  thinking  of; 
and  so  there  is  even  at  Aberdeen,  with  all  its  surrounding  barrenness. 
The  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  are  as  fine  as  those  on  the  Cam,  and 
the  river  is  alive,  Sir.;  it  falls  over  precipices,  and  foams  and  dashes,  so 
as  to  invigorate  and  inspire  those  who  witness  it.    The  Don  is  a  river. 
Sir,  and  the  Severn  is  a  river  ;  but  not  even  a  poet  would  so  designate 
the  Cam,  unless,  by  very  obvious  figure,  he  termed  it  the  sleeping  river." 
We  have  already  said  that  the  fragments  of  Mr  Hall's  conversation, 
scattered  through  his  works  and  life,  give  us  a  better  and  higher  idea  of 
the  man,  moral  and  intellectual,  than  the  accounts  of  his  friends.    He 
was,  indeed,  a  brilliant  and  powerful  talker ;  combining  the  strength  of 
Johnson,  with  a  vigour  of  imagination  peculiar  to  himself.    The  few  scat, 
tered  sentences  we  have  still  to  give  shew  something  both  of  his  mind 
and  his  manner.    Some  one  remarked,  in  his  hearing,  that  compliments 
are  pleasing  truths,  and  flatteries  p^«tn^  untruths.      "  Neither,"  said 
Hall,  "  are  pleasing  to  a  map  of  reflection ;  for  the  falsehoods  in  this 
ease  so  nearly  assume  the  semblance  of  truth,  that  one  is  perplexed  to 
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tell  which  is  actually  given ;  and  no  man  is  pleased  with  perplexity."  Of 
compliments^  he  also  often  said^  '^  Two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  and 
twenty  and  twenty  fall  far  short  of  forty ;  deal  not^  then^  in  that  deceit- 
ful arithmetic."  Mr.  Balmer,  a  friend  of  Hall's,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  conversational  remarks  which  form  so  valuable  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Gregory's  Memoir,  says,  *^  It  was  interesting  and  amusing  to 
observe  how  Mr.  Hall's  exquisite  sensibility  to  literary  beauty,  inter- 
mingled with,  and  qualified  the  operation  of  his  principles  and  learning, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Dissenter.  Of  this  I  recollect  various  instances ; 
but  shall  give  only  one.  ^Fhile  conversing  respecting  Archbishop  Magee, 
his  talents,  sentiments,  conduct,  &c.,  I  quoted,  as  a  proof  of  his  High.. 
Church  principles,  a  remark  from  a  charge  then  newly  published :  it  was 
to  this  effect :  That  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  church  without  a  reli- 
gion ;  the  Dissenters  have  a  religion  without  a  church ;  but  the  Establish- 
ment have  both  a  church  and  a  religion.  Mr  Hall  was  struck  with  the 
remark. — '^  That,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  a  beautiful  saying.  I  have 
not  heard  so  fine  an  observation  for  a  long  time.  It  is  admirable.  Sir." 
— ''  You  admire  it,  I  presume,  for  its  point — not  its  truth  ?  '*  I  ad-  . 
mire  it.  Sir,  for  its  piausihility  and  cleverness.  It  is  false,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  contain  a  mass  of  truth.  It  is  an  excellent  stone  for  a  Church- 
man to  pelt  with." 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  Life  of  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff, 
then  recently  published  ;  he  said  he  regretted  that  he  had — as  it  had 
lowered  his  estimate  of  the  Bishop's  character.  Being  asked  why,  he 
expressed  his  reluctance  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  but  added,  ''  Poor 
man,  I  pity  him  !  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early  days,  but  seemed 
for  ever  afterwards  to  be  quarrelling  with  his  wife."  Hall,  himself,  had 
made  a  marriage  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  his  conjugal  quarrels  only  pro- 
duced a  slight  and  temporary  misunderstanding,  scarcely  an  estrange- 
ment of  a  vowed  affection,  strengthened  by  many  pledges. 

Of  a  penurious  person,  a  friend  said,  ''  Poor  wretch  !  you  might  pj^t 
his  soul  into  a  nut-shell."  ''  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Hall,  '^  and  even  then  it 
would  creep  out  at  a  maggot-hole." 

On  being  asked  if  Dr.  Kippis  was  not  a  clever  man  ;  Hall  said,  **  He 
might  be  a  very  clever  man  by  nature,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  he  laid  so 
many  books  upon  his  head  that  his  brain  could  not  move."  Disgusted, 
on  one  occasion,  by  the  egotism  and  conceit  of  a  preacher,  who,  with  a 
mixture  of  self-complacency  and  impudence,  challenged  his  admiration 
of  a  sermon ;  Mr.  Hall,  who  possesssed  strong  powers  of  satire,  which 
he  early  learned  to  repress,  was  provoked  to  say,  '^  Yes,  there  was  one 
very  fine  passage  in  your  discourse.  Sir."  *^  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you 
say  so, — ^which  was  it  V  ''  Why  Sir,  it  was  the  passage  from  the  pulpit 
into  the  vestry.*' 

In  confessing  that  he  had  been  l6d  into  the  folly  of  imitating  Dr.  John- 
son, he  said,  "  I  aped  Johnson,  and  I  preached  Johnson,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
with  little  more  of  evangelical  sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  essays  ; 
but  it  was  a  youthful  folly,  and  it  was  a  very  great  folly.  I  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  cumbrous  costume  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts  could  not  sustain  the  load  of  the  words 
in  which  I  tried  to  clothe  them."  In  speaking  of  Johnson  himself,  he  . 
said,  ''  He  shone  strongly  on  the  angles  of  a  thought." 

But  Mr.  Hall  had  a  higher  style  of  conversation,  in  which  fancy,  play- 
fulness, and  point  were  laid  aside,  or  made  subservient  to  the  inculcation 
of  some  great  moral  lesson.   To  a  clergyman  who,  from  evil  habit,  had  be* 
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come  food  of  brandy  and  water^  to  an  extent  that  involved  his  character 
and  his  peace^  Mr.  Hall^  by  a  premeditated  effort^  when  the  brandy-bib- 
ber  asked  for  the  favourite  beverage,  replied,  "  Call  things  by  their  right 
name,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  please."  *'  Why  !  don't  I  enu 
ploy  the  right  name  ?  I  ask  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water."  ''  That  is 
the  current,  but  not  the  appropriate  name  ;  ask  for  aglassof /tfvtdjfre, 
and  distiiled  damnation,  and  you  shall  have  a  gallon."  The  poor  man 
became  pale,  and  seemed  struggling  with  anger.  ''But,"  says  Hall,'' know- 
ing I  did  not  mean  to  insult  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"  Brother  Hall,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;"  and  from  that 
time  he  ceased  to  take  brandy  and  water.  To  a  lady  who  told  that  she 
had  put  on  her  nightcap,  and  lain  down  with  her  little  girl,  to  get  her  to 
sleep,  pretending  she  was  to  sleep  with  her,  Mr.  Hall  said,  "  Excuse  me. 
Madam:  do  you  wish  your  child  to  grow  up  a  liar  ?"  When  the  lady  pro. 
tested  not ;  "  Then  bear  with  me  while  I  say,  never  act  a  lie  before  her : 
children  are  very  quick  observers,  and  soon  learn  that  that  which  as- 
sumes to  be  what  it  is  not,  is  a  lie,  whether  acted  or  spoken."  And  this 
was  uttered  with  a  kindness  which  precluded  offence.  In  his  own  sys- 
tem of  education,  Mr.  Hall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  active 
or  strict.  He  had  no  laid-down  plan  of  training  or  discipline.  "  He 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  remarkably  affectionate,  and  indulgent ;  but 
he  did  nothing  systematically  to  correct  defects,  to  guide  or  excite  their 
minds.  Now  and  then  he  recommended  a  book  to  his  daughters ;  one, 
perhaps,  which  he  had  read  himself  with  peculiar  satisfaction."  There 
are  one  or  two  more  points  on  which  we  should  have  liked  to  mention 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hall ;  and  among  these  is  the  modern  system  of  "  re. 
viewing,''  of  which,  from  feeling  and  principle,  he  had  a  fixed  and  con. 
scientiouB  detestation.  Nothing  annoyed  him  so  much  as  some  intrusive 
friend  or  brother  soliciting  his  pen  to  usher  a  volume  into  the  world 
— as  "  the  review,"  written  by  so  eminent  a  person,  threw  over  the 
work  a  reflected  lustre.    "  With  respect  to  the  reviewing  Mr.  's 

Sermon,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  I  must  be  excused.  I  have  entirely  done 
with  reviewing.  It  is  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  I  dislike.  If  you  wish 
me  to  publish,  you  should  never  wish  me  to  review ;  for  you  are  not  aware 
what  a  serious  interruption  it  is."  Another  unanswerable  reason  follows : 
"  I  have  read  Mr.  's  Sermon  with  much  pleasure.    It  is  judicious, 

serious,  and  affecting;  but  I  am  well  aware  how  extravagantly  his  friends 
at  — ^.—  have  always  over-rated  his  talents ;  and  were  I  to  review,  and 
express  myself  in  such  terms  only  as  the  occasion  would  justify,  I  should 
mortify  instead  of  gratifying.  In  truth,  reviewing  at  the  request  of  par- 
ticular friends  is  a  snare  for  the  conscience.  I  never  wished  any  person 
to  review  for  me." 

As  frequent  exactions  of  this  kind  were  made  upon  Mr.  Hall,  we 
find,  in  his  correspondence,  many  remonstrances  against  the  unrea~ 
eonablenese  of  such  demands,  as  a  mere  inroad  on  time  ;  besides  that 
repugnance  which,  in  his  mind,  became  an  almost  morbid  feeling. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  who  had  been  assailing  him 
for  some  special  (not  personal)  object,  he  says,  among  other  strong 
things,  "  Were  such  things  determined  by  choice,  it  is  my  delibe- 
rate opinion,  I  should  prefer  going  out  of  the  world  by  any  tolera. 
ble  mode  of  death,  rather  than  incur  the  necessity  of  writing  three 
or  four  articles  in  a  year.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  and  entreat  I  may 
not  be  urged  again  upon  a  subject  so  ineffably  repugnant  to  all  the 
•entimenU  of  my  heart."    Mr   Hall's  apprenticeship  to  the  review.. 
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ing  craft  was  served  in  the  Eclectic  Review;  and  we  see  how  he 
took  to  the  trade.  This  Review  began  about  1804 ;  and  in  1824  Hall  pro- 
tests— ^he  "  never  loiiks  into  either  the  Eclectic^  or  any  Review" — Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  included  no  doubt — and  wishes  ^'  the  whole  tribe 
could  be  put  an  end  to."  The  Westminster  andTait's  Magazine  must  rejoice 
in  not  having  been  in  existence  when  this  stem  denunciation  was  made^ 
with  some  other  fell  curse^  conveyed  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  a  series  of  porten-' 
tons  stars^  shedding  lurid  light  over  page  6S9,  vol.  v.  In  the  same  volume 
Hall  asserts^  that^  under  the  then  regime,  we  were  ^'doomed  to  receive  our 
first  impression  and  opinion  of  books  from  some  of  the  wickedest^  and 
others  of  the  stupidest  of  men ;  men^  some  of  whom  have  not  sense  to 
write  upon  any  subject^  nor  others  honesty  to  read  what  they  pretend 
to  criticise  ;  yet  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  performances^  and  issue  their 
ignorant  and  foolish  oracles  to  the  public."  The  shameless  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  of  reviewing^  justly  stigmatized  by  Hall,  has,  like 
every  other  wickedness  which  becomes  excessive,  tended  to  correct  itself. 
Reviewing  is  still  far  from  perfect :  but  arrogance,  petulance,  flippancy, 
gross  ignorance,  and  intolerable  insolence,  have  received  a  decided  check. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  take  our  temporary  and  reluctant  leave  of  this 
most  important  work  without  acknowledging  our  deep  feeling  of  the  affec- 
tionateness  and  reverence  with  which  Dr.  Gregory  has  fulfilled  the  most 
delicate  office  which  one  friend  can  perform  to  another.  There  is,  as 
we  have  intimated,  in  a  solitary  instance,  either  an  extreme  caution,  or  a 
cast  of  thought,  which  we,  as  fervent  admirers  of  the  manly.minded, 
though  not  all-perfect  preacher,  cannot  approve.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
want  of  concoction,  and  sundry  faults  of  arrangement,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  is  brought  out,  and 
« which,  in  a  second  edition,  may  easily  be  removed ;  but  the  right  spirit 
is  here,  and  to  us  this  is  all  in  all. 


THE   SLAVE  TRADE.— VOYAGE  TO  WESTERN  AFRICA.* 

The  gracious  speech  of  his  Majesty  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  has 
produced,  at  least,  one  disappointment.  It  gives  no  echo  to  the  long 
and  loud  professions  of  the  Whig  party  generally,  nor  yet  to  those  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Whig  administration,  who  formerly  took  a 
lead  in  the  emancipation  of  British  Colonial  Slaves.  This,  in  the  mani- 
festo, so  to  speak,  of  a  liberal  government  to  a  new  and  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  a  people  now  first  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  representa- 
tive freedom,  is  a  singular  omission ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  the  dis- 
appointment to  thousands  in  both  kingdoms,  and  particularly  to  those 
English  dissenters  in  the  North  of  England,  in  whose  ears  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  last  popular  oration  he  ever  made,  is  still  ringing, 
when  they  perused  a  royal  speech,  made  at  the  most  august  period  of 
our  history,  the  assembling  of  a  free  Parliament,  and  found  no  allusion 
to  the  existence  of  the  monstrous  iniquity,  the  national  sin,  of  Colonial 
Slavery.  There  may  be  reasons  for  this  silence ;  but  they  should  not, 
and  cannot,  prove  satisfactory. 

To  the  actual  state  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  which  presents  nothing 
to  make  the  friends  of  emancipation  abate  one  jot  in  their  efforts,  we 
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may  soon  have  occasion  to  recur.  At  present,  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  state  of  the  trade^ — ^the  fountain-head  of  the  iniquity^  in  which  it 
must  be  vigorously  attacked^  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  attacked  at  all, — by 
a  highly  meritorious  volume,  drawn  up  from  actual  observation;  in  which 
the  traffic,  not  of  past  times,  but  as  it  exists,  in  defiance  of  all  our  Treaties 
and  Acts  of  Parliament,  at  the' present  moment  is  depicted.  This  simple  re« 
cord  of  facts  is  worth  volumes  of  eloquence.  In  September,  1830,  the  writer, 
Mr.  Leonard,  sailed  from  England  for  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  in 
the  Dryad  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Hayes,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  African  station  for  suppressing  the  Slave  Trade.  The  early  objects 
seen  by  the  voyager  are  described  with  liveliness  and  force ;  but,  to  us, 
these  are  of  minor  importance  ;  and  the  first  event  demanding  notice  is 
the  Dryad  meeting,  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  brig  Plumper,  which  had  just 
examined  a  vessel  under  French  colours,  with  300  slaves  on  board,  bound 
for  Guadaloupe.  And,  now,  mark  the  efficiency  of  our  treaties  to  suppress 
the  Slave  Trade :  neither  British  ships,  nor  those  of  any  other  power,  are 
permitted  the  right  of  search  in  French  vessels ;  the  French  prevention 
squadron  shows  no  g^eat  zeal  in  the  service ;  and,  accordingly,  this  slave 
ship,  like  many  others,  sailing  at  one  time  under  the  white  flag,  but  now 
under  the  tricolor,  could  not  lawfully  be  detained,  and  so  proceeded  in  peace 
to  the^end  of  her  voyage.  The  colours  of  France,  and  fictitious  French 
papers,  are  continually  employed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave- 
dealers  to  give  impunity  to  their  nefarious  speculations.  It  is  also  stated 
by  our  author  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  Sierra  Leone,  that  the  French 
Government  has  never  yet  sincerely  wished  to  destroy  the  traffic.  Be- 
fore the  Dryad  arrived  on  the  coast,  there  had  been  several  rather  des- 
perate actions  between  British  vessels  and  slavers ;  the  crews  of  the 
latter,  from  the  nature  of  their  engagement,  having  every  motive  to  de- 
fend their  ships  to  the  last  extremity.  The  basis  of  the  agreement  is  ex- 
actly the  old  Buccaneer  principle — no  prey,  no  pay.   Mr.  Leonard  says,— 

^  They  defend  themselTes  to  the  utmost,  m  they  receive  no  part  of  their  wages, 
which  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month,  aocording  to  the  rank  they  hold,  until 
tlt^ir  live  carg;o  is  safely  disembarked  at  the  destined  port;  when  they  have  a  Gertain 
number  of  dollars  additional,  according  to  the  number  of  slaves  landed  alive ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  capture,  they  forfeit  every  thing.** 

There  is  injustice  in  passing,  in  total  silence,  those  parts  of  the  Voyage 
which  shows  the  author's  descriptive  powers  to  advantage ;  and  which, 
with  many  readers,  will  form  the  main  attraction  of  his  work ;  but  we 
have  already  declared  our  object,  and  must  be  contented  with  indicating, 
that  general  readers  will  find  much  to  gratify  them  in  this  volume.  This 
premised,  we  proceed : — The  low  place  the  African  holds  in  the  scale  of 
being  is  an  opinion  not  confined  exactly  to  those  who  would  palter  with 
conscience,  to  gloze  over  their  dealings  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  There  was  no  evidence  of  this  inferiority,  in  our  sooty- 
complexioned  brethren,  visible  to  Mr.  Leonard.  In  the  settlement  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  various  clans  of  negroes  hold  as  high  a  place  in  the 
scale  of  intellect,  as  any  of  the  other  tongues  and  tribes  that  people  that 
singular  place. 

«  I  examined,**  he  says,  '<  several  classes  in  each  school,  and  studiously  compared 
the  acquirements  of  the  liberated  African  with  the  other  children.  There  was  no 
perceptible  difference.  The  lights  and  shades  qf  intellect  seemed  to  bear  much  the 
same  proportion  amon^  them,  as  among  the  children  qf  our  own  labouring  classes  €U 
home.  For  the  ago  of  these  children,  their  progress,  under  the  system  of  education 
adopted,  seemed  to  be  very  rapid.** 

We  have  been  long  blessed  with  a  Government,  which,  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  was  always  far  superior  to  the  meanness  of  calculation 
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about  pounds^  fihilHiigs,  and  pence.  In  Freetown,  is  a  church  which  cost 
from  £56,000  to  £80,000  ;  which  naturally  being  found  far  too  large  for 
the  purposes  for  which  churches  are  presumed  to  be  intended,  was  con- 
verted into  the  uses  of  the  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  a  place  for  wrangling 
and  bargaining.  It  is  now  undergoing  reduction,  and  may,  after  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  more  thousands,  be  a  church  at  last. 

Travellers  and  voyagers,  go  where  they  will,  appear  to  entertain  a 
prejudice  against  the  Missionaries.  From  this  Mr.  Leonard  is  not  quite 
exempt,  and  it  has  led  him  into  occasional  injustice.  The  infamous  case 
which  he  mentions  of  the  seduction  of  an  English  girl,  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  better  reason  for  other  missionaries  refus- 
ing longer  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the  liberated  Africans,  than 
sympathy  with  their  faUen  brother.  Mr.  Leonard's  description  of  Kissey, 
a  village  of  liberated  Africans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  the 
capital  of  Sierra  Leone,  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  free  settlements,  which 
it  is  delightful  to  contemplate.    It  is  fuU  of  promise. 

''  Daring  our  stay  here,**  he  saya,  <<  among  other  liberated  African  villages,  I  risited 
Kissey,  situated  about  foar  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Freetown,  on  the  side  of  a  gentle 
acclivity,  about  a  mile  from  the  river  side.  There  is  an  excellent  road  to  this  village, 
and  Wellington,  situated  a  little  farther  on,  winding  round  the  base  of  those  lofty 
mountains  behind  Freetown,  here  still  embellished  with  rich  foliage,  and  diversified 
with  valleys  and  ravines^  clothed  in  the  gayest  manner  imaginable.  On  the  left  hand, 
the  wide,  still,  and  expansive  river  is  seen  at  a  little  distance,  slowly  stealing  towards 
the  sea.  All  between  the  road  and  its  sloping  bank  is  covered  with  long  grass,  yellow 
with  the  sun,  appearing  like  ripe  com,  waving  in  the  gentle  breeze,  interspersed  M'ith 
groves  and  solitary  trees,  and  the  straggling,  thatched  huts  of  the  manumitted  slaves. 
The  base  of  the  hills  on  the  right  is  embraced  by  several  European  villas  and  farms, 
well  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  hedgerows  of  pine-apple  plants,  which  grow  wild 
here  in  every  direction;  and  close  to  the  road,  on  both  sides,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  numerous  cottages  are  placed,  each  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  well  cultivated 
ground,  fiiU  of  caasada,  cocoa  plants,  and  fruit  trees,  and  hedged  in,  and  ornamented 
with  several  kinds  of  creeping  plants,— the  residences  of  Uberated  Africans^  who  have 
been  some  time  in  the  colony. 

«  On  approaching  Kissey,  the  only  striking  objects  which  present  themselves  are  the 
chnrch,  a  large  unoccupied  government  house,  and  two  or  three  other  civilised  looking 
buildings,  residences  of  the  liberated  African  manager,  and  a  few  missionary  assist, 
ants.  All  the  rest  has  the  appearance  of  a  complete  Indian  village;  the  huts,  peeping 
through  groves  of  plantain  and  banana  trees,  fbrmed  of  poles  stuck  in  the  grouni^ 
interwoven  with  twigs  of  mangrove^  after  the  manner  of  a  basket,  the  crevices  filled 
up  with  clay,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  rank  meadow  grass.  They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  pieces  of  ground  allotted  to  each  inhabitant,  and  by  streets  of 
respectable  width ;  and  consequently,  although  the  whole  contain  only  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  persons,  they  are  scattered  over  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  surface.  All  the  liberated  African  villages  in  the  colony  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance. Of  these,  Regent*s  Town,  in  the  mountain  district,  about  three  miles  from 
this,  is  considered  the  finest.  ^ 

«  During  my  visits  to  Kissey,  I  occasionally  entered  thechureh, — a  large  unfinished 
building,  capable  of  containing  nearly  one  thousand  persons,  while  the  negro  children 
were  singing  at  the  pitch  of  their  shrill  voices,  a  dinmal  song  of  praise,  superintended 
by  a  black  missionary  assistant,  belonging  to  the  village.  When  I  entered,  they,  of 
course,  all  looked  round  and  smiled,  but  continued,  wHk  open  mouths  and  teeth  of 
ivory,  to  scream  their  canticle  to  the  end  of  the  verse ;  when  all  was  hush,  and,  at  a 
given  signal  from  the  teacher,  a  hundred  little  voices  squeaked  *<Good  evening.  Sir  t** 
repeating  the  salutation  two  or  three  times.  As  my  visits  were  always  aoddental, 
the  children  were,  of  course,  quite  unprepared ;  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
progress  they  appeared  to  have  made  in  reading  and  writing,  of  their  clean  and  neat 
appearance,  and  the  intelligent  smiles  of  health,  pleasure,  and  curiosity,  that  beamed 
from  every  countenance.  In  the  discipline  of  these  village  schools,  however,  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  there  is  too  much  time  lost  in  singing  psalms  and  hymns ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  being  passed  in  this  exercise. 

^  The  view  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rising  ground  in  which  Kissey  is  situated, 
embraces  some  striking  and  beautifiil  objects.** 
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Trade  here  is  fairly  begun ;  and  from  the  happy  village,  and  the  fair 
landscape,  we  turn,  with  increased  pleasure,  to  the  first  indications  of  a 
solid  basis  on  which  rest  our  flattering  hopes  of  African  civilization. 

«  At  preMnt,**  aays  our  author,  **  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  ahips 
in  this,  the  Mellacoree  and  Scarciea  rivers,  cmbarkinn^  cargoes  of  timber  for  England, 
and  almost  every  week  adding  one  or  two  to  the  number.  The  trade  of  the  colony 
employs  about  fifty  thousand  tons  of  shipping  annually.  Since  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave  Trade  in  these  rivers,  that  system  of  VBMalage  and  enlistment,  under  the 
banner  of  a  chie^  which  was  so  necessary  for  personal  protection  during  its  conti- 
nuance, has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  sun  of  freedom  having  poured  his  benignant 
and  fertilizing  influence  on  the  desecrated  soil,  industry  has  been  fostered,  and  every 
description  of  improvement  has  made  rapid  progi'ess  among  the  native  tribes  in  the 
vicinity.  The  wood  trade  commenced  in  1816,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  M'Cor- 
mack,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Freetown,  who,  by  much  labour  and  perseverance, 
taught  the  native  BuUoms  and  Timmannees  to  cut  down  the  stately  ancient  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  and  prepare  them  for  transportation  to  another  land. 

"  The  untaught  savages  at  first  laughed  at  him,  and  even  the  Europeans  at 
Freetoivn  considered  his  attempt  as  a  wild  scheme ;  and  nothing  but  the  greatest 
exertions  could  have  overcome  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives,  the  want  of  beasts  of  burden,  of  carriages,  or  roads  of  any  sort,  by 
which  to'  convey  the  trees  to  the  river  side.  Perseverance,  however,  surmounted 
every  obstacle;  and  the  timber  trade  of  this  colony  has  so  rapidly  increased,  that  the 
annual  duties  on  the  importation  of  it  alone  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  I 
believe  about  L.20,000.  The  wood,  which  is  commonly  called  African  oak  or  teak, 
from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  them,  although  it  is  in  some  measure  dlfllerent  from 
both,  is  now  floated  down  the  river  in  rafts,  and  deposited  in  factories,  as  they  are 
called,  or  storehouses,  erected  in  convenient  places  on  the  different  islands,  dr  on 
the  main,  to  be  in  readiness  fur  embarkation.  Vessels,  previous  to  going  up  the 
Sierra  Leone  river  to  take  in  a  cargo,  discharge  their  ballast  at  a  spot  near  the 
Bullom  shore,  a  little  above  Freetown,  called  from  this  The  Ballast  Ground." 

About  Christmas  the  Dryad  left  Sierra  Leone  to  cruise  off  the  river 
GaUinas^  a  slave  mart  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  to  look 
out  for  slave  ships ;  and  so  plentiful  are  these  vessels  on  the  coast,  that 
several  of  them,  fitted  up  for  the  human  cargo  they  expected  to  obtain, 
were  faUen  in  with,  on  the  short  cruise ;  but  as  no  slaves  were  yet  on 
board,  they  could  not  be  meddled  with.  Their  practice  is  to  stand  '^  off 
and  on  to  the  land,  until  their  cargo  should  be  collected,  which  is  done 
by  an  agent  on  shore,  who,  as  the  slaves  arrive,  places  them  in  a  large 
shed,  or  factory,  as  it  is  called,  where  they  are  penned  up  like  so  many 
cattle.  These  vessels  have  often  to  remain  for  several  weeks,  before  the 
number  which  they  are  capable  of  taking  on  board  can  be  obtained. 
When  this  is  done  they  run  in.shore  towards  evening,  seldom  anchor, 
ing  ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  every  thing  being  previously 
prepared,  they  embark  their  living  .cargo  with  the  assistance  of  large 
canoes,  when  they  immediately  make  all  sail,  and  are  generally  many 
miles  from  land  before  daybreak."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  a 
colony  established  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic,  and  maintained 
at  great  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  there  are  persons  deeply  embarked 
in  the  trade ;  and  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  liberated  negroes 
to  be  again  kidnapped  and  re- sold.  One  instance  was  related  to  Mr.  Leo- 
nard, of  a  man  who  had  been  three  times  kidnapped,  and  as  often  liberated 
from  the  transport  ships,  on  board  of  which  he  was,  being  captured  by 
the  British  vessels  Brazen,  Maidstone,  and  Esk,  at  periods  some  years 
distant.  Schoolmasters  have  been  known  to  sell  their  pupils,  and  Eu- 
ropean settlers  sell  African  children  whom  they  obtain  as  servants  and 
apprentices.  Many  arts  are  put  in  practice  to  betray  the  unwary  manumit- 
ted slaves ;  and  for  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  colony,  amounting 
to  five  thousand,  Mr.  Leonard  can  imagine  no  reason  save  kidnapping. 
He  forgets,  apparently,  the  numbers  who  take  to  the  Bush;  but  that  cases 
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of  this  flagrant  nature  should  exist  at  aU^  is  an  abuse  which  demands  in- 
stant attention. 

The  way  in  which  the  colonial  government  proceeds  with  the  liberated 
negroes  is  interesting  in  this  country ;  and  we  shall^  therefore^  give  Mr. 
Leonard's  account^  in  an  extract  at  some  length. 

*^  As  Boon  as  an  illicit  trader  in  slaves  is  taken  possession  of  by  one  of  our  ships  of 
war,  which  is  generally  done  after  a  long  chase,  all  her  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
the  captain,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  removed  on  hoard  the  capturing  vessel,  from 
which  they  are  usually  landed  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  and  two  midshipmen, 
or  other  junior  officers,  and  from  five,  to  twenty  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  are  sent  on  hoard  to  navigate  her  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  all  slave  vessels  cap« 
tured  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  our  cruisers,  ara  immediately  cirried  for  adjudication 
by  the  Courts  of  Mixed  Commission  resident  there.     These  courts,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Brazil,  ought  to  consist  of  a  commissary  judge,  a  commissioner  of  arbitration ;  and  a 
registrar  from  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties.     On  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  governor  is  the  present  acting  judge ;  Mr.  Smith,  (a  gentleman  who  has  held 
various  situations  on  the  coast  for  a  long  period,)  commissioner  of  arbitration,  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  registrar ;  but  at  present  the  Brazilian  commissary  judge,  Mr.  Joseph  de 
Paiva,  is  the  only  foreign  commissioner  at  Sierra  Leon&     From  the  decision  of  these 
courts  there  is  no  appeal.     Their  duties  are  extensive,  and  the  contingent  expenses 
proportiooably  large ;  the  whole  of  which  are  in  the  first  instance  paid  by  the  British 
Government,  but  one  half  is  aften^'ards  repaid  by  the  several  foreign  governments 
concerned.     It  appears  by  the  report  from  the  select  committee  on  the  settlement  of 
Sierra  Leone,  13th  July,  1830,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  expense  of  these  courts  in  salaries  and  contingencies,  to  our  own  officers  alone,  in 
the  year  1829,  amounted  to  L.G097,  98.  Ud.    The  unhappy  inmates  of  the  holds  of 
slave  vessels  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,  are  lauded  and  lodged  in  the  Liberated  African 
Yard,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  vessel  has  been  legally 
captured,  which  is  sometimes  not  done  for  several  days ;  and  the  slaves  continue 
cooped  up  in  their  filthy  and  wretched  abode^  imtil  all  the  tedious  paltry  ceremonies 
of  the  law  are  punctiliously  attended  to  ;  but  if  any  epidemic  prevails  among  them, 
which  very  frequently  happens,  they  are  landed,  on  the  representation  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  courts,  immediately  on  the  vessePs  arrival,  and  lodged  in  the  lazaretto,  near 
Kissey.     Here  they  remain  until  recovery,  and  until  arrangements  are  made  for  lo- 
eating  them.    After  adjudication,  a  portion  of  ground,  generally  in  the  vicinage  of 
one  of  the  numerous  villages  in  the  colony,  having  been  marked  out  by  the  govern- 
ment surveyor,  or  other  perton  appointed  by  the  governor,  sufficiently  lai^  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  huts,  and  maintaining  the  newly  manumitted  slaves,  they  are 
takeu  to  the  spot  by  the  superintendent  or  an  assistant,  and  employed  in  clearing  it, 
and  in  cutting  wood  for  building,  and  grass  for  thatching  their  future  residences ;  and 
while  so  employed,  they  are  lodged  in  a  depot  in  the  village,  or  in  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  if  they  choose  to  receive  them. 

''  As  the  latter  usiully  find  relatives  or  countrymen  among  the  new  comers,  they 
are  generally  willing  to  afford  them  both  shelter  and  assistance.  Sometimes  they  are 
dispersed  among  the  different  villages,  instead  of  being  located  in  oQe  spot.  During 
the  first  six  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  they  are  fed  and  clothed  by  go- 
vemment,  each  receiving  for  this  purpose  twopence  per  diem,  which  is  found  quite 
adequate  to  their  wants ;  and  after  having  completed  the  erection  of  their  hutsj, 
which  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  accomplish,  they  are  employed  at  any  public 
works  that  may  be  going  forward ;  being  permitted,  during  part  of  the  six  months, 
to  cultivate  the  piece  of  ground  allotted  to  them ;  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans,  before  leaving  them  entirely  to  their  own  guidance,  supplying 
them,  from  an  extensive  depot  or  store  kept  for  that  purpose,  situated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  slave  yard,  with  articles  of  dress  and  cooking  utensils,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  esculent  seeds  and  plants,  such  as  Indian  corn,  and  cassada,  to  rear  for 
their  future  support.  They  are  all  much  gratified  on  receiving  these  necessaries,  con^ 
sidering  themselves  enriched. 

<<  The  articles  at  present  supplied  to  each  male  emanci^iated  slave,  on  his  location,, 
cost  about  L.1,  10s.,  which,  together  with  six  months*  allowance  of  twopence  a-day, 
make  the  whole  of  the  mere  personal  expense  of  each  male  adult  to  his  Majesty's 
government  amount  to  about  L.3.  The  daily  allowance  is,  of  course,  extended  in 
the  cases  of  persons  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  supporting  themr 
selves.     Females  receive  twopence  a-day  for  three  months  only,  and  as  many  of  the 
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children  ai  potiible  aboTe  a  oerUin  af  e^  on  condemnation  of  the  yetl,  9x6  appMd' 
Uced  out,  aa  has  been  already  stated,  to  penons  of  reepectable  appearance  in  the  co- 
lony. With  the  exception  of  thoee  neg^ee  recently  arrired,  who,  from  tlie  ezceHiTe 
crowdlnir,  and  the  bad  quality  and  •cantineii  of  the  food  and  water,  are  al- 
most always  filthy,  emaciated,  and  corered  with  disease^  the  jnanumitted  aUres  ap- 
pear in  funeral  to  be  clean  in  their  persons,  sleek  and  well  fed,  and  Tery  well  aat^ 
fled  with  their  condition.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  colony,  the  industrious  are 
occasionally  permitted  to  cuUivate  patches  of  waste  Und  in  the  country,  besides 
their  own  allotted  piece  of  ground,  with  the  understanding  that  their  occupa- 
tion  of  the  fonner  shall  be  temporary.  By  selling  the  produce  of  this  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain  many  of  the  comforts,  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  en- 
Joyed  by  their  European  neighbours.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  these  people  fh>m  a  short  description  of  Murray  Town,  a  Til- 
lage two  or  three  miles  west  of  Freetown,  erected  in  April  1829,  and  peopled 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  Africans  just  imported,  placed  here  under  the 
manag(^ment  of  a  discharged  black  soldier  of  the  Royal  African  Corps.  It  com- 
prises four  wide  streets — ^the  huts  ranged  on  each  side,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  pieces  of  cultivated  ground.  Each  hut  is  formed  in  the.  following  manner  :— 
Poles  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  are  stuck  deep  in  the  ground,  about  a  foot  and  a 
lialf  apart,  in  the  form  of  a  square  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  leaving  vacant  spaces 
for  one  or  two  windows,  and  two  doors  of  common  size ;  one  in  front,  and  the  other 
behind.  Round  these  poles,  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  dried  twigs  are  wattled  so  as 
perfectly  to  resemble  a  coarse  basket  The  outside  of  this  is  plastered  over  with  red 
clay,  and  the  roof  made  quadrilateral,  peaked,  and  thatched  with  long  rye  grass. 
The  floor  is  the  bare  ground,  unpaved  and  unboarded,  and  in  most  of  them  a  day 
wall  is  run  up  so  as  to  form  two  apartments,  and  thus  the  house  is  flnished.  The 
situation  of  the  windows  is,  in  many  of  them,  neither  supplied  with  glass  or  shut- 
ters :  the  weather  is  so  hot  they  want  neither.  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to 
enter  these  humble  dwellings  and  converse  with  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  thank- 
ful for  any  attention  shewn  to  them  by  a  white  person.  They  seem  to  like  very 
much  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  spoken  to.  **  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Madame  P*  is 
always  answered  with  a  **  Tankee,  Daade,**  accompanied  with  a  half  curtsey  and 
many  smiles  of  satisfection.  I  observed,  during  these  risits,  that  the  furniture  of  the 
houses  in  this  town  in  general  consisted  of  a  cane  or  bamboo  sofe  or  bed^laoe^  with 
cane  mats  or  round  clumps  of  wood  to  sit  on  in  room  of  phairs  ;  a  few  plates,  bowls, 
calabashes,  wooden  spoons,  and  several  cast-iron  pots  and  kettles.  In  some  of  the 
houses  there  were  even  small  mirrors  to  be  seen,  and  several  articles  of  finery  in  dress 
hung  up.  In  most  of  them  there  was  a  bin  of  cocoas,  besides  numerous  heads  of 
Indian  com,  strung  together  and  hung  up  to  dry;  baskets  of  cassada,  which  several  of 
the  inhabitants  were  cleaning  and  pounding  into  tapioca,  and  calavances,  all  ready 
for  market  The  huts  have  no  chimney,  and  the  burning  log  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  find  its  escape 
where  it  may.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  little  village  the  ground  is  thoroughly  cleared 
and  well  cultivated.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  people  have  been  established 
barely  two.  years.  Those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  colony  are  in  proportion  bet- 
ter provided  with  necessaries  and  comforts. 

^  A  great  many  of  the  liberated  Africans  are  employed  as  labourera  in  the  wood 
trade  of  the  river,  receiving  five  dollars  a  month  as  wages.  Many  more  have  been 
taught  to  employ  themselves  as  artisans,  and  sevoral  are  engaged  daily  as  labourers 
in  Freetown,  and  in  the  different  villages  of  the  Peninsula.  From  all  that  I  have  ob-  ' 
served,  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  industry  among  those  who  have  been  some  time 
in  the  colony,  and  little  can  be  expected  for  a  considerable  period  from  men  just 
escaped  to  light  and  liberty,  from  the  dreadful  privations  of  a  slave  hold.  They  are 
acute  and  active  in  bargaining,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  deficient 
in  intelligence.  It  is  unfeir  to  take,  as  a  criterion  of  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
liberated  African,  the  apparent  stupidity  of  those  who  have  been  imported  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is,  even  among  ourselves,  to  learn  or  im- 
prove after  a  certain  period  of  life,  and  to  get  rid  of  bad  habits  which  have  grown 
with  us.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  do  this,  and  also  to  acquire  new 
notions  and  habits  at  an  advanced  period  of  life^  where  no  ray  of  light  had  ever 
shone  upon  the  mind,  where  the  habits  were  savage,  and  where  the  only  ideas 
which  the  individual  possessed  did  not  extend  farther  than  his  casual  wants  and 
necessities  t 

"  It  is  among  the  children  of  these  people  brought  up  in  the  colony,  that  their 
mental  capacity  is  to  be  judged  of;  and  the  children  in  the  Government  schools  at 
Freetown,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  villages,  appeared  *o  me  to  be  equal  in  intelli- 
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gence  and  acquurementt  to  European  children  of  the  same  age.  The  liberated  Afri' 
cans  haye  not  certainly  made  that  progre  a  in  civilization  wMch  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  we  consider  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken,  and  the  money  that  has 
been  lanshed  for  this  purpose  by  the  mother  country ;  but  this  is  not  attributable  to 
any  defect  of  natural  ability  among  them,  but  to  a  variety  of  contingent  circum- 
stances, among  which  not  the  least  obvious  is  the  continued  importation  of  their 
countrymen  into  the  colony,  whose  barbarous  habits  they  have,  in  some  measure, 
been  weaned  from ;  but  to  which,  from  early  association,  they  will  naturally  be 
prone  to  recur,  on  observing  them  practised  by  the  new  comers,  for  whom,  as 
countrymen,  they  must  feel  a  strong  attachment;  and  with  whom,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  having  recently  left  their  own  paternal  land  and  much  re- 
gretted homes,  they  must  feel  the  strongest  inclination  to  associate.  Another 
cause  of  their  tardy  improvement  may  have  been  the  frequent  change,  by  death 
or  otherwise,  of  governors  and  superintendants,  and  the  adoption  of  different 
methods  of  management,  or  perhaps  mismanagement,  consequent  upon  these 
changes.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  interests  of  any  settlement,  and  who  have 
no  local  experience  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  must  be  evidently  unfit  to 
direct  and  command  there.  The  practice  of  sending  such  persons  from  England  for 
this  purpose  has  not  certainly  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  colony,  or  the 
amelioration  of  its  factitious  inhabitants.  The  want  of  capital  and  encouragement 
to  cultivate  articles  of  tropical  produce^  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  &c.,  which  woiUd  find 
a  market  out  of  the  colony,  probably  also  tends  to  throw  a  damp  on  their  industry. 
For  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  rear  more  cocoas,  yams,  and  cassava  than  they  can 
make  use  of  themselves  and  dispose  of  in  the  colony,  when,  as  these  are  articles  which 
cannot  be  exported,  they  must  rot  on  their  hands.  Besides  these  causes  of  the  tardy 
progress  of  civilization,  it  does  really  seem  to  me  that  the  superintendence  of  the  ma- 
numitted slaves  is  not  sufficiently  close  and  strict.  A  most  zealous  and  attentive  super- 
▼isiun  of  those  recently  imported  must  be  of  the  first  consequence,  so  as  to  humanize 
and  reclaim  them  from  their  barbarous  habits, — to  prevent  them  from  relapsing  into 
their  primitive  state  of  brutishness— to  obviate  their  being  kidnapped  from  the  colony  ; 
in  fact,  to  exercise  a  salutary  degree  of  restraint  over  them — to  instruct  them,  and 
to  assist,  overlook,  and  protect  them  in  all  their  actions,  and  in  their  operations  of 
labour  and  indus^.  I  know  that  all  this  is  said  to  be  already  effected,  that  there 
are  superintendents,  managers,  and  schoolmasters  in  every  village  for  the  above  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  somewhat  too  remiss  in  their  duty,  and 
somewhat  too  heedless  and  insensible  of  the  humane  object  lor  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed ;  eUe  no  individual  could  be  kidnapped  without  the  occurrence  being  speedily 
known, — no  individual,  however  wild  and  irreclaimable,  could  return  to  his  primi- 
tive savage  habits,  and  establish  himself  in  « the  bush,*^  without  considerable  exertion 
being  made  to  bring  him  back.  That  many  have  thus  been  suffered  to  resume  their 
original  barbarism  is  evident,  were  there  no  other  proof  of  the  foct,  than  the  nume- 
rous  nocturnal  glimmering  fires  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  the  scattered  sheds^  or  wig- 
wams, to  be  seen  in  various  directions  among  the  underwood  and  jungle  throughout 
the  peninsula,  large  enough  to  contain  only  two  or  three  persons  sitting  upright  No 
one  would  wUlingly  apply  any  personal  censure  in  this  case,  because  the  duties  of 
every  individual  connected  with  the  liberated  African  department  must  be,  if  properly 
performed,  equally  arduous,  laborious,  and  unpleasant.  But,  then,  every  one  con- 
nected with  it  is  well  paid ;  and  surely  a  little  more  paternal  control  than  has  been 
hitherto  exercised,  besides  the  common  routine  of  duty,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  is 
a  great  desideratum. 

"Two  things  are  worthy  of  remark  among  these  poor  Africans:  Great  external  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  Sabbath.  The  blacks  on  that  day  are  clean  and  neatly  dressed, 
the  religious  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  the  busy  clamour  of  the  week  is  hushed 
into  a  solemn  stillness,  more  impressive  even  than  the  calm  serenity  which  pervades 
every  thing  on  that  hallowed  day  in  our  own  free  and  happy  land.  No  doubt  the 
missionaries  deserve  the  credit  of  this.  The  other  fact  is,  that  although  spirits  aro 
remarkably  cheap  in  the  colony,  I  have  never  seen,  in  all  my  excursions  among  them, 
a  single  liberated  African  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
their  civilized  brethren.** 

There  are  many  individuals  who  imagine,  we  cannot  tell  upon  wh  a 
grounds,  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
British  Legislature,  that  not  only  is  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our 
West  India  islands  much  ameliorated,  but  our  acts  for  suppressing  the 
trade,  and  our  treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  if  they  have 
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not  entirely  done  away  with  slave  dealings  have  softened  its  attendant 

miseries.    Such  persons  we  invite  to  a  perusal  of  this  volume ;  but  we 

Hiay  select  one  or  two  instances.    In  the  spring  of  1831^  the  Black 

Joke,  a  tender  belonging  to  the  Dryad^  fell  in  with  the  Marinerito,  a 

large  Spanish  slave-brig,  carrying  ftye  twenty  pounders,  with  a  crew  of 

seventy.two  men,  and  a  cargo  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  slaves — 

a  fortune  to  the  whole  crew,  cQuld  it  have  been  safely  conveyed  to  the 

islands.  After  a  gallant  action,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Lieonard  with 

great  animation,  the  Spaniard  was  captured.    Among  her  wounded  crew 

Were  found  several  Englishmen.    We  think  more  of  her  cargo.    Those 

who  have  often  shuddered  at  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  have 

small  cause  of  congratulation,  save  that  the  scenes  of  diabolical  cruelty 

are  transferred  to  the  ships  of  our  Christian  allies :— ^ 

^  Immediately  after  the  vessel  was  secured,  the  living  were  found  sitting  on  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  below.  Witnessing  their  distress,  the  cap- 
tors poured  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  a  tub  for  them  to  drink  out  of;  but,  being 
unused  to  such  generosity,  they  merely  imagined  that  their  usual  scanty  daily  allow- 
ance of  half  a  pint  per  man  was  about  to  he  served  out ;  and  when  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  might  take  as  much  of  it,  and  as  often  as  they  felt  inclined,  they 
seemed  astoniiihed,  and  rushed  in  a  body,  with  headlong  eagerness,  to  dip  their 
parched  and  feverish  tongues  into  the  refreshing  liquid.  Their  heads  became  wedged 
in  the  tub,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  got  out — not  until  several  were  nearly  suf- 
focated in  its  contents.  The  drops  that  fell  on  the  deck  were  lapped  and  sucked  up 
with  a  most  frightful  eagerness  Jags  were  also  obtained,  and  the  water  handed 
round  to  them ;  and  in  their  precipitation  and  anxiety  to  obtain  rriief  from  the 
burning  thirst  which  gnawed  their  vitals,  they  madly  bit  the  vessels  with  their  teeth, 
and  champed  them  into  atoms.  Then,  to  see  the  look  of  gratification — the  breath- 
less unwillingness  to  part  with  the  vessel,  from  which,  by  their  glistening  eyes^  they 
seemed  to  have  drawn  such  exquisite  enjoyment !  Only  half  satisfied,  they  clung  to 
it,  though  empty,  as  if  it  were  more  dear  to  them,  and  had  afibrded  them  more  of 
earthly  bliss,  than  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred  and  affection.  It  was 
a  picture  of  such  utter  misery  from  a  natural  want,  more  distressing  than  any  one 
can  conceive,  who  has  not  witnessed  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  slave  tnule  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  who  has  not  felt,  for  many  hours,  the  cravings  of  a  burning 
thirst  under  a  tropical  sun.  On  their  way  ashore  to  this  island  from  the  prize— 
their  thirst  still  unquenched — they  lapped  the  salt  water  from  the  boat*s  side.  The 
sea  to  them  was  new,  until  they  tasted  all  its  bitterness ;  they,  no  doubt,  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  their  own  expansive  ftiesh  water  streams,  in  which  they  were  wont 
to  bathe,  or  drink  with  unrestrained  freedom  and  enjoyment.  Before  they  were 
landed,  many  of  the  Africans  already  liberated  at  this  settlement  went  on  board 
to  see  them,  and  found  among  them  several  of  their  friends  and  relations  The 
meeting,  as  may  be  supposed,  was,  for  the  moment,  one  of  pleasure,  but  soon  changed 
into  pain  and  grie£  Can  there  be  in  Britain — ^the  happy  and  the  free — an  individual 
with  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  who  will,  after  this,  advocate  slavery  ?  A  single  fact  like 
this  overthrows  all  the  plausible  sophistry  which  such  an  individual  may  make  use 
of  to  obtain  partisans,  besides  those  who,  like  himself,  are  interested  in  its  support. 
Such  converts  to  the  creed  of  the  right  of  property  in  human  flesh  are  much  misled. 
They  have  only  shewn  to  them  the  bright  side  of  the  picture — ^the  comparatively 
happy  (yet  truly  wretched !)  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  withering  horrors  daily  taking  place  on  the  coast  of 
this  desolated  and  unhappy  land,  from  which  between  sixty  and  eighty  thousand  of 
its  poor  unoffending  children  are  forcibly  abstracted  annually^-cruelly  torn  from 
home,  friends,  and  kindred — from  all  that  can  alone  make  a  life  of  wretchedness 
tolerable.  The  Spanish  crew,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sent  up  in  the  prize  to 
Sierra  Leone,  wero  kept  prisoners  for  some  time  at  Fernando  Po,  but  vrtrt  after- 
wards sent  in  the  Atholl  to  the  island  of  Anobona,  where  they  were  landed  and 
turned  adrift." 

Some  months  later  Mr.  Leonard  mentions  another  exploit  of  the  Black 
Joke,  which  we  may  notice  here.  The  reasoning  he  raises  upon  this 
event  is  perfectly  conclusive. 

«  The  Blade  Joke,  while  cruising  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  fell  in  with  and  captured, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  the  Spanish  schooner,  Potosi,  of  ninety-eight  tons,  twenty-six 
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BMii,  aud  9H€  hundred  and  ninely-otie  slaves  on  hoards  bound  from  Lagos  to  Ha- 
ranna  \  and,  en  the  10th  September,  the  two  tenders,  in  company,  chased  into  the 
river -Bonny,  and  captured  the  Spanish  brigs,  Rapido  and  Regulo, — the  former  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fiye  tons,  eight  large  gunsy'fifiy^ix  men,  and  (wo  hundred  and 
four  slaves  ;  the  latter,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  tons,  (both  Spanish  admeasure, 
ment,)  five  large  guns,  fifty  men,  and  two  slaves :  both  bound  to  Cuba.  Connected 
with  the  capture  of  these  vessels,  a  circumstance  of  the  most  horrid  and  revolting  na- 
ture occurred,  the  relation  of  which  will  afford  an  additional  instance  of  the  cruelty 
and  apathy  of  those  who  carry  on  the  slave  trade, — of  the  imperfection  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  its  suppression,  as  well  as  of  the  additional  inhumanity  entailed  upon  it 
by  ourselves,  as  a  consequence  of  the  very  imperfection  of  these  laws.  Both  vessels 
were  discovered  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bonny,  having  just  sailed  ftom  thence ;  and, 
when  chased  by  the  tenders,  put  back,  made  all  sail  up  the  river,  and  ran  on  shore. 
During  the  chase,  they  were  seen  from  our  vessels  to  throw  their  slaves  overboard, 
by  twos,  shackled  together  by  the  ancles,  and  left  in  this  manner  to  sink  or  swim, 
as  they  best  could !  Men,  women,  and  young  children,  were  seen,  in  great  numbers, 
struggling  in  the  water,  by  every  one  on  board  of  the  two  tenders ;  and,  dreadful  to 
relate,  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  wretched  creatures  perished  in  this 
way,  without  there  being  a  hand  to  help  them ;  for  they  had  all  disappeared  before 
the  tenden  reached  the  spot,  excepting  two,  who  were  fortunately  saved  by  our  boats 
Arom  the  element  with  which  they  were  struggling.  Several  managed,  with  diffi- 
culty, as  may  be  supposed,  to  swim  on  shore,  and  many  were  thrown  Into  large 
canoes,  and  in  that  manner  landed,  and  escaped  death  ;  but  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies 
cast  upon  the  beach,  during  the  suceeding  fortnight,  painfully  demonstrated  that  the 
account  given  to  us,  hy  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Bonny,  of  the  extent  of  the  mas- 
sacre^ had  been  ftr  from  exaggerated.  The  individuals  whose  lives  had  been  saved  by 
the  boats,  were  two  fine  intdligent  young  men,  rivetted  together  by  the  ancles  in  the 
manner  described.  Both  of  them  when  recovered,  pointed  to  the  Siapido  as  the  vess^ 
from  which  they  were  thrown  into  the  water.  On  boarding  this  vessel,  no  slave  was 
ftrand ;  but  her  remorseless  crew  having  been  seen  from  both  tenders  busily  engaged 
in  their  work  of  destruction,  and  as  the  two  poor  blacks,  who  endeavoured  to  express 
gratitude  for  their  rescue  by  every  means  in  their  power,  asserted,  with  horror  and 
alarm  depicted  in  every  feature,  that  this  was  the  vessel  from  which  they  were 
thrown,  she  was  taken  possession  of.  On  board  the  Regulo  wrUy  two  hundred  anii 
four  slaves  were  found  remaining,  of  aboiiifowr  hundred  and  fifty.  All  of  those  on 
board  of  her  Were  branded  with  the  letter  T  on  the  right  shoulder.  Had  the  com- 
maudor  of  the  Black  Joke,  (which  had  been  cruizing  off  the  river  Bonny  for  a  long 
period,)  who  knew  that  those  vessels  were  lying  there,  ready  to  take  slaves  on  board, 
been  permitted  to  use  eYery  means  in  his  power  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  he  could 
and  would  have  gone  up  the  river  with  his  vessel,  and  destroyed  them  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  and  thereby  prevented  the  merciless  cruelty  which  subsequently  took 
place.  But  no !  He  darod  not ;  because  he  was  liable  in  heavy  penalties,  had  he 
even  detained  a  Spaniard,  without  having  slaves  actually  on  board.  These  inhuman 
scoundrels  are  fully  aware  of  this ;  and  it  was  this  veiy  legal  impediment  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Spanish  vessels  which  induced  them  to  throw  their  miserable  captives  into  the 
river ;  so  that,  no  slave  being  found  when  boarded  by  the  tenders,  they  and  their 
vessels  might  be  suffered  to  escape.  But  they  r4>uld  not  effect  their  nefarious  design 
completely,  for  our  tenders  were  close  at  their  heels,  and  they  were  detected  in  their 
crime,  and  consequently  detained.  As,  however,  there  were  no  slaves  actually  found 
071  board  of  the  Rapido,  and  as  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  at 
Sierra  Leone  usunlly  adhere  to  the  letter,  instead  of  the  spiritt  of  the  law,  and  the 
treaties  having  for  their  object  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade-^although  the  fact 
of  her  having  slaves,  bona  fide,  on  board,  and  having  thrown  them  out  in  the  mur- 
derous manner  described,  was  witnessed  by  some  hundreds  of  persons — it  is  question* 
ed  by  matiy  here,  on  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  cases 
somewhat  similar,  whether  this  court,  from  whose  verdict  there  is  no  appeal,  will 
condemn  her  or  not.  It  is  quite  certain,  whether  t1)is  may  be  the  case  or  not,  that 
there  will  be  no  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  perpetrators  of  so  great  a  crime. 
Thus,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  half  measures  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  merciless  traffic,  adds  incalculably  to  its  inhumanity.  Here  we  see 
that,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  save  their  vessels  from  capture,  these  remorseless  specu- 
lators in  blood  sacrificed  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  lives.  Had  we  let  them 
alone,  the  dreadful  event  would  not  have  taken  place." 

One  more  iastance  we  give  of  the  atrocities  inseparable  from  the  trade 
in  slaves. 
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**  A  negro  female  ilaTe,  on  board  tbc  echoooer  captured  by  the  brif  Plamper,  liad/* 
in  the  language  of  Mr  Leonard,  **  with  a  purity  of  heart  that  would  hare  dona  ho- 
nour to  the  moet  refined  and  exalted  etate  of  human  Mdetj,  long  and  indignantly 
repulsed  the  disgusting  advances  of  the  master  of  the  schooner,  until,  at  last,  the  ini« 
qui  tons  wretch,  finding  himself  foiled  in  his  execrable  attempts  on  her  person,  became 
ftirious  w^h  disappointment,  and  murdered  his  unibrtunate  and  unoffending  Tictim 
with  the  most  savage  cruelty,  the  details  of  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  conceived, 
lar  less  described!  And  yet  these  inhuman  miscreants,  in  the  event  of  their  vesMl 
being  captured,  are  generally  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  We  cannot,  or  at  all  events 
we  do  not,  punish  them :  that  is  left  for  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  they  are 
consequently  suffered  to  escape. 

<*  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  numerous  unheard  of  horrors  entailed  on  the  na- 
tive Africans  by  the  Slave  Trade,  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on.  I  shall  relate  another 
which  also  occurred  very  recently.     His  Majesty's  ship  Medina,  cruiaing  off  the  river 
Gallinas,  descried  a  suspicious  sail,  and  sent  a  boat  to  examine  her,  the  officer  of 
which  found  her  to  be  fitted  for  the  reception  of  slaves^  but  without  any  on  board, 
and  consequently  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  course.     It  was  discoTered  some  time 
afterwards,  by  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  vessel,  that  she  had  a  female  slave  on 
board  when  the  Medina  made  her  appearance*  and  knowing  that,  if  found,  this  single 
slave  would  condemn  the  vessel,  the  master  (horreteo  referent)  lashed  the  wretched 
creature  to  an  anchor,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  overboard  I     This  is  an  instance 
of  the  additional  inhumanity  indirectly  entailed  on  the  slave  trade  by  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  England.     Had  our  Government  been  able  to  obtain  from  Spain,  by  the 
firmness  and  determination  of  her  remoustrances,  permission  to  seise  all  vessels  under 
her  ft^  fitted  for  the  reception  qftlaveSf  this  vessel  could  by  no  means  have  escaped, 
and  no  object  could  have  been  gained  by  the  atrocious  murder.    As  it  is,  our  treaty 
with  Spain  limits  us  to  the  seisure  of  vessels  with  slaves  aetuaUy  en  hoard ;  and  this 
single  slave,  if  found  by  the  Medina,  would  have  made  the  vessel  a  legal  capture ;  to 
prevent  which  the  poor  creature  was  cruelly  sacrificed-^the  life  of  a  slave  being  con- 
sidered by  these  wretches  as  no  better  than  that  of  a  dog,  or  one  of  the  brute  creation.*' 
The  author's  speculations  on  the  civilization  of  Africa  are  ingenious, 
and  breathe  a  good  spirit ;  but  the  recent  discoveries  throw  all  previous 
conceptions  into  the  back  groMT\(\,  and  we  now  await  the  issue  of  the  first 
promising  attempt  yet  made  for  the  improvement  of  a  country  with  which 
our  intercourse  has  hitherto  been  unmarked  by  much  advantage.     We, 
however,  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Leonard,  that,  till  the 
Slave  Trade  is  effectually  annihilated,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  civiliz- 
at  ion  ;    and  to  this  the  obstacles  he  enumerates  are  indeed  formidable  ; 
nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  limited  right  of  intarference  Britain 
has  acquired,  though  it  may  prevent  the  slavery  of  numerous  individuals, 
really  aggravates  the  evils  of  the  traffic.    In  the  month  of  October  1830, 
the  Black  Joke  boarded  no  fewer  than  five  French  vessels,  with  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  slaves  on  board,  from  the  river 
Bonny  alone ;  and,  in  the  following  month,  there  were  ten  French  vessels 
lying  in  the  Calebar  river  ready  to  take  slaves  on  board,  the  French 
preventive    squadron  giving  them  no  molestation.     And  this  must  go 
on  till  Britain  obtains  from  France  the  right  of  search.    Our  boasted ''  ex. 
cellent  understanding"  with  the  new  French  government  has  hitherto 
produced  no  advantage  to  the  Africans.     Were  this  power  once  granted, 
and  the  right  of  search  of  vessels  under  Portuguese  colours  extended  to 
the  southward  of  the  equator,  Mr.  Leonard  thinks  the  expectation  of  sup- 
pression feasible. 

«  Were  there,**  he  says,  *^  no  obstocles  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade— were 
every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  found  fitted  for,  or  engaged  in  it,  liable  to  capture, 
were  our  squadron  on  the  coast,  small  as  it  is,  ordered  to  go  on  in  the  glorious  work 
of  emancipation,  without  fear  of  riitk  by  legal  processes  and  diplomatic  squabbles,  and 
entirely  unhampei-ed — were  the  simple  unfettered  order,  «  Suppi*c88  the  slave  trade,* 
issued  by  government  to  the  officer  commanding  our  ships  of  war  here,-*there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast  would  be  immediately  and 
permanently  put  an  end  to.  Not  a  single  vessel  could  escape  us.  While  it  is  other- 
wise, all  our  exertions  are  a  mere  farce — a  perfect  mockery  of  emancipation.  We 
liberate  a  few  of  those  embarked  in  Spanish  vessels,  while  tens  of  thousands  are  em- 
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tMBfccdy  and  the  Tenela  allowed  insoleiitly  to  pa«  us  anmolested,  under  the  influnous 
ibelter  of  the  French  flag  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  and  the  Portuguese  flag 
to  the  loathward.  Upwaida  of  tucty  thousand  slaves,  it  is  calculated,  are  annually 
exported  from  Afiica.  In  1826^  we  emancipated  only  two  ihouwndfive  hundred  and 
sixty-ievtn;  in  1827,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  in  1828,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  and  in  1929^  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  were  liberated,  being  a  year  of  uneommmi  successi  which  arose  from  the 
great  number  of  Brazilian  vessels  running  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  convention 
of  1826,  which  made  the  trade  under  the  Brazilian  flag  piracy.  Since  then,  no  ves« 
sel  has  appeared  under  that  flag  on  the  coast  In  1830  the  number  consequently 
attain  fell  off ;  and  in  the  present  year  little  or  nothing  can  be  done.  Almost  every 
vessel  laden  with  slaves  is  under  the  French  flag,  and  the  people  on  board,  confident 
of-  being  privileged,  literally  laugh  at  us  as  they  pass,  and  often  favour  the  escape  of 
vessels  under  another  flag  liable  to  capture,  by  leading  us  a  dance  after  them.  But, 
besides  the  many  other  impediments  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trader 
while  the  captains  of  his  Majesty^s  ships  are  liable  to  heavy  damages  for  the  deten<« 
tion  of  vessels  with  alavet  on  hoard  which  are  subsequently,  by  a  decision  of  the 
Courts  of  Mixed  Commission,  declared,  in  accordance  with  the  treaties,  to  be  iUegaUjf 
detained^  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  there  must  be  much  hesitation  in  the 
minds  of  these  men  concerning  the  detention  of  vessels  whose  cases  are  at  all  doubtful ; 
and  those  illegally  employed  hav^  no  doabt,  often  been  allowed  io  escape  in  conse^ 
qUence  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  should  they  not  be  condemned* 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  all  attempts  at  suppi'essing  the  slave  trade  under  the  pre- 
sent system  is  a  mere  farce ;  that  all  our  expenditure  for  that  purpose  is  fruitlessly  ; 
nay,  in  many  instances,  injuriously,  employed." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Leonard,  which  we  do  impressed  with  the 
goodness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  excellence  of  his  talents,  we  ottght,  in 
justice,  to  relieve  and  sweeten  the  imagination  of  our  readers  with,  were 
it  but  one  specimen  of  his  lighter  sketches,  until  they  can  procure  his  vo- 
lume for  themselves.  The  service  which  his  book  performs  to  suffering 
humanity  stamps  it,  in  our  esteem,  with  the  highest  value ;  but  it  has 
secondary  merits,  which,  in  another  work,  would  be  considered  primary 
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It  appears  that  the  new  Society  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
water  colours,  sustained  a  money  loss  last  season  in  the  first  working  of' 
their  undertaking ;  and  a  meeting  was  recently  held  by  the  members,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  soliciting  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  some  of 
the  more  gifted  and  influential  professional  brethren.  The  already 
existing,  or  parent  Institution,  so  to  speak,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who, 
deriving  a  high  pecuniary  advantage  from  its  formation,  are  naturally 
disposed  to  act  on  the  '^exclusive"  system,  and  to  close  their  portals 
against  all  would-be  confrerea  who  seek  to  share  in  their  fame  or  their 
good  fortune.  As  a  matter  of  business,  they  are  clearly  blameless  in 
keeping  their  bread  and  butter  to  themselves.  Theirs  was  the  original 
risk ;  and,  if  profit  result,  theirs  unquestionably  ought  that  profit  to  be. 
The  immediate  interests  of  those  who  engaged  in  its  primary  establish- 
ment, and  now  support  it  by  their  annual  contributions,  are  naturally  the 
first  objects  of  attainment  by  all  the  partners  in  the  speculation ;  an<i 
against  them  no  rival  parties  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint. 
Whatever  were  the  first  designs  of  the  originators,  it  is  now  essentially 
a  trading  concern ;  and  the  firmy  like  all  other  commercial  adventurers, 
must  be  protected  from  the  incursions  of  the  less  lucky. — So  they  argue  ( 

It  may  be  within  the  memory  of  man,  that,  sixty-fonr  years  ago^ 
George  the  Third,  of  blessed  memory,  immortalized  his  reign  by  conceiv* 
ing  the  design  of  a  Royal  Academy,  according,  as  the  great  Sir  Joshua 
terms  it, ''  to  the  true  dignity  of  such  an  Institution  ;*'  and,  also,  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  power  by  which  titular  honours  were  to  be  dispensed 
3  G  2 
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among  those  who  specially  tignalixed  theniettlves  in  pictorial  skilly  (or 
were  fortunate  enough  to  poesese  the  private  inflnenoe  to  secvre  it.)  The 
school  thus  royally  founded  and  patronized^  under  the  henign  smiles  of 
''  a  monarch  who,  knowing  the  value  of  science  and  of  elegance,  thought 
every  art  worthy  of  his  notice  that  tends  to  soften  and  humanise  the 
mind,"  could  not  choose  but  flourish ;  so  that,  in  course  of  years,  it 
grew  up  to  goodly  maturity— 4m  edifice  fair  to  look  upon.  It  fostered, 
encouraged,  and  cherished,  with  paternal  care,  talent  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found ;  it  patted  industry  on  the  back ;  it  diowered  down  its  dignities 
and  bon-^ne  with  aU  the  graee  of  liberality,  and  meted  out  even-handed 
justice  to  the  satisfaction  and  admiration  of  all  beholders.  But,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  no  public  body  ever  yet  possessed  a  soul,  and  as  it  is 
equally  notorious  that  Royal  Institutions,  like  every  other  sublunary  thing, 
have  their  rise,  progress,  and  decay;  it  became  perfectly  evident  that  all 
this  was  far  too  good  to  last  long.  It  did  not :  that  is,  so  it  was  said.  In 
an  unhappy  hour  it  began  to  fall  from  its  high  and  palmy  state  into  shock, 
ing  disrepute,  and  calumny  was  busy  in  its  deiiounpement.  Cruelties  the 
most  bitter  were  averred  of  it ;  personalities  were  perpetrated ;  and 
favouritism,  and  exclusivism,  and  blighting  wrong  were,  if  we  are  to 
credit  scandal,  unblushingly  permitted;  to  the  terrible  dismay  of  art,  and 
to  the  subversion  of  its  best  interests.  It  was  accused  of  all  sorts  of  evil, 
and  all  manner  of  unkind  things  were  unreservedly  said  of  it;  so  that,  in 
due  course,  it  became  a  bye-word  and  a  mockery  among  those  who 
beheld  from  afar  off  the  good  things  distributed  among  the  select  few, 
of  whom  themselves  formed  no  part. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  host  of  alleged  defections  by  which  this 
great  first  National  Institution  became  gradually  blotted,  as  it  progress- 
ed on  to  corruption ;  it  will  be  shorter  and  easier  to  take  the  thing  at 
once  for  granted.  Certain  folks  either  were,  or,  what  is  just  as  good, 
fancied  they  were,  fearfully  aggrieved ;  and  as  ''  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  human  endurance  can  no  further  go,"  so  these  chained  and  galled 
spirits  became  suddenly  wise  in  their  generation ;  and,  taking  counsel 
one  with  another,  devised  at  length  a  cunning  means  of  planting  a  thorn 
in  the  foot  which  trod  upon  their  necks.  Patronage,— thus  they  shrewdly 
reasoned, — ^is  the  life-blood  of  an  artist ;  notoriety  the  prime  means  of 
its  attainment.  An  Academician  himself  is  nothing  if  he  be  not  an  exhi- 
bitor. The  exhibition  room  is  the  friendly  go-between  which  politely  intro- 
duces  a  painter  to  the  public ;  and  the  public  is  sure  to  discover, — and, 
discovering,  bestow  it  upon*— those  who  most  merit  his  friendliest  grasp. 
Bottomed  on  these  undeniable  truths,  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed 
many  was  not  long  in  venting  itself  in  bricks  and  mortar.  Opposition 
galleries  came  suddenly  into  being,  and  the  despotism  of  Somerset  House 
became  daringly  disputed. 

The  signal  success  that  followed  this  rebellious  enterprise,  gave  birth^ 
after  a  while,  to  the  Society  of  Water  Colourists ;  then  a  despised,  albeit 
a  large-hearted  race.  Their  works  had  been  ever  before  more  tolerated 
than  encouraged ;  and  the  "  stainers  of  paper"  themselves  received  small 
reverence.  Oil  and  water  never  could  kindly  intermix.  The  oilmen 
were  prone  to  regard  the  watermen  with  a  contumelious  eye ;  and  in  part 
pity,  part  contempt,  (ninety-nine  portions  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
other,)  ever  spoke  of  their  productions  as  nothing  more  than  trashy  evi- 
dences of  the  waste  of  time,  the  waste  of  labour,  and  the  waste  of  paper. 
The  public,  it  must  be  confessed,  went  a  good  way  along  with  the  oilmen 
in  opinion,  and  thought  so  too.  The  ire  of  the  watermen  thus  became 
roused  by  little  and  by  little,  till  at  last  it,  too,  burst  into  an  act  of  des- 
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peration :  they  hauglitily  dissoeiatedthemselveBfrom  these  self-imagined 
superiors ;  and^  in  a  moment  of  incense,  furiously  rushed,  en  masse,  into 
the  first  house  they  could  find  in  Suffolk  Street,  with  a  stair-case  of  be- 
coming^ altitude.  They  dared  an  exhibition  of  their  own,  and  the  public 
stared  at  the  novelty.  The  novelty  produced  curiosity ;  curiosity,  en- 
eouragement ;  encouragement,  emulation ;  and  emulation,  a  marvel, — 
the  ultimate  foundation  of  a  school  of  painting,  which  astonished  the  eyes 
of  watermen,  oilmen,  public  and  alL 

A  new  source  of  wealth  and  immortality  was  now  opened  up;  and  in. 
-  creasing  numbers  of  gallant  aspirants  have,  ever  since  that  auspicious 
period,  been  eagerly  striving  to  share  in  blessings  so  great.  But  these 
are  times  (were  other  ever  known?)  when  bodies,  corporate,  public,  pri- 
vate,  or  individual,  are  bound  to  take  special  care  of  "  number  one,"  and 
to  let  others  shift,  and  strain,  and  struggle,  how  they  can,  whether  the 
pursuit  be  after  gold  or  after  glory.  This  same  pursuit  is  too  hot  and 
too  selfish  ;  the  labourers  swarm  too  thickly  to  allow  of  any  indulgence 
in  courteous  liberalities,  or  disinterested  generosity  on  either  side. 

Now,  it  is  a  long  time  before  men,  engaged  in  occupations  of  science  or 
the  arts,  can  discover  the  secrets  of  commercial  policy :  they  move  in  a  dif. 
ferent  atmosphere  to  that  which  envelopes  the  mere  man  of  business.  The 
dirty  trickeries  of  ordinary  trading  are  unknown  to  them.  Their  whole 
soul  is  too  much  absorbed  in  the  severe  delight  of  mental  cultivation ;  too 
much  abstracted  by  the  high  and  all-engrossing  engagement  in  matters  of 
moral  perfection.  They  are  guiltless,  even  in  thought,  of  the  debasing  arti- 
fices  of  the  money-getting  craft,  ever  most  rife  where  commerce  most 
thrives.  They  are  panting  after  honourable  distinction,  and  upheld  in  their 
career  by  an  ambition  too  noble  and  elevating  to  admit  of  gross  and  gro- 
velling influences.  Actuated  by  principles  so  lofty  in  their  own  estimation, 
and  so  ludicrous  in  the  estimation  of  the  man  of  trade,  their  energies  are 
directed  to  that  goal  whence  alone  can  be  derived  the  great  reward  of 
imperishable  renown ;  while  he,  with  a  knowing  wink  and  quiet  chuckle, 
buttons  up  his  subtilly-gotten  gold,  and  thinks  them  all  a  set  of  nin^ 
compoops  together. 

It  is  only  when  depressed  by  poverty,  or  brought  low  by  grinding  ne- 
cessity, when  the  "  helping  hand,"  the  countenance,  the  encouragement, 
which  they  deem  others  would  be  ready  and  delighted  to  extend  to  them, 
is  utterly  refused,  that  their  eyes  become  truly  opened  to  the  sordid 
selfishness  which  characterises  human  actions.  It  is  then  that  they  see, 
in  its  just  interpretation,  the  horrible  truth  of  that  law  which  condemns 
all  living  things  "  to  eat  or  be  eaten  !"  They  then  feel,  that  generous 
rivalry,  B,nd  friendly  emulation,  and  mutual  succour  in  the  hour  qf  need, 
are  marvellous  pretty  words  to  put  together,  but  that  they  admit  of  a 
difference  of  signification  according  to  the  views  of  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer,  and  to  the  change  of  season.  "  Heels-tripping"  is  the  game, 
and  they  must  learn  to  play  it.  Casting  to  the  winds  the  feelings  of 
delicacy,  honour,  and  high-mindedness,  which  they  ever  cherished  with 
Jealous  care,  they  must  now  prepare  themselves  to  jostle  sturdily  with 
their  neighbours,  and  push  their  fortunes  with  tliat  ringleness  of  pui^se, 
that  rude  unbrotherly  violence  to  others,  which  the  men-of-the-world 
multitude  display  with  such  energy  and  success.  Thus  schooled  by 
necessity  first,  then  by  the  force  of  universal  custom,  themselves  ulti- 
mately become  the  things  they  once  despised :  all  feelings  of  fellowship 
are  dried  up ;  their  hearts  have  got  cool ;  and  friendship  and  liberality, 
lik^  ^'  love,"  are  mighty  magnificent  names,  but  fit  only  for  the  young 
and  the  inexperienced  to  prate  about. 
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It  was  unwise^  though  excusable,  in  those  of  the  .profession  who  he^ 
l<mged  not  to  the  old  Society  of  water*colour  painters^  to  expect  that  its 
members  would  give  assistance  to  aliens  at  their  own  immediate  saeri. 
fice ;  and  it  was  unwise^  though  excusable  in  them,  upon  being  disap. 
pointed,  to  aspire  to  a  rivalry  before  they  ^ere  properly  prepared  to 
assert,  effectively,  their  claims  to  an  equal  participation  in  public  patron- 
age.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  reflection,  and  much  buffieting,  with  the 
world,  induced  them  at  length  to  take  some  such  glances  as  the  foregoing, 
at  the  history  of  pictorial  institutions,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  deduce  certain  inferences  there- 
from ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  inferences  were  prematurely  drawn, 
and  not  a  little  unsound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  gifted  persons, 
whose  names  are  now  unknown,  would  have  obtained  an  early  eminence, 
had  they  gained  the  notoriety  and  support  which  juxta-position  with  those 
beautiful  works  annually  appearing  in  Suffolk  Street,  would  have  secured 
for  them.  But  it  was  rash  to  imagine,  because  this  advantage  was  denied 
them  there,  that  an  equivalent  was  of  certain  attainment  by  the  mere  act 
of  exhibition  any  where  else.  They  were  too  eager ;  but  their  power  was 
not  equal  to  their  eagerness  :  they  began  too  soon,  and  they  failed  from, 
sheer  incompetency.  It  was  not  that  other  institutions  had  the  sunlight 
of  "  fashion"  upon  them ;  it  was  not  that  they  had  been  old  established 
favourites,  and  had  acquired  a  name  which  defied  competition :  it  was, 
that  no  signal  merit,  no  commanding  skill,  was  apparent  in  the  new 
society ;  they  were  alone  in  their  mediocrity,  and  as  a  parent  patteth  not 
a  child's  head  approvingly,  unless  for  some  act  of  special  good  behaviour, 
so  the  public  saw  no  reason  for  the  bestowal  of  that  matchless  sugar- 
plum— ^its  favour — ^thereupon. 

Equally  unwise  is  it  in  them,  we  think,  to  hope  for  either  assistance, 
sympathy,  or  commiseration  from  the  rival  institutions,  or  from  rival 
artificers  individually.  Fortune  always  gives  with  its  blessings  a  speculum, 
in  which  all  viewed  things  are  reflected  back  in  an  altered  aspect ;  and 
though  the  claim  now  about  to  be  made  might,  at  one  time,  have  been 
deemed  irresistible,  (had  themselves  formed  some  among  the  appealing 
parties,)  it  may  now,  perhaps,  be  regarded  by  them,  in  their  changed 
position,  as  a  favour  which — they  are  very  sorry,  but — ^must  not  be 
granted.  The  loan  of  a  bad  unsold  picture  or  two,  may,  here  and  there, 
possibly  be  afforded  by  some  half-grown  lion,  merely  for  advertisement's 
sake;  but  the  cordial  beneficial  aid  of  any  eminent  individual,  whose 
influence,  backed  by  intrinsically  valuable  and  attractive  contributions, 
should  be  worth  the  having,  is  more,  we  surmise,  than  will  be  given. 

It  is  from  the  public  alone  that  they  must  look  for  effective  support. 
The  public  has  little  to  do  with  private  feuds,  party  feeling,  or  the  false 
philosophy  of  jealous  and  ungenerous  rivalry  ;  and  it  is  now,  more  than 
at  any  previous  period,  beginning  to  judge  for  itself,  without  favour  or 
misguiding  influences,  in  all  matters  obnoxious  to  its  impartial  decision. 
The  day  is  gone  by  when  it  was  wont  to  be  prejudiced  by  high  sounding 
names,  in  persons  or  places.  An  epithet  is  no  longer  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  weight  of  titular  honours  is  fast  waxing  to  feather-like  ponderosity ; 
and  a  good  artist  peeds  not,  in  these  times,  the  once  magic  influence  of 
an  *'  R.  A."  appendage  to  his  surname,  nor  the  walls  of  a  famous  edifice, 
to  give  glory  to  his  works,  in  order  to  attain  for  himself  popular  admi- 
ration and  pecuniary  emolument.  He  needs  now  little  of  the  adventi- 
•  tious  aid  which  fellowship  with  renowned  names,  or  connexion  with  fa« 
youred  foundations,  once  used  to  impart.  The  stage  of  a  common  thea- 
tre is  found  to  be  as  goodly  an  arena  for  the  display  of  excellence  as  tfce 
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^'  Great  Room"  of  a  certain  great  house  in  the  Strand  : — the  world  oannot 
detect  one  beauty  more  in  Stanfield's  pictures  since  he  became  one  of 
the  "  elect"  than  it  observed  before ;  and  his  talent  would  have  ranked 
equally  high  in  general  estimation^  had  he  remained  for  ever  excluded. 

The  public  are  wise  enough  to  see  that  works  of  art  are  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  mere  sources  of  a  fleeting  pleasure — ^pretty  things 
to  tickle  the  eye  for  a  while,  and  be  then  forgotten.  The  human  mind 
is  fashioned  and  created  in  proportion  to  its  connexion  with  the  exter. 
nal  world  through  the  agency  of  the  senses ;  and  the  accurate  representa- 
tion of  objects  which  shall  convey  to  it  any  new  set  of  impressions,  is  a 
noble  substitute  for  absent  reality.  Every  new  impression  is  an  item 
in  the  amount  of  man's  knowledge ;  and  according  as  that  impression  is 
made  from  objects  that,  in  their  kind,  most  approach  to  perfection,  by  so 
much  does  mental  power  become  extended  and  improved.  The  pursuit 
after  perfection  is  not  simply  the  surest  test  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
but  it  is  a  grand  means  by  which  the  social  relations  of  life  become  ele- 
vated and  improved.  Those,  therefore,  who,  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  powers,  are  enabled  to  exhibit  nature  in  her  purest  and  most  per- 
feet  form,  and  to  stimulate  others  to  a  contemplation  of  its  varied  and 
multiplied  beauties,  achieve  a  great  moral  good  to  the  many,  whUe  they 
surely  erect  a  lasting  monument  to  their  own  individual  fame,  and  assert 
a  resistless  claim  upon  the  public  for  their  gratitude  and  support. 

The  public  are  prepared  to  remunerate  true  excellence  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  It  may  have  been  a  little  tardy  in  its  adjudications, 
times  gone  by ;  but,  blessings  upon  the  schoolmaster!  discerning  philoso- 
phers are  now  as  common  as  blackberries,  and  merit  is  sure  to  receive  its 
due,  and  that  promptly  too.  Flowers  need  no  **  longer  blush  unseen,  nor 
waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,"  unless  they  like.  Genius  is 
sure  to  be  detected  in  these  publishing  days  ;  and  if  cultivated  to  useful 
purposes,  is  sure  to  secure  honour,  and  the  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts 
of  men.  It  is  not  by  works  of  mediocrity  that  patronage  can  be  secured  ; 
excellence  and  perfection  (as  nearly  as  it  can  be  approached)  are  the 
objects  of  public  pursuit;  and  all  inferior  claims  stand  the  risk  of  being 
wholly  unheeded. 

Our  advice,  then,  to  the  new  Society  is  this :  Seek  not  the  lukewarm, 
doubtful  succour  of  those  who  are  running  the  same  race  with  your- 
selves. Waste  not  your  time  in  soliciting  uncertain  assistance;  neither 
paralyze  your  powers  by  acts  of  useless  repining.  Depend  not  upon 
others,  but  upon  yourselves  alone.  Look  to  yourselves  as  the  only  sure 
source  whence  success  will  flow,  and  employ  all  your  energies  to  com. 
mand  it.  Strive, — earnestly,  resolutely,  strive, — ^to  attain,  by  your  own 
efforts,  that  eminence  which  has  secured  to  your  rivals  the  patronage 
you  now  seek  to  participate  in.  Paint,  paint  away,  like  Trojans  ;  and  be 
not  cast  down.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish wonders.  Study,  severely,  intensely;  select  the  best  models  and 
the  best  masters ;  fix  your  right  eye  upon  nature  and  the  other  upon 
art,  and  fear  not  the  issue.  Talent,  like  water,  is  sure  to  find  its  level ; 
and  though  it  may  not  be  this  year  or  the  next,  depend  upon  it  that,  if 
you  are  true  to  yourselves,  you  will  become  no  contemptible  rivals  to 
those  whom  you  now  look  so  angrily  upon.  You  may  not  all  be  Copley 
Fieldings  to  the  full,  perhaps :  but — and  remember  this ;  ponder  well 
upon  it; — it  is  easier  for  you  to  approach  the  present  excellence  of  that 
delightful  artist,  than  it  is  for  him  to  exceed  it !  While  those  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  are  standing  comparatively  still,  you  will  be  in  the 
full  activity  of  advancement,  and  the  race  will  not  be  spiritless. 
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In  the  brief  limits  to  which  an  Article  in  a  Monthly  Periodical  must 
be  confined,  we  cannot  do  more  than  glance  very  cursorily  at  the  more 
important  features  of  the  subject  to  which  we  now  address  ourselves. 
Even  such  a  cursory  glance  may  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  without 
use.     We  are  arrived  at  a  crisis,  at  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
intelligent  member  of  the  community  to  make  himself  at  least  generally 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  placed ;  that 
he  may,  in  his  own  sphere,  however  circumscribed^  lend  his  influence  to 
the  promotion  of  such  of  the  many  measures  that  must  speedily  occupy 
public  attention,  as  he  may  think  good,  and  may  aid  in  opposing  such 
as  he  may  think  evil.    The  measures  already  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  must  soon  be  agitated  there^  bear  too  strongly  upon  the 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  empire,  and  upon  the  social  state  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  not  to  deserve  an  attention  wliich  the  people 
have  not  been  in  use  to  pay  to  public  affairs.    Tob  much  has  been^  in 
times  past^  left  to  the  discretion  of  those,  whom  accident  or  party  in- 
trigue has  placed  in  the  seats  of  power.    That  the  consequence  has  been 
disastrous,  all  know^  and  most  feel.     It  now  behoves  every  man  to  un- 
derstand and  take  an  interest  in  public  matters^  for  his  own  particular 
sake,  as'well  as  for  the  sake  of  his  country.    Selfishness  and  patriotism 
here  dictate  the  same  course. 

The  course  we  propose  to  pursue,*  in  our  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  is  to  advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  three  great  classes  of  the  community,  the  Upper  Ranks,  the  Middli^ 
Classes,  and  the  Operatives.  We  shidl  next  devote  our  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  considered  as  a  whole,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  nation  is  involved  ;  and  conclude,  by  endeavouring  to  show 
how  those  difficulties  ought  to  b^  encountered.  We  shall  have  to  touch 
upon  matters  of  extreme  delicacy.  But  the  times  require  plain  dealing, 
and  forbid  our  turning  away  our  eyes  from  any  part  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore  us.  Conscious  of  none  but  honest  intentions,  we  shall  not  conceal 
any  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  part  of  a  fool  to  shun  the  investigation 
of  his  own  embarrassed  affairs.  A  wise  man  looks  his  difficulties  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  resolutely  sets  himself  to  overcome  them. 

First,  perhaps,  in  order,  although  certainly  last  in  importance,  comes 
the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Upper  Ranks,  in  which  we  include  the 
nobility,  proprietors  of  large  landed  estates,  and  aU  persons  of  large  in- 
come  not  derived  from  personal  exertion.  Even  this  class  is  by  no 
means  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  the  general  distress  which 
prevails  in  the  country ;  although  their  wealth,  and  the  comparatively 
small  portion  of  their  income  abstracted  by  our  monstrously  absurd  and 
partial  system  of  taxation,  make  them  feel  the  pressure  of  the  general 
distress,  to  an  extent,  small  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  abridgment  of 
comfortSj  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  borne  by  the  other  classes. 
Their  rents  are  reduced,  to  be  sure,  very  considerably  ;  in  many  cases  to 
the  extent  of  a  third ;  their  interest  on  loans  abated  one  or  two  per 
cent. ;  but  that  reduction  of  rents,  or  interest  of  money,  is  not  to  be 
named  with  the  sufferings  of  the  other  classes.  Besides,  money  has  be- 
come more  valuable  since  the  pressure  of  calamity  on  the  industrious 
classes.  The  same  nominal  amount  of  income  will  now  exchange  for 
more  commodities  than  before.    Still  the  upper  classes  do  suffer.    Be- 
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«ideft  the  curtailment  of  their  incomes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  something  to  be  taken  into  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  insecu- 
rity of  property,  caused  not  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Revolution- 
ary Ministry,  as  the  Tory  part  of  the  Aristocracy  choose  to.  designate 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  but  by  the  base  and  irritating  opposition 
offered  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  avowed  hostility  of  that  faction  to 
all  those  measures  to  which  the  Bill  was  intended  to  lead.    We  wit^ 
not  to  create  any  undue  alarm ;  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  our 
opinion,  that  until  every  one  of  the  great  measures  of  Reform,  on  whicb 
the  people  have  set  their  hearts,  be  obtained ;  until  every  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  honest  industry,  free  from  restrictions  at 
once  impolitic  and  unjust ;  until  the  people  have  cheap  and  good  govern- 
ment,—-property  in  this  countiy  will  not  be  perfectly  safe.  But  there  are 
other  abridgments  of  their  income,  from  causes  which,  although  only 
prospective  have  a  present  effect.    The  apprehended   Reform,  perhaps 
abolition,  of  the  English   and  Irish  Church  Establishments  ;  the  re- 
duction of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  the  abolition  of  pensions  and  sine- 
cures, and  discontinuance  of  the  deadweight ,  or  our  system  of  main- 
taining  an  army  of  officers  on  half-^»y,  besides  the  regular  army  on 
whole  ;  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  a  near  approach  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage  and  improper  influences ;  will  go  far  to  throw  on  the  Aristo- 
cracy the  burden  of  establishing  in  the  world  their  younger  children  out 
of  their  own  private  fortunes,  instead  of  out  of  the  public  purse, — a  novel 
and  grievous  hardship  to  them,  as  they  will,  no  doubt,  think.   Then,  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which   is  as  certain  to  take  place  as  that 
justice,  and  strength,  and  intelligence,  are  more  than  a  match  for  injus- 
tice, weakness,  and  ignorance,  will  cause  some  diminution  of  the  incomes 
of  the  landed  Aristocracy,  although  not  so  great  as  they  apprehend. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that,  besides  the  defalcation  of  rents  al- 
ready experienced,  there  is  such  a  prospect  of  more,  and  such  an  abate- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  unjust  privileges  herefofore  inseparable  from 
extensive  property  in  land,  that  estates  cannot  be  sold   except  at  what 
are  regarded  by  the  owners  as  inadequate  prices.     There  is  such  a  stag- 
nation in  the  market  for  landed  property  at  present  as  was  never  known. 
As  yet,  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  persons  of  the  Aristocratic  class, 
who  have  large  incomes  free  from  debt.    That  numerous  portion  of  the 
Aristocracy,  who  have  large  debts,  as  well  as  large  incomes,  have  suffered 
far  more  severely  than  their  unincumbered  brethren.    While  their  rents 
have  fallen  SO  or  30  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  the  jointures,  the  provisions 
to  younger  children,  payable  out  of  their  estates,  have  not  fisllen  at  alt ; 
and  the  interest  of  their  mortgages  only  one  or  two  per  cent.     Many 
landed  proprietors  are  thus  reduced  to  less  than  one-hdf  of  their  former 
free  incomes. 

We  now  come  to  a  class,  with  whose  sufferings  we  sympathize  mote 
than  with  those  of  the  Aristocracy, — ^the  Middle  Class,  including  all  per. 
sons  above  the  rank  of  Operatives,  who  live  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
those  whoee  incomes,  although  arising  from  property  of  some  kind, 
without  personal  exertion,  are  too  small  to  give  them  a  place  among  the 
Aristocracy.  It  is  more  diffieolt  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of 
this  class,  than  that  of  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  order.  Hie  poor 
man,  when  times  of  distress  come  on,  having  no  accumulated  savings  to 
fall  back  on,  cannot  conceal  his  poverty.  The  rich  man,  again,  knowing 
that  his  income,  although  reduced,  is  still  great,  and  that  he  is  only  suf- 
fering in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  class,  does  not  care  for  conceaL 
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meiit  of  the  reduction^  even  were  concealment  practicable ;  which^  in  hie 
caae^  for  obvious  reaeons^  it  seldom  is*  But  the  incomes  of  manufac- 
turers^ ship  owners,  merd&ants,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers,  are  often  care- 
fully  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  even  their  own  clerks,  managers,  and 
nearest  connexions,  as  far  as  possible ;  always  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  quantity  of  business  they  do  is  also  concealed  ;  likewise 
the  loans  and  accommodations  they  require,  and  every  thing  which  tends 
to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  their  business  and  finances.  There,  conse- 
quently, must  be  much  uncertainty  in  any  conjecture  we  make  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Middle  Classes.  We  shall,  however,  make  the 
best  use  of  the  indications  of  their  prosperity  or  adversity  that  we  can 
perceive. 

Two  things  of  importance  will  at  once  be  admitted.  First,  that  there 
is  a  general  impression  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Middle  Classes, 
generally,  are  struggling  with  diminished  business,  and  still  more  dimi. 
nished  profits ;  that,  in  short,  much  commercial  distress  exists  among 
them,  much  gloom  and  depression  of  spirit.  Secondly,  that  not  one  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  middle  class  is  even  supposed  to  be  reaping 
large  gains,  and  enjoying  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  In  an  average  state 
of  the  country,  there  should,  from  the  natural  fluctuations  of  trade, 
always  be  some  division  of  this  class  in  an  extra  flourishing  condition, 
as  well  as  some  other  division  suffering  more  than  its  proper  share  of 
adversity,  from  temporary  causes.  But  at  present,  while  all  the  divi- 
sions are  suffering  so  mudi,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  suffering 
most,  there,  undeniably,  is  not  one  division  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  of 
extraordinary  prosperity.  The  manufacturers,  with  greatly  increased 
And  improved  machinery,  and  wages  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance 
which  can  keep  the  miserable  creatures  which  tend  their  machines  alive, 
shouid,  from  these  causes,  make  large  profits.  Yet,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Their  profits  are  small;  the  prices  they  can  obtain  for  their  goods 
scarcely  remunerating.  A  large  part  of  what  they  manufacture  is  done 
more  because,  having  capital  embarked  in  mills,  an  establishment  to 
keep  up,  and  a  connexion  in  trade  to  maintain,  they  must  keep  manufac- 
turing, than  on  account  of  any  profit  they  can  hope  to  realise  from 
their  manufacture.  About  the  condition  of  the  merchants,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  more  than  others ;  and  shall  only  advert  to  the  general  under- 
standing,  that  they,  too,  are  reaping  inadequate  gains,  and  suffering  heavy 
losses ;  in  short,  that  they  are  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  state.  The  ship- 
owners have  long  been  complaining ;  even  more  loudly  than  other  classes ; 
and  their  complaints  were,  not  without  apparent  reason,  disregarded,  as 
long  as  they  kept  building  new  ships  to  carry  on  the  trade  they  pro- 
claimed so  miserably  unproductive.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade ;  and  we 
are  now  disposed  to  believe  their  complaints  of  unproductive  employ- 
ment, for  some  time  back,  too  well  founded.  That  their  profits  have 
been  small  since  the  peace  of  1815,  we  never  doubted.  We  only  ascribed 
the  unwonted  loudness  of  their  outcry  to  the  rapid  fall  from  the  enor- 
mous profits  the  ship-owners  were  making  before  the  peace,  to  the  same 
diminished,  and  steadily  diminishing,  profits  realised  by  other  classes. 
With  the  present  state  of  that  numerous  division  of  the  middle  class, 
which  consists  of  shopkeepers,  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  ship-owners ;  and  shall, 
therefore,  dwell  longer  on  the  state  of  this  class  than  we  have  done  on 
the  condition  of  the  other  classes  of  the  middle  ranks.     Much  of  what 
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we  liave  to  say  of  them  will  probably  be  recognised  by  the  other  classes  of 
the  middle  rank  as  applicable  to  their  own  condition. 

The  numerous^  and  important  class  of  shop-keepers,  then,  we  scruple 
not  to  say,  we  know  to  be  in  a  state  of  unexampled  suffering.  Their 
business  is  diminished  ;  their  profits  reduced ;  and  their  losses,  from  bad 
debts  and  unsaleable  stock,  increased.  Their  prosperity  depends  on  that 
of  the  other  classes,  as  they  are  the  mere  instruments  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  manufacturers,  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  corn-growers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumers,  on  the  other.  If  the  part  of 
these  classes  suffer  any  diminution  of  trade ;  if  they  manufacture  less ; 
exchange  with  foreign  countries  less,  or  produce  less  than  in  times  of 
prosperity;  the  shop-keepers  have  less  employment  in  their  trade  of 
distribution ;  that  is,  a  lesser  quantity  of  goods  to  supply  their  custom- 
ers with,  in  exchange  for  money.  And  if  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  ship-owners,  and  com-growers  are  diminished,  especially 
when  their  expenses  are  not  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
their  losses  increased ;  these  classes,  who,  of  course,  are  all  consumers, 
and  customers  of  the  shop-keeper,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  producers, 
&c.,  cannot  take  their  wonted  quantities  of  commodities  from  the  shop- 
keepers. Farther,  if  the  rents  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  houses,  and 
shops  are  reduced ;  if  the  interest  of  the  monied  capitalist  is  lessened, 
these  wealthy  classes,  on  whom  the  higher  class  of  shop-keepers  and 
tradesmen  chiefly  depend,  contract  the  extent  of  their  orders ;  or,  going 
abroad,  to  economise  and  escape  the  heavy  burdens  and  high  prices  of 
their  own  country,  carry  their  custom  to  the  shop-keepers  of  Paris  or 
Brussels.  Then,  the  far  more  numerous  class  of  shop-keepers  and 
tradesmen  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
working  classes,  and  of  each  other,  suffer  by  the  depreciated  state  of 
the  operatives,  to  an  extent  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  poor  opera- 
tives themselves. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  that  because  both  the  upper  ranks  and  the 
middle  classes  are  suffering  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  any  approach 
to  equality  in  their  respective  extents  of  suffering.  By  Buffering  we 
mean,  at  the  present  moment,  pecuniary  loss ;  mental  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  that  loss,  we  shall  advert  to  by  and  bye.  The  extent  of  the 
rich  man's  suffering  from  the  distress  of  the  times  is  easily  measured. 
His  rents  from  lands^  houses,  or  shops,  is  reduced  perhaps  SO,  SO,  or  40 
per  cent. ;  a  heavy  reduction  no  doubt ;  but,  if  he  is  not  burdened  with 
debts,  jointures,  or  provisions  to  younger  children,  he  has  a  large  and 
certain  income  still ;  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  reduction 
of  the  nominal  amount  of  his  income  is  partly  compensated  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  commodities  that  the  present  increased  value  of  mo- 
ney, or  fall  in  prices,  enables  him  to  purchase  with  the  same  sum  which, 
before,  could  only  purchase  a  lesser  quantity.  It  is  very  different  with 
the  shop-keeper.  If  his  business  is  reduced  SO  or  30  per  cent.,  (and  it  is 
often  reduced  more,)  he  seldom  can  reduce  his  expenses  of  business  in 
the  same  proportion.  If  the  diminution  of  business  causes,  as  is  often 
the  case,  an  additional  scramble  for  what  still  is  to  be  had,  keener  com- 
petition, and  a  reduced  rate  of  prices, — his  groee  profits  on  the  business 
retained,  are  reduced  to  a  rate  compatible  only  with  a  greatly  enlarged, 
instead  of  diminished  amount  of  business.  If,  besides  the  operation  of 
those  causes,  his  losses  from  bad  debts,  and  reduction  in  the  value  of  his 
stock,  are  greater  than  usual,  his  gross  profits  are  gone  ;  he  loses  annu- 
ally instead  of  gaining  by  his  business ;  carries  it  on  merely  in  the  hope 
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of  bettor  tinei,  and  from  not  knowing  what  elio  to  turn  himaelf  to. 
That  this  is  the  aetual  stoto  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  shop- 
keeper* of  €hreat  Britain  and  Irehmdy  at  this  moment,  we  do  verily-  be- 
lieve. No  shop-keeper  whose  capital  and  credit  ore  not  above  suspicion, 
will  admit  this  meUneholy  picture  to  represent  his  own  case ;  but  we 
appeal  to  all  shopJceepers,  whether  they  do  not  believe,  from  all  that  they 
have  been  able  to  observe  of  the  stoto  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the 
concerns  of  individual  traders,  whether  the  picture  be  not  too  aocurate 
a  representotion  of  the  stoto  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  -individuals 
engaged  in  any  business  with  which  they  happen  to  be  acquainted. 

In  every  kind  of  trade  which  is  not  exposed  to  a  monopoly,  from  its 
requiring  unoommon  skill,  hereditory  reputotion,  or  a  very  large  capital, 
but  is  open  to  a  great  many  individuals,  there  are  always,  in  ordinary 
times,  a  few  making  rich  ;  the  far  greater  number  merely  keeping  their 
position,  making  a  moderate  income,  and  spending  it ;  and  a  number,  not 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole,  slowly  or  rapidly,  as  the  case 
nay  be,  going  on  the  sure  road  to  poverty  and  ruin.  When  evil  times 
some,  when  business  is  diminished  in  amount,  profita  diminished  in  rato, 
stock  depredatod  in  value,  and  bad  debtoare  increased ;  the  consequences 
to  the  individuals  in  each  of  these  three  situations  in  trade,  are  obvious. 
These  who  were  making  rich,  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  livelihood  :  those 
who  were  merely  maintaining  themselves,  even  although  they  generally, 
after  a  certain  length  of  experience  of  the  calamity  of  the  times,  contract 
their  expenditure,  carry  on  their  business  at  a  steady  loss :  the  progress 
of  the  previously  losing  class  towards  bankruptcy  is  increased  in  celerity. 
If  the  approach  of  bad  times  has  been  rapid  ;  if  there  has  been  a  eom^ 
msrcial  eriHs ;  there  will,  in  addition  to  tbe  operation  of  the  times  on 
the  three  classes  we  have  described,  be  an  instantaneous  sweeping  away 
of  numbers  of  the  third  and  second,  and  even  of  a  few  of  the  first  or 
gaining  class.  But  if  the  approach  of  the  commercial  depression  has 
been  slow ;  and  more  especiidly,  if,  not  long  before,  there  happened  a 
commercial  crisis  whidi  overthrew  every  tottoring  or  unsubstantial 
trader,  the  destructive  operation  of  bad  times  will  be  of  the  gradual  kind 
we  have  described.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  distress  of  the  country 
at  this  moment. 

If  the  pecuniary  suiFerings  of  the  middle  classes  far  exceed  those  of  the 
upper  ranks,  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  former  exceed  any  feeling  of 
the  calamity  of  the  times  by  the  lattor,  in  a  still  greator  proportion. 
The  aristoeratic  classes  are  brought  up  fi'om  their  infancy  amidst  a  care- 
lessness of  money,  and  a  contompt  for  the  vulgar  notions  of  economy 
and  pecuniary  independence,  that  have  no  place  among  the  middle  dass. 
The  rich  man  often  does  not  know  the  extont  of  his  income,  except  from 
report ;  draws  upon  his  agent  or  stoward,  until  admonished  that  he  is 
antidpating  too  much  of  his  future  rents,  orders  his  stoward  to  raise 
money  in  any  way  he  oan ;  and  when  at  last  his  debta  press  upon  him 
with  accumulated  force,  the  family  estato  is  put  out  to  nurse,  as  the 
phrase  is ;  and  the  owner  retires  to  some  snug  quarter,  where  he  escapee 
his  former  expenrive  associates,  and  can,  as  he  thinks,  combine  gaiety 
with  economy ;  or  takes  his  family  to  the  Continent,  where  his  Hberai 
aliowanoe  from  his  creditors  will  maintain  them  in  as  many  luxuries  as 
his  whole  rents  could  do  here.  This  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  an 
impoverished  Aristocrat ;  and  it  happens  so  often,  that  the  disgrace  is 
the  part  of  the  occurrence  that  is  least  felt.  Sir  John  This,  Lord  T'other, 
the  great  Mr.  B.  of  B.  Hidl,  and  many  other  neighbouts,  are  in  the  same 
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pvAdiounent,  and  talk  and  write  Jocularly  about  it.  Very  differently 
doea  the  poor  ahop-keeper  or  tradeamen  feel>  when  compelled  by  diminu* 
tion  of  bttsineMy  reduced  rates  of  profits,  and  increaaed  losses,  to  trench 
upon  his  limited  ci^iital  for  subsistence  for  a  suceession  of  years,  with  no 
prospect  of  better  fortunes,  and  the  certidnty  that,  without  a  speedy  re- 
vival of  trade,  his  ruin  must  ensue.  Very  differently  from  the  lofty 
ones. does  he  feel  when,  at  last,  stem  ruin  approaches;  when  he  be- 
comes  afraid  to  see  the  door  of  his  shop  opened,  or  startles  at  the  sound 
of  his  house-bell,  lest  the  visitor  be  a  tax-gatherer,  a  creditor  whom  he 
cannot  pay,  or  a  bailiff,  instead  of  a  customer  or  employer.  He  haa 
been  accustomed,  from  his  youth,  to  regard  prosperity  in  Ids  occupation 
as  the  grand  aim  of  his  life  ;  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  debts  aa 
the  point  of  honour;  and  bankruptcy  as  the  depth  of  disgrace.  .  Whei^ 
reduced  by  the  pressure  of  bad  times  to  the  state  in  which  we  hav& 
given  it  as  our  belief,  a  large  proportion  of  the  shopJceepers  of  this  coun.^ 
try  are  at  this  moment,  he  cannot  contract  his  expenditure  io  two-thirds 
of  what  it  was,  avoid  the  incurring  of  debts,  and  still  live  comfortably, 
although  abridged  of  a  few  accustomed  luxuries.  Reduce  his  expend!^ 
ture  to  some  extent  he  may;  but,  in  the  case  we  hav«  supposed,  his 
whole  income  is  gone,  his  capital  diminished,  and  still  constantly  en« 
croached  upon  by  his  necessary  maintenance.  As  his  ciq^ital  becomea 
more  and  more  diminished,  he  feels  as  If  the  principle  of  vitality  in  hia 
weie  lessened,  aa  if  what  he  is  in  the  course  of  losing  were  part  of  hiro.^ 
self,  as  if  that  capital,  which  is  making  to  itself  wings  and  flying  away^ 
were,  indeed,  what  the  word  would  seem  to  signify,  part  of  hie  euhetanee^ 
Full  of  evil  as  the  present  day  is,  the  future  is,  in  prospect,  yet  more 
gloomy.  Every  newspaper  he  taJces  up  suggests,  if  his  eye  catch  the 
list  of  sequestrations,  the  dreadful  thought,  that  on  some  not  distant 
day,  hie  name  may  be  written  there.  The  horrors  of  his  situation  are 
such^  that  when  ruin  comes  at  last,  it  positively  brings  relief.  The 
struggles  of  the  poor  wretch  with  tiie  hideous  fiend  which  has  haunted 
him  are  over,  and  his  head  sinks  at  night  on  his  pillow,  with  a  eompo*^ 
sure  which  he  has  not  known  for  many  a  day. 

'*  But,"  says  one,  ^<  all  this  is  very  impressive,  as  it  is  meant  to  be; 
but  how  do  you  maJce  out  that  the  condition  of  the  middle  ranks  ia  de* 
tttriorating  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  Jof  it  ?  Dont  we  see  the  silk  mer- 
cer, the  grocer,  the  tailor,  and  all  other  classes  of  the  middle  ranks  eat 
as  well,  drink  as  well,  and  dress  as  well,  as  usual  ?  Are  not  the  excise 
duties,  the  sure  test  of  the  consumption  of  the  middle  classes,  as  pro- 
ductive as  before,  or  nearly  so  ?  and  does  not  the  gaaette  show  only 
about  its  accustomed  number  of  bankruptcies  ?"  All  this  is  true,  or  not 
wide  of  the  truth.  The  middle  classes  have  not  yet  greatly  diminiahed 
their  expenses ;  the  excise  duties,  although  deficient,  are  not  greatly 
below  their  usual  amount;  the  customs. have  even  increased;  the  ga^ 
zette  shews  only  its  usual  list  of  bankruptcies ;  and  the  middle  classes 
look  almost  as  brisk  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  do  we  maintain  that  the  ca- 
pital of  the  middle  classes  has  decreased,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  been  drawing  their  whole  present  subsistence  out  of  that 
stall  decreasing  capitaL  Already,  we  have  shewn  the  cause  of  thia  difr> 
tressed  state  of  the  middle  classes,  viz.,  the  greatly  diminished  sum  whick 
the  upper  classes,  the  working  classes,  and  consequently  the  middle 
classes  themselves  have  to  expend  on  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen.  That 
rente  of  both  lands  and  houses,  interebt  of  money,  and  wages  of  labour, 
are  reduced,  no  man  will  deny.;  that  those  reductions  must  cause  a 
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dimhiation  of  both  the  amount  of  business^  and  the  rate  of  plrofit  of  the^' 
middle  classes^  appears  equally  undeniable  ;  that  these  deductions  great**. 
\y  diminish  the  amount  of  business  which  the  middle  classes  themselves 
(who  never  think  of  barter  when  money  is  scarce)  do  with  each  othery 
we  think  not  less  certain ;  and  that  the  effect  of  all  these  causes,  for 
above  two  years,  upon  the  middle  classes,  must  be  such  as  we  have  dew 
Glared  it  our  conviction  to  be,  we  fear  is  a  too  necessary  conclusion. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  small  overt  acts  of  that  poverty, 
which,  although  he  often  comes  as  an  armed  man,  we  have  represented 
as  in  these  times  coming  on  the  Middle  Classes  as  a  thief  in  the  night  ? 
Nothing  more  easy.  The  terrible  commercial  storm  of  18S5.6,  swept  off/ 
in  its  fell  career,  every  commercial  establishment  not  based  upon  actual 
capital ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  a  horror  of  speculation  that  haer 
since,  in  the  main,  had  the  most  salutary  effects.  Few  traders  have  been 
venturing  much  beyond  their  means ;  and  hazardous  speculations  have 
been  wisely  avoided.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  has  since  been,  and  is  yet 
too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all,  to  permit  sane  men  incurring  the 
danger  of  another  such  convulsion.  What  has,  since  that  memorable 
lesson,  been  the  evil  to  be  dreaded,  resembles  consumption  rather  than 
apoplexy ;  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  a  man's  "  substance,"  and  not  its 
sudden  destruction.  Hence  the  steady  decrease  of  capital,  for  at  least 
a  few  years  back,  unaccompanied  with  any  remarkable  increase  of  the 
bankrupt  list.  Then,  as  to  the  undiminished  appearances  of  prosperity 
among  the  middle  classes,  so  far  as  consumption  of  excised  commodities 
goes,  we  account  for  them,  by  remarking,  that  the  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  fall  principally  upon  those  articles  universally  consumed,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  ideas  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
necessaries  of  life;  viz.,  butter,  coffee,  corn,  currants,  hemp,  molasses,  pep- 
per, raisins,  seeds,  silk,  rum,  brandy,  sugar,  tallow,  timber,  tobacco,  wine», 
wool,  coals,  (carried  coastwise,)  auctions,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  (only 
lately  repealed)  glass,  hops,  licences,  malt,  paper,  soap,  whisky  and  other 
home-made  spirits,  starch,  tea,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  evident,  that  while  people 
maintain  anyt^^ing  like  their  accustomed  way  of  life,  the  duties  on  these 
articles,  the  most  productive  of  the  Excise  and  Customs,  cannot  be  very 
materially  diminished.  It  must  be  considered,  too,  that  the  diminution 
of  the  capital  which  we  allege  is  going  on,  we  do  not  with  confidence 
date  farther  back  than  a  few  years ;  ascribing  its  chief  prevalence  and 
greatest  extent  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  although  there  is  reasett 
to  believe  that  the  commencement  of  a  diminution  of  capital  may  be 
traced  up  to  Peel's  Bill,  if  not  up  to  the  peace  of  1815.  Now,  when 
evil  times  come,  a  man  does  not  at  once  alter  his  rate  of  living  very 
materially ;  and  least  of  all,  that  part  of  his  expenditure  which  consists 
of  his  ordinary  food  and  clothing,  and  the  articles  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated as  contributing  mainly  to  the  Customs  and  Excise.  He  flatters 
himself  that  the  bad  state  of  trade  is  only  temporary  ;  "  things  cannot 
be  always  in  this  way,"  is  his  constant  remark ;  and  he  goes  on  maintain, 
ing  the  same  buaineBS  establishment  and  household  expenditure  on 
necessaries  as  before.  To  retrench,  is  often  a  difficult  task ;  alwa}*?  one 
reluctantly  undertaken ;  and  seldom  commenced  in  earnest,  until  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  diminution  of  income.  Wives  and  daughters  are  ge- 
rally  strongly  opposed  to  retrenchment,  even  when  distinctly  informed  of 
its  necessity;  and  it  as  often  happens  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  concealed 
from  them.  The  incomes  of  most  mercantile  people  are  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, nor  are  the  shop-keepers,  &c.  always  willing  to  enter  upon  an  in- 
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vesligation  from  vhicb  they  apprehend  no  very  pleasing  result.  There  is 
nothings  we  apprehend^  very  improbable  in  the  conjecture,  that  the 
diminution  of  capital  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  going  on  among  the 
middle  classes  has  been  in  operation  for  two  or  three  years,  without 
having  yet  had  time  to  produce  much  effect  in  diminishing  the  excised 
commodities  consumed  by  these  classes,  or  in  increasing  the  number  of 
tradesmen's  names  in  the  Gazette.  The  bulk  of  the  Excise  duties,  it 
must  be  recollected,  fall  on  the  working  classes,  with  whom  retrenchment 
has  for  some  years  been  scarcely  practicable.  They  must  consume  ex- 
cised commodities  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  or  renounce  every 
comfort. 

Yet  the  reduction  of  expenditure  among  the  middle  classes,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  Hm  already  begun.     It  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
commence,  not  with  the  supposed  necessaries  of  life,  on  which  the  Ex- 
cise and  Customhouse  officers  lay  their  odious  hands,  but  in  the  number 
of  entertainments  given.  Concerts  attended.  Theatres,  Exhibitions,  &c., 
&c. ;   in  the  number  of  law.suits ;  in  the  number  of  fancy  articles  pur- 
chased ;  in  books,  and  music  ;  in  pleasure  excursions ;  summer  residen- 
ces ;  and  many  other  things  that  will  occur  to  any  person  as  articles  of 
expenditure  not  involving  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  absence  of  which 
would  not  give  the  appearance  of  sinking  in  the  world.   And  has  not  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure  such  as  the  above  actually  commenced  }  Are  the 
same  number  of  entertainments  given,  as  were  usual  in  prosperous  times  ? 
Ask  the  confectioners,  fruiterers,  and  grocers  of  Edinburgh.    The  capi- 
tal of  Scotland  may  surely  be  taken  as  no  unfavourable  criterion  of  other 
places.    Are  the  concerts  attended  as  usual  ?    Ask  the  Professional  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  who  have  discontinued  their  concerts  because  they 
cannot  realize  the  necessary  expenses.    Is  the  theatre  attended  as  was 
its  wont  ?     Ask   Mr.  Murray  ;  or  read  the  Parliamentary  evidence  on 
the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  drama,  and  the  numerous  speculations  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals.     Are  the  exhibitions 
attended  P      Ask  those  who  have  attempted  exhibitions  of  any  kind. 
Are  law-suits,  those  ebullitions  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  prosperity,  as 
much  indulged  in  as  heretofore  ?     Our  lawyers  are  notoriously  starving 
for  want  of  their  accustomed  employment.    Poor  fellows !  you  may  see 
them  walking  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  their 
naturally  lively  and  independent  spirit  quite  broken ;  not  daring  to  say  a 
word  against  the  powers  that  be,  who  have  sheriffships,  &c.,  to  dispose  of 
occasionally.    Are  books  in  the  usual  demand  ?  Ask  Mr.  Murray,  or  Mr. 
Colburn,  of  London ;  or  any  bookseUer  in  the  kingdom.   Are  summer  ex- 
cursions, and  summer  residences,  as  much  in  fashion  as  before  ?    Ask 
the  poor  Highland  inn.keepers,  or  the  shop-keepers  at  the  watering  places. 
In  the  answer  to  some  of  these  questions,  the  cholera  will  be  assigned 
as  one  reason  for  the  undeniable  and  grievous  diminution  of  accustomed 
dealings  and  gains.    But  we  are  convinced  that  the  influence  of  cholera, 
short-lived  at  any  rate,  has  been  greatly  over-estimated  ;  and  are  inclined 
to  attribute  even  much  of  its  ravages  to  the  effects  of  that  poverty, 
which  has  overspread  the  land. 

The  diminution  of  capital,  and  the  prevailing  distress  among  one  im- 
portant class  of  the  middle  ranks,  is  well  known.  We  allude  to  the  far- 
mers. But  as  we,  eleven  months  ago,  devoted  a  paper  to  their  share  of 
the  National  poverty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  to 
request  our  readers  to  refer  to  our  second  number,  where  they  will  find, 
in  the  paper  entitled  "  Present  State  of  Scottish  Lairds  and  their  Ten- 
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ants,"  a  melancholy  picture^  the  fidelity  of  which  hab  been  confessed  by 
the  classes  it  represents. 

It  may  not  be  amiss^  before  concluding  our  list  of  prestimptions  against 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  middle  classes^  to  mention,  that  the  last 
revenue  accounts,  besides  a  deficiency  in  the  Excise  duties,  exhibited  also 
a  falling  off,  in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  receipt  Stamps,  and  in  various 
other  items  intimately  connected  with  the  extent  of  trade,  and  of  con- 
sumption. 

There  is  yet  another  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  our  opin- 
ion, worth  mentioning.  To  maintain  the  middle  and  other  ranks  of 
society  in  the  style  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  enable 
them  to  bear  the  fearful  load  of  taxation' wrung  from  them  in  the  most 
wasteful  manner,  with  the  many  evils  which  monopolies  and  restrictions 
on  trade  occasion,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  full  labour  of  all 
the  industrious  classes  is  required.  Have  they  been  all  fully  occupied 
for  some  years  ?  Is  it  not  the  notorious  fact,  that  since  the  Wellington 
administration  was  driven  from  office,  the  attention  of  all  ranks  has  been 
turned  to  politics ;  that  commercial  confidence  has  been  weakened,  and 
an  Unwillingness  to  part  with  money  created  P  Can  all  this  be,  without 
proving  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  trade  ?    Impossible. 

At  the  risk  of  being  very  tedious,  we  have  gone  into  the  state  of  the 
middle  classes  at  such  length,  because  a  knowledge  of  their  condition 
is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  ranks ;  and  because  we  mean,  in  the  sequel,  to  found  a  conclu- 
sion of  no  ordinary  importance  upon  that  condition  of  the  middle  classes 
which  we  have  supposed. 

.  We  have  now  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  Working  Classes.  If  we  dwell 
a  comparatively  short  time  on  their  condition,  it  is  not  because  we  take 
little  interest  in  their  wealor  woe.  Far  from  such  indifference  is  our  feeling. 
fhe  evils  which  fall  upon  the  wealthy  classes,  we  regard  as  nothing,  com 
pared  with  those  whidb  aggravate  the  poor  man's  lot.  The  bulk  of  a 
nation  will  always  be  poor.  The  poor,  in  fact, — ^meaning  those  who  live  by 
continual  bodily  toil,  are  the  nation ;  the  other  classes  being  only  the 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity — that,  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  man  shall  earn  his  food.  Every  le^lative  act  should  be  con. 
sidered,  by  the  truly  patriotic  and  humane,  chiefly  in  relation  to  its 
operation  on  the  poor.  "  Will  it  add  to,  or  detract  from  their  happi* 
ness  }*'  should  be  the  invariable  question,  which  every  legislator  should 
ask  himself,  in  the  second  place ;  the  first  question  being,  "  Is  the  pro- 
posed act  just  or  unjust  ?"  The  effect  of  a  measure  upon  the  condition 
of  the  rich  is  of  comparatively  trifling  consequence.  There  are  hundreds 
of  poor  men  for  one  rich  man  ;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
poor  are  men,  and  the  rich  no  more.  In  this  country,  by  the  operation 
of  foolish  and  wicked  laws,  wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  large  masses, 
while  the  poor  have  been  ground  to  the  dust.  One  of  the  evils  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  an  aristocratic  feeling,  which 
descends  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale.  We  are  all  apt  to  be 
more  or  less  aristocratical  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slaves  of  aristocracy 
on  the  other.  The  happiness  of  a  Lord,  or  a  private  gentleman,  or  even 
of  a  shopkeeper,  tradesman,  or  farmer,  is  of  far  greater  consequence  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people,  than  the  happiness  of  a  poor  artisan.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  eye  of  God.  To  Film  who  made  man,  all  men  are  alike.  We  are 
even  told,  in  the  sacred  book,  that  Crod  is  the  Friend  of  the  poor,  and 
the  avenger  of  their  wrongs.   We  are  told,  that  he  heareth  their  cry,  but 
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vieweth  the  proud  and  lofty  ones  afar  off.  Let  us^  in  this  respect^  en- 
deavour to  approximate  to  the  divine  feeling ;  and  regard  the  happiness  of 
tl^e  poor  and  the  rich^  as  not  of  importance  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
or  poverty,  hut  as  of  equal  value.  Let  the  happiness  of  every  human 
being  be  dear  in  our  sight. 

In  what  state,  then,  are  the  labouring  classes  at  this  time  ?  The  ques- 
tion  is  surrounded  by  none  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  the  case 
of  the  middle  classes.     Men  of  the  middle  class  may,  for  years,  live  upon 
their  capital ;  be  sinking  steadily  to  poverty,  and  yet  conceal  their  con- 
dition.    But  the  poor  man  has  little  hoarded  stock  to  resort  to,  and 
cannot  conceal  his  wretched  condition  when  his  usual  income  ceases, 
or  is  diminished.     There  is  no  fact  more  generally  admitted  than  that 
unusual  and  severe  distress  presses  upon  the  working  classes,  both  agri- 
cultural  and   manufacturing.     One  of  the  least  satisfactory  circum- 
stances attending  the  late  speech  from  the  throne,  is  its  making  no 
allusion  to  that  distress  which  the  whole  members   of  the   House  of 
Commons   seeni  to  admit  pervades  the  country  at  this  moment.      Mr. 
Cobbett,  a  few  days  ago.  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '^  in  the 
district  of  Huddersfield,  in  Yorkshire,  there  are  40,000  persons,  out  of 
a  population  of  175,000,  who  have  not  more  than  from  twopence  to  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  day  to  live  on ;"  **  that  this  was  the  case  through- 
out Yorkshire  and  Laijcashire ;"  and  he  ^*  read  a  paper,  which  had  been 
generally  circulated  in  Leicester,  containing  the  particulars  of  five  cases 
of  workmen,  whose  average  nett  earnings  did  not  amount  to  4s.  6d.  per 
week,  although  some  of  the  unfortunate  beings  worked  more  than  sixteen 
hours  per  day !"    On  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry  little  need  be 
said.  It  is  wretchedness  itself.  According  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  two  shillings 
per  week  is  the  common  earnings  of  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
In  Scotland,  the  condition  of  the  people,  although  not  so  bad  as  that  of 
many  of  their  English  and  Irish  brethren,  is  yet  one  of  suffering.      The 
wages  oi  labour  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  starving  point ;  and  poor 
miserable  children  are  compelled,  by  their  own  wretched  parents,  to  a 
degree  of  toil,  the  account  of  whioh,  in  the  late  voluminous  Parliamen- 
tary Report  on  the  Factory  System,  shocks  every  feeling  of  humanity. 
In  point  of  actual  present  suffering,  and  permanent  injury  to  the  facul- 
ties, both  physical  and  mental,  the  unfortunate  young  creatures  in  our 
manufactories   may  challenge  the  world.    The  Factory  Report  makes 
disclosures  to  which  even  Negro  Slavery  scarcely  affords  a  parallel. 

Having  now  discussed  the  present  state  of  ijie  three  great  classes  of 
society,  we  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry :  What  is  the  present 
•state  of  the  Nation,  as  a  community  ?  The  answer  is  fearful.  Loaded 
with  a  debt  of  such  enormous  magnitude,  that  payment  of  the  principal 
has  long  been  considered  hopeless,  and  the  regular  discharge  of  the  in- 
terest, a  matter  of  some  doubt  and  anxiety ;  oppressed  with  an  expen. 
diture  on  supernumerary  generals,  admirals,  &c. ;  useless  ambassadors, 
immensely  overpaid;  pens^^ners,  sinecurists,  and  functionaries  of  all 
kinds,  whose  services  would  be  deariy  purchased  by  an  individual  at  tens 
of  pounds  for  hundreds  and  thousands  that  they  cost  the  country  in  sa- 
laries, to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  they  do  in  return  for  their  extravagant 
pay ;  involved  in  quarrels  with  Portugal  and  Holland,  with  which  we 
never  should  have  had  any  thing  to  do,  and  which  ought  to  be  instantly 
dropt ;  the  West  India  islands  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  Ireland  al- 
most  in  a  state  ef  civil  war ;  with  a  degree  of  distress  prevailing  among  the 
peo{4e  of  the  most  alarming  description ;  with  a  House  of  liereditary 
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legislators  of  the  most  aristocratic  character^  having  interests  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  people,  and  a  power  conferred  by  our  matchless 
Constitution  to  nullify  every  movement  of  the  people  and  the  people's 
representatives  towards  a  better  state  of  things ;  with  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  although  called  reformed,  is  still  very  much  after  the  com- 
position  of  the  old  leaven,  and  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  130  de-. 
dared  friends  of  those  radical  reforms,  to  which  alone  the  people  can  look 
for  relief;  and  with  a  ministry  at  the  head  of  affairs,  which,  although  it 
contain  most  able  and  estimable  individuals,  as  a  whole,  does  not  seem  equal 
to  the  crisis,  and  totaUy  unprepared  for  leading  on  that  encounter  of  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  Democracy  with  Injustice  and  Aristocracy  ; 
which  is  as  inevitable  as  the  triumph  of  the  side  on  which  are  found 
both  might  and  right  is  certain  to  ensue.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
nation.  Such  is  the  result  of  Tory  misrule.  Such  is  the  natural  fruit 
of  those  institutions,  which  a  still  powerful  faction  ascribe  "  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,"  and  maintain  ought  to  be  held  sacred  from  the 
touch  of  radical  reformers;  of  those  institutions  which  the  antagonist 
faction,  now  they  are  in  power,  plead  should  be  subjected  to  only  par- 
tial and  gradual  reform ! 

One  of  the  most  appalling  circumstances  of  our  condition  is  our  debt. 
The  nation  is  in  debt  the  enormous  sum  of  £800,000,000.     And  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  debt  which  occurs  when  one  man  of  skill  and  industry 
borrows  the  money  of  another  man,  to  use  it  in  trade  for  a  time,  and 
then  restore  it ;  or  to  purchase  or  create  a  capital  with  it,  of  a  diffe- 
rent sort,  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  sunk  for  ever.     In  these  cases, 
the  sum  lent  remains  in  existence,  either  in  its  own  form  of  a  move- 
able capital,   or  in  the  form  of  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  or  goods. 
But  the  £800,000,000  which  the  nation  owes  are  sunk  into  a  gulf — gone 
for  ever  ;  expended  on  "  just  and  necessary  wars,"  overgrown  salaries, 
pensions,  and  sinecures.     The  money  has  been  blown  into  the  air,  to  the 
sound  of  *'  The  Downfall  of  Paris,"    "  God  save  Great  George,  our 
King,"  and  other  loyal  and  patriotic  tunes ;    and  has  not  left  a  wreck, 
nor  even  the  half-burnt  paper  of  a  cartridge,  behind.     The  interest  of 
this  debt  amounts  to  nearly  thirty  millions ;    and  the  expenses  of  our 
government  are  twenty  millions  more.    To  meet  these  two  sums,  nearly 
fifty  millions  are  taken  from  the  people.  And  how  is  this  sum  taken  ?  Fcom 
the  rents  of  lands  ?     The  landlords  have  often  said  so,  and  claimed  the 
Com  Laws  ad  a  '^  protection  from  the  foreign  grower,"  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  large  share  of  taxation  which  falls  on  them. 
They  have  called  themselves  "  The  class  which  pays  the  Taxes."     So  far 
is  that  from  being  the  case,  however,  that  the  share  which  they  pay  is  com. 
paratively  trifling.    Why,  the  whole  rental  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  does  not  amount  to  fifty  millions ;  and  the  rents  have  much  to 
pay  besides  a  share  of  the  taxes.    They  have  to  maintain  the  proprietors 
and  their  families,  pay  heavy  poor's  rates  and  other  local  burdens ;  also 
jointures  and  provisions  to  brothers  and  sisters.     Moreover,  the  rents 
have  to  pay,  in  very  many  cases,  large  sums  of  interest  of  mortgages,  not 
incurred  on  account  of  money  borrowed  to  expend  on  improvements,  but  to 
be  gpent  like  the  National  Debt — to  be  consumed,  leaving  nothing  behind. 
The  landholders  pay  the  taxes,  forsooth !     Had  the  chief  part  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  fallen  upon  them,  the  burden  would  have  been  a 
lighter  one.     It  was  they  that  voted  away  the  money ;  it  was  they  that 
laid  on  the  taxes ;  and  they  took  care  that  the  burden  should  chiefly  fall 
on  other  shoulders  than  their  own,  viz.,  those  of  the  middle  and  the 
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werkiag  classes^  upon  which  two  classes  the  sums  raised  by  means  of 
the  Excise^  Customs^  Stamps,  Post  Office^  and  even  the  Assessed  Taxes, 
chiefly  fall. 

If  the  national  burdens  are  grievous  in  amount,  and  most  unequal  in 
their  pressure  on  the  rich  and  the  poorer  classes,  the  indirect  manner  in 
which  most  of  the  taxes  are  levied  adds  additional  weight  to  the  already 
sufBiciently  oppressive  load.  The  person  who  consumes  the  taxed  article 
pays,  in  addition  to  the  article's  natural  price^  not  the  tax  merely,  but  also 
the  same  number  oiper  centages  upon  it,  according  to  the  number  of  hands 
the  article  passes  through,  as  upon  the  original  cost  of  it  to  the  person 
who  paid  the  tax. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  national  grievances,  the  corn  tax  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  not  a  tax  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  rents  of  the  landholders. 
This  atrocious  tax  costs  the  people,  it  is  calculated,  about  nineteen  mil- 
lions annually;  while  it  is  supposed  not  to  benefit  the  landholders  to 
more  than  the  extent  of  five  millions.  But  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how 
much  injury  to  the  nation  the  com  tax  causes.  This  country  possesses 
advantages  for  manufactures  and  commerce  which  no  other  nation  can 
approximate.  Our  capital,  our  coal,  our  machinery,  our  skilful  and  in« 
dustrious  artisans,  oiir  intelligent  and  enterprising  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, are  admirably  adapted  to  make  Britain  the  wealthy  emporium 
of  the  world ;  and  our  insular  situation  protects  Us  from  the  necessity  of 
any  interference  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Continent.  Our  powerful  navy 
yields  us  complete  protection,  and  enables  us  to  dispense  with  an  army, ' 
except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping,  in  forced  subjection  to  bad  laws,  a 
suffering  and  indignant  people.  All  we  want  is  bread.  The  foreigner 
has  it  in  abundance,  and  is  anxious  to  exchange  it  for  our  manufactures. 
But  the  landholders,  those  who  make  the  laws  for  this  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nation,  step  in,  and  say  to  our  artisans,  "  You  shall  not 
exchange  with  foreigners  the  works  of  your  hands ;  you  must  buy  your 
food  of  U8,  We  cannot  supply  you  except  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the 
foreigner's  charge,  it  is  true  ;  nor  can  we,  like  him,  purchase  from  you  in 
return  the  large  quantity  of  goods  which  you  are  able  and  anxious  to 
manufacture.  There  is  no  denying  the  hardship  of  your  case ;  but  we 
must  be  protected  from  the  foreign  grower,  although  at  your  expense, 
otherwise  our  rents  will  fall."  How  long  will  this  oppression  be  endured ! 
Verily,  our  landholders  are  like  the  rich  men  we  read  of  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  they  lay  heavy  burdens  on  the  poor,  while  they  themselves 
scarcely  touch  them  with  the  tip  of  their  finger. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  East  India  and 
China  monopoly,  by  which,  along  with  the  tax,  our  tea  is  made  to  cost 
us  more  than  double  its  natural  price;  and  the  West  India  mono, 
poly,  which,  besides  making  us  abettors  of  negro  slavery,  raises  the 
price  of  our  sugar.  These  monopolies,  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
we  must,  on  this  occasion,  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning  in 
the  list  of  grievances.  When  we  call  the  whole  to  mind,  the  immense  sum 
taken  from  the  people  in  taxes,  the  additional  sum  paid  in  consequence  of 
the  indirect  mode  of  levying  them,  the  effects  of  com  laws,  of  monopo- 
lies, of  tithes,  of  local  assessments ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole^  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  Excise  duties,  the  bread  tax,  &c.,  upon  the  poor  man  and 
the  rich, — ^the  existence  of  great  distress  among  the  poorer  classes,  can 
excite  no  surprise. — ^We  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
political  feeling  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  community. 
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In  times  of  prusperity,  men  are  apt  to  give  little  attention  to  the  6ys« 
tern  of  government  under  which  they  live..  If  they  are  pillaged  only 
under  form  of  law,  and  their  personal  liberty  be  not  interfered  with, 
they  are  seldom  disposed  to  question  the  acts  of  those  in  authority. 
They  may  be  both  heavily  and  unequally  taxed  ;  but  if  the  amount  taken 
from  them  be  concealed  by  indirect  taxation,  few  murmurs  will  be  heard. 
It  is  otherwise  when  distress  comes  on.  The  sum  abstracted  from  a 
man's  earnings,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  then  be* 
come  objects  of  keen  regard  ;  and  if  injustice  be  detected,  a  watchful 
eye  is  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  that  government  by  whose  autho- 
rity the  injustice  is  maintained.  Such  an  eye  is  now  turned  by  the  peo- 
ple to  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  and  Earl  Grey's  ad. 
ministration.  Every  indication  of  the  feeling  of  Ministers  and  the  Par- 
liament for  the  distress  of  the  people  is  narrowly  scrutinized.  The  mi- 
nisterial organs  of  the  press  are  read  with  eager  attention.  Not  a  single 
political  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  not  even  a  paragraph  in  the 
Times  or  the  Globe,  but  is  the  subject  of  universal  and  anxious  comment. 
There  will  not  be  a  motion  respecting  any  important  measure  in  Par- 
liament that  will  not  be  as  keenly  discussed  by  the  people  as  by  either 
House.  Indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  conduct  of  thdr 
rulers,  need  not  be  hoped  for.  If  the  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons show  a  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  set  ear- 
nestly about  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  all  will  be  well.  The 
people  will  endure  the  evils  of  their  lot  in  patience,  however  great  the 
pressure  of  calamity  may  be.  But,  if  no  sympathy  with  the  national 
distress  be  shewn,  the  consequences  may  be  terrible.  Much  has  been 
hoped  from  the  Reformed  Parliament  and  Reforming  Ministry — perhaps 
'more  than  can  be  performed.  If  little  be  done,  and  that  little  with 
evident  reluctance,  great  will  be  the  people's  disappointment.  If  that 
best  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  present  or  any  future  Par- 
liament, short  Parliaments,  be  not  granted ;  if  the  ballot,  in  favour  of 
which  the  working  classes  are  unanimous,  and  the  middle  classes  very 
nearly  so,  be  refused  ;  if  those  odious  monopolies,  which  were  so  elo- 
quently opposed  by  the  men  now  in  power,  be  retained ;  above  all,  if 
taxation  be  not  reduced,  and  sinecures  wholly  abolished,  there  need  be  no 
expectation  of  quiet,  nor  of  commercial  prosperity  in  this  country.  One 
of  two  things  will  assuredly  happen.  Either  the  middle  classes  and  the 
working  elasses  will  combine  in  Political  Unions,  to  cause  their  voice  to 
be  heard  by  the  Legislature,  in  a  potential  mood ;  or  the  working  classes, 
on  whom  the  iron  hand  of  poverty  presses  with  the  greatest  force,  wUl, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  caused  by  some  deeply-felt  wrong,  break  out 
into  acts  of  outrage  against  their  employers,  whom,  on  account  of  their 
apathy,  they  may  suppose  to  be  in  league  with  those  who  have  given  them 
insult  for  redress.  Either  event  would  be  productive  of  much  evil.  The 
Unions  have  been  long  quiescent ;  and  we  speak  from  knowledge  when 
we  declare  that,  if  the  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons 
be  true  to  the  popular  cause,  the  Political  Unions  will  never  be  aroused 
from  their  present  state  of  expectant  repose,  unless  to  lend  their  power- 
Ail  aid  to  that  House  of  Commons  and  Ministry,  in  an  encounter  with 
the  House  of  Hereditary  Law-makers,  if  their  aid  be  required  against  so 
weak  a  fbe  ;  or  to  carry  triumphantly  back  into  power,  a  Ministry 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people  may  have  a  second  time 
deprived  them  of  office.  Such  a  duty  the  Unions  would  perform  with 
right  good  will,     But  if  the  Unions  shoyld  be  called  into  activity 
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against  Ministers  and  the  House  of  C'ommons^  the  least  evil  that 
would  ensue^  would  be  a  system  of  agitation,  producing  a  feverish  irrita- 
tion of  the  public  mind^  totally  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Should  the  agitation  be  continued  for  many  months,  commercial 
distress,  general  and  severe,  would  be  the  certain  consequence.  Work- 
men, whom  their  masters  had  no  longer  capital  to  employ,  would  be 
discharged  ;  and,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  they  would  resort  to  out- 
rage,  no  longer  thinking  of  seeking  redress  of  grievances  by  constitu- 
tional means.  If  the  middle  classes,  instead  of  joining  the  lower  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  heading  a  popular  movement,  should  stand  aloof  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  trepidation,  they  would  be  regarded  as  enemies 
by  the  starving  operatives,  and  lose  all  influence  over  them.  We  should 
have  a  renewal  of  the  Swing  fires  ;  machine  breaking ;  and  perhaps,  out- 
rages upon  even  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  known  to  former  times.  The 
funds,  and  our  whole  extensive  system  of  credit,  might  be  in  one  instant 
blown  into  the  air.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  fearful  subject  farther. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  we  rejoice  to  think,  has  very  little  chance  of  hap- 
pening ;  for  it  could  only  result  from  the  working  classes  being  driven, 
by  the  pressure  of  absolute  want,  acting  upon  an  intense  feeling  of  op- 
pression, to  rise  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  without  the  direction  of  those 
immediately  above  them,  against  that  society  which,  by  its  foolish  and 
wicked  institutions,  had  mainly  contributed  to  their  misery ;  or  from 
the  middle  classes  deserting  the  lower,  after  co-operating  with  them  for 
a  certain  time,  instead  of  remaining  united  to  them,  giving  the  movement 
a  good  direction,  and  maintaining  order.  Neither  such  a  separate  rising, 
nor  such  a  desertion,  are  likely  to  happen.  We  have  much  confidence  in 
the  working  classes.  Their  conduct,  throughout  the  Reform  Struggle, 
was  alike  honourable  to  their  good  sense  and  good  feeling  towards  those 
placed  above  them.  But  the  possibility  of  such  evils  ought  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  grave  consideration  to  our  rulers.  The  distressed  state  of  the 
People  is  well  known  to  them.  Let  them  take  care  how  they  add  the 
rage  of  disappointment,  and  the  sting  of  insult,  to  sufferings  which  al- 
ready have  approached  the  utmost  limit  of  human  endurance. 


BRITANNIA  COME  OF  AGE ! 

A  NEW  SONO. 

Inscribed  to  the  Awkward  Squad  of  the  Rejected,  at  the  Election  of  the 

First  Refermed  Parliament, 

••  No  on«  ean  read  Sir  Robert  Peel'i  Speech,  without  knowing  that  it  expreiBei  the  ftelingi  of  a 
greal  patty  in  tkii  cotaUry,  tohidt  ought  to  U  represented  in  Parliamemt^**       Globb  Mewspapbi. 

When  school-days  were  o'er. 

And  Lord  Borough  no  more 
Could  keep  me  under  lock  and  key, 

I  told  the  Tory  crew. 

As  they  flock'd  round  to  w«o. 
That  none  of  'em  would  do  for  me— -for  me— 
That  none  of  'em  would  do  for  me. 

The  first  of  the  breed 

Was  a  big-wig  indeed- 
Great  ftu^-bear  of  ChaB.ce-ry. 

I  sent  him  with  a  bug. 

And  a  flea  in  his  lug. 
Since  he  would  never  do  for  me — for  me— 
Since  he  would  never  do  for  me. 
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Next  came  Weather-all, 
With  his  shirt  and  hits  small- 
Clothes,  an  outrage  on  de-cen-cy  ; 
Him  too  I  sent  a  scudding, 
For  a  crazy  old  jack-pudding. 
And  one  who'd  never  do  for  me — for  m 
And  one  who'd  never  do  for  me. 

Then  young  Master  Praed, 

For  the  Muse  who  was  made. 
Though  he  fain  would  affect  the  M.  P., 

Let  him  go  sefaire  valoir 

In  some  Tory  blue  boudoir. 
As  he  will  never  do  for  me — ^for  me — 
No — ^he  will  never  do  for  me. 

Right  honourable  joker, 

Mr  John  Wilson  Croker  ! 
It  pains  me  your  forlorn  plight  to  see. 

Sure  you're  not  the  self-same  spark 

That  so  maul'd  Mrs.  Clarke  ! 
Ah  now  you'll  never  do  for  me— for  me — 
Henceforth  you'll  never  do  for  me. 

Superb  Sir  Hal  Hardinge  ! 

Not  a  soul  cares  a  farthing 
For  your  spurs  and  your  K.  C.  B. 

You  may  take  a  quiet  walk  home 

With  the  Murray  and  the  Malcolm — 
Or  old  Nicholas  may  take  all  three — all  three-^ 
Old  Nicholas  may  take  all  three. 

Lord  Henley  to  paint 

As  a  first-wa^^r  saint. 
His  once  iom«-co.bibbers  agree : 

Being  politically  mute 

About  Eden's  lawless  fruit-— 
So  my  Lord  will  never  do  for  me— for  me— 
My  Lord  will  never  do  for  me. 

Who'd  waste  thought  or  song 
On  the  pale  virgin  throng. 

The  poor  rejected  rips. 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  first  of  whips, 

To  Jericho  may  drive  for  me— for  me— - 

To  Jericho  may  drive  for  me. 

Having  now  run  my  rigs 

On  the  Tories — the  Whigs 
Themselves  in  the  next  squad  may  see, 

I  shall  jilt  'em  in  a  jiffy 

If  they  blood-tinge  the  Liffy — 
For  then  they'll  never  do  for  me — for  me— 
Oh  then  they'll  never  do  for  me  I 
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Intercepted  Letter8. — A  more  curious  epistle  than  any  which  figures  in 
Tommy  Moore*s  Twopenny  Post-bag,  has  lately  embellished  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  the  production  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brooke  Moun- 
tain, son  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  High  Priest  of  the  Lilliput  of  Toryism 
in  the  County  of  Herts.  The  Rev.  gentleman  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been 
noted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemel  Hempstead  as  man  Friday  to  the  Honourable 
Richard  Ryder,  and  for  affixing  to  his  smallest  note  of  invitation  a  seal  bearing  the 
device  of  <<  Church  and  State,"  illustrating  a  Bible  and  Crown,  of  the  dimensions  of 
those  over  Rivington*s  shop, — has  indited  to  a  brother  Tory  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the^  County,  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  the  imbecility  of  his  party, — the  amplitude  of 
their  pecuniary,  and  paucity  of  their  intellectual  resources.  He  boasts  that  his  friend 
Ryder  has  given  several  dinners  <^  to  sooth  the  trades  people  ;^*  and  promises  to  go 
about  collecting  subscriptions  to  repay  the  expenses  of  Lord  6rimston*8  return,  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  his  own  dignity.  Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brooke 
Mountain  used  to  hazard  the  dignity  thus  highly  prized,  by  causing  his  duties  as 
Vicar  to  be  performed  by  deputy  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  order  that,  in  his  capacity 
copartite  of  County  Magistrate,  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  head  a  crusade  against  the 
alehouses  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  which  waged  successful  war  against  his  eloquence. 
During  the  very  time  of  divine  service  the  future  Prelate  would  steal  out  of  church, 
and]  busy  himself  in  collaring  tipplers  and  vagrants,  and  consigning  them  to  the 
parochial  cage!  His  next  labour  of  love  in  the  cause  of  "Church  and  State,**  was 
by  putting  forth  unreadable  Jeremiads  against  Catholic  Emancipation : — ^his  last,  is 
before  us  I  Oh  !  fie ,  Jacob  !  <<  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends  ?**  Rely  on  it 
there  is  no  further  chance  of  ^  your  friend  Ryder**  being  heard  of,  (like  Patrick 
Heming  in  the  ballad) — 

*'  on  the  MouMTAiM, 
Gold  and  illver  to  be  counting  r 

The  New  Era. — From  time  immemorial,  certain  ages  or  epochs  have  been 
named  after  certain  characteristic  metals ;  as  the  <<  Age  of  Gold,**  the  '<  Age  of 
Iron  ;**  and  we  have  ourselves  been  tempted  to  designate  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
as  the  <'  Age  of  Or  Mouhu^*  But  to  the  eye  of  the  moralist,  nothing  is  more  amus- 
ing or  instructive  than  the  breaking  up  of  one  of  these  definite  and  characteristic 
stages  of  the  world's  existence.  The  decademe  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry  produced 
"  Don  Quixote,*' — the  decay  of  Monachism,  "  Pantagruel.**  Will  no  new  Cer- 
vantes— ^no  new  Rabelais,  arise  and  celebrate  the  disuetude  of  dandyism — the  fall 

of  fftshion?    We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  "  P **  was  intended  as  a  satire  ; 

but  connecting  the  axioms  of  the  work  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  author, 
we  cannot  imagine  that  he  devotes  himself  to  leading  a  life  of  irony,  by  way  of  ex- 
tinguishing, by  exaggeration,  the  fopperies  of  modem  society.  The  satirist  of  the 
Age  of  Corruption  is  still  to  arise  ;  or  if  already  in  incipient  existence,  we  could 
heartily  wish  that  he  may  have  witnessed  the  anomalous  exhibition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Ob  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  where  the  tail  of  the  old  order  of  things  con- 
nected itself  with  the  head  of  the  new,  to  form  the  symbol  of  eternal  Time!  We  cannot 
imagine  a  more  striking  and  instructive  picture,  than  the  aged  King,  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  years,  and  of  his  diamond  crown, — ^his  velvet,  ermine,  and  unicorn,— sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  the  impassive  Chancellor,  on  the  other  by  the  courtly  Premier, 
(the  lion  and  the  unicorn  of  the  regal  escutcheon,)  and  brought  forward  to  confront, 
in  all  the  feebleness  of  inflimity,  the  daring  energies  of  the  representatives  of  the 
mighty  nation  delegated  to  his  guardianship  I  The  very  chambcar  itself  exhibits  the 
discrepancies  of  a  great  moral  transition.  Its  obsolete  proportions  and  venerable 
tapestry,  assimilate  ill  with  the  gaudy  modem  throne  and  benches ;  and  it  might  be 
hdd  as  an  impersonation  of  the  new  times  and  the  old,  to  torn  from  the  regal  dais, 
with  its  robes  of  state,  its  gold  and  silver  sticks,  the  woolsack  and  its  wigs,  the 
aristocracy  and  its  robing  of  scarlet,  to  the  assemblage  behind  the  bar— the  ^'  Com- 
mons* House,**  in  their  every-day  attire,  but  with  no  every-day  energy  of  mental 
vigour  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  herd,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian. 
Of  such  a  meeting,  Lear  might  indeed  have  said  that  '<  one  of  us  is  sophisticated  ;** 
and  to  have  witnessed  it,  apprehended  the  full  force  of  the  contrast,  and  moralized 
upon  the  lesson  and  its  resiilts,  is  a  considerable  source  of  triumph  to  thoee  whose 
hopes  are  centred  in  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  One  article  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne  produced  an  unpreeedented  effect  upon  the  house.  On  his  Majesty's 
allusion  to  the  views  of  Government  on  the  subject  of  Church  Reform,  a  sudden 
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cloud  WM  obMired  to  ariae  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chamher,  which,  on  inspection, 
proTed  to  he  the  wigf-powder,  set  in  motion  hy  the  sudden  vibration  of  the  Right 
Reverend  heads  appertaining^  to  the  bench  of  Bishops. 

City  of  the  Dead. — A  new  cemetery  of  considerable  extent,  o\\  the  plan  of  tlie 
celebrated  Cimetiere  du  Pere  La  Chaise,  has  just  been  consecrated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  secluded  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  surprising 
that  an  institution  so  intimately  connected  with  the  decencies  and  tendernesses  of  life, 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The  parochial  burial  grounds  of  the  metropolis 
are  of  the  most  nTetched  and  repellent  description  ;  and  nothing  has  been  more  no. 
ticed  by  foreigners  than  the  deficiency  of  a  metropolitan  cemetery  to  unite,  in  a  com- 
mon shrine,  those  great  national  names  which  pride  or  prejudice  excludes  from  the 
immaculate  precincts  of  St.  Paulas  or  the  Abbey.  Sterne,  for  instance,  lies  unhou- 
oured  in  the  comer  of  an  obscure  burial  ground  in  the  Bayswater  RoaJ, — Mrs. 
Siddons  in  the  cemetery  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease  at  Paddington, — Hazlitt  in  the  church- 
yard  of  St  Anne's,  Soho.  Henceforward,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  immortal  will 
be  so  deposited,  that  future  generations  may  gratify  themselves  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot ;  while  the  plantations  and  gardens  that  intersect  this  new  City  of  the  Dead,  will 
tend  to  dispel  all  gloomy  associations ;  and  impart  a  mournful  attraction  to  the  ca- 
tacombs, and  family  Mausolea  now  constructing  at  Kinsal  Green.  The  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise  is  supposed  to  be  more  visited  by  travellers  than  almost  any  public 
monument  of  the  French  metropolis. 

Extract  feoh  the  Morniko  Post  of  21st  Feb.  1843.~Never,  perhaps,  at 
any  time  of  our  history,  has  court  intrigue  been  so  severe  or  so  craftily  conducted,  as 
at  the  present  epoch.  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Bill  sent 
thither  by  the  Upper  House,  for  legitimating  the  birth  of  the  Fitzjordan  family,  is 
altogether  incalculable ;  and  so  nearly  balanced  is  the  strength  of  the  rival  factions, 
that  to  this  hour  each  trembles  for  the  result  To  the  nation  and  to  ourselves,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  is  of  little  moment ;  for  it  is  perfectly  evident,  whichever  party  suc- 
ceeds, that  the  people  will  be  the  gainers.  The  present  contest,  in  the  estimation  of 
every  man  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  party  infatuation,  has  materially  accelerat- 
ed the  approach  of  that  glorious  day,  the  advent  of  which  every  well-wisher  of  his 
country  unceasingly  prays  to  behold ;  and  we  trust  that  before  this  day  twelve-months, 
our  columns,  instead  of  being  polluted  by  the  details  of  dirty  trickery  and  knavish 
rapacity,  nublushingly  avowed  by  a  fast  .fading  Aristocracy,  will  be  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  qualifications  of  some  individual  who  may  be  chosen  to  fill  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  British  Republic!  We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  House  of  Peers  last  night,  wherein  he 
demonstrates  that  the  salvation  of  ihe  country  depends  solely  upon  the  immediate  in- 
stitution of  a  Republic ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  efforts  of  oratoiy  ever  heard 
withLi  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  was  ably  supported  by  the  luminous  observa- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  exhort  our  easily  excited  countrymen  of  the  north  to  be 
cautious  and  chary  of  those  political  charlatans  who  call  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  the  people.  The  inflammatory  address  of  the  poor  infuriated  creature  Sadler  to 
the  Maedesfieid  mob^  in  which  he  urges  them  to  the  immediate  use  of  arms  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  great  national  blessing  of  a  republic,  must  be  as  disgust- 
ing to  all  good  and  reflecting  men,  as  it  must  necessarily  tend  to  i-etard  the  measure. 
The  opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Michael  Sadler  are  not  worth  the  breath  which  ut- 
ters them,  were  it  not  for  the  known  support  which  a  certain  *  noble*  duke  affords 
to  this  babbler.  His  Grace  of  Newcastle  may  be  willing  enough  to  figure  away  as 
Citizen  Cliktox  ;  but  he  may  take  our  word  for  it,  he  will  never  reach  the  Pre»t- 
denHal  Seat ! 

From  the  StakdarId  of  March  1,  1843.— Nothing  definitively  has  yet  taken 
place  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  preferment^  we  know  from  official  information,  has  been  offered  to  more  than 
one  Reverend  GenUeman  of  the  Wesleyan  church ;  but  in  each  instance  civilly  de- 
clined, without  naming  any  specific  reason  for  the  refusaL  It  must  be  quite  clear, 
however,  that  the  miserable  pittance  attached  to  the  appointment  is  the  great  obsta- 
cle  in  finding  a  successor.  From  the  pious  habits  and  lowly  living  of  Bishop  Phil-' 
potts,  no  individual  could  be  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  responsible  offices  of 
the  Primate,  but  this,  unhappily,  is  impoasible^  by  reason  of  the  act  passed  some 
sessions  ago,  which  interdicta  translations. 
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OABAT  BRITAIN.  ia    Ghurch    and    State,    and     those 
Thb  first  reformed  Parliament  met  measures  which  the  independent  Mem- 
on  Tuesday  the  29th  of  January.     The  bers  of  the  new  Parliament,  with  the 
business  in  the   House  of  Lords,  in  great    majority   of    the    people,   con- 
which  the  attendance  of  the  Peers  was  aider    indispensable,    to    perfect    the 
small,  was  confined  to  reading  the  Com-  working  of  the   Reform   Act      The 
mission  for  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  re-election  of  Mr  Manners  Sutton  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor  teking  the  oppor-  ostensibly  supported  by  Ministers  almost 
tunity  to  announce  that  his  Majesty  entirely  on  account  of  his  great  e^e- 
would*  as  soon  as  the  Members  of  both  rience,  and  his  eminent  qnalificatioiis 
Houses  were  sworn,  declare  in  person  for  the  office ;  and  if  they  spoke  as  they 
the  cause  of  his  calling  together  the  thought,  they  must  consider  it  nearly 
Parliament*     In  the   House  of  Com-  impossible  to  have  the  office  adequately 
mons,  between  three  and  four  hundred  filled  by  any  other  person.    They  must» 
Members  were  present,  an  unusually  therefore,  pray  that  his  health  and  lifo 
Ifuige  number  at  the  opening  of  Par-  may  be  continued  during  all  the  period 
iiament.       The    House    immediately  that  they  remain  in  office,  at  least ;  for 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  they  must  suppose  that  his  death  ot 
Mr  Hume  commenced  the  business  of  incapacity  would  place  the  House  in  the 
the  day  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  and  most  deplorable  predicament     It  has 
moved  that  Mr  Littleton,  the  Member  been  felt  by  the  country  as  little  short 
for  Staffordshire,  a  gentleman  in  every  of  an  insult,   that,  in  the  first  freely 
way   well  qualified  for  the  office,   be  elected  House  of  Commons,  a  person 
elected.     The  motion  was  seconded  by  should  be  appointed  to  preside,  who 
Mr  O'Connell,  and  supported  by  Mr  exerted  all  bis  influence  to  prevent  the 
Cobbett,  in  a  powerful  and  effective  success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who, 
speech ;  but  being  opposed  by  Ministers  as  well  as  his  family  and  connectionsr 
and  the  Tory  party  in  the  House,  it  was  has  long  wallowed  in  wealth  wrung  by 
lost  by  two  hundred  and  forty-one  to  every  species  of  device  from  an  impovex^ 
thirty-one.      Lord   Morpeth   proposed  rished  people.    The  best  defence  which 
the  re-election  of  Mr  Manners  Sutton,  the  Ministerial  organs  of  the  press  hova 
the  former  Speaker,  although  he  had  been  able  to  devise,  is  that,  by  appointing 
retired  from  the  office  at  the  close  of  Mr  Manners  Sutton  to  the   Speaker- 
the  last  Session  of  the  former  Parlia-  ship,'  they  thereby  rid  themselves  of  the 
ment,  on  a  pension  of  £  4000,  on  the  opposition  of  a  Member  who  might 
account  of  bad  health.    Lord  Morpeth's  otherwise  have  given  them  much  trouble 
motion  was  seconded  by  Sir   Francis  in  a  House  led  by  so  inefficient  a  debatac 
Burdett,    and,    after  a  debate    which  as  Lord  Althorp.    It  ^vill  require,  how- 
lasted  upwards  of  three  hours,  it'  was  ever,    much  exertion  on   the  part  of 
•carried  without  a  division.  Ministers  to  recover  the  shock  whidi 
The  support  given  by  Ministers  to  their  popularity  has  sustained,  by  their 
Mr  Manners  Sutton  has  had  a  great  first  step  in  the  Reformed  Parliament 
effect  in  creating,  a  suspicion  through-  The  period  between  the  29th  Janu- 
out  the  country,  that  they  are  anxious  ary  and  5th   February  was  spent    in 
to  coalesce  with  the  Tories,  in  order  swearing    in    the    Members    of    both 
to    secure   such   a   majority   in    Par-  Houses;  the  appointment  of  Speaker 
Iiament  as  will  enable  them  to  resist  having  been  graciously  approved  of  by 
the  effectual  reformation,  now  so  loudly  his  A&jesty  on  the  dlst  January.      On 
called  for,    of  the   numerous    abuses  Tuesday  the  5th  February,  Parliament 
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was  opened  by  the  King  in  person.  An 
expectation,  which  was  pretty  generally 
entertained,  that  a  great  change  would 
be  made  in  the  style  and  matter  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  that  it 
would  on  the  present  occasion  resemble, 
in  some  small  degree,  the  able  messages 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  accustomed  to  deliver  annually  to 
Congress, was  disappointed.  The  Speech 
partook  of  the  vagueness  and  inanity  to 
which  we  have  been  long  accustomed  in 
such  documents.  After  an  allusion  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Belgium 
and  Portugal,  from  which  no  informs 
tion  as  to  the  intentions  of  Ministry  on 
the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  questions 
could  be  learned,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  near  expiry  of  the  Charters  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  East  India  Com- 
pany, would  require  an  early  revision 
of  these  establishments.  It  was  then 
announced  that  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment would  soon  be  directed  to  the  state 
of  the  Church,  more  particularly  a 
regards  its  temporalities  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cleiigy.  The  complaints 
which  have  arisen  from  the  collection  of 
Tithes,  it  was  said,  required  a  change  of 
system,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  Parliament  to  con- 
sider what  remedies  might  be  applied 
for  the  correction  of  acknowledged 
abuses,  and  whether  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  might  not  admit  of  more  equi- 
table and  judicious  disposition.  In 
Ireland,  a  commutation  of  Tithes  and 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  were 
recommended  to  attention  ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that,  although  the  Eetablished 
Church  of  Ireland  is  by  law  permanently 
united  with  that  of  England,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  drcumstanoes  would 
require  a  separate  considenttion.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Speech  was,  however, 
its  roost  remarkable  portion.  It  caused 
a  great  sensation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Ireland. 
After  pointing  out  the  insubordina- 
tion and  violence,  which  were  said 
to  have  arisen  in  the  latter  country  to 
the  most  fearful  height,  his  Majesty 
proceeded, — **  I  feel  confident  that  to 
your  loyalty  and  patriotism  I  shall  not 
resort  in  vain  for  assistance,  in  these 
afflicting  circumstances,  and  that  you 
will  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  of 
salutary  precaution,  and  to  intrust  to 
me  such  additional  po^'ers  as  may  be 
found  necessary  for  controlling  and  pun- 
ishing the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  strengthening  the  legislative  union 


between  the  two  countries,  which,  with 
your  support,  and  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  I  am  determined  to 
maintain,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power, 
ae  indissolubly  connected  with  the  peace, 
security,  and  welfare  of  my  dominions.** 
Uis  Majesty  read  the  Speech  in  a  very 
loud  and  distinct  voice,  and  delivered 
the  last  passages  with  marked  emphasis. 

The  Speech  was  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction to  any  party,  except  the  thick 
and  thin  supporters  of  Ministers.  Al- 
though measures  we're  intended  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  coercion  of  Ireland, 
it  was  surely  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them  in  the  King's  Speech,  and  thus 
irritate  and  offend  the  Irish  before  the 
Ministry  had  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing those  measures  intended  for  their 
relief,  which  might  have  reconciled  them, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  demand,  on  the 
part  of  Ministry,  of  powers  of  coercion 
beyond  the  law.  The  total  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country — to  any  intention  of  revising 
our  system  of  taxation,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  clearly  proved  to  bear  with 
undue  pressure  on  the  middle  and  lower 
classes — and  to  West  India  Slavery,  was 
productive  of  much  disappointment.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  address  to  his 
Majesty  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,  in  a  maiden  speech.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  long  and  de- 
sultory harangue,  attacked  the  foreign 
policy  of  Ministers,  particularly  theii 
conduct  on  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese 
questions,  and  was  ably  and  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Earl  Grey.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  followed  up  the  attack  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  denied  the 
charge,  which  had  been  pretty  broadly 
insinoated  by  Earl  Grey,  that  the  King 
of  Holland  had  been  encouraged  in  his 
obstinacy  by  the  counsels  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  Duke  also  touched  on  the 
question  of  Church  Reform,  and  the 
state  of  Ireland.  After  a  few  remarks 
from  the  Earl  of  Roden  on  the  latter 
topic,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  connection  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Churches,  the  address  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  motion 
on  the  address  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  debates  which  was 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  was  continued  with 
great  eloquence  and  talent  for  four  days ; 
a  circumstance,    we    believe,    without 
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parallel  on  motions  for  an  address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of 
Ormelie,  the  successful  candidate  against 
Sir  George  Murray,  for  Perthshire. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  noble 
Lord  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  dis- 
astrous state  of  Ireland,  whidi  he  attri* 
buted  to  misgovemment  and  agitation ; 
and  he  alluded  very  pointedly  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr  0*Gonaell  and  the 
other  repealers.  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Biir  Marshall,  one  of  the 
members  for  Leeds.  The  allusion  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  in  the  King's  Speech  and 
the  address,  naturally  called  up  Mr 
O'Connell,  who,  in  a  speech  which  in- 
creased  the  reputation  even  of  his  well 
known  talents  and  eloquence,  detailed 
at  great  length  the  numerous  evils  his 
countrymen  had  so  long  suffered,  and 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the  House 
fesolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  address  of  his  Majesty.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  triumphantly 
defended  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormelie,  and  gave  his  Lord- 
ship some  sound  advice,  which  we  trust 
will  not  be  lost  on  him  in  his  future 
Parliamentary  career.  The  amendment 
was  merely  seconded  by  Mr  Cobbett. 
Mr  Stanley  attempted  to  answer  the 
arguments,  and  to  refute  the  statements 
la  point  of  fact,  brought  forward  by  Mr 
0*Connell,  but  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Mx  Roebuck  asserted  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  tended  to  raise  a  civil 
war  In  Ireland ;  and  attacked,  with  irre- 
sistible force,  the  dilatory  and  evasive 
proceedings  of  Ministry  in  regard  to  the 
taxes  on  knowledge.  After  a  disjointed 
and  unconnected  harangue  from  Lord 
Althorp,  and  speeches  from  Mr  Grattan 
and  two  or  three  other  Members,  the 
first  day*a  proceedings  were  adjourned. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  the 
limits  necessarily  assigned  us,  we  can 
notice  any  considerable  number  of  the 
speeches  delivered  during  this  remarkable 
debate.  From  the  present  agitation  in 
Ireland  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country, 
the  debate  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Irish  afiairs.  Neither  Mr  O'Connell, 
however,  nor  any  other  of  the  Repealers, 
though  taunted  by  the  Whigs,  would 
enter  fairly  into  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  Repeal.  Mr  E.  L.  Bulwer 
commenced  the  debate  the  second  day, 
and  ably  opposed  the  coercive  system 


towards  Ireland.  His  remarks  on  Mr 
Stanley's  declaration  with  regard  to  the 
finality  of  the  Reform  Bill,  led  to  an 
explanation  from  that  gentleman,  from 
which  we  infer  that  he  really  does  con- 
sider  it  a  final  measure  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  representation  of  the 
people.  Mr  Tennyson,  after  advocating 
the  necessity  of  the  vote  by  Ballot,  and 
shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  part  of  the 
address  regarding  Ireland,  to  the  effect 
that  if,  under  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  disclosed  to  them,  they  should 
be  induced  to  intrust  his  Majesty  with 
additional  powers,  they  should  accom- 
pany that  acquiescence  by  a  diligent 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  discon- 
tent in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the 
application  of  prompt  and  effectual 
remedies  ;  and  that,  although  it  was 
their  duty  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  the 
legislative  union,  and  to  leave  themselves 
free  to  consider  that  subject,  yet  they 
would  support  his  Majesty  in  maintain- 
ing that  union  against  all  lawless  attempts 
to  defeat  it.  Mr  Macauley  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  question  of  the 
Repeal  o{  the  Union  ;  and  shewed,  from 
the  evidence  of  history  and  by  irresistible 
arguments,  that  it  was  impossible  that 
Ireland  could  continue  with  a  distinct 
legislature  from  England,  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  without  leading 
to  a  separation  of  the  countries.  Mr 
Shiel  spoke  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
but  avoided  discussing  the  question  of 
Repeal,  and,  consequently,  did  not 
answer  the  arguments  of  Mr  Macauley. 
Mr  Charles  Grant,  whose  opinions  on 
Irish  questions  are  valuable  from  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
Ireland,  addressed  the  House  in  a  long 
aod  able  speech,  and  supported  the 
immediate  granting  of  more  extensive 
powers  to  Ministers.  After  hearing 
Mr  D.  W.  Harvey,  Lord  John  Russel, 
Mr  Ewart,  Mr  Barron,  and  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  who  considered  the  proposed 
interference  with  the  Church  as  a 
spoliation  which  would  speedily  lead  to 
its  ruin,  the  House  adjourned. 

Mr  Hume,  opened  the  debate  the  third 
day.  He  complained  that  no  speech 
from  the  throne  had  ever  touched  so 
lightly  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  Ministers 
would  state  their  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  burdens  which  peculiarly  affected 
the  middle  classes;  and  after  going 
through  the  various  topics  in  the  speech, 
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oMicliided  by  defending  the  conduct  of  Rotainaon^  and  by  tevtttl  of  the  Irith 
Mr  0*Connell,  and  dedaring  bis  inten-  Memben.  On  the  questkm,  that  the 
tion  of  supporting  Mr  Tennyson's  report  be  read»  Mr  Gobbett  again  spoke 
amendment  Major  Beauclerk  pursued  at  great  length,  and  went  into  an  irrele- 
the  same  course  of  obserration  as  Mr  vant,  but  amusing,  detail,  regarding  the 
Hume.  Mr  Gobbett  ooii4iared  the  state  sinecures  and  places  held  by  Lord  Flun- 
of  Ireland  with  that  of  the  American  kett  and  his  family,  whom  he  denomi- 
Qolonics  when  they  rebelled,  and  read  nated  young  Hannibals,  from  his  Lord- 
several  passages  from  their  Dedaration  ship  having  declared,  at  the  time  of  the 
of  Independence.  Bifr  R.  Ferguson,  discussions  regarding  the  Union,  that 
Mr  B.  Hall,  Mr  Tancred,  Lord  Eb-  he  would  not  only  resist  it  to  the  last 
rington,  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  supported  the  gasp  of  his  existence,  but  that,  when 
address.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  ^he  found  his  life  about  to  dose,  he 
declared,  that  he  should  resist  all  mea«  ^would,  like  Hamilcar,  the  father 
sures  that  would  turn  church  property  of  Hannibaf,  take  his  children,  and 
from  ecdesiastical  purposes,  though  he  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  swear 
was  prepared  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  them  to  eternal  hostility  and  hatred  to 
its  abuses.  the  invaders  of  bis  country.  Mr 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  subject  of  Irish  Gobbett  proposed  an  amendment,  to 
affairs  was  somewhat  varied,  by  an  ind-  a  similar  effect  as  that  of  Mr  Tenny- 
dental  discussion,  which  arose  as  to  the  son*s  on  a  preceding  night ;  which  was 
operation  of  the  oath  administered  to  seconded  by  Mr  Fielden.  In  the  course 
Oatholic  members  in  taking  their  seats,  of  Mr  Gpbbett*s  speech,  he  was  repeat- 
when  questions  connected  with  the  Es-  edly  interrupted  by  laughing,  and  by 
tablished  Ghurch  came  under  considera-  other  attempts  to  silence  him ;  but  with- 
tion ;  and  by  a  theory  maintained  by  out  effect,  as  he  successfully  resisted  all 
Oolond  Torrance,  that  the  distresses  of  the  efforts  made  against  him.  We  men- 
Ireland  did  not  arise  from  her  poverty,  tion  this  circumstance,  as  it  was  the 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduc-  first  attempt  made  to  put  down  a  Mem- 
lion  of  more  capital  would  b^injurious  ber,  by  interruption,  in  the  reformed 
Co  Ireland.  After  a  lengthened  debate.  Parliament.  Mr  Thomas  Attwood,  the 
which  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning,  cdebrated  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
the  House  divided  on  Mr  O'Gonnell's  Political  Union,  spoke  against  the  ad- 
amendment     For  the  amendment,    40  dress ;  and,  on  a  division,  there  appeared 

Against  it,                         428  for  the  amendment,                            23 

—  Against  it,                 .         d2d 

Majority  for  Ministers,      388  

Majority  for  Ministers,      300 
Mr  Tennyson  then  moved  his  amend- 
ment which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Hume.  Though  this  discussion  of  Irish  affairs 
For  the  amendment,        •        .        393  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  for 

Against  it,                           60  five  nights,  the  time  cannot  be  consider- 

— *-  ed  as  misspent     Every  one  who  will 

Majority,         .          .         333  calmly  and  dispassionately  peruse  the 

debate  will  be  convinced,  that  the  Repeal 

The  only  Scotch   Members  in  dther  of  the   Union,  instead    of   proving   a 

A^inority,  were  Mr    Kinloch  and   Mr  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland 

Wallace.  has  so  long  suffered,  would  aggravate 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  discussion  them  tenfold.     The  impossibility  of  the 

of  Irish  affiurs  which  we  have  just  no-  two  countries   continuing  in  disunion 

ticed,  the  same  topic  was  resumed  on  for    any  considerable  length  of  time, 

the  11th  of  February.     On  the  motion,  with  two  independent  legislatures  and 

that  the  report  of  the  address  be  brought  one  executive,    was    demonstrated  by 

up»  Mr  0*Gonnell  again  spoke  at  great  Mr  Macauley;  and  Mr   Spring   Rice 

liength  on  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  cha-  shewed,  by  the  best  evidence,  th^t  the 

racterizing  the  address  as  brutal.     Mr  notion  entertained  by  many  of  the  Irish, 

Spring  Rice  proved,  from  the  evidence  that  thdr  country  has  decnmsed  in  wealth 

^of  Parliamentary  documents,  that  the  and  prosperity  since  the  Union,  is  with- 

assertions  of  the  frish  Members,  relative  out  foundation.     The  debate  will  also 

to  the  decrease  of  the  prosperity  of  Ire^  convince  the  repealers,  that  it  is  in  vain 

land  since  the  Union,  were  unfounded,  to   expect    that   Parliament  will  ever 

He  was  flawed  by  Mr  Gobbett,  Mr  consent  to  a  repeal;  for  all  parties  in  the 
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House,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  Irish  Members,  agreed  in  denouncing 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  as  destructive 
to  the  £mpire. 

On  the  12th  February,  Lord  Althotp 
brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  Reform 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  correct  summary 
of  the  leading  points  of  the  Bill : — 

1.  Ckurch  ce99  to  he  immediatibf  and 
akogtiher  aboHahed,  This  is  a  direct 
pecuniary  relfef,  to  the  amount  of  about 
L. 80,000  per  annum. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  prospectively, 
from  four  archbishops  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  two  archbishops  and  ten 
bishops;  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees  to  the 
General  Church  Fund. 

Archbishoprics  to  be  reduced  to 
bishoprics, — Cashel  and  Tuam. 

Bishoprics  (ten)  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  duties  to  be  transferred  to  other 
sees, — Dromore  to  Down;  Raphoe  to 
Derry ;  Clogher  to  Armagh ;  Elphin  to 
Kilmore ;  Killala  to  Tuam ;  Clonfert  to 
Killaloef  Cork  to  Cloyne;  Waterford 
to  Cashel ;  Ossory  to  Ferns ;  Kildare 
to  Dublin. 

8.  A  general  tax  on  all  bishoprics, 
from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be 
imposed  immediately. 

4.  An  immediate  reductipn  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Derry,  and  a  prospective 
reduction  from  the  primacy,  in  addition 
to  the  tax ;  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
General  Church  Fund. 

N.  B.  —  The  net  incomes  of  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland 
amount  to  L.  180,000.  The  plan  will 
effect  a  reduction  of  about  L.  60,000. 

5.  An  immediate  tax  on  all  benefices, 
from  ^ve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  lieu  of 
first-fruits,  which  are  hereafter  to  cease. 
Benefices  under  L.200  to  be  exempt, 
and  the  tax  to  be  graduated  according  to 
the  value.  Total  income  of  parodiial 
clergy  under  L.  600,000. 

6»  An  abolition  of  all  tineeure  dignities, 
and  appropriation  of  their  revenues  to 
general  fund. 

7.  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to 
administer  the  fund,  and  apply  it — 1st, 
To  ordinary  church  cess;  surplus  to 
augmentation  of  poor  livings,  assistance 
in  building  glebe  houses,  churches,  di- 
viding unions,  &c. 

8.  Commissioners  to  have  the  power, 
with  consent  of  Privy  Council,  of  dividing 
and  altering  limits  of  parishes. 

9.  Also,  where  no  duty  has  b^en  per- 


Jbrmedf  nor  minister  resident  fir  iSvree 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  Com- 
missioners to  have  power  to  suspend 
appointment^  (if  in  the  gift  of  Crown  or 
Church,)  and  apply  proceeds  to  general 
fund. 

10.  Tenants  of  bishops*  leases  to  be 
empowered  to  purchase  the  perpetuity 
of  their  leases  at  a  fixed  and  moderate 
amount,  subject  to  a  corn  rent  equal  to 
the  amount  now  annually  paid  in  shape 
of  rent  and  fine. 

N.  B.  —  This  is  the  application  to 
the  bishops*  leases  of  the  principal  of 
the  Composition  Act,  so  far  as  it  pre- 
dodes  the  possibility  of  future  increase. 
14.  The  proceeds  of  these  leases  to  be 
paid  to  the  state,  and  appHcabk  to  any 
purposes  not  connected  with  the  Church, 
The  amount,  if  all  purchase  at  a  low 
rate,  will  be  from  L.  2,500,000  to 
L.d,aOO,000  steriing. 

The  commutation  of  tithes  for  land, 
and  the  laws  of  enforcing  residence,  and 
prohibiting  pluralities,  to  be  the  subject 
of  other  bills. 

The  following  is  the  sosle  of  deduc- 
tion : — Upon  livings  under  L.200  a-year. 
Government  do  not  intend  to  impose  any 
tax.  From  livings  between  L.200  and 
L.500  a-year,  it  is  intended  to  deduct 
^•ve  per  cent;  from  livings  between 
L.dOO  to  L.700  a-year,  six  per  cent; 
from  livings  between  L.700  and  L.800 
a-year,  seven  per  cent;  from  livings 
bet^'een  L.800  and  L.  1000  a-year,  ten 
per  cent;  from  livings  between  L.1000 
and  L.1200  a-year,  twelve  per  cent; 
and  from  all  livings  above  L.  1200  a-year, 
■fifteen  per  cenL  This  will  create  a  fund 
which,  assuming  the  tax  to  be  seven  per 
cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  bene- 
fices of  Ireland,  will  yield  L.42,000. 
Where  an  incumbent  holds  more  than 
one  living,  he  pays  the  rate  of  tax  appli- 
cable to  the  amount  of  the  whole,  for 
the  livings  are  not  to  be  taxed  separately. 
For  the  reduction  of  the  bishoprics,  the 
following  scale  is  proposed  :  ^  Upon 
the  revenues  of  those  bishoprics  which 
are  below  L.4000  a-year,  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent  is  to  be  imposed ;  upon  those 
between  L.4000  and  L.6000  a-year, 
seven  per  cent;  upon  those  between 
L.eOOO  and  L.  10,000  a-year,  tt^  per 
cent ;  upon  those  between  L.  10^000  and 
L.  1^000  a-year,  twelve  per  cent;  and 
upon  all  above  L.ld^O()0^  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  net  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
of  Derry,  which  is  L.  12,659,  Jnd  which 
bishopric  was  received  by  the  present 
bishop  with  an  understanding  that  the 
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revenue  was  subject  to  reduction,  i§  to  smaHer  sum  tban  had  been  gWMralljr 

be  fixed  at  L.8000  a-year,  which  will  be  estimated.     The  number  of  beneflotB  is 

reduced  to  L.7200  by  the  operation  of  1401. 
the  tax.  On  the  14th  February,  Mr  Pease^  a 

This  plan  was  most  cordially  received  Quaker,  was,  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
by  the  Irish  Members.  Mr  0*GonneU  mittee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
said,  he  had  been  more  gratified  than  he  search  for  precedents,  allowed  to  take 
could  express,  and  would  give  his  best  his  seat  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  on 
support  to  a  proposition  so  well  founded  making  his  solemn  affirmation  at  the 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice.  His  table,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  oaths. 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  acted  most  A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
wisely  in  bringing  forward  a  plan,  good  the  municipal  corporations  in  England 
in  its  present  operation,  and  containing  and  Ireland  was,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
principles  that  might  be  of  the  greatest  Althorp,  appointed.  Mr  Hume  after- 
future  benefit.  Mr  Barron  hailed  the  wards  brought  forward  two  resolutions ; 
intended  measure  of  the  Noble  Lord  the  first  declaring,  generally,  the  pro- 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  could  assure  priety  of  the  utmost  attention- to  economy 
him,  that  it  was  calculated  to  add  more  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  the  second, 
to  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  the  existence  of  sinecure  offices,  and 
in  Ireland  than  any  other  measure  within  offices  executed  by  deputy  in  the  army 
his  eontroL  Mr  Ruthven,  one  of  the  and  navy  departments,  is  unnecessary 
members  for  Dublin,  was  not  so  well  and  inexpedient.  This  motion  was 
satisfied  with  the  measure ;  and,  there-  seconded  by  Mr  Robinson^  and  ably 
fore,  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  supported  by  Mr  O'Connell,  Mr  Roe* 
effect  that  it  was  expedient  to  inquire  buck,  Major  Beauclerk,  Mr  Cobbett, 
into  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  Mr  Shiel ;  but  being  opposed  by  Mini, 
with  a  view  to  an  entire  modification  of  sters,  was  lost  by  ^2  to  138,  being  a 
its  temporalities,  and  the  appropriation  majority  of  94.  Among  those  whose 
of  its  revenues  to  their  original  purposes;  opposition  to  the  measure  was  least  to 
but,  as  he  did  not  find  the  amendment  be  expected,  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
meet  with  support,  he  afterwards  with-  the  '"  man  of  the  people,"  who,  of  late 
drew  it.  The  high  Tory  party,  of  years,  has  assumed  a  decidedly  conserva- 
course,  expressed  their  dissatisfiietion  tive  cast  in  his  political  opinions.  The 
iKdth  the  plan,  but  no  amendment  was  loss  of  these  very  reasonable  resolutions 
proposed  by  them  ;  and  leave  was  given  makes  us  doubt  much  whether  the 
to  bring  in  the  bill  without  a  division.  reformed  Parliament  is  likely  to  fulfil 

The  Irish  Members  are  the  best  the  expectations  which  were  generally 
judges  of  the  proposed  reform,  and  we  entertained  of  it  If  the  Members  will 
hope  the  people  of  Ireland  will  be  as  not  vote  for  the  abolition  of  military  and 
well  pleased  with  it  as  their  representa-  naval  sinecures,  little  hope  need  be 
tives.  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  plan  entertained  of  their  reducing  the  taxa- 
is  only  calculated  to  divide  more  equally  tion,  or  alleviating  its  pressure,  by  a  more 
the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  among  equal  distribution  of  the  burden.  Only 
her  sinecure  clergy,  without  materially  eight  Scotch  Members  voted  in  the  mino- 
abridging  their  amount.  The  reduction  rity, — Lord  Dalmeny,  Messrs  Gillon, 
in  the  number  of  bishoprics  is  of  little  Kinloch,  J.  Oswald,  R.  A.  Oswald, 
value,  unless  the  revenues  of  those  sup.  R.  Pringle,  Wallace,  and  Wemyss. 
pressed  are  applied  to  secular  purposes.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  Lord  Dal- 
The  abolition  of  the  church  cess  is  the  meny,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  leaders 
only  immediate  gain ;  for  we  fear  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  Scotland,  to  have 
the  sums  estimated  to  be  derived  from  thus  thrown  himself  loose  from  their 
the  sale  of  the  bishops*  leases  will  not  trammels,  and  asserted  his  right  to  give 
soon  be  received.  We  do  not,  indeed,  an  independent  vote ;  and  we  hope  it 
understand  how,  if  a  com  rent  equal  to  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  augury  of  his 
the  present  rents  and  fines  is  to  be  paid  future  career  in  public  life, 
bv  the  tenants,  they  should  be  willing  to  In  the  House  of  Lords,  no  questions 
give  six  years'  purchase  of  the  converted  of  any  interest  came  under  discussion, 
com  rent  for  a  perpetuity ;  but  this  part  until  Earl  Grey  brought  in  his  bill 
of  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  on  the  15th  Febmary,  containing  the 
explained.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  coercive  measures  proposed  agninst  Ire- 
Irish  Church  were  estimated,  by  Lord  land.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war 
Althorp,  at  only  L.  800,000,  a  much  against  that  country,  and  places  it  beyond 
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the  pale  of  the  British  Constitution,  districts  to  which  it  is  applied,  sup- 
The  measure  is  worthy  of  Castlereagh,  ported,  as  it  will  be,  by  an  overwhelming 
and  forms  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  force  of  military,  police,  and  yeomanry, 
truth  of  our  anticipations  of  the  conse-  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  that  any  perma^ 
quences  of  allowing  Ireland  to  be  ruled  nent  tranquillity  will  arise  from  so 
by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  and  Mr  fearful  a  system  of  coercion,  we  do  not 
Stanley, — men  valuable  in  their  proper  expect.  It  is  far  from  improbable, 
departments,  but  utterly  unfit  to  govern  indeed,  that  still  farther  inroads  on  the 
a  country  reduced  to  the  state  which  liberty  of  the  subject  will  soon  be  re- 
Ifeland  now  presents.  By  this  act,  sorted  to.  The  Bill  gets  over  one  part 
which  in  reality  places  the  country  under  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions, 
m  rtial  law,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  by  dispensing  with  juries ;  but  witnesses 
suppress  any  meeting  he  thinks  proper ;  will  be  as  unwilling  to  appear  before 
he  may  proclaim  any  district  to  be  dis-  courts-martial  as  they  are  at  present  to 
turbed,  and  so  bring  it  under  the  opera-  appear  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
tion  of  the  proposed  act.  In  a  proclaimed  the  country.  To  complete  the  measure, 
district,  no  public  meeting  can  be  held,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  that  trials 
without  ten  days*  notice  to  the  Lord  should  take  place  au  aecret,  and  that 
Lieutenant,  and  his  approbation  of  its  secret  military  inquisitions  should  take 
object.  Courts-martial  are  to  be  formed,  the  place  of  trial  by  one's  peers.  It  is 
with  extensive  powers,  by  the  Lord  disgraceful  to  the  Whig  Government  that 
Lieutenant,  consisting  of  from  five  to  matters  should  be  brought  to  such  a 
nine  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  pass.  They  might,  at  any  time  they 
empowered  to  give  a  decision.  These  chose,  during  the  last  two  years,  have 
courts  are  not  to  try  capital  offences  removed  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  conciliated  her  population  ;  they  have 
tenant ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  punish-  preferred  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
ment  to  be  awarded  is  transportation  for  authority  of  unjust  laws ;  and  have  been 
life,  or  for  any  period  not  less  than  forced  to  terminate  their  efforts  by  the 
seven  years.  Any  one  found  out  of  his  suspension  of  all  law,  and  the  placing  of 
house,  in  a  proclaimed  district,  between  the  Irish  beyond  the  pale  of  the  con- 
one  hour  after  sunset  and  sunrise,  is  stitution. 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  may  be  Ireland. — From  the  proceedings  of 

summarily  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  Ministry  and  their  statements  in  Parlia- 

Houses  may  be  searched  between  sun-  ment,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 

rise  and  sunset,  and  force  may  be  em-  Ireland  is  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 

ployed  if  entrance  is  refused.      Any  a  fact  which  we  could  hardly  have  dis- 

person  disposing  of  a  seditious  paper,  in  covered  through  the  ordinary  sources  of 

a  proclaimed  district,  is  liable  to  a  year's  information.      The   National  Council, 

imprisonment.    To  prevent,  as  it  would  which  met  in  Dublin  in  the  latter  end  of 

appear,  any  [redress  even  for  the  abuse  January,  was  attended  by  about  thirty 

of  these  extraordinary  powers,  nothing  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament, 

done  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  is  to  be  The  form  of  the  proceedings  in  Parlia^ 

questionable  in   any  civil  or  criminal  ment  was  in  some  measure  imitated,  and 

court,  but  only  in  courts-martial ;  that  is  a  variety  of  evidence  was  adduced  before 

to  say,  redress  is  to  be  sought  from  the  the  Council,  as  to  the  grievances   of 

delinquents  themselves.     Persons  may  Ireland.     On  the  whole,  however,  we 

be  imprisoned  wherever  it  is  thought  are  inclined  to  think  that  little  benefit 

proper,  whether  the  place  be  an  ordinary  was  derived  from  this  assembly. 

jaU  or  not.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  

is  suspended  for  three  months,  as  far  as  foreign  intelugbnce. 

regards  every  person  detained  under  the  The  foreign  news  of  the  month  pos- 

Act,  aind  no  offence  is  bailable.  In  short,  sess    little    interest.      The    King    of 

the. Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who  has  stated  Holland  is  as  obstinate  as  ever,  and  it  is 

it  to  be  bis  belief  that  he  is  the  most  strongly  suspected  that  he  is  secretly 

unpopular  man  in    Ireland,    is   to  be  supported  by  Russia.     By  imposing  a 

maide  the  Dictator  of  the  country.    The  heavy  tax  on    the  navigation    of  the 

measure  of  course  met  with  the  decided  Scheldt,  he  seems  determined  to  force 

approbation   of  the    Tory  peers,   who  Britain  and  France  again  to  resort  to 

seemed  to  think  that  it  did  not  go  far  hostile  measures.    Don  Pedro  continues 

enough !    That  it  will  have  the  effect  of  in   his  old   quarters,    and   nothing   of 

causing  a  temporary  tranquillity  in  the  importance    has    occurred,  unless  the 
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retirement  of  the  Marquift  of  Palmella 
from  his  service  is  so  to  be  considered.  The 
new  general,  SoUguac,  has  been  d^eated 
in  a  sortie.  The  cause  of  the  defeat  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Don  Pedro  with, 
drawing  a  body  of  troops  which  were  in- 
tended as  a  reinforcement.  Spanish  af- 
fiurs  continue  in  an  unsettled  state.  An 
armistice  has  been  concluded  between 


Ibrahim  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey^  and 
peace  will  eventually,  we  have  no  doubCp 
be  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  Syria. 
The  dispute  between  Carolina  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  con* 
tinues  unsettled,  and  preparations  are 
making  on  both  sides  for  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  still 
be  avoided. 


STATE  OF  COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Febkuart,  1833. 


Thk  accounts  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  inform  us,  that  the  manufacturers 
•re  almost  all  employed ;  but  the  profits,  we 
fear,  are  extremely  low ;  and  the  wages  are 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  operatives 
from  starvation,  even  although  their  labour 
IB  almost  incessant.  We  refer  to  an  article 
on  the  <*  State  of  the  Country, "  in  this 
number,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  some 
information  on  this  subject. 

CoTTOK  MAVuPACTuaxs.  —  There  has 
been  a  considerable  incresM  in  the  export  of 
cotton  yarn  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  To 
Germany  alone  the  increase  amounts  to  near 
nine  millions  ofpounds  weight,  and  to  Russia 
six  millions.  The  export  to  India  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  1881 ;  and  shipments  of 
this  article  to  the  Mediterraaean,  shew  a 
considerable  diminution  in  quantity.  The 
exports  of  piece  goods,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  less  extensive  last  year  tnan  in 
1831.  In  plain  and  printed  calicoes  the  de- 
crease, it  appears,  amounted  to  near  fiffy  mil- 
lions of  yards.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  larger  export  of  muslins,  fustians,  and 
some  other  articles  of  inferior  importance. 
The  prices  of  cambrics,  and  of  some  kinds  of 
cilicoes,  and  of  coarse  goods  generally  in  the 
west  of  England,  have  oeen  on  the  increase. 
Cotton  weaving  is  brisk,  and  a  small  advance 
of  wages  has  been  made  by  the  masters ;  but  the 
workmen  .can  with  difficulty  earn  more  than 
six  shillings  per  week :  a  power  loom  weaver 
will  earn  seven  shillings  per  week.  Thoueh 
the  number  of  power-looms  in  Hyds,  Duck- 
ingfields,  Sayley-bridge,  and  Ashton,  amount 
to  at  least  14,000,  preparations  are  making 
for  2000  more.  The  cotton  factories  at 
Rochdale,  Heywood,  Bury,  Oldham,  and 
other  places,  are  working  full  time,  and  pre  • 

J>aratioiis  are  makine  for  the  building  of  new 
ketones.  At  Paisley  the  shawl  trade  is 
uncommonly  brisk,  and  the  price  of  weaving 
in  this  branch  is  on  the  advance.  The  finer 
descriptions  of  shawl  borders  are  paid  8d. 
per  cover  above  the  table  price,  which  is  an 
advance  of  one-third  on  the  whole.  There 
has  not  been  so  much  doing  in  the  imitation 
line  since  the  years  1824  and  1825;  and, 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  these  goods  made  at 
present  is  fiu:  greater  than  that  of  those  years, 
although  the  price  of  weaving  is  now  4d. 


per  cover  lower  than  was  paid  at  the  above 
mentioned  periods.  With  the  exception  of 
silk  gause,  the  prices  of  weaving  every  sort 
of  fabric  manufactured,  have  risen  consider- 
ably within  these  few  weeks,  and  the  usual 
number  of  workmen  are  fully  employed; 
while  in  the  silk  gauxe  department  the  price 
is  steadily  pressing  downwards,  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  hands  are  still  idle. 
For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  veiy 
little  doing  in  this  line,  except  during  this 
spring  ana  summer  months.  It  may  appear 
strange,  that  while  weavers  for  harnesses  in 
Paisley  are  in  much  request,  and  are  receiving 
a  premium  to  take  work,  besides  a  verv  hano- 
some  advance  of  wages,  in  Perth  namess 
weavers  are  dreading  to  be  paid  oft  The 
hct  is,  that  the  fabrics  made  in  Paisley  ars 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  such  variety,  that 
they  are  suited  for  every  market ;  while  at 
Perth  they  are  confiiied  to  an  article,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market.  The  least  commotion  in  that  quar- 
ter has  i  powerful  efiect.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  Navarino  business  ruined  the 
harness  trade  for  a  long  period.  Other 
branches  of  plain  work  continue  in  a  languid 
state.  In  tne  umbrella  cloths,  no  advance 
of  wages  has  taken  place,  although  all  hands 
are  employed.  Striped  ginghams,  crams, 
and  puUicats,  are  at  least  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  ever.  At  KilmarnA:k  the  shawl  print- 
ing establishments  are  fully  employea,  and 
the  various  classes  of  artisans  connected  with 
these  works  are  in  receipt  of  comfortable  and 
r^^ar  waces.  The  weavers  even  are  at 
present  without  complaint.  Some  employed 
in  harness  work  make  very  high  wages ;  and 
such  as  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
cloth  lued  by  the  shawl  printers,  are  likewise 
enabled  to  earn  a  very  comfortable  liveUhood. 
Thx  Wool  and  Woollkn  Trades. — 
These  trades,  so  intimately  connected  toge- 
ther, are  in  a  state  of  much  activity,  and,  we 
hope,  of  prosperity,  though  the  manufac- 
turers are  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  low 
rate  of  profit.  The  work-people  in  the 
woollen  districts  of  Yorkshire  are  generally 
well  employed  ;  the  mills  are  in  pretty  foU 
work ;  and  the  domestic  manufacturers  could 
sell  even  more  goods  than  they  make,  as  is 

5 roved  by  the  state  of  the  Leeds  and  Hud- 
ersfield  cloth-halls.     Within  the  last  two 
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«r  three  months  a  oonuderable  advmce  has 
Ukea  place  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
Long  EIngtiih  woob  have  risen  about  ten  per 
cent,  and  the  finer  qualities  have  also  expe- 
rienced some  advancey  thouah  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Foreign  wools  nave  risen  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  was  looked  to  bv 
the  Rfanufactnrer,  before  it  took  place,  witn 
considerable  apprehension:  it  was  believed 
that  the  advance  then  expected  was  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  short  supply  of  wool 
in  the  country,  than  to  an  extraordinary 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  manufcctureis, 
and  that  there  would  not  be  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  manu&ctured  goods  equal  to  that 
in  tne  raw  material.  W^  are  disposed  to 
think,  that,  though  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  notion  of  a  short  supply  of  wool,  yet  the 
manufMsturer  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
advance  on  his  goods,  which  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  compensates  him  for  the  increased 
cost  of  the  wool.  The  woollen  weaving  about 
Rochdale  was  never  known  to  be  so  orisk ; 
some  of  the  &otory  people  have  gone  to  this 
trade,  and  an  advance  of  wages  has  been 
given  by  some  masteis.  At  present  78.  6d. 
per  week  is  the  highest  average  earnings. 
At  Bradford  business  is  much  orisker,  and 
in  a  more  healthy  state  than  has  been  known 
tar  several  years.  Every  mill  or  warehouse 
is  in  ftill  employment,  and  many  orders  that 
httve  been  standing  over  for  four  months, 
cannot  be  executed.  Stu£b  have  risen  in 
correspondence  with  wool,  and  on  some 
fabrics  ds.  6d,  per  piece  advance  is  readily 
obtained.  We  notice  an  advance  on  the 
dying  of  wool  blue,  and  of  stuff  goods  in 
most  colours. 

RocHOArs    Flannzl  Marxet The 

demand  for  low  goods  has  been  of  late  greater 
than  the  supply.  Fine  goods  aie  rather 
heavy,  and  the  manufacturers  of  superior 
qualities  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
aidvance  equal  to  that  which  is  realized  in 
the  wool  market ;  but  altogether  the  flannel 
market  has  not  for  many  years  past  been 
known  to  be  as  brisk  at  this  advanced  season 
of  die  year.  The  weavers  confidently  expect 
an  advance  in  their  wages,  and  if  the  demand 
continues,  no  doubt  it  will  be  obtained.  A 
little  advance  in  low  quslities  has  been  ^iven 
by  some  of  the  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  general. 

Cakpet  TaADB.  —  The  trade  of  Kilmar- 
nodc  participates  in  the  general  improvement 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  most  of  the  lai^ 
manufiieluring  towns  of  the  united  kingdom. 
The  carpet  manufactories  are  all  in  full 
work. 

Silk  Trade.  —  The  demand  recently  has 
considerably  improved,  and  advanced  prices 
have  been  obtained  for  most  qualities.  The 
silk  weaving  at  Middleton,  Fallsworth,  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  for  several  miles 
round  Manchester,  is  very  brisk;  so  much  so, 
that  the  weavers  confidently  anticipate  a  rise 
in  wsges.  The  fancy  weaver  can  earn  about 
twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  the  phin  tarsnet 
weaver  about  eight  shillings.     The  calico  and 
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■ilk  printing  is  more  brisk  at  Bfiddleton  at 
the  present  time  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  vears.  The  silk  and  cotton  dyeing  is  also 
goon :  a  cotton  dyer  earns,  on  an  avenge, 
twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  a  silk  dyer 
fifteen  shillings. 

MaH UFACTOHZNG  TrADE  AT  KlRXALST. 

—  Nothing,  since  the  panic  in  1825,  has 
occurred  to  afibct  this  trade  in  any  material 
degree.  Previous  to  the  peace,  it  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  ticks  and  checks.  Dowlass 
is  at  present  the  staple  article ;  and  the  trade 
is  on  the  increase.  The  demand  for  mill-spun 
yam  has  been  uncommonly  brisk  for  these 
some  months  past ;  3  lb.  ds.  to  2b.  Id.  The 
weavers  are  all  employed,  and  would  £un 
hope  for  better  wages. 

LxATHXR  Traox.  —  The  state  of  the 
tanning  and  leather  trades  is  extraordinary. 
Leather  is  now  dearer  than  it  was  during  tne 
war,  and  yet  bark  was  then  from  iCiO  to  jCl4 
the  ton,  and  leather  paid  a  duty  of  3d.  the 
lb.;  while  at  present  no  dutv  is  paid,  and 
bark  is  only  from  £5  to  i£6  tne  ton. 

Tobacco.^ —  The  price  of  leaf  tobacco  has 
advanced,  within  these  two  months,  60  per 
cent,  owing  to  a  failure  in 'the  crops.  In 
ctmsei^uence,  an  advance  of  4d.  per  pound  in 
the  pnce  of  manufactured  tobacco  has  taken 
place. 

Shkppikld.  —  A  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  many  brancnes  of 
the  local  manufactures.  In  some  of  the 
larger  establishments,  the  quantity  of  work 

given  out  lately  exce^  that  given  out  in  the 
ke  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
Irish  M  amufactdres.  —  Very  great  acti- 
vity prevails  at  present  amone  the  maDufu:- 
tures  of  fielfiut,  occasioned  hy  the  demands 
of  the  English  msrket.  This  is  a  satiafiictory 
and  cheenng  proof  that  the  free  intercourse 
between  Ei^land  and  Ireland,  so  fiu-  from 
being  injurious  to  the  Irish  manufocturing 
interests,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote 
than.  Trade  was  never  better  in  Irdand 
than  it  is  at  this  moment.  The  plentiful 
crops  of  com  and  potatoes  last  year  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  activity. 

Commerce.  —  It  appears  by  a  table  which 
has  bem  published,  that  since  the  principle 
of  free  trade  has  been  adopted,  although  there 
has  in  fact  been  a  decrease  of  British  tonnage 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  the  decrease  of  foreign 
tonnage,  in  1892,  has  been  more  than  double 
than  that  of  British.  The  total  decrease  in 
the  port  of  London  in  the  yesr  1832,  sa  com- 
pared with  1881,  is  8794  vessels,  1,666,478 
tons.  On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
ships  of  all  nations  which  have  passed  the 
Sound  in  the.  yesrs  1831  and  1833,  it  will 
appear  that  a  considerable  decrease  has  taken 
plaoe  in  the  last  year  on  the  Baltic  trade. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  which  passed  the 
Sound  in  1831  was  12,938;  in  1832  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  12,202.^  In  1831, 
the  number  of  British  ships  which  passed 
was  4776;  duringtbe  last  year,  1S92,  it 
amounted  only  to  3331. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Onvcrnment 
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to  make  an  alteration  in  the  tariH^  an  alnndy  Aqeicultuki  eontinunin  aToydeprand 

pcodncing  its  efieet  upon  tha  unonployail  atate,  and  the  notiee  giren  of  a  motion  to 

cental  in  thia  ooonti^.     Speculation  naa  bring  the  Com  Lawa  under  the  conaidtrataon 

bcgun>  and  the  wooUen  mannfaeton  in  par-  of  IHirliament,  by  prarentiiig  apeculationt  haa 

tiadar  fceb  ita  ctfect.  tended  to  depccM  tne  prioea  of  gnin.   During 

Hie  American  merchants  in  thia  country,  January,  aome  few  purchasea  of  grain  on 

firom  a  serious  conviction  that  the  repeal  of  neculation  took  place*  and  on  the  25th  of 

^  obnoxious  tariff  duties  will  take  place,  tnat  month,  661  quarters  of  wheat  were  aold 

witb  the  least  pomble  delay,  haTe  in  many  at  Haddington,  at  an  aversKe  price  of  60s.  5d. 

instances  transmitted  large   orders  to  the  per  quarter,  being  the  higniest  average  durii^ 

manufacturing  districts  for  articles  which  will  the  preceding  four  months.     But  the  grain 

be  chiefly  affected  by  the  reduction.  maiketa  have  since  become  very  dull.     The 

An  ingenious  plan  to  alter  the  whole  system  average  of  the  price  of  grain  by  which  the 

of  the  sugar  traae,  has  been  submitted  to  his  duty  on  importation  ia  re^ilated,  for  the  week 

Mqesty's    ministers,  and  to  the  principal  endmg  14th  February,  compareil  with  the 

houses  connected  with  the  colonial  trade  in  aggregate  average  of  the  five  weeks  preceding, 

London ;  it  has  produced  a  creat  tensation.  shews  a  decline  on  every  species  of  gram 

It  is  contemplated  that  only  one  process  except  rye. 

should  take  place  in  the  West  Indies, — that.  Weekly 

after   the  boiliw  of  die  augar  me,  the  ^^^^    63^"^* 

proceeds,  m  a  fluid  state,  should  be  ahipped  j|arley 

for  England,  to  be  manufoctured  here.     By  q^^  ^' 

a  patent  taken  out,  the  fluid,  by  one  process,  p„^  ' 

is  to  be  manufoctuied  into  refined  sugaia.  Beans, 

TlMprooeaa  of  making  Muscovado  sugar*  and  p^J^g*      ^^^  ,„        ^,^  ^^^          ,^ 

dktiding  runs,  would  all  be  in  England.  ^arge  quantiti^  of  potatoes  have  been 

The  peraon  who  has  subinitted  this  plan  haa  .^j^  j^^jj^^  j     fo^  ^  London  market; 

taken  out  a  patent  for  the  refining,  by  one  the  price  given  is  9s.  per  boU,  of  32  Dutch 

process,  the  flud  mto  lump  sugar,  m  moat  gton^ 

of  the  European  countries,  and,  we  believe,  j^      -^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  continued 

in  America.     The  plan  will  create  a  complete  t,    ^^     ^j  „  ^here  has  been  abundant 

revolution  m  the  augar  trade.     It  la  enter-  g^j  ^^^  ^^em,  they  have  not  been  readily 

brought  to  market.     Fat  stock  has  been 
selling  at  remunerating  prices.     Wool  haa 

^  -KT       «•!*_•                u.  *u        _  'is^Q  f*"®™  16  *o  20  per  cent  duriiur  the  last 

at  New  York  for  six  years,  by  Ae  same  ^^^  ^^^^^    „^  although  it  is  all  out  of  the 

mtfeman  who  haa  now  taken  out  thepatent  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  f^^       the  prospect  is  cheering 

for  this  o^ntiy.     The  cane  jiuoe  about  to  f^^  ^^  ^„^j^     ^^^^^    ^^^  ^.^ 

be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  goea  through  „„^^  ^^eese  js  setting  lower  than  it  haa 

the  proceaa  to  that  pomt  whic^  it  ni  stated,  done  for  many  years.    ^ 

jnll  mwent  fcrm^tataon  on  the  voyage;  It  HoRsxs.-lAt   the   Stiriing   Candlemaa 

baa  be^  confuted  «»  •»  laj-  V^  c^»  Fair,  above  the  usual  number  were  shewn, 

deliverable  m  thu  country,  the  buyer  paying  ^any  of  which  were  of  a  superior  description! 

freight,  insujance,  and  a^l  other  chwges.  p^^  ^^^^  considered  to1£  from  7«  to  10 


27s.  2d. 
17s. 

398.  9d. 
30b.  6d. 
868.  Id. 


Afgnctto 
Aveng«. 

62s.  ltd. 
278.  8d. 
178.  4d. 
328.  Ud. 
3 Is.  4d. 
87s.  lOd. 


Dntj. 
34s.  8d. 
21s.  4d. 
21s.  3d. 
21s.  6d. 
22b.  9d. 
14s. 


tained  by  the  ministers,  and  approved  of  by 
the  first  houses  in  the  West  India  trade.  The 
acheme  ia  not  new —  it  haa  been  carried  on 


Lord  Auckland,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  has  authoriaad  the  import  at  a  duty 
of  12s.  per  cwt. ;  of  course  the  latter  will  be 
liable^to  alteration,aocording  to  circumatancea; 
it  wUl  thua  be  laid  down  on  the  wharf  at 
the  rate  of  82b.  or  38s.  per  cwt  ;  and  it  ia 
ealculated  that  one-half  the  weight  will  be 
augar. 


Ser  cent  above  those  of  last  year.  The  beat 
raught  horses  from  £33  to  £87.  Colts  and 
fillies  rising  four  vears  old  were  most  in 
demand,  and  brougnt,  the  former  from  £25 
to  £80,  the  latter  from  £26  to  £27  lOs. 
Good  draught  horses  were  from  £12  to  £16 ; 
inferior  animals  at  all  prices  from  £6  npwaida. 
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Tbz  Sketch*Book  of  Fa8Hion.*-~ 
Of  all  existing  novel-writera,  the  world 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  depend- 
ences, could  least  spare  Mrs.  Gore ;  the 
langhing  satirist  of  « Fashionable  So- 
dety,"*  and  the  beat  shot  at  <<  folly  as  it 
flies"  that  ever  made  a  snecessful  dehui  in 
New  Burlington  Street  In  her  works  we 

Bentley,  London. 


haye  the  point,  brilliancy,  lightneaa  of 
touch,  and  witty  harmleaa  malice  of  a 
French  writer,  in  alliance  with  the  shrewd-* 
nesa  and  range  of  observation  of  a  very 
clever  woman,  who  has  seen,  and  who 
knows  the  world,**  and  bottomed  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  might  say)  upon  a  deep  stratum 
of  English  sterling  sense.  Late  In  the 
month  as  her  tales  have  readied  us,  we 
hare  turned  them  eagerly  OTcr,  eyen  from 
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«The  PaTiUon**  to  <<Tli«  Intrigamte.**  diaqipolatt  h«r.  Bat  It  to  for  the  Uit  tml« 
Their  Kopt  snd  tendeney  to  limitor  to  theaathoveMhairewnredaUheratreDgtb. 
that  of  her  earlier  writinfi ;  namely,  to  It  to  a  politieo-moral  story  of  the  doae  of 
expoie  by  dinection,  and  alnune  by  ridi-  the  reign  of  George  the  IV.  I«ike  Apel. 
cule,  the  heartless,  joyless,  hollow  vanitiee  ke,  the  painter  of  the  Iniriganie  has  bor- 
Ibr  which  persons  in  a  certain  raniL  in  rowed  here  a  feature,  and  there  a  graoe^ 
lift!,  under  the  bondage  of  conventional  and  from  many  quarters  snatched  an  <<art** 
ibrms^  barter  away  their  peaoe>  and  de-  to  make  up  in  her  heroine,  the  first  embo- 
ttroy  their  happiness  and  self-respect.  No-  dying  of  female  political  intrigue  and  am- 
thing  but  the  sprightly  wit,  and  graceftil  bition  whieh  has  found  its  way  into  any 
badinage  of  the  writer,  could,  however,  English  woric  of  fiction.  The  delineation 
reconcile  us  to  so  many  lords,  ladies,  bar-  cannot  be  without  its  use.  ]  t  gives  us  as 
onets,  squires,  and  nabobs,  with  their  re-  high  an  idea  of  depth  of  the  writer's  mind 
spective  women^kind,  cut  so  much  upon  as  we  previously  entertained  of  her  talents 
the  same  pattern ;  and  to  the  endless  varle*  and  sprightliness. 
ties  of  the  vapid,  the  pompous,  the  selitoh,  ^^.^ 
and  the  hollow-hearted,  as  she  pinned  The  Library  of  Romance.— The 
down  and  exhibited  struggling  and  wrig-  Robber  of  the  Rhine.* — The  first 
gling  for  our  amusement.  We  hope,  that  volume  of  thto  formidable  rival  to  the  Mi- 
having,  as  she  announoee,  closed  accounts  nerva,  and  other  romantic  presses,  was 
with  the  aristocratic  dynasty  of  George  the  Ghaat  Hunter^  by  Mr  Banim,  which 
IV.,  she  will  carry  her  unequalled  powers  we  noticed  last  month.  The  second  vo» 
into  the  broader  fidd  of  common  lifo.  The  lume  is  the  production  of  the  editor ;  and 
aeven  Tales,  which  form  the  present  to  likely  to  be  much  admired  by  young 
work,  lack  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Mrs  novel  readers  generally ;  but  especially 
Gore's  previous  delineations,  and  duplay  by  such  as  like  strong  emotion,  bold,  and 
even  more  originality  of  invention.  In  outre  characters,  and  a  bustling,  sdmu- 
**  The  Pavillion,"  the  little  intrigues  and  lating  story.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  stir- 
petty  mancsuvres  of  a  Court  and  its  human  ring;  and  of  Jews,  robbers,  &c.,  &&, 
appendages,  were  dtoplayed  with  the  truth  there  to  no  end.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
of  a  French  memoir.  To  the  philosophy  noble  and  generous  hero,  and  a  heroine^ 
ofthedimotttffRtfni  we  object  The  triumph  all  Shaksperian  in  her  devotedness,  and 
of  Lady  Grasmere  is  scarce  worthy  of  so  high-minded  constancy.  We  wtoh  all  sue* 
charming  a  person's  ambition.  *^  My  Pac  e  cess  to  <<  the  Library  of  Romance." 
in  the  Country"  to  the  most  amusing  tale  ■ 
in  the  volumes.  What  a  revelation  of  The  Georgian  ERA.f— .Thto  to  a 
of  the  small  motives,  and  petty  means,  brief  biography,  commemorating  the  most 
«iid  paltry  ends  of  a  set  of  «  good  enough  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in 
sort  of  peoplei"  As  this  book  will  be  read  Great  Britain  since  the  accession  of  the 
by  every  body,  we  take  leave  to  point  Hanoverian  fomily.  It  is  well  conu 
out — would  we  could  quote  it — pouting  piled,  and  neatly  printed ;  and  will  form 
Mrs.  Martindale's  invalid  supper,  and  her  a  useful  book  of  reftrence  to  many.  In 
confldenttol  conferences  with  the  moral  ft  the  professions  are  divided,  and  profts- 
member :  they  belong  to  the  richest  come-  sional  men  classified ;  so  that  turning  to 
dy.  The  Seeotid  Marnage,  is  toned  to  the  Lawyers^  we  have  Brougham,  Thnr- 
younger  and  higher  minds.    It  to  not  a  low,  EUenberough,  Mackintosh,  &c.,  flee, 

-tale  of  the  fashionable  world,  nor  of  the    to  the  Navy,  Rodney,  Nelson,  Howe, 

world  in  the  every-day  sense  of  the  word  fltc.,  kc. ;  and  thto  is  observed  throughout 

at  all.    With  a  little  of  the  romantic  and  every  department,  which  we  imagine  to  a 

improbable,  it  abounds  in  delicacy  and  *  new  method,  and  one  that  certainly  fii- 

beauty  of  language  and  sentiment.     The  vours  ludd  arrangement. 

Matusuverer    OtUwiitedj    or   RelaHoru  _ 

from  India,  is    an   exceedingly  cleyer  ak  Historical  Sketch  of  the 

sketoh,  in  which  poetical  justice  to  rigidly  Princes  of  India,  ftc— This  volume^ 

executed  upon  a  cunning  catch-mateh  wi-  written  by  an  officer  in  the  Bast  India 

dow,  dexterously  caught  in  her  own  toils.  Company's  service,  along  with  an  i7ttlo- 

This  tale,  with  many  good  ordinary  cha-  rieal  Sketch  ef  the  Native  Prineee,  em- 

racters,  has  one  undoubted  original,  Mrs.  braces  the  more  important  object  of  trac- 

MacWinnepey,  a  shrewd,  meddling,  bit-  hig  their  connexion  with  Britain,  as  allies  ' 

ter  dowager,  that  accepU  the  homage,  or  stipendiaries,  and  their  present  politi- 

the  presento  and  flatteries  of  the  legacy  cal  relations  with  thto  empire,  and  each 
and  husband-hunter  who  seeks  to  make 

her  a  prey,  sees  through  her  paltry  arts,  ^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^  Co, 

and  maliciously  plays  with,  mocks,  and  f  Visetelly,  BniMtone,  snd  Ce.  LendoD. 
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other.  The  work  Is  meftil  from  bring. 
iag  within  small  compass  the  contents  of 
many  rolames,  from  whtch^its  condens- 
ed  information  is  gathersd.  The  author 
expresses  liis  gratitude  to  sereral  gentle- 
men, who  in  Indian  aifoirs  are  certain. 
I7  qualified  to  impart  the  most  ralna- 
ble  knowledge.  The  approaching  discus- 
sion, or  shall  we  saf  eritit,  in  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  gives  the  work  a  tempo- 
rary interest  baides  what  belongs  to  it 
intrinsically. 

Imoia's  C&1K8  TO  British  Humak- 
ITT.* — ^This  work  is  already  well  known 
in  the  i«ligious  world;  and  that  a  third 
edition  is  required,  inspires  us  with  the 
hope  that  the  benevolent  object  of  the 
author  has  been  mponded  to  throughout 
Britain.  The  abolition  of  tutteeSf  the 
prevention  of  infanUcide,  the  subversion 
of  idolatry,  and  generally  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  condition  of  th'  native 
inhabitanto  of  British  India,  is  the  hu- 
mane and  truly  Christian  design  of  this 
meritorious  volume,  which  is  worthy  of 
aU  encouragement  ftom  such  as  lay  theae 
things  to  heart. 

The  Last  Essays  of  Ei.iA.f~Of 
this  fiMcinating  volume  what  can  be  said, 
but  that  here  we  have  collected  the  last 
essays  of  him,  whom  **none  but  himseft 
can  paralleL"  If  pronounced  inferior  to 
the  first  selection,  what  is  that  bat  say- 
ing that  in  subtilty,  tenderness,  and  a  cer- 
tain  rare,  quaint,  and  delicious  humour, 
these  Sketches  must  remain  uniqneand  un- 
approached  among  English  compositions, 
save  by  a  second  best,  the  present  volume, 
namely.  The  book  is  rather  high-priced, 
as  times  go;  but  then  it  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

Whtchcotte  op  St.  Johns.  —This 
is  the  title  given  to  two  volumes  of  Es- 
says and  Sketches,  grave  and  gay,  moral, 
biographical,  and  critical,  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  literary  merit ;  though,  while 
some  areexcellent,  all  are  respectable.  Some 
of  them  we  must  have  seen  before ;  forwe 
cannot  take  credit  for  dreams  so  full  of 
liveliness  and  beauty ;  but  as  these  are  sub- 
jects  upon  which  publishers  or  authon 
have  of  late  resolved  not  to  speak,  and 
may  have  good  reasons  for  silence,  we 
shall  be  equally  mysterious.  It  will  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  all  the  world,  when 
we  mention  that  we  have  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Grey  of  Edinburgh;  Sir  Hudson 

•  Simpkin  and  Manhall 
t  MoxoQ,  London.  Pp.  88). 


Lowe^  Protesor  Smytkt  of  CambiidgOy 
Young  Napoleon,  and  Earl  Grey,  with 
the  S|Mctrs  of  the  Bloody  Head,  making 
altogether  very  agreeable,  light,  half-hour 
reading;  though  a  few  parHcuiaritieiy 
we  shall  not  call  them  personalUieSy 
might  have  been  spared. 


Arthub  CoNixsBr.*  What  shall 
we  make  of  this  romance  ?  It  has  little 
story,  and  not  much  character ;  and  is  ne- 
vertheless marked  by  talent  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  In  every  page,  it  bears  evidence  of 
the  rich  and  prolific,  though  immatured 
mind  of  the  writer;  of  his  cultivation  and 
elegance^  and  taste  in  the  arts;  along  with 
a  very  remarkable  unskilfulness  in  the 
construction  of  a  novel  of  every-da  y  in* 
terest.  There  is  a  feebleness  and  haze 
over  many  parts  of  the  story  which  looks 
as  if  it  were  a  translation ;  and  though 
many  separate  scenes  are  powerful,  espe- 
cially those  on  Paris ;  as  a  whole,  it  is  far 
from  being  so  effective  as  the  genius  dis- 
played by  the  author  ought  to  have  made 
a  work  which  bears  no  mark  of  haste. 

Life  of  Cowper,  compiled  from 
HIS  Correspondence,  bt  Thomas 
TATLOR.f — A  Life  of  Cowper,  with  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  correspondence,  is  a 
work  which  should  form  a  household  book 
in  every  fiimily  that  understands  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  most  popular  and  be- 
loved of  modem  poets  wrotSb  Every  one 
likely  to  purchase  this  work  is  already 
aware  of  its  material ;  the  inimitable  let- 
ters of  Cowper  are  interwoven  into  an  ac- 
curate and  luminous  narrative,  by  a  writer 
already  favourably  distinguished  among 
the  working  bands  of  literature ;  and  who 
is  filled  with  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  the  subject  of  his  interesting  memoir. 
He  has  executed  his  task  with  delicacy 
and  fidelity,  and  in  doing  so,  performed  a 
useful,  and,  we  doubt  not,  acceptable  ser- 
vice, in  placing  within  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  the  biography  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  delightful  correspondence  of 
Cowper. 

Life  of  Milton,  bt  the  Rev. 
Mb.  Ivemet.^ — Milton  has,  by  his  for- 
mer biographers,  been  principally  consi- 
dered as  a  poet.  In  this  Memoir,  his 
prose  writings — some  of  them  among  the 
noblest  effusions  of  genius,  united  with 
the  purest  love  of  truth,  and  the  highest 
spirit  of  independence  which  the  English 
language  boasts — have  been  more  fully 
considered  than  in  any  previous  life.— 

«  EfBngham  Wilson,  London,  8  rols.  Pp.  579. 
t  EfRnffham  Wilson,  London,  3  toIs. 
t  Smith  &  Elder,  Pp.  sua 
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Though  It  would  not  be  tuty  to  latUfy  pn^ity  and  malerolttiet ;   and  thif  th« 

ui  with  a- memoir  of  Milton,  and  thongh  periodical  pablication  of  thii  aasodation 

the  preeent  one  does  not  by  any  means  must  tend  to  correct.     The  Society  num- 

lealiae  our  ideal;  the  cause  of  truth,  free-  bers  among  its  members  some  of  the  most 

dom,  and  Christianity  is  largely  indebted  eminent  indiriduals  of  the  age,  in  worth 

to  the  author  for  the  attention  which  his  and  in  station,  and  deserves  the  support 

work  must  draw  to  the  opinions  and  sen-  and  cordial  co-operation  of  every  merciful 

timents  of  this  noblest  of  English  patriots  man.     The  yearly  volume  just  published 

and  poets.  Mr.  Ivemey  indulges  in  a  vein  contains  many  useful  and  valuable  papers; 

of  lamentation  over  some  of  the  erroneous  and  we  would  particularly  recommend  it 

nodons  avowed  by  Milton  at  one  time  of  to  those  who  compile  cheap  books  for  the 

his  life»  and  never  formally  disclaimed,  people,  and  for  children.     It  is  very  low. 

which  strike  us  as  infinitely  too  lackadai.  priced,  for  we  believe  the  Sodety  U  prin- 

sicaL   Otherwise  we  commend  his  work  cipally  supported  by  subscriptions  from 

as  highly  laudable  in  the  choice  of  the  benevolent  individuals, 

subject,  and  respectable  in  execution.  

AuTUMtf  Leaves* — This  is  a  volume 

The  Deatu-Bed  of  Politics,  or  of  original  tales  and  poems  published  at 

THE  Coming  of  the  Comet,  with  Haddington;    the  joint  contribution,  it 

HuMOUoufl  ETCHiNos.*_The  political  would  seem,  of  the  wits  and  minstrels  of 

writers  do  owe  us  some  atonement  for  the  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire.     It  is 

pe^tual  barinff  of  the  last  two  years,  pleasant  to  find  the  influence  of  the  **  hn- 

This  wit  is,  however,  rather  behind  time,  mauizing   muse  '*  so   widely  diffused  in 

The  portentous  Comet  has  passed  for  once,  Scotland,  that  wherever  a  printing  press 

and,  unscathed  and  quit  for  our  fears,  we  is  pitched,  thence,  in  a  few  months,  an 

laugh  at  the  danger,  and  think  no  more  of  original  volume  is  sure  to  issue ;  which, 

its  tail  than  if  it  were  that  of  a  paper  kite ;  in  literary  merit,  would,  half  a  century 

nor  unless  it  reappear  in  that  point  of  the  back,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  world*s 

horizon  where  we  look  for  Ireland,  shall  wonder.    There  are  many  pretty  things  in 

we  be  easily  frightened  a  second  time.  the   East  Lothian  volume)  though   the 

—  terse  is^  as  usual,  superior  to  the  prose. 
The  BaiTisH  LaaAav,  f    intended  to 


delightful  book,  we  know,  Whiie^i Nat^  ^**=*  r.i.i.ioTT,  wi^n  rorirai.,  »^.-t. 

BitUny  of  Selbome.     It  is  illustrated  by  a  8^T  *"  "''**"  pleasure  to  see  this  neat 

variety  of  amusing   misceUaneous  noles  Sf?.*^'"???^",'.*^!^^*'/  *^'  ?««"?.*»/ 

from  the  pen  of  Captoin  Thomas  Brown  •  Elliott  ofSheffield  published  at  a  rate  which 

and  forms  a  neat,  and  marvellously  low.  cn^Wes  every  one  to  obtoin  them,  who  in- 

priced  volume.  There  are,  among  the  other  ^'**«*»  *«*  Uterary  luxuries  at  alL   But  this 

charms  of  the  edition,  a  few  woodcuts  ^"^'*™«  "  *™<>"«^  ^^^  ^^^*  "^^^^^  "'"* 

of  birds,  some  of  them  of  almost  Sewickal  ^  considered  fM^sory  by  all  those  who 

beauty  and  liveliness.  could  raise  their  heads  but  one  rach  abore 

the  clods  of  the  soil,  the  Poet  of  the  People 

The  Voice  of  HuMAXiTY.t-Some  ^1"?  *7f^  more  eminent  as  a  moral  and 

months  back  we  had  occasion  to  notice  Pohticalt«icher,  thanas«a8weetsingen 

the  labours  of  the  Associatiok  for  The  length  at  which  his  works  were  lately 

Promoting  Rational  HuMAUiTYTO-  ;*'**??^  '"^  ^"  Magazme,  precludes  our 

WARDS  ANIMALS.    We  rejoicc  to  see  that  ^"^^^  on  them  again.     Every  passing 

this  body  is  stiU  proceeding  in  their  Chris-  ^y  1*  "Ending  their  P0P«l»"*y;  »»dcon- 

tian  course,  and  would  eamesdy  recom-  ?™'"«  ^'!^J"^«T!I*''l?*";J    !»?''iS''^"*' 

mend  the  record  of  their  transactions,  but  T"^*^  Review,  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 

above  all,  their  hints,  suggestions  and  «i» ^^^  by  the  whole  of  the  hberal  press^ 

plans  for  suppressing  cJiielty,  and  encour-  ^V****'  ""«"^'^7  ^^"^aJU  JJl! 

aging  humanity  to  the  inferior  creatures.  ^^^^'^  »^f  ^»  V^V"  **^  «><*^«  »«*>  7^^^ 

There  is,  in  our  mind,  little  doubt  that  ^/fP^^^  physio^omy,  and  a  high, 

ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  is  as  fre.  *"'*  "^®*y  expanded,  forehead, 
quently  the  cause  of  brutal  and  disgrace.         .    _  • 

ful  crueiacs  to  animaUs  as  inherent  de.  _t  T"\""  "JKrwIf/l.n'^JL  \« 

^  THX  AaraaiBs,  TaANSLATXD  raox    tbx 

•  BIH...W  T^»^^  !».»  An  FaxNCH  OF  Da  P.  J.  Manxc.     Bt  J.  W. 

fSSS:S;.!^SSi^l%rr.l^i^  GAaLicx    and  W.   C    CorPxaTHWAiT., 
t  Agent  and  Publisher,  Mlibett,  Beraefs  Street         •  Geom  Tait,  UsddiDgton  i  fl^^  ^^ 
London.  f  Stiel,  raternoitcr  Row»  London.  Pp.  04. 
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11R.C.8.  Pp.t»l.  Platiiu^The. 
by  whiish  the  domn  of  aa  artaqr  m  efieettd 
1^  th0  tf^pliMtioa  of  a  lifl^ature*  u  aaulHeet 
mpoa  which  much  •ontrariety  of  opioioa  haa 
hitherto  existed  among  very  many  eminent 
rai|;eoni.  While  some  have  bela  that  the 
obhteration  of  the  ea.rity  was  produced  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  arterial  panetes  brought 
into  approximation  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
the  ligatare ;  othen  have  maintained  that  it 
was  altogether  consequent  upon  the  internal 
cAnion  of  Ijrmph,  whereby  the  opposite 
sorfaoss  of  toe  extremity  of  the  vemel  are 
united  in  the  same  manner  as  soft  puts  in 
general  are  healed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma^ 
tion. 

The  present  work  u  the  result  of  some  very 
elaborate  experiments,  apparently  instituted 
by  the  learned  author  less  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  conflicting  hypotheses  oy  physio- 
logical examination,  than  for  the  higher 
porpoae  of  diiooverin^  the  most  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  in  so  miportant  a  department 
of  operative  surgery  as  the  suppression  of 
arterial  hnmorrmige. 

The  coaffulum,  or  dot  of  blood  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  ligature,  nas  been 
deemed  by  several  writers  as  sltogether 
accidental,  and  of  little  concern  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perfect  and  permanent  closure ; 
indeed,  Mr  Outhrte  broadly  asserts,  that, 
although  it  certainly  aswists  in  maintaining  a 
permanent  closure  of  the  artery,  he  does  not 
odieve  that  its  formatbn  is  absolutely  neoee- 
sary  to  such  an  end.  Dr  Manec,  on  the 
contrary,  insists  that  a  coagulum  of  consider- 
able siw  is  abtolutdy  neeessarjf  for  securing 
the  success  of  the  operation ;  its  union  with  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  artery  being  the 
only  preservative  against  consecutive  hsmor- 
rhage^  and  we  think  his  deductions  sound, 
ana  hiR  arguments  very  forcible. 

He  is  lea  by  this  fact  to  inquire,  what  are 
the  best  known  means  of  encouraging  the 
formation  of  this  dot,  and  of  assisting  m  the 
operMion  thus  commenced  by  nature  for 
effecting  the  necessary  closure,  and  discusses 
the  relative  value  of  hgature  compression  and 


with  mneh  abiiky  s  lad  hii  «dediw. 

tWBBty-siz  IB  muMer,  era  a  code  «f 
laws  with  whMh  every  practitioner  ought  to 
be  familiar. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  fourteen  coloured 
llth<^raphed  drawings,  exemplifying  the 
operation  in  various  situations  of  the  body, 
which  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable  to 
the  operator.  To  the  provmdd  surgeon^ 
who  possesses  not  the  advantages  of  constant 
aeeeas  to  the  hospital  practice  of  large  towns. 
It  will  be  invduaole ;  as  it  contains  a  body  of 
important  evidence  on  a  much  disputed 
pmnt,  and  sound  practical  advice  upon  a 
subjeet  to  which  ms  manusl  interference  is 
frequently  directed. 

To  the  translators  much  praise  is  due ;  for^ 
in  addition  to  their  labour  as  <*  doers  into 
English**  of  a  highly  useful  fordni  publica- 
tion, they  have  given  several  excellent 
appendices,  in  which  appear  copious  extracts 
from  the  works  of  most  of  tne  writers  of 
eminence  who  have  in  any  way  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject. 

iKoioasTiON :  its  Causcs,  Coitsequkncxs, 
AND  TaBATMKMT.   Br  R.  J.  CuLvsawsLL, 

M.R.CS.     London This  neat  little  vo* 

lume,  avowedly  addressed  to  the  non-medical 
reader,  contains  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  diges- 
tive function*,  and  so  much  of  thephysioloey 
of  the  subject,  as  tends  to  enlighten  the 
dyspeptic  upon  the  hidden  matters  connected 
with  tiinctional  derangements  of  the  stomach, 
and  upon  the  most  rational  mode  of  self- 
treatment  in  various  stages  of  this  universal 
and  distressing  complaint.  The  phrasedogy, 
thou|;h  divested  of  dl  professiond  techni- 
calities, and  somewhat  quaint,  is  light  and 
readable,  while  the  views  taken  by  the  author 
are  strictly  correct.  From  the  observations 
on  dietary  treatment,  and  the  ample  iastnic- 
tions  given  upon  the  properties  of  various 
foods,  it  will  be  found  a  vduable  guide  to 
invalids  labouring  under  occasional  psroxysms 
of  dyspepsia,  tuua  we  may  safely  recommend 
it  to  their  perusd  and  attention. 


THE  FINE  ARTS, 


FiNDBM*s  iLLusraATiovs  OP  Btroh. 
Part  1  ] .  Murray  and  Tilt.  —  This  number 
is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  ^^^  best  of 
those  which  have  yet  appeared.  The  con- 
tents are  wholly  views :  The  Dracheofdls, 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  Bernese  Alps, 
by  Turner;  the  Bridge  of  Egoippo,  and 
Tivoli,  by  Stanfield ;  the  Acropolis,  by 
Harding ;  and  the  Convent  of  La  Pena,  by 
ColonefBatty.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  which  is  rather  heavv  and  sombre, 
and  good  only  as  a  foil  to  tne  others,  they 
are  dl  exquisite  productions.  The  view  of 
the  Acropolis  is  a  charming  picture,  and 
quite  worthy  of  Mr  Harding*s  growing  cele- 


brity as  a  landscape  painter;  die  name  of 
Mr  Cousen  is  appended  as  the  engraver,  and 
his  performance  is  creditable  alike  to  his 
own  skill,  and  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
Findens,  by  whom  he  was  selected.  The 
two  vignettes,  and  the  Drachenfells  of  Mr 
Turner,  are  excellent.     The  genius  of  this 

Sntleman  is  truly  under  **  skiey  influences  ;'* 
r  to  it  we  mainly  owe  dl  that  rich  and 
varied  assortment  of  scenery  in  "  cloud- 
land,  gorgeous  land,**  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  laiulscapes  of  modem  days,  ana  which 
reduces  die  modificati(ws  of  this  less  ethered 
and  mora  matter-of-fect  earth  of  ours  into 
iubiecta  of  dmoat  seoondary  importance.    A 


The  Drama.  *          M6 

bit  of  sky,  frwb  from  Turner**  pencil,  ie  Lakdscape  Illuctramoks  of  Scott; 

richer  io  value  Uun  meoy  a  ■pieMliDg  scene  Ptfti  12 and  13.     Chapman  and  Hall. --It 

b  announced  that  the  future  numbers  of  this 

or hni,  and  date,  •ml  gwtnwood  tr«.  pleasing  work  ( to  terminate  with  the  twenty. 

wrought  by  famous  bands  in  the  da^rs  of  yore,  fourth)  will  each  contain  two  poi  traits  and 

Very  many  pleasant  views  of  Tivoli  have  we  three  landscapes,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 

leen  in  our  time,  but  surely  never  one  more  tlie  **  principal  female  characters "  may  be 

picturesoue  than  this  by  Stanfield.     The  included.     This  b  a  judicious  and  liberal 

rude  and  rustic  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  boon  to  the  subscribers,  to  whom  the  arrange- 

view,  and  the  quiet  nomeliness  of  the  fore-  ment  cannot  h\\  to  be  gratifying.     W«have, 

ground,  are  in  beautiful  contrast    to   the  therefore,  in  the  two  part*  before  us,  the 

stately   ruins  behind,  and  g^ve  an  air  of  portraits  of  Isabel  Vere,   Edith  Rellendeuy 

nature  to  the  scene  which  identifies  it  at  and  Jeanie  Deans.     Among  the  landscspest 

once  as  an  actual  portion  of  this  habitable  the  castle  of  Crookstone,  (Abbot,)  in  which 

world.  We  are  sore  it  is  not  a  **  composition,**  the  Queen  held  her  first  court  after  she  was 

—  the  strained  invention  of  some    classic  married  to  Damley — the  Cross  of  Melrose— 

visionary,  who  huddles  together  a  heap  of  Kennaquhair,  ( Monastery,  )~--and  a  view, 

temples  and  aqueducts,  palaces  and  impoa-  by  Stanfield,  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  are  the 

sible  places,  where  men  and  women  might  most  attractive. 

have  nad  nothing  in  the  wor!d  to  do  but  Illustrations  are  also  announced  by  the 

worship  the  gods  (when  they  were  in  office,)  same  publishers,  of  the  life  and  poetic  works 

and  amuse  themselves  in  proces»ional  sacri-  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
fices,  dancing  to  tamborioes,  and  dragging 

along  refractory  bulls  by  the  horns.     We  Memorials  ow  Oxford.   No.  IV.   Tilt, 

could  slake  our  thirst  anjr  day  by  looking  This  work,  when  completed,  nromises  to  bo 

upon  Stanfield's  sea  or  river  views;   the  not  only  a  serviceable  record  to  the  mere 

water    is   so    waterv  —  pure,    liquid,    and  historian,  but  an  acceptable  refresAer  to  those 

refreshing.     That  placid  sheet  over  which  whose  days  of  adolescence  were  naaaed  among 

he  has  thrown  the  Bridge  of  Egnippo  is  just  the  many,  the  delightful,  the  hallowed  scenes 

auch :  it  is  a  sweet  picture.  thus  memorialised.    The  west  front  of  Christ 

Like  sundry  great  poets,  whose  last  stansa  Church,  and  the  interior    of  the  hall,  form 

is  the  echo  of  the    first,   we  repeat   our  the  subjecU  of  the  engraving  in  this  number; 

opening,  —  This  number  is,  unquestionably,  which  contains  in  addition,  five  well  executed 

one  of  the  very  best  of  those  which  have  yet  wood-cuts, 
appeared. 


THE  DRAiMA. 


Thx  ''aoted  English  Drama**  will  soon,  impurefwurcesof  pleasure;  and  the  manasers 

we  fear,  be  words  applied  to  forgotten  matters,  of  the  theatres  have  been  soundly  rated,  as 

At  both  Dmrv  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  the  the  chief  cause  of  this  calamity,  by  pandering 

Pantomimes  nave  been  succeeded  by  fi^reien  to  their  corrupt  fancies. 
JBallett  and  troops  of  tripping  exotica,  to  the         A  great  deal  of  unneoessir^  non8en«e  has 

utter  astonishment  of  the  town,  and  the  ruin  been  consequently  said  and  written  upon  the 

of  sorrowful  numbers  of  native  profinsionals.  misconduct  of  these  personages,  in  attempting 

All  the  world  allows — that  is,  all  England,  to  substitute  for  the  legitimate  drama  the  exhi- 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  colonies — tut  the  bition  of  beasts,  ballets,  pantomimes,  and 
Britiah  k^timate  drama  is  so  positively  rich  pictures.  We  beg  with  great  huuiility  to  ask, 
in  sterling  merit,  uid  all  th^  is  exodlent  in  have  not  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  in  the 
composition,  'that  it  is  not  onljr  unequalled  most  legitimate  of  all  their  legitimate  aspects* 
by  the  productions  of  any  writers  m  the  and  in  all  their  infinite  varieties,  been  one  after 
kving  lan^^usces,  but  that  it  must  fin-  ever  be  another  tried,  and  firand  totally  inattractive  ? 
an  impenahaUe  fund  <^  delight  to  the  uni-  Has  not  Shakespeare  been  read  to  empty 
versal  public,  provided  always  that  the  public  benches  ?  Has  not  pure  comedy  in  all  its  ver- 
bs in  taste  pure  and  untarnished, — thsA-they  rions  by  dramatists,  old  and  modem,  been 
be  not  agitated  by  more  powerful  excitement,  walked  through  by  clever  companies  before 
or  affected  by  some  sucn  disastrous  drcum-  thin,  shivering,  ana undelightid audiences?  Is 
stance  as  the  want  of  time  or  want  of  money,  a  manager  to  go  to  the  Fleet  in  support  of  a 
— that  tho  performers  be  qualified  artificers,  Intimacy  the  public  care  nothing  about? 
—that  the  houae  be  adapted, — and  that  the  Is  a  mansger,  the  salaried  servant  of  the 
mamwer  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  the  public,  to  take  any  special  charge  of  the 
guanuan  of  that  ward  of  finding  charms —  li^timate  drama?  Is  his  insolvency  to  be  its 
the  legitimate  drama.  only  crutch?  Stuff!  It  is  not  for  him  to  run 
Now  « it  is  matter  of  history,**  as  his  Grace  counter  to  the  public  craving,  be  it  what  it 
of  Wel]i]u;t<m  says,  that  the  public  have  may.  He  is  too  much  amorbed  in  the 
repudiated  the  ocject  of  its  oht  attraction,  contemplation  of  vulgar^  money-taking  and 
and  fixed  their  amctiona  on  strangle  and  money-payment  to  be  disturbed  about  their 
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▼itiftted  appetitn.  HitoneeiimMingthottsht 
is  the  payment  of  rent.  While  idle  scribbfen 
are  ttnunini^  their  taper  intellects  to  mann- 
fiicture  dolorous  trash  about  the  decline  of 
the  drama,  he,  unmored  by  the  drivel,  is 
erer  and  anon  warily  measuring  the  compara- 
tive distance  between  himself  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Gonrt. 
As  a  man  of  common  prudence  his  main 
object  is,  to  watch  in  what  direction  runs 
the  current  of  public  taste,  and  follow  in  its 
course :  it  is  not  for  him  to  breast  it.  If  the 
public  prefer  a  menagerie  of  savage  animals 
to  pure  dramatic  representation,  what  cares 
he  m  his  capacity  of  manager  ?  As  a  man  of 
taste  he  may  deplore  the  public  degeneration 
aa  sincerely  as  his  neighbour;  but  as  the 
lessee  of  a  theatre,  he  must  do  his  best  to 
procure  the  largest  money-paying  audiences 
ne  can  coax  together,  and  let  the  public  take 
care  of  their  own  taste.  As  a  man  of 
business,  he  is  bound  to  protect  his  own 
immediate  interests,  and  adopt  such  means  to 
replenish  his  treasury  as  shall  honestly  enable 
him  to  folfil  his  pecuniary  obligations — not 
to  the  public,  who  care  no  more  for  his 
success  than  a  horse  for  a  hammock  —  but 
to  the  lessees. 

It  is  wrong  to  assert  that  managers  have 
warped  the  public  taste  by  catering  to  its 
depravitv, — such  is  not  the  foct.  There  is 
not  a  theatre  in  London,  major  or  minor, 
which  has  not  produced  dramatic  pieces,  if 
not  actually  "  legitimate,"  of  the  true 
legitimate  stamp,  (to  u^e  words  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  attach  precise  meaning,)  and 
performers  of  great  skill  to  support  them ;  and 
there  is  scaraelv  one  in  isliich  it  has  not 
proved  a  signal  nilure. 

We  sincerely  deplore  that  the  pure 
dramatic  works  should  be  thus  comparatively 
shelved;  but  we  must  admit  in  common 
candour,  much  as  we  (question  their  judgment 
in  some  matters,  that  it  as  not  the  fault  of  the 
managers,  and  they  therefore  have  our 
unqualified  permission  to  go  on  and  prosper, 
if  tney  can.  Other  means  most  be  devised 
to  lead  back  those  who  have  strayed,  to  a 
sense  of  their  present  naughtiness ;  and  we 
may  by  and  by  try  our  own  hand  in  the 
dispensation  of  that  wholesome  chastisement 
which,  properly  applied,  will  enable  them  to 
see  the  error  ottketr  ways. 

Kikg's  Thkxtbx,  —  The  opera  season 
commenced  on  the  16th.  The  "  event'* 
occurred  under  auspicious  aspects.  **  La 
Cenerentola'*  di  Rossini  was  the  opera  selected 
for  the  occasion ;  and  the  "  Faust"  of  M. 
Deshayes  as  the  ballet.  In  the  former, 
Madame  Boccabadati,  from  the  Theatre  Royal 
Italien,  at  Paris,  appeared  as  the  heroine, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  make  a  favourable 
impression.  As  a  singer  she  evinced  good 
taste  and  power:  we  do  not  mean  vocal 
animal  stren^h,  but  the  discreet  adapta- 
tion of  her  voice  to  the  feeling  intended  to  be 
communicated  by  the  music,  and  the  ability 
to  convey  it  with  success.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  florid  singer,  bot  confines  herself 


strictly  to  the  task  assigned  to  her  perfor- 
mance. We  are  right  glad  to  see  our  old 
friend  De  Begnis  upon  these  boards^  and  give 
equal  welcome  to  Donxelli. 

The  ballet  of  «  Faust"  produced  quite  a 
sensation.  It  haa  been  got  up  with  Kr^ 
splendour.  Though  the  preliminarv  diablerie, 
(Dorrowed  from  "  La  Tentation,")  by  which 
the  powers  of  him  whose  name  is  never 
breatned  to  ears  polite  are  made  manifest  to 
the  aspiring  Faust,  was  picturesque  and 
imposing,  it  pleased  us  not.  It  was  too 
palpable,  and  therefore  smacked  more  of  the 
absurd  than  of  the  awfuL  There  re<j|uireB  to 
be  something  of  a  shadowy  indbtinctness 
about  such  aflkirs  to  make  the  blood  creep, — 
something  of  a  mysterious,  ill^ble,  unde- 
fined ambiguity,  to  set  the  roused  imagination 
in  foil  hunt  after  supernatural  horrors. 

There  are  Mad.  Montessu,  MadUes.  Adele, 
Pauline  Leroux,  MM.  Albert,  pere  et  Jih, 
Goulon  Perrot,  under  present  engagement; 
and  others,  renowned  in  name  and  heel,  about 
to  follow.  Great  things  may  be  expected 
about  this  time. 


DairaT  Lanb.  —  The  revived  opera  of 
**  Don  Juan"  most  excellently  got  up,  **  the 
Nervous  Man,"  in  which  Farren  and  Power 
have  again  over  immortalised  themselves; 
and  the  long  announced  bdlet  of  "  La  Bdle 
an  Bois  Dormant,"  have  been  all  working 
wonders  for  this  house.  Mile.  Duvemay 
appeared  as  the  Princess  Ysault.  This 
beautifol  little  lady  requires  to  be  seen  often 
before  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of  her 
abilities.  Her  reputation  is  high,  and  her 
face  and  form  lovely  to  a  luxury,  so  that  it 
were  not  difficult  to  trip  up  the  h(Belsof  stem 
criticism.  The  scenery  is  gorgeous  generally, 
but  the  last  scene  is  enchanting  quite.  The 
chief  novelty,  however,  is,  that  the  eye  no 
longer  reposes  upon  the  wilderness  of  empty 
benches  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  refreshed 
during  the  season, — they  are  now  actually 
occupied. 

CovxNT  GAaniK.  ~  "  Nell  Gwynne"  has 
had  a  successful  run,  and  promises  to  become 
an  old  acquaintance  witn  play -goers  yet. 
Peake*s  "  Smuggler  Boy"  the  same.  Little 
Poole  is  a  marvellous  creature.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  frequently  precocious  talent  sinks 
into  mediocrity :  from  the  most  disinterested, 
as  well  as  the  most  selfish  feelings,  we 
fervently  hope  that  hers  may  be  the  excep- 
tion which  shall  prove  the  rule.  **  Kenilworth" 
is  the  ballet  at  tnis  house,  and  very  magnifi- 
cently has  it  been  produced.  This  theatre  is 
better  attended  than  it  used  to  be,  but  we 
still  hear  that  M.  Laporte  would  give  **  not 
a  trifle"  to  be  rid  of  tne  concern  wnoUy. 

^  EoiNBuaoB  Thxatrk. — The  chief  attrac- 
tion at  this  theatre,  during  the  last  month, 
has  been  the  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
light-hearted  and  vivacious  Irishman,  by  the 
odebrated  comedian  Power,  who  is  as  great 
a  fovourite  in  Edinburgh  as  he  is  in  London. 
More  delighted  audiences  it  has  never  been 
our  chance  to  witness.. 
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Thb  country  is  threatened  with  calamities  of  such  alarming  magnitude^ 
that  although  that  portion  of  our  impression  which  goes  to  London  has 
been  already  dispatched^  we  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  that  yet  re- 
mains to  us^  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  People  of  Scotland^  to  the 
People  of  Ireland^  and  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

A  Bill  for  totally  suspending  the  liberties  of  Ireland  has  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey ;  pushed  forward  with  unprece- 
dented speedy  amidst  the  unanimous  cheers  of  the  Tories ;  and  been 
already  passed  in  that  House^  with  the  concurrence  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  Hereditary  Legislators.  Into  a  detail  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Bill  we  need  not  enter.  The  newspapers  have  already  made  them  familiar 
to  all.  Had  all  of  those  Edinburgh  newspapers  which  profess  liberal  prin- 
ciples accompanied  their  promulgation  of  this  atrocious  Bill  with  the 
expression  of  that  indignation  which  such  a  measure  might  be  supposed 
to  call  forth,  from  every  enlightened  journalist  who  aspires  to  rank 
above  the  mere  tool  of  a  faction,  this  Postscript  should  not  have  been 
written.  But  the  Edinburgh  press,  we  grieve  to  see,  is  engaged  in  pal- 
liating  the  atrocity  of  this  deadly  wrong  to  Ireland,  representing  it  as 
imperatively  called  for,  and  hallooing  on  Ministers  in  their  mad  career. 
Such  conduct  in  some  of  these  papers,  which  have  been  long  regarded 
88  the  Guardians  of  Liberty,  constrains  us  to  speak. 

That  this  coercive  measure  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unconstitutional, 
is  admitted  by  Earl  Grey  himself,  and  is  not  denied  by  any  one  of  its 
approvers,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  alleged  excuse  for  it  is, 
that  it  is  necessary.  This  Bill  is  intended,  as  the  preamble  informs  us, 
to  put  down  "  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws;"  '^  tumultuous  movements  of  large  bodies 
of  evil-disposed  persons,  who  have,  by  their  numbers  and  violence,  creat- 
ed such  general  alarm  and  intimidation  as  materially  to  impede  the  due 
oourse  of  public  justice,  and  to  frustrate  the  ordinary  modes  of  crimi- 
nal prosecution;"  '^meetings  and  assemblies  inconsistent  with  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  exercise  of  regular  government."  The 
real  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  here  at  last  avowed.  It  is  a  Bill  to  put  down 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  Tithes,  or  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  the  right  of  holding  public  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  grievances  is  a  principle  so  well  recognized  by  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
this  gagging  Bill  have  been  so  much  connected  with  such  assemblies 
during  their  struggle  with  the  Tories,  that  had  such  been  declared 
to  be  its  object  when  it  was  first  announced,  public  indignation 
would  have  been  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  hopes  of  the  Bill  being 
carried.  The  course  that  has  been  pursued  has  been  cunningly  de- 
vised. No  allusion  was  made,  in  the  discussion  on  the  King's  Speech, 
to  public  meetings,  or  to  the  resistance  to  tithes;  but  only  to  those 
murders  and  outrages  which  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland.  Long 
catalogues  of  murders,  forcible  seizures  of  arms,  threats  of  death  to 
Jurors,  &c.,  were  brought  forward.  Public  feelhig  was  excited.  Ig- 
norant people,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  throughout  the 
country,  expressed  their  horror  at  such  crimes.  ''  The  perpetrators 
of  such  enormities  must  be  put  down,"  "  life  and  property  must 
be  rendered    secure,"   were  the   common   remarks.     Will  this    co- 
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ercive  measure  put  down  murder  and  intimidation  ?  was  it  intended  to  do 
so  }  will  it  not  aggravate  the  evils  it  pretends  to  cure,  or  cause  other 
evils  of  yet  greater  magnitude  ? — ^these  were  questions  which  it  occurred 
to  only  a  few  to  ask  either  the  authors  of  the  Bill  or  themselves.  Ireland 
was  regarded  as  a  country  in  which  there  was  no  safety  for  either  pro- 
perty or  life ;  therefore  this  Bill  should  be  supported — were  the  assump- 
tion and  conclusion  too  generally  adopted.  We  deny  both  the  assump- 
tion of  fact^  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  Murders  and  robberies 
are  too  rife  in  Ireland ;  but  we  deny  that  there  exists  that  dreadful 
insecurity  which  the  Ministry  proclaim.  Miserably  poor  as  the  Irish 
are^  and  reckless  of  human  life^  when  incited  by  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
there  are  few  robberies,  except  those  of  arms ;  few  murders,  except  those 
dictated  by  a  sort  of  '^  wild  justice."  The  Irish  liave  been  oppressed  by 
bad  laws,  administered  with  shameless  partiality.  Resistance  to  the 
exaction  of  tithes  was  sure  to  lead  to  conviction  and  severe  punishment ; 
while  the  savage  pc^iceman,  who  visited  the  offence  of  a  riot  caused  by 
his  own  conduct,  in  converting  orderly  and  merely  passive  resistance  into 
a  tumult,  was  sure  of  acquittal.  Law  has  been  administered  in  Ireland 
in  so  scandalous  a  manner,  that  it  has  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  sort  of  barbarous  law  has 
grown  up,  and  been  administered,  with  unhesitating  ferocity,  towards  all 
by  whom  the  peasants  think  themselves  wronged.  They  scruple  not  to 
assassinate  the  new  tenant  by  whom  their  sickly  wives  and  famished 
little  ones  are  ejected  from  their  farm,  rather  than  see  them  die  of  star- 
vation. The  conviction  of  a  friend,  guilty  only  of  rather  a  rough  resis- 
tance to  an  oppressive  impost  for  a  church  held  in  abhorrence,  is  often 
prevented  by  threatening  denunciations ;  sometimes  punished  by  death. 
All  this  is  criminal,  we  admit.  But  this  state  of  things  is  very  different 
from  that  state  of  universal  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which  the 
friends  of  this  coercive  measure  would  have  the  public  believe  exists  in 
Ireland.  A  wild  and  barbarous  system  of  natural  law  prevails  in  Ire- 
land. Still  it  is  a  system.  People  know  what  to  expect ;  and  may  be  safe 
from  either  robbery  or  murder,  if  they  choose  to  conform  to  the  savage 
system  of  laws  to  which  they  perfectly  understand  that  they  are  amena- 
ble. That  such  a  system  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  we  admit.  But  how  is  it  to  be  cured.  Can  £arl  Grey,  by  send- 
ing over  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  proclaiming  martial  law, 
prevent  the  peasantry,  infuriated  by  this  additional  insult  to  their 
country,  from  visiting,  Mrith  their  '^  wild  justice,"  any  of  those  offences 
which  it  is  known  they  never  pardon,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
troops?  He  cannot.  From  assassination  there  is  no  protection,  but 
the  certainty  of  punishment ;  and  unless  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  crime  is  committed,  are  with  the  avengers,  and  not 
with  the  slayer,  no  certainty  of  punishment  can  exist.  Our  conviction 
is,  that  even  in  the  districts  put  under  martial  law,  and  filled  with 
troops,  the  present  number  of  murders  would  be  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  Were  it  otherwise,  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  to  cover  the 
whole  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland  with  troops  ?  The  thing  is  absurd. 
But  although  the  suspension  of  law  in  Ireland  will  prove  no  protec 
-  tion  against  murder,  it  may  be  very  efficient  in  the  putting  down  of 
public  meetings.  Long  oppression  from  the  British  Government,  and 
hoplessness  of  justice,  have  created  a  strong  desire  among  the  Irish  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  this  country.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
put  down  the  cry  for  Repeal,  by  removing  its  cause,  the  Ministry  have 
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detenniaed  to  put  it  down  by  ''  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;"  that  is^  by 
military  violence.  The  Irish  have  determined  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  pillaged  for  the  support  of  an  alien  church ;  and  Ministers  have  re- 
solved to  collect  tithes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  all  other  means  hav. 
ing  failed.  Upon  these  two  points^  the  British  Ministers  and  the  Irish 
people  are  at  issue.  And  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithe^  and  to  put 
down  all  public  meetings  unfriendly  to  Ministers^  are  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  If  passed  into  a  law^ 
we  may  have  the  Manchester  massacre  re-enacted  upon  the  occurrence 
of  every  public  meeting.  That  good  feeling  towards  the  British  army, 
which  vs  now  li^niversal  among  the  Irish  peasantry^  will^  by  the  operation 
of  so  injurious  a  law^  be  exchanged  for  the  rancorous  hatred  with  which 
they  regard  tl^e  armed  police^ — the  rascally  Peelers,  as  they  are  called  ; 
aud  Ireland  will  once  more  become  the  theatre  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
last  rebellion.  This  consequence  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Let  any 
man  read  carefully  the  enactments  of  this  Bill,  and  say,  whether  he 
thinks  such  a  people  as  the  Irish,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  and 
goaded  by  a  sense  of  oppression,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  endure  the  de- 
grading  restraints  upon  their  liberty  which  the  Bill  imposes,  even  al- 
tliough  they  should  resolve  to  submit  with  patience  to  what  they  must 
feel  as  the  most  insulting  tyranny. 

In  proof  of  our  assertion^  that  this  precious  bill  is  meant  to  suppress 
the  political  agitation  of  Ireland^  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  not  to  put 
^  end  to  murder  and  robbery,  for  which  it  is  not  adapted ;  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  Irish  newspapers  and  the  Irish  Members  of  Parlia. 
ment  deny  that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  number  of  outrages  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  within  the  last  year ;  and  they  should  be  better  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  than  Lord  Grey,  who  seems  to  have  no  evidence 
of  the  strong  assertions  he  has  made  in  support  of  the  alleged  necessity 
of  this  extraordinary  measure,  which  he  dare  shew  to  the  Legislature, 
while  asking  such  powers  as  should  never  be  conferred  on  any  man 
without  the  most  undeniable  proof  of  their  being  necessary.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  there  is  heard  no  cry  of  murder  across  the  Irish 
channel  from  those  the  Bill  is  meant  to  protect ;  no  cry  of  vengeance 
from  the  relatives  of  the  slaughtered.  There  is  no  appearance  of  there 
being  any  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  in  the  most  disturbed 
districts,  for  the  interference  of  the  British  Government  in  their  behalf. 
We  entreat  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  threatened  victims  and 
the  slayers  dwell  together ;  and  that,  were  life  and  property  so  insecure 
as  the  Whigs  pretend,  there  surely  would  be  petitions  to  the  Legislature 
for  protection,  and  associations  for  mutual  protection. 

It  may  be  readily  believed,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  no  more 
fancy  for  being  robbed  and  murdered,  than  the  people  of  England  or 
Scotland.  Did  not  their  S3rmpathie8  go  along  with  the  murderers  rather 
than  with  the  law,  the  murderers  would  be  hunted  out  and  delivered 
over  to  justice  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  in  Ireland  there  is  no 
respect  for  the  law ;  there  is  no  trust  in  it ;  nothing  is  looked  for  from 
it  but  oppression  for  the  tithe-reeusant,  and  impunity  for  the  slaughter- 
ing policeman.  The  only  cure  for  this  is  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the 
removal  of  every  degrading  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  Poor  Laws,  that  the  rich,  by  being  compelled  to  support 
the  poor  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  may  take  some  interest 
in  their  condition. 

Already  the  empire  is  threatened  with  dismemberment  by  the  agita- 
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tion  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  an  agitation  which  must  be  stopped^  if 
it  is  not  now  too  late^  by  far  other  measures  than  this  tyrannical  BilL 
Justice  and  conciliation  must  be  tried,  instead  of  heaping  additional 
wrongs  and  insults  upon  a  people  who  have  never  received  any.  thing 
but  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  We  are  no  re- 
pealers, but  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire  ;  and  there* 
fore  do  we  caU  upon  our  countrymen,  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  meet 
and  petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  delay  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
and  call  for  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a  measure.  Those  petitions  will  do  much  good.  Along  with  the 
numerous  addresses  of  the  People  of  England,  who,  we  rejoice  to  see, 
are  in  motion  against  the  Bill,  and  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of  the 
Irish  Press  and  the  Irish  Members,  they  will  be  certain  to  effect  delay, 
and  procure  a  demand  for  evidence ;  if  the  Bill  be  not  thrown  out  at 
once  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
justifiable powers  it  demands  to  be  lodged  in  a  Government  that  cer- 
tainly has  not,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  made  the  wisest  use  of  the  powers 
it  has  possessed. 

Were  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons  so  far  to  betray  its  trust,  as 
to  pass  this  execrable  Bill,  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
England  will  serve  the  important  purpose  of  convincing  the  Irish,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation  are  with  them ;  and  that,  in  the 
present,  as  in  all  past  wrongs,  they  must  distinguish  between  the  People 
and  the  Government.  Such  a  conviction  In  the  minds  of  the  Irish  would 
do  more  to  maintain  that  union  between  the  two  countries,  which  we 
deem  essential  to  the  welfare  and  power  of  both,  than  even  the  detest- 
able measure  of  Government  would  do  to  hasten  the  separation. 

To  the  People  of  Ireland  we  now  address  a  few  words.  They  may  rely 
upon  our  assurance,  that,  so  far  as  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
is  understood,  the  sympathies  of  the  People  of  Scotland  are  with  them. 
The  Scottish  nation  is,  to  a  man,  averse  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  those  oppressive 
regulations  for  which  a  repeal  of  the  Union  is  desired.  A  love  of  reUgious 
liberty,  and  a  hatred  of  tithes,  and  all  compulsory  exactions  for  the  sup- 
port of  even  that  Church  to  which  they  are  warmly  attached,  are  among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  People  of  Scotland.  A  century  and  a 
half  ago,  they  vindicated  their  right  of  resistance  to  the  forcible  impost, 
tion  upon  them,  of  that  very  Church  Establishment  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  People  of  Ireland,  and  maintained  solely  by  force  since  its  first 
imposition.  With  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  People  of  Scotland  will 
witness  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  passive  resistance  to  the  exaction  of  tithes, 
or  to  any  other  real  grievance  under  which  the  People  of  Ireland  labour. 
But  a  very  exaggerated  idea  prevails  in  Scotland  of  the  disorders  in  Ire  < 
land ;  and  to  imperfect  information  alone,  any  appearances  of  want  of 
sympathy  with  their  condition  should  be  ascribed  by  the  Irish  nation. 
The  Scottish  Press  must  not  be  taken  as  the  index  to  Scottish  feeling 
towards  Ireland.  We  grieve  to  say,  that  the  Scottish  newspapers  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  engaged  m  the  support  of  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  or  steering  in  a  sort  of  middle  course  between  both.  The  Irish 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Aristocratic  classes  generally,  against  them,  and  speaking  the  same 
language  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Parliament.  Until  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge  be  taken  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  much  more  extended  circu- 
lation than  the  Scottish  newspapers  can  now  obtain,  most  of  these  papers 
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must  look  for  support  to  one  of  the  two  great  parties.  But  the  People 
of  Scotland  are  not  all  Whigs  or  Tories.  Although  the  Reformers  of 
Scotland  have  a  strong  attachment  to  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues^  they 
are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  upon  all  public  questions ;  and  will 
not  support  the  ^VliigB  in  any  act  of  injustice  to  Ireland^  if  the  injustice 
be  made  manifest  to  them.  The  working  classes  of  Scotland  who^  from 
their  position  in  society^  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  party^  are  all 
Radical  Reformers^  and  take  the  warmest  interest  in  ^e  liberties  of 
Ireland.  The  same  feeling  prevails  generally  among  those  of  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  upper  classes^  who  have  kept  free  from  the 
shackles  of  party.  Meetings  to  protest  against  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill^ 
have  already  been  held  in  Dundee,  Paisley,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  meetings  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  will  soon  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  add  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  as  to  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  That  they  mean 
well,  we  do  not  doubt.  We  give  them  the  fullest  credit  fur  good  inten- 
tions. But  we  beg  to  assure  them,  that  the  course  they  take  is  totally 
wrong  ;  and,  if  pursued,  has  every  probability  of  ending  in  their  defeat 
and  everlasting  disgrace,  besides  bringing  great  calamities  on  the  nation 
-^perhaps  causing  that  dismemberment  of  the  empire  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  prevent.  We  know  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded :  that  they  have  the  People  eager  for  thorough  or  Radical  Re. 
forms  on  the  one  hand,  the  Aristocracy  and  the  King  opposed  to  those 
Reforms  on  the  other ;  and  that  they  would  have  the  whole  Aristocratic 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  and  His  Reforming  Majesty,  King  William  IV.,  for  enemies^ 
were  they  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  People. 
They  are,  besides,  embarrassed  with  divisions  in  their  own  councils. 
There  are  Tories,  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  People,  in  the  Ministerial 
camp.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  fatal  compromise  of  principle ;  and 
a  practice,  as  yet,  differing  very  slightly  from  that  of  their  Tory  prede- 
cessors. Ministers  do  not  consider  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  can 
be  done,  without  endangering  a  collision  of  the  Aristocratic  and  Demo- 
cratic divisions  of  the  State.  They  would  willingly  do  nearly  all  the 
People  wish,  if  they  could  hope  to  carry  their  measures  through  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  they  are  not  so  zealously  attached  to  Reform  but 
that  they  would  willingly  do  nothing,  if  there  appeared  any  prospect  of 
the  People  allowing  them  to  rest  in  peace.  An  attempt  is  making  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  and  maintain  a  sort  of  balance  of  the  opposite 
parties.  The  Globe,  a  ministerial  organ,  has  truly  observed,  that  the 
taking  off  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a 
Revolution :  that  is,  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  People 
would  lead  to  such  a  sense  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  People  are 
subjected,  and  to  such  a  feeling  of  their  strength  to  throw  those  griev- 
ances off,  that  the  power  of  the  people  would  predominate ;  the  balance 
of  the  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  be  destroyed ;  and  Ministers  forced 
either  to  head  the  movement,  or  resign.  Such  a  decided  course  is  far 
from  being  consistent  with  the  genius  of  AVhiggery.  Upon  such  a  course, 
however,  the  Whigs  will  be  forced  by  the  country.  The  Juste  milieu 
will  be  found  impracticable.  If  two  sets  of  people  are  demanding  oppo- 
site measures,  without  any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  true 
liberty  :  if  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  the  two  claims  is  right,  or  how 
far  either  of  them  is  well-founded,  it  may  do  very  well  to  adopt  the 
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tion  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  an  agitation  which  must  be  stopped^  if 
it  is  not  now  too  late^  by  far  other  measures  than  this  t3rrannical  BilL 
Justice  and  conciliation  must  be  tried^  instead  of  heaping  additional 
wrongs  and  insults  upon  a  people  who  have  never  received  any.  thing 
but  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  We  are  no  re- 
pealers^ but  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire ;  and  there- 
fore do  we  call  upon  our  countrymen^  in  all  parts  of  Scotland^  to  meet 
and  petition  the  House  of  Commons  to  delay  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill^ 
and  call  for  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a  measure.  Those  petitions  will  do  much  good.  Along  with  the 
numerous  addresses  of  the  People  of  England,  who,  we  rejoice  to  see, 
are  in  motion  against  the  Bill,  and  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of  the 
Irish  Press  and  the  Irish  Members,  they  will  be  certain  to  effect  delay, 
and  procure  a  demand  for  evidence ;  if  the  Bill  be  not  thrown  out  at 
once  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
justifiable powers  it  demands  to  be  lodged  in  a  Government  that  cer- 
tainly has  not,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  made  the  wisest  use  of  the  powers 
it  has  possessed. 

Were  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons  so  far  to  betray  its  trust,  as 
to  pass  this  execrable  Bill,  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
England  will  serve  the  important  purpose  of  convincing  the  Irish,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation  are  with  them ;  and  that,  in  the 
present,  as  in  all  past  wrongs,  they  must  distinguish  between  the  People 
and  the  Government.  Such  a  conviction  In  the  minds  of  the  Irish  would 
do  more  to  maintain  that  union  between  the  two  countries,  which  we 
deem  essential  to  the  welfare  and  power  of  both,  than  even  the  detest- 
able measure  of  Government  would  do  to  hasten  the  separation. 

To  the  People  of  Ireland  we  now  address  a  few  words.  They  may  rely 
upon  our  assurance,  that,  so  far  as  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
is  understood,  the  sympathies  of  the  People  of  Scotland  are  with  them. 
The  Scottish  nation  is,  to  a  man,  averse  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  those  oppressive 
regulations  for  which  a  repeal  of  the  Union  is  desired.  A  love  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  hatred  of  tithes,  and  all  compulsory  exactions  for  the  sup- 
port of  even  that  Church  to  which  they  are  warmly  attached,  are  among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  People  of  Scotland.  A  century  and  a 
half  ago,  they  vindicated  their  right  of  resistance  to  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion upon  them,  of  that  very  Church  Establishment  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  People  of  Ireland,  and  maintained  solely  by  force  since  its  first 
imposition.  With  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  People  of  Scotland  will 
witness  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  passive  resistance  to  the  exaction  of  tithes, 
or  to  any  other  real  grievance  under  which  the  People  of  Ireland  labour. 
But  a  very  exaggerated  idea  prevails  in  Scotland  of  the  disorders  in  Ire « 
land ;  and  to  imperfect  information  alone,  any  appearances  of  want  of 
Bjrmpathy  with  their  condition  should  be  ascribed  by  the  Irish  nation. 
The  Scottish  Press  must  not  be  taken  as  the  index  to  Scottish  feeling 
towards  Ireland.  We  grieve  to  say,  that  the  Scottish  newspapers  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  engaged  in  the  support  of  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  or  steering  in  a  sort  of  middle  course  between  both.  The  Irish 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Aristocratic  classes  generally,  against  them,  and  speaking  the  same 
language  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Parliament.  Until  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge  be  taken  ofF,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  much  more  extended  circu- 
lation than  the  Scottish  newspapers  can  now  obtain,  most  of  these  papers 
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must  look  for  support  to  one  of  the  two  great  parties.  But  the  People 
of  Scotland  are  not  aU  Whigs  or  Tories.  Although  the  Reformers  of 
Scotland  have  a  strong  attachment  to  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues^  they 
are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  upon  all  public  questions ;  and  will 
not  support  the  ^Vhigs  in  any  act  of  injustice  to  Ireland^  if  the  injustice 
be  made  manifest  to  them.  The  working  classes  of  Scotland  who^  from 
their  position  in  society^  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  party^  are  all 
Radical  Reformers^  and  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  The  same  feeling  prevails  generally  among  those  of  the 
enlightened  portion  of  the  upper  classes,  who  have  kept  free  from  the 
shackles  of  party.  Meetings  to  protest  against  the  Irish  Coercion  BiU^ 
have  already  been  held  in  Dundee,  Paisley,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  meetings  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  will  soon  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  add  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  as  to  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  That  they  mean 
well,  we  do  not  doubt.  We  give  them  the  fullest  credit  fur  good  inten- 
tions. But  we  beg  to  assure  them,  that  the  course  they  take  is  totally 
wrong ;  and,  if  pursued,  has  every  probability  of  ending  in  their  defeat 
and  everlasting  disgrace,  besides  bringing  great  calamities  on  the  nation 
^perhaps  causing  that  dismemberment  of  the  empire  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  prevent.  We  know  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded :  that  they  have  the  People  eager  for  thorough  or  Radical  Re- 
forms  on  the  one  hand,  the  Aristocracy  and  the  King  opposed  to  those 
Reforms  on  the  other  ;  and  that  they  would  have  the  whole  Aristocratic 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  and  His  Reforming  Majesty,  King  William  IV.,  for  enemies, 
were  they  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  People. 
They  are,  besides,  embarrassed  with  divisions  in  their  own  councils. 
There  are  Tories,  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  People,  in  the  Ministerial 
camp.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  fatal  compromise  of  principle ;  and 
a  practice,  as  yet,  differing  very  slightly  from  that  of  their  Tory  prede- 
cessors. Ministers  do  not  consider  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  can 
be  done,  without  endangering  a  collision  of  the  Aristocratic  and  Demo- 
cratic divisions  of  the  State.  They  would  willingly  do  nearly  aU  the 
People  wish,  if  they  could  hope  to  carry  their  measures  through  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  they  are  not  so  zealously  attached  to  Reform  but 
that  they  would  willingly  do  nothing,  if  there  appeared  any  prospect  of 
the  People  allowing  them  to  rest  in  peace.  An  attempt  is  making  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  and  maintain  a  sort  of  balance  of  the  opposite 
parties.  The  Globe,  a  ministerial  organ,  has  truly  observed,  that  the 
taking  off  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a 
Revolution :  that  is,  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  People 
would  lead  to  such  a  sense  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  People  are 
subjected,  and  to  such  a  feeling  of  their  strength  to  throw  those  griev- 
ances off,  that  the  power  of  the  people  would  predominate ;  the  balance 
of  the  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  be  destroyed  ;  and  Ministers  forced 
either  to  head  the  movement,  or  resign.  Such  a  decided  course  is  far 
from  being  consistent  with  the  genius  of  AVhiggery.  Upon  such  a  course, 
however,  the  Whigs  will  be  forced  by  the  country.  The  Juste  milieu 
will  be  found  impracticable.  If  two  sets  of  people  are  demanding  oppo- 
site measures,  without  any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  true 
liberty  :  if  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  the  two  claims  is  right,  or  how 
far  either  of  them  is  well«founded,  it  may  do  very  well  to  adopt  the 
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medium  between  them  ;  but  in  a  oontest  where  the  subject  in  dispute 
Ib  plainly  referable  to  principle,  where  there  is  no  doubt  aa  to  which  of 
the  claims  ia  supported  by  justice,  to  concede  equally  to  the  contending 
parties  will  not  do  at  alJ.  If  one  man  has  got  unlawful  possession  of 
another  man's  purse,  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  divide  the  contents  of  the 
purse  between  the  holder  and  the  claimant.  Such  a  compromise  is  the 
milieu  ;  but  it  cannot  truly  be  called  the  jueie  milieu,  in  any  sense  but 
that  of  tke  ejcact  middle.  In  like  manner,  if  a  people  be  pillaged  by 
tithe  proctor%  for  the  sumptuous  maintenance  of  a  set  of  useless  clerical 
dignitaries,  justice  would  say,  abolish  that  establishment.  Reduce  it  by 
one  half,  says  the  pretended  juste  milieu.  This  system  will  not  be 
found  practicable  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind. 

To  leave  generalities,  we  earnestly  entreat  of  Ministers,  as  they  value 
the  peace  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  to  pause,  and  re-consider  the 
consequences  of  their  attempt  upon  Irish  liberty.  Were  Ireland  really 
in  want  of  such  a  measure  as  they  are  hastening  through  Parliament, 
there  would  have  been  previous  calls  from  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
help ;  and  there  would,  on  the  announcement  of  a  measure  calculated  to 
relieve  them  from  the  horrors  of  murder  and  rapine,  have  been  a  shout 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  beneficent  project  of  Ministers.  Have  there 
been  such  cries  for  help  ?  Have  the  Irish  people  leaped  for  joy  at  tha 
prospect  of  relief  from  unlawful  outrage  which  the  Coercive  Bill 
affords.  No.  We  cannot  observe  the  slightest  appearance  of  re- 
joicing at  the  prospect  of  that  protection  of  which  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland  are  supposed  so  much  to  stand  in  need.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  murderers  are  so  numerous  in  proportion  to 
their  intended  victims,  that  the  latter  durst  neither  cry  for  assistance, 
nor  shout  for  joy  when  help  was  at  hand.  The  announcement  of  the 
Coercive  Bill  has  spread  consternation  through  every  part  of  Ireland  ; 
party  feelings  are  forgotten,  in  the  terror  excited  by  a  measure  which 
^tes  all  the  restrictions  upon  civil  liberty  ever  before  experienced  by 
a  people  long  familiar  with  wrongs.  Ireland  has  raised  her  voice  against 
the  measure,  England  is,  at  this  moment,  in  agitation  against  it ;  the 
Birmingham  Union,  the  Great  Northern  Union  at  Newcastle,  and  many 
others,  are  up ;  and  Scotland,  we  doubt  not,  will  not  be  tardy  in  de- 
claring again^  the  taking  away  the  liberties  of  a  whole  nation,  on  the 
mere  assertions  of  the  respected  Veteran  Reformer,  Earl  Grey. 

We  call  for  inquirif,  (let  the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  the  Commons 
be  stopped;  and  evidence  of  its  necessity  be  produced,  before  it  is 
allowed  to  pass.  Surely  such  a  demand  by  the  British  and  Irish  people  is 
one  that  should  at  once  be  conceded.  Lord  Al thorp,  we  observe,  has 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  unless  the  Ministry  carry  both 
their  Coercive  and  Conciliatory  measures,  they  will  resign.  This  is  an 
old  trick  of  Ministers,  and  an  unworthy  one.  Do  they  think,  after 
undertaking  the  noble  task  of  establishing  Reform,  Retrenchment,  and 
Peace,  as  they  solemnly  did,  whenever  the  People  interfere  with  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  dictate  a  course  to  Ministers 
different  in  one  particular  from  what  they  are  inclined  to  adopt — that 
they  are  entitled  to  abandon  their  posts,  and  leave  us  once  more  to 
the  mercy  of  Tory  domination  ?  These  threatened  resignations  show  a 
degree  of  thoughtlessness,  or  selfishness,  of  which  Lord  Althorp  should  be 
ashamed.  If  Ministers,  as  we  understand,  are  prepared  to  resign  upon 
being  left  in  a  minority  upon  any  question,  we  ask  them  how  they  could 
reconcile  it  to  their  consciences,  to  leave  the  good  work  they  undertook 
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in  80  unfinished  a  state  ?  Were  the  King^  on  their  resignation^  to  call 
the  Tories  once  more  to  power^  how  little  reason  we  would  have  to  he 
thankful  for  all  the  Whigs  have  done  for  us  during  two  years  and  a-half ! 
Excepting  the  rotten  horoughs^  the  Tories  have  lost^  and  the  People  have 
gained^  nothing.  Has  the  army^  that  formidahle  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tories^  been  reduced  ?  It  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the 
Whigs.  Are  thjB  Taxes  on  Knowledge  taken  off  ?  No.  With  the  press 
unfettered^  the  power  of  public  opinion  would  be  irresistible ;  but  the 
Whigs  have  dreaded  that  power  as  much  as  the  Tories.  Have  the  Whigs 
shortened  the  duration  of  Parliaments^  introduced  the  Ballot^  or  abolished 
Pensions  and  Sinecures?  Not  one  of  these  things  have  they  done.  With  the 
Army  reduced^  and  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  abolished^ — with  the  Ballot 
and  short  Parliaments — ^we  might  bid  defiance  to  the  Tories.  Although 
supported  by  the  King^  the  House  of  Lords^  and  nearly  the  whole  Aristo- 
cracy of  the  Kingdom^  the  Tories  could  not  remain  in  power  for  a  single 
month.  If  the  Wliig  Ministry^  therefore,  are  resolved  to  resign  on  the 
first  occasion  of  any  of  their  measures  being  thwarted^  they  should 
instantly  set  about  giving  us  some  of  those  securities  against  the  detested 
Totj  faction,  which  it  is  at  present  in  their  power  to  give ;  and  prevent 
that  indelible  disgrace  which  would  attach  to  the  very  name  of  Whig, 
were  they,  after  for  two  years  and  a  .half  having  the  command  of  large 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  resign,  without  having  even 
attempted  to  improve  our  institutions  farther  than  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Reform  Bill. 

In  making  these  remonstrances  to  Ministers,  and  in  recommending  to 
our  countrymen  of  Scotland  strenuous  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  we  are  actuated  by  no  factious  motives.  We  have 
supported  Ministers,  not  only  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  every  occasion 
when  we  could  do  so  conscientiously.  If  those  occasions  have  been  few, 
the  fault  is  theirs,  and  not  ours.  If  they  bring  forward  few  popular 
measures,  we  can  only  seldom  lend  them  our  support.  The  last  Post- 
script  which  we  sent  forth,  was  a  defence  of  Ministers,  on  an  occasion 
when  all  but  their  true  friends  took  the  opportunity  of  lifting  up  the 
heel  against  them.  We  shall  continue  to  support  every  good  mea- 
sure which  they  introduce  into  Parliament ;  but  we  disdain  the  char- 
acter of  the  out.-and.out  unscrupulous  defenders  of  any  set  of  men. 
Earnestly  do  we  wish  the  better  spirits  of  the  present  cabinet  to  remain 
in  office,  and  do  their  best  for  the  people.  They  must  not  resign  on  their 
Coercive  Bill  being  lost,  or  delayed  for  evidence.  The  nation  looks  to 
them  to  perfect  the  good  work  they  began.  Let  them  throw  off  their 
Conservative  associates ;  but  let  them  not  quit  the  helm  of  the  state 
during  such  rough  weather. 
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